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aAL SURVEY OF RECENT POLITICAL PROGRESS. 


ly Edward Bicey^ 


W find !Uiy single pliinse wbicli could adequately describe the tendencies of human thought, policy, ' 
and statecraft during the last quarter of the 19th century is an obvious impossibility. But the 
neatest appru.vimation to such a pdirase would probably be to employ the phrase Conservative reaction” 
as cluiraclLiriiiiug tiie period in question. This phrase, if used not in the way the expression is commonly 
em]>loyed, as reierring to party politics, but in a wider sense, expresses a general phase of mind in most, 
if not fill, the self-governing countries of the world, which, for good or bad, has of late years infiiiencecl 
their State policy in a uniform direction. To put the same idea in another, and perhaps simpler, manner, 
it may be said that the spirit of the times was progressive during the first three quarters of the 
19 til century, and unprogressive, if not reactionary, during the last quarter. The course of human 
affairs is not regulated by fixed laws, such as those which govern the rise and fall of the tides. It is 
tlierefore idle to discuss the exact date at which the movement in favour of progress reached its apogee, 
or the date at which reaction set in. But men whose memories extend over half a century will probably 
agree in saying that in Great Britain, as in all other countries where the conditions of public life axe at 
all similar, the ideas which Gommended themselves to public approval in the first-named of these periods 
lost their sway during the years that have come and gone since the ninth euition of the JSnc^elopasdiu 
Brikmnica first saw the light of day. The International Exhibition of 1851 formed the high- water- 
mark of the progressive movement, though at the time it was commonly regarded as the commencement 
of a new and better era, in which -wars were to cease, the progress of science was to ameliorate the 
fundamental conditions of human existence, and free democratic institutions were to unite the nations of 
the world in bonds of amity and goodwill. During the quarter of a century which followed the World’s 
lair in Hyde Bark, the belief in the progress of humanity retained its ground. Up to IS^O, or even 
later, the creed of Liberalism was held, or at any rate professed, by the great majority of thinking men 
in all coimtries, and in consequence its iDrestige continued long after the fervour of belief had passed 
away. The course of events had for many previous yeai-s been gradually undermining popular faith in 
the efficacy of democratic institutions, or of the discoveries of science to modify materially the lot of 
mankind upon the earth. Then, again, the doctrines on which the system of Free Trade was based had 
not succeeded in commanding general assent; or, to speak more correctly, the results which its adoption 
was regarded as certain to produce had not been realized. Moreover, the working classes throughout the 
Old World and the New had had their Mth in parliamentary institutions severely shaken by the fact 
that the general organization of society, in so far as labourers and artisans were concerned, remained 
much the same under democratic institutions as they had been under aristocratic or oligarchical rule. 
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lu consequence, the hewers of wood and drawers of water had begun to lose their eiitliiisiasm foi |ioliticdl 
reform as a means of ameliorating their own condition, and to base their hopes on Socialistic sclieiiies lot, 
the regeneration of society, schemes which, whether sound or unsound, were diaiiietricall}- opposed, to tlie 
cardinal dogmas of old-fashioned Liberalism — that State intervention was an evil in itself; tlnit Capital 
and Labour would each thrive best by being at liberty to fight their own battles ; and tluit aiij eilort on 
the part of the State to interfere with absolute freedom of contract, and to regulate the profits ui (..ajuta! 
on the one hand, or the wages, hours, and conditions of Labour on the other, was ioredooinetl to lailiiro. 
The growth of Socialist ideas amidst the working class had tended to dissolve the political alliaiicf? 
which had existed for so many years between the operative class and the lower luidtiie class, bliop- 
keepers, clerks, small employers, and the less prosperous of the rate-paying classes had become ahuaned at- 
the Socialist schemes wdiich had found favour with workmen and labourers; wliile they a.lso resented !la‘ 
growing authority of Trades Unions. In consequence, the vast class which hes between the yooT ano 
the wealthy had gradually gravitated towards Conservatism as distinguished from Liberalism. Moreover- 
it cannot be doubted that the tone of modern thought and the consequent decay of dogmatic religious 
belief to some extent modified the aspirations and ideals of civilized mankind. Doubts as to the luerils 
of unrestricted competition as a system capable of universal application; a tendency to look to Slab* 
action, rather than to individual effort, as the best remedy for social evils; a fear of tlie siipreiuacy uf 
the masses by the property-owning part of tlie community ; and a widesj>read desire for the reorgaiiijsa tirui 
of the world on the basis of social, as distinguished from political, reform, are some of the chief iVietors 
which influenced the policy of all progressive States during the last five-and-twenty years of the 19t;h 
century, and led to various changes in their internal febric, and, in some iiistauces, in tlieir external 
relations with one another. 

The shadow of the great Franco-German war of 1870-71 has lain over tlie years wliicli, have eomc 
and gone since the German armies entered Paris as conquerors. The direct results of the eainpaigii a-re 
^ obvious enough. Germany became the leading State in continental Eurojie, while France ’vas 

relegated to the second, if not to the third, pilace amidst the Great Powers of the riiaiiiland. 
Her loss of territory is insigniflcant as compared with her loss of authority; and the autliority she still 
exerts is mainly due to her grand traditions and to the alliance contracted with Eussia. The indirect 
effects of the war of 1870-71, though less obvious, are certainly not less important. The outeoine of 
the German victories throughout the length and breadth of France was to deal a death-blow to tlie 
common belief that the era of wars of aggression and conquest had come to an end, and tiiat under free 
governments, in which the influence of the democracy was supreme, international issues \¥ouId be n&ttkd 
by arbitration instead of by the brute force of arms. This belief; it may be urged, might to liave. l.Kiei) 
alimdy dispelled by the series of wairs wdiicli had agitated the world for inany years previous to 1870. 
But each one of these wars might be ascribed, not altogether without justice, to otlier causes than to thc^ 
greed of conquest, the dynastic ambitions, or the lust of power, wdiich, according to the leading popidnr 
teachers of the day, were solely responsible for the wars of a bygone period. The Franeo-Italiaii voir of 
1869 w^as justified by the desire of France to assist Italy in recovering her national indepeiidenee. The 
civil war in Horth America was regarded as a struggle for the abolition of slavery. The invasioii of 
Denmark by Prussia and Austria was excused on the plea that it was wviged to uphold the principle of 
nationality, outraged, or alleged to he outraged, by the rule of the Danes in Schleswig-Holstein. The 
Seven Days' campaign, which ended at Sadowa, was supposed to have been due to the paramount neces- 
sity of creating a united Fatherland. Popular delusions die hard ; and aU these indications tliat, now as 
heretofore, might is the supreme arMter upon eaiTh faiM to shake the idea, embodied in the IMiibition 
of 1851, that the days of aggressive warfare had passed away never to return. But no iaith, however 
robust, in the permanence of peace under democratic rule could withstand the shock given to tliis fnith 
by the war between Germany and France. At the period of its outbreak the passions ni onlookers mnv 
keenly enlisted on one side or the other, and partisans of either combatant contended that the responsi-- 
bility for the war rested exclusively on the rulers of the State to wliieh tlieir own s)iirpathics wmv 
opposed. But the more the inner history of the war became known, the clearer it became that its 
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5re'?is<:i7is was the jealousy between the German and French nations, or, to speak more accurately, their 
desire of attaining respectively certain objects, to whose attaininent the subjugation of the other was an 
essential preliminary. Of course the personalities of Prince Bismarck, of Napoleon III., and of others 
played a large part in the actual conditions of the war. But when France had set her heart on 
remaining the dominant military power in Europe, and when Germany had made up her mind to convert 
a confederation of sovereign states into a united empire, an armed coniliet between the two countries 
had become inevitable at no distant date. The outbreak of such a war as this — due to no serious provo- 
cation on either side, possessing far less obvious justification than any of the dynastic wars of the lYth 
and l8th centuries, and hailed with enthusiasm by the voice of the two nations about to engage in 
mortal comhat—was utterly irreconcilable with the theory that modern civilization, the advance of science, 
and the progress of humanity, had rendered an aggressive war a practical impossibility. If wars were to 
be waged in the future, as they had been in the past, whenever any State had an interest in aggrandizing 
its power or extending its territories at the expense of its neighbours, and saw a favourable opportunity 
for so doing, certain conclusions follow^ed logically, whose weight no pimdent nation could afford to over- 
look. The first of these conclusions was that any Power which was anxious to hold its own position and 
retain its own independence must be prepared to defend lierself against any other Power, or combination of 
Powers, by whom she was likely to be attacked. The second conclusion was that if the leading States of 
the civilized world were to act upon the principle of extending their dominions or consolidating their 
power whenever they could do so with fair chance of success, any State which did not avail itself of 
every opportunity presented for aggrandizement without incurring serious danger of reprisals must of 
necessity hill behind in the struggle for life. It will be found, on examination, that both these convic- 
tions, in some instances consciously and, in many more, uncoiiseiously, have influenced the course of 
events during the period under review. With respect to the first conviction, as to the necessity for 
increasing their military forces, there has been a marvellous accord on the part of all the leading Powers 
of the world. It is not an exaggeration to say that the chief occupation of the last tw-enty-five years 
of the 1 9 th century, in as far as Governments were concerned, consisted in preparing for the possible 
eventuality of war. Reference to any record of national statistics will confirm this statement. For our 
present purpose it is sufficient to sa,y that, in well-nigh every civilized country, the army and navy have 
been placed, ill times of peace, on what at the commencement of the period in question would have been 
regarded as on the footing of war. All countries are burdened 'well-nigh to the full extent of their 
numerical and financial resources. Various minor States, such as Bulgaria and Servia, have been brought 
to the verge of bankruptcy by their military expenditure ; and it is open to question how long even 
powerful countries such as Italy, Russia, and Austria can continue to support the constant drain on their 
resources caused by the necessity, whether real or imaginary, of making themselves ready for war in times 
of peace. 

In the majority of instances these military preparations were honestly made lor defence, not for 
defiance. But it is only in accordance with human nature that the possession of power should engender 
a desire for its exercise. The period of increased armaments has therefore coincided wdth a period of 
annexation on the part of all the powerful States of the world. To cite only the niain instances, Great 
Britain has acquired a virtual protectorate over Egypt, and holds joint dominion with Egypt over the 
Sudan ; has annexed Burma, the Transvaal, and the Orange Free State; and has secui’ed a leasehold of 
Oy] 3 ins, taritamoimt to a freehold. France has taken possession of Tunis, and has assumed the adminis- 
tration of Indp-China- — comprising the formerly independent States of Annam, Cochin-China, Cambodia, 
and Tongking. Russia has annexed Bessarabia and the northern provinces of Armenia. Germany has 
planted her flag on the mainland of Zanzibar in Africa and at Riao-chow in China. Austria has 
possessed herself of Bosnia and Herzegovina. Italy has assumed the ownership of Massaw-a, and was 
only Mndered from securing a protectorate over Abyssinia by the disastrous campaign which ended in 
the defeat of Ado\va. Belgium, in fact if not in name, has added the Congo Free State to her 
European dominions. The passion for territorial aggrandizement has not been confined to Europe, 
hi the East, Japan has obtained a footing in Korea, and would have extended her territory into China 
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proper after her victories ia the war with the Celestial Empire had she not been iKiilled Ijj the inter- 
vention of E-ussia, France^ and Geruianj. In the West^, tlie United States, as the reward id their war 
with Spain, hold Cuba within their grasp, and have actually auncrxed Eorto Eico and tiie 1 hilippiiies. 
We mi.ght cite any number of smaller ac<]^iiisitions of territory— chieiiy, no doubt, on tlie part oi .Eassiji 
and Great Britain — in barbarous or semi-bmbarous countries : but it is unnecessary to do more tliair 
allude to the partition of Africa, one of the most striking illustrations of the earth- hunger which lias Jiad 
so great an iniluence on the course oi events within the last few years, and wiiich is likely to liavc isr 
great( 3 r influence in tlie years to Goiiie. The I)ark Continent, to \vhose existence, alter tlie siijipressioii of 
the sWe trade, Europe had remained persistently indifferent, has since 1880 been partitioned out into 
so-called spheres of influence, over wliich various European States claim a right of predoininan.ee. 

It may be contended with some plausibility that this earth-hunger is due solely, or at any rate 
mainly, to increased armaments, and to the bellicose frame of mind wdiich these a,rMnaments liave iieee.s- 
sarily engendered amongst all progressive countries. Tliis explanation, however, is inadequate. 
The earth>^ Even the most ardent opponents of militarism would hardly dispute tlie assertion that, as a 
body, the civilized nations of the world have increased their armies and tlieir navies on tlie 
principle, Si vis para Mhim. The possession of augmented military power may have iacllitated 

the subsequent annexations of territory. But the chief olyeet for wliich the nations have su]:mni;te<l 
willingly to the burdens inseparable from so-called 'A:)h')al;exl armainents ” has assuredly not been solely an 
amhition of seizing on the waste places of tlie world. The truth is that the outburst of iniHiarism 
has coincided fortuitously with what we may call the contraction of the earth. It need fiai'dly be seiti 
that this contoctioii is irioral, not material, and is due to the rapid increase of the world’s populoUnn, 
owing partly to improved sanitary and social conditions, but mainly to the discoveries 'of science. If by 
some convulsion of nature the various inhabited portions of the globe could liave been brovtglir 
proximity to each other, tlie result of such a convulsion would hardly liave dilfereil materially from lluw 
produced by the agency of railways, vSteamships, and, above all, of electricit.y. Even as laic 1,8 7;, 
the system of world telegraphy was in its infancy as coinpared with its present development : and it seems 
well-nigh certain that the 20tli century will witness such an extension of the means of iutcrnatiimal 
locomotion and communication as to induce succeeding generations to regard tliemscdves, with far ncu’e 
justice than we can do to-day, as the heirs of all the ages. It is not to ho wondered uX> if this r*out raclioij 
of the earth should liave increased the desire of all leading nations to increase their urea of availa'ble 
territory while there was yet time and opportunity. Wlieii the owner of a large- a.mi }m>sp<;*rtms A'sia.ie 
finds building going on all around him, in such a manner as to threaten ''‘the {unenities ” of ]ih 
lie has only one course open to him if ho is anxious to mauitain liis position. Tha.t course, is to obtain 
possession of all adjacent land which is available for appinpriation, Tfie same instiir,;t whiidi Itads iJio 
landowner to provide against the danger of being crowded out, lias led iiie master nations t.lr^ {|;.iv !,*} 
appropriate, in as far as they can, all the unoccupied portions of the liahitalde globe. It is a. Biginlirmif- 
fact that the two countries in which this land-greed has been most powerful sliould 1.)e Great 11?iraiu a.iui 
Germany, which both have very dense and very rapidly increasing populations, and whii.E are hotJi to a 
, considerable degree dependent upon foreign enterprise for the food of them people. In France, mi the otiutr 
hand, where the population barely holds its own in numbers, and where the produce of the soil is more 
than sufficient for native wants, the land-greed has taken but small hold on popular imagination. This 
statement may seem hard to reconcile with the vigorous though spasmodic efforts made by France since 
the Franco-German vvar to extend her spheres of influence in various parts of the glolie. A .slight 
acquaintance, however, with the French people is sufflcieiit to convince any observant person that Freiu.Ii- 
men know little and care less about colonial possessions in themselves, and only value them, if at all, irom 
a sort of unreasoning impression that Great Britain owes her greatness to lier colonies, and that if .P'rance 
had colonies of her own, she might become more powerful than Great Britain, or at any rale iniglit ca.use 
that country trouble and annoyance. 

Something may well, be said here of the violent outburst of anti-British feeling which has nmnifosted 
itself throughout Europe, and especially in France, and which forms one of the most noteworthy, ihouylx 
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kast pleasing, incidents of the period under consideration. Be the rights or wrongs of the war between 
(ireat liritain and the Transvaal what they may, it is idle to imagine that the well-nigh universal con- 
demnation passed npoii the former abroad was due to any genuine sympathy for the Eoers 
or to any other sentiinent tlian jealousy. Tlie head and front of British offending lies in the jealomy of 
fact ol the extraordinary success and unparalleled prosperity of the P>iitish people, and the 
same is to a great extent true of the Continental jealousy towards the United States of America. It is 
difficult for Britons wlio have not lived in foreign lands to appreciate the irritation caused by the mere 
existence of their empire. That the small islands forming the United Kingdom should he the iientre of 
a world- wide dominion, that the British flag should float in every quarter of the globe, that the English 
language should he spol^eii, as the master tongue, in so many parts of the world, that the trade of the 

universe should be in<ainly in British hands, and that the wealth of Great Britain should so greatly 

surpass that of other nations, seems to the non-British mind a violation of the laws of nature, an outrage 
upon the principles of eternal right. The explanation that this success and prosperity are due to certain 
superior qualities of the British race is one which foreigners can hardly be expected to accept. A more 
simple and a far more pleasing explanation is afforded by the theory that British greatness is due either 
to sheer accident, or to a mixture in the British character of extreme selfishness and almost sublime 
duplicity. The world, for the most part, is convinced that Great Britain's proud position is a bubble, 

needing only to be pricked to disappear into thin a.ir. The unexpected reverses of her troops at the 

outset of the war with the Transvaal seemed to foretell the probability of her collapse, and on that 

account the Boers commanded general sympathy. Of course there were exceptions. A few countries, 

and a minority of thinking men in every country, declined to admit that the Boers must be right because 
they were opposed to Great Britain. But if the questions at issue between the British GGYerriment and 
the Boer Republics could have been submitted to an international Court of Arbitration, or to a plebiscite 
of all Continental countries, no matter what miglit have been the intrinsic strength of tlie British case, 
the passing of an award in favour of the Boers would probably have been a foregone conclusion. If our 
explanation of the causes which practically ranged the nations of the European mainland on the side of 
the Boers, as the enemies of the British Empire, he admitted, it follows that ■whenever Great Britain is 

placed in a position of difficulty, she may count upon the sympathies of the vast majority of lier 

neighbours being enlisted on the side adverse to British interests. 

The recognition of this plain truth, unwelcome as it may be, has strengthened the growth of the 
Imperialist movement, which, in England at any rate, has been the most remarkable feature of the fourth 
quarter of the 19th century. There is no need to have reached an advanced age in order to 
remember the time when the formation of a Federated British Empire was regarded as an idle 
dream of Utopia, Till the days of the fourth Lord Carnarvon, no statesman had ever come 
forward as the champion of Imperial Federation; and even the Minister under whose auspices the 
Dominion of Canada became an accomplished fact was looked upon by his contemporaries as an amateur 
politician. The idea that the union of the scattered colonies of Great Britain hey on cl the seas could ever 
comehvithiii the domain of practical politics had hitherto met with no support from the leading statesmen 
of the Victorian era, whether Liberal or Conservative. Federation never formed part of the programme, 
of either party — -of the Liberals even less, if possible, than of the Conservatives. Whj this should have 
been the case is obvious enough. In former days the first practical step towards the creation of an 
Imperial Federation was deemed to be the establishment of a Customs Union, under which all parts of 
the British dominions, wherever situated, orwhatever might be/ the nationality of their inhabitants, 
should not only enjoy free trade with one another, but should be advantaged, as against foreign nations, 
by being subject to lower duties than those imposed on foreign traders. To take such a step, to however 
small an extent, was deemed an infraction of Free Trade principles; and up to a very recent period the 
theory that Free Trade was a system advantageous everywhere, at all times, and in all circumstances, -was 
a cardinal tenefc not only of the Manchester school, but of the whole Liberal party. Amongst the causes 
to which the progress of the Federation movement is due, the decline of poj)ular faith in the universai 
application of .Free Trade principles cannot fairly be overlooked. The chief cause, however, is beyond 
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doubt the advaiiee in the use of telegraphic communication. Any system oi: eonoiion goveriiutcid/ 1/el cA‘f'U 
the inotlier country and the British colonies, other than that of a vague dynastic unioiL wa.-t 
impossible so long as comniimication between the parent State and. Imr oitspring was a. loatlar nl 
or months. Of course^ notwithstanding all the improvemeiits in railway a.Bd steams.liip cmniminirat i»«u, 
the mileage distance between the mother country and her colonies forms a grave ditiiculty in the way' oi 
any possible Federation; but this difficulty nowadays is iiisigniiicant coinpcn:e(l \v:itli wlnifc it vms in .I.B/o* 
Thanks to siibniarine telegraphy,, any event of public interest wdiich occurs in (.treat Ihitaiu is knuw!i at 
once in every important colony. In the same way, the iiiain incidents oi colonial lili* arc rcau auu 
mented on at home almost simultaneously with their oceurrence. The variations ol pul>lnc opiisiun in ijivci 
Britain and in all the self-governing colonies of Greater Britain are discussed siinultaneoiisly in every 
part of the; British Empire. Joint administration conducted by telegrapliy cannot, for various reasons, 
be ever as satisfactory as joint administration Iw oral methods and personal intercourse. tiie h)ritiS‘r 

system of administration is conceivably possible, while the latter is at present inanitestlj" impossilile. W Irit, 
however, is even more important than the increased facility of communication between all parts oi tlie 
British Empire is the extent to which this fecility of communication lias tended to weld Great Britain and 
Greater Britain into one people, with common thoughts, comiiion interests, and eominon ideas. All iaiiiilies 
which have relatives settled in the colonies must be aware that, though mutual aflactions tuiglit ,n*iriajn 
iindiminished, the interest in each others fortunes felt by the members of a family, residing sonn; m. 
home, some in the colonies, tended formerly to decrease with the lapse of years, Ihit when I lie 
report every morning to every British town of importance in eadi quarter of tlie globe the news of what 
has passed on the preceding day, whc4heii in tliemnother country or i^n licr doirLinhias beyond tlie leHjr 
seas, the common interest in each otheFs doings and sayings, which binds t.ogetlicr cJ the. same 
and country, is far less liable than it was heretofore to diniiiiish in strengUi. To a givat. vKieuh the 
British race, whether' at home or. abroad, has, owing to the advance in telegraphy, beeoBie agai.u 
community, united by other ties besides those of a common language and a common ancestry. 'Whf lui ve 
seen how this rapidity of communication works in practice by the experience of tlie Soiitli .African 'War. 
It needs no saying that the vrar would not have excited the intense sympathy diRplavi'd by ilh) Uoluaies 
if the defeats, victorieB, sufferings, and triumphs, not only of the British amiy, but uf t.lie Ooloniril 
contingents, had not been made known to them day by day in the order of their oeeiirren<^e- m;iw 

not seem to undervalue the military assistance afforded by these contingents, if we regard o.s a yet iia,sre 
important result The way , in which this assistance has tended to sferengthe,n the influences wiiich worlv.- I.Vu' 
Imperial Federation. There are grave practical difficulties whicli attend the ibrmatiori. of auy wmking 
scheme for carrying out the idea of the Federation of the Britisii Erii])iiv. But it is a striking uu-t iliii!. 
for the first time in British aiiua.ls, this idea has connnendod itself to popular favt.mr both at home ami 
ill the colonies. 

It has always seemed to the present writer that the political econo,mists \\lu> contend that mIG 
interest is the factor which determines national policy a.re equally in ilu 3 wrong witli the schuul who 
contend that sentiment — using the word in no offensive sense— is the mainspring of liumau ac!.h:a!, ,li 
would be more correct to say that the world is governed by a combination of selGinterest and sciiGiuent, 
the relative power of each factor being subject to certain variations, but always tending to j’cvert aitevr 
each variation to a status of equality. Hostile critics would urge that the sentiment wliich BUpfjortH 
Federation cannot last, as it is based on no foundation of self-interest. In our view this assertiun is 
erroneous. The British colonies have manifestly an interest in Federation, on the assumption tluit it 
is essential to colonial independence and is calculated to facilitate a Gustoms Union. The workings 
classes in the United Ivingdom have at the first sight no interest in a Customs Union, whidi t!u*y have 
, been led to believe would not only violate the principles of Free Trade, but would raise the jnivw of the 
articles they mainly consume. Of late, however, there have been indications that this belief is no longm* 
so widely or so enthusiastically entertained as it used to be by the electorate uf the inotku' country. 
The British working-man would be far more blind to his own interest than he is coiniiionly siqipoisetl to 
be if he had failed to note the fact, that under unrestricted competition a number of Britisli industries 
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liave been shrivelling awa 7 , if they have not become absolutely moribund, which under a protective polic}^ 
have gained groiiiid in every leading foreign country. Market after market has been closed to British trade 
by the imposition of prohibitive duties abroad ; and though the rate of wages has kept up, the tear that 
any felling-off in British industry may possibly lead to a general lowering of wages has for some time 
haunted the minds of labourers, mill-hands, artisans, and miners. This fear has afforded an opening of 
which the partisans of Imperialism have not been slow to avail themselves. They advocated the necessity 
of providing fresh markets for British industry, by fostering colonial development, by pegging-out ” new 
claims, by subsidizing enterprises calculated to bring the colonies into closer communication with the 
inother country, and by adopting the policy of Federation, of which Mr Chamberlain has been the most 
prominent advocate. If once the British working-classes get it into their heads, with or without reason, 
that a Britisli Zoliverein — the probable result of Imperial Federation — would conduce to the augmenta- 
tion of tlieir wages, or at any rate to the maintenance of the present rates of payment for labour, they 
would be led by self-interest to espouse the cause of Federation. The iiifiuence of self-interest would be 
augmented by the force of sentiment — of patriotism, Jingoism, or whatever one may choose to call it,- — 
wliieh is certainly not less powerful in the lower classes of British society than in the upper. It is 
significant that the most important legislative act of the last year of the 19 th century should have 
been the passing of the Act authorizing the Australian Colonies to form themselves into an Australasian 
Commonwealth. Whatever may have been the case in Australia, this measure was deemed in the old 
country to owe its chief importance to the fact that it was regarded as an initial step towards the 
ultimate formation of an Imperial Federation embracing all parts of the British Empire. . 

The note of Imperialism was first heard in British politics at the commencement of the period with 
which we are dealing. It was in the last days of 1875 that Disraeli purchased for Great Britain the 
Xliedive Ismail Baslia’s interest in the Suez Canal, and thereby cornniitted iier to an intervention in the 
aifeirs of Egypt, which gradually eventuated, as all intervention is apt to eventuate, in the establishment 
of a virtual protectorate over the country in wdiose affairs the intervention was employed. A year later 
Queen Victoria, by Disraeli’s advice, added to her titles that of Empress of India. In pursuance of the 
policy indicated by this change of appellation, the then Premier brought Indian tinops to Europe in 
order to garrison Malta during the period when a war between Great Britain and Eussia seemed to be 
on the cards in consequence of the invasion of Bulgaria by the armies of the Tsar. A further step 
towards the development of British Imperialism was taken in the attitude wdiieh Lord Beaconsiield 
adopted at the Berlin Conference, and by the convention he formed %^dth Turkey, iii virtue of whM^ 
Great Britain obtained practical possession of Cyprus, and pledged herself to defend Asia , Minor in the 
e.verit of this portion of the Ottoman dominions being invaded by Eussia. There can be no doubt that 
the occpiisition of Cyprus Avas intended by its author to enable Great Britain to mak€v Cyprus a pter 
aiui thereby to forestall despatch of French troops to Egypt, and to protect the 

port of Alexandretta, which was to have been the teriiiinus of the projected Euphrates Valley Eailway to 
the Persian Gulf. Lord Beaconsfield’s Imperialist policy laboured under two fatal defects ; first, that 
owing to advancing years he was not prepared to cany it through, in the face of the actm ahtagonism: 
of his opponents and the lukewarm sympathy of his supporters ; and, secondly, that the ideas which lay 
at the bottom of bis policy had not yet appealed to public opinion at home. Indeed, popular sentiment, 
excited by ther Bulgarian atrocities, had turned against any alliance with Turkey ; and the result of Mr 
G-ladstoiie’s Midlothian campaign was the decisive defeat of the Conservatives at the General Election of 
1880, and the return to power of the Liberal party under Mr Gladstone. For a time Imperialism was 
at a discount ; indeed, it may fairly he said that to the end of his career the ideas which underlie 
Imperialism were distasteful to the great Liberal leader. But the force of events soon compelled a Liberal 
Government to resume the system of active intervention in foreign affairs, against which they had 
protested so warmly in the days of their predecessors. Two years after his accession to office Mr 
Gladstone had to send troops to Egypt in order to suppress the Arab! insurrection, to occupy Cairo, to 
abolish the Franco-British dual control, and to undertake the provisional administration of the country. 
We entertain no doubt as to the perfect good faith with which Mr Gladstone protested that the British 
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occtipation of Egypt was not intended to jje, and would not be, oi a periniiiieini ehaidOfei. i t t,h.n. 
his fcuilt if the logic of facts proved stronger than he had antieipateci, and if tiie prnvisionu.l doiaJsialion 
of Great Britafn in Egy|)t assimied, year after year, a character oi grea.tcr [H.H'noaienee> ilie ita-m 
ill the Svidaii, the victories of the M.ahdi oven the Egyptian iorces, the evn<fuation ni the vSudaTi. tu viUL'n 
Egpfpt was compelled to accede at the corirmami of the British Chwemnent, uosp<n.(;li nf rM.-rr'ind 
Gordon to the Sudan to arrange for the withdrawal of tiio I^gyptian garris^in :ind. ihr san-M-.,psMTii 
investment of Khartum, compelled the British Govermueiit, sundy ngainsi their will., to secfi a. UrluAi 
army to the Sudan in order^ if possible^ to ettect the release oi their f. npuL'a* 

the hands of the Ministry, and resented the withdrawal of tlie Wolseloy exp.‘diih)n, then almost wli-hiu 
sight of Klmrtuiip on learning that ttordon had already succuiiihed to fate. I’ho foive of this .Mmrho.mr. 
made itself manifest at the elections of 18So. 01 all the baseless calumnies whi(-h riavi* lieen m'onght 

against Great Britain abroad, the most baseless is the charge tixat her aitiion in itgypL was aievaia^e, 1*;^ 
a deliberate desire and purpose to establish British supremacy in the vcliey oi the .A lie. ih-iVing hsv,m 
conversant with Egyptian affairs for many years, and having been personally, and in masiy c*;ises 
intimately, acquainted with the leading personages, native as well as foivigju in Kgypiian laif.lie lifo 
from the date of the opening of the Suez Canal, the present writer can detdaiv. with i:outicleiu-^- I hat rmiil 
a very recent period British policy in Egypt was bfised on a genuine and honest, ihough. lm!d>\ ;i 

mistaken desire to quit Egypt and to get rid as soon as possible of the haldlities inse|>arahle fVruii 
military occupation. This desire was not a matter of party feeling, it \\as shared edilo? by Lih.-.-fals 
and Conservatives ; and if the British are still in Egypt, this is only iu oljcditmce to that luronf'/ai 
destiny which shapes the history of nations, and wdiich in the case of Greait Britain ('ompals lou’ in 
pursue her Imperial mission. In a similar way the Jameson Ihiid, whieh was uiuhrtakmi witfinm; |[a,* 
knowdedge, and most assuredly against the wishes, of either the Goverumrnt* oi* \]]i\ people uf i hi-ei. 
Britain, placed that country in a position wdiich forced tier most reluctai lidy to go to war in onu-r t?,? 
protect her Imperial interests. Everybody who has studied the histoiy oi Grua-t ! Britain in aw;u\' fiiat 
wars of concpxest have been of very rare occurrence iu her annals. Tlu^ story of ahimsf- ail licr 
acquisitions of territory has been substantially the same. The instincts of rheir race lure l.vl Brit.i'<h, 
subjects to settle in hiixuvay lands, from desire of trade or adventure, Tim settlers liave itconireii 
interests in the countries where they have taken up their abodes, and tiiese iniercsr.H tmve bctui asstiiled' 
either by the natives or by foreigners. Great Britain, us a trading iiatioji, ha.s hadi thoic#? exfst/pt' 
protect the interests of her traders abroad. Wars have ohrucaI ; territories hav^c been iumoxva hw I lie 
protection of trade; and, finally, the mother country has had to step in and place tlM'‘ ir-rritoihs h\ 
question under her rule and sway. In other words, the British Empire 1ms bmm wadded tegeiher, \\uh in 
virtue of any distinct policy, but iu obedience to the cxigciieics of its pfi^dtion as the clucf trading 
of the world. It has grown unconsciously, not been created consGously. If this fad givirs wtna.U/r 
promise of permanence, it also renders the limitation of the Biitish Ihapiro a mutter oi‘ extrmae dibit uii.w 
The founders of empires created by conquest can in. most cases say, ‘'Thus hir and ih> fartherj Ihit, 
long as the causes which have brought the British Empire into existence continue iu iiiH force of iwihm. 
Great Britain has not the power, if she lias the will, of altering her policy Wo have ihvelt at 
on the development of British Imperialism because we regard it as the most important incidciiii of recimi 
years not only in regard to Great Britain, but in regard to the world at large ; but the same note cif 
Imperialism has influenced the policy of all the leading civilized nations of the world tiiroiighoiit the 
period under review. 

The Latin proverb Inter arrm silent leges applies with especial force, though not perhaps in its literrJ 
sense, to this period of militant Imperialism, There has been a lull in the department of cnnstitutioiud 
Lem&!a^ legislation. In^ Great Brita;m the only measure of grave constitutional importanee was the 
Horn passing in 1885 of the Bill establishing Household and Ixidger Suffrage in the counties. The 

_ ^ measure in question was the logical corollary of the " leap in the dark taken under Lord Derby'H 

y premiership in 1868, by wliich a system approximating very closely to adult manlKxid suflrmn^ wuh 
■ -established in the horoughB. The Liberals, by all the traditions of British party warfare, were bound, in 
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sporting phrase, “'to go one better'’ than the Conservatives ; and the responsibility for the reforms under 
which, lor the iirst time in British history, supreme electoral power was entrusted to the hands of the most 
numerous, the poorest, and the least educated classes of the community, rests, for evil or for good, on the 
shoulders ot both parties alike. So for the new agricultural franchise has told in fevoiir of the 
(Jonservative party. In 1886, in 1895, and again in 1900, the constituencies returned large Conservative 
majorities. As long as the attention of the country is occupied with foreign or Imperial questions, or with 
issues not heaiung, except indirectly, on labour and its relations to capital, the voice of the working-class 
electorate is likely, in normal circumstances, to he in favour of the Conservative party. Equal confidence 
is not possible a.s to what may be the result when foreign or Imperial questions may be in abeyance, and 
when party questions are raised on one side or the other involving the acceptance or rejection of legislation 
calculated, in the opinion of the working-class electorate, to affect the real or supposed interests of Labour 
as opposed to Capital 

The British Iforliament, for the last quarter of the 19 th century, has been mainly occupied with 
the irrepressible Irish question. In. its vicissitudes were included the commencement of the Fenian 
outrages, the Prevention of Crimes Act, the Irish Land League, the assassination of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish in the Phamix Park, t lie formation of a united Irish parliamentary party under Mr Parnell, 
the attempt to obstruct all legislation at Westminster by an abuse of the rules of the House, the eiiact- 
inent of the closirre, the coalition between the Liberals and the Irish Nationalists, the introduction by 
Mr Gladstone of a Bill for the Repeal of the Piiioii, its rejection owing to the secession of the Liberal 
Uiiioidsts, the Pigott trial, the downfall of Mr Parnell, the disruption of the National party, and the 
rejection of Mr Gladstone’s second Home Eiile Bill by the House of Lords, followed by his final 
retirement from juiblic life. Great as was tlie interest caused by these events at the time of their 
occurrence, it may be doubted whether they inodiiied materially the relations between Great Britain and 
Ireland. Their chief result was to show tliat the proposal to confer legislative independence upon Ireland 
excited little sympathy, and still less enthusiasm, ainoiig the British working class, and tended, in so far 
as they had any effect at all, to range them on the side of the Unionist party. The statement made by 
Lord Rosebery on liis accession to the Premiership iii 1894, to the effect that Home Rule could never 
be carried till the measure had commended itself to the oidiiion of the partner ” in the 

Union, though it was afterwards explained away by its author, was approved by the good sense of the 
British public, a..iid there seems as yet no prospect of any change of popular sentiment in England or Scot- 
land with reference to the inexpediency of any repeal of the Union, under which the United Kingdom 
has grown in strength and prosperity. In other respects the political machinery of the United Kingdom 
underwent but Blight change during the last quarter of the 19th century. But the inaction agraiiis^ 
democratic ” .Liberalism has been conspicuously shown by the popular acquiescence in tlie apparent decline 
of the power of the House of Coinmons as such, and the concomitant increase in the power of tiie Cabinet. 
Very much the same significance must be attached to the fact that, in spite of Gie extension of the suffrage, 
and the multiplication of elections for local government, the main feature of the elections has always 
been the prevailing apathy of those entrusted with the xuivilege, or duty, of voting, and the comparatively 
small proportion of the electorate which is sufficiently interested to go to the poll. 

In France, where constitutional changes ai’e matters of far more common occurrence, the position 
remains much the same as it w^as on the downfall of the Second Empire after the surrender of Sedan. 
The Third Republic has remained in power for a longer period than any regime which held 
sway in France during the 19th century. The great majority of the present generation of develop>^ 
Frenchmen have been brought up under Republican institutions, and it is only a comparatively 
•small and rapidly diminishing minority wRich can have any personal recollection of either Empire or 
Monarchy. Moreover, the deaths of the Comte de Chambord, the Comte de Paris, and the Prince Imperial 
removed the only representatives of the dejiosed dynasties who appeared likely to have any hold on 
French popular sympathies. In these circumstances, it wmuld seem antecedently probable that the Republic 
should have, taken firm foot in French soil So far, however, this anticipation has not been realfeed. 
The French Eepiiblie, as it has existed since 1870, is a parliamentary government; and this form of 
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governmeut, though in accordance with tlie political ideas and aspirations oi. Anglo-Saxtan rares, js, as ihe 
present writer ventures to think, iiicornpatible with tlie opinions aiid anibitioiis oi naiiuii^ .Lal Ui. l af'c*. 
Ee this as it may, the Third Eepublic has excited little or no enthnsiasi a in Franetc ■ It is tolerated io 
default of anymore congenial foria of gOTonmi exit, but it does not eoinmaiid the {'oafiuoneo la lo.-pf-'n nt 
citizens. The absence of any statesmen of high emiiieiiee since the decease oi I iiiors nud bamlKoda. da*. 
Panama scandals, the hostility between the Church and the civil power, the Ann-^emitii* .‘igds.ileco 
dread of Coimnuiiisni by the hourr/eoisie, and the animosity against the eiiiplr!)ao'.s or laioair, wnadi 
prevails so widely amongst the operatives and artisans, may all ho cited as oaiises w'dy th-c iiarliaooiCii.arv 
rule of the Eepuhlie has nit commanded popularity. That the Eepnhlic is still cm its trial in ]'i;ajmt irom 
the fact that its safety was seriously imperilled by the appearance on tlm stage oi ]Kilitics of sueli u, loriF,' 
antagonist as General Boulanger. It is commonly acknowledged in brance tluit any general Vvliri nuglir 
lead a French army to victory in a European wair would be master ot tlie Biuiation in trunco. It is un 
this account that the civilian Ministers of the Eepublic, no matter to wiiat ipiirty they hclimgc'di, luivo luooi 
unanimous in deprecating any external war. It is on this account, too, tlia.i oi late the .brciudi MndsU’v 
have made various overtures to the Socialist ]iarty, and have even admithal into tlieir ranks i/olfoagntn 
who are associated with the traditions of the Coinmiiiie. Moreover, the Franco-Ihissian alliatif'C, hnwi'Vt'r 
little practical benefit it has as yet coiiferred upon France, has undouhtecily graliiied french maiumd 
pride, while the fear of shipwrecking the fortunes of the .Exhibition of 190f^ paralysed all n-^cln; njimry 


agitation for the last two years of the century. Nevertheless, tlie position of thr* French .Itcpuhlir. 
remains, as in 1875, one of unsta])l6 ecpiilibriiim. 

Ill Germany, politically speaking, things liave undergone but little exiernnl cluuige. The iirsi ciuperor uf 
a united Fatherland was succeeded, after the brief reign of his son, Fredniick i i h\' his grumimn Wilkkm; 1 1. 
Prince Bismarck was dismissed and died ; but the constitution of tlm empire roniniiis :snlj,stanli*d!y unclh r.rk 
and may perhaps best he described as a paiiiainentary government under whh.h the Sovereign i;- hi- own 
Prime Minister, and is still the supreme authority in the State, not only in naiUL* hut- In flow hiv 

this state of things is likely to bo permanent is an open question. As things are, the high, charuclcr .and 
ability of the Kaiser, the prestige of the Hoheiizollern dynasty, the traditions of ik^rinaii hisroiy, the 
power of the military element, and the popular distrust of Fraiice, confer \\y(m the head nf tdie Ft me an 
influence far beyond that possessed by the Parliament; and so long as tiris iniluence is exerted linuSy smd 
wisely, as it has been in the main under the reigning emperor, it is not likely to he nmterhdlv diminis!H‘d. 
At present the German Parliament exercises a sort of general control, of whicli even an has gui- tu 

take account; and there are not wanting indications that pallia men iary guvirmucah in Gcnmuiy jua,y 1^: 
more of a reality in the near future than it has been in the past. Put so long asihcrniany, in the 
of the German people, is threatened by the possibility of a hostile coalition heiAvi?on Fra-nce on ilse west 
and Eussia on the east, the conflict between the supremacy of the rarliaaucnt axid the (-rowu is not lik«-!y 
to assume an active character. The great material progress made by Germany under the Eiupirt* h.'is 
turned the thoughts of her citizens luther to indiistml enieiqnise than io ]X)liticul reform. Tio.« ! retie 
interests of Germany, combined with her national pride, have led her to support a ptdicy of cohoual 
extension and, as a necessary corollary, the formation of a powerful navy ; while the disputes between iluf 
Agrarian and the Free Trade parties on the one hand, and between the ecclesiastical and ciiil autlHjrities 
on the other, have excited little beyond local and sectarian interest. 

In Austria the Triple Alliance has secured many years of peace, and has afforded an opportunity for 
the consolidation of her heterogeneous provinces. The opportunity, however, has not been improved, as 
there seemed reason to expect, by the extension of parliamentary institutions. Ever since the premature 
collapse of Count Eechberg’s scheme for the creation of a national .Parliament, in wliieh every yroYince 
under the rule of the House of Hapsburg was to be represented on equal terms, and whoso autlunuty wtis 
. to be supreme throughout the empire, the process of internal disruption has made rapid progross. This 
process commenced when Hungary, on the recovery of her independence after Sadowa, declined to entertain 
any proposal for fusion with the other provinces of the empire, and insisted on the possession of a scpiarute 
legislation, a separate Ministry, and a separate Executive. The example thus set was soon followed by tiie 
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various nationalities of the Empire of other than Teutonic race. The Czechs, the Croats, and the Italian 
population of the Adriatic littoral have all set up claims to legislative independence. The Germans of Austria 
proper, who form the backbone of the empire, have resented these claims as an infraction of their supremacy. 
If Hungary liad been represented in a common Parliament at Vienna, the Hungarians and Germans could 
have formed a majority strong enough to overrule the representatives of the Slav and Latin nationalities. 
As it is, no Auvstrian Ministry since 1880 has succeeded in commanding the support of the Parliament 
except by concessions to one race or another, which tided over a temporary difficulty, but left the problem 
of Austrian reorganization more complicated than it was before. The system of wanton obstruction adopted 
alike by Czechs and Germans, the coalitions between the Anti-Semite Liberals and the Clerical Conservatives, 
the virulence of the personal attacks made indiscriminately bj" every party in the Eeichsratli, the constant 
fluctiiatioiis in ministerial jjolicy, and the rapid succession of one Ministry after another — have all combined 
to discredit the system of parliamentary institutions in Austria, until the very existence of constitutioiial 
goveriiinent in the Austrian half of the dual Monarchy is at stake. The personal esteem and affection 
entertained towards the Emperor Francis Joseph by all his subjects have given him an authority which no 
successor is likely to inherit, but no observer is able to contemplate without apprehension what may 
liappen when his guiding Imnd is taken away. 

In Italy, though from different causes, parliamentary government can hardly he said to have proved 
a success. Tlie generation of statesmen of eminence possessed by Italy during thepoeriodof her unificatioii 
has passed away and left hut few successors. Owing to the influence of the Vatican, the wealthy classes 
have, as a body, abstained from public life; and political power lias fallen, in consequence, to the lower class 
of professional men, who look to a seat in the Chambers as a means of livelihood. The amalgamation, 
howeveivof the vario us provinces of the peninsula into one united kingdom has proved a less diflicult task 
tlian was anticipated at the oixtset. Tlie composition of the Italian Gluuiihers has without doubt contributed 
largely to the inaLadministratiori of public affairs, which within tlie last few years brought Italy to 
the verge of bankruptcy. But it may be doubted whether a differently constituted Parliament could have 
enabled Italy to bring her expenditure within her income. The Triple Alliance was joined by Italy in 
order to procui’e protection against intervention in Italian affairs on the part of the French Eepublic, 
an intervention which in 1887 wms regarded as irnininent, and which is still looked upon 
by Italians as likely to occur wlienever France has a free hand. Adhesion to the Kaiser -Bund : 
necessarily involved the keeping on foot of a standing army large enougli to render tlie military 
assistance of Italy useful to Germany and Austria in case of need ; and the maintenance of 
such, an army could only be met eitlier by extravagant borrowing or l;)y exorbitant taxation. The 
teiidency to leckiess expenditiire was increased by the demand ibr railways and other public works, deemed 
necessai'y for tlie development of the great reBOurces of the kingdom, and also by the natural desire of the 
Italians to assert their position as a great Power, a desire which gave rise to the disastrous wai^ with 
xibyssinia. When the borrowing powers of the country were exhausted, the deficit caused by the servica 
of the public debt and the extravagant cost of the administration had to be provided for by an increase of 
taxation, which told heavily on a population already overburdened in comparison with its resoiirces. The 
result has been to strengthen the Eepublican parly in the Peninsula, a party wfliieh, being closely connected 
with the French Socialists, entertains the belief that under a Kepublic Italy would have no cause to fear 
any interference with her independence on the part of France, The Church in Italy has done all in her 
power to throw discredit upon the system of representative government, which in her opinion presents an 
insuperable obstacle to any restoxxition of the temporal power of the Papacy. Tlie net outcome of this 
State of things is that though the Italians are as determined as ever to uphold their national unity, they 
are not as convinced as their forefathers were that this unity can only be secured by parliamentary rule, 
AVithayoung and inexperienced sovereign upon the throne the general outlook for Italy TkVas not, at the 
opening of the new century, as encouraging as her friends could desire. 

In Eussia the autocratic system of government remains unaltered. The agitation on behalf of 
parliamentary institutions has made little apparent progress. The parliamentary idea has never as yet 
taken hold on the Moujihs, who, in so far as they give any attention to politics, seem to prefer the 
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autocratic rule of the Tsars to any other form of government ; while the middle ‘-3'isses,^ wiio at one Inn*; 
iavoured the constitutional agitation, have heen alienated by the excesses of tlio jN‘ilnlist:s. Jiean« hik;, 
whether under Alexander IL, Alexander III, or Mcholas IL, tlie policy of tlie Eussian .fovernnmnt Im.s 
been directed almost exclusively to the consolidation and extension of the Empire. The iirst oliject iias 
been advanced by the incorporation of the Baltic provinces; by the suppres,si..)n of ilu.' iml.'pcmh'uce 
guaranteed to Finland on her annexation just a century ago; by the wholesale p(u-,sec.uli,jii ot Ihis.-iiJu 
Jews, due not so mxxch to religious prejudices, as to a con viction that any separate racial imtioiiah.' iu imsKiiih 
the homogeneity which Eussia thinks is expedient should prevail througliout the lengih and hioa.iith .>l' the 
Tsar’s dominions; and by the gradual destruction of every element iu Poland whieli sraiius i!mthe \vay of 
her permanent Eussificatiou. The second object has been pursued by the wars waged <01 lit.'nail el btav ia 
and Bulgaria,- — which, wdiatever else they have achieved or failed to aehiext!, ha.ye i-csnlicil ui bugcly 
increasing Russiaii autliority througliout the Balkan Peninsula, — by tlie cainpaign agai.ii.Ei liic 
Khanates in Eastern Asia, and by the construction of railroads which liave piaciictill} iii.itlt; ilic 

ruler of all the vast Northern area extending from the Baltic to the Paciiic. A policy of this Id ml is 
only possible under an absolute autocracy. The experience of history teaciics iis tiial iii lu. 

oceans, the tide must turn sooner or later, hut during the period of which we write lac iiile AIusi,‘PiV,eo:^ 

aggrandizement has been flowing steadily in the same direeddon, and as yet there sc‘ems m sign uf ins 
receding. 

In the United States of America a tendency towards what, lor lack of a better word, laive (Tilicd, 
in Europe, Conservative reaction has iniliiciiced the legislation of the jmrs between .18 m> and I'oup. 

It was in the first named of the above years tliat tlie popular railm'v agoiiisl; tdiiia-'O 
States immigration into the Western States assumed aii aetive iorio. I'hi,? ivsolruiof] i.t* jUTdadoM Hit*. 

entry of Chinese labourers into the ITnioii, whkdi ^vas in u Pill |hc-. odby 

Congress in 1888 under Mr ClevelaiKVs pinsidency, mayo have been jiistiiled l.»y' locMi consihirmiiHioc 

But it was a distinct violation of tlie fundamental prineipie, that the terri^^^ t,ho Cicitt .[b-prioiic 

was open “ to the meanest of Adam’s kin.” In like manner, popiikig jealovisy ui^ ibreign eumpolitb.m 

may have had no small share in Beciiring the enactmeiit, two years later, of the |]igi.!iy 
duties on foreign imports recommended by Mr McKinley. From the earliest days of tin' lh,*publie it; 
had always been accepted as an axiom of State policy, that the United Slates ■wi.av. iiul.' to itit.e,r\ome 
in any way iu affairs lying outside the American continent, and as a nt^iu^ssary (-tondiaiy u!‘ ibis :toxioirg 
it was also held that the xx)ssess.i.on of (mlouies or foreign dependencies that wuuld not r 4 l 1 .iinm 4 .dy i^erome 
states in the Union was prohibited by the spiiit, if by the letter, of tin' Ju bucigii 

affairs up to a recent period non-intervention was tlie dominant priiu.:hipie of iiie administration, no mat.icr 
which party might be in power. But during the last few years tliis priiuiiph^ has bucji openly disrogvo-ded. 
Whatever view may be taken of the war wdth Spain,, thein .is no disputing ihe hmt tlioJ, its ouicorac. 
as seen in tlie acquisition of foreign territory, especially in another ]ieinisphc,re, was in eon sister it with Ihr. 
theory of the Constitution held by the founders of the Eepublie. A BcrieH of decisions of rim Ibiifcd 
States Supremo Court in 1901, delivered iu cases that had originated in the colle(?iioii of ciistoms by ihe 
revenue officers upon imports from the Philippines, Porto Eico, and Hawaii, gave legal form and substance 
to the colonial idea. These decisions, which (it should in fai.rness be stated) were made by a !.»are 
majority of the Court, held that the new possessions were not within the clause of the, CuiistituUou 
which provides that all duties, imports, and excises shall be uniform throughout tlie United StatosU the 
Court holding that, as here, territory belonging to the XJnited States ” is not .necessu,ri]y a part of [he 
United States, and entitled to the same rights and privileges as the territoiy of tlie individual States 
composing the Union. In other words, a place is definitely made for colonies under tho Constitution 
where many had thought no such place existed, and their government and treatment are thus (.mtruste<i 
„ , solely to the legislation of Congress, under the clause of the Constitution which provides tliut the 
Gongress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory 
' or other property belonging to the United States.” Thus public sentiment and judicial hiterpretiition 
alike have accepted the new state of affairs which has made America a colonial power. 
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The political transforiiiatiou of Japan is of too recent a date for any trustworthy judgment to be 
ibriiied as to its character, and still less as to its permanency. At the outset the revolution replaced the 
titular sovereign upon the throne, and was folio-wed by the destruction of the feudal system 
mider whieli the Tycoons had for nearly eight ceiituries governed Japan as a sort of Easterii 
Mayors of tiie Palace;’ The restoration, therefore, of the spiritual emperor seemed calculated to bring 
about tlie revival of the old autocratic system of rule. As a matter of fact the revolution has turned 
out to be onl}-’ the prelude to the ereal)ioii of a Constitutional Monaxcliy, formed after tlie feshion of the 
Western world. ‘Within the course of the years which ha-ye elapsed since the deposition of the Tycoon, 
Japan has been converted into a civilized, progressive, sell “governing commonwealth of the European 
type. During this jteriod post “ offices, railways, telegraphs, ironclads, weapons of precision, things 
hitherto uiikiiowii, have been introduced into the Japanese Empire. Primary schools, compulsory 
education, the use of the IDiropean alphabet tuid of liouiaii characters, freedom of the pi*ess, religious 
toleration, vote by ballot, party government, and well-nigh all the meclamism of European administra- 
tion liave been adopted by the sul:jects of the Mikado, wdio is still supposed to rule in virtue of his 
spiritual supremacy. The original Assembly, nominated in 18^5 l)y the Mikado, lias now been changed 
into a |)opiilar Ibirliament freely elected by the people. It is difficult to a\a>id a doubt how for the 
jM]>anese have iud.iiljed tlie spirit, as well as adopted the forms, of (ionstitiitional government. Still it 
must be seid tliat in the course of a period so brief as scarcely to count in the history of a nation, they 
have mot only made immense juaterial progress, but have developed a spirit of individual nationality 
whicdi augiirs well for their future. Japanese youths have been sent to all parts of the civilized world, 
to study the languages, tlie armies, and the industries of every important nation. Foreign instructors 
have been lunuglit into Ja;pan ; but tlieir sem'ices lia^n a,s a rule been dispensed with as soon as their 
pupils laid acquired sufficient knowledge to impart it as teachers to their iellovv-eountrymen. The 
motto ot Japan might well he that of Italy in tlie (uiribaldian era, /are da se. The progress of Japan 
has already induced the European Powers to forgo the right, guaranteed by the capitulation treaties, of 
having their subjects placed under consular jurisdietion. Finally, Japan's recent participation in the 
expedition of the Allied Powers for tlie rescue of the Ministers besieged in Pekin has raised the island 
empire of the East to the level of a Power of which account has to be taken in all internatioual 
questioiis ; and this position \vas finally confirmed by the alliance between Japan and Groat Britain at 
the opening of 1902, 

It is someiimes said tliat all these questions of what — for lack of any exactly equivalent English 
term- — may lie best called la ha/ute poUUqm, do not interest tlie labouring classes, who under the general 
demoeriitic teiideucies of our tiuie are gradually acquiring more and more political influence, 
and who in England, tlie United States; and the Eritisli self-governing colonies are practically : 
supreme wlienever they choose to exert their power. .But this, though true iii regard to a 
bygone time, is at the best only a half-truth nowadays. The spread of education, the wider, even if super- 
ficial aequaintaiice with foreign affiiirs created by the cheap press, the abolition of caste privileges, and 
tiie tone of modern thought, have all tended to render the civilized and seli-governiiig nations of the 
world more liomoge neons tlum they wmre wmnt to be. The sentiment of national pride is for nmre 
widely difiused, if not absolutely keener, nowadays than it was in bygone times. In consequence, 
popular opinion, whether intelligent or otherwise, plays a far larger part in public .affairs than it did 
formerly. The result of this changed state of- things must be to render the^ ideas which underlie 
Imperialism more intelligible and acceptable to tlie classes who live by manual labour than they Wore 
when the 19tli century came into existence. Moreover, these classes are beginning to reali.ze that 
their personal interests as wage-earners may be indirectly affected by..qiiestions of foreign or Imperial 
policy. Still it may be fully admitted that, as a rule, questions which directly affect the sons of toil are 
those most calculated to enlist their sympathies. The so-called governing classes have already begun to 
take this fact into account, and to modify tlieir tactics accordingly. During the discussions on parlia- 
mentary reform Lord Palmerston is reported to have replied to a friend, vflio remarked that in the 
reformed Parliament Ministers and members were much of the same class as they had been in the 
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pre-^Eeform era: “Yes, the actors will be the same: the only ditierence wil! be, tliat they will phiy to 
the gallery instead of to the stalls/’ Careful students of politics will probably agree tint tlie .iegislation 
of the last twenty-five years has' been largely iiitluenced by what may fairly be described as “ idayiiig to 
the. gallery/^ This tendency has -been most marked in dli'eat Britain, owing to ilie simple fact th;it the 
working-man’s vote ' is, electorally speakihg, more powerful there-^ than it is elsewhere. Tiic^ reiiiecbol 
legislation of Mr Oladstone with regard to Ireland, whether sound or imsoinKl wa.s fi d.ist:iiict violation of 
.the rights of property and' of freedom of contract. The system .of Coniity Onuneihv ly wfuen .loail ■ 
authority was transferred from the hands of the landed gentry to Boards elected- in . inojii by artisans- 
and labourers ; the; appointment of a Governinent Commission autborlKed. to deuuinine iliir reirt |v 
on any Irish estate by an arbitrary process, instead of by open coniirtUition : tic-' suosiiratioii oi Smic 
admimstration in domains hitherto left open to private enterprise; tlie preferi:!.U‘4‘ sfmwn iir ea! iiscal 
arrangements, for direct, as opposed to indirect, taxation ; the mterfereim^^^ litiuta’ i,ntd.e tne 

agitation against ground rents and in favour of the principle of bettenneiit : the ubligatiori pl;n.o'd iipfui 
railway companies to provide working-men’s trains at arbitrarily iixeti rates ; the liiea^ures lummd to- 
provide improved dwellings for the wmiking classes at rentals lower than, could be olajuncti to- halving 
the construction of such dwellings to be regulated by the laws of supply and deinanil : tlie to 

suppress usury by regulating the rate of interest the lender miglit Ih’. entitliai to charge and tin* 
borrower might be bound, to pay — may be cited asm few of the measures which would never ,ha.ve been 
adopted if the wcKrking-class vote had not become of parainoiLiit importance. ■ ■’We e:x]uv:'BS. no opiiuoii as 
I to ■ the wisdom or : unwisdom, the justice or injustice,' of these measures. .Botli |:*aiUi.es, - .lAbeiwIs .and' 

■■ Conservatives alike, are respon.sihle for the principle tlmt legislation must .hencelbrwaril i.Kr ni firvour of ' 
the masses. rather than of tire classes. It is only fiu,r to acknowledge tluit, so far, t.iie woihiug eh-mm 
exercised their' power with moderation. On the -other- hand, strikes .have ' increased -m limnber' and .M'i. 

. eflfectiveness. .These disputes, almost without exception, have been initia'lud- ly .the. workincn, eitiiei' -t.o 
demand an increase of wages or to protest against a proposed diminution of wages. If the 'aggregate .loss ■ 
occasioned by these interruptions of labour could be ascertained, it would ifc ibinid to cKcm^d In- hrr arty 
gains that individual trades may have derived from successful atrikcfS. A dein on strati on, lirovErver, ti'iui 
the blank tickets in a lottery far exceed in value the winning prizes has never stojvpL/tl ilie pulilic nveu 
investing in lotteries; and the fact that in the long run strikes arc a loniug husiiiess for tlio worlnuon 
will never deter Trades Unions from resorting to industrial Ysvarih, re. Tlie modi unis of ibo ..Inti- 
Combination laws have facilitated the promotion of Trades Unions, and the malvriu! crua/iit-iun u-f ihr' 
working classes has beyond doubt improved in all trades which have been hUh form iMomrlh! labour 
organkations. It maybe questioned whether wages would not have risen witboni Tno'k^s 1/ iiiouH, or 
whether the purchasing value of wages to-day corresponds witli their noutiuol rise. SiJ!!. ihe ]mxid fm-t 
remains that under Trades Unions British workmen earn a larger wage than tiiey did in au ohh-r and 
freer era; and the probability seems to be tliat these trade organizatioriB will io coming years luH-omc 
even more truly representativa of tl'm body of working men than they are at present, llm dovixhie r.f a 
“living wage,” which has gained much ground during the period under consideration, is inanifesily 
unsound in the form it has taken, as it is obvious that no business can be carried ou pcruian^aitly at a 
loss occasioned by an excessive cost of labour, while it is by no ineans equally obvious timt labour would 
not he forthcoming for a lower remuneration than that actually demanded on the score of the real or 
supposed necessities of the laborers. The idea so prevalent in the duys of the ChriRtian Socialist school, 
that aE labour difficulties could be solved by a system of co-operation, has been dispelled Iry the discovery 
that co-operation, as between capital and labour, means, whan tested by experience, that the latter has 
the right to share in the profits when trade is good, but is mioble to contribute towards the losBes when 
trade^is bad. The craze for compulsory arbitration in all labour tlisputes is equally fallaeioiie, f>wing to 
, the circumstance that no court of arbitration, however constituted, can compel capitalists to carry on 
mills, mines, or factories .at a price they do not deem remunerative, or can coerce workmen int,o working 
^ for a wage„they hold to be insufficient for their needs. In the future, as in the past, all trade disputes 

must be ultimately settled on the “pull devil, pull on the part of the men 
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and lock-outs on the part oi the masters. We may reasonably hope that the folly of iimiecessary con- 
flicts between labour and capital -will commend itself more strongly to all classes of the community, but 
the ‘uUirm ratio in industrial, as in all other disputes, must consist in an appeal to the relative strength 
of the two contending parties. Apart from the agitation for an eight hours’ day of labour, there is no 
evidence of any decided Socialist tendency on the part of the working classes in Great Britain. This 
inay be attributed Ao certain very obvious causes. The first is, that under British laws and ideas the 
artisan enjoys an amount of independence and freedom without a parallel in other European countries, 
and in many respects in excess of that possessed by his class in the great Eepiiblic of. the West, The 
second is, the extraordinary strength of : the social organriation in England, which almost precludes any ; 
revolutionary action on the part of the labouring classes, except at periods of intense popular excitement. 
The third and the most potent is, the strong desire of the individual in English society, no matter what 
his position in life may be, to rise into a class superior to iiivS own. The attainment of this desire is 
facilitated by the tact that any man of intelligence and energy can force his way from a humble origin 
to a comparatively exalted positioii. In consequence, the very ineii who otherwise, by virtue of their 
strengtii of wdll and character, would become class leaders, end as champions of the established social order. 
b[o otlier expiaiiatioii accounts for the almost complete absence in recent times of any English leader of 
the proletariat wlio has risen to high note even amongst his own class. A similar remark applies, though 
wdtli less force, to the working classes in all other communities of English race and origin. 

On the other hand, the growidi of the Socialist party in almost all coiitiiiental countries cannot but 
be regarded as a marked feature in the period to which the foregoing remarks have reference. In 
Gerniaiiy, in spite of— possibly in consequence of — repeated legislative attempts to suppress 
Socialism by force, the idea of founding a new social system on the negation of the right of 
the iiidividual to hold private property has made rapid progress. The Socialists have now 
become a powerful party in the Eeichsratli, and at each election have been returned in increasing 
numbers by Berlin and the other large industrial centres of Germany. In Austria the Socialist- Anti- 
Semite coalition has reduced parliamentary government to a nullity. In France the Socialists have 
compelled the Govermiieiit to carry out legislation based on communist ideas, especially with regard 
to labour disputes between employers and wmianen. In Italy the Socialist movement has assumed 
proportions wduch seem to threaten the permanence of a monarchical form of Governinent, while in 
Ilussia .they appear to have become the mainspring of all the Anti-Autocratic inovements. In /fiict 
Anarchism and Nihilisin owe their origin to liiissia, and date their active existence from little more than 
a €|iiarter of a century ago, when the Kihiiist creed was propounded by Bakoiinine. Nihilisin, in so fiir 
as any distinct opinion as to so nebulous a creed can be formed, is a repetition of Hamlet’s saying, The 

time is out of joiirfT suppleinented by the corollary thob the only way A to set it right ” is to destroy 

all existing institufeions— social, legal, or political Logic wmuld lead the holders of; this' creed' to 'the ; 
conelusioii that if the Creation has proved a hopeless failure, mankind wwild do wisely., to terminate : 
, by imiversal self-immolation an experiment ■which has failed. Human nature, howxwer, even amidst 
MMlists, is never rigidly logical, and the adherents of this faith of despair are still sufficiently liumiai 
to cherish the idea that if they could only get rid of the present social organizations they could call into 
being a new earth, if not a new heaven. The way by wdiich this transformation ie to be eflected is by 
a series of outrages so appalling as to shake society to its very centre. The .present writer’s ov/n 

observation of Eussia, before even the name of Nihilism had become familiar to Western ears, led liiiii 

to the conclusion that the colossal Empire of the North was an ideal soil for the growth of all insane 
revolutionary passions. In no part of the world is the contrast between the gorgeous luxury of the rich 
and the sordid, squalid misery of the poor so flagrant. Nowhere else are the material conditions of 
existence so hard for the masses ; nowhere is the line of cleavage between wealth and poverty cut so 
Bharply. In Eussia there may be said, in comparison with the size of the population, to be no middle 
educated class; and in as far as such a class exists at all, it consists mainly of Germans and Jews. If 
this view is correct, it is not ditficult to understand why the crudest theories and the most extravagant 
of beliefs should find a following in the dominions of the Tsar. No wish to extenuate in any way 
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a 'h;erieB of ■' crimes which during the latter years ' of tdicf 19 nhiX'Kca Jainauoiy is 

conveyed' by the admission that in Eussia tlie .outrages of .Aiiarc'hism Ui.ay. to sona:^ exieut lie ax:.(x>iii|:uiriie.i 
by. not ignoble aspirations, and palliated' 'in a degree by tiie wretchcd.iiess of ihtor per|;a,::tavilr>rH, li' 
.Anarchism' were confined to Eiissia' there iiiigiit be ground to tinu' thi- hnon of imiina luight 

'disappear as rapidly as it has arisen/' ' Unfortunately tiuMlisea fol eoou' the mai,iilaiid of 

Europe, and has not only reached British shores in -the .form of tlie lAmimi but i.n,i.s c.rosseint!ie 

Atlantic and under the Stars and Stripes. T.l,ie ios|foir.;innu oi^ t biu^ ttruigs 

possibly is that the conditions under wliic.]! Aiiarcliisiii sprang up ui Ida.-dr- •‘xAi. in a nn; 

. smaller degree, ill all civilized comiimuities. Tlie ine(|uaiitiea ol: i]nsHa!i f.-xi:-uaa'c. Im- fuiwra>.i- Iuoaiv-h 
■ wealth. and poverty, the confliefc between capital and labour, eu,nnoi^ foil to c.raufo .n i.n(.n.hid, siaui mind 
amidst individual menfo^^^^ of the classes wliidi liave not diviwn [nizcs in hf/< Irrupry. 1 vxib 

the established order of things is pardonable eiioagh. jVat vvIp/u disYMOiO-iit ut'Ubop.'^ uun* Mn;,r;;u-y ua 
iiniQcent .iiKliyiduais, whose sole offence is that they lioki Inghrr siai.ujas L>l^ a.re vxjiiunhn ,.hnii incir 
fellows,. discontent becomes a crime, and must be crushed in tlie iHforesi,s ot: cfvihza.tio[L AnardusiM 

has driven the great mass of the middle class in all civilized covnii.ni'-' uj kM>k ciii* sir-piritin f-ii ;LjI 
, popular agitations, and this change of seutimeiit has leeimme ef the mu in ib' Uin foMn-.a\al:ivc 

leaction which we eoiisider to have been the distinguishing ieaunv ui n-utuir hisiten. 

To tlioSe'Who are old enough to reiiien.iber iiie e;:i.rlier days n| /lu Xirtmiun rU:,. ii a*' nni 
pleasant to' note iunv laauy of the kkxi^ sympaikicis v/hah luld sw-^v ut iluii p-uou! bu\u u’OM| uvah. d 
:from waa.:it of sustenance, just as plants die for .lack oi wa ter, li mn.y 1;^.^ \vo.riir.- wd.i.ile w.i recabi 
a-^ few of these dispelled illuHions. Wlierc i.s now the .cult of ioixdg.u. ■palrriol.-s -t. " .11 uiry -: 
successor to the nianties of Kossath, C.vai-il)id.di, Bch.a,iii}'h .l/H.Ini .I’olbip-or .MmwoV! wm-a lo 
appear it.i England,, he.wouid be recciwid-witli absolute iud.ihe.ro nee, or 'ha.iidei.i over it' ih<' j^uHr-o. If In*' 
Bernard were ■ jfiaced' upon his trial nowadays, not all the suceesH 0 .rs f.^t ih:- .la.io ,b.l,r .i'.f,.iuoi. da.iacr^ a’l .1.1.;?.^ 
bar could secure his aecjuittal by the verdict of a.Londoii jury. Vv’hmr/ is tbi* a miauls f !]a i v/f- 
govemment under parliaiueiitary iiistitutioiis was a sort of universal iiaiiatiu lu all roimhis-. 

at all times? Some wamds used by the lute Ih'ince Consort during the C.’rijus-mn campaioic liu;' wlil'cv. 
that representative, goveriiiueiit was on its trial, raised a tremendous iniiviy ah flue Lime nf ifriv ivtienruce. 
If His Eoyal Highness had stated that the Ten Coiuinandineims wc’ri' o]W{) U) x-riiirism. hy^ rixujd hntvily 
f have ''haeii. exposed eto greater .animadversion. But the pa.rliamentary system 'rio' lo.i.igcr 'excites iho 
admiration it formerly obtained, and even Englishmen as a body luivt* dritk-d bi^/k t^wurr:,- iLu* boli‘*r ^9“ 
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their forefathers, that the systoni works well in, Ifoigkind, lai !ic»i cguallj vo'l! fosvwliinc. .Ag 
are we renihuled no longer that ''the seliool, master is aljrou,d "A Siuct* iSTo Envlanbi hu.s hsd as mnib-. 
a system of universal compulsory elementary ediicatiu,u u.s British slutixinciisldp s ^n\hl dtwisis b.nt 1 1n* nu.vi. 

■ ardent educationalist would probably not deny that tlie results of lUa^ Board Schnids havf.^ md, ikilirhrd t.ho 
expectations entertained at their inauguration. Tlie ]ail>lic at largo have ceasmi t.u awrer?i t.ho d,urfrine 
tliat mental iiistniction is the one thing needful to raise the moral, inlellerl ual, amd materia! si aius <d H!e 
. masses* Ho doubt popular enthusiasm on behalf of popular education has Inrun impainai by the expt.mm 
of the School Boards and liy the extent to which the Ediieutional Ikiilanu-iim me the |j|ira.Ae uf a 
bygone day — have disregarded the limitations placed upon their functions as the parxawors of eleimmiary 
education. Still, the cost of the Board School system would have l^eeii overlooked if the ]jiihlic had 
. learnt to distrust the theory on which the system was foimdexi The education aequireil in virtue of ih<‘. 
Act of 1870, whatever its otlier defects or shortcomings, has no doulit made tlic Britisli peoplti much mun) 
of a hewspapar-readhig community than they were previously, aiid has iliereby rendered them heiun^ 
;■ citizens and more ardent patriots. But a conviction that this is" so iloes not siiltice to rcst^orc llte 
enthusiasm with which popular education was regarded at the tiixie of its introductimi into ,.Kngiat.n], on 
thej eve of the Branco- German war. 





and Dalniatia— are kingdoms; two — ^Lower and Upper 
Austria — archdudiies ; six — Salaburg, Btyria, Carintjiiaj 
Caraiola, Silesia, and Bukovina— duchies ; two — Gor^ 


AUSTEIA-HUNCtAEY. 


Geogeaphy akb Statistics.—L The Whole MonwrcJvy. 

*\ji^t'i'i;H'krungariaii monarchy consists of two states: 
i. kingcioms and lauds represented in. the council 

fj the ciniure- (]:ieiclisrath)/'Ginof!iciaUj also called Austria 
(Austria proper) ; and the ‘G.ands of St Stephen’s Cro-wn,'” 
iiuoflicialir called Iluiigary, Austria proper is composed 
of seaviiteen ‘‘GaudSj" called also Crown landsd’ Of 
these, tliree -™~iiainely, Bohemia, Galicia and Lodoineria, 


■ AdminisfcrativB lYrritories. 


.VCSTUIA — 

Lower Airstria 
Upper Au.siri.'i 
Sal /.burg , 
oryria 
Ydrinthla . 
Caniiolii . 

Ts?rriiory 
Tirol an(.i Vor;U'l 
Bohemia , 
Moravia . 

Silesia 
Ualieia 
Biihovimi 
Dalmatia . 


Total 


Hungary — 

Hungary proper 
Uroalia and Sla%mnia 
Fimne 

Total . 

Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
Bosnia and Herzegovina 


Areas in 

Population 

Population in 1390. 

Miles. 

in 1880. 

Mules. 

I'ernalos. * 

Total. 

7,630 

2,330,621 

1,307,913 

1,353,886 

2,661,799 

4,617 

759,620 

388,762 

397,069 

785,831 

2,757 

163.570 

85,948 

87,562 

173,510 

S,642 

1,213,597 

635,967 

646,741 

1,282,708 

3,992 

343,730 

176,473 

184,535 

361,008 

3,844 

481,243 

238,011 

260,947 

498,958 

3,074 

647.934 

351,844 

343,540 

695,384 

11,287 

912,549 

454,769 

474,000 

928,769 

19,997 

5,560,819 

2,821,989 

3,021,105 

.5,81.3,094 

8,555 

2,153,407 

1,087,340 

1,189,530 

2,276,870 

1,981 

565,475 

288,908 

318,741 

605,649 

30,212 

5,958,907 

3,260,433 

3,347,383 

6,607,816 

4,022 1 

571,671 

324,469 

322,122 

646,591 

4,923 1 

476,101 

266,303 

261,123 ' 

527,426 

115,533 

22 , 144,244 

11,689,129 ! 

12,206,284 

23,895,413 

103,015 

13 , 812,880 

7,548,012 

7,683,515 

15,231,527 

16,421 

1 , 905,295 

1,105,272 j 

1,096,655 ; 

2,201,927 

8 

21,684 1 

14,691 1 

15,446 1 

30,337 

124,444 

15,739,259 

8 , 667,975 

8,795,616 

17 . 463,791 

239,677 

87 , 883 , 603 . 

20 , 357,104 

21,001,900 

41,359,204 

19,702 

1 , 361,290 

851 , 134 . . 

739,902 

1,591,036 


Gradiaka and Tirol — counties raised to principalities 
{gefib'stete grafschufteii) ; two — Moravia and Istria — 
nmrgraviates (march counties). Vqrarlherg bears the title 
simply of ^Maiid.” Trieste, with its. district, is a town 
treated as a special Crown land. For administrative 
purposes Trieste, with C4orz-Gradiska and Istria, con- 
stituting the Austro -Illyrian coast land, and Tirol and 
Yoraiiberg, are each comprehended as one administrative 
territory. The remaining lands CGnstitut(3 each an 

administrative territory by 
itself. The lands of Bt 
Steplierds Crowui” are com- 
po>sed of — (1) the kingdom of 
Hungary, %vith which are in- 
corporated the former grand- 
principality of Transylvania 
(Siebenburgen), and a part 
of tlie military frontier ; 
(2) the kiiigdoni of Croatia- 
Slavonia, to which belongs 
the former Croato-SIavonian 
military frontier ; and (B) the 
towm and district of Flume. 
By the Berlin Treaty of 1878 
the principalities of Bosnia 
and : Herzegoviiia, owning 
Turkey as suzei-ain, are placed 
iinder the: ndminis^ of 
Austria-Hungary ; while Aus- 
trian garrisons are stationed 
at three points in the Turkish 
sanjak of Novi-Eazar. 

A rea and Population ^ — 
The areas and the popula- 
tions, according to the cen- 
suses of 1880 and 1890, of 
the different administrative territories are given in the 
aceompanying table. According to the census of 1900, 
the population of Austria was then some 26,120,000; 
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that of HiragaTy in tlie middle of 1898 was 18,86 2^ 2b 9 ; 
so tliat the 'total population of the whole rnonarohy at 
the end of 1900, on these results, aggregated about 45 J 
millions. The number of inhabitants to an English squ?ira 
mile in 1890 was, in Austria, 206 ; in Hiingar}^ 140. 
The average yearly increase of population in Austria trom 
1869 to 1880 was 0-87, from 1880 to 1890, OnO per 
cent., and from 1890 to 1900, 0*94 per cent. ; in Hungary, 
from 1869 to 1880, 0*13, and from 1880 to 1890, H09 
per cent. In Bosnia and Herzegovina, the number of 
inhalntants to English square mile was 81, and the 
average yearly increase (1885-95) 1*7 per cent. 

GoverimieM, — The present constitution of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy is based on the Pragmatic Sanction 
of the Emperor Charles YL of 19th April 1722, whereby 
the succession to the throne is settled in the dyn«asty of 
Hapsburg-Lothiangen, descenulirig by right of primogeni- 
ture and lineal succession to male heirs, and, in co.se of 
their: extinction, to the female line, and whereby the in- 
dissolubility and indivisibility of tlie monarchy are deter- 
mined ; is based, further, on the diploma of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph I. of 20th October 1860, whereby the con- 
stitutional form of government is introduced ; and on the 
fundamental hiws of the 21st December I8G7, regulating 
the affairs common to all lands of the nionarcliy. 

The unity of tlie monarchy is expressed in the eommoii 
head of the state (emperor of Austria and apostolic king 
of Hungary) and in the declared community of certain 
state departments (Foreign AHiiirs and the Army), as also 
of the organs appointed for their maintenance — tlie 
Delegations, Common Miiristry, Common Supreme Court- 
of Exchequer. In other relations tlie two states of 
Austria and Hungary, composing tlie monarchy, are com- 
pletely independent, each having its separate parliament 
and separate Government. The constitutional right of 
voting money applicable to the common athiirs and of 
its political control is exercised by the Delegations, which 
consist each of sixty members, chosen for one 3 mar, one- 
third of them by the Austrian Herrenhaus (Upper 
House) and the Hungarian Table of Magnates (Upper 
House), and two-thirds of them by the Austrian and the 
Hungarian Houses of Idepreseiitatives. The Ilclegations 
are annually summoned by the monarcli alternately to 
Vienna and to Budapest. Each delegation has its 
sepai^ate sittings, both alike public. Tlieir decisions arc 
reciprocally communicated in writing, and, in case of n on- 
agreement, their deliberations are renewed. Bhoiild three 
such interchanges be made without agreement, a comiuun 
plenary sitting is held of an eipial number of both delc- 
• gations ; and these collectively, without discussion, decide 
the question by common vote. The common decisions of 
both Houses require, for their validity the sanction of the 
monarch. Each delegation has the right to formulate 
resolutions independently, and to call to account and 
arraign the common ministers. In the exercise of their 
office the members of both delegations are irresponsible, 
enjoying constitutional immunity. 

For the administration of cumiaon affairs there are three 
ministries : the Ministry of the Imperial House of Foreign 
Affairs ; the jiliiiistry of War, including the naval depart- 
ment; and the Common Ministry of Finance. For the 
control of the common finances there is appointed a 
Comnion Supreme Coui4 of Exchequer. The Ministry of 
Foreign, Affairs can conclude international treaties. But 
commercial treaties and such state treaties as impose 
burdens on the state, or parts of the state, or involve a 
change of territory, require the parliamentary assent of 
both states. The Common Ministry of’ War is the highest 
authority for the administration of all military affairs, to 
-the exclusion of the functions, committed to the ministries 


for dcd'ence of- t'WU ij.ii i;it..ary 

and administrative S'irwcc oi v.])e arjaT 'there arc tdceen 
military tenitories Hbui'tcen. efeqie'COinTiianib; , and one 
inilitaiy eommaiid), ri r^pceici cnria-^-eviuiruiiid b,;r- 

IlMsida and f ler.'wgf'Vbia. I bU. !■ re-:- GtiA-h::! author- 
ities are the S'U'|:>]'l.C'nieni:riry ' f ihjv/oa:;.cc//^') 
iiaimls ba iff' arnpA Uorrr- lor Ua* wie.-e 

l>iisii]C5:'B it' is to lill np deiif'ierK'iet rn Tlie e.rinv and. to 
kee[> the regisrer of the trooif;-. 


The army oa a. ceaea iViotniy nuCi TKcyg iei; 
fiiiietionaries, laen. aret -iie .jiursuic 

the diliereiit buuici^ of trofsp;-- : 


! Rodygtiard Iniaiitry . 

I In flint ly . . ■ • ■ 

i OhaBsoLirs .... 
j Mounted BodvgiiaiAi 
Cavalry . U 

Field Artillery 

Fortress Artillery 

Pioneers 

Railway and Teloyrap-h Royimeri 
Transport Hervioe (i rain') . 
Otiwr Scrvice.s . . , - 
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uroi i 


ill>r i i ; 
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Extraordinary Iho'e 


The navy on its peace iooUny comd/vA l udham., Ac., and ■ 

ll-ihd sailors ibr land, service: lAB and cnihM’x hir uviv 

Korvice ; tota! number of lobtscync' tc- th,c mivyc PlAo. ■ 

The lleet consist.-, of: -- 


j Xuml' 


l»atile.dj,i?iS and ernif.'-m . i xT ; 

l:lnA05 

'iOb'AtKhi ' . 1x057- 

Torpedtj dfcat.s . . ,1 * 

7,495 

?7A'G0'i '1.0 22 

dVausporta ... . j , ■ b ^ 


o,'50t) i 'iU:.] 

River bo:its . . . i 0 1 

1,559 

4.090 i A-O) 

Ships for mission statioiis 1 3 5 J 

lS,5Sb 

13,750 1 2,7;'7I 

and coast scrv.ice | ' . | 



Ships for special }»urp.tsc,': | i 

7. 7h0 

5.905 : • 222' 

and shiijs (tf servitudir | i 

Tniininy slii]].s . . . j 10 j 

] 5.990 

2..9i]0 i lA-U-' 

Hulks . 1 5 1 

0.5:10 

... j :iiS6 

Ba.A . 1 15] 1 

i,s7,r.n 

279,005 i :Ub979 

The bVmumou Hiui.'^lry id' b'iiiAJna’ In 

IS 'charge, .'vT. tli? 

linanees of coumnut ntia-ioa ‘>f t 

he Btal'i 

dy|.#t„ crmsurtiiA 

of Treasur'v billBhwrKl IRIU mm 


ill ("ouimori, am 

of t]i(3 H'lill .standing cemnnou funds. T1 

u,:; l'■ec|uisitious o 


■ (hi ilvrHny.) 


1875. , 

. RAG ' j 1S05. '■ 

K'cpenditurc— j 


'y" j 

Foreign Allairs , . . . i 

.' 396 

,36b’7i ■ '333. 

War and Marine 

fMj05-4 

1GOS5 ■ i ■ 

Finance . . . ■ ■ ■ . . ■ i 

154:-2 

''I67*3i'' UW4 

Board of Control , , . ! 


lO'd j , ■' 10 *7 

Total 

■9566*1 ' 

lOddl’b',:; 13053*1 

Ilevemie — 



For the above Pepartments 
Custom 3 . ‘ • • - 

Proportional CoiitrihnfionB 

.' :. 4,32’ ■ 

:■ :99T*4' 

. S136*?'. 

- 25S*2'i. "260*7 
.(■,A,02*24' 

I':'; .8,316*4 

Total 

yMmdd. 



tlie- departmtnits of coiumon affairs are covered, Jiiwt, 1w 

, the ireviMiues: iprdpiiiQf 

::%prepie;'Cdhril|ffllxchei|uerr;.'^ 

: the ::yust#x]h$q:. ■ 
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tributions of tlie two states (at present 66-|f per eeiit. 
being paid by tlie kingdoms arid lands represented in the 
Reichsrathj 33-^ per the lands of the Hungarian 

crown)j 2 per cent, of the remainder beingj lioweYer, 
previously debited to Hungary on account of the in- 
corporation of the former military frontier. 

The budget for the comraon administration for the year 
1 900 was as follows : — 


i ' 

Ordinary. 

Extra- 

ordinary. 

Total. j 

Expmditirre. 

1. Ministry of Foreign AliUirs . 

£427,036 

£8,422 

£436,3.58 

2. Ministry of War ; ; 

11,550,407 

1,0S1,S51 

585,867 

570,110 

12,145,274 

1.660,070 

3. liUnistrv of Finance 

177, 624'; 

790 

178,423 

4. Board of Ooiitrol . . . . 

12,955 


12,055 

Total . . 

£13,250,773 

£1,174,207 

£14,433,080 

liefewur:. 

1. Ministry of Foreign Affairs . 

£15,075 


£15,075 

2. Ministry of War .... 

370.557 


370,5.57 

3. Ministry of Finance 

3;377 


3,377 

4. Board of Control .... 

529 


529 

5, The Cnstorns .... 

5,201,019 


5,201,019 

C. .Payment by Hungary on account 

176,855 


176,855 

of Iricorj)oration of Military 
Frontier 




7. Austria’s Contribution (G6|§ iter 
cent.) 

S. Hungary’s Contribution (33A, iter 

5 , 754 , 002 : 


5,754,002 

2,911,660 


2,011,666 

ceiit.) 




Total . . . . 

£14,433,080 


£14,433,080 


Cojrmherce. — On the basis of the customs and commercial 
agreement between Austria and Hungary, concluded in 
1867 and renewable every ten years, the following atiairs, 
in addition to the eonmion ahairs of the monarchy, are 
in both sOites ti'eated according to the same principles 
Coiiuiiereial ahkirs, including custoins legislation ; legis- 
latioii on the duties closely connected with industrial 
prodaction—on beer, brandy, sugar, and mineral oils; 
determination of legal tender and coinage, as also of 
the principles regulating the Austro -Hiiiigariaii Bank; 
ordinances in respect of such railways as affect the 
interests of both states. In respect, also, of the principles 
of the military system and of the yearly vote of the 
contingent of recruits, the Iws passed in both stales 
must always be in accord. In conformity with the 
•customs and commercial compact between the two states, 
reranved last in 1899, the monarchy constitutes one 
identical customs and commercial tei’ritory, inclusive of 
the 0 (;cupied provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina and 
the principality of Liechtenstein. Outside of this custoins 
and eomnierchd. territory, there are only the two free 
ports of Trieste juid Fiiime, and tlie two small com- 
munities of Tirol and Yorarlberg, which are consigned 
to the German customs territory. The foreign trade of 
the monarchy, in the scope defined by the inclusions 
and exclusions above specified, amounted in the three years 
1889, 1898, aiid 1899, to the followdng respective values 
in millions sterling 

1SS9. 1S98. mo. 

Total Imports . . . - 47*4 68*3 66-8 

Total Exports . . . . 63*8 67*2 77*3 

In 1889 and 1899 there was, accordingly an excess of 
exports to the values of £16,400,000 and £11,500,000, 
whereas in 1898 the imports exceeded the exports by 
£ 1 , 100 , 000 . 

Of the total itnpoHs in 1899, wool and woollen yarns and goods 
composed 11*35 per cent; cotton and cotton^, yarns and goods, 
8*63 per cent. ; wood, coal, and turf, 5*68 per cent ; silk and silk 
goods, 5*50 per cent. ; animal products, 6*42 per cent; base 
nrxl w!?,res: 4*1.5 ocr cent : veirdtables and fruit 4*11 ner 


ex 2 )orts, wood, coal, and turf composed 17*08 percent, b sugar, 9*33 
per cent.; corn, pulse, fruit, and meal, 7*94 per cent. 5 animal pro- 
ducts, 7*80 per cent. ; animals for slaiigliter and beasts of burden, 
6*94 per cent. ; vegetables and fruit, 5*38 per cent. ; wool, yarns, 
and textiles, 4*42 per cent ; precious metals and coins, 3*82 per 
cent. ; leatlier and leather goods, 3*25 per cent. ; instruments, 
watclies, and hardware, 3*13 per cent. ; glass and glass wares, 
2*65 per cent.; iron and iron wares, 2*43 per cent. ; wooden and 
bone articles, 2*43 per cent; drinks, 2*39 per cent. ; clothes, linen, 
finery, 2*31 per cent. 

Of agiicultiiral, forest, and lishery produce in the year 1899, 
the value of imports amounted to £31,300,000 ; of exports, 
£28,900,000. Of the products of the mining and smelting 
industries, the imports (1899) were £8,000,000 ; the exports, 
£5,500,000. The imports of the other industries valued 
£26,600,000 ; the exports, £42,900,000. Of the total imports 
about 10 per cent, eaine, of the total exports about 6 per cent, 
went, by sea ; the rest liy land. 

The most important place of derivation and of destination for 
the Austro-Hungarian trade is the German emiiire, with 35 per 
cent, of the im]:)orts and 54 per cent, of the exports. Great 
Britain’s share is 12 per cent, of the imports and 9 per cent, 
exports ; Italy, 7 per cent, imports, 7 per cent, exports ; Russia, 
7 per cent, imports, 3 per cent, exports ; Erance, 3 x^er cent, 
imports, 3 per cent, exports ; the United States of America, 8 per 
cent, imports, 2 jicr cent, exports ; India, 6 per cent, imports, 
2 per cent, exports. Important is the tratie also with tlie 
Netherlands, Rumania, Servia, Turkey, and Switzerland. 

Tho Ausi/n'i^IIungarian’ Bmik . — Common to the two states of 
the monarchy is the ‘LVustro- Hungarian Bank,” which possesses 
a legal exclusive right to tlie issue of bank notes. In virtue of 
tlm new bank statute of the year 1899 the bank is a joint-stock 
company, with a stock of 210,000,000 crowns (£8,780,000). The 
bank’s notes of issue .must be covered to the extent of two-fifths 
l)y legal specie (gold and current silver) in reserve ; the rest of the 
paper circulation, according to bank usage. When the amount 
of bank notes in circulation exceeds the specie in reserve by more 
than 400,000,000 crowns, the bank has to pay botli states a tax 
of 5 pier cent, on the surplus. The inanageiiient of the bank and 
the supervision exercised over it by the state are established on a 
footing of erpiality. both states liavingeach the same influence. 


AAngdoms and lands 


2. A ii^tria Broper, 

Austria p)roper compjrises the 
represented in the Eeichsrath,” covering an area alto- 
gether of 115,533 English square iiLiile.s, with a population 
at the census of 31st December 1890 of 23,895,413, or 
208 inhabitants pter square mile. Of this popoulation over 

6.000. 000 are distributed among 772 towns, and over 

17.000. 000 are scattered in 58,479 rural comin unities. 
In 1900 the largest towns xvere : — Vienna, with 1,639,811 
inhabitants; Prague, 197,000; Trie.ste, 167,000; Lemberg, 
142,000 ; Graz, , 125,000 ; . Briiiin, 105,000. For every 
1000 men there are lO-bl women. Of the |:)opiilation 
60*5 per cent, are single; 33*3 per cent, are 
married ; the rest are widowers, widoAvs, or 
divorced. For every 1000 inhabitants, again, 

there are 129 under 6 years of age ; 110, from, 6 to 10 
years old; 103, froni 10 to 15 years old ; klD, from 16 to 
65 years old ; and 49 above 65 years of age. Further, 
for every 1000 inhabitants 16 marry per year; 37 to 
39 are born; and 25 to 28 die. Of persons mafrying, 
88 per cent, are single, and 12 per cent, widowers or 
widows. For every 1000 children born, 514 are males, 
148 illegitimate, and 28 still-born. I’or every 1000 males 
that have died, 354 died in their first year and 507 at 
an age between 1 and 5 years ; for every 1000 females 
that have died, 299 died in their first year and 455 at 
an a.ge between 1 and 5 years. The propjortion of mar- 
riages, living births, and deaths for the years 1875, 1885, 
1835, and 1898 is sho*wn in the following table : — 


metals ami wares, 4*16 per cent ; vegetables and fruit, 4*11 per 
cent.; corn, pulse, and meal, 3*50 per cent.; colonial goods, 2*97 
per cent. ; leather and leather goods, 2*93 per cent ; maoliinery 
ami apparatus, 2*90 per cent ; literary and artistic objects, 2*90 per 
cent.; ‘instruments, watches, and hardware, 2*82 per cent; llax, 
hemp, jute, and wai'os, 2*73 per cent. ; drinks, 2*67 per cent. Of 


Year. 

} For every 1000 Inhabitants the inimher of 

Marriages. 

Born alive, i 

1 Beaths. 

1875 

: 47-28 

iO-29:, 

30*33 

1885 

15-32 

37-63 

30T5 

1895 ; 

16*10 

j 37-94 ■ 

27*53 

. . 1898 i 

.:ovM5*66' 

37-20 

*24-90 
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Tlie transmarine emit:^ration averaged per year, from 1889 
to 1893, 38,240; fi-om 1894 to 1898, 31,218 persons. 
Of these emigrants two- thirds went to North xlnierica, 
and almost all the rest to Brazil, Argentina, and 
Uruguay. 

At the censuses of 1880 and 1890, the difierent races, as deter- 
mined by the different languages spoken by them, were represented 
asfollo’i^s: — 


In itercentages of the Home-horn 
Population, 


Of the Germans, 28 per cent, are in Lower Austria ; ^25 '5 per 
cent, in Bohemia ; 10 per cent, in Styria ; 9 per cent, in Upper 
Austria; 8 per cent in Moravia; 5 per emit, in Tirol; tlie 
rest being scattered over all the other Austriaii laiuls. Of tlie 
Bohemians, Moravians, and Slovaks, 66 per cumt. are in Boheiviia ; 
29 per cent in Moravia; 2 per cent, in Silesia; 1*7 per cent^ in 
Lower Austria. The Poles are found almost exclusively in Galicia 
(94*4 per cent) and Silesia (4*8 per cent.). The Eutheiiians 
occupy Galicia (91*3 percent.) and Biikovina (8*6 percent). Of 


and 21 *9 per cent in tlie Coast Province, Of the Italians^ f>B*2 
per cent, are settled in Tirol ; 43 *6 per cent, in the Coast Province ; 

_ 2*4 per cent, in .Dalmatia, The Ruinainaiis arcs confined almost 

exclusively in Bukovina (99*6 per cent.). Tlie Magyars bedonging to 
the Austrian state are to be found only in Bukovina, Of Airntrian 
lands, Lower and Upper Austria, Salzburg, and 'Vorarlberg are 
almost purely German. In Styria 68 jier cent, of the popula- 
tion is German, and 32 per cent. Slovenes. In CaTiiithia, 
71*5 per cent, of the population is German, against 28*5 per 
cent, of Slovenes. In Tirol 55 per cent, of the populatioii 
is German and 45 per cent. Italian. In Silesia 48 per cent, of 
the population is German, against 30 per cent, of Poles and 

__ 22 per cent, of Czechs. In Bohemia the Czeclns iiroponderate to- 
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the extent of 63 per cent. . of the population against 37 per cent, 
of Geximns. ’ Moravia is divided between 70 per cent. Czechs and 

30 per cent O-ermans, In Garin this the Slovenes constitute 
94 percent, of the population, the Germans only 6 per cent. In 
the Coast Province M per cent, of the population is Italian, 

31 per cent. Slovenes, and 21 per cent. Serbo-Croats, the Germans 
compC{smg only 2*3 per cent. Galicia has a population 53 per 
cent Polish, 43 j^r cent. Kuthenian, and 3*5 per cent. German. 
Ill Lukovma the Riithenians form 42 per cent, of the population 


I side by side with a Bnimmian population 32 per cent, a German 
I population 21 per’ cent., Poles 3*7 per cent, and Magyars 3*3 
: per cent, . , • 

Of the total population 91 per cent, belong to the 
Catholic Church, and by far the greatest part of the? 
Catholics are Catholics according to the Eoman rite.. 
Catholics of the Greek and the Armenian rite arc com* 
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fined almost exclusively to Galicia and }3iiko\iiia ; the 
former constituting ITS per cent, of the total population 
of the state, the ia-tter O’Ol per cent. In addi- 
Ql^ Gatliolies are to be found scattered 
about, making up a total strength of ()“03 per cent, of 
the population of Austria. The Greek (be,. Oriental or 
Orthodox, not the united) Chiircli is represented in far 
its greatest strength in Bukovina (70 per cent.) and in 
Dalmatia (160 per cent.). The Protestants compose 
some 2 per cent, of the total population; nearly th]'ee- 
fourths of them belong to the Augsburg or Lutheran 
Confession, one -fourth to the Ileformed, Caivinistic, or 
Helvetian Confession. The Protestants are most numerous 
in. Silesia, where they form 14 per cent, of the population : 
next in Garin thia (5 per cent.), ]\Ioravia, (2*7 per cent.), 
Bukovina (2*5 per cent.), and Bohemia (2*2 per cent.). 
The adherents to the Augsburg (Confession are most 
strongly represented in Silesia (27 per cent, of their 
total strength), Bohemia (19 |)er cent.), Lower Austria 
(14 per cent.), and Galicia (12 per cent.). Of the 
adherents to the Ileformed Confession, 55 per cent, are 
in Bohemia, 31 per cent, in 3iIoravia, 6 per cent, in 
Lower Austria, and 4-. per cent, in Gaiicia. llepreseiitar 
tives of other (Christian Goiifessioits in Austria, are llerrn- 
huters in Bohemia, ; Anglicans in Lower Austria, I'rieste, 
Bohemia, and Gidieia; Meiinonites in Galicia ; Unitarians 
in Lower Austria-; Lippovanians in Bukovina. The Jews 
compose 4*8 per cerjt. of the entire population, riiid are in 
greatest strength in Galicia, where there are 37*5 per 
cent, of tlieir total iio in l:)er in Austria. ; In .Bower Austria, 
11*3 ])er cent. ; in Bohcinia, 8*3 per cent.; In Bukovina, 
7*2 per. cent,: in ^ioravia, 4 per cent, ".riie- [froviia'cs in 
whieli the Jewisli ingredient in the tctlaJ po|ada,t.i(m is 
most pronounced are Bu]vOviT.ia, where they constitute ],2‘8 
per cent, of the total population ; Galiccia, 11*7 per (‘cnl. ; 
Lower Austria, 4*8 per cent. The i^ntholic Cliurch has 
7 Latin archbishoprics, 1 Greek and I Armenian 
archbishopric ; 23 Latin and 2 Greek bishoprics. The 
Greelv Oriental Church ],ias 2 archbislioprics and 2 
bishoprics. The' Evangelical Church has 5 superin- 
tendent:s of the Augsburg, 3 of the Helvetia, ii, and 1 of 
Mixed Confession. The Israelitish Coufessimi ha,s 545 
religious coiumunities, most of them in (.lalici;.i, Bolieraia, 
and .Moravia,, The ll(>iiiaii (Jatholic Clnirtli rules ovm' 
(1895) 488 nionasterios witli 8530 liionks and. 647 
mmnerics with 15,616 nuns. The Greek Oriental 
tdhurrii has 3 ni<;inasteri.es witli '18 inembers. Tiie 
c.apital stock of tlici Catlmlic (.Ihurch is aiitli on tiea, fly 
estiinated at 283,500,000 florins; tlrit of the cloisters 
.and <.ither churc].i establishinents at 1 2 6, 000, 000 flori.ns. 

Public iiistraction is organized in four groups of eduea.- 
tional institutions, high schools, middle' schools, technical 
. ' .. schools, and elementary schools. There are 

eight imiveivsities :--™v lenna, Graz, Innsbruck, 
Prague ((deianaii), a;rul Czeruow^ in all which German 
is the language of i ii.st ruction ; Prague (Boheiaian) with 
^ Czech, Cracow and Lemberg with ■ Polish, a.s the . Ian-, 
guage of instruction. Each university has four hieulties 


' . 

.Year,’: ' 

Tcacluiig 

Staff. 

Grclinary Pro. 

, fossors in 
Touch log BLuff. 

Lectures. 

■ ■ : 

Students. 

Ordinary Stu- 
dents araorig 
the Stiuleiits. 

1875 

, 680 , 

278 

1091 

9,227 

7,616 

18S5 

1029 

i 334 

' ■ 1541 

18,069 

11,S61 

1805 

■ .1262' 

i 424'- 

: 1925 ' 

16,560 

18,169 

1898 

-'''1305'^ i 

' : 431 '1 

2086 

17,822 

18,624 


— theology, law and political science, medicinii, and 
philosophy. In Czernowitz, however, the faculty of 
medicine is wanting. The theological faculties are ail 
Homan Catholh^ except in Czemowitz, where the theo- 
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logical faculty is Greek- Oriental. The preceding table 
gives summary figures for all the eight universities 
during the winte.r sessions of the years specified. 
The figures of 1875, however, do not include the 
universities of Bohemian Prague and Czemowitz. 
There are seven technical high schools in Yienna, Graz, 
Prague, Briinn, in which German, is the language of 
instruction ; Prague and Briinn v/ith Czech, and Lem- 
berg with Polish, as the language of instruction. There 
is a-lso one high school for agriculture in Yienna. At 
these high schools there are' special technical depart- 
ments : — Engineering, building (above ground), machine- 
making, teehnicjil chemistry, and a general department. 
The luxilding department is wanting in Briinn (German), 
and the general department in Lemberg. The technical 
high sc'hool in Briinn (Czech) was founded in 1899. 
The high sdiool for agriculture includes a school of 
huslxindry, of forestry, and of technical culture. The 
attendance at these institutions during the winter sessions 
was as folloxvs ; — f-i 



Teuciiiiig 

Stair. 

Ordinary lYe* 



<'.')i‘(.iii}ary Stu- 

Year. 

IVjssors in 

J.ectiires. 

Stud Wits. 

dents lunong 


Toadung Siulf. 



tlie StudtMils. 

1875 

287 

102 

4.11 

3570 

3152 

j 1SS5 ! 
I 1895 j 
1 1898 i 

872 

416 

419 

1 120 

i 180 

1 185 

S46 i 

(>78 

692 

2566 

3144 

4628 

2309 

2SG3 

4136 


In additimi, there exist, in the character of higli stLooIs, 

2 mining academies in Lcoben and fVibram : 3 art 
si'honls in VieoxKi, Pragx.ie, and Cracmv ; 2 (Jallioiic 
tlie.olugical faculties at Salzburg and Glmiitz; 1 f‘Vange]i- 
<'ul thi*(')l(>gieal faculty at Yienna; and 1 vGm’inary high 
school at Yienna. Tliere are, furlhei*, 4n Iheolngieal 
educa;tion::il institutioiis ; iimong them 1 (Jreek-Catludic 
and 1 Aiaiiiaiian -Catholic, as also a Ylreek-Griontal, 
etlucatioiial institiition. As middle sdinols tliere arc, 
gym 1 ns i a, real - gymnasia, and real - schools, Gyiimasia 
are uitended for humane (or classical) ciilture ; the others 
for gxuieral culture. Their growth is shown in the 
following iigui’cs : — 


Tear. 

Oyn'tnnn 

1 aih'l Ueul 

Gymnasia. 

ReuI-'Sch'aols. 

Niuubei-. 

T'-Ua-ht?!';:;. 



Teachers, 

I’upils. 

1875 

155 

2527 

! 84,187 

■ 74 ' 

1802 

21,552 

1 ,1 885 

172 

8512: 

1 54,2SS 

80 . 

1858 

16,060 

i 1805' i 

ISl 1 

375*6 

iKij .ItJ/i ! 

80 

1610 

28,600 

1 JSOS 

X96 i 

3062 

: 59, <180 

. 93 

1S12 

27,01.1 


For the t:raining of teachers of elementary- sdiools,- 
tlicre are 50 iiistitiifcioiiB for 'male and 33 for female, 
teacliers. . Further, there are 1 87 commeui i! schools and 
940 industrial schools.' .Among the '1 ittei, 21 are national 
industrial schoolB and iiLstitutions ot kiiidiod charactei*; 
158 are tech'iiical .schools for paxticulai ludusl rial branches, 

1 1 are general trades schools, and 750 are industrial adult 
schools. There 'are, moreover, 137 ' schools of agriculture ^ 
and of foi'estry, 6 lower-grade mining schools, 3 nautical 
seliools, 8 veterinary and horse-shoeing schools, 15 midwifery 
schools, 509 schools for iinisical and dramatic culture, 612 
schools for female hand-work and tailoring, and 802 other 
special teaching and educational institutions. Elementary 
instractioii is given by the national schools ( Volksschuleti)^ 
aiid, in the larger towns, hy the burgher schools. By 
virtue of a law jxassed in 1869 every coiiiinuiiity is, in 
general, bound to establish a public primary school. Apart 
from certain exceptions, attendance at school is obligatory 
on all, from the 6th to the 14th year of age. Bide by 
side with the public schools, private schools are also 
allowed, which, if fulfilling the legal requirements, may 
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be accorded the Talidity o£ public primarj’' schools. The 
progress of the primary and burgher schools is shown in 
the folloudiig table;-— 


Year. 

Public SehooU. 

Private Schools. 

Number. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Nniuber. 

1875 

14,257 

27,677 

2,050,808 

909 

1885 / 

16,440 

54,467 

2,679,638 

976 

1895 

18,285 

69,776 

3,260,852 

987 

1898 

18,747 

74,783 

3,359,509 

988 


Of the public primary* schools in 1898, 42 per cent 
had , each but 1 class ; 25 per cent., 2; 11 per cent, 3; 
7 per cent., 4 ; 11 per cent., 5 ; 4 per cent., 6-8 classes 
of graduated ascension. In 40 per cent, of the public 
primary schools, German was the language of instruction ; 
ill 26 per cent., Czech; in 11 per cent., Polish; in 10 
per cent., Buthenian; in “4 per cent., Italian; in 4 per 
cent., Bloveiiian Cm 2 per cent., Serbo-Croatian; in the 
rest of the schools, Eumanian or Magyar. Por eyery 
1000 square kilometres, there are 66, for every 100,000 
inhabitants, 77 primary schools. To each primary school 
there are, on an average, 176 '5 pupils; to each teacher, 
50 pupils ; for every 100 children under obligation to 


Governs-- 

snesst 


attend, there are 88 actually attending, school. 

The Eeichsrath exercises the legislative power for all 
the kingdoms and lands constitutmg the state. It consists 
since 1861 of two Houses ; an Upper House (the 
Herrmhaus) and a Lower House (the Ahgeordr 
netenham). The Upper House has continued 
unchanged in its composition; the Low^er House lias under- 
gone considerable changes ill 1867, 1873, and 1892. 
Formerly, the members of the Lower House "were returned 
by the diets of the various provinces; since 1873 they 
are appointed by the direct vote of the citizens. By an 
electoral law of the TIeichsrath passed on the 14th June 
1896, the Loum’ House consists of 425 representatives 
chosen in 5 curias : the first curia comprising the represent- 
atives of the large landed e>states ; tlie second, represent- 
atives of the chambers of commerce and manufactures ; 
the tldxd, representatives of the towns, market-places, and 
industrial localities; the fourth, representatives of the 
rural conimiinities ; the fifth consists of 72 representatives 
of all duly-qualified citizens over 24 years of age. For 
this last curia, those also who have already exercised 
their electoral right in the four other curias are entitled 
to vote. The Government is constituted of the council of 
ministers, at whose bead is the minister-president. The 
difierent ministries arc the ministry of the interior, of 
national defence, of worship and instruction, of finance, 
of commerce, of agriculture, of justicp, of railways. 
There are, further, two ministries without portfolio for 
Galicia and Bohemia. The civil administration in the 
diiiei‘ent provinces is carried on by governors or stadholders 
{8taUhaIUr\ and, in the smaller provinces, provincial 
governments; subordinate to them are the heads of the 
various districts, For the administration of justice in the 
provinces there are 8 uqfper provincial courts {Oherlmides- 
(fericfite)^ under which^ arc the provincial and district 
courts {Lau-des- iind Kreis-[/erichte\ as also the county 
courts \ljiizyrh^prichte). For the administration of the 
iinances there are constituted financial provincial boards 
oi directors {Fmanz landesdirectionen)^ and, in the smaller 
provinces,^ linanciLti boards of directors {Finam direntumm), 
under which are the financial county boards of directors 
and the boards of inland revenue. The provincial repre- 
sentation in the 17 pro^diicial diets of the different 
kingdoms and lands of the state is based on the provincial 
regulations of the year 1861. The autonomous provincial 
administration is discharged by the proUncial committees 


of the separate diets. In Bohemia, Styria, and Galicia, 
autonomous county representation is organized. liocal 
self-administration is everywhere in the competence of the 
local communities. Among these aie 33 witli special 
statute, having, like heads of districts, the iiiaiurgeraeiit 
also of the civil administration. The grr>vvth of the 
Austrian budget is shown by the following figures : — 



1ST5. 

ISSO. ■ 

ISOA 

1000. 

ExxJ'-nditnre . 
Revenue 

.-€32,647,000 

£32,647,000 

: £44,121,600 
.£43,714,606 

.£05,300,010 

£57,440,001 

£00.003.404 

£00,020,475 


The debt consists of the (earlier) general debt, the later 
consolidated debt, and the floating debt. 

These debts for the four years specified were 


General Slate Debt — 
Consolidated . 

Floating . 

Other debt 

Debts of the Lands of the 
lUichsradi — 
Consolidated . 

Floating .... 


1S75. 

]S85. 

1805. 

1>0C, 
end of 
June. 

(In millions .sterling.) 

223*33 

223*61 

225*02 

222*76 

7*95 

6-28, 

■■ 3*52 

3*00 

1*13 

1*13 

1*13 

1*13 


45*81 ' 

119*25 

131 -nr 


0*12v! 

0*26 

1 *26 

232*41 

276*95 

349*18 

362 '52 


The actual financial situation -will l)e seen in detail in 
the following budget of the. Austrian administratii,^") ft>r 
1900:— 


Expenditure. 

Imperial Hoiisolioid . , . 

Imperial C’abinofc Ghaiieery 
Boiclisrath .... 
Imperial Court . . . 

Council of Ministers . 

Ministry of the Interior . 

,, National Defence . 

,, Worship and Instruction 

„ Fi nance . 

.5 Commerce 

j, Railways 

,, Agriculture . 

„ Justice . 

Board of Control 
Pensions^ Grajits, and Subsidies 
Sliare of Interest on Public Debt 
Adniinistration of Fuldic Defit 
Share of Ex]:)enditnre on Common 
Atfairs . . . . 

Total 

Investments . . . 

Direct Taxes . . . . 

Customs Duties . . 

Duties on Articles of Coiisiiraption 
Salt Monopoly . . . ‘ . 

Tobacco Monopoly . . 

Stamps . . . 

Judicial Fees 

State Lottery . . . . 

Other Duties , , . . 

State Froirerby and Mint . 

Domains and Forests 
Mines , . . , . 

Post Office and Telegraphs 
Miscellaneous . , 


Total 


Investment?? 


Ordinary, 

Ext-r.a. 

ordinary. 

'robii. 

£SS7,17T 


,C3.‘i7.177 

IhO.isi 

£8,320 

108.310 

2,025 


2.035 

114.3hl 

sa 

11-1, -lit 

2,030,007 

483,953 

■ 2. 523.050 

2,232,038 


ll'boa'ooS 

2,844,284 

289, *570 

3,133,854 

10,517,018 

252,818 

10,770,430 

4,-lOS,17S 

238,078 

4.040,85!5 

0,072,425 

430,295 

9'50SA2ft 

1,488.012 

184,237 

1 ,072j249 

2,550,111 

198,005 

2, «' 4i'>, » 11) 

17,310 


17.319 

2,505,.UU 

200,170 

2,8*.U .274 

14,322£48 


i 3.322,0 IS 

53,000 

10,833 

04.823 

10,000,234 

19S,7lT 

10,858.0.51 

£03,412,454 

£2, 591, 040 

i3i)i>,0U3,4O4 



■ £'2,823, .57 2 

.£11,133,005 


a 1.133,005 

4,772.848 


4,772.8, i,.i 

13,442,881 


12.412,38! 

1,378,703 


1 , .1,873,708 

8,735,470 


! .8.735,479 

2,381,800 


1 2, 3.'} 3,390 

3,031,307 


I 3, 931, 307 

1,313,022 


' 1,313,022 

214,OcSO 


2]-l,080 

230,304 


289,804 

534,072 

*‘£40 

534,718 

719,345 


719,345 

4,076,367 


4,070,307 

13,195,550 

45i,sn 

13,047,361 1 

£05,508,613 

1 £4 it 1,657 

.£00,020,475 I 



£47.839 i 


Liic staLe--m rouiia numDeis, 30,000,000 
hectares (or /4jl00,000 acres)— about 20 ])er cent, is appropriated 
to large landed estates ; 71 per cent, is disposed of in 
medium and smaller properties. Large landed property 
is most strongly represented in Bukovina, whm-e it 
absorbs 46 per cent, of the whole territory. Large landed 
property owns 30 to 40 per cent, of all the land of Salzlmra, 
Uaheia, Silesia, and Loliemia. In Moravia, Styria, Carintliik 
liiol, and Vorarlberg, Upper and Lower Austria, large landed 
estates claim 20 to 30 per cent, of the soil. Large landed propertv 
holds, m Carniola, 16 por cent, of the ground ; in the Coast 
Province, 8 per cent. ; in Dalmatia, 3 per cent. To the state 
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belongs per eeiit. of tlie total territory. Tlie Chiircli, tlie com- i 
nmnitieSj *and the corporations are also in possession of largo areas ■ 
of land ; 4 per cent, (speaking roundly) of the territory of Austria is 
bold on the tenure of hdei-eoiiiniissain. Of the entire property in 
kr^e landed estateSj 59 per cent, is laid out in woods ; of th,o 
pro];»erty in. ihh:;i-eommisauni, 65 per cent, is woodland ; of tlie 
entire forest iainh abtiuit 10 ])er cent, is the pro|ierty of the .state ; 
14*5 ]>‘M’ e»'nt, is com.?niinal property ; and 3’S per cent, is the 
pro]H-nly of the Oluirch. The wlioie of the territory in large 
laiided'cslatacs Includes 52 |ter cent of the entire forest land. 
Tins fomst hnnl l:e.hi under iidei-coiioiiissinn amounts to over 9 pjor 
cent, of tlio entire forest land. 

Aurlciilluiaa however, miaiis the most important source of 
incoiue. Over 55 ]wr cent, of tin*, population draw their ]uiiicipal 
. . revenue from it. Of the wimle area of the state, 

.vHu-^e ’^55*45 pi-r eenr. is laid, out- in mulde l-nd ; 10*26 'piU* 

* * ctUil. in niertdows ; 2*07 per in gardens ami vine- 

yai'd.s ; S‘S3 ]ier cent, in pa.sturt.:.s ; 4*66 ]')er cent, in numnuiiu 
pastures; 32*59 piu* emit,, in woods; 0*3S ]»er eeiil. in lakes, 
niarsiie.s, andi ]>unds : 0 |v,-r ctmh of lim land is unjiredru-rive.. The 
rest, of the hind is disp<ese<l iif in otlier, not agiieultuiYil, uses. 
The hmd.s having ihr laige-^t proportions of amble, siul are 
Boliemia, with per efiit. : .Moravia, witl!. .11*4 rent. ; and 
Galicia, with, 35*8 per ertii. iM' laud laid out in \ijuyards, Dal- 
matia lias 33 ]M‘r cent. : the Ciast rr<.jvin(,;r, 22*3 pt.T <‘imt. ; Lower 
Austria, 16 per ceast. ; ami Styria. l.’bf ]»er cent Of niimiitain 
pastures. Tii'o] has the largest sliiu’e, ri.'i'i) pf'r cent. ; Sa’h-burg lia.s 
14*8 ]MM' criu'. r Carinthim 12*6 per ciuiL oi' woodland ; 20*7 per 
ceiit. frdls to Galiria ; 15*4 ]!er ee-nt. in H^iiieinia ; 11*3 per Cent, 
to Tirol : !1 pen* I'ont'. to Styria. Wilhin tin* hounds of eaoh pro- 
vince, .Sia'ria ha.s the gp'ate.U, [iroportlou of its surfm** unde-r wooil, 
liatmdy, 47*9 p-r e.'Ui. ofits wliolr ai'ea, : <l'ii‘iiiola has •]■} *4 percent, ; 
Chriiithia. 'M’2 oer o« ut,, ; Gukrerina, 43*2 iit'r crut, : Tiro], 3.S*S 


H U N G A L Y 

In in ill ions of cwts. : — 


ISlO-5. iSSl-u. lS91-a. 


In sugar he{;it 
,, (cattle) turnip 


80*8 112*8 (1S9S) 94*4 

38*6 50*2 (1898) 52*6 


yarns ; 5 i 
Tjastures ; 


eiis: aihi vnie- 
In numnuiiu 


The hmd.s having liu* iaige-^r proportions oi ar. 
Boliemia, with 24*7 per rent. : .Moravia, witl!. .11*4 ]i' 
Galicia, with, 35*8 |ter emit. iM' land laid out in \ i. 
inatia iias 33 ]M‘r cent. : the Cisist Br<.jvin(,;e, 22*3 pt.T 
Austria, 16 per ce-nt. ; ami Styria. 1:97 ]wr cent, 
pastures. Tiro] ha.s ihejairgest .sluina r.."u() pr'r cent. ; 
14*8 ])er enu-. r Carinthim l*.i-6 per cimL (tf woodla 


cent, fsilts to Galicia 
to Tirol : ! 1 ])(u* I'cn 
viuee, .SuTia has the 
liatmdy, 4 7*9 p-r eon 
Chriiithia. A-1'2 ih-r 


pier c»;iU. The most thiidy-wo.i hsl provinces are* Galicia, w 
jHT cent, oi’ ii.s .-uriace. in wood; .\l(>mvia., witli 27*1 jx-i 
Bolicuiia, wit!* 2'2 pi-r <*c!ir, ; ami Oahaaiia,, with ■2‘9*7 pm* 
d’he ]u'*it,he‘'.' oi“ Gu phmgfjU'd lam! doi-'-i m.d', on 1 
for ilic home rcoitircmcji i . i.’uu -idet*alile * [uaniiti*-; 
wfieataml U!ai:*;c, an* imp'>r(ed -Vism ifntfga.ry for {[.e 
Otily luirli-y aiui oai'mu'c ns.ually r'-apo'd in puanti! 

The rcsjiorj arc.!.'-* of crop lands, tlm rcl.-divo 
and the. bu.-i] I’irids, in dilfcrcnt t*rops, fuj* tUil'ci'cn 
gathered frotn tlu* fullowing laldcs : — 
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Uiiricr wheat .... 

2614 

2677 

2600 

,, rve and suclt . 

4724 

4675 

4464 

lairley . , . , 

2609 

2767 

2SS3 

o.'ite , . , . 

■i3(;7 

-1573 

4532 


861 

-861 

SI 7 

. 

640 

6 7 'I 

(1898) 694 

,, pci lii> 

a 

26 / 7 

2866 

,, sugar br.i.;{- ,. 

500 

<vi.o 

501^ 

(•'aG.hG |;ui'uip 

3-19 

.‘9,1''' 

38i; 

Fell' every n'-r*- ni' laud the iii'crac.i' 

urut! tn- 

: in liic 

UilfcrciH rJMps 

in bu.'duls w,i- 1 ■ 




1 ... 

.lsB.l-a. 

GgU-5. 

■iHwa 1 

In whc-al- , . . 

15*51 

15*81 

16*6 1 

,, rye and .s'pclt 

15*41 

15*49 

■ ■ 18*5 ■ 

„ barley . ' . 

17*72 

19*61 

22*3 


20*88 

21 *97 

26-1 

j ,, j'naizr* , , . . . 

18*72 

18*93 

10*8 

r ,, ] iota toes 

109*26 

84*63 

a 898) IOS‘0 

For each acre in ewta. ; — ; 


issi-a 

a.Sin-5. 

. isoo. 

III sugar bc.et . . . . 

157-03 

■169*54' 

(1898) 180-1 

(cat tied turnip . . 

107*50 

1-21 -01 

(1898) 132-1 


The total |.frodace. in milliouB of bushels was accordingly 


.41*8 
, ■ . 75*1-'' 
G, ' d?*^' 
o 9.4 *0'. 
.■ 16\5' 

7*4 

. 284*1 


Besides these |.)rincipal crops, other crops of considerable iiiagni.* 
tude were : Buckwheat in Styria, tdalicia, Caniiola, and Carintlda ; 
rii|)e and rape-seed in Bohemia and Galicia ; po])py in hloravia and 
Silesia. ; tla,x: in Bohemia and ]\loravia, Styria, and Galicia ; lieriip 
ill Galicia ; chicory in Bohemia tobacco in Galicia, Dalmatia, 
and Tirol ; hill.er’s tliistle in Upper Austria- and Stj'ria ; chrys- 
aiitliemuin in Dalmatia ; eabljage in Boliemia and Galicia, Loiver 
Austria, and Siyria ; imjts in Boliemia, Galicia, and Moravia ; rice 
in the Ctai.st Ih’ovlnce : chestnuts in the Coast Province and Tirol; 
olive oil ill the C'uur Province and Dalmatia ; iiuilberry leaves in 
Tirol, .]>almatia, and tiic Goast Province; the vine in Lower 
A*u.sr]'ia, Styria, the Coast Brovinee, Tirol, and Dalmatia. 

Ill the forest: land tall timber predominates to the extent of 
85 ]ser cent., and consist's <.)f oceiifers much more than of green or 
ieavctl ti*<n\s, in the ]t!*o];ortioii of 70 against 15 out pomsi^ 
of the 85 ]wr cr-nt. of the total ;mrest.s laid out in tall 
timlfcr. Ex*:cpTimjs are the forest lands of tlie Karst, where, in the 
Coast 1‘rovinee, niediurn-sizeci trees and under wood occupy 80 per 
eeut., and of Dalmatia, wliere unilerwnod occupies 92*6 per cent., 
of the forest land. Green (or leaved) wuod is most prevalent 
in Caniiola, wlierc i‘i: form.s 4*4*5 per cent, of llm total forest; in 
Galicia it, has *2*1*5 ])cr oent. <vf the ihrcsi ; in Biikovina, 22*1 per 
Cent,; in Lower An.^tria, 17 per cent, hcanilest in green tall 
timhci* i.s Tirol, ’vvIutc grei'iiwocul lias only 2*2 pev cent, of all the 
hares! ; Bohemia, ivith *1 ]hu* cent, in grecinvuod out of the entire 
I fo]'*!at; laml : Dalmatia, 4 *1 per cent, of gr>-eii\vood in its forest. 

I Greenwood i.s ]io(irly represcnlefi rdsu iu Salchurg arid Oarmthia, in 
I who.-ai fore.st.s its slmre i.s only 7 8 per cent, ' 

Die .'line amt of live stock is ri'giFtcrcd every ten years 
alojig with the census cif population. The numbers of the 
I dilferent kirnls of live stock in ' 1869, '18S0, and. / 

: 1 890 w'f're 
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Is Si). 

V'W. 1 

..H.t)rsc.'s .... 

L;i.gM)2.; 

1,463.282 

1,548,1 97' 

.‘Mules and asses . 

4: 6070 

49,618 

57,952 

Ca.t'tl€5 .... 

7,425,212 

8, 5 S 4, 07 7 

8.643,936 

Goats . . . , : 

979,104 ! 

], 006, 675 

1,035.832 

Shcc,]» 

n,026,:498 

3' 841.340 

3,186,787 

-Pigs 

21551,473 

2.T2l,5Jl 

3,549,700 1 

Beeluves . , 

1 913,783 

926.312 

920,640 j 


8*6 (1S9S) 9*7 ' 

232*4:' ' , ■ ■S10*^3' 


Tin: averagt; yearly im-rcase accordingly iu horses was 0*53 per 
ct'iii.; in mules and asses, 1 *5:5 per cent.; in cattle, 0*74 p'cr cent.; 
in iueds, 0*28 ])er cent, ; in pigs, 1*82 ]ier ce'iit. ; in beehives, 0*04 
per c(*nt. hlo'C-p, on llio oiJu-r Itand, liavc dirniiu.slH:Ml hi ii umber 
by i -iej '[ler *-cnr, yearly average. Galicia has tlie greatest luiiiiber 
of liowa's (lie spinire Idhimetro, vir., 9*75, the liorses in the 
whoi(' nf Austria aiwraging only 5 ‘lit to the square kilometre. 

Austria iKmld'bl heufi of cattle, to tbe square kilometre, 
rige.inat' a.iGriv(‘ra.gr; of 2S*81 per sc|narc kilometre for the entire 
j,m)narciiy. Goads nmut aluuuid in Dalmatia, inonbering 14*04 
in tisc square kilometre, against an aveiage of 3*45 hg 
'wIkOo si.a.U\ 8hcc]> are most 'numcrou.s in Daliuatia (61*16) and 
ksiria (49*36), again, st 10*62 ]*cr scpiarc kilouiciro ill the entire 
The rtau’ing of pigs is carried on most liirgely In Styria, 
28‘43 ij in Lower and i’pjwr Austria, 20*S2qvnd 20'68 rospec'fcively, 

; against 11*83 to the square kilometre in the -whole of Austria, 
The lieelaves to every square kilometre in Carinthia are 5*25 ; 
in Ciirniola, 4*95 ; in Stjwia, 4*48, -against '■ Si)/- In 'all Austria. 
Galicia has the greatest number of liorses to iw'cry 100 iiihabitaiits, 
viz., 11*59 ; Daioiatia, the greatest niunbcr of mules and as.sc.s, 
viz., 5 *90 to every 100 inluibitanis ; Bakburg, the greatest number of 
cattle, -with 82*69, and Upper Austria with 70*38 ; Dalmatia, the 
greatest number of goats, with 34*15 ; Dalmatia, the greatest 
nmiiber of slieep, with 148*80, and Lstiia, 76*98; Styria, the 
greatest niiinber of pigs, with 49*71 ; Carinthia, with 38*36 ; and 
Upper Austria, wdth 31*55; Carintbia, the greatest; number of 
beehives, with 15*03 ; and Oarnioia, with 10*06. Altogether, a. 
very .iniportaot source of revenue is the rearing of cattle, which is 
quite a characteristic feature in the husbandry of the land and 
regularly yirids a large exeijss for oxjiort. 

iVIining is an industry of the gr-eatest eonsentienec on accoimt 
not only of the manifohl variety of its products, but of. the 
great extension it hasyittainod in certain branchos. Minstitis 
In quantity, the coal mincH yieki 'the heaviest outxmt ; 
in 1899, 115 tnillion metric centners (a centner is nearly Trr of 
pit coal. Of tins amount Silesia yielded 48 millions'; Bohcinin, 
41 millions ; Moravia, 16 millions; and Galicia, 0 millions. Of 
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be accorded tlie validity of public primary scliools. Tlie 
progress of tlie primary and burgher schools is shown in 
the followinsr table : — 


Tear. 


riiblic Schools. 

Private Schools. 

Numlier. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Nuiuber, 

1875 

14,257 

2v,677 

2,050,808 

909 

1885 

16,440 

54,467 

2,679,638 

976 

1895 

18,285 

68,776 

3,260,852 

9S7 

1898 

18,747 

74,783 

3,359,509 

988 


Of the public primary schools hi I 8985 42 per cent, 
had each but 1 class ; 25 per cent., 2 ; 11 per cent., 3 ; 
7 per cent., 4; 11 per cent., 5; 4 per cent., 6-8 classes 
of graduated ascension. In 40 per cent, of the public 
primary schools, German was the language of instruction ; 
ill 26 per cent., Czech; in 11 per cent., Polish; in 10 
per cent., lluthenian; in 4 per cent., Italian; in 4 per 
cent., Slovenian ; in 2 per cent,, Serbo-Croatian ; in the 
rest of the schools, Euinaniaii or Magyar. For every 
1000 square kilometres, there are 66 , for every 100,000 
inhabitants, 77 primary schools. To each primary school 
there are, on an average, 176 ‘5 pupils; to each teacher, 
50 pupils ; for every 100 children under obligation to 
attend, there are 88 actually attending, school. 

The Reichsrath exercises the legislature power for all 
the kingdoms and lands constituting the state. It consists 
since 1861 of two Houses; an Upper House (the 
and a Lower House (the Ahpeord- 
netenkaus). The Upper House has continued 
unchanged in its composition ; the Lower House has under- 
gone considerable changes in 1867, 1873, and 1892. 
Formerly, the members of the Lower House were returned 
by the diets of the various provinces; since 1873 they 
are appointed by the direct vote of the citizens. By an 
electoral law of the Pteichsrath passed on the 14th June 
1896, the Lower House consists of 425 representatives 
chosen in 5 curias : the first curia comprising the represent- 
atives of the large landed estates ; the second, represent- 
atives of the chambers of commerce and manufactures ; 
the third, representatives of the towns, market-places, and 
industrial localities; the fourth, representati^’es of the 
rural communities ; the fifth consists of 72 representatives 
of all duly-qualified citizens over 24 years of age. For 
this last curia, those also w^ho have already exercised 
their electoral right in the four other curias arc entitled 
to vote. The Government is constituted of the council of 
ministers, at whose head is the minister-president. The 
different ministries are the ministry of the interior, of 
national defence, of worship and instruction, of finance, 
of commerce, of agriculture, of justiegj, of railways. 
There are, further, two ministries without portfolio for 
Galicia and Bohemia. The civil administration in the 
different provinces is carried on by governors or stadholders 
{Stattkalter\ and, in the smaller provinces, provincial 
governments; subordinate to them are the heads of the 
various districts. For the administration of justice in the 
provinces there are 8 upper provincial courts [Oherlandes- 
gericJite\ under which are the provincial and district 
courts {Landes- mid Kreis-gerichte), as also the county 
courts (Bedrhgerichtey For the administration of the 
finances there are constituted financial provincial boards 
of directors {Finanz landesdirectionen), and, in the smaller 
provinces, financial boards of directors {Finam directionen)^ 
under which are the financial county hoards of directors 
and the boards of inland revenue. The provincial repre- 
v sentation in the 17 provincial diets of the different 
' kingdoms and lands of the state is based on the jirovincial 
regulations of the year 186L' The autonomous provincial 
administration is discharged by,, the provincial committees 


of the separate diets. In Bohemia, Styria, and Galieia, 
aatonomous county representation is organized. Local 
self-adininistratioii is everywhere in the competence of tlie 
local cominimities. Among these are 33 with special 
statute, liaviiig, like heads of districts, the iiianagement 
also of the civil administration. The growth of the 
Austrian budget is shown by the following figures : — - 



1875. 

1885. 

1895.; 

1900. ■■ 1 

ISxponditure . 

£.32,647.000 

£44,121,000 

£55,396,016 

£tu‘,orfrvi04 1 

Revenue 

£32,647,000 

£43,714,066 

£57,446,091 1 

£06,020,475 | 


The debt consists of the (earlier) general debt, the later 
consolidated debt, and the floating debt. 

These debts for the four years specified were : — 


General State FeU— 
Goii.solidated . 

Floating . . . . 

Other debt 

FehU of the Lamls of the 
Meichsrath — 
Consolidated , 

Floating .... 


1S75. 

7SS5. 

1895. 

2890, 1 

end of 1 
June. ; 
i 

(In millions sterhii';^-) 

223*33 

223*01 

225*02 

222*70 1 

7*95 

6 '28 

3 *5 2 

3*00 

1 *13 

1*13, 

1*13 

1*13 1 

i 


■45*81 

119*25 

13’,1*37 1 


'0*12.' 

0 *20 

1 *20 i 

232*4,1 

276*95 

349*18 

302 ■ 1 


The actual financial situation will l:>e set'.n hi detail in 
the following budget of the Austrian adiuiHistrati(;’i for 
1900:— 



Ordinary. 

Extra- 

ordinary. 


ExpenMktre. 




Imperial Household . . . 

£387,177 


£387.177 

Imperial Gabiiiet Chaueery 

6,60'.> 


•hth’.O 

Keichsrath 

09,984 

£8., 326 

108.310 ■., 

Imperial Court 



2,035. 

Oouncii of Ministers .... 

114,331 

S3 

114,414 ! 

Ministry of the Interior . • . 

2,030,607 

483,05:5 

‘2.a2:.:5.i?5i» 

„ National Defence . 

2.232,638 


■ 2,255.303 

„ , Worship raid Instruction 

2,844,284 

280,570 

3,133.854 

Finance .... 

10,517.618 

252,81 H 

1:0,770. 436 

,, Commerce 

4,408,178 

2;iS‘.d7.S 

4,6i46,85f5 

,, Rail way. s . . 

0,072,425 

436,23.5 

0.5OS.72O 

„ Agriculture . 

1,4SS.012 

1S4.237 

1.672,240 

„ Justice . 

2,550,1 n 

108.t5U5 

■ 2,748,716 

Board of Control .... 

17.310 


1 ^ i": 1 \ f 

Pensions, Grants, and Subsidies 

2,505,10.1 

26i),170 

2,861 .274 

Share of Interest on Public Debt 

14,322.648 


;i 4. 322.6 48 

Adriiinistratioii of Pulilie Debt 
iShare of Expenditure on Common 

53,990 

. io,,s:i':5 


Affairs . . . 


10S.7ir 

iO.S5--,05f 

Total . . , 

£63,412,454 

£2,501.0 0] 

,i:(4iJf//3,404 

Investments . . . 

i ■■ ^ 

i 

£2.823,072 ■ 

iilewf-nwe. 



1 

Dii'ect Taxes , . . 

£11,133,605 : 


Cn. 133,695 } 

Customs Duties .... 

4,772,848 

! ■ 

1 4:712.81^ 1 

Dutie.s on Articles of CoiiRumption . 

12,442,381 


12:-il2,:64 1 

Salt Monopoly . . . 

1,878,768 


i,sV8.76)8 1 

Tobacco Alonopoiy , . , , 

8,735,470 


s.TorviVo 1 

Stamps . . .... 

2,331,390 


2.'33i;:O0O : 

Judicial ree.s . . . . , : 

S, 031, SOT 


3,0.‘2i,367 

State Lottery . . , , , 

1,313.022' 


1.3U;J>22 

Other Dutie.s . . . , . 

214;OSO 


■' 214,080 

State Property and Mint . . 

289,804 


280,801 

Domains and Forests 

534,672 

£40 

ii<i4', ^ {8 i 

Mines . . . . . 

719,345 


710,245 

Post Office and Telegraphs 

4,070,307 


4,1} J i 

Miscellaneous . 

13,195,550 

4r.i,8ii 

, 13,047,301 

Total . . . . 

£05,508,618 

; £451,857 ; 

*;*]£, 020, 475 

Investments ... 



£47,8: 0 

, ... ' i , ■ . ■ , 





v_fi i/ttu uciiiuuij ui tuu suue — 111 ronmiimmocrs. ;>o,yuo,out 
hectares (or 74,100,000 acres)-— about 29 ]an- cenR is appropnatre 
to large landed estates ; 7l per cent, is disposed of in ‘ 
medium and smaller properties. Large larnied [irop( 3 rty 
is most strongly represented in Bukovina, wliore it 
absorbs 46 per cent of the whole terrilorv. Large lam,h’-o 
property owns 30 to 40 per cent, of all the "land of Bahbnrg, 
Galicia, Silesia, and Bohemia. In Moravia, Btyrk, Ca-diilhia, 
Tirol, and Vorarlberg, Upper and Lower Austria, landet 

estates claim 20 to 30 per cent of the soil Large landed property 
holds, in Oarniok, 16 per cent, of tlie ground ; in the OoasI 
Province, B per cent ; in Dalmatia, 3 por cent To the stat< 
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belongs 4J per cent, of the total territory. The Church, the com- 1 
iiiiinitics, and tlie corporations are also in possession of large areas I 
of laud ; 4 per cent, (speaking roinidly) of the territory of Austria is 
held on tli6 tenure of lidei-commissiiin. Of the entire pu'operty in 
largo landed estates, 59 per cent, is laid out in woods ; of the 
property in fidei-coiimiisstim, 66 per cent, is woodland; of the 
entire forest land, about 10 per cent, is the property of the state ; 
14*5 per cent, is corainunal projierty ; and 3*8 per cent, is the 
property of the Church. The whole of the territory in large 
lainled estates includes 52 per cent, of the entire forest land. 
The ibrc'st land held under fidei-coinmiasiun amounts to over 9 i>er 
cent, of the eojtire forest land. 

Agriculture, however, forms the most important source of 
ineonie. Over 55 per cent, of the population draw their principal 
A^ri^- revenue ironi it. Of the wdiole area of the state, 

cSiture. S5'45 per cent, is laid out in arable land; 10*26 per 

cent, in iiieadow*3 ; 2*07 per cent, in gardens and vine- 
yards ; 8 *88 per cent, in pastures; 4*66 per cent, in iiioimtain 
pastures ; 32*59 per eent. in ivoods ; 0*38 per cent, in lakes, 
iiiarslies, and ponds ; 3 per cent, of the land is unproductive. The 
rest of tlie land is disposed of in other, not agricultural, uses. 
The lands liaving the largest proportions of arable soil are 
Boliemia, with 24*7 percent. ; Moravia, with 11*4 per cent,; and 
Galicia, Avitli 35*8 per cent. Of land laid out in vineyards, Dal- 
matia lias 33 per cent. ; the Coast Province, 22*3 per cent. ; Lower 
Austria, 16 per cent. ; and Styiia, 13*7 per cent. Of nioimtaiii 
pastures, Tirol lias the largest share, 55*6 per eent. ; Salzburg has 
i 4 *8 per cent. ; Carmthla,^ 12*6 per cent, of v/oodland ; 20*7 per 
cent, lalls to Galiciag 15*4 per cent, to Boheinia ; 11*3 per cent, 
to Tirol ; 11 per eent. to Styria. Witliin the bounds of each pro- 
vince, Styria has tlie, greatest proportion of its surface under wood, 
narneiy, 47 *9 per cent, of its whole area ; Carniola has 44 *4 per eent. ; 
Oiirintliia, 44*2 per cent, ; Bukovina, 43*2 per cent, ; Tirol, 38*8 
per cent. Tlie most thinl}^- wooded provinces are Galicia, with 25 *8 ; 
]>er cent, of its surlace in w’ood ; Moravia, with 27*4 pier cent. ; 
Boliemia, with 29 per cent. ; and Dalmatia, with 29*7 per cent. 

TTio jiroduee of the j.ilonglied land does not, on the ivliole, sutfice 
i'or the iionie requirements. Considerable (Quantities, in piarticular of 
vv heat ami maize, are iio ported from Hungary i’or liome consiiniptioii. 
Cmly iKirlcy and oats are usually reapeil in* quantity for export. 

The rospoetive areiLs of crop lands, the relative average yields 
and the total yields, in different crops, for different jimrs, may be 
gathered irom the Jbllow’ing tables : — 


(jHimucmidal A-verrfXfe in, 1000 Acres. 



lSSl-5. 

lSlil-5. 

1800. 

lindcu’ wlieat .... 

2614 

2677 

2600 

,, rye and spelt . 

4724 , 

4676 

4464 

,, barley . . 

2609 

2767 

2883 

,, oats .... 

4367 

4578 

4532 

5 , maiz<.‘ . * . . 

861 

861 

Sir 

,, ]ui]so .... 

640 

674 

(1898) 694 

,, jintal’Of's . . . 

2522 

2677 

2860 

sugar beet 

500 

610 

509 

ffMttlel turnip 

349 

398 

3S6 


Ibir every acre of land the averagi? jirodiice in the different crops 
in bushels "was : — 



1881-a. 

' 

1S91.5. 

1,809. 

In wheat . 

15*51 

15*81 

18*6 

„ rye and spelt . . 

15*41 

15*49 

18*5 

„ bWley . . 

17*72 

19*61 

22*3 

..oats . 

20*88 

21*97 

26*1 

maize . . . • • 

18*72 

18*93 

16*8 

„ potatoes . . 

109*26 

84*63 

(1898) 108*0 


For each acre in cwts. ■ 



lSSl-5. 


1S09. 

111 sugar beet . 

,, (cattle) turnip . . 

157*03 

107*50 

169*54 

121*01 

(1898) 180-1 
(1898) 132-1 


The total produce in millions of bushels wa.s accordingly 



lSSl-5. 

1S91-5. 

1S99. 

111 wheat ..... 

41*8 

43 *5 

50*0 

,, rye and sQielfc 

75*1 

74*6 

84*9 

„ barley : 

47*6 

56*1 

66*5 

,, oats : . . , . . 

94*0 

103*7 

121*5 

,, maize ..... 


16*8 

14*1 

,, pulse . . , . 

■■7.*T' 

i 8*6 

(1898) 9*7 

„ potatoes .... 

284*1 

232*4 

319*3 


In million.^ of cwts, .* — 



1S70-5. 

lSSl-5. 

lSOl-5. 

isoo. 

In sugar beet . . . 

,, (cattle) turni}! 

47*4 

26*6 

80*8 

38*6 

112*8 

50*2 

(1898) 94*4 

I (1898) 52*0 


Besides these princq^al crops, other croQis of considerable nuigni' 
tilde were : Buckwheat in Styria, Galicia, Carniola, and Carinthia ; 
rape and rape-seed in Bohemia and Galicia ; poppy in Moravia and 
Silesia ; llaxin Bohemia and Moravia, Styria, and Galicia ; hemp 
ill Galicia ; chicory in Bohemia ; tobacco in Galicia, Dalmatia, 
and Tirol ; fuller’s thistle in Upper Austria and Styria; chrys- 
anthemum in Dalmatia ; cabbage in Bohemia and Galicia, Lower 
Austria, and Styria ; liop.s in Bohemia, Galicia, and Moravia ; rice 
in the Coast Province ; chestnuts in the Coast Province and Tirol ; 
olive oil in tlie Ooa.st Province and Dalmatia ; mulberry leaves in 
Tirol, Dalmatia, and the Coast Province ; the vine in Lower 
Austria, Styria, the Coast Province, Tirol, and Dalmatia. 

In the forest land tall timber predominates to the extent of 
85 j>er cent., and consists of conii’ers much more than of green or 
leaved trees, in the proportion of 70 against 15 out 'pQr^sts, 
of the 85 per cent, of the total forests laid out in tall 
timber. Excejitions are the forest lands of the Karst, where, in the 
Coast Province, metUuin-sized trees and underymod occupy 80 per 
cent., and of Dalmatia, wdiere imderwood occupies 92*6 pier cent., 
of the forest land. Green (or leaved) wood is most prevalent 
in Carniola, wdiere it forms 44*5 per eent. of the total forest; in 
Galicia it has 24*5 per cent, of the forest ; in Bukovina, 22*1 Qier 
cent. ; in Lower Austria, 17 per cent. Scantiest in green tall 
timber is Tirol, ivhere greenwood has only 2*2 per cent, of all the 
forest; Bohemia, with 4 percent, in greenwood out of the entire 
forest land ; Dalmatia, 4*1 per cent, of greenwood in its forest. 
Greenwood is poorly represented also in Salzburg and Carinthia, in 
whose forests its share is only 7 to 8 per cent. 

The amount of liva stock is registered every ten years 
along with the census of population. The numbers of the 
different kinds of live stock in 1860, 1880, and r 
1890 were 



IStHC 

ISSO. 

ISOO. 

Horses .... 

1,389,6*23 

1,463,282 

1,5-18.197 

Mules and asses , 

43,070 

49,618 

57,952 

Cattle . . , 

7,4*25,212 

8,584,077 

8,6-13,936 

Goats . . . . 

979,104 

1,006,675 

1,035,832 

Sheej) . . . . 

5,026,398 

3,8-11,340 

3,186,787 

Pigs ..... 

2,551,473 

2, 721, ,541 

3,549,700 

Beehives . . . 

913,783 

926,312 

920,640 


i The average yearly increase accordingly in horses was 0*53 per 
i cent. ; in inule.s and asso-s, 1*53 p>er cent.; in cattle, 0*74 per cent.; 

; in goats, 0*28 per cent. ; in pig.s, 1*82 per cent. ; in beehiv'es, 0*04 
; per cent. Sheep, on the other hand, have diminished in number 
! by 1*02 per cent, yearly average. Galicia lias the greatest number 
I of horses to the scpiare kilometre, viz., 9*75, the horses in the 
whole of Austria averaging only 5*16 to the square kilometre, 
Ul>per Austria has 46*14’ head of cattle to the .scpiare kilometre, 
against an average of 28*81 per square kilometre for the entire 
monarchy. Goats most abound in Dalmatia, numbering 14*04 
to the scpiare kilometre, against an average of 3*45 in the 
whole state. Slmej.) are most numerous in Dalmatia (61*16) and 
Istria (49*36), against 10*62 per square kilcunetre in the entire 
state. The rearing of pigs is carried on most largely* in Styria, 
28*43, in Lower and UpQier Austria, 20*82 and 20*68 respectively, 
against 11*83 to the square kilometro in the whole of Austria. 
The beehives to every square kilometro in Carinthia. are 5*25; 
ill Carniola, 4*95 ; in Styria, 4*48, against 3*07 in all Austria. 
Galicia lias the greatest number of horses to every 100 inhabitants, 
viz., 11*59; Dalmatia, the greatest number of mules and asses, 
viz., 5 *90 to every 100 inhabitants ; Salzburg, the greatest luiiriber of 
cattle, with 82*69, and Upper Mustria with 70*38 ; Dalmatia, the 
greatest number of goats, with 34*15 ; Dalmatia, the greatest 
number of sheep, with 148*80, and Istria, 76*98; Styria, the 
greateist number of pigs, with 49*71 ; Carinthia, with 38*36 ; and 
Upper Austria, with 31*55; Carinthia, the greatest number of 
beehives, with 15*03; and Carniola, with 10*06, Altogether, a 
very important source of revenue is the rearing of cattle, wiiich is 
quite a characteristic feature in the husbandry of the land and 
regularly yields a large excess for exjiort 
Mining is an industry of the greatest consequence on account 
not only of the manifold variety of its products, but of the 
grciiat extension it has ^ vattained in certain branches, 

In quantity, tho coal mines yield the hc^avicst output : ^ 
in 1899, 115 million metric centners (a centner is ne,arly ton) of 
pit coal. Of this amount Silesia yielded 48 millions ; Bohemia, 
41 millions ; Moravia, 16 millions ; and Galicia, 9 iniliions, Of 
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bro%Yii coal, the mines of Austria yielded 218 million metric 
centners, of which Bohenua contributed 180 millions ; Styria, 26 
millions ; Upper Austria, 4 millions. Of iron ores, over 17 miliion 
metric centners ■were mined, Styria yielding 10 millions ; Bohemia, 
5 millions. 2*8 million metric centners of petroienin were produced 
in Galicia; 923,000 metric centners of quicksilver in Carniola. 
Austria yielded 318,000 metric centners of graphite, of which 
Bohemia produced 199,000; while Moravia, Styria, and Lower 
Austria also contributed their quotas. Of 371,000 metric centners 
of zinc ores for all Austria, Carinthia produced 219,000 ; Galicia, 

71.000 ; Bohemia, 21,000 ; and Tirol, 43,000. Of alum and alum 
slate 199,000 metric centners were dug out in Bohemia ; 215,000 
metric centners of silver ores in Bohemia. Out of 135,000 metric 
centners of lead ores produced in Austria, 99,000 were the product 
of Oarinthia, and 19,000 of Galicia. Austria yielded 67,0Q0 
metric centners of copper ores, to wliicli Salxhurg contributed 

58.000 ; and Tirol, 9000 metric centners. 69,000 metric centners 
of ozocerite were raised in Galicia; 54,000 metric centners of 
manganese ores in Carniola and Bukovina. Small quantities of 
gold ores are mined in Bohemia and Salzburg. Uranium, tin, 
bismuth, antimony, and wolfram ores are dug out in Bohemia ; 
pyrites in Tirol, Bohemia, and Styria ; asphalt in Tirol. The 
increase in the value of the mining products in the most important 
branches is seen in the following table ; — 


■ Miumls, 

(In millions of florins.) 

1875, 

18S5. 

1895. 

1S5)<). 

Pit coal . 

18*2 

22*2 

34 T 

47*7 

Brown coal .... 

15*1 

17 -S 

34*9 

47*6 

Iron ores . ’ . 

2*8 

2*2 

3*0 

4*9 

Petroleum ..... 

0*7 

1*6 

4*5 

3*0 

Ozocerite . . . 


0*2 i 

1*9 

0*9 

Silver ores . . 

2*4 

3*2 

2*3 

1*8 


The total annual value of the mining products amounts to about 
100 million iiorins. The total value of the products of the foundries 
amounts to 40 million llorlns. Of this amount, 32 millions represent 
the value of the fined iron and steel and pig-iron ; 1*8 millions, of lead 
and litharge ; 1*95 nrillions, of silver ; 1*2 millions, of quicksilver ; 
1*2 millions, of zinc. On account of the Government monopoly, 
the production of salt is wholly under state control, and is there- 
fore almost exclusively restricted to the satisfaction of the home 
demand. In 1899 some-what over 3*3 million metric centners of 
salt were produced, of which 0*43 million metric centners were rock- 
salt, obtained almost wdiolly from Galicia and Bukovina; 1*85 
million inotrio centners salt obtained by decoction from the salt-pits 
in the Salzkammergut, in Tyrol, Galieia, and Bukovina ; 0*31 
million metric centners sea-salt obtained in Istria and Dalmatia ; 
0*66 million metric centners salt for manufacturing purpose.?, 
obtained principally in Galicia. On the basis of the prices of the 
monopoly, the value of the yearly salt xn'oduction is calculated at 
25, 310,000 florins. 

Since 1875 industry has, in many branches, made very con- 
siderable advance. Out of every 1000 persons there were in 1870 
Industry ^^s,rdly 200 engaged in any industries ; in 1880 the 
number per 1000 had risen to 228, and in 1890 to 258. 
The industrial development applies principally to the following 
branclic.? : — For the production of raw iron wares there were in 
1890, 74 blast fumaces at work, giving a yearly output of about 
6 million metric centners of bloom-iron and I million metric 
centners of pig-iron. The production of fined iron and steel 
amounted to about 5 million metric centners ; just as much was 
tlie amount of the production of the iron and steel refining works. 
A speciality are the rod-iron wares produced in the Alpine lands. 

' For metallic alloys {Paclcfong or German silver, an alloy of nickel 
and copper, and another alloy of nickel and tin), the works in 
Lower Austria (particularly those at Berndorf) are celebrated. The 
manufacture of machinery employed in 1S90, 304 works, chiefly in 
Lower Austria and Bohemia. The industry in the means of 
transport (carriages and railway waggons) yields an excess for 
export. In the manufacture of musical and scientific instruments, 

,, and also in pottery Austria plays an important part. 

The porcelain industry of the Eger district has a world-wide repu- 
tation. The glass industry, too, in Bohemia is richly developed, 
and rules the markets of the world. The production in bottle, 
plate, and mirror-glass amounts in round figures to one million 
yearly. The industry in wood, particularly in 
sty ash furniture, has attained great development, and large 
supplies are exported. The manufacture of buttons is also a 
veiw active branch of industry. The leather industry, which is 
; widely extended, yields, particularly in gloves and fancy articles, 
excellent producte also for export The manufacture of silk and 
1890 about 52,000 spindles (against 
• 4900 handlooms (against 4000 in 1880), and over 

SODO power-looms (against 700 in 1880). Silk-spinning is carried 



ISSO. 

1890 . j 

Carded yarn spindles . . . . 

Worsted yarn spindles . . , . j 

Cfirded yarn handlooms 
,, ,, power -looms . 

Worsted yarn handlooms . . . 

5 J >9 power-looms . 

570,000 
73,200 
17.600 
3,130 i 
7,560 1 
5,000 

392,000 1 
262,256 
2,045 
6,351 

1 7,600 

15,700 


■ ' [A;BSTEIA 

on only in Tirol and Gorz ; silk and velvet 'weaving principally in 
Vienna. The woollen industry employed 


The woollen industry has its principal .seats in Bohemia, Moravia, 
Silesia, and Lo''rt’’er Austria. 

The cotton industry employed : — 



1880. 

ISOO. 

Fine spindles 

1,760,000 

3,121,000. 

Handlooms 


5,200 

Power-looms 

31,000 • 

48,000 

(In connexion '^vUli the power-looms) 
handlooms 

62,000 

21,300 


The industry is mostly carried on iu Bohemia, Lower Austria, and 
Voraiiberg. Handlooxn weaving is in fast deeliiie. 

Tlie linen and jute iiidustr}" lias likewise reached a high d(?greo 
of development forming an important branch of the textile- in- 
dustry. It employed : — 



1880. 

1.800. 

Flax yarn and thread-fine spindles 

3*20,000 

356,000 

Power-looms for linen weaving . . i 

500 

1.560 

Handlooms 

36,500 

' 11,150 

Hemp and jute spindles . . . 1 

12,696 

39.000 

Power-looms for hemp and jute . . 1 

1 873 

L-MO 


The most important places for linen spiiniing arc in Baheniia 
(Trauteuaii), Moravia, and Silesia, 'where, too, linen weaving is also 
chiefly carried on. Both branches of the linen industry exp'ort 
their products iu large quantities. The inanulaeture of ribbons, 
embroidery, and lace, the tevo latter being carriod on priueipally ar, 
a professional house industry in Vorarlbei'g and in the Bohernian 
Erzgebirge, also thrives. The industry in stitched stufls is 
especially developed in Northern Bohemia, Ready-made niciFs 
clothes and Oriental caps (fezes) arc produced on a large scale in 
Bohemia and Moravia. 

The industry in paper suffices also for export. The total pro 
diietion of paper in 1890 amounted to over 1,300,000 metric 
centners in 191 mills. Its principal seats are Bohemia, ]\roravia, 
Lower and Upper Austria. Of eatables and drinkables, besidt'S 
flour products, there are manufactured sugar, Ivaliec-surrogeJe and 
chocolate, beer and brandy. Of sugar factories tlicru were in 1897 
210, with a net: production of more than 7 million uwtrie centners. 
Of beer breweries there were 1553, producing inm'e than 19 million 
hectolitres. Of brandy distilleries there were alioui 1100 large, 
6000 medium, and 25,000 small establishments, yielding a lo'lal 
production of 1,400,000 hectolitres of alcohol. The .sugar indu.^t ry 
is carried on almost exclusively in Bolieinia, Uloraviu, bSilfeda, and 
Galieia. Beer-brewing is most active in Bohemia., Lower Aust.ria, 
Moravia, and Upper Austria, The inanufacture of brandy is 
mainly conducted in Galieia, Bohemia, i\loravia, ami Lower 
Austria, which all produce large quantities for export. 

Internal communication is effected by land, water, and rail- 
ways. The highways by land have a total length of 67,500 miles. 
Of this 10,000 miles are higlnvays belengiug to the 
state ; 3560 miles belong to the provinces and districts ; 
the rest of the highways belong to the communes. The ^ ^ 
navigable waterways have a total length of 4050 miles, of 'whicli 
60 per cent, are navigable only for rafts, 40 per cent for ships. 
The watel■^vaJ^s of greatest value as means of intercommunication 
are the Danube, the Elbe, the Vistula, and the Dniester. On tlic 
Danube there ply 190 steamers of the Danube Steam Navigation 
Company and 10 other steamers, to 'which have to bo added 3000 
rowing craft and rafts. The total goods traffic on the Danid.c 
amounts to about 7,000,000 nitric centners. The Elbe is a water- 
way for four steam navigation companies, running within its 
Austrian limits about 150 steamers altogether. In all, the .ship- 
ping traffic on the Elbe comprises about 13,000 ships and 2000 
rafts, ^ with a total goods traffic of 27,000,000 metric centners clo'i\u 
the river and 5,000,000 metric centner.? up the river. The traflic 
on the Vistula at all the stations gives a total of over 8000 vchbcIs, 
more than half of which, however, might be reckoned twice ; the 
goods traffic amounts to about 2,500,000 metric centners. Other 
rivers 'with a service of steamers and sailing vessels arc the Arsa 
(in Istria), Kerka, femagna, and Narenta in Dalmatia. There is. 
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further, Bhippijig traille on the Dniester, and raft traiFie on the 
Styriaii courses of the Ems, iJravc, Mur, Salza, Save, and Samn 
‘The Austrian railways in 1898 had a total length of 11,000 
miles, more tliaii half of which is under state nianagenieiit. The 
progress of railway communication is shown in the followiijg 
figures : — 




(In statute miles.) 




1S75. 

1SS5. 

ISKo. 

1S99. 


Total length of railway 

64,600 

83,457 

102,769 

117,062 


Amount belonging to the 
state 

1,207 

22,994 

45,975 

47,728 


A mount worked by the state 

719 

32,219 

54,981 

67,400 


For every 1000 sq. kilo- 
metres 

21-5 

2P8 

34*3 

80-2 


For every 100,000 inhabit- 
anta 

31 -7 

37 'S 

43*1 

■47 -3 



The work of the railways in 1899 comprised tlie carriage of persons 
asjd goods over a distance, altogether, of 81 million iiiiles. The 
invested capital employed in tlie total railways amounted in 1898 
to, in round numbers, 3 milliards of florins. 

The post office forwarded iu 1899, 1194. million missives and 
4T2 milliard florins in money and articles of value, and post-office 
orders for 584 hrilllon florins were paid in and for 650 million florins 
jiaid out ; 14,700,000 communications were sent by telegraph, and 
83,400,000 eon versationa negotiated by teleplione. 

The strength of the commercial marine of Austria in 1900 vras 
as follows 



Niniiber 

of 

Vessels. 

Tonnage, 

Crews, 

8ea-going vessels, steamers 
■ i, ,, , sailing .ships . 

Large coasting vessels, steamers 
,, ,, ,, sailing ships . 

Small coasters, steamers . 

,, ,, sailers 

Fishing vessels, „ 

Numbered hark.s, ,, 

103 
20 
20 
11 
72 
1,411 
3,673 i 
7,325 : 

178,649 

13,427 

5.300 

946 

6,649 

16,982 

1 8,606 

1 13,720 

3,130 
223 
262 
50 
517 
3,524 i 
13,401 i 
! 12;386 1 

Total steamers . . . . . 

,, sailing vessels . 

190 

12,440 

190,598 

53,681 

1 3,909 i 
{ 29,584 

Total steamers and sailing vessels 

„ ,, ,, „ 187S 

12,635 

7,3S1 

244,279 

257,652 

‘33,493 

1 26,297 


The greatest navigation coni|riny is tlie Austrian Lloyd in Trieste, 
whicii in 1900 employed 70 ships of 165,430 tons, covered a 
distance of 2,000,000 nautical miles, and carried 275,000 passengers 
and 9,500,000 metric centners of goods. 

Banks . — In Austria there weu'e in 1898, 61 hanking establish- 
ments ; 44 of thorn joiut-stock banks, and 17 banks without joint 
stock. The largest bank is the Anstro-Huiigarian Lank, coininoii 
to Austria and Hungary, which ])ossosses tlie monopoly of the 
issue of hank notes for the whole monarchy. Its joint sioiffi 
amounted in 1899 to 180,000,000 crowns ; the reservo fund to 
36,500,000 erowuis; the bank note circulation to 1,458,000,000 
crowns; bullion to 1,018,000,000 crowns, of wdiich 806,000,000 
crowns were in gold and bills payable in gold. The total banks in 
1S9S had a balance of 6294 million crowns, with a joint stock of 
671 million, crowns. The Savings Banks, numbering 531, had in 
1S9S over 3,000,000 depositors, w’itli a balance in their favour of 
3518 million crowns. 

For HiTKaAiiY and Bosnia and Herze&ovina see under those 
head.s. . . , 

Tlic following is a list of the most important publications relat- 
ing to Austria-Hungary as a whole and to Austria proper : — 

{a) Monarchy. — C zounig. Omtemiclis A^ennssfaUunff, 1858. — 
Statidisalies Ilandbuch der M.erT&it±.-mui(LTisckcn Monarchie, 1891. 
— Militar-statdstischcs JaJu'huchi an annual j)ublication. — Delega- 
tiomn-Vorlagi'n und Frotocolle, — XjLnpjcii, Das BtaatsrccM der 
bst,.-ung, MoliarcMCi 1SS4. — Miso,hlek and XJlbrioh. Oeskrreich- 
isches Btaats IVorierhucli^ 1895. — Ficker. DU Vblkcrstdmme der 
bsf,-ung, MomrcJiie., 1869. — Sidkfa^ Whitman. The liccthn of Vac 
IIahshwrg.% 1893. — A. Beer. Die Fmanzen Ocsterredclis im. 19 
Jahrh.i i 877 .— Compass. Finaivdclles Jalirhiicli^ von Heller since 
1880 .— DU oster.-wmh MonareMe^ 1896. — Matlecovitz. 
DU ost.-vng. IlamMspolUik, 1899. 

(h) Austria Proper. — OesterreieJmehe BtatUtiJe, since 1882. 
Statist. -Central -Commission, — Oest€r‘i\ ■‘BtafMisehcaMmidbuchi since 
18S2. , Statist.-Central-OomTnission. — BtatisUsche Moiiatsschriftf 
since 1875. Statist. 'CentraLCommission.—AWem/i^c?t ilhr In- 


dusirieiij Handel uiul Verkelir^ since 1872. Handels ministerium 
Biatistisches Jakrhiich des Ackarhmi Mtnid,i since 1S73.-— 
iische A^achrichteii aus dem GesamigebieU der Landwirthschafi, 
since 1899 . — Anmmrio marillimo. Trieste. Annual.— 
zionc e Gommercio. Trieste. kum\Vi.~--‘Btaiistkhe$ der 

emtonomen VerivalfAing, I,, 1900. — Oesterr. Stadtebneh 1-8, 1887 and 
subsequent years . ^ — Bodale Fimdschmod. arheiUdaL. Amtes 1. 1900. 
-^Mitthcihmgen desFinanz mimsteriums, since 1894. / v 

(K. T. I.-S. ) 

Histoey.— 1. The Whole Monarchy , 

The war of 1866 began a new era in the history of the 
Austrian empire. By the treaty of Prague the emperor 
surrendered the position in Germany ^vh-ich liis ancestors 
had held for so many centuries ; Austria and Tirol, 
Bohemia and Salzburg, ceased to be German, and. eight 
million Germans -were out off from all political union 
with their fellow^ -countrymen. At the same time the 
surrender of Venetia completed the yroik of 1859, and 
the last remnant of the old-established Hapsburg domina- 
tion in Italy ceased. The war was immediately follotved 
by a reorganization of the Government. The 
Magyar nation, as well as the Czechs, had mejn^ of 
refused to recognize the validity of the con- d«a/ 
stitiition of 1861 which had established a 
common parliament for the whole enipire ; they demanded 
that the independence of the kingdom of Hungary should 
be restored. After the defeats on the field of battle their 
claim could no longer be resisted, and in the negotiations 
the Hungarian Diet was able to make its , owm terms. 
They recognized no union betw^een tlieir country and the 
other parts of the monarchy except that which was based on 
the Pragmatic Baiietion of 1722. All recent innovations, 
all attempts made during the last hundred years to absorb 
Hungary ill a greater Austria, w^ere revoked. An agree- 
ment WTis made by which the emperor w^as to be crowmed 
at Pest and take the ancient oath to the Golden Bull ; 
Hungary (including Transylvania and Croatia) -svas to 
have its owui parliament and its own ministry j Alagyar 
WBS to be the official language ; the emperor was to rule 
as Idngj there wus to be complete separation of the- 
finances ; not even a common nationality wtis recognized 
between the Hungarians and the other subjects of the 
emperor ; a Hungarian wus to be a foreigner in Yienna, 
an Austiiaii a foreigner in Budapest. A large party 
wdsliod indeed that nothing should be left but a purely 
personal union similar to that betiveon England and 
Hanover, Deak and the majority agreed, liow^cver, that 
the arrangements of 1722 iraplied, and the older constitu- 
tional practice allowmd, that there should be certain 
institutions common to Hungary and the rest of the 
monarchy; these -were — (1) foreign afiains, including the 
diplomatic and consular service ; (2) the army and navy ; 
(3) the control of the expenses required for these branches 
of the public service. 

llecognizing in a declaratory act the legal existence of 
these common institutions, they also determined the 
method by wffiich they should be administered. In doing 
so they carried out with great exactitude the principle of 
dualism, establishing in form a complete parity between 
Hungary on one side and the other territories of the 
king on the other. They made it a condition that there 
should be constitutional government in the rest of the 
iiionarchy as well as in Hungary, and a parliament in -whieh 
all the other territories should be represented. From both 
the Hungarian and the Austrian^ parliament tliere -was to l}e 
elected a Delegation, consisting of sixty members ; ^ , 

to these Delegations the common ministers were , 
to be responsible, and to them the budget %vas to 
be submitted. ■ The annual meetings were to be held alter- 
nately in Yienna and in l^est. They -were V 6 ryAa 2 :*oful that 

■ A'For the uso of this term, see seetion (2) on'AumUA below. . - 
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these Delegations should not overshadow the parliaineiitB 
by which they were appointed. The Delegations were not 
to sit together 3 each was to meet separately; they were 
to communicate by writings every document being aecorn- 
panied by a translation in Magyar or German, as the case 
might be ; only if after three times exchanging notes they 
failed to agree was there to be a common session ; in that 
case there would be no discussion, and they wmre to vote 
in silence ; a simple majority was sufficient. There were 
to be three ministers for common purposes— (1) for foreign 
.affairs ; (2) for war ; (3) for finance ; these ministers were 
responsible to the Delegations, but the Delegations were 
really given no legislative power. The minister of war 
controlled the common army, but even the laws de- 
termining the method by which the army was to be 
recruited had to be voted separately in each of the parlia- 
ments. The minister of finance had to lay before them 
the common budget, but they could not raise money or 
vote taxes ; after they had passed the budget the money 
required Had to be provided by the separate parliaments. 
Even the determination of the proportion which each half 
of the monarchy was to contribute was not left to the 
Delegations. It was to be fixed once every ten years 
by separate committees chosen for that purpose from 
the Austrian Eeichsrath and the Hungarian Reichstag, 
the so-called Quota-Deputations. In addition to these 
“common affairs ’Ithe Hungarians, indeed, recognized that 
there were certain other matters which it was desirable 
should be managed on identical pi'inciples in the t'wo 
halves of the monarchy— namely, customs and excise 
currency; the anny and comniou railways. For these, 
however, no common institutions were created ; they must 
be arranged by agreement ; the ministers must confer and 
then introduce identical acts in the Hungarian and the 
x^ustrian parliaments. 

The main principles of this agreement were decided 
during the spring of 1867 ; but during this period the 
^ Austrians were not really consulted at all. The 
negotiations on behalf of the court of Yienna 
ment. were entrusted to Beust, whom the emperor 
appointed chancellor of the empire and also 
minister - president of Austria. lie had no previous 
experience of Austrian affairs, and was only anxious at 
once to bring about a settlement which would enable the 
empire to take a strong position in international politics. 
In the summer of 1867, however (the Austrian Eeichsrath 
having met), the two parliaments each elected a deputation 
of fifteen members to arrange the financial settienien t. The 
first matter was the debt, amounting to over 3000 million 
gulden, in addition to the floating debt, which had 
been contracted during recent years. The Hungarians 
laid down the principle that they were in no way 
responsible for debts contracted during a time when they 
had been deprived of their constitutional liberties ; they 
consented, however, to pay each year 29 1- million gulden 
towards the interest. The whole responsibility for the 
paymexit of the remainder of the interest, amounting 
annually to over a hundred million gulden, and the 
. management of the debt, was left to the Austrians. The 
Hungarians wished that a considerable part of it should be 
repudiated. It was then agreed that the two states should 
form a Customs Union for the next ten years ; the customs 
were to be paid to the common exchequer; all sums 
required in addition to this to meet the expenses were to 
be provided as to 30 per cent, by Hungary and as to 70 
per cent, by Austria. After the financial question had 
been thus settled, the whole of these arra-ngements were 
then, on 21st and 24th December 1867, enacted by the two 
parliaments, and the system of dualism was established. 

The Acts were accepted in Austria out of necessity; 


but no parties were really satisfied. The Germans, 'wlio 
accepted the principle of dualism, were indignant at 
the financial aiuimgenients ; for Hiingary, while gainin*; 
more than an equal share of power, paid less than 
one -third of the common exjienses. On the other hand, 
according to British ideas of taxable capacity, Hungary 
paid, and still pays, more than her share. Tlie Ger- 
mans, however, could at least hope that in the future 
the financial arrangements might be revised ; the com- 
plaints of the Slavonic races ’were political, and witliin 
the constitution there was no means of remedy, for, while 
the settlement gave to the riuiigarians all tliat they 
demanded, it deprived, the Bohemians or Galicians of any 
hope that they would be able to obtain similar independ- 
ence. Politically, the principle underlying tlie agreement 
was that the empire should be divided into two portions ; 
in one of these the Magyars were to rule, in the other the 
Germans ; in either section the Slavonic races— the Serbs 
and Croatians, the Czechs, Poles, and. Slovenians — were to 
be placed in a position of political inferiority.^ 

The logical consistency with which the principle of Dualism, was 
carried out is shown in a change of title. By a letter to BeiLst 
of 14th Noveinher 1868 the emperor ordered that he sliouhi lienee- 
forward be styled, not as before * ‘Emperor of Aastria, King of 
Hungary, King of Bohemia, etc.,” hut “Emperor of Austria, 
King of Bohemia, etc., and Apostolic King of Hungary,” thereby 
signifying the separation of the two districts over which lie 
rules. His shorter style is “ His Majesty the Emperor and King,” 
and “ His Imperial and Apostolic Royal Ma,jesty ” \ the lands over 
which he rules are called “The Austrian-Hiingarkn Monarchy ” 
01 ' “The Austrian -Hungarian Realm.” The new teiunmology, 
“ Imperial and Royal” {ICaiserlich mul Koniglkh), lia.s since tlieii 
been ajiplied to all those branches of the public service which 
belong to the common ministries ; this was ilr.st the case with the 
diplomatic service; not till 1889 was it applied to the army, winch 
for some time kept up tlie old style of Kadserl'ieh'Koniffllch ; in 
1895 it was applied to the ministry of the imperial house, an oUlce 
always held by the minister for foreign al lairs. Tlie mini.stcr for 
foreign affairs was at first called the lieichskander ; but in 1871, 
when Andrassy succeeded Beust, this was given up in deference to 
Hungarian feeling, for it might be taken to imply that tliere was 
a single state of which he was iiiinister. The old style Kaiserlkli- 
Kdniglich, the “K. K.” which has become so familiar through long 
use, is still retained in the Austrian half of the monarchy. 
There are therefore, e.y., three ministries of finance : the Kalsd - 
lich %nd Koniglich for joint ailair.s ; tlie Juxiserlicli-Kimimk^^^^^ 
for Austrian affairs ; the Koniglich for Hungary. 

The settleineut with Hungary consisted then of tliree 
parts: — (1) the political settlement, which was to bi 3 per- 
mauent and has since remained part of the 
fundamental constitution of the inonarchy ; ( 2 ) 
the periodical financial settleineut, detevinining 
the partition of the common ex,].)enses as arranged by tlia 
Quota-Deputations and ratified by the parliaments ; (3) 
the Customs Union and the agreement as to cuirreiicy 
— a voluntary and terminable arrangement made 
between the two Governments and parliaments. Tlio 
history of the common affairs which fall under tlio 
management of the common ministries is, then, the 
history of the foreign policy of the empire and of the 
army. It is with this and this alone that the Delegations 
are occupied, and it is to this that we must now turn. 
The annual meetings call for little notice ; they have 
generally been the occasion on w'hich the foreign minister 
has explained and justified his policy ; according to the 
English custom, red books, sometimes containing im- 
portant despatches, have been laid before them ; but the 
debates have caused less embarrassment to the Government 
than is generally the case in parliamentary assemblies, 
and the army budget has generally been passed with few 
and unimportant alterations. 


^ Baxoii H. de Worms. The Au&iro-JKmganan Mmpirc. boiidou, 
1876, aud Bxust’s Memoirs, 
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to Russia, and Austria, even after the outbreak of war. 


history] 

For the first four years, while Beust was chancellor, 
the foreign policy was still influenced by the feeling>s left 
by the war of 1866. We do not Imow how far 
a real intention to royeiige Konig- 

^ * gratz and recover the position lost in Germany. 
This would be at least a possible policy, and one to which 
Beust l»y his previous history WTjuld be inclined. There 
were sharp passages of arms with the Prussian G overnment 
regarding the position of the South German states ; a 
close friendship was maintained with France; there were 
meetings of the emperor and of Napoleon at Salzburg in 
1868, and the next year at Paris ; the death of Mardmilian 
ill. Mexico cast a shadow over the friendship, but did not 
destroy it. The opposition of the Hungarians ami financial 
difliculties probal>ly prevented a warlike policy. In 1870 
there were discussions preparatory to a formal alliance 
with France against the Horth German Confederation, but 
nothing was sigiiedd The war of 1870 put an end to all 
ideas of this kind ; the German Buccesses were so rapid 
that Austria was not exposed to the temptation of inter- 
vening, a teinjitation that could hardly have been resisted 
liad the result been doubtful or the struggle prolonged. 
Idle absor}>tioix oi‘ vSouth GUirmany in the German empire 
took away the chief cause for friction ; and from that 
time wai’m friendslii]), based on the maintenance of the 
established order, lias existed between the two empires. 
Austria gave up all hope of regaining her })osition in 
Germany ; (Germany disclaimed all intention of acquiring 
the German provinces of Austria. Beust’s retirement in 
1871 put the finisliing touch on the neiv relations. His 
successor, Count Andrassy, a Hungarian, established a 
good understanding with Bismarck; and in 1872 the visit 
of tho Plmjieror Francis eJoseph, accompanied by his 
minister, to Berlin, was tlie final sign of the reconciliation 
with his uncle. The Tsar was also present on that occa- 
sion, and for the next six years the close friendship be- 
tween the. three empires removed all danger of war. 
Three years later the fidl reconciliation with Italy followed, 
when Francis Joseph consented to visit Yictor Emnianuel 
in the city of Venice. 

The outbreak of disturbance in the Balkans ended this 
period of calm. The insurrection in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina immediately afi’ected Austria ; refugees 
JiwBastem large, numbers crossed the frontier and Imd 
mu. mairdnined by the Government. The 

political prol:)lem presented was a very difficult one. The 
sympathy of the Slavonic inhabitants of the emx)ird made 
it impossible for the Government of Vienna to regard 
with indifierence the, siifferings of Christians in Turkey. 
Active sii|)port was impossible, because the Hungarians, 
among wliom the evrmts of 1848 had obliterated the 
rtmiembramte of the earlier days of Turkish conquest, were 
full of sympathy for the Turks. It was a cardinal prin- 
ciple of Austrian policy that she could not allow the 
•erection of new >Siavonic states on her southern frontier. 
Moreover, the disturbances were fomented by Russian 
agents, and any increase of Russian infiuence (for which 
the Pan-Slavonic party was working) xvas full of danger to 
Austria. For a time the mediation of Germany preserved 
tlio good understanding between the two eastern empires. 
In 1875 Andrassy drafted a NTote, which was accepted by 
the Powers, requiring Turkey to institute the reforms 
necessary for the good government of the provinces. 
Turkey agreed to do this, bait the insurgents required a 
guarantee from the I'owers that Turlvey would keep her 
engagements. This could not be given, and the rebellion 
continued and spread to Bulgaria. The lead then passed 


^ See General Le Brun, Souvenirs Militaircs, 1866-70. Paris, 
1895 ; also, Baron de Worms, op, cit, and the article on Beust. 


did not oppose Russian measures. At the beginning of 
1877 a secret imderstanding had been made between the 
two piowers, liy which Russia undertook not to annex any 
territory, and in other ways not to take steps which would 
be injurious to Austria. The advance of the Russian 
army on Constantinople, however, ivas a serious menace to 
Austrian intluence ; Anclrassy therefore demanded that the 
terms of peace should be suhinitted to a European confer- 
ence, which he suggested should meet at Vienna. The 
Peace of San Stefauo violated tlie engagements made by 
Russia, and Andrassy was therefore compelled to ask for a 
credit of 60 million gulden and to mobilize a small portion 
of the army ; the money was granted unanimously in the 
Huiigarian Delegation, though the Magyars disliked a 
policy the oliject of which appeared to be not the defence 
of Turkey against Russia, but an agreement with Russia 
which would give Austria compensaiion at the expense of 
Turkey : in the Austrian Deputation it was voted only by 
a majority of 39 to 20, for the Germans were alarmed at 
the report that it would be used for an occupation of part 
of the Tiirldsh territory. 

The active share taken by Great Britain, however, 
relieved Austria from the necessity of having recourse to 
further measures. By an arrangement made 
beforehand, Austria wa.s requested at the Con- 
gress of Berlin to imdertake the occupation and 
administration of Bosnia and Herzegovina— an 
honourable bait arduous task. The provinces could not be 
left to the Turks ; Austria could not allo-w them' to fall 
under Russian influence. The occupation xvas immediately 
begun, and 60,000 Austrian troops, under the eoiiimand of 
General Philippovitch, crossed the frontier on 29th July. 
The work was, however, more difficult than had been 
anticipated ; the Mahommedans offered a strenuous 
resistance ; military operations were attended with great 
difficulty in the mountainoiis country ; 200,000 men were 
required, and they did not succeed in crushing the resist- 
ance till after some months of obstinate fighting. The 
losses on either side were very heavy ; even after the cap- 
ture of Serajevo in August, the resistance -was continued; 
and besides those who fell in battle, a coiisiderabie number 
of the insurgents were put to death imder military law. The 
opposition in the Delegations, which met at the end of the 
yeaiywas so strong that the Government liad to bo content 
•with a credit to cover the expenses for 1879 of less tliaii 
lialf what they had originally asked, and the supplementary 
estimate of 40,000,000 giiklen for 1878 was not voted till 
the next year. In 1879 the Porte, after long delay, recog- 
nized the occupation on the distinct understanding that 
the sovereignty of the sultan was acknowledged, A civil 
administration was then established, the provinces not 
being attached to either half of the empire, but placed 
under the control of the joint minister of finance. The 
Government d'uring the first tivo years was not very 
successful ; the Christian population were disappointed at 
finding that they still had, as in the old days, to pay rent 
to ’the Mahommedan Begs. There weve difficulties also 
bet-ween the Roman Catholics and the members of the 
Greek Church. lu 1881 disturbances in Dalmatia spread 
over the frontier into Herzegovina, and another expedition 
had to be sent to restore order. When this was done 
Herr von Ivaliay was appointed minister, and under his 
judicious government order and prosperity were established 
in the provinces. In accordance with another clause of 
the Treaty of Berlin, Austria was permitted to place troops 
in the sanjak of Novi-Bazar, a district of great strategic 
importance, rvhich separated Servia and Montenegro, and 
throirgh which the communication between Bosnia and 
Saloniea passed. This was done in September 1879, an 
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agreement Turkey kaving specified tlae numbers and 
position of the garrison. Another slight alteration of the 
frontier was made in the same year, when, during the 
delimitation of the new frontier of Montenegro, the 
district of Bpizza was incorporated in the kingdom of 
Dalmatia. 

The Congress of Berlin indirectly caused some difficul- 
ties ^?ith Italy. In that country was a large party 
which, under the name of the “ Irredentists,'’ cle- 
liaiymid nxandecl that those Italian-Speaking districts, 
^deJtfstL South Tirol, Istria, and Trieste, which Avere 
under Austrian rule, should he joined to Italy ; 
there were public meetings and riots in Italy ; the Austrian 
hag w^as torn dovrn from the consulate in "Venice and the 
oiubassy at Rome insulted. The excitement spread across 
the frontier ; there *were riots in Trieste, and in Tirol it 
wus necessary to jnake some slight movement of troops as 
a sign that the Austrian Government was determined not 
to surrender any territory. For a short time there was 
apprehension that the Italian Ooveriinient might not be 
strong enough to resist the movement, and might even 
attempt to realize these -wishes by means of an. alliance 
with Russia ; but the danger quickly passed away. 

In the year 1879 the European position of the empire 
was placed' 0 X 1 a more secure footing by tlie conclusion 
of a formal alliance -with Germany. In the 
AUmncQ autuimi of that year Bismarck visited Yieiina 
Germany, arranged with Andrassy a treaty by which 
Clermany bound herself to support Austria 
against an attack from Russia, Austria pledging herself to 
help Germany against a combined attack of France and 
Russia ; the result of this treaty, of which the Tsar was 
informed, w'as to remove, at least for the time, the danger 
of war between Austria and Russia. It was the last 
achievement of Andrassy, who had already resigned, 
but it was maintained by his successor, Baron Haymerle, 
and after his death in 1880 by Count Ivalnoky. It was 
strengthened in 1883 by the adhesion of Italy, for after 
1881 the Italians required supp)ort, owing to the French 
occupation of Tunis, and after five years it was renewed. 
Since that time it has been the foundation on which the 
policy of Austria has depended, and it has survived all 
dangers arising, either from cominercial differeriees (as 
betAveen 1880 and 1890) or national diBCord. The alliance 
wdB naturally very popular among the German xViistrians ; 
some of them -went so far as to attempt to use it to iiifiu- 
ence internal policy, and suggested that fidelity to this 
alliance, required that there should be a ministry at Yienna 
-which supported the Gennans in their internal struggle 
•with the Slavs ; they represented it as a national aHiaiice 
of the Teutonic races, and there were some Germans in 
the Einpire wlm supported them in this view. The 
Governments on both sides could of course give no coun- 
tenance to this theory ; Bismarck especially was very care- 
ful never to let it he supposed that he desired to exercise 
influence over the internal affairs of his ally. Had he 
done SO) the strong anti-German passions of the Czechs 
and Poles, always inclined to an alliance with France, 
would have been aroused, and no Government could have 
maintained the alliance. After 1880, the exertions of 
Count Kalnoky again established a fairly good under- 
standing with Russia, as was shown hy the meetings of 
Francis Joseph with the Tsar in 1884 and 1885, but the 
outbreak of the Bulgarian question in 1885 again ].>rought 
into prominence the opposed interests of Russia and 
Austria. In the December of this year Austria indeed 
. decisively interfered in the -war beWeen Bulgaria and 
Ber-ria, for at this time' Austrian influence predominated 
■ in the battle of Slivnitza the Austrian 

= ambassador warned Prince Alexander of Bulgaria that if 
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he advanced farther he Avould be met by Austrian as well 
as Servian troops. But after the abdication of Alex- 
ander, Count Kalnoky stated in the Delegations that 
Austria would not permit Russia to interfere witli the 
independence of Bulgaria. This decided step was recpiired 
by Hungarian feeling, but it was a policy in which Austria, 
could not depend on the support of Germany, for— as 
Bismarck stated— Bulgaria was not worth the bones of a 
single Pomeranian grenadier. Austria also difiered from 
Russia as to the position of Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria, 
and during 1886-87 much alarm was caused by the massing: 
of Paissiaii troops on the Galician frontier. Couixcils of 
war were summoned to consider how this exposed and dis- 
tant province was to be defended, and for some months -war 
was considered inevitable ; but the danger was averted by 
the renewal of the Triple Alliance and the other decisive- 
steps taken at this time by the. German Govenunent (^vide 
Gurmany).^ 

Since this time the foreign policy of Austria has. 
been peaceful and unambitious ; the close connexion -^vitii 
Germany has so far been maintained, though during tlie 
last few years it has been increasingly difficult to prevent 
the violent passions engendered l:>y national enmity at 
borne from reacting on the foreign policy of the empire ; 
it would scarcely be possible to do so, were it not tliat 
discussions on foreign policy take place "not in the parlia- 
ments but in the Delegations wliere the munbers are fewer- 
and the jDassions cooler. In 1896 Count Kalnoky had to 
retire, Giving to a diflerence with Bantly, the Hungarian 
minister, arising out of the struggle with Rome. He -was 
succeeded by Count Golucliowski, tlie son of a well-known 
Polish statesman. In 1898 tlie expulsion of Aiistrian 
subjects from Prussia, in connexion 'with the antbl’olish 
policy of the Prussian GJovernment, caused a pavssing in-ita- 
tion, to 'which Count Thun, the Austrian inini.ster, 
expression. The chief objects of the Governinent in recent 
years have been to maintain Austrian trade and infiiieiiee 
in the Balkan States by the ]:)iukli.ng of railways, by the 
opening of the Danube for navigation, and by coinmereial 
treaties with Einaania, Servia, and Bulgaria ; since the 
abdication of King Milan especially, the affiiirs of Ser'^’ia 
and the growi:h of Russian influence in that country have 
caused serious anxiety. 

The disturbed state of European politics and the great 
increase in the military establishments of other eounlries. 
made it desirable for Austria also to strengtlien 
her military resources. The bad conditi on of tlie “ 

finances rendered it, however, impossible to em-iy out any 
very great measures- In 1868 there had been introduced 
compuksory military service in both Austria and lliingary; 
the total of the army available in war had liceu fixed at 
800,000 men. Besides this joint army placed under the 
joint ministry of war, there was in each part of the 
monarchy a separate militia and a separate minister for 
national defence. In Hungary this national force or 
homed -was kept quite distinct from the ordinary ariiiy ; 
in Austria, however (except in Dalmatia and Tirol, where 
there was a separate local militia), the Laiahvehr, as it w’as 
called, was practically organized as part of the standing 
army. At the renewal of the Ausgleich in 1877 no 
important change w-as made, but in i8S2 the system of 
compulsory service was extended to Bosnia and Ilorzegovliia, 
and a reorganization was carried out, including the? intro- 
duction of army corps and local organization on the 
Prussian plan. This was useful for the purposes of 
speedy mobilization, though there was some danger that 
the local and national spirit might penetrate into tlie- 


^ Sir Charles Bilke, The Present Podtion of Muwpctm PditkSs 
London, 1887. 
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amj. In 1886 a law was carried in eitlier parliament 
creating a Landsturm, and providing for the arming and 
organization of the whole male population up to the age of 
forty-two ill case of emergency, and in 1887 a small increase 
was made in the annual number of recruits, A further 
increase -was made in 1892-93. In contrast, however, with 
the military history of other continental powers, that of 
Austria shows a small increase in the army establishinent. 
Of recent years there have been signs of an attempt to 
tamper with the use of German as the common language 
for the whole army. This, which is now^ the principal 
remnaiit of ^ the old ascendency of German, and the 
one point of unity for the w'hole empire, is a matter on 
wliicli the Government and the emperor allow no con- 
cession, but in the Hungarian parliament protests against 
it have been raised, ancf in 1899 and 1900 it wus neces- 
sary to punish recruits from Bohemia, wiio ansivered 
the roll call in the Czechish zde instead of the German 
'' iiierd’ 

In tliose matters which belong to the periodical and 
terminable agreement, the most important is the Customs 
Union, wiiicli w^as established in 1867, and it is 
The convenient to treat separately the commercial 

policy of the dual stated At first the customs 
tariff ill Austria-Hungary, as in most other 
countries, ivas based on a number of commercial treaties 
with Germany, France, Italy, Great Britain, &c., each of 
wiiicli specified the maximum duties that could be levied 
on certain articles, and all of which contained a “most 
favoured natiorC’ clause. The practical result was a 
system very nearly approaching to the absence of any 
customs duties, and for the period for w^hicli these treaties 
lasted a revision of the tariff could not be carried out by 
means of legislation. After the year 1873, a strong move- 
ment ill favour of protective duties made itself felt among 
the Austrian manufacturers wdio were affected by the com- 
petition of German, English, and Belgian goods, and 
Austria was infiiienced by the general movement in economic 
thought w^hich about this time caused the reaction against 
the doctrines of free trade. Hungary, on the other hand, 
w-as still in favour of free trade, for there ivere no im- 
portant manufacturing industries in that country, and it 
refpiired a secure market for agricultural produce. After 
1875 the commercial treaties expired ; Hungary thereupon 
also gave notice to terinliaite the commercial union with 
Austria, and negotiations began as to the principle on 
'whicli it was to be renowned. This wus done during the 
year 1877, and in the new treaty, while raw material mm 
still imported free of duty, a loiv duty was placed on 
textile goods as Avell as on corn, and the excise on sugar 
and brandy ivas raised. All duties, moreover, were to be i 
paid in gold— this at once involving a considerable increase, j 
The tariff treaties with Great Britain and France were not 
renewed, and all attempts to come to some agreement with ; 
Germany broke down, owung to the change of policy which ^ 
Bismarck was adopting at this period. The result was 
that the system of commercial treaties ceased, and Austria- 
Hungary ivas free to introduce a fresh tariff depending 
simply on legislation, an “autonomous tariff as it is ; 
called. With Great Britain, France, and Germany, there 
was now only a “most favoured nation ” agreement; fresh 
commercial treaties -were made with Italy (1879), Swutzer- 
land, and Servia (1881). During 1881-82 Hungary, de- 
siring means of retaliation against the duties on corn and 
the impediments to the importation of cattle recently 
introduced into Germany, withdrew her opposition to 

^ Matlekovits. J)i& MlpoUtlh des Os^terrekhish- U?iganschc7i> \ 
Monarchies Leipzig, 1891, gives tke Hungarian point of view.— 
Bazaut. Die Jlandelspolitih OeHterrekh-Unfjamss 187o'92. Leipzig, 
1894. 


protective duties; the tariff wvas completely revised, pro- 
tective duties •were introduced on all articleKS of home 
production, and high finance duties on other articles such 
as coffee and petroleum. At the same time special privi- 
leges w^ere granted to articles imported by sea, so as to 
foster the trade of Trieste and Fiume ; as in Germany, a 
subvention was granted to the great shipping companies, 
the Austrian Lloyd and Adria ; the area of the Customs 
Union was enlarged so avS to include Trieste, Istria, and 
Dalmatia, as well as Bosnia and Herzegovina. In 1887 a 
further increase of duties was laid on corn (this was at the 
desire of Hungary as against Bumania, for a vigorous 
customs wTir w^as being carried on at this time) and 
on woollen and textile goods. Austria therefore dur- 
ing these years completely gave up the principle of free 
trade, and adopted a nationalist policy similar to that 
■which prevailed in Germany. A peculiar feature of these 
treaties was that the Government was empowered to impose 
an additional duty (Eetorsion Zoll) on goods imported 
from countries in which Austria - Hungary received un- 
favourable treatment. In 1881 this was fixed at 10 per 
cent. (5 per cent, for some articles), but in 1887 it was 
raised to 30 and 15 per cent, respectively. In 1892 
Austria-Hungary joined with Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
and Switzerland in commercial treaties to last for twelve 
years, the object being to secure to the states of Central 
Europe a stable and extended market ; for the intro- 
duction of high tariffs in Russia and America had crippled 
industry. Two years later Austria-Hungary also arranged 
with Russia a treaty similar to that already made between 
Russia and Germany; the reductions in the tariff secured 
in these treaties were applicable also to Great Britain, 
with which there still was a most favoured nation treaty. 
The system thus introduced gave commercial security till 
the year 1903. 

The result of these and other laws was an improvement in 
financial conditions, which enabled the Goverimient at last to take 
in hand the long - delayed task of reforming the 
currency. Hitherto the currency had been partly in Reform 
silver (gulden), the ‘‘Austrian Currency” which had of the • 
been introduced in 1857, partly in paper money, whicli curirency» 
took the form of notes issued by the Austro-Hungarian 
Bank. This institution had, in 1867, belonged entirely to Austria j 
ifc had branches in Hungary, and its notes were current throughout 
the monarchy, but the direction w'^as entirel}-^ Aiistriau, The 
Hungarians had not sulHcieiit credit to establish a national bank 
of their own, and at the settlement of 1877 they procured, as a 
concession to themselves, that it should be converted into an 
Austro-Hungarian bank, with a liead oflice at Pest as wtdl as at 
Yienna, and with the management divided between the two 
countries. This arrangement was renewed in 1887. In 1848 the 
Government had been obliged to authorize the bank to suspend 
cash xmyments, and the wars of 1859 and 1866 had rendered 
abortive ail attempts to renew them. The notes therefore formed 
an inconvertible paper currency. The bank by its charter had 
the sole right" of issuing notes, but during the war of 1866 the 
Government, in order to raise money, liad itself issued notes 
to the value of 312 million guldeii,^ thereby violating 
the charter of the bank. The operation begun in 1892 "was thci\‘- 
fore threefold : (1) the substitution of a gold for a silver currency ; 
(2) the redemption of the siaatsni)te7i ; (3) the resumption of cash 
payments by the bank. 

In 1867 Austria-Hungary had taken part in the monetary 
conference which led to the formation. of the Latin Union ; it 
was intended to join the Union, but this was not done. A first 
step, however, had been taken in this direction by the issue of 
gold coins of the value of eight and four guldens. No attempt 
was made, however, to regulate the relations of these coins to the 
“Austrian ” silver coinage ; the two issues were not brought into 
connexion, and every payment was made in silver, unless it was 
definitely agreed that it should be paid in gold. In 1879, owing to 
the continued depreciation of silver, the free coinage of silver was 
suspended. In 1892 laws introducing a completely new coinage 
were carried in both parliaments, in accordance with agreements 
made by the ministers. The unit in the new issue was to bo the 
krone, Ilivided into 100 heller ; the krone being almost of the 
sameA'due as the franc. (The twenty-krone pnece in gold weighs 
6*775 gr., the twenty -franc piece 6*453.) The gold krone was 
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to '42 of the gold gulden, and it was deelarcd equal to *5 of the 
silver gulden, so much allo^yance being made for the depreciation 
of silver. The first step towards putting this AcHnto practice was 
the issue of one -krone pieces (silver), which circulated as half 
guldens, and of nickel coins ; all the copper coins and other silver 
coins were recalled, the silver gulden alone being left in circulation. 
The coinage of the gold four- and eight-gulden was suspended. 
Nothing more could' he done till the supply of gold had been 
increased. The bank was required to buy gold (during 1892 it 


t per 

(chiefly bar gold and sovereigns) wdiich Rothschild, who iindertooh^ 
the loan, paid in, coins of the new issue were struck to the value of 
over 34 niilHoii krone. Tliis was, however, not put into circu- 
lation ; it was used first for paying off the diiatsnoten. By 1894 
the state was able to redeem them to the amount of 200 million 
gulden, including all those for one gulden. It paid them, however, 
not in gold, but in silver (one -krone pieces and gulden) and in 
bank notes, the coin and notes being provided by the bank, and in 
exchange the newly-coined gold was paid to the bank to be kept as 
a reserve to cover the issue of notes. At the same time arrange- 
ments were made between Austria and Hungary to pay off about 
80 million of exchequer bills which had been issued on the security 
of the Government salt-works, and were therefore called ‘‘salinen- 
scheiiien.” In 1899 the remainder of the staettsnoten (112 million 
gulden) 4vere redeemed in a similar manner. The l)aiik had in this 
w%ay acquired a large reserve of gold, and in the new charter which 
Was (after long delay) passed in 1899, a clause was introduced 
requiring the resumption of cash payments, though this was not to 
come into operation immediately. Then from 1st January 1900 
the old reckoning by gulden was stiperseded, that by krone being 
introduced in all Government accounts, the new silver being made 
ii legal tender only for a limited amount. For the time, how- 
ever, the old guldens were left in circulation, payments made 
in them, at the rate of two krone to one gulden, being legal up to 
any amount. 

: This important reform has thereby been brought to a satis- 
factory conclusion, and at a time when the political diificiilties 
liad reached a most acute stage. It is indeed remarkable 
that notwithstanding the complicated machinery of the dual 
monarchy, and the mimerons obstacles which have to be overcome 
before a reform affecting both countries can he carried out, the 
financial, the commercial, and the foreign policy has been con- 
ducted since 1870 with success. The credit of the state has risen, 
the chronic deficit has disappeared, the currency has been put on 
a sound basis, and part of the unfunded debt has been paid off. 
Universal military service has been introduced, and all this has 
been done in the presence of difficulties greater than existed in 
any other civilized country. 

Each of the financial and economic reforms described 
above was, of course, the subject of a separate law, but, so 
far as they are determined at the general settle- 
Th& ^ ment which takes place between Austria and 
w/S" Hungary every ten years, they are comprised 
Ainder the expression Ausgleich,’' wliich 
includes especially the deteriniiiation of the 
Quota, and to this extent they are all dealt wdth 
together as part of a general settlement and bargain. 
In this settlement a concession on commercial policy 
would be set off against a gain on the financial agree- 
ment ; e.r/., in 1877 Austria gave Hungary a share in the 
management of the bank, while the arrangement for 
paying the bonus on exported sugar was favourable to 
Austria; on the other hand, since the increased duty on 
coffee and petroleum would fall more heaiily on Austria, 
the Austrians wished to piersuade the Hungarians to pay a 
larger quota of the common exq^enses, and there was also 
a dispute whether Hungary ^vas partly responsible for a 
debt of 80 M. gulden to the bank. Each measure had 
therefore to be considered not only on its own merits, but 
relation to the general balance of advantage, and an 
amendment in one might bring about the rejection of all. 
The whole series of Acts had to be carried in two parlia- 
ments, each open to the influence of national jealousy and 
race hatred in its most extreme form, so that the negotia- 
tions have been conducted under serious difficulties, and 
^ the periodical settlement has always been a time of great 
anxiety. The first settlement occupied t^vo full years, 




from 1876, -when the negotiations began, to June 1878, 
'when at last all the Bills were carried successfully throiigli 
the two parliaments ; and it was necessary to ]>roiong the 
previous arrangements (which expired at the end of 1877) 
till the middle of 1878. First the two rriinistries had to 
agree on the drafts of all the Bills ; then, the Bills liad 
to be laid before the two jiarliaments. lilach parliament 
elected a coiiiinittee to consider them, and tlie two com- 
mittees carried on long negotiations by notes supple- 
mented by verbal discussions. Then followed the debates 
in the tw’o parliaments ; there was a ministeria]. crisis in 
Austria, because the House refused to accept the tax on 
coffee and petroleum which was recommended by the 
ministers; and finally a great council of all the ministers, 
with the emj^eror presiding, determined the compromise 
that was at last accepted. In 1887 things went better; 
there was some difficulty about the tariff, especially about 
the tax on q>etroleum, but Count Taafie had a strongei* 
position than the Austrian ministers of 1877. Ten years 
later, on the third renewal, the difficulties were still greater. 
They sprang from a double catxse. First the Austrians 
were determined to get a more favouralfie division of the 
common expenses ; that of 1867 still continued, althougli 
Hungary had grown relatively in wealth.^ Aloreovei’ a 
proposed alteration in the taxes on sugar would In? ol^ 
considerable advantage to Hungary ; the Austrians there- 
fore demanded that henceforth the proportion should be 
not 68*6 : 31*4 but 58 : 42. On tliis tliere %vas a deadlock : 
all through 1897 and 1898 the Quota Deputations failed to 
come to an agreement. This, however, was not tlie "vvorst. 
Parliamentary Government in Austria had. ln‘ok:en down ; 
the opposition had recourse to obstruction, and no business 
could be done. Their olqect was to drive out the Badeni 
Government, and for that reason the obstruction was 
chiefly directed against the renewal of the Aiisgicicli ; for, 
as this was the first necessity of state, no Government 
could remain in office vvhich failed to carry it througli. 
The extreme parties of the Gerinans and the anti-Semites 
were also, for national reasons, opposed to the whole sjstein. 
When, therefore, the Government at the end of 1897 intro- 
duced the necessary measures for prolonging the exist- 
ing aiTangements provisionally till the ditierenees with 
Hungary had been settled, scenes of great disorder ensueil 
(see section Austria, pages 26, 27), and at the eial of tlie 
year the financial arrangements had not been |>ro longed, 
and neither the Bank Charter nor the Customs Union had 
been rene-wed. The Government, therefore (Badeni having 
resigned), had to proclaim the necessary measures b}’ 
imperial warrant. Next year it wu.s even worse, lor there 
was obstruction in Hungary as well as in Austria ; the 
Quota Deputations again came to no agreement, and tlic 
proposals for the renewal of the Bank Charter, the reform 
of the currency, the reiie'wal of the Customs Union, and 
the new taxes on beer and brandy, which were laid before 
parliament both at Vienna and Pest, were not carried in 
either country; this time, therefore, the existing arrange- 
ments had to be prolonged provisionally by imperial and 
royal waimnt both in Austria and Duniig 

1899 parliamentary peace was restored in Plungary by the 
resignation of Banffy; in Austria, however, thDugh there 
'was again a change of ministry the only result was that 
the Czechs imitated example of the Germans and 
resorted tn obstiiiction s that still no business could be 
done. The Austrian ministry, therefore, came to an agree- 
ment with the Hungarians that the terms of the new 
Aiisgleich should be finally proclaimed in Austria by 

, UThe only dmuge was tliat as tlie military frontier find been given 
over to Hungary, Hungary in consequence of tliis atldition of terHtorv ■ 
liacl to pay 2 per cent., the remaining 98 per cent, being divitled as 
betore, so that the real proportion was 31 *4 and 08*0. 
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imperial warrant; the Huiigarians only giving tlieir assent 
to this in return for considerable financial concessions. ; 

Tiie inain \mnts of the agreement were : (1) the Bank Charter 
was to be renewed till 1910, tlie Huiigaiians receiving a larger 
share in tlio direction tliaii tliey bad hitherto enjoyed ; (2) the 
Cnstoiiis UiHon so far as it was based on a reciprocal and binding 
treaty lapsc'd, both siilcs, however, continuing it in practice, and 
proiftising i;o do so until olst December 1907. Not later than 
1901 negotiations were to be begun for a renewal of the alliance, 
and if possibi(3 it was to be renewed from the year 1903, in which 
year tlie eominereial treaties expire. If this is done, then the 
tariii' is to be revised beibre any fresh commercial treaties are made. 

I f it is not done, then no fresli treaties are to be made extending 
Iteyond the year 1907, so that if the Commercial Union of Austria 
and Hungary is not renewed before 1907, each party will bo able to 
determine its own policy unshackled by any previous treaties.^ 
Tiiese arrangements in Plimgaiy received the sanction of the 
Reielistag ; but this could not be procured in Austria, and they 
were tlierefore proclaimed by imperial warrant ; first of all, on 
*20th duly, the new duties on beer, brandy, and sugar ; then on 
23rd September the Bank Cliarter, &c. In November the Quota 
Deputations at last agreed that Hungary should henceforward 
|>ay 33:fh, a veiy sniail increase, and this was also in Austria 
proclaimed in the same way. The result is that a working agree- 
ment has been made, by which the Union is preserved for a few" 
years ; the fact that tins was done, notwithstanding the political 
(lihieulties, Ixuiig the best proof of the great importance wliicli the 
iiitaiiciiil and cornmercial union has for the whole monarchy. 

1.11 Aristria ail classes regard with, the most serious 
discontent an arrangement by wdiicli their share of the 
common expenses is so great. Even in such matters as 
t.he xuanag(3ment and opening up of new railways, the 
lltingiirians generally make terms very advantageous to 
tlienis(3lves, e.i/,, in. Bosnia the first railways built are 
those which open up Hungarian traffic, tliough Austria 
provides two~tliirds of the capital All protests on the 
]>art of the Austrians are, however, unavailing because of 
tlie. weakness arising fi‘oin the political quarrels betAveeii 
the diilereiit races. Experience shows that the Hungarian 
ininisters can generally depend o.n the united support of 
ail piarties in their discussions with Austria ; in Austria 
this is not the case, for while all parties com- 
unfair burdens laid upon them, they 
support the ministry. It is this 
political di.siiiiiou wdiich brings it about that in 
determining the policy of the joint state the Hungarians | 
liave more influence tlian the Austrians ; on those occa- I 
sions wlien tlie Delegations have been unable to agree, and 
a eoiiimou meeting has been held, the Hungarian view has 
always iirevailed, for all the Hangarian Delegation vote 
for the proposals of their own side, while the minority in 
the Austrian Delegation has voted against the proposals I 
\vliieli have been adop^ted Ixy tlie majority. This has | 
liapixened because the political principle on which the 
dual monarchy is founded does not correspond with facts. 
It was assumed tliat in the Austrian half of the empire 
the Germans would be sufficiently poiverful to rule and 
control the other races as the Magyars do in the other ; 
but expxerience has sliown that they are unable to do so, 
while in attempting the task they have brought about a 
condition of political disorganization bordering on civil 
war, and making them helpless in their relations -with 
Hungary. For the causes of this state of things we must 
turn to the history of Austria. 

2. Arn^na- Proper. 

As explained at the opening of the geographical section 
on the Whole JVIoiiarchy, the name Austria is used for 
convenience to designate those portions of the jiossessions 
of the house of Hapsburg, which %v 0 re not included by 
the settlement of 1S67 among the lands of the Hungarian 
crown. The separation of Hungary made it necessary to 

^ Jakrhiich fur gesGtzgelunfn des deutschen Reichs, January 1900. 
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determine the method by which these territories were 
henceforth to be goveriiecL It was the misfortune of the 
country that there was no clear legal basis on which new 
institutions could be erected. Each of the territories was 
a separate political unit -with a separate history, and some 
of them had a historic claim to a large amount of self- 
government ; in many the old feudal estates had survived 
till 1848. Since that year the empire had been the 
subject of numerous experiments in government ; by the 
last, which began in 1860, Landtags or Diets have been 
instituted in each of the territories on a nearly uniform 
system and with nearly identical powers, and by the 
constitution published in February 1861 (the February 
Constitution, as it is called), which is still the 
ultimate basis for the Government, there was February 
instituted a BeichsmtJi or parliament for the ConstUu^, 
whole empire ; it consisted of a House of 
Lords, in which sat the archbishops and pirince bishops, 
members of the imperial family, and other members 
appointed for life, besides some hereditary members, 
and a chamber of deputies. The members of the latter 
for each territory were not chosen by direct election, 
but by the Landtags. The Landtags themselves were 
elected for six years ; they were chosen generally (there 
were slight local differences) in the following way: (a) 
a certain numbei* of bishops and rectors of universities 
sat in virtue of their office; {h) the rest of the members 
were chosen by four electoral bodies or curim^ — (1) the 
owners of estates which before 1848 had enjoyed certain 
feudal privileges, the so-called great proprietors; (2) 
the chainhers of commerce ; (3) the towns ; (4) the 
rural districts. In the two latter classes all had the 
suffrage who paid at least ten gulden in direct taxes. 
The districts ivere so arranged as to give the towns a 
very large representation in proportion to their popu- 
lations. In Bohemia, c.y., the Diet consisted of 241 
members: of these five were members; the feudal 

proprietors had seventy; the towns and clianibers of 
commerce together had eighty-seven; the rural districts 
seventy-nine. The electors in the rural districts were 
236,000, in the towns 93,000. This arrangement seems 
to have been deliberately made by Schnierling, so as to 
give greater power to the German inhabitants of the 
towns; the votes of the proprietors would moreover 
nearly always give the final decision to the court and the 
G overnment, for the influence exercised by the Government 
over the nobility wnnild generally be strong enough to 
secure a majority in favour of the Governinent policy. 

This constitution had failed ; territories so different in 
size, history, and circumstances, were not contented with 
similar institutions, and a form of self-government which 
satisfied Lower Austria and Salzburg did not satisfy Galicia 
and Bohemia. The Czechs of Bohemia, like the Magyars, 
had refused to recognize the common parliament on the 
ground that it violated the historic rights of the Bohemian 
as of the Hungarian crown, and in 1865 the constitution 
of 1861 had been superseded, wffiile the territorial Diets 

2 It is impossible to avoid using the word Austria ” to designate 
these territories, though it is probably incoiTect. Officially the word 
“ Austria is not found, and though the sovereign is emperor of Austria, 
an Austrian empire appears not to exist ; the territories are spoken of 
in official documents as ‘Hhe territories represented in the Reichsratli.’* 
The Hungarians and the German partj" in Austria have expressed their 
desire that the word Austria should be used, but it has not been 
gratitjed. On the other hand, expressions such as “Austrian citizens/* 
“ Austrian law/ are found. The reason of this pecnliar use is probably 
twofold. On the one hand, a reluctance to confess that Hungary is 
no longer in any .sense a part of Austria ; on the other hand, the 
refusal of the Czechs to recognize that their country is part of Austria. 
Sonietime.s the word MUandCn -which properly is applied oixly to the 
older ancestral dominions of the house of Hapsburg, is used for want 
of a better word. 
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remained. In 1867 it was necessary once more to summon, 
in some form or anotlier, a common parliament for the 
whole of Austria, by which the settlement with Hungary 
could be ratified. 

This necessity brought to a decisive issue the struggle 
between the parties of the Centralists and Federalists. 
CentraU latter claimed that the new constitution must 
Isis ami be made by agreement with the territories ; the 
Federal- former maintained that the constitution of 1861 
Isis. valid, and demanded that in accord- 

ance with it the Eeichsrath should be summoned and 
a “ constitutional ” Government restored. ^ The difference 
bet^veen the two parties was to a great extent, though not ^ 
entirely, one of race. The kernel of the empire was 
the purely German district, including Upper and Lower 
Austria, J8aizburg, Tirol (except the south), and Yorarlbe-rg, 
all Styria except the southern districts, and a lai'ge part 
of Caiinthia. There was strong local feeling, especially 
in Tirol, but it was local feeling similar to that which 
formerly existed in the provinces of France; among all 
classes and parties there was great loyalty both to the 
ruling house and to the idea of the Austrian state ; but 
while the Liberal party, which wus dominant in Lower 
Austria and Btyria, desired to develop the central institu- 
tions, there was a strong Conservative and Clerical party 
which supported local institutions as a protection against 
the Liberal inffuence of a centralized parliament and 
bureaucracy, and the bishops and clergy were willing 
to gain support in the struggle by alliance with the 
Federalists. 

Very dilTerent was it in the other territories where the 
majority of the population was not German— and where 
there was a lively recollection of the time when 
siavoaic Austrian. With Palacky, they said, 

lands. * ‘ We existed before Austria ; we shall continue to 
exist after it is gone,*’ Especially was this the 
case in Bohemia. In this great country, the richest part 
of the Austrian dominions, where over three-fifths of the 
}3opulation w^ere Czech, national feeling was supported by 
the appeal to historic la-w. A great party, led l^y Palacky 
and Eieger, demanded the restoration of the Bohemian 
monarchy in its fullest extent, including Moravia and 
Silesia, and insisted that the emperor should be crowned 
in Prague as his predecessors had been, and that Bohemia 
should have a position in the empire similar to that obtained 
by Hungary. Mot only did the party include all the 
Czechs, but they were supported by many of the great 
nobles who were of German descent, including Count 
Leo Thun, his brother-in-law Glam-Martinicz, and Prince 
Schwarzenberg, Cardinal Archbishop of Prague, who hoped 
in a self-governing kingdom of Bohemia to preserve that 
power which was threatened by the German Liberals. The 
feudal nobles had great power arising from their wealth, 
the great traditions of their families, and the connexion 
with the court, and by the electoral law they had a large 
number of representatives in the Diet. On the other hand 
the Germans of Bohemia, fearful of falling under the 
control of the Czechs, •were the most ardent advocates of 
centralization. The Czechs \vere supported also by their 
‘■ fellow-countrymen in Moravia, and some of the nobles, 
headed by Count Belcredi, brother of the minister ; but in 
Brunn there was a strong German party. In Silesia the 
Germans had a considerable majority, and as there was a 
large Polish element which did not support the Czechs, the 
Diet refused to recognize the claims of the Bohemians. 

The Poles of Galicia stood apart from the other Slavonic 
races. ^ The German-speaking population was very small, 
consisting chiefiy of Government officials, railway servants, 
and J ews ; but there was a large minority (some 43 per 
cent.) of Euthenians. The Poles wished to gain as much 
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autonomy as they could for their own province, but they had 
no interest in opposing the centralization of other parts ; 
they w^ere satisfied if Austria would surrender the Euthen- 
ians to them. They %vere little influenced by the pan- 
Slavonic agitation ; it was desirable for them that Austria, 
which gave them freedom and power, should continue 
strong and united. Their real interests 'were outside the 
monarchy, and they did not cease to look forward to a 
restoration of the Polish kingdom. The great danger was 
that they might entangle Austria in a -war wfith Eussia. 

The southern Slavs had neither the unity, nor the organi- 
zation, nor the historical traditions of the Czechs and Poles ; 
but- the Slovenians, who formed a large > majority of the 
population in Carniola and a considerable minority in the 
adjoining territory of Carinthia and the south of Styria, 
demanded that their language should be used for purposes 
of government and education. Their political ideal was 
an Illyrian ” kingdom, including Croatia and all the 
south Slavonians in the coast district, and a not very suc- 
cessful movement had been started to establish a so-called 
Illyrian language, 'which should be accepted both by 
Croatians and Slovenians. There w-as, however, another 
element in the southern districts, viz., the Serbs, %vho, 
though of the same race and language as the Croatians, 
were separated from them by religion. Belonging to the 
Orthodox Church they were attracted by Eussia. They were 
in constant communication with Servia and Montenegro ; 
and their ultimate hope, the creation of a great Servian 
kingdom, was less eavsy to reconcile *with loyalty to Austria. 
Of late years attempts have been made to turn the 
Slovenian national movement into this dire<d-ioii, and to 
attract the Slovenians also towards the Orthodox iioii- 
Austrian Slavs. 

In the extreme south of Dalmatia is a small district wliicli had 
not formed part of the older duchj’’ of Dalmatia, and had not been 
joined to the Austrian empire till 1814 ; in former years ^ 
part of it formed the republic of Bagiisa, and the rest .. 

belonged to Albania. The inhabitants of this part, ^ ' 

V'ho chiefly belonged to the Greek Church, still kept up a close 
connexion with Albania and with Montenegro, and Austrian 
authority was maintained with difficulty. Bisturbaiices had already 
broken out once before; and in 1869 anotlier outbreak took 
place. This district had hitherto been exempted from ndiitiiry 
service ; by the law of 1860, which introduced universal military 
service, those Avho had hitherto been exempted were required to 
serve, not in the regular army but in the militia. The inhabitants 
of the district round the Bocelie de Cattaro (the Bocehese, as they 
are commonly called) refused to obey this order, and when a ndh- 
tary force W'as sent it failed to overcome tlieir resistance ; and by 
an agreement made at Knezlac in December 1869, Bodies, who had 
taken command, granted the insurgents all they asked and a com- 
plete amnesty. After the conquest of Bosnia another attempt mm 
made to enforce military service ; once more a rebellion broke out, 
and spread to the contiguous districts of Herzegovina. This time, 
however, the Government, whose position in the Balkans had been 
much strengthened by the occupation of the new provuices, did 
not fear to act with decision. A considerable force Avas sent under 
Jovanowitch ; they were supported from sea by the navy, and after 
the taking of Orevoscia the rebellion was crushed. An amnesty 
was proclaimed, but the greater number of the insurgents sought 
refuge in Montenegro rather than submit to military .service. 

The Italians of Trieste and Istria were the only people 
of the empire who really desired separation from Austria ; 
annexation to Italy was the aim of the Italianimini, as 
they were called. The feeling was less strong in Tirol, 
where, except in the city of Trent, they seem diicfiy to 
have wished for separate local institutions, so that they 
should no longer be governed from Innsbruck. The 
Italian-speaking population on the coast of Dalmatia only 
asked that the Government should uphold them against 
the pressure of the Slavonic races in the interior, and 
for this reason were ready to support the German con- 
stitutionalists. 

The party of centralization was then the Liberal German 
party, supported by a few Italians and the Euthenians , 
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End as years AYeut hj it was to become tlie National Genriaii | implied tliat the February Constitution did not exist as 
party. They hoped liy a common parliament to create the 


German teeiiug of a common Aixstrian nationalityj hy 
Co.astitu« German schools to spread the use of the German 
tiomi language. Every grant of self-government 
partr^ to the territories must diminish the inhiience 
of the GerraaiiSj and bring about a restriction in the use 
of the German language ; moreover, in countries such as 
Bohemij-i, full self-government would almost certainly mean 
that the Germans would become the subject race. This 
was a result which they could not accept. It was in- 
tolerable to them that j ust at the time when the national 
poiver of the non -Austrian Germans was so greatly in- 
creased, and the Germans ■were becoming the first race in 
Europe, they themselYes should resign the position as 
rulers which they had -won during the last three hundred 
years. They maintained, moreover, that the ascendency 
of the Germans was the only means of preserving the 
unity of the monarchy ; German was the only language 
in which the different races could communicate with one 
another ; it must be the language of the army, the civil 
service, and the parliament. They laid miich stress on 
the historic task of Austria in bringing German culture to 
the half -civilized races of the east. They demanded, 
therefore, tint all higher schools and universities should 
remain German, and that so far as possible the element- 
ary schools slioukl he Germanized. They looked on the 
Geriiain schoolmaster as the apostle of German culture, 
and they looked forward to the time wdien tlie feeling of 
a common Austrian nationality should obscure the national 
feeling of the Slavs, and the Slavonic idioms sho\ikl survive 
merely as tiie loe^il dialects of the ]>easantry, the territories 
becoming merely tlie provinces of a united and centralized 
state. The total German population W'as not quite a third of 
the whole. The maintenance of their rule W’'a3 therefore only 
possible by the exercise of great political ability, the more 
so, since, as have seen, they were not united among 
them selves, the clergy and Feudal party being opposed to 
the Liberals. Tiieir watchword was the constitution of 
1861, wdiich had been drawn up by their leaders ; they 
demanded that it should be restored, and with it parlia- 
mentary government. They called themselves, therefore, 
tlie Cimstitutional party. But the introduction of jiarlia- 
namtary governniciit really added greatly to the difficulty 
of tlnj task before tliem. In the old days German ascend- 
ency iiad been se<mred by the common army, the civil 
s.n'vice, and tlie court. As soon, liowever, as power wais 
transferred to a paiTumient, the Gcaiuans must inevitably 
be in a minority, unless tlio method of election was 
deliberately a.rrangod so as to give them a majority. 
Parliamentary discusykni, moreover, wes sure to bring out 
those national differences ■which it wais desirable should be 
forgotten, and the elections carried into every part of the 
empire a political agitation wliich was very harmful -^^hen 
each party represented a different race. 

The very first events showed one of those extraordinary 
•changes of policy so characteristic of modern Austrian 
history. The decision of the Government on the con- 
stitutional question w^as really determined by immediate 
practical necessity. The Hungarians required that the 
settlement should be ratified by a parliament, therefore a 
parliament must be procured which •would do this. It 
must be a parliament in wdxich the Germans had a 
majority, for tlie system of dualism was directly opposed 
to the ambitions of the Slavs and the Federalists. 
Belcredi, who had come into power in 1865 as a Federalist, 
and had suspended the constitution on the 2ncl elanuary, 
■ordered new elecjtions for the Landtags, -which were then 
to elect deputies to an extraordinary Beichsrath which 
>should consider the Ausgleich. The wording of the decree 


of law ; the Germans and Liberals maintaining that it 
did exist, and that changes could only be in- 
troduced by a regular Beichsrath summoned in 
accordance with it, protested against the decree, 
and, in some cases, threatened not to take part 
in the elections. As the Federalists were all opposed to 
the Ausgleich, it was clear that a Beichsrath chosen in 
these circumstances would refuse to i^atify it, and this 
was probably Belcredi’s intention. As the existence of 
the empire would thereby be endangered, Beust interfered ; 
Belcredi was dismissed, Beust himself became minister- 
president in February 1867, and a new edict was issued 
from Vienna ordering the Landtags to elect a Beichsrath, 
according to the constitution, which was now said to be 
completely valid. Of course, however, those Landtags 
in which there was a Federalist majority, viz., those 
of Bohemia, Moravia, Carinthia, and Tirol, which were 
already pledged to support the January policy of the 
Government, did not acquiesce in the February policy ; 
and they refused to elect except on terms which the 
Government could not accept. The first three were 
iinmediately dissolved. In the elections which followed 
in Bohemia the influence of the Government was sufficient 
to secure a German majority among the landed proprietors ; 
the Czechs, who were therefore in a minority, declared 
the elections invalid, refused to take any part in electing 
deputies for the Beichsrath, and seceded altogether from 
the Landtag. The result was that Bohemia now sent a 
large German majority to Vienna, and the few Czechs 
who were chosen refused to take their seat in the 
parliainent. Had the example of the Czechs been followed 
by the other Slavonic races it would still have been 
difficult to get together a Beichsrath to pass the Ausgleich. 
It was, liowever, easier to deal with the Poles of semrs 
Galicia, for they had no historical rights to compact 
defend ; and by sending delegates to Vienna they wHh the 
would not sacrifice any principle or prejudice any 
legal claim; they had only to consider how they could 
make the best bargain. Their position was a strong one ; 
their votes Avere essential to the Goveriunent, and the 
Government could be useful to them ; it could give theiix 
the complete control over the Buthejiians. A compact 
then was easily arranged. 

Beust proiniaed them that there should be a special 
minister for Galicia, a separate board for Galician educa- 
tion, that Polish should be the language of instruction in 
all secondary schools, that Polish instead of German 
should be the official language in the iaiv courts and 
public offices, Buthenian being only used in the elementary 
schools under strict limitations. On these terms the 
Polish deputies, led by Ziemialkowski, agreed to go to 
Vienna and vote for the Ausgleich. 

When the Beichsrath met, the Government had a large 
majority ; and in the House, in which all the races except 
the Czechs were represented, the Ausgleich was 
ratified almost unanimously. This having been 
done, it was possible to proceed to special jiser, 
legislation for the territories, which were hence- 
forward officially known as ‘Ghe territories reimesented in 
the Beiclisrath.” A series of fundamental laws were 
carried, which formally established parliamentary govern- 
ment, -with responsibility of ministers, and complete 
control over the budget, and there were included a number 
of clauses guaranteeing personal rights and lilxerties in the 
way common to all modern constitutions. The influence 
of the Poles was stiU sufficient to secure considerable 
concessions to the wishes of the Federalists, since if they 
did not get what they wished they would leave the 
House, and the Slovenians, Dalmatians, and Tirolese, 
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would certainly follow tlieni. Hence the German Liberals 
-were prevented from introducing direct elections to the 
Reichsratli, and the functions of the Eeichsrath Avere 
slightly less extensive than they had hitherto been. 
Moreover the Delegation was to be chosen not hy the 
House as a whole, but by the representatives of the 
separate territories. This is one reason for the compara- 
tive weakness of Austria as compared with Hungary, 
where the Delegation is elected by each House as a 
whole; the Bohemian representatives, meet and 

choose 10 delegates, the Galicians 7, those from Trieste 
1 ; the Delegation is therefore not representative of the 
majority of the Chamber of Deputies, but includes 
representatives of all the groups which there may be 
opposing the Government, and, they can carry on their 
opposition even in the Delegation. So it came about in 
1869, that on the first occasion when there -was a joint 
sitting of the Delegations to settle a point in the budget, 
which Hungary had accepted and Austria resjected, the 
Boles and Tirolese voted in favour of the Hungarian 
proposal. 

As soon as these laws had been carried (Dec. 1867), Beiist 
retired from the post of minister-president ; and in accord- 
ance with constitutional practice a parliamentary 
Barger ministry \vas appointed entirely from the ranks 
Miiiis« of the Liberal majority; a ministry generally 
terium. ] 5 ;nown as the ^Glurger Ministerium ” in which 
Giskra and Herbst— -the leaders of the German party in 
I^Ioravia and Bohemia— w^ere the most important members. 
Austria now’ began its new life as a modern constitutional 
state. From this time the maintenance of the revised 
constitution of 1867 has been the ^vatchword of what is 
called the Constitutional party. The first use which the 
new Government made of their power was to settle the 
finances, and in this their best Avork was clone. Among 
them Avere nearly all the representatives of trade and 
industry, of commercial enterprise and financial specula- 
tion ; they were the men who hoped to make Austria a 
great iiidustrial state, and at this time they -were much 
occupied with railway enterprise. Convinced free-traders, 
they hoped by private energy to build up the fortunes of 
the country, |>arliamentary government— wliich meant for 
them the rule of the educated and w’-eil-to-do middle class 
---*being one of the means to this end. They accepted 
the great burden of debt wdiicli the action of Hungary 
imposed upon the country, and rejected the proposals for 
repudiation, but notwdtb>standing tht3 protest of foreign 
bond-holders they imposed a tax of 16 per cent, on all 
interest on the debt. They carried out an extension of 
the commercial treaty wdth Great Britain by -which a 
further advance w^as made in the direction of free trade. 

Of equal importance was their wmrk in freeing Austria 
from the control of the Church, which checked the in- 
tellectual life of the people. The concordat of 
Liberals 18*65 had given the Church complete freedom 
and the in the management of all ecclesiastical affairs ; 
concordat. liberty of intercourse with Biome, 

the state gave up all control over the appointment of the 
clergy, and in matters of church discipline the civil courts 
had no voice — the clergy being absolutely subject to the 
power of. the bishops, -who could impose temporal as w^eii as 
spiritual penalties. The state had even resigned to the 
Church all authority over some departments of civil life, 
and restored the authority of the canon law. This was 
the case as regards marriage; all disputes were to be 
tried before ecclesiastical courts, and the marriage 
registers were kept by the priests. All the schools were 
under the control of the Church ; the bishops could forbid 
the use of books , prejudicial to religion; in elementary 
schools all teachers were subject to the inspection of the 


Church, and in higher schools only Roman Catholics 
could be appointed. It had been agreed that the ■whole 
education of the Edman GatJiolic youth, in a, 11 schools, 
private as w-ell as public, sliould be in accordance -witli 
the teaching of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
authority of the Church extended even to the universities. 
Some change in this system ^vas essential ; tlie Liberal 
party demanded that the Government should simply state 
that the concordat had ceased to exist. To this, how- 
ever, the emperor would not assent, and there ■was a 
difficulty in overthrowing an act wdiicli took the form 
of a treaty. Tlie Government -wished to come to some 
agreement by friendly discussion with Koine, but Jr’ius 
IX. was not willing to abate anything of liivS full claims. 
The ministry therefore proceeded by internal legislation, 
and in 1868 introduced three la\vs : (1) a marriage law^ 
transferred tlie decisions on all questions of marriage 
from the ecclesiastical to the civil courts, al>olished the 
authority of the canon law, and introduced civil marriage 
in those cases where the clergy refused to [jerfonn the 
ceremony; (2) the control of secular education vvas taken 
from the Church, and the management of scluafis trajis- 
f erred to local authorities which rvere to be ereattal by 
the Landtags ; (3) complete civil equality betwerii 

Catholics and non-Catliolics was established. These Liws, 
notwithstanding the protest of all the bisliops, led liy 
Cardinal Rauscher, archbishop of Aierina, ■who a])peah,Mi 
directly to tlie emperor, were carried throiigli botli 
Houses in May amid almost unparalleled excitement, and 
a.t once received the imperial sanction. 

The ministry had the enthusiastic support of tlie Geriiiaii 
population in the towns. TIica’’ were also siqvjiorteHl l>y 
the teaching profession, wliich desired eumnei|ii.ition from 
ecclesiastical control, and hoped that German schools and 
German railways ■were to complete tlie -work wbi«‘h 
Joseph IL had begun. But the hostility of th€3 Clvurdi 
was dangerous. The pope, in an allocution of 22nd June 
1868, declared that tliese “damnable and abominable 
laws^^ which were “contrary to the concordat, to tlm 
laws of the Church, and to the principles of Christianity/^ 
were “absolutely and for ever null and void. Tlie 
natural result was tliat when they -were carried into 
effect the bishops in many cases refused to olx-y. They 
claimed that the laws were inconsistent witli tlie <‘on- 
cordat, that the coiiconlat still was in force, and that the 
laws were consequently invalid. The arguiucmt was 
forcible, but the courts decided against them. Rudigii'r, 
bishop) of Linz, was summoned to a criiriinal court for 
disturbing the luiblic ])eacG ; he refused to a]jpea!\ for by 
the concordat bisliops were not sulyeet to temporal 
jurisdiction ; and when lie was condemned to imprisoTi- 
ment the emperor at once telegraphed ins full pavilon. 
In the rural districts the clergy had much iiiliuence ; they 
were supported by the peasants, and the Landtags of 
Tirol and Vorarlberg, where there was a clerical majority, 
refused to carry out the school law’. 

On the proclamation of papal infallibility in 1870, the 
Government took the opportunity of declaring that the concordat 
had lapsed, on the ground that there was a'fundamental change 
in the character of the papacy. Kearly all the Austrian pivlalcs 
had been opposed to the new doctrine ; many oi‘ them remained to 
the end of the council and voted against it, and they only declared 
their submission mth great reluctance. The Kew-Catholic move- 
ment, however, never made much progress in Austria. Law.s 
regulating the position of the Church were carried in 1874, (For 
the concordat see Laveleye, LaPnissc et VAuirkhc, Paris, 1870.) 

During 1868 the constitution then was open to attack 
on two sides, for the nationalist movement was gaining 
ground in Bohemia and Galicia. In Galicia the extrexjie 
party, headed by Smolka, had always desired to imihite 
the Czechs and not attend at Vienna ; they were outvoted, 
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Ixit all parties agreed on a declaration in wliicli tlie final 
demands of the j'oles wre drawn up;^ they asked that 
Niitiotial- ^->1* tlie (dalician Landtag should be 

ism in iriueli increased, and that the members from 
GaHcm mM Galicia should cease to attend the Eeichsrath on 
Bohemia, discussion of those matters with which the 

Galician Lamltag should be qtialilied to deal If these 
demands were not granted they would leave the Reielisrath. 
In Bohemia the C;^ec]is were very active ; while the Poles 
were par;;iding their liostility to Russia in such a maimer 
as to cause the einjieror to avoid visiting Galicia, some of 
tlie C.V.eeli leaders attended a Slavonic denionstratioii at 
Mosf'iuv, and in 18(38 they drew up and jiresented to the 
DitU at Prague a “declaration'’ which has since been 
regarded, as the official statement of their claims. They 
asked for the full restoration of the Bohemian kingdom ; 
they contended that no foreign assembly was qualified to iin- 
|)Ose taxes in Bohemia ; that tlie Landtag was not qualified 
to elect representatives to go to Vienna, and that a separate 
settlement must be made with Bohemia similar to that 
with, litingary. This declaration was signed by eighty-one 
inemlH.‘rs, including many of tlie feudal nobles and bishojis.^ 
The German majority declared that they had forfeited their 
seats, and ordered new elections. Tlie agitation spread 
over tlie counti'j, seriims riots took place, and with a view to 
keeping order the Government decreed exceptional laws. 
Siniikir events ]iap]>eued in Moravia, and in Dalmatia the 
revolt broken out among the Bocchese. 

Before tlui combination of Clerietils and Federalists the 
luinistry lu’oke down : they were divided among them-* 
Parlia- selves ; Counts Taafle and Fotocki wished 
meniary , to conciliate the Slavonic races — a policy 
breakdown i-*ei‘ 0 !in:tumded by Beust, probably with the syrn- 
ofiS70. jjathy of the emj.^eror ; the others determined 
to cripple the opposition by taking away the elections 
for the Reielisrath from the Landtags. Taaife and his 
friends resigned, but the majority did not long survive. 
In March 1870, after long delay, the new Galician 
demands ivere definitely rejected ; the wliole of the Polish 
cluh, followed by the Tirolese and Slovenians, left the 
House, wliieh coiisequently consisted of 110 members — the 
Germans and German representatives from Bohemia and 
Moravia. It was cleirly impossible to govern with sucli a 
parlitiment. Not four yciirs had gone by, and the iieiv 
constitution seonied to ha\’e failed like the old one. The 
only thing to was to atteni])t a reconcilation with the 
Sla\s. Tit; ministry resigned, and Potocki and Taafle 
formed a (.rovemment with, this object, Potocki then 
<mtei\Hl on negotiations, ho]>ing to persuade the Czechs to 
accept the constitution. Rieger and Thun were suminoned 
to Vienncv : he himself went to Prague, but after two days 
he had to give up the titteiiipt in despair. Feudals and 
Czechs all supported the declaration of 1868, and wmuld 
aceepR no compromise, and he returned to Vienna after 
what was the greatest disappointment of Ms life. Govern- 
ment, however, had to he carried on; the war bet'ween 
Germany and France broke out in July, and Austria 
might be drawn into it ; the emperor could not at such 
a crisis alienate either the Germans or the Slavs. The 
Reielisrath and all the Landtags were dissolved. This 
time in Bohemia the Czechs, sup].>orted by the Feudals and 
the Gierleals, gained a large majority ; they took their 
seats in the Landtag only to declare that they did not 
regard it as the legal repiusentatiye of the Bohemian 
kingdom, but merely an informal assembly, and refused to 
elect delegates for the Reielisrath. The Germans in their 
turn now left the Diet, and the Czechs voted an address 


^ The (loeunieiits are printed in Baron de Worms, op. cit. 

“ It is printed in the liitropilischej* Gcschichtsk(dcnd(ti\ 1868. 


to the Crowm, drawn up by Count Thun, demanding the 
restoration of the Bohemian kingdom. When the Reichs- 
rath met there Avere present only 130 out of 203 
members, for the whole Bohemian contingent was absent ; 
the Government then, under a, law of 1868, ordered that 
as the Bohemian Diet had sent no delegates, they w^ere to 
be chosen directly from the people. Twenty -four Con- 
stitutionalists and thirty Dedaranten were chosen; the 
latter, of course, did not go to Vienna, hut the addi- 
tional twenty-four made a working majority by which the 
Government was carried on for the rest of the year. 

But Potocki’s influence wus gone, and as soon as the 
European crisis was over, in February 1871, the emperor 
appointed a ministry chosen not from the Liberals but 
from the Federalists and Clericals, led by Count Plolienwart 
and Scliaffle, a German p)rofessor chieiiy known for his 
writings on political economy. They attempted to solve 
the problem by granting to the Federalists all their 
demands. So long as piarliament was sitting they ■were 
kept in check ; as soon as it had voted supplies and the 
Delegations had separated, they ordered new elections 
in all those Landtags where there wms a Liberal majority. 
By the help of the Clericals they ■won enough seats to put 
the Liberals in a minority in the Reielisrath, and it w^oiild 
be piossible to revise the constitution if tlie Czechs con- 
sented to come. They ■would only attend, 
how’ever, on their own terms, which were a TJieAiinistrr 
conqilete recognition by the Government of the 
claims made in the Declaration. This was 
agreed to ; and on the 1 2th September, at the opening of 
the Landtag, the Governor read a royal message recogniz- 
ing the separate existence of the Bo.liemian kingdom, and 
promising that the emperor should be crowned. It was 
received witli delight throughout Bdliemia ; and the 
Czechs drew a draft constitution of fundamental rights. 
On this the Germans, now that they -were in a minority, 
left the Landtag, and began preparations for resistance. 
In Upper Austria, Moravia, and Carintliia, -where they 
were outvoted by the Clericals, they seceded, and the wdiole 
■work of 1867 was on the point of being overthrown. 
Were the movement not stopped the constitution -would 
be superseded, and the union ■with Hungary endangered. 
Beust and Andrassy warned the emperor of the danger, 
and the crown prince of Saxony -was summoned by Beust 
to remonstrate with him. A great council ■was called at 
Vienna (Oct. 20), at wdiieh the emperor gave his decision 
that the Bohemian demands coiikb not be accepted. Tlie 
Czechs must come to Vienna, and consider a revision of 
the constitution in a constitutional inamier. Hohenwart 
resigned, but at the same time Beust vvas dismissed, and a ; 
new Cabinet was chosen once more from among the German 
Liberals, under the leadership of Prince Anton Auersperg, 
whose brother Carlos had been one of the chief members 
in the Burger Mimsterium. For the second time in 
four years the policy of the Government had completel 3 ^ 
changed ■within a few months. On ].2th September 
the decree had been published accepting the Bohemian 
claims ; before the end of the year copies of it -were seized 
by the police, and men were thrown into prison for 
circulating it, 

Aiiersperg’s ministry held office for eight years. They 
began, as had the Burger kOnisterium, with a vigorous Liberal 
centralizing policy. In Bohemia they succeeded 
at first in almost crushing the opposition. In per^^smin- 
1872 the Landtag ’s^^as dissolved ; and the whole istry, isn 
influence of the Government was used to procure 
a German majority. Roller, the governor, acted w.ith great 
vigour. Opposition newsx^apers were sup>pressed ; cases in 
which Czechish journalists were concerned were transferred 
to the German districts, so that they were tried by a 
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hostile German jury. Czechish manifestoes were con- 
fiscated, and meetings stopped at the slightest appearance 
of disorder ; and the riots were piinished by quartering 
soldiers upon the inhabitants. The decision between the 
two races turned on the vote of the feudal proprietors, 
and in order to win this a society was formed among the 
German capitalists of Vienna (to which the name of 
was popularly given) to acquire by real or 
fictitious purchase portions of those estates to which a 
vote was attached. These measures were successful ; a 
large German majority was secured; Jews from Vienna 
sat in the place of the Tliuns and the Schwar 2 enberg>s ; 
and as for many years tlie Czechs refused to sit in the 
Landtag, the Government could be carried on without 
difficulty. A still greater blow to the Federalists was the 
passing of a new electoral law in 1873. The measure 
transferred the right of electing members of the Heichsrath 
from the Landtags to the direct vote of the people, the result 
being to deprive the Federalists of their chief weapon ; it 
was no longer possible to take a formal vote of the legal 
representatives in any territory refusing to appoint deputies, 
and if a Czechish or Slovenian member did not take his 
seat the only result was that a single constituency was 
unrepresented, and the opposition weakened. The measure 
was strongly opposed. A petition with 250,000 names 
was presented from Bohemia ; and the Poles withdrew 
from the Eeichstag when the law was introduced. But 
enough members remained to give the legal quorum, and 
it was carried by 120 to 2 votes. At the same time the 
number of members wvas increased to 353, but the pro- 
portion of representatives from the different territories 
was maintained and the system of election was not 
altered. The proportion of members assigned to the 
towns Avas increased, the special representatives of the 
Chambers of Commerce and of the landed proprietors were 
retained, and the suffrage was not extended. The artificial 
system which gave to the Germans a parliamentary 
majority continued. 

At this time the Czechs were much weakened by quarrels 
among themselves. A new party had arisen, calling them- 
Czech Eadicals, but generally 

sensioitsT as the Young Czechs. They disliked the 

alliance with the aristocracy and the clergy ; they 
wished for universal suffrage, and recalled the Hussite tra- 
ditions. ^They desired to take their seats in the Landtag, and 
to j oil! with the Germans in political reform. They violently 
attacked Eieger, the leader of the Old Czechs, who main- 
tained the aliianee with the Feudalists and the policy of 
passive opposition. Twenty-seven members of the Landtag, 
led by Gregr and Stadkowsky, being outvoted in the 
Czechish Club, resigned their seats. They were completely 
defeated in the elections whicli followed, but for the next 
four years the two parties among the Czechs were as much 
occupied in opposing one another as in opposing the 
Germans. These events might have secured the predomin- 
ance of the Liberals for many years. The election after the 
Beform Bill gave them an increased majority in the Eeichs- 
rathi Forty-two Czechs wiio had won seats did not attend ; 
forty-three Poles stood aloof from all party combination, 
giving their votes on each occasion as the interest of their 
country seemed to require ; the real opposition wus limited 
to forty Clericals and representatives of the other Slavonic 
races, who were collected on the Eight under the leader- 
ship of Hohenwart. Against them were 227 Constitii- 
.tionalists, and it seemed to matter little that they were 
divided into three groups; there were 105 in tlie Liberal 
Ciub under the leadership of Herbst, 57 Coristitutionalista, 
elected by the landed proprietors, and a third body of 
Eadicals, some of whom \7ere more democratic than the 
old Constitutional |>^rty, while others laid more stress 
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on nationality. They used their majority to carry a 
number of important laws regulating ecclesiastical affairs. 
Yet within four years the Government was obliged to tarn 
for support to the Federalists and Clericals, and tlie rule 
of the German Liberals was overthrown. Their inffuenee 
was indirectly affected by the great commercial 
crisis of 1873. For some years there had been 
active speculation on the Stock Exchange ; a 
great number of companies, chiefly banks and 
building societies, had been founded on a very insecure 
basis. The inevitable crisis began in 1872: it wus 
postponed for a short time, and there was some hojie 
that the Exhibition, fixed for 1873, would bring fresh 
prosperity ; the hope was not, however, iiilfllled, and the 
final crash, which occurred in hlay, brought with it tlie 
collapse of hundreds of undertakings. The loss tell 
almost entirely on those who had attempted to increase 
their wealth by speculative investment. Sound industrial 
concerns were little touched by it, but speculation liad 
become so general that every class of society was affected, 
and in the investigation wliich followed it lieeaine apparent 
that some of the most distinguished members of tlie govern- 
ing Liberal party, including at least two rnenibers of the 
Government, were among those who had profited hr the 
unsound finance. It appeared also that luany of tlie 
leading newspapers of Vienna, by wliicli tlie Lil>eral party 
was supported, had received money from financiers. l"or 
the next two years political interest was transferr«.a,l frcmi 
Parliament to the law courts, in wliicli financial sc'andals 
were exposed, and the reputations of some of the lea <1 lug 
politicians "were destro^^ed,^ 

This was to bring about a reaction against the econoinie 
doctrines which had held the field for nearly twenty years ; 
but the full effect of the change was not seen 
for some time. What ruined the Goveniiiient 
was the want of unity in the party, and their 
neglect to support a ministry which had been 
taken from their own ranks. In a country like Austria, 
in which a mistaken foreign |)olicy or a serious i]uarrei 
with Hungary might bring abcuit the disrii|)tion of the 
inonarciiy, parliamentary government was inipossilde unless 
the party which the Goveriinient helped in internal matters 
rvere prepared to support it in foienrn affairs and in tlie 
commercial policy hound up uith die setflement vvitli 
Hungary. This the Constitutional parties did not do. 
During discussions on the Ausgleich in 1877' a large' 
number voted against the duties on coffije and pcirnlcnin, 
which were an essential part of the agreement ; they 
demanded, moreover, that the treaty of Berlin should he 
laid before the House, and 1 12 rneinbers, led by Herhst;, gave 
a vote hostile to some of its prorlsion.s, and in the Delega- 
tion refused the supplies necessary for the oeeupalion of 
Bosnia. ^ They doubtless were acting in accordance with 
their principles, but the situation was such that it woiiltl 
have been impossible to carry out their wishes ; the only 
result was that the Austrian ministers and Andrassy haii 
to turn for help to the Poles, who began to acquire the 
position of a Government party, whik they have kept 
since then. At the beginning of 1879 Auersperg's resig- 
nation, which had long been offered, was accepted. The 
Constitutionalists remained in ])ower ; but in the recon- 
structed Cabinet, though Btromeyer "was pi'esidont, Count 
Taaffe, as minister of the interior, was the most important 
member. 

Parliament was dissolved in the summer, and Tuaffe, by 
private negotiations, first of all persuaded the Bohemian 
feudal proprieto rs to give the Feudalists, wlio had long 

^ See Oi^&chichte dcr Ilimddski'iseny Kraaki’iat, 1SS5 ; tiwl 

an interesting article by Sebaffie in tlie Zdtsekrift /. 
sekaft^ Stuttgart, 1S74. 
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been excluded, a certain Buimber of .seats; secondly, he ' 
si.ieceeded wliere Tutocki inid failed, and came to a,n 
agreement witlx tli,e Czechs; they had already, in 1878,' 
take]i tiieir seats in the Diet at Prague, and now gave up c 
the poliiy of resistance,” and consented to take 

their seats also in the parlianient at Yiertna. 

On ent<‘ri}ig the llouse tlE\y took the oath without 
reservation, ])Ut in the speech from the!; throne the 
^ tniipiTor hiinseif stated that they had entered 

prejudice to their convictions, and on 
the hrst Uay of the session Rieger read a i 
formal re.-ervation of right The Liberals had also lost | 
liiioy scats, >u that the House now had a completely j 
ditreront as]>a't ; the Constitutionalists were reduced 
to 91 Liberals and 54 Radicals ; but the Right, under | 
lloheiiwiirt, liail increased to 57, and there were 57 Poles I 
c.:ul 51: ttioclLs. A combination of these three parties 
mlghr govern against the Constitutionalists, Taalie, who 
now iK'caiiij lirst Biinister, tried lirst of all to govern by 
the help rd' the IVloderates of all parties, and he included 
rga‘..'sent;itiYes of nearly every party in his Cabinet. But 
the. .thlrcrals again voted against the Governinent on an 
important military bill, an oilence almost as unpardonable 
in Austria as in Cermany, and a great meeting of the 
])arty decidisl that they would not siipt>ort the Goveni- 
mimt Tariffe, therefore, was obliged to turn for support 
b> the Right. Tlie hlernian members of the Government 
resigned, their plm‘e was taken by Clericids, Poles, and 
Czechs, SiimJka was laected prosidwifc of the Reichsrathj 
and the Gevmaa iribcrals found themselves in a minority 
cjpposed by the 'Aron ring*’’ of these three parties, and 
helpless hi Ihr? [Kiriinmmit of their own (?rea,tion. Por 
fourteen years Taafie succeeded in maintaining the 
position lie heel thus secured. He was not liiitistdf a 
man ; he .had sat in a Liberal Government : he had 
never assented to the principles of the Federalists, nor was 
he an a.dherent of the Clerical party. He continued to 
rule according to the constitution ; his watchword was 
“ unpolitical polities/’ and he brought in little contentious 
iegislaf-ion. Tln.^ great sonreci of his strength was that he 
stood lingAveeii tlicj iiiglit and a Liberal Government. There 
was a la.rge minority of Constitutionalists ; they might 
e:isih' bccoimx a msjoriry, and the Right were therefore 
(j'biigi'd to siijijxort T.cdce in onler to avert tliis. They con- 
liiumd to suppurt him, even if they did not get from him 
ail that they coiilil liaw- wished, and the Czechs acquiesced 
ia a, foreign ].Hdicy with which they had little sympathy. 
Sometliing, liowove.r, had to hit done for them, and from 
time t(» time concessions had to be made to the Clericals 
and the lAMleralists. 

real de.sire of the Clericals was an alteration of the 
scliuol law, by which the crjiitrol of the schools should be 
restored to tlie Chuveli and the period of com- 
if!" . ^ ]>ulsory education reduced. In this, however, the 

s. meet them, and in 1882 the 

tJlericals, under Prince Alfred v. Liechtenstein, separated 
from Hoheu wart’s party and founded their own club, so 
that they could act liiore freely. Both the new Clerical 
Club and the remainder of the Conservatives were much 
atlecrted by the reaction against the doctrines of economic 
IViberalisnl Tht‘y began to'adopt the principles of Christian 
Bocialism expounded by Rudolf Mayer and Baron von A ogel- 
fang, and the economic revolt against tlie^ influence of 
capital was with them joined to a half-religious attack 
upon the Jews. They represented that Aiistna was being 
gfxvornod by a close ring of political financiers, many of 
whom were Jews or in the pay of the Jev?s, who used 
tile forms of the constitution, under which there was no 
representatioxi of the ■working classes, to exploit the labour 
of tlie poor at the same time that they ruined the people. 
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by alienating them from Christianity in “godless schools.” 
It -was during these years that the foundation for the 
democratic clericalism of the future was laid. The chief 
political leader iu this new tendency was Prince Aloys v. 
Liechtenstein, who complained of tlie political influence 
exercised by the chambers of commerce, and demanded the 
organization of working men in guilds. It was by their 
influence that a law "was introduced limiting the rate of 
interest, and they co-operated with the Government in 
legislation for improving the material condition of the 
people, ■which had been neglected during the period of 
Liberal government, and which was partly similar to the 
laws introduced at the same time in Germany. 

There seems no doubt that the condition of the workmen 
in the factories of Moravia and the oil-mines of Galicia 
was peculiarly uiifortuuate ; the hours of work 
were very long, the conditions were very injurious 
to health, and there were no precautions against 
accidents. The report of a parliamentary in- 
quiry, called for by the Christian Socialists, showed the 
necessity for interference. In 1883 a law was carried, 
introducing factory inspection, extending to mines and 
all industrial undertaldngs. The meavsure seems to have 
been successful, and there is a general agreement that the 
inspectors have done their work with skill and courage. 
Ill 1884 and 1885 important laws were passed regulating 
the -work in mines and factories, and introducing a maxi- 
mum working day of eleven hours in factories, and ten 
Iiours ill mines. Sunday labour was forbidden, and the 
liours daring wliicli women and children could be employed 
■were limited. Great power was given to the adiuinistrativD 
authorities to relax the application of tliese laws in special 
cases and special trades. This }>ower wvis at first freely 
used, but it wus closely restricted by a further la,w of 
1893. In 1887-88 laws, modelled on tlie new German 
laws, introduced compulsory insurance against accidents 
and sickness. These measures, though severely criticized 
b}’ the Opposition, were introduced to remedy obvious, and 
ill some cases terrible social evils. Other laws to restore 
guilds among working men had a more direct political 
object. Another form of State Socialism "svas the acquisi- 
tion of railways by the state. Originally railways had 
]:)een built by private enterpiise, supported iu some cases 
by a state guarantee ; a law of 1877 permitted the 
act|nisition of private lines ; wlieii Taalfe retired the 
state possessed nearly 5000 miles of railway, not including 
tliese which liolongod to Austria and Hungary conjointly. 
In 1899 a minister of railways was appointed. In this 
policy military considerations as 'well as economic -were of 
inliuence. In every department we find tlie same reaction 
against the doctrines of lamez-faire. In 1889 for the 
first time the Austrian budget showed a surplus, partly 
the result of the iieiv import duties, partly due to a refoim 
of taxation. 

For a fuller description of these social reforms, sec the Jalirhuch 
far Gesetzgehimg, Leipzig, 1886, ISSS, and 1894 ; also the aniiual 
summary of new laws iu tlie Zeitsclirift fur ^taatsioissenschaft, Stutt- 
gart. For the Christian Socialists, see Ritti, Catholic Socialis/Hf 
\ London, 1895..- 

Meanwhile it -svas necessary for the Government to do 
, something for the Czechs and the other Slavs, on -whose 
support they depended for their majority. The 
influence of the Government became more 
favourable to them in the matter of language, qaestim^ 
and this camed the struggle of nationalities 
to assume the first place in Austrian public life — a 
place -which it has ever Ksince maintained. The question 
of language becomes a political one, so far as it concerns, 
the use of difierent languages in the public offices and 
law courts, and in the schools. There never was any 
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general law laying down clear and universal ruieSj but 
gince the time of , Joseph II. German had been the 
ordinary language of the Government. iUI laAVS were 
published in German ; German was the sole language used 
in the central public offices in Vienna, and the language 
of the court and of the army ; moreover, in almost every 
part of the monarchy it had become the language of what 
is called the inte/mcd service in the public offices and la\v^ 
courts; all boohs and correspondence were kept in German, 
not only in the German districts, but also in countries 
such as Eoheinia and Galicia. The bureaucracy and the 
law courts had therefore become a network of German- 
sx>eaking officialism extending over the whole country; 
no one had any share in the Government unless he could 
speak and write German. The only exception was in the 
Italian districts; not only in Italy itself (in Lombardy, 
and afterwards in Venetia), but in South Tirol, Trieste, 
Istria, and Dalmatia, Italian has always been used, even for 
the internal service of the Government offices, and it re- 
mains to this day the language of the Austrian navy. Any 
interference with the use of German would be a serious 
blow to the cause of those who hoped to Germanize 
the whole empire. Since 18G7 the old rules have been 
maintained absolutely as regards the army, and German 
has also, as required by the military authorities, become 
the langiiage of the railway administration. It remains 
the language of the central offices in Vienna, and is the 
usual, though not the only, language used in the EehJis- 
rath. In 1SG9 a great innovation was made, when Polish 
was introduced throughout the whole of Galicia as the 
normal language of Government ; and since that time the 
use of German has almost entirely disappeared in that 
territory. Similar innovations have also begun, as we 
shall see, in other parts. 

Ditferent from this is what is called the external service. 
Even in the old days it was customary to use the language 
of the district in communication between the Government 
offices and private individuals, and evidence could be 
given in the la\v courts in the language generally spoken. 
This was not the result of any law, but depended on ad- 
ministrative regulations of the Go^'ernment service ; it wtis 
practically necessary in remote districts, such as Galicia and 
Bulcovina, where fe^v of the population understood German. 
Ill some places a Slavonic -speaking individual would him- 
self have to provide the interpreter, and approach the Gov- 
ernment in German. Local authorities, e.y.^ town councils 
and the Diets, were free to use what language they wished, 
and in this matter the Austrian Government has shown 
great^ liberality. The constitution of 1867 laid down a 
principle of much importance, by which previous custom 
became established as a right. Article ID runs: ‘^All 
races of the empire have equal rights, and every race has 
an inviolable right to the preservation and use of its own 
nationality and language. The equality of all customary 
{landesublkk) languages in school, office, and public life, 
is recognized by the state. In those territories in which 
.several races dwell, the public and educational institutions 
are to be so arranged that, without applying compulsion 
to learn a second La%des 82 }rache^ each of the races receives 
the necessary means of education in its own language.” 
‘The application of this law gives great power to the 
Government, for everything depends on what is meant by 
landesiihlich^ and it rests with them to determine when a 
language is customary. The Germans demand the recog- 
nition of German as a customary language in every part 
of the empire, so that a German may claim to have his 
business attended to in his own language, even in Dalmatia 
and Galicia. In Bohemia the Czechs claim that their 

recognized as customary, even in those 

districts such as Reichenberg, which are almost completely 


German ; the Germans, on the other hand, claim that 
Czechish shall only be recognized in those towns and 
districts where there is a considerable Czech population. 
'What Taafie’s Admiiiistratioii did was to iiiter|>ret tins 
Jaw in a sense more favourable to the )SIavs tban Jiad 
hitherto been the case. 

Peculiar importance is attached to the question cJ 
education. The law of 1867 required that the ediieati^jn 
in the elementary sdiools in the Slavonic districts should 
be given in Czech, or Slovenian, as the case might be. 
The Slavs, however, required that, even when a small 
minority of Slavonic I'ace settled in any town, they should 
not be compelled to go to the Glerman schools, should 
have their own school provided for them ; and tliis de- 
mand was granted by Prazak, minister of education under 
Count Taalfe. The* Germans had always hoped that the 
people as they became educated would cease to use tlieir 
own particular language. Owing to economic causes tlie 
Slavonic races, who increase more rapidly than the Gennams, 
tend to move westwards, and huge numbers s«.'tTle in ihc 
towns and manufacturing districts. It iniglit have ]>eei! 
expected that they would then cease to usr iheir own 
language and liecome Gonnanized ; hiil, on tlie eendrary, 
the movement of population is spreacliiig lluar languagt/, 
and they claim that special schools shall he ]a-(Aided for 
them, and that men of tlieir <nvn iiatiuiialily should he 
appointctl to Government otlices to ch^a! villi Iheir 
business. This has haj>pened not only in many placi's in 
Eoheinia, but in Styria, and even in A'ieiina. when' thr-re 
lias been a groat increase in the i .VA*ciiis|i [Kquilit Ifii iuid a. 
Czechish school has Ixxn founded. Tin/ inirodncliun oi 
Slavonic into the mi<ldlc and luglier schools lias aJieclod 
the Germans in their most sensitive ])oint. Ida^y ii:ivo 
always insisted, that German is the Kuif On 
one occasion Count A. A.uersperg (AnaAiasius (Iviut) 
entered the Landtag of Oarniola carrying iJie whole of 
the Slovenian literature under his arm, as evitlcnce that 
the Slovenian language could not well lie substituted for 
German as a. medium of higher education. 

The first important regulations vhieli wei-e issued 
under the law of 1867 applied to Dalmatia, and bn; that 
country between 1872 and 1876 a stales of laws and 
edicts were issued determining to what extent the Slavonic 
idioms were to be recognized. Hitherto aJ] Imsiness .had. 
been done in Italian, the langiiagt* of a. .sinall minority 
living in the seaport towns. 'Flu; eflecl of la.\vs has 

been to raise Croatian to tspialit.y witli Italian, it lias 
been introduced in all sclnads, so that nearly all i‘dueaiic»n 
is given in Croatian, even though a knowledge of Italian 
is quite essential for the maritime }JOpulaiimi ; and it 
is only in one or two towns, such as Za.ra, the ancient 
capital of the country, tliat Italian is nhh to maintain 
itself. Bince 1882 theie has l>een a Blavonic majority in 
the Diet, and Italian has been disused in tiie prficec‘dings 
of that body. In this case the concessions to the Servo- 
Croatiaiis had been made by the Lilicral miinstry ; thev 
required the parliamentary support of tJie Dalmatian 
representatives, who were more numerous than the Italian, 
and it was also^ necessary to cultivate the loyalty of the 
Slavonic races in this part so as to gain a ".support for 
Austria against the Russian })arty, which was very active 
in the Balkan Peninsula. It was better to sacrifice the 
Italians of Dalmatia than tlie Germans of Garin 

It was not till 1879 that the Blovunians received tlic^ 
support of the Government. In Oarniola they mceexM, 
in 1882, in winning a majority in the. Diet, and from this 
time while the Diet of Btyria is the centre of the Ger- 
man, that of Oarnioia is the chief support of the Bloveniau 


For Dalmatia, see T» 0, Jackson, DalrtuUm kc. 
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jigitiit.ioiu In the m.im year they won tlie niajoritj in tlie 
tuwn eouiicil r>f .LaioaclE w]]idi had kitlieito been Gennaii. ^ 
lliey werc‘ able, tlierefore^ to introduce Illyrian as tlie 
ollicial Itiigna/ae, and c:iust» tiic luiines of the streets to he 
wrilion up in [ll3rri;:vD. Tliia question of street names is, 
as it 'Were, fi sign of vi'etory. >Seriaus riots broke out in 
some of the towns of Istria when, for the first time, 
Illyrian wa.s iisc^d for tills purpose as well as Italian. In 
Prague tlie^ victory of tlie Czeclis lias been marked by the 
removal ' of ^ all German street ■ names, and the , Czechish 
t«>wn cnuiHiil evem |>assed a lye-law^ forbidding private 
iiidivicluak to have tablets put up with the name of the 
street ill . Genuaii. In consequence of a motion by the 
Blovenian memliers of the Eeiehsrath and a resolution 
of the Diet of Camiola, the Government also declared 
Slovenian to be a recognized language for the whole of 
Gandola, tor the district of Cilli in Styria, and for the 
Si«)vi‘uiaii ami mixed districts in the soutli of Carintliia, 
and ihiternuiied that in Lailiach a Slovenian gymnasium 
should be maintained as will as the German one. 

The Germans that in many eases tlie Gcjvemment 

aetcil very mi{airfy in ilnmi. Tiiey, consfaiitly refer to the case of 
Kla^njifsir?. This town in Carirulija had a population of 16,491 
tierman-speakiny; Ausiriams ; the Siovenian-.s}iGakiiig population 
numberi!!. iif whuin Itsij were inhaliitants of tlie gaol or the 
hospit.’ii. Tijo tho erinio-iit, lio’wever, in LSSO declared, Slovenian 
a eiistcnmirv lungpiag'S so that provision had to be made in public 
oliicc's and law lanirts for dealiiig witli business in Slovenian. It 
must ha rtmeHihen-d, however, that even thoiigli the town was 
Oenmui, the rural population of the. smToanding villages was 
o^tieily Slovenian. 

It wc.'* itj, .Policmiu urni hloravia that the contest was 
bmgin out with the greatest vehemeiice. The two races 
wcu; nearly i'qunl, ami tlie victory of Czechish would 
mean that rnaarly two million Germans would I)e placed 
iu a po.sitioii cf subordinatiori ; but for the last twenty 
v’ears there had been a constant ericroachmeiit by Czechish 
uu Genuam This was partly due to the direct action of 
the Gowirnment. An ordinance of ISSO deterniined that 
lieneeforward all Inisiness wliicli had been brought before 
any governnient oilice or law court should be dealt with, 
‘within the office, in the language in which it was intro- 
duced ; tills applied to tlie wliole of Bohemia and 
Moravia,., a, mi meant that Gzecliisli would henceforward 
liave a imsiilon witliiii the Government service. It was 
a.notlier steq,* in the sajae direction when, in 1886, it ivas 
onlered that ‘Mo avoid frenpuent translations^’ business 
introdiiced in Gziuhi.di slioidd be dealt with in ‘the same 
language in the high courts of Prague and Brunii. Then 
not only were a la),’ge number of Czechish elementary 
scdiook ixninded, also many niiddle schools -were given 
to the Gzeclis, and Czechish classes introduced in Geriiiaii 
schools p and, what aflbeted the Germans most, in 1882 
classes in CzechislP were started in the university of 
Prague — a desecration, as it seemed, of the oldest German 
' university. , ■ ■ ' : 

The growth of the Slavonic races was, however, not 
merely the result of Government assistance ; it had begun 
long before Taaiie assumed olhce ; it was to be seen in 
the ''census returns and in the results of elections. Prague 
ivas no longer the German city it had been fifty years 
lieforo; tiio census of 1880 showed 36,000 Germans to 
120,000 Czechs. It was the same in Pilsen. In 1861 the 
Germans had a majority in this town ; in 1880 they were 
not a cpxarter of the piopulation. This same phenomenon, 
which occurs elsewhere, cannot be attributed to any laxity 
of the Germans. The generation which was so vigorously 
demanding national rights had tlieinselves all been brought 
up under the old system in German schools, but this had 
not implanted in them a desire to become German. It 
was partly due to economic causes — the greater increase 


among the Czechs, and the greater migration from the 
country to the towns; piartly the result of the romantic 
and nationalist movement which had arisen aliout 1830, 
and partly the result of establishing popular education and 
parliamentary government at the same time. As soon as 
these races which had so long been ruled by the Germans 
received political liberty and the means of education, 
they naturally used both to reassert their national 
individuality. 

It may be suggested that the resistance to the German laiiguago 
is to some extent a result of the increased national feeling among 
the Gei'inans theniselves. They have made it a matter of principle. 
In the old days it was common for the children of German parents 
in Bohemia to learn Czechish ; since 1867 this has ceased to be the 
ease. It may almost be said that they make it a point of lionoiir 
not to do so. A result of this is that, as educated Czechs are 
generally bilingual, it is easier for them to obtain appointments in 
districts where a knowledge of Czecliish is retpiired, and the 
Germans therefore regard every order re(|uiring the use of Czeehisli 
as an order wliicli .excludes Germans from a certain number of 
posts. Tliis attitude of liostility and contempt is strongest among 
the educated middle class ; it is not shown to the same extent 
by the clergy and the nol iles. 

The influence of the Church is also favourable to the Slavonic 
races, not so much from principle as owing to the fact that they 
supply more candidates for ordination tliau the Germans. There 
is no doubt, liowever, that the tendency among Germans has been 
to exalt the principle of nationality above religion, and to give it 
an absolute authority in which the Roman Gatholie Cluirch cannot 
acquiesce. In this, as in other ways, the Germans in Austria have 
been much influenced liy the course of events in the German 
empire. This hostility of the Church to the German nationalist 
movement led in 1898 to an agitation against the Roman Catholic 
Cliiireh, and among tlie Gennans of Styria and other territories 
large numbers left tlie Church, going over either to Protestantism 
or to Old Catholicism, This Los von Rom” movement, which 
was caused by the continued alliance of the Clerical ]>arty with the 
Slavonic parties, is more of the nature of a political demonstration 
than of a rcdigioiis movement. 

[There is a very extensive literature on the question of languages 
and nationality in Austria. The best statement of the legal 
tpiestion will be found in Ulbeich and MisoirLEu, OesterreiclvUchcs 
Skiats- Worterhucli: See also Dummkeicher, Siiddstdeiiische Betmch- 
f'ungen. Leipzig, 1S93. — Hainiscii. Die ZulcvMft der Deiitsch. 
Oesterreiclier. V ienna, 1892. — Herkkee. Die Zu'kimft tUr Deutsch, 
Ocsterreicher. Vienna, 1893. — Schlesinger. Die NationcdMls 
Verhaltmsse Bohinens. Prague, 1886. — Leger. La Save^ Ic DamM 
d le Balkan, Paris, 1884.— Bressnitz ton Du Ban- 

sBi'instische Agitation. Berlin, 1899.] 

The Germans, so long accustomed to riilej now saw 
their old ascendency threatened, and they defended it 
with an energy that increased with each defeat. 

In 18 SO they founded a great society, the 
.Deiitsckey^ SchuLVe/rein^ to establish and assist 
German schools. It spread over the wliole of the empire ; 
ill a fexv years it nunibered 100,000 members, and had an 
income of nearly 300,000 gulden ; no private society in 
Austria had ever attained so great a success. In the 
lleichsrath a inotion was introduced, supported by all the 
German Liberal parties, demanding that German should 
be declared the language of state and regulating the con- 
ditions tinder which the other idioms could be recognized ; 
it was referred to a committee from which it never 
emerged, and a bill to the same effect, introduced in 1886, 
met a similar fate. In Bohemia they demanded, as a 
means of protecting themselves against the effect of the 
language ordinances, that the country should be divided 
into tw’'o parts ; in one German -was to be the sole language, 
ill the other Czech was to be recognized. A proposal to 
this effect xvas introduced by them in the Landtag at the 
end of 1886, but since 1882 the Germans had been in a 
minority. The Czechs, of course, refused even to consider 
it; it would have cut away the ground on which their 
whole policy was built up, namely, the indissoluble unity 
of the Bohemian kingdom, in which German and Czech 
should throughout be recognized a,s ecpial and parallel 
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languages. It w^as rejected on a motion of Prince Karl 
Scli^varzenberg witlioiit discussion, and on this all the 
Germans rose and left the Landtag, thereby imitating the 
action of the Czechs in old days when they had the 
majority. 

These events produced a great change on the character 
of the German opposition. It became more and more 
avowedly racial ; the defence of German nation- 
ality was put in the front of their programme. 

growing national animosity added bitter- 
ness to political life, and destroyed the possi- 
bility of a strong homogeneous party on w^hicli ago verniiieiit 
miglit depend. The beginning of this movement can be 
traced back to the year IS'iO. About that time a party 
of young Germans had arisen who professed to care little 
for constitutionalism and other ^Gegal imiimiiies,^Mjnt 
made the preservation and extension of their own nation- 
ality their sole object. As is so often the case in Austria, 
the movement began in the university of Vienna, where a 
Lese- Verein of German students was formed as a point of 
cohesion for Germans, which had eventually to be sup- 
pressed. The first representative of the movement in 
parliament was Herr von Sclioeiierer, who did not .scru})le 
to declare that the Germans looked forward to union with 
the German empire. They w’ere strongly influenced by men 
outside Austria. Bismarck was their national hero, the 
anniversary of Sedan their political festival, and approxima- 
tion to Germany was dearer to them than the maintenance 
of Austria. After 1878 a lieightoning of national feeling 
begtin among the lladicals, and in 1881 all the German 
partiOvS in op>position joined together in a club called the 
United and in their programme put in a })rominent 
place the defence of the position of the Germans as the 
condition for the existence of the state, and demanded 
that German should be expressly recognized as the official 
language. The younger and more ardent spirits, however, 
found it difficult to work in haniioiiy with the older 
constitiitioiial loaders. They compiaiued that the party 
leaders were not sufficiently decisive in the measures for 
self-defence. In 1885 great festivities in honour of 
Bismarck’s eightieth birthday, which had been arranged 
in Gratz, were forbidden by the Government, and the 
Germans of Styria were very indignant that the party did 
not take up the matter with sufficient energy. After the 
elections of 1885 the Left therefore broke up again into 
two clubs, the Gernum Austrian^ which included the 
more moderate, and the Germm^ which wished to use 
sharper language. The German Glul.7, congratulated 
Bismarck on his measures against the Polos ; the Gorman 
Austrians refused to take cognizance of events outside 
Austria with which they had nothing to do. Even the 
German Club was not sufficiently decided for Herr von 
Schoenerer and his friends, who broke offi from it and 
founded a National German Union, They spoke much of 
.German&nthnm and “ Uiiverfalsciites Deutschthum,” and 
they advocated a political union with the German empire, 

. and were strongly anti-Hungarian and wished to resign all 
' control over Galicia, if by a closer union with Germany 
they cotild secime German supremacy in Bohemia and the 
south Slavonian countries. They play the same part in 
Austria as does the pan-Germanic Union ” in Germany. 
When in 1888 the t^wo clubs, the German Austrians and 
the Germans, joined once more under the name of the 
United German Left into a new dub mth eighty-seven 
members, so as the better to guard against the common 
danger and to defeat the educational demands of the 
Clericals, the National Germans remained apart 4 vith 
' seventeen members. They w’^ero also infected by the 
growing spirit of anti-Semitism The German parties bad 
originally been the party of the capitalists, and comprised 
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a large number of Jews ; this ne%v German party committed 
itself to dolent attacks upon the Jews, and for this reason 
alone any real harmoii}^ between the different brandies 
would have been impossible. 

Notwithstanding the concessions about language tlie 
Czechs had, however, made no advance towards their real 
object— -the recognition of the Bohemiaii Ivingdoin. Per- 
haps the leaders of the party, who were now growing old, 
wmuld have been content with the influence they had 
already attained, but they wa?re hard pressed at lioiiie by 
the Young Czechs, who "were more impatient, A^dien 
Count Thun was appointed governor of Boheiiiia tlieir 
hopes ran higli, for lie was supposed to favour the corona- 
tion of the emperor at Prague. In 1890, however 
instead of proceeding to the coronation as was expected, 
Taaffe attempted to bring about a reconcilia- 
tioii between the opposing parties. The in- Aus^ieich 
fiuence by wffiich liis policy was directed is not 
quite dear, but the Czechs had lieen of rcaamt 
years less easy to deal with, and Taaffe had never really 
shown any wish to alter tlie constitution ; his polifiy 
always "was to destroy the intiuence of jiarliament ly 
]ilayiiig off one party against the other, and so to vin 
a clear field for the Governnuuit. During th.e month 
of January conferences were held, at \h’einia, ivitli Taaffe 
in the chair, to which wen^ invited representatives of the 
three groups into whidi tlie Bohemian representatives 
were divided, the German party, the Czechs, and the Insidal 
party. After a fortnight’s discussion an agi'eement was 
made on the basis of a separation between the th*nnau and 
the Czechish districts, and a revision of the eledoral law. 
A protocol enumerating the ])olnts agreed on uus signed 
by all who had taken }>art in the cnjifercnce, and in Ala;v 
Bills were laid before tlie Landtag incorporating chief 
2 )oints in the agreement. ].>nt they were not (ta riled ; t]m 
chief reason being that the Young Czechs had nut been 
asked to take part in the conference, and dirl not con- 
sider themselves bound by it.s decisions : they opposetl tlie 
measures and had recourse to obstruction, and a ceilain 
number of the Old Czechs gradually came over to thein. 
Their chief ground of criticizing the pro|ioscd measures 
was that they would threaten the unity of the Bohemia.i} 
country.^ At the elections in 1801 a great struggle lonk 
place between the Old ajui tlio Young Czechs. The- Ja thu* 
were completely victorious ; llieger, niio had led the party 
for thirty years, disap}>eared from the lleichsrath. Thu brsi 
result was that the pro]r;)seil A.n.sgleich wltli Pjohemia came 
to an end. But the <.[iHa|)}H3arancu of the Chi (Jzech.s 
made the ])ari,iamontary situation very in.^’ccui’c. Tin? 
Young Czechs could not take their pJacc ; their Budical 
and anti-Clerical tendencies alarmed the Feudalists and 
Clericalists rvho formed so large a, part of the Biglit : 
they attacked the alliance with Germany ; t].iey made 
public demonstration of their French sympatliius : they 
entered into communication with other Slavonic races, 
especially the Serbs of Hungary and Bosnia; they 
demanded universal suffrage, and occasionally supported 
the German Badicak in their opposition to the Clerical 
parties, especially in educational matters; iimler ihvir 
influence disorder increased in Boheinhi, a Ksecret society 
called the Umladina (in imitation of the Bervian scKUPt) 
of that name) was discovered, and stringent measures had 
to be taken to preserve order. The Govenmient therefore 
veered round towards the Genmui Liberals ; some of the 
ministers most obnoxious to the Gcrmaiis resigned, ami 
their places -were taken by Glermans. For two yvam Urn 
Government seamed to waver, looking now to the 


^ On this see Menger, J)er Ausglcich mil Buhnm, Yieiiiiu, 
■where the docurnente ary printed. 
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BOW to Holienwart and liis frioiid^ ; for a time Taa:ffi 3 
really liad tlie support of all parties except the Young 
: Czeelis. . 

After two years he gave up Ills cautious policy uml 
took a ]«old liicive. In ()<*tol)er 1893 he introduced a 
^ ^ Iteforui Bill. Universal suirage had long been 

fiformf demaiuied lyy the working men and the 
Boeiaiists ; the Young Czechs also had put it 
. on their |>rograinrjie 5 i-yKl many of tlie Christian Socialists 
uikI. iiiiti-Semites desired an alteration of the franchise. 

. Taaifels Bill, udille kee'[mig the C'lirm of the feudal 
proprietors and the chambers of eominerce as they were, 
and making iioodiange in the number of members, pro- 
posed to give tlie fmnchise in both, towns and rural 
districts to every one wlio could read and write, and had 
resided six months in, one place. This was opposed by 
tlie Liberals, for with tlie growth of Socialism and anti- 
Semitism, they knew tliat the extension of the franchise 
would destroy tlio.ir influence. On this Taaiie had prob- 
ably calculated., but lie had omitted to inquire wdiat the 
otlier parties would do. He had not even consulted 
Holien wart, to Avhose assistance lie owed his long tenure 
of |»ower. Not even (lie |)k‘asiire of ruining the Lilierals 
WAS snilit:ient to persumle the Conservatives to vote for a 
inea^sure whicli would transfer the power from the well-to- 
(h> to tlm indigent, arul .Holienwart justly complained that 
tliey ouglit to Jiave been secure against surprises of this 
kind. Tlie J’oles also wmre against a measure whicli wviuld 
give more influence to the .liuthenians. The position of 
tile (.hovrmnent 'was Itopeless, and without waiting for a 
djv,ision Taaife resigniHi. 

Tlie event in wliich for fourteen jmars. tlie Left had 
looked forward Inul now lia|)pened. Once more they 
aajuld have a share in the Government, which 
crnmimi they always believed, belonged to them by 
mmiBm', , nature. . Tauglit by experience and adversity, 
IS9S. they did not scruple to enter into an alliance 
with tlieir old 'enemies, and a coalition ministry was formed 
.from the Left, the Clericals, and the Poles. The president was 
Prinea Alfred AViiidiscIi-Gratz, grandson of the celebrated 
general, one of HohenwaiBs ablest lieutenants ; Hohen- 
wurt himself did not take office. Of course an adminis- 
tration uf this kind could not take a definite line on 
any controversial ipaestion, but during 1894 they carried 
through the connnercial treaty with Eussia and the laws 
for tlie <v)iitiiu,iauce of the ourrency reform. The^ diiier- 
cnces of the? dubs appieaxed, hoiveveiv in the discussions on 
reform ; the (Jovernment, not strong enough to have a 
policy of its own, liad referi’ed the matter to a committee ; 
fnr tile (iriestion having once been raised, it was impossible 
nut to go on w’itli it. This would probably have been 
** fatal loa the coalition, but the lirial blow^ wars given by a 
matter of very small importance arising from the disputes 
on nationality. The Slovenians had asked that in ^ the 
gymnasium at Cilli classes in which instruction was given 
in Slovenian sliould be formed parallel to the German 
classes. This request caused great excitement in Styria 
and the neighbouring districts: the Styrian Diet (from 
which the Slovenian minority had seceded) protested. 
The Slovenians were, liowwer, members of the Hobenwvart 
Club, so Hoiiemvart and his followers supported tlie 
request, which wus adopted by the ministry. The German 
Left opposed it; they were compelled to do so by the 
popular indignation in the Gtuunan districts ; and wlitm 
the vote was carried against them (12th June 1895) they 
made it a question of confidence, and formally withdrew 
their support from the Government, which therefore at 
once resigned. . , 

, After a short interval the emperor appointed as inimster- 
president Count Badeni, who had earned a. great reputation 
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as governor of Galicia. He formed an administration the 
merit of which, as of so many others, was that it w’as to 
belong to no party and to have no programme. He hoped 
to be able to work in harmony with the mode- 
rate elements of the Left; his mission \vas to 
carry through the Ausgleich with Hungary; 
to this eve.tything else must be subordinated. During 
1896 he succeeded in carrying a Beform Bill, wdiich satis- 
fied nearly all parties. All the old categories of iiieinbera 
w^ere maintained, but a fifth mrfa wvas added, in wdiich 
almost any one might vote who had resided six months in 
one place and w^as not in domestic service; in this way 
sGventy-tw^o would be added to the existing members. 
This matter having been settled, parliament was dissolved. 
The result of the elections of 1897 was the return of a 
House so constituted as to make any strong Government 
impossible. On both sides the anti-Semitic jiarties repre- 
senting the extreme demagogic elements w^ere present in 
considerable numbers. The United German Left had 
almost disappeared; it w^as represented only by a few 
members chosen by the great proprietors; in its place 
there w^ere the three parties — the German Popular party, 
the German Nationalists, and the German Badicals— wffio 
all put questions of nationality first and had deserted the 
old standpoint of the constitution. Then there w^ere the 
fourteen Social Democrats -who had won their seats under 
the new franchise. The old party of the Eight wvas how- 
ever also brolcen up; side by side with forty-one Ciericals 
there w^ere twmity- eight Christian Socialists led by Dr 
Lueger, a man of great^ oratorical powxu', who had w^on a 
predominant influence in Vienna, so long the centre of 
Liberalism, and had quite eclipsed the more modest eiibrts 
of Prince Liechtenstein. As among the German National 
party, there were strong nationaii.st elements in liis pro- 
gramme, but they wxre cliiefiy directed against Jew’s and 
Hungarians ; Lueger had already distinguished himself by 
his violent attacks on Hungary, wffiich had caused some 
embarrassment to the Government at a time wdien the 
negotiations for the Ausgleich wxre in progress. Like anti- 
Semites elsewdiere, the Christian Socialists were reckless 
and irresponsible, appealing directly to the pa.ssioiiskind 
prejudices of the most ignorant. There wxre altogether 200 
G erman members of the Eeichsrath, but they wnre divided 
into eight parties, and nowhere did there skmi to be the 
elements on widch a Government could be built up. 

The I^arliaiiieiitary .situation is best explained by the following 
table showing the parties ; — 


German Liberals— 

IS97, 


MIDI. 


Constitutional Landed Proiu’ietors 

28 


'■28 


German Badicals . . . 

49 


.41. 


Gennaii Popular Party . . . 

42 


51 


Sclioeiierer Group . 

5 


21 


Kroiiawetter . 

1 




Democrat . . . - . 

1 






126 

' ' — : 

141 

Social Democrats . . . . 

, 

14 


10 

German Conservatives— 





German Clericals . . . . 

80 




Catholic Popular Party. 

15 




Christian Socialists 

28 


23 




rs 


60 

Federalist Great Proprietors 

■. 

16 


16 

■Czechs—- ■ ■ 





Young Czechs . v . . 

60 


53 


Eadical Young Czechs . 

1 


4 


Clerical Czechs .... 

1 


2 


Agrarian Czechs .... 

A 


6 




63 

■ 

65 

Poles — 





Polish Club 

59 


60 


Stoyalovski Group 

6 




Popular Polish Party . 

a 


11 




68 

■ 

'"M' 

Carry forward . 


060 


363 



S 

. IL- 

-4 


26 
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Broui^lit forward 

ISiiT, 

360 

1901. 

363 

Slovenians— 

Clerical Slovenians . . 

. 11 



Radical ,, . . . 

. 5 





16 

— .16 

Italians — 

Liberal Italians . . 

. 14 



Clerical ,, 

. i> 





19 

— 19 

Croatian^ . . . 

. 

11 

9 

Serbs . . . 

. 

2 

2 

Rutheniaiis — 

Riitlieiiiaiis . . 

6 



Yhung Kuthenians 

5 




— . 

11 

— 11 

Rumanians — 

liamaiiiaiis . . , . 

. 5 



Y^oung Rumanian 

. 1 

6 




0 

Total . 

, 

425 

425 


Tlie most remarkable result of the elections was the 
disappearance of the Liberals in Yieiiiia, lu 1879, out of 
;>7 members returned in Lower Austria, 33 were Liberals. 
Now the Christian Socialists were first witli, 28, then tlie 
Socdfilists with 14, and the h^v remaining seats were 
divided between the Nationalists and the Radicals. It 
was impossible, to maintain a strong pai-ty of moderate 
constitutionalists, on \vhom the Government could depend, 
unless there was a large nucleus from Lower Austria. 
The indiience of Lueger was very embarrassing j he had 
now a majority of two-thirds in the towm council, and had 
been elected burgojnaster. The emperor had refused to 
confirm the election ; he had been re-clected, and then the 
LMuperor, in a personal interview, appealed to him to with- 
draw. He consented to do so ; but, after the election of 
1897 had given him so many followers in the Keiclisratli, 
Badeni advised that his election as burgomaster should 
be confirmed. There w-as violent antipathy het’ween the 
Christian Socialists and the C4erman Nationalists, and the 
transference of their quarrels from the Viennese Council 
Chamber to the Ileichsrath was very detrimental to the 
orderly conduct of debate. 

The limited suffrage had hitherto prevented Socialism 
from becoming a political force in Austria as it had in 
Soc'anstii national divisions have 

always impeded the creation of a centralized 
Socialist party. The first object of the working classes 
necessarily wa.s the attainment of political power ; in 1867 
tliere had been mass demonstrations and petitions to the 
Government for universal siifirage. During the next years 
there wa.s the beginning of a real Socialist movement in 
Vienna and in St 3 n’ia, w-here there is a considerable indus- 
trial jiopiilation ; after 1879, howuvor, the growth of the 
jiarty was interrupted by the introduction of anarchical 
doctrines. Most^s paper, the Freiheit^ was introduced 
through Switzerland, and had a large circulation. The 
anarchists, under the leadership of Peukert, seem to 
have attained considerable numbers. In 1883-84 there 
were a number of serious strikes, collisions between the 
police and the workmen, followed by assassinations; it 
was a peculiarity of Austrian anarchists tliat in some 
cases they united robbery to murder. The Government, 
whicli WcUs seriously alarmed, introduced severe repressive 
measures; the leading anarchists %?ere exptdled or fled 
the country. In 1887, under the leadej*ship of Dr 
Adler, the Socialist party began to revive (the party of 
violence having died away), and since then it has steadily 
gained in numbers; in the forefront of tlie political 
programme is put the demand for universal suffrage. In 
no country is the 1st of May, as the festival of Labour, 
celebrated so generally. 

' Jlacleni after the election sent in hia resignation, but 
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the emperor refused to accept it, and he had therefore to 
do the best lie could and furn for su|>port to the other 
nationalities. The strongest of them w’ere the fifty-nine 
Poles and sixty Young Czechs ; lie therefore atternpted, 
Taaife had done, to come to some agreement with them. 
The Poles were always ready to support the Government : 
among the Young Czechs the nioi'c modei'ate had alreach' 
attempted to restrain the rvilder spirits of the ]»arty, and 
thej^ were quite pre],>ared to enter into negotiat-ions. liiey 
did not wish to lose’ the opportunity which no^y yvas open 
to them of Vvinning influence over the adininistrati^m. 
What they required was fiiitlier concession as to the 
language in Boliemia. In hlay 1897 Badeni therefore 
published his celebrated ordinances. Idiey deteriidneci ( 1 ) 
that all eorrespondeiicje and documents regarding 
every matter brought before the Cdoveriiineiit 
officials should be conducted in the hingiiage in oritinances 
which it was fir.st introduced. This applied to 
the whole of Bohemia, and mejint the sduction of 
Czech into the go%Trnment oiiices Ihronghuut the whole 
of the kingdom ; (2) after 19 g 3 no ene was to b' 

apjmintcd to a post umier tlie Goveriinuiit in Bolimma 
until he had ]ui,ssed a,n examinafioH in Czee}?, Tltes^r 
ordinances fuliiiled the worst teai’s of tin; Germans. 
German Nationalists and .Badiea Is dtMliireii tiiat no hu.sine.ss 
should be done till the.y were repenltpi and dis- 

missed. They resorted to olistruction. TIkw brought in 
repc-jated motions to impeach the minislfu's, ami parlianumt 
had to 1)0 ]H‘or{igued in Line, aitlinugh no business la any 
kind liad been trammd.ed. Badeni had nol. ant leipa'lt'd 
the effect his ordinam'es would ]ia\e: as a fvdle he find 
little exj)erience in the western part of empires .During 
the recess ho tried to 0})cn iiegtfiiations, iml. the Ih nntius 
refused even to enter into a. discussion until tlie. ordinances 
had been withdrawn. The agitation spread Dfroughout 
the country; great meetings were licdd at Lgm* and dai.-sig, 
■whicli ■were attended hy Germans from tici-oss the front ic'r, 
and led to serious disturbances ; the covni lower, 'wlxica liad 
become the .symbol of Gerimui nationality and mnon witli 
Germany, was freely worn, and the language used was in 
many cases treasonable. Tlie emperor iiuNisfed that the 
Ileiehsratli sliould again be .summuiuMl to pass the uec'cs- 
savy measures for the A,usgleii.‘U ; scmies ti\cu look ]4a('e 
whicli luivc no ])aralie! in parhaiiieiitary ]iist<>ry. 4b mocl 
the obstriicl-iou it was (h'termiutHi to sit at night, hmi lids 
was unsuceessfub On one ocL*asi«)n |)r Lcolst r, muc of 
the representatives of Moravia, spoke Ibr tw»Le hours, 
from 9 wii. till 9 a.m., against tlm Ansglcjeh. Who op.posi^ 
tion wms not always limited to feats of eiiduranci' of this 
kind. Oil 3rd Novemlter there was a frt*‘‘ tight in the 
House ; it aro.se from a (pxarrel lietwa'cn l>r .Lnegm* and the, 
Christian Socialists on the one siiie (for the Clulslimi 
Socialists had supported the Government since ihv cun- 
firination of Lueger as burgomaster) and the Ocrmc,n 
Nationalists under Dr Wolfl’, a German from IJoliemia. tlii‘ 
violence of whose language had already caused Badeni lf> 
challenge him to a duel. The Nationalists ndused to allow 
Lueger to speak, clajiping their desks, hissing, and making 
other noises, till at last the Young tVaxdis' attenqdeu lo 
prevent the disorder by violence. On 24th No\em].er ihe 
scenes of disturbance Avere renewuHl The ptresident, Hmr v. 
Abramoviteh, an Armenian from (hilicia., ndiiscd to call on 
Schoenerer to speak. The Nationalists therefore slovmed 
the platform, and the president and ministers had 1o ily 
into their private rooms to escape personal vio.leu<,‘e, until 
the Czeelis came to their rescue, and hy superiority in 
numbers and physical strength severclv" punislas! Ilvir 
Woltf and his friends. The rules of the House giving 
the president no authority for maintaining -ordm^ he 
determined, with the assent of the ministers, to propose 
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ii:i proccuiiire. The next clay, when the sitting 
one C)f tlie ininisters, Connt Falkenhayii, a 
wlio was very unpoimlar, in ^'Tliat any 
nnaniM.'!' wiiG (a)ntiiniec! to disturb a sitting after being 
t wic't? (‘idhal tc> order could lie siisj^eiKhai-— -for three days 
by the ] >resideTit,s:ind for thirty days by the House.’' The 
din and upivsir was suf-h that^iot a word eoiild be heard, 
In, it .'it a., piv-arrangi*d. si'pial from the president all the 
IMglit rose, j.iud he then declared that the new order had 
been enrricd, altinnigh the procedure of the Hmise recpiirecl 
that it sliould be sul-ouitted to a committee. The next 
day, at the beginning of the sitting, the Socialists rushed 
on tlie ]de.lfuru!, tore up and destroyed all the papers 
lying tliere. st.‘i?:c‘ii tlie [iresident, and held hiin against the 
wall. ^Vlt'er he had c^scaped eighty police were introduced 
into tlm Mouse and ciirried out the fourteen Socialists. 
Tlio iH’xt day Hut 'Wolli was treated in the same manner. 
The ex(‘itenn*nt spread to the street. Serious disorders 
took |dace in \’ienna andin Gratz; the German opposition 
had the su|:)|)nrt of the people, and Lueger warned the 
ministers tiiat as burgomaster he would be unable to inaiii- 
tain order in Vdennu : coam the Clerical Germans showed 
signs of d^'sm-l ing tlie Government. The einjieror, 
hastily siiinniomMl to Yienna, accepted Badeni’s 
rtodgnation, the Gei’inans having thus by obstruc- 
tiori athiined ]uivt of tlieir wislies. The new minister, 
Gaut^eli, a man po|,ml;ir with all parties, held office for 
tirrce. ninntlis ; he ]>rochiiined the budget and the 
Ausglfhli. and in Hlu'iiary refdaced the language ordi- 
i;an4‘f^ by Mthi'rs, under which Bohemia was to be divided 
info tlrrta^ disiricl.s— ouc' Uzirhisli, one German, and one 
mixc‘*L Tln‘ Gormans, howcwer, wein not satisfied with 
this: they demanded absolute re])eal The Czechs also 
vo-re nileiided ; they arra.nged riots at Prague ; the pro- 
fessor*^ in tlie university refused to lecture unless the 
Gernmn students were defended from violence ; Gautsch 
resigned, and Tliiin, who had been governor of Bohemia, 
was a]>|»oiiited minister. Martial law was proclaimed in 
Bohemia, and strictly enforced. Thun then arranged with 
the linngariari ministers a ccanpromise about the Ausgleieli. 

The Heichsratli was again suminoned, and the meetings 
were less disturbed tlian in tlie former year, liut the Ger- 
mans slill prevented any Imsiness from being done. The 
Germaris now IhuI a new cause of coinjilaint. l\iragraph 
Bennved ’ 1867 jirovided tliat, in cases of 

cQtsmct^ [wessing necessity, orders vf or which the assent 
of tlie jleichsrath wiis required might, if the 
(iermaisE. Heiolisrath. wau’e not in session, be proclaimed by 
md emperor ; tliey had to be signed by the whole 

Czechs. ; if they were not laid before, the 

lleiclisrath within four months of its meeting, or if they 
did not receive tlie approval of both Houses, they ceased' 
to be valid. The Germans contended that the appli- 
cation of this clause to the Aiisgleich was inxarlid, and 
demanded that it slioiild be repealed. Thun had in con- 
sequence to retire, in September 1899, His successor, 
Count Clary, began by withdrawing the ordinances which 
had been the cause of so much trouble, but it was now too 
late to restore peace. The Germans w’ere not sufficiently 
strong and united to kee}> in powvw a minister wlio had 
brought them the relief for which they had been clamour- 
ing for two years. Tbc Czechs, of course, w^'ent into 
opposition, and used obstruction. The extreme German 
party, however, took tlie occasion to demand that para- 
graph U should bo repealed. Clary explained that this 
was impossible, but he gave a formal pledge that he wmuld 
not use it. The Clzechs, however, prevented him passing a 
law’* on excise whidi \vas' a necessary part of the agree- 
ments %vith Hungary; it wms therefore impossible for him 
to canyon the govemment without breaking his 


there wus therefore nothing left for him to do but to 
resign, aftm’ holding office for less than three months. 
The emperor then appointed a. ministry of officials, 
■who -were not bound ly his pledge, and used paragra})]i 
14 for the necessary purpOvSes of state. They then 
made way for a ministry under Herr v. Kdrber. During 
the early months of 1900 matters were more peaceful, 
and Korber hoped to be able to arrange a compromise ; 
but tlie Czechs iio^v demanded the restoration of their 
language in the internal service of Bohemia, and on 
8th J line, by noise and disturbance, obliged tlie president 
to suspend the sitting. The Eeichsrath %vas immediately 
dissolved, the emperor having determined to make a linal 
attempt to get together a parliament with which it w^ould 
be possible to govern. Tlie new elections on which so 
much -was to depend did not take place till January. 
They resulted in a great increase of the extreme German 
Nationalist parties. Bchoenerer and the German Radicals 
— the fanatical German party wdio in their new jjrogranime 
advocated union of German Austria witli the German 
Empire — umv numbered twenty-one, wdio chiefly came from 
Bohemia. They were able for the first time to procure the 
election of one of their party in the Austrian Delegation, 
and threatened to introduce into the Assembly scenes of 
disorder similar to those ivhicli they had made common in 
the Beichsratli. All those parties ivliidi did not primarily 
appeal to national feeling suffered loss ; especially was this 
the case with the two sections of the Clericals, the 
Christian Socialists and the Ultramontanes ; and tlie 
increasing enmity between the German Nationalists (who 
refused even the name Oerraan to a Homan Catholic) and 
the Church became one of the most conspicuous features in 
the political situation. The loss of seats by the Socialists 
shoAved that even among the working men the national 
agitation ■was gaining ground ; the dimiiiiKshed inhuence of 
tlie anti-Semites was the most encouraging sign. 

Notwithstanding the result ol the elections, the first 
months of the new Parliament passed in comparative 
peace. There was a truce between the nationalities. The 
Gernians were more occupied wdtji their o]-)position to tlie 
Clericals than with their feud wdth the Slavs. The Czechs 
refrained from obstruction, for they did not wish to 
forfeit the alliance with the Poles and Coiiservati^x^s, on 
which their parliamentary streiigtli depended, and the 
Germans used tlie opportunity to pass measures for promot- 
ing the material ].)rosperity of the country, especially for an 
important system of canals which would liring additional 
prosperity to the coal-fields and manufactures of Bohemia. 
It is, however, impossible permanently to postjione tlie 
more contentious questions ; it remains to he seen wiiether 
the iniiuence of the moderate parties, the authority of the 
government, and the personal influence of the emperor will 
he able to restrain another outbreak of those passions whidi 
for a short time have to some extent been kept in check. 
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Aystria.| L^wer (Gennan, Mcderosterreich or 
Oesterrekh iinter der Eiim^ i.e.^ Austria below the river 
Enns), an archduchy and crown land in the Gisleithan 
half of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. It is bounded 
on the N. by Bohemia and Mora^da, on the S. by Styria, 
on the E. by Hungary, and on the by Upper Austria, 
The chief town is Yienna, the capital of Austria, or the 
Gisleithan half of the dual monarchy. The original arcli- 
duchy, which included the adjoining Upper Austria, is the 
birthplace and cradle of the Austrian empire, and the 
oldest possession of the House of Hapaburg in its present 
doiiimions. (For historical sketch sec AW?/. Jdrit, iii. 
123.) Lower Austria has an area of 7654 square miles. 
It is dinded into two parts by the Danube, which enters 
at its most westerly point and leaves at its eastern ex- 
tremity, near Pressburg. North of this line is the low 
hilly country of the northern Alpine foreland, lying at tlie 
foot of, and forming a continuation of, the system of the 
Bohemian and Moravian plateau. This constitutes towards 
the w’'est the “ Waldviertel,” of which the highest point is 
the Paulstein (3478 feet). Farther east there is a gradual 
decline in the altitude and frequency of the hilhs, which 
give place to larger valleys and comparatively fertile 
plains. In the main the southern division of the province 
is mountainous and hilly. Part of it is occupied by the 
northern or Austrian limestone Alps, of which the Schnee- 
berg (68 OS feet) is the highest siiiimiit. With one ex- 
ception all the rivers are tributaries of the Danube. The 
most important are the Eniis and the March. The lakes 
are comparatively few and of small extent. Of its mineral 
springs, the best known are those of Baden bei Wieii and 
Dcutsch Altenburg (sulphur), the iron springs of Pyra- 
•wartli, and the thermal baths of Yoslau. Lower Austria 
is remarkable among the provinces of the empire for the 
variety of its flora. In general the climate, which varies 
with the conflguration of the surface, is moderate and 
healthy, although subject to rax->id changes of temperature. 
It is mildest in the nortliern part and generally in the 
valleys. The soil is of moderate fertility, and only 34 per 
cent is unproductive. Woods occupy 34*24 per cent of 
the total area, 43*41 per cent, is arable, 13T5 per cent 
consists of gardens and meadows, 2 per cent, of vineyards, 
and 3*19 per cent of pastures. Agriculture and forestry 
aflbrd sustenance to about a quarter of the population. 
Cereals and vegetables of all kinds are cultivated. Some 
fair wine is grown on the slopes of the Wiener Y^ald and 
elsewhere, averaging 874,000 hectolitres per annum. 

Ill 1890 them were 120,755 horses, 554,154 horned cattle, 
115^052 sheep, 81,772 goats, and 412,703 pigs. Large quantities 
ofjioultry are also bred, and game and fish are plentifuL While 
mining is of comparatively sli^it significance (total value of pro- 
' duct in 1897, .£26,945), Lower Austria (including Yienna) is one of 
the mo, St important industrial centres of the einpii’e, surpassing in 
this respect all other provinces, excepting Boliernia and Moravia. 
It has 12 per cent, of the total number of factories, 13 per cent, of 
the motive power, and 16 per cent, of all the factory hands 
employed in Austria. Of the total of 69,636 industrial firms 
registered in 1890, 1367 were factories ernyfloying 139,000 hands. 

With the exception of its connexion with the sea at Trieste, it is 
fairly well provided for in the matter of communications. In 1897 
It had 1790 kilometres of railway (10 *28 per cent, of the total length 
in Austria), 12,4X3 kms, of roads, and 319 kms, of navigable water- 
way. There were 698 post and 463 telegraph ofiices, with 3135 
kins, of line and 14,601 of wire. - 

Population in 1869, 1,990,708 ; in 1880, 2,330,621; and in 1890, 


and cxliv., 1897, and articles in the A7V/iaks de VEcoU lihre dcs 
Heiemes Folitiqncs for 1SS9 and 1891 by Kuamak, and fur 1894 
by L. PiNKAS, explaining the jiodtioii of the young also 

the volumes for 1897 and 1898 ; also an article iu the Edtnbiirtjh 
Eeview, July 1898. See also the biographical articles elsewhere in. 
this work on EjirEKOii Fji.anz-Jo.sef, Anduassy, Bkust, 'rAAFFE, 
Thun, &c. (j. w. he.) 


including garrison of 31,363 men, 2,661,779, equivalent to 347*7 
inhabitants per srpiave mile. Thus, incliKlmg Vienna, ^ Lower 
Austria is the most populous Austrian ])rovince. Deducting the 
capital, however, with its population of 1,341,897, there are only 
174 iuhabitants per square mile. Proportion of females tu males, 
1036 to 1000. Keckoning according to the lungutige in common 
use, 96*1 per cent, of the population is German, and 3*9 vSlav, 
The latter, mostly Czechs, are settled in Vioiina and on tin* 
Bohemian and Moravian border, while there are a number ui 
Croatians in the Marchfeld. Nearly 93 per cent, are Poniaii 
Catholic, the rest consisting of 128,784 Jew.s, 50, .591 Protestants, 
1356 Old Catholics, 2654 members of the Greek Church, and 2258 
persons of no religion. Population in 1900, 3,086,382. In 1896 
the marriage - rate was 8*43; the birth-rate, 33*83, or excluding 
still-births,'' 32*73 ; and the deatli-ratcj 22*83 ]ier thousand. Of 
the births 26*23 i)er cent, were illegitimate, an mlvuncing ratio. 
The marriage-rate is rising, tlie birth- and death-rat(}s are declining. 
Lower Austria sends 46 members to the lieiehsratli, all of 14ormuu 
nationality. 

With the exception of Boliemia, Lower Austria is the most 
advanced province of the eiiqnre iu the matter of eleineiitary edu- 
cation. Both had the .same lU’oiiortion of illiterates in 1880 (8*5 pm* 
cent), but in 1890 the improvement of Lower Austria (6*2 ]jer 
cent.) was slightly behind that of Bohemia (5*8 per cent.), in the 
matter of higlier education a comparison betweem the tAVo would 
be unfair, in view of the special advantagc.s enjoyed by the ca]»itaL 
In addition to the Vienna Uiiiver.sity, Polytechiiic, J8ehoo1 oi‘ Agri- 
culture, and academies of commerce and of art, thern are 19 gym- 
nasia, 23 real gymnasia, 555 tecliiiical and special schools (of which 
a fifth are devo'ted to music and singing), ami 1680 inrcrmediule and 
elementary schools. Of the 1156 periodicals ami newsjsapers pul>- 
lished in 1898, 1102 wore in German, 14 in French, 8 in Czecli, 
1*2 in other Slav language.^, the rc.st being Italian, Hungarian, 
Hebraic, Spanish, aiid'polyglott. 

SeeTopograjjfdewiiMcderudi'rreich, a^mblieatiou begun in 1871 
by the “Verein fiir Landeskuiide” in Vienna. — M. A. BKrEEii. 
N'icdiirostcrrcichmhe Lamlsdtaftcii. Vioiiiia. 1S79. — IT .u la fft. 
Das ErAic-nogthuiii Ocstcrrckli. Vienna, 1893 ; and Eialidischcr 
Dericlit uher die VoU'sioirlh.scJia/ilichc}i Zu-ddndc dc:i ErJa'i'zoy-^ 
tJiU'im OeBteireich fiu' d^s Jalir 1890. Piiblislicd by the Idenna 
Chamber of Commerce in 1894. (Av. tVx. ) 

Awstria,^ Upper (Gennan, Obviiktvrn'irh ru* 
Oesferreich oh der “ Au.stria. above the rit'er l‘hins"), 

an areliduchy and crown-laud iu the Gflslcithau half uf the 
AiLstria-Himgaiian inoiiarchy. It is boiiinli’d tlm .N. 
by Bohemia, on the B. hy Balzburg and Stvria, nn the 
W. by Bavaria, and on the E. by the archduchy of Lower 
Austria, from which it is separated by the rivei* .Enns. 
It has an area of 4G27 square mile.s, of which 
are occupied by the Balzkaminergut. Like Lower 
Austria, it is divided into tw'o iiiiequal parts by the 
Danube, which floxvs through it from west to east, drain- 
ing the wEole country, with the exception of a small 
portion adjoining Bohemia, It.s principal triluitarie.s nm 
the Inn, Balzach, Traiin, Enns, Steyr, and the Great and 
Little Miihl rivers. The smaller northern })art of the 
province is a prolongaHon of the southern angle of the 
Bohpiian forest. The Danube is approached" from the 
south l>y the verge of the Alpine region (the Bulz- 
kainmergut and the Upper Austrian Alps). Toivards the 
river there is a gradual decline in the altitude of the 
summits. Of the numerous and lieaiitiful Alidno lakes, 
the most important are the Traunsee, and thorn of 
Hallstatt, Atter, Wolfgang, and Mond. There arc about 
thirty mineral springs, the best known being the salt baths 
of Ischl and the iodine waters at Hall. The climate, 
which varies according to the altitude, i.s on the whole 
moderate, although slightly colder than that of Lower 
Austria/ precluding the culture of the vine. In the north 
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it is soiuev,'Lat. severe, but is laild in tlie Saizkam- 
inergut. 

Till* prspiilous au‘l liiost m|K)ii.ant to\nis are the 

cupital .r.'SwSS iiilial titan ts) and Steyr (1.7,592), both axitoiiomoiis 
irn, Wdn (12JS7), OmuiKien(712t>), Iseh,|, aiidHallstatt. 
The last; two ruv intporlaiit centres of the salt iiKhistiy. The 
soil in the vahex’s ninl on the lower slopes of the hills is fertile, 
iinles-ii 25*08 oi' tlie wliole urea is arable. Woods occupy 34*02 
per cent,, while 4’tt!') p..;- i-eut, is improdiictive or consists of 
lakcH, [‘Oiids, and marshes. It has the largest propoitioii of 
iiieadc.v.’.s ill all _‘\nsiriu, 18*54, 2*49 per cent, of kmland and 
Aipimpiaslurage, arid 1*09 percent, of gardens. Agriculture and 
cattle breeding are ’both in an advanced state; relatively large 
quantiiics i>f lUa principal (jereals are produced. Cattle breediiig 
isciimilly iid\'aijc.ed. In . 18*22 there were 553,074 head of horned 
(Csc largest projicriion of any Austrian province), 60,404 
hors**'. 60, Old shvp, 31,. 502 goats, 247,902 pigs, and 38,125 
hi>i?!nYes. Fish is urtitieiaiiy cnltivated, and the wealth of game 
in the 8alaki\nimejgiit (red deor, cliainois, kc.) is a considerahlo 
resonree of th*f iprovinee, as is also tlie Important timber trade. 
Salt '.a sr.iie monopoly; is tlie most valuable mineral. In 1S97, 
IJppm* Austria produced 29*1 3 per cent, of the- total Austrian 
pioduet. its share being valued at .£620,570. Other important 
products are lignite (£80,465), gypsum, and a variety of valuable 
stones and (*lays. The principal industries are the iron and metal 
manufactures, cliiully centred at Steyr, -with its -well-known 
small-arms factory. Next in iiiiportanee are tlie machine, linen, 
cuiton, and ]bipcr manufactures, the milling, brewing, and distil- 
ling industries and shiplmilding. The ]*rhicipal articles of export 

salt. Htonc- (including the granite paxTinents ofYieima), timber, 
live stock, woodoii and iron wares, &c. lii 1897 there were 864 
liilometrcs of railway, S-TOp kms. of road.s, ami 613 kms. of W’ater- 
Wiiy, of which only 2-19 kms. is available for iioating timber. There 
were 270 post and 153 telegraph oilices. with 1S87 kms. of line, 
ami 5428 kms. nf wire. .Pop. in 1869, 731,579 ; in ISSO, 759,620 ; 
in I ‘*^90, 785,821. ; which is_ equivalent to 169*8 inliabitants per 
square mile, the groat e.*4. dmitiity of any of the Alpine provinces. 

It is ahm«.>t: exclusivoly German and Roman Catholic, the Czechs 
forming less than .1 p(3r cent., the Protestants 2*2 per cent., and 
r]n3 ..h.'W.s 0*1 per cunu Poimlation (1900), 809,918. In 1896 the 
mavriagc-raf«* 'was 7*11, the birth-rate 82*21, or e.veludmg still- 
inrtiis 20*95, and the ueaih-rate 23 *31 per thousand. Of the 

1 tilths 18*71 per cent, were illegitimate, a declining ratio. The 
death -rate is also declining. The province sends 20 ropreseii- 
tative.s to tlie Ih'ielisnith.all German. Elementary education is 
practically on alcvelwitli that of Lower Austria, the ])roportion 
of illiterates (^6*3 per cent.) being hut i \7 per cent, less favourable. 
Tlicre are 534 elementary and 10 intermediate stdiools, 4 gymnasia, 

2 real gymnasia, and 113 technical and .special schools. 

See I'hLLwr^ns. (rt^iyAichte, Gmtp'dph ie, nnd Staiistih dcs Errdier- 
^oglhin'iis Oer^tcmh'h der Enm. Linz, 1827-39. Edlbaciieh. 
Ltm^k^hundi'. Olhrrni^krrekh. Linz, ISS‘3. o’n.) 

Automatie 00Mp!iiig*s«. Bee Eaiways. 
AlJt0l¥l0tlileS« See Mx)TOB Cabs, y 

Ay til 11 ^ ehief town of arrondisseiucnt, department 
of Sauno-et-Loire, France, (id miles N'.N.W, of Macon, on 
raihvay from Paris to Lyons. It is noted for its educa- 
tional, esta!)ii.<binont.s. The Plotel de Yille, Palais de 
Ju-stieeg and theatre are modern buildings, and on the 
FroftVj}}(uie das Marhres h a bronze statue of D.iYitiacus 
(1893). The loading industry is now the extraction of 
mineral oil from bituminous .schists; iron and bronze 
founding are also imuortant. Population (1881), 10,695 ; 
(lS96)/l 1,873, (eoiimi.) 13,512; (1901), 15,764. 

AllMerre^ chief town of department Yonne, France, 
105 miles S.E, of Paris, on railway from Laroche to 
No vers. It has a tribunal and chamber of commerce. 
The ancient fnrtilicatious are replaced by boulevards. On 
the bridge over the. Yonne is a statue of Paul Bert (d. 
1886). The principal manufactures now are heavy iron 
goods, machinery, tools, waggons, and carriages, and there 
are important ochro works. Population (1881), 13,752; 
(1891), 14,553; (1896), 15,082; (1901), 18,901. 

Auxonri^ a town in the arrondissement of Dijon, 
department of Cute d’Or, France, 19 miles E.S.E. of Dijon, 
on railway to Belfort. There is a tribunal of commerce. 
The artillery school has been removed to Besangon., 
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Population (1881), 3002; (1891), 2938; (1896), 2873, 
(comm.) 4529 ; (1901), 7706. 

AV 0.3 formerly the capital of Burma for nearly 400 
years, from 1364 to 1733, with a succession of thirty 
kings, but now merely a subdivision of the Sagaiiig district 
in the northern division of Upper Burma. It formed a 
separate district from the date of its annexation by the 
British (1886) until 1889, and was then amalgamated with 
Sagaing on the opposite bank of the IrraAvaddy. Foi^ 
picturesque beauty it is unequalled in Burma, but it is 
now more like a park than the site of an old capital. The 
tuwnship had a population of 39,477 in 1891, and it 
is likely to remain what it was w^hen the British first 
occupied it — a colleetion of cultix^ators’ hamlets scattered 
aiuidst the remains of former greatness. Borne of the 
pagodas Yvere founded neax:ly a thousand ye‘ars ago. 

A¥ebyry 3 Johm Lybbockj 1st Baron (1834- 

), English banker, politician, and naturalist, Yvas borii 

in London, 30th April 1834, being the son of Sir John 
William Lubbock, third baronet, himself a highly distin- 
guished man of science. John Lubbock Yvas sent to Eton 
ill 1845 ; but three years later (when only fourteen yeans 
of age) Yvas taken into his fathorls bank, and became a. 
partner at tYventy-tovo. In 1865 he succeeded to the- 
].>aronetcy. His love of science kept pace Yvitli his 
increa.sing participation in public atlairs. He served on 
commissions upon coinage and other financial questions 
and at the same time acted as president of the Entomo- 
logical Society, and of the Anthropological Institute. 
Early in his career several banking reforms of great 
importance wuro due to his initiatiY-e, wdiile such YY^orks 
as Fi'ehisforic Times (1865) and The Orioln of Civilization 
(1870) were proceeding from his pioii. In 1870, and 
again in 1874, he Yvas elected member of Parliament for 
MaidvStone. Ho lost the seat at the election of 1880 ; but 
Yvas at once elected member for London University, of' 
which he had been Yuce-chancellor since 1872. He held 
this seat until his cleY^atioii to the peerage in 1900. He- 
carried numerous enactments in parliament, including 
the Bank Holidays Act (1871), and bills dealing Yvitli 
al^scoudiiig debtors, shop hours regulations, public libraries, . 
open spaces, and the preserY'ation of ancient nioiiunients. 
He Yvas elected the first president of the Institute of 
Bankers in 1879 ; in 1881 he Yvas president of the British 
Association, and from 1881 to 1886 president of tho' 
JAnnman Society. He has received honorary degrees^ 
from the Unh^ersities of Oxford, Cambridge (where he 
was Bede lecturer in 1886), Ediiibiirgli, Dublin, and 
Wui’zburg; and in 1878 Yva.s appointed a trustee of the- 
British hliiseiim. From 1888 to 1892 he Yvas president 
of the London Chamber of Commerce; from 1889 to- 
1890 vice-chairman, and from 1890 to 1892 chairman, 
of the London County Council. Daring the same period 
he served on royal commissions on education and on gold 
and sih^er. In 1890 he Yvas appointed privy councillor ; . 

, and w^as chairman of the committee of design on the 
, new coinage in 1891. In January 1900 he YY^as raised 
to the peerage, under the title of Baron Avebury. As a . 
thoughtful popularize!* of natural history and philosophy 
he has had feYv rivals in his day, as is eYudenced by the 
number of editions issued of many of his Yvritings, among 
YYdiich the most widely-read have been : The Origin and 
Metamorphoses of Insects (1873), British Wild Floiver^ 
(1875), Ants^ JBees^ and Wasps (1882), Flotvers, Fruit, and 
Leaves (1886), The Fleasiires of Life (1887), The Senses, 
Imiinots, and Intelligence of Animals (1888), The Beauties, 
of Fature (1892), The Uses of Life (1894). 

Aveiro, a seaport toYYm and episcofial see of Portugal, 
capital of the district of Aywo, on a lagoon of the samei 



name and the prineix3al ami of the Voiiga. The in- 
dnatries enibrace the preparation of salt, the catching 
and curing of fish, and the gatheniig of aqiiatic plants 
{rmU(^,o). It was the birthplace of J oao Afibnso, the dis- 
coverer, one of the first navigators to visit the fishing 
grounds of Newfoundland. The channel through the bar, 
which connects the lagoon with the sea, has a maximum 
depth of 33 ft. Population, 8860. The dutrict of Aveiro 
is 48 miles long by 30 miles wide, with an area of 1146 
scp miles, and population of 291,526, giving a density of 
255 inhabitants to the sq. mile. It contains part of the 
fine wine district of Bairrada, and is a good gmzing 
region. There are copper and lead iniiies. 

A¥0llii10j caintal of the province of Avellino, Cam- 
pania, Italy, 59 miles by rail E.N.E. from Naples. On 
Monte Vergine, at the foot of •which the town stands, is 
the monastery (1119) of Monte Vergine, which is visited 
at Whitsuntide and every 7th and 8th September by 
nearly 80,000 pilgrims, the attraction being a wmnder- 
working image of the Virgin. At Avellino an ancient 
necropolis was discovered in 1898. There are schools of 
viticulture and the industrial arts. Population of towui 
(1901), 23,790 ; of province (1901), 402,898. 

A¥0ra.g©a“~-Some considerable changes in relation 
io Gmeral Amrage h.diNe to he noted since the appearance 
of the article on this subject in the ninth, edition of this 
work. , Tlie difficulty, w4ii(4i then see’ined nearly in- 
superable, of bringing together the rules in force in the 
several maritime countries has been to a large extent 
overcome — not by legislation, but by framing a set of 
rules covering the principal points of dilference in such 
a manner as to satisfy, on the whole, those avIio are prac- 
tically concerned, and to lead them to adopt tliese rules 
in their contracts of atfreightineiit and contracts of insur- 
ance. The lionoiir of the acliievement belongs to a small 
History Qf wlio recognized the need of 

the York^ uniformity. The work began in May 1860 at 
Antwerp a congress held at Glasgow, under the presi- 
Rules, dency of Lord Brougham, assisted hy Lord 

Neaves. Further congresses were held in London (1802), 
and at York (1864), when a body of rules knoAvn as tlie 

York Itules ” w'as agreed to. There the matter stood, 
until it was taken up by the “Association for the lleform 
and Codification of the Law of Nations ” at <x)nferenees 
held at the Hague (1875), Bremen (1876), and Antwerp 
(1877). Some changes were made in the “ York Hules ” ; 
and so altered, the body of rules was adopted at the last- 
named conference, and was styled the “York and Antwerp 
(or York- Antwerp) Rules.'’ The value of these rules was 
quickly perceived, and practical use of them followed. 
But they proved to be insufficient, or unsatisfactory, on 
some points; and again, in the autumn of 1890, a con- 
ference on the subject was held, this time at Liverpool, 
by the same Association, under the able presidency of Dr 
F. Sieveking, president of the Hanseatic High Court of 
■ Aiipeal at Hamburg. Important changes were then made, 
-carrying further certain departures from English law, 
already apparent, in the earlier rules, in favour of views 
prevailing upon the continent <3f Europe and in the 
United States, The new rules -were styled the York- 
Antwerp Rules, 1890. In practice they quickly displaced 
those of 1S77 ; and in 1892, at a conference of the same 
Association held at Genoa, it was formally declared that 
the only International Rules of General Average having the 
; . sanction and authority of the Association were the York- 
Antwerp Rules as revised in 1890, and that the original 
, rules were rescinded. ' It is this later body of rules 'whicli is 
; ..now known as the York-Antwerp Buies. Reference is 


now to be found in most English contracts of carriage, 
and contracts of insurance, to these rules, as intended to 
govern the adjustment of Q. A. between the parties ; with 
the result that (so far as the rules cover the ground) 
adjustments do not depend uimn the law of the place of 
destination, and so do not vary according to tlie destina- 
tion, or the place at whicli tlie voyage may happen to be 
broken up, as used formerly to be tlie ease. 

Tlie rules are as follows : — 

Rule I.— Jettison of Deck Gakoo. 

No jettison of deck cargo shall be iiiade good as G. A. 

Every structure not built iu with tiie fninie of tlie vessel sjiail 
be considered to be a part of the deck of the vessel 

Rule n.--DA,MACE uy Jettison and SAcniFJCE Fon the 
C oMM».iN 1 Saf!:ty. 

Damage done to a ship and f'argo. or either of thi.au, by or in 
consequence of a sacrifice, made lor ihc euiumou saiety, and l>y 
water wbicli goes down a ship’s hatches opened, or otlier opiming 
made lor tbe'purpose of making a jettison lor the common safety 
shall be made good as G. A. 

Rule III. — Extinguishing Fiue on Sirn-iiOAUD. 

Damage done to a ship and cargo, oi' eiiln.‘r of iheinn lev water or 
otherwise, including damago by beaching: or scuttling a burning 
ship, in extinguishing a lire on board the ship, shaii be ma<le good 
as G, A. ; except that no (uunpeusation sliall be made for flanuige 
to such portions of the shi}) and bulk caigo, or to sindi separate 
packages of cargo, us have been on lire. 

Rule iy.-~-CiTT'iTNG away Wkeok. 

Loss or damage caused by cutting away the wreck or remains of 
spars, or of other things whieli liave pimdonsly been earried, away 
by sea-peiil, shall not be ramhi good as G. A. 

Rule V."--VoLUK'rAEY S'TiuvNDiNG. 

"When a, ship is intentionally run on shorf, and tin* ciDaimstaimi^s 
are such that if that course were imt iobipUcd she would incvimbiy 
sink, or drive on shore or on roehs, no b:;s.'i or dama'.y caused lo 
the ship, cargo, and freight, or any of lln-m, Ipy sueh intenliunal 
xuinning on shore, shall be inatlo good as O. A. But in all m Inn- 
cases where a ship is intentionally run on slioio for the rioinmoii 
safety, the consequent loss or damage sliall be allowcnl as G. A. 

Rule YL—Cariiying Press of Sail— iJArd age to on Loss 
OF Sails. 

Damage to or loss of sails and spars, or <3ither of tliem, caused liy 
forcing a ship off the ground or by ilriving Imr higher up the 
ground, for the. comiuon safety, aliali be made good G. A. ; Init 
where a ship is alloat, no loss or damage caused to the sliip. cargo, 
and freiglit, or any of them, by carrying a press of sail sliairbe 
made good as 0. A. 

Rule VIL — Damage to Engines in RKFi.oATiNii a Siui'. 

Damage caused to nuicliinery and boilers of a shi|> which is 
ashore and in a position of peril, in cndca\'ouring to rcllecu, shall 
he allowed in G, A,, when .sltown to have arisen from mi actual 
intention to lioat tlie .slrip for tlic ct>nmiun safety at the risk of 
such damage. 

Rule YIIL— Expenses, OF Lightenihg a. Ship wmien Ashoke, 

■ AND Consequent Damage. 

'When a. ship is ashore, and, in order to lloat her, cargo, Imnkcr 
coals, and shiphs .stores, or any of them, are diseliargedj the extra 
cost of lightening, lighter hire, and rcsliipping (if incurred), and. 
the loss or damage .sustained thereby, shall be admitted as tl A, 

Rule IX,— Cargo, Ship’s Materials, and Stores Burnt 
FOR Fuel, 

Cargo, ship’s materials, and store.s, or any of them, neccssarilv 
burnt for fuel for the common safety at a time td‘ ])eri]. shall !:« 
admitted as G. A,, when and only when an ample supply uf fuel 
had been, provided ; but the estimated quantity of coals that wouh! 
have been consumed, c.alculated at the price current at the ship s 
last port of departure at the date of h,cr leaving, shall l>e chaigctl 
to the shipowner and credited to the 0. A. 

Rule X.— Expenses at Port of Refuge, kc , 

(cq When a ship shall have entered a |>ort ev place of refuge, t..r 
shall have returned to her port or place of loading, in tfunsm|nLnc<‘ 
of accident, .sacrifice, or other extraordinary circnmstanc«.-i.s, which 
render that neco.ssary for the common safetv, the expenses of 
entering such port or place shall be udn; tted as O. A. ; and wlum 
.she shall have sailed thence with her original cargo, or a part of it, 
the corresponding expenses of leaving such port or jdaec, {umsc- 
quent upon such entry or return, shall likewist; be admitted us 
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(b) Tlie cost of discliarging orirgo from a slap, wlietber at a port 
or place of loatiiiig, ejillj or refuge, sliall be udniitted as G. A., 
wlieu tbe dischaigcMvas uee-cssaiy for tlu3 eommoii safely or to 
enable diiniage to tlie sliip, caused by sacrifice or aceideiit during 
the voyage, to be reieiired, ii,' the repairs were necessary for tlie 
safe prosecution of the voyagi-. 

(c) Wheijever tlie cost of discharging cargo from a ship is 
admissible as G. A., the cost i)i' reloading and stormg sncli cargo 
on hoard the said ship, tijgetlua.' with all .storage charges on siicli 
cargo, shall lilxewise be so a<unitted. But wbeii the ship is coii- 
fieiiined or does not proceed on lier original voyage, no storage 
expenses incurred after i lie date of the ship’s condeiimation or "of 
the alaiTidoiiinent of tiie viyyage sliall be admitted a.s G. A. 

{dj If a ship under average lie in a port or place at wliicli it is 
|>ractleable to repair le.,*!’, so its to enaltle lier to carry on the whole 
iiargo, and if, in order to save fcxpeuses, either she is towed thence 
to some oilier port m* plai.-e of r^jpair or to lier destination, or the 
cargo or a portion of it is ti'iinshipped by another ship, or otherwise 
finvarded, tlien the extra cost oi such towage, transhipment, and 
forwarding, or any of them (u|> to the amount of the. extra expense 
saved), shall be paj^able by the several parties to the adventure in 
proportion to the extraordinai’y expense saved. 

Rule XL— Waoks and ]\Iaixtenanc:e of Chew in Poet of 
Refuge, tc , 

AV hen a slii j * shall have mtlered or shall liave been detained in any 
port or place under the circumstances, or for tlie purposes of the 
re|)air.s, mcniione.d in Kuie X., tlie wages payable to the master, 
ollice.rs, and cvew. tcgeilier with the east of ynaintenanco oftlie same, 
(luriiig the e?dra pcriofl of ilcteiifion in such, port or place until the 
ship shall or should have been made ready to proceed upon her 
voyage, slia.ll be adniidetl as G, A. But when the ship is con- 
demned or iloes not |)roee(,Hl on In.u' original voyage, the wages and 
nnuntuiiaiice (»f the. master, oliicers, ami crew, incurred after the 
date of the iship'.s (‘ondemnatinn or of the abandonment of the 
voyagtN shall mst be atlmitied as (h A. 

htvj/E XIl.--r)/i;MA(iE I'o Clvimo in Dischahging, &rj, 

'Daiuage dom; to ttr loss « if cargo ne<jessjirily caused in. the act of 
diseiiarging, .storing, reloading, and .stowing, shall be made good as 
hr. A. "wln.m and only when the cost of those measures respectively 
is iulmittcd a.s i.L A. 

Rule Xill.—BEDUCTioNs from Cost of Repaiks. 

in adjusting claims for CL A., repair-s to be allowed in CL A. 
.sluill ]>e subject to tlie following deductions in respect of “new for 
old,” viz, ; — 

In the case of iron or steel shipSi from date of original register to 
the date of accident; — 

Up to r All repairs to be allowed in full, except painting 
1 pear old 4 or coating of bottom, from wliicli one-third is to be 
[deducted. 

One- third to he deducted olT repairs to and re- 

I newal of woodwork of hull, masts, and spars, iiirni- 
tiiro, upl'iolsicry, crockery, metal and gla.ssware, also 
sails, rigging, ropes, .sheets, and hawsers (other than 
’ wire ami chain), awnings, covers, and painting. 

One-sixth to he doductiid olF wire rigging, wire 
I rt>pe.s aiid wire liaw.sor.s, chain cable.s and eliuins, 
j donkey engines, steam winches and connexions, 
‘‘.steam cranes and connexions ; othm* repairs in full. 
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( Deductions as above, under clause B, except that 
( one-sixth be deducted otf ii'oiiwork of nia.st.s and 
d .spars, and machinery (inclusive of boilers and their 
pmoun tings). 

Deductions as above under clause G, except that 
oiie-tlnrd bo deducted otf ironwork of masts and 
.sptirs, repair.s to and renewal of all machinery (in- 
clusive of boilers and tlieir mountings), and all 
[hawsers, ropes, sheets, and rigging, 

} One-third to he deducted otf all re 2 )airs and re- 
I newals, except ironwork of hull and cementing and 
I chain cables, from which onc-sixth to he deducted. 


^ ^ [Anchors to be allowed in full. 


Orer 
15 years 
(K) 


Generally 

(6\) 


f One-third to be^ deducted off all repairs and re- 
-[ newals. Anchors to be allowed in full. One-sixtli 
[to be deducted otf chain cables. 

^ The deductions (except as to provisions and stores, 
^machinery, arid boilers) to he regulated by the age of 
the ship, and not the age of the particular part of 
her to which they apply. ¥ o pain ting bottom to be 
allowed if the bottom has not been painted within six 
months previous to the date of accident. _ No deduc- 
tion to be made in respect of old material w'hich is 
repaired \vithout being replaced by new, and pro- 
visions and stores which have not been in use. 


la the ease of or 

AVheii a ship is uiicler one year old from date of original 
register, at the time of accident, no deduction “ new for old ” 
shall be made. After that period a deduction of one- third 
shall be made, with the following exceptions : — 

Anchors shall he allowed in full. Chain cables shall be 
subject to a deduction of one-sixth only. 

No deduction shall be made in respect of provi.sioiis and 
stores which had not been in use. 

Metal sheathing shall be dealt with, by allowing in full 
the cost of a weight equal to the gross weight ot‘ metal 
sheathing stripped off, minus the proceeds of the old iiietal. 
Nails, felt, and labour metalling are subject to a deduction 
of one-third. 

In iliQ QiiSQ oi shi27s generally : — 

In the case of all ship.s, the expense of straightening bent 
ironwork, including labour of taking out and replacing it, 
.shall be allowed in full. 

Graving dock dues, hicludiiig expense.s of removals, cart- 
ages, use of shears, stage.s, and graving dock materials, 
shall be allowed in full. 

Rule XIV. —Temporary Repairs. 

No dediietions “new for old” shall be made from the cost of 
temporary repairs of damage allow'able as G. A. 

Ritle XV. — Lo.ss OP Freiuht. 

Loss of freiglit arising from damage to or loss of cargo shall he 
miuie good as G. A., cither when caused by a G. A. act or when 
the damage to or loss of cargo is so made good. 

Rule XVI. — Amount to be made good for Cargo Lost or 
Damaged by SAOiiiFicjS. 

The amount to be made good as G. A. for damage or Io.ss of 
goods sacrificed .shall be the loss which the owner of the goods lias 
.sustained thereby, based on the market values at the date of the 
arrival of the vessel or at the termination of the adventure. 

Rule XVII.— Contributory VALirKs. 

The coiitrihutiou to a G. A. shall be made upon the actual 
Yalue.s of the property at the termination of the adventure, to, 
which shall be added the amount made good as G, A. for property 
sacriheed : deduction being made from the shipowner’s freight ami 
passage- money at risk, of such port charges and crew’s Wages as 
would not liave been incurred had the ship and cargo been totally 
lost at the date of the G. A. act or sacrifice, and have not been 
allowed as G. A. ; deduction being also made from the value of the 
property of all charges incurred in respect thereof subsequently to 
the G. A. act, except such charges as are allowed in. G. A. 

Passengers’ luggage and personal effects, not shipped under hill 
of lading^ shall not contribute to G. A. 

Rule XVI IL — Adjustment. 

Except as provided in the foregoing rule.s, the adjustment shall 
be drawn up in accordance with the law and practice that would 
have governed the adjustment liad the contract of affreightment 
not contained a clause to pay G. A. according to these rules. 

The aLovo rules differ in some important respects from 
English common la\v, and from former English practice, 
^riiey follow ideas upon the subject of G. A. wliicli liave pre- 
vailed in practice in foreign countries (tbougli often in appar- 
ent opposition to the language of the codes), in preference to 
the more strict principle of the common law applied by Eng- 
lish courts. That piinciple requires that, in order to have 
the character of G. A., a sacrifice or expenditure must bo 
made for the common safety of the several interests in the 
adventure, and under the pressure of a common risk. It 
is not enough that the sacrifice or expenditure is prudent, 
or even necessary to enable the common adventure to be 
completed. G. A., on the English view, only arises where 
the safety of the several interests is at stake. The idea 
of a common commercial adventure, as distinguished from 
the common safety from the sea,” i.s not recognized. It is 
not sufficient that an expenditure should have been made 
to benefit both cargo owmer and shipowner.” ^ 

Thus expenses incurrod after .ship and cargo are in. safety, say at 
a port of refuge, are not generally, by English law, to be treated 
as G. A. ; although the putting into port may have 
been for safety, and therefore a G. A. act. If the put- - ^ _ „„ 

ting into port has been necessitated by a G. A. sacri- f 
ffee, as by cutting away the ship’s masts, the case is 
different f the port expenses, the expenses of repairing the O. A. 

^ Per Bowen, L-J., in Svensden v. Wallace, 13 Q.B.D. at p. <34. 
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damage, and the incidental expenses of unloading, storing, and re- 
loading the cargo are, in sncli a case, treated as consequeiices of the 
original sacrifice, and therefore subjects for contribution. But 
where the reason for putting in is to avoid some danger, such as a 
storm or hostile cruiser, or to effect repairs uecessitated by some 
accidental damage to the ship, the G. A. saeriilce is eonsidered to 
be at an end when the port has been reached, if the ship and cargo 
are then in physical safety. The subse<pient expenditure in the 
port is said not to flow from that sacrifice, but from the necessity 
of completing the voyage, and is incurred in peribvinanee of the 
shipowner’s obligation undei' liis contract. The practice of English 
average adjustors has indeed modified this strict view by treating 
the expenses of unloading as G. k. ; but it may well be doubteil 
whether that practice can he legally supported. Idoreover, ex- 
penditure ill the port which is incurred in protecting the cargo as 
in warehousing it, is by English practice treated as a charge to bo 
borne by the cargo for whose benefit it was incurred. 

If we turn now to York- Antwerp, Rule X., it will be seen that a 
much broader view is adopted. Whatever the reason for putting 
into the port of refuge, provided it was necessary for the common 
safety, the expenses of going in, and the consequent expenses of 
getting out (if she sails agaiii'with all or part of her original cargo), 
are allowed as G, A., Rule X, (a). Further, the cost of discharging 
the cargo to enable damage to the ship to be repaired, wdretlier 
caused by sacrifice or by accident dining the voyage, is to be allowed 
as G. A., “if the repairs were necessary for the safe prosecution of 
the voyage,” Rule X. {h). And that is to he so even where such re- 
jiairs are done at a port oUall, as well as whore done at a port of 
Again, when the cost of discharging is treated as G. A., so also arc 
to be the expenses of storing the cargo on shore, and of reload- 
ing and stowing it on hoard, after the repairs have been done, 
(Rule X. (c)), together with any damage or loss incidental to those 
operations (Rule XII.). 

Further, by Rule XL the wages of the master, officers, and crew, 
and the cost of their maintenance, during the detention of a ship 
under the circumstances, or for the purpose of the ro]>alrs mentioned 
ill Rule X,, are to bo allowed in G. A. It is questiona1)le whether 
English law allows the wages and maintenance of the crew at a port 
of refuge in any case. Where the. detention is to repair accidental 
damage it seems clear that they are not allowed. And in practice, 
under common law, the allow-ance is never made ; so that Rule 
X 1. is ail important concession to the shipo-wner. Like the changes 
iutroducod by Rule X,, it is a change towards the practice in foreign 
countries. 

It may be noted that the rules do not afford equal protection to 
a shipper in the comparatively infrequent case of his being put to 
expense by the delay at a port of refuge. Thus a shipper of cattle 
is not entitled to have the extra wages and provisions of Ms cattle- 
men on board, nor the extra fodder consumed by the cattle during 
the stay at a repairing port, made good as G. A. under Rules XI. and 
X. {Anglo-Argentine, M,, Agency y. TemperUy Co., 1899, 2 Q.B.403). 

As to the acts which amount to G. A, sacrifices, as distinguished 
from expenditures, the York- An t^vorji Rules do not much alter Eng- 
Geneml common law. They do, however, mak^ definite ]U'u- 

_ visions upon some points on wdiicli authority wa.s acaniy 

sscr/ffees. Rules I.-IX. ), And in Rule 1., as to 

jettison of deck cargo, a change is made from the comm on 
law rule, for the jotti-son is not allowed as G. A. even though the 
cargo be carried on deck in accordance with an established custom 
of the particular trade. 

Rule III, deals with damage done in extinguishing fire on board 
a ship, Modern decisions have cleared aw-ay the old doubts whether 
such damage to ship or cargo should, at la'w, be allowed in G. A, 
But recent cases iu the united States have raiseil the question 
whether the allowance should be made where the fire occurs in port, 
and is extinguished, not by the master, but by a public authority 
acting in the interests of the public. The Supremo Court of the 
' United States decided against the allowance in 1894, in a case of 
JlaUi T. Troup (157 U.S. 386), The ship had there been scuttled 
to put out a fire on board, by the port authority, acting upon their 
^ own judgment, but with the assent of the master. It was held that 
the damage suffered by ship and ear^o ought not to be made good 
by G. A. contributions ; for the sacrifice had not been made by 
some one specially charged wdth the control and safety of that ad- 
venture,** but was the compulsory act of a xiublio authority. On 
the other hand, in the English case of Papaijanni y. Grampian B.k. 

: Co, {h Com. Ca. 44S), Mathew, J., held that the scuttling of a 
ship at a port of refuge in Algeria, 133’* orders of the captain of the 
port, was a G. A. act. It had been done in the interest of ship 
and cargo, and there was no evidence of aii}” other motive. 

' Rule Y. deals with the question whether, and under what con- 
ditions, a voluntaiy stranding of the ship is a G. A. act, in a 
maunerwhich will probably be held to express the law in England 
when the matter comes xip for decision. 

Rules YL and YIL deal with the damage sustained by the ship. 
or her appllanees, in efforts to force Iier off the ground when she 
has stranded. Such efiorts involve an abnormal use which is likely 


to cause damage to sails and spars, or to cngiiu's and boilers ; and 
they are treated as acts of sacrifice. A roccid; ease (The Bona, lS9o, 
P. 12.0), in tlie court of appeal, shows tliat tlie rules are in on ord 
with English law upon the point, 'pie court behl lime bofji tim 
damage sustained by the engines while worked to get the ship (jjf, 
and the coal and stores eoiisuiuetl, were .subjects lur ir. A. contri- 
bution at common law. 

Rule VlII. allow.s ns G. A. any damage Kindained by eargn wiien 
discharged and, s.\y, lightered for the purpo.^eul getting the ship off 


is aliowca by L. 

not e.xpressly extend to damage sustaiiKsi wliile slmvd on lani. 
Whether the law would require (.‘ontribmiop to a less uf goen’is, say, 
by thieves or by fire, while laudeil for repair.^, is not clear, iVlicre 
the lauding lias been ueces.siti.itetl h}' a G. A, Uv’t, a.s ciitliug away 
masts, it would seem that the loss ought to ijc made good, a.s bviiig 
a result of the sptndal risks to wliich those guosls Inn'r iherely Ijeen 
exposed. The risks wliicli they would have run if \ hc\- had n’lnained 
on board throughout are taken into aecemid, as will ]»rt‘seiitly 
ap]>eai*, in estimating how much of the damage Is to be. niade, good. 

Where cattle were taken into a port of refuge in Brazil, owiiig to 
accidental damage to the ship, with the result that they couUrnot 
legally be landed at their destinati'ni (Bt-ptford), and Imdi to be 
taken to another port (Aiitwmp), at whidi they were uf much les- 
value, this loss of value was allowed in G. A. {An((iO’A.rge)iiim\ dr., 
Agency y. Temperhy Vo., 1S99, 2 qt Ih 403). 

The" case of a stranded and cargo often givos rise to difheuby 
as to whether the cost of operations to lighten tlic ship, and at'icr- 
wards to get hei* floated, should he treaf*nl c.h G. A, expenditure, or 
as expenses 80 paratel 3 Mneiu'red in saving tin' scjKirale interests. 
The true conclusion seems it) be that either the whole operntion 
should be treated as one for the common safety, and tlic whnie 
expense be contributed to by all the inlere.‘-;ts f- a, veal, or clso' no.- 
several parts of the operation should be kept riistJnoi, deliting the 
cost of each to the interests tlic.rehy savuL Whioh (g' the.v- iwm 

views should he adopted in any case to drpoud upon tin* 

motives with ■wliicli tlu^ efiiiier operations (usually Bhe di^-vlmnn of 
the cargo) were presuinahl}' umleriakein B luny, however, happen 
that this test cannot be api'died oueo fur alh Tukti riu: c:me *uf i* 
.stranded ship carrying a bulky- cargo of liemps and grain, but 
carrying also some buiiioii. Supjtose this la.st to h-e resened nml 
taken to a place of safety' at small expense in comp-srisoii will: its 
value. It may well be that that operation must !?e li-garded 
done in the interest simply' of the bullion itself, but that tlio 
subsequent operations of iiglilening the ship and iluating her e;a; 
oiihv be properly reganled as undertakini in the common inrmv.st of 
ship, hemp, grain, and freight. In such a case there will be a 
G. A. contribution towards those later operarions Irv those in Uuusls. 
But the bullion will not contribute ; it will rnert-ly bear tl‘e 
expense of its own rescue {liuml Mail ]\ Co. v. En>dhk Banlc of 
IVo, 19 Q.B.l). 362). 

Th{3 York'Antwerp Rules have not only had tlie valuable 
of introducing uniformity where, there bad bt-en gieat variety, ami 
corresponding certainty as to the ]irim.‘iplcH wldc-h will be acled 
upon ill adjusting any 0. A. loss, but also tiu-y have introdneni 
greater clearness and dtdiniteness on points v/hcre Iherc had been 
a want of dolinition. Thun Kulo XIIL has hiid down arairehi! and 
definite scale to reguhile the dcdueiions from the (hskI of repairs. In 
respect of ‘“now fur old,” in place of the fonnur somewhat unreal ain 
customiiiy^ rules which varied according to the place of adjustment : 
while at the, same time the opportunity bus hemi taken of adapriug 
the scale of deductions to modern eonditioiLs of .diipbullding. Anil 
Rule XYIL lays down a rule as to eautriljiitory vqlues in'plaeo of 
the widely varying rules of different countries as to the amounts 
upon which ship and freight sliall eontriliute (cf. Gow, 37arlve 
hmimnce, 305), 

The adjmtment of G, A,, that is to say, the enleulafioii 
of the amounts to he made good to and paid by the several 
intere.sts, is a complicated matter. It involves 
much detail and arithmeticj and requires a full 
and accurate knowledge of the principles of the 
subject. Such adjustments are made by men 
who make the subject their professiom In 
Great Britain they are for the most part members of the 
Average Adjusters’ Association, a body 3vhieli ha.s done 
and is doing much careful work with a vknv to making 
and keeping the practice uniform and iu accord with 
right principfesS. This as.soeiation has gradually formu- 
lated, at their amroal meetings, a body of practical rules 
winch the indmdual memi?ers undertake to observe. 
They will be found in the annual , mports of the society 
(and see Gow, Ifamie Inmrqtnce, SllO). 
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It Biaj ba of interest to refer briefly to one or two 
main principles wliicli govern an adjustment. Tlie 
fuiidamentai idea is that the several interests at risk 
shall contribute in proportion to the benefits they have 
severally received by the completion of the adventure. 
Ooritributions are not made in proportion to the amounts 
at stake when the sacrifice was made, but in proportion 
to the results ’when the adventure has come to an end. 
An interest which has become lost after the sacrifice, 
during the subsequent course of the voyage, will pay 
nothing ; an interest wiiieh has become depreciated will 
pay in proportion to tlie diminished’ value. The liability 
to coiitril>ute is inehoate- only Avhen the sacrifice has been 
liijide. It ]:>econies complete wiien the adventure has 
come to an end, either by arrival at the destination, or by 
having been Inoken xip at some intermediate j^oiiit, while 
the interest in question still survives. To this there is 
one except ii'm, in the case of G. A. exj^etuUtivre. Where 
such expenditure has been incurred by the ovmer of one 
interest, generally by the shipovmer, the repayment to 
him by the other interests ought not to be wholly 
dependent upon the suhsequent safety of those interests 
at the Ultimate destination. If those other interests or 
some • of them arrive, or are realized, as by being landed at 
an iviterniediate port, the rule (as in the case of G. A. 
sacrifices) is that the contributions are to be in proportion 
to tlie arrived or realized values. But if all are lost the 
burden of tlie expenditure ouglit not to remain upon the 
interest wh ich at iirst liore it ; and the proper rule seems to 
he that (‘oiitribiitions must he made by all the interests 
wliioh wi^re at stake when it was made, in proportion to 
' tlieir tlmi values. 

Again, tlie obiect of tlie law of G. A. is to put one 
wliose property is sacrificed upon an equal footing with 
the rest, not upon a better footing. Thus, if goods to the 
value of ,:£10() have been thrown overboard for the general 
safety, the owmer of those goods niiist not receive the full 
£-100 ill eontrilmtion. He himself must bear a part of it, 
for those goods fonned part of the adventure for whose * 
safety the jettison was made; and it is owing to the ' 
partial safety of the adventure that any contribution at 
all is received by him. He therefore is made to con- 
trilaite w-ith the otlier saved interests towiirds liis owui 
loss, in respecfi of the amount “ made good ” to him 
for that. The full £1 00 is treated as the amount to 
be made good, but the owner of the goods is made to 
contribute towards tiiat upon the sum of £100 thus saved ; 
to him., . , ' ' 

The same principle has a further consequence. The 
amount to lie made good iviH not necessarily be the value i 
of the goods or other |,)roperty in their condition at the 
time tiiey were saiuliiced ; so to calculate it wmuld in 
offecfi. bii to withdraw^ those goods from the subsequent 
irisks of the voyage, and thus to put them in a better 
position than those which were not sacrificed. Hence, in 
estimating the amount to be made good, the value of the i 
goods or pi'operty sacrificed must be estimated as 07h , 
arrival^ with reference to the condition in ■which they 
w^ould probably have arrived had they remained on board 
throughout the voyage. 

The liability to* pay G. A. contributions falls primarily 
upon the owner of the contributing interest, ship, goods, 
or tteight. But in practice the contributions are paid by 
the insurers of the several interests. Merchants seldom 
have to concern themselves with the subject. And yet in 
an ordinary policy of insurance there is no express 
.provision requiring the underwriter to indemnify the 
assured against tlxis liability* The policy commonly 
contains clauses whicii recognize such an obligation, a 
warranty against average unless general,” or an agree- 


ment that G. A, shall be payable “as per foreign state- 
ment,” or “according to \^ork-An twerp Eules ” ; but it 
does not directly state the obligation. It assumes that. 
The explanation seems to be that the practice of the 
underTOter to pay the contribution has been so uniform, 
and his liability has been so fully recognized, that express 
provisions ■were needless. But one result has been that 
very differing views of the ground of the obligation have 
been held. One view has been that it is covered by the 
sue and labour clause of an ordinary policy, by which the 
insurer agrees to hear his proportion of expenses voluntarily 
incurred “ in and about the defence, safeguard, and 
recovery” of the insured subject. But that has been held 
to be mistaken by the House of Lords {Aitchiso^i y, Lohre^ 
4 A.C. 755). Another view is that the underwriter 
impliedly undertakes to repay sums wliicli the la’w may 
recp.iire the assured to pay tow^ards averting losses vdiicli 
would, by the contract, fail upon the underwriter. Ex- 
penses voluntarily incurred by the assured with that 
object are expressly made repayable by the sue and labour 
clause of the policy. It might well be implied that pay- 
ments compulsorily required from the assured by law for 
contributions to G. A., or as salvage for services by 
salvors, will be undertaken or repaid by the under- 
writer, the service being for liis benefit. But the 
decision in Aitchison v. Lohre negatives this ground also. 
Tlie claim was against under-writers on a ship which had 
been so damaged that the cost of repairs had exceeded her 
insured value. A claim for the sliip^s contribution to 
certain salvage and G. A. expenses which had been 
incurred, over and above the cost of repairs, was dis- 
allowed. The view seems to have been that the insurer is 
liable for salvage and G. A. payments as losses of the subject 
insured, and therefore included in the sum insured, not as 
collateral payments made on his behalf. This bases the 
claim against the insurer iq^on a fiction, for there has 
been no loss of the subject insured; in fact, the paj^- 
ment has been for averting such a loss. And it suggests 
that the insurer is not liable for salvage where the policy 
is free of particular average, which does not accord with 
practice. 

An important question as to an insurers liability for 
G. A. arose recently in the case of the Brigella (1893, P. 
189), where a shipowner had incurred expenses which would 
have been the subject of G. A. contributions, but tliat he 
alone was interested in the voyage. There were no con- 
tributories. He claimed from the insurers of the shi|i 
'what -would have been the ship^s G. A, contribution had 
there been otlier persons to contribute in respect of freight 
or cargo. The claim was disallowed on the ground fchat 
there could be no G. A. in such circumstances, and there- 
fore no basis for a claim against the insurer. The 
liability of the insurer ■was thus made to depend, not upon 
the character of the lo>ss, but upon the fact of contribution 
or possibility of contribution. But this was not followed 
in Montgome^'y v, Idmmity Go. (1900, 6 Com,, Ca. 19). 
There ship, freight, and cargo all belonged to the same 
person. He had insured the cargo but not the ship. The 
cargo underwriters wore held liable to pay a contribution 
to damage done to the ship by cutting away masts for the 
general safety. The loss ’was in theory spread over all the 
interests at risk, and they had ^ undertaken to bear the 
cargoes share of such losses. Their liability did not 
depend upon the accident of whether the interests all 
belonged to one person or not. This agrees with the view 
taken in the United States. 

As to FarticTdar Average^ see under iNSURAJfCE 
(Marine), 

AuTHOiimiss,— LoiVNuns on General AmragCy 4th ed., London, 
1888. — ^Abbott’s Merchant and Seavien, 13th ed., London, 
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1892. — Aiikould’s Marine InmrwnQe^ 7tli ed., London, 1901. — ] 
GaiiveiVs Oarna(/e Srd ed., London, 1900. (t. G-. C.) 

Av©fSSiy a garrison town and episcopal see of the 
province of Caserta, Campania, Italy, 13 miles N, from 
IJaples by rail. A good wine is made in the neighbour- 
hood. Thei'e are manufactures of hemp, cotton, and furni- 
ture, and a technical school. Population (1881), 21,176 ; 
(1901), 23,477. 

Aveyrorig a French department on the rim of the 
Central Plateau. 

Area, 3386 square miles, with 43 cantons and 302 communes. 
The population, 415,826 in 1886, had fallen to 382,074 in 1901. 
The births (1899) were 8893, of whieii277 were illegitimate ; deaths, 
8811 ; marriages, 2816. The people of Aveyron emigrate in large 
numbers to South America. In 1896 there were 1457 primary 
schools, with 70,000 pupils. One and a half per cent, of the 
population was illiterate. The chief towns are Kodez (16,000 
inhabitants in 1896 ; the capital), Espalion, Alillau, StAffriqiie, 
Villefranche, and Decazeyille. The area under cultivation in 1896 
comprised 1,469,650 acres, of which 904,020 acres were plough- 
land, 46,930 acres vineyard, and 29,640 acres grass. In 1899, 
wheat yielded a revenue of £598,225, and the production of rye, 
oats, and potatoes in the same year amounted to 2,220,000 cwt. 

It takes the seventh rank for the production of hemp. Vine 
productions were valued at £111,000, and it grows a great 
abundance of walnuts and chestnuts. The live stock in 1899 
numbered 921,250 head, 722,000 of which were sheep. Mining 
in 1898 prodxiced 1,020,000 tons of coal, 9000 tons of iron, and 
600 tons of other minerals, especially argentiferous lead in the 
basin of Decazeville. The production in metals in 1898 did not, 
however, exceed 34,000 tons of iron, cast-iron, and steel, and its 
value, including that of the other metals, was not more tluin 
£380,000. The other industries are leather-dressing and glove- 
making (Millaii), the making of cheese, for which Eoquefort is 
especially noted, and tlie weaving of coarse wool. 

AvigSlOn, chief town of department Vaucluse, 
France, 453 miles S.S.E. of Paris, on railway from Lyons to 
Marseilles. The library contains about 1 1 7, 000 volumes and 
3300 manuscripts. The north and oldest part of the Papal 
palace, restored in the 19 th century, is now the depository 
of the public archives. The 15tli- century Benedictine 
church of St Martial, partly in ruins, contains a magnifi- 
cent tomb of Urban Y. The ancient city gates have been 
in part destroyed, including the Forte dTuibert (1896). 
Modern monuments are the Centenaire, erected in 1891, 
to commemorate the union of the Conitat Venaissin with 
France, and the statue of the Persian, Jean Altlien, who 
in 1765 introduced the culture of the madder plant, which 
long formed tlie staple, and still forms an important 
branch, of local trade. John Stuart Mill died here in 
1873, and is buried in the cemetery to the east of the 
town. Population (1881), 26,919; (1901), 46,896. 

Avila^ a province of Central Spain, with an area of 
2570 square miles. It is divided into 6 districts and 
270 parishes. There are valuable forests of oak, beech, 
and many varieties of firs. The ducal house of Medina 
Sidonia has turned vast extents of old pasture-lands and 
mountains into productive pine- woods. More than a 
million and a half of acres are cultivated, only about 2 
per cent, of which are well irrigated. The official statistics 
show 133,200 acres producing wheat, 94,250 acres pro- 
ducing other cereals, 58,750 pod fruit, 32,377 vines, and 
14,582 olive. The live stock includes 9125 horses, 9300 
mules, 20,348 donkeys, 60,329 cattle, 479,254 sheep, 
94,386 goats, and 37,930 pigs. The means of com- 
munication are not abundant, especially in the mouii- ! 
tainous districts. The Great bTorthern Bail way places | 
the province in communication with Madrid and France ; 
there are about 155 miles of fairly good roads. The 
exports are chiefly cereals and live stock ; imports — manu- ' 
^ factured goods, colonial products, machinery, and cod-fish. 
In 1887 the population was 132,000; in 1897, 197,636. i 
The average of births is 4-08 per cent., of deaths 3*63 per 


I cent., and the proportion of illegitimates is 0*13 per cent. 
The proportion of illiterates is 37 per cent. 

Awila, a town of Spain, capital of tlie inoderii pro- 
vince of Avila, on the river Adaja, with a station on tlie 
line from Madrid to Yalladolid. The climate is temperate in 
summer and very cold in winter, snow often then lying more 
than a foot deep. There is a considerable trade In agri- 
cultural products, live stock, leather, pottery, and inanii- 
factures of hats, linen, and cotton goods. The institute, 
the normal schools for teachers of both sexes, and several 
primary schools are w*e]l attended. Hei'e is situated tlie 
royal school of cadets for the army commissariat corps. 
In the convent of the Encarnacioii is the cell of Santa 
Theresa de Jesus, and there are remains of tlie old 
alcazar, now turned into barracks. The I)isho|> of Avila 
is now a suffragan of the archbishop of thilladolid. 
Population (1897), 11,712. 

AviieSj, or San Nicolas xxe Aviles, a port in tlie 
province of Oviedo, Spain. Population, 11,749. Tlie 
trade, especially along the coast, has much increased of 
late years, the means of communication having lieen im- 
proved in the surrounding districts. 

AwinteSi a town of Portugal, district of Ojiorto, on 
the left bank of the Douro, 4 miles above Villa Nova de 
Gaia, one of the handsomest sulmrbs of (.)|H>rto, wliiidi it 
supplies with vegetables, Ac. Poinilation, 5100. 

A¥loria.gi or Yalona (Albanian. Viiora)^ a kaima- 
kamlik of the vilayet of Janina, Turkey, aral the m.‘arcsf; 
seaport to Italy on the Albanian coast, its pc?|mlalinri is 
officially stated to be 6000. The surroiiiiding di.--irict 
is agricultural and pastoral, producing oats, cniiun, 

olive oil, valonea, cattle, sheep, skins, hides, and biitier. 
All these articles are exported in coiisiderable quantities, 
besides bitumen, which is obtained from a mi no worked 
by a French company. The imports are woollen and c«jt ton 
jiiece-goods, metals, and petroleum. 

the name of several rivers of Ihiglami, c4‘ ■'Aliich 
the most important ai*e the following :—(] ) I'he Lowle 
Avon, Bising in the south of Gloiicesterslfirtq it describes 
a big eastward curve through Y’iltsliire, and entm\s S^fUie!'- 
setshire a few miles S,E. of Bath; from tliis city it 
flows VYN.W. through Bristol to the esruary of llio 
Bevern, whicli it (inters about 5 nules B. of the BtA ern 
Tunnel. The total length is about 70 lulhcs. Tin* chief 
importance of the river lies in its lower crnirsi*, especia lly 
in the 7 miles below Bristed, thougli it is navigable on- 
small vessels as far up as Bath, a distance of .12 miles. 
One of the causes of the decline in tin* trade rj Bristol 
was the tortuous channel of the Avon between that city 
and the Severn. Something was dune to nanecly tins in 
1809, when a new channel was cut for the river "thnuigh 
the city, the river itself converted into a floating harl’C^nr '' 
(3 miles long), and two dock basins dug beside it, covering 
an area of 85 acres and giving a depth of 22 feet. But 
owing to the increasing size of ocean-going vessels, tins 
accommodation proved insufiicieiit, and in 1884 tlie corpora- 
tion of Bristol bought, as an out-port at the mouth of the 
Avon, the two docks of Avonmoutii and Poutisheail 
The former, situated on the Gloucester side of the A\oi\ 
has an area of 19 acres, with a depth on sills of 28 to 38 
feet, and is equipped with large granaries, cattle quarters, 
chill rooms, and provision stores. ' The dock can be eriteu/d 
at any time hj vessels of 2000 tons ; and there is anc}ioragx‘ 
for vessels drawing up to 30 feet at one mile distance from 
the dock gates. The Portisheiad dock, which is situatt*d 
about 3 miles S.W. of the mouth of the Avon, has an area of 
12 acres, with a depth on sill of 24 to 34 feet. It is easily 
entered and cleaxed in all weathers, being under the shelter 
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of the Portisliead Hills. Both docks are connected with ! 
Bristol by rail, and so with the Midland and Great Western 
railway systems. In February 1901 the Imperial Direct 
West India Mail Service began running fortnightly vessels 
between Bristol and Jamaica, carrying passengers, and 
bringing West Indian fruit (chiefly bananas) to England. 
ThivS led in March 1902 to the opening of a still 
larger dock (King Ed-vvard VII. Dock) at Avonmoiitli, 
designed to accommodate vessels of 20,000 tons, equipped 
with the newest American machinery for dealing with 
heavy freight, with colossal grain elevators on the trans- 
atlantic model, and with cold storage accommodation of the 
most scientific description, the estimated cost being two 
millions sterling. The Avon is noted, like the Severn, for its 
high tides, the rise generally varying from 24 to nearly 40 
feeVeveii at Bristol. (2) The Upper Avois^, nearly 1 00 miles 
long, rising in the west of Northamptonshire near Naseby, 
flowing through Warwickshire and across the southern 
extremity of Worcestershire, and entering the Severn im- 
mediately below Tewkesbury. It is navigable for small 
craft up to a point aboxit 5 miles above Evesham, (3) The 
East Avon, rising in the middle of Wiltshire, flowing south 
through Amesluiry and Salisbury and along the western 
border of the* New Forest, and eventually entering the 
English Channel below Christchurch in Dorsetshire. Its 
length is about 50 miles, and it is not navigable. 

chief town of arrondissement, dej)art- 
iiient of Manche, France, 34 miles vS.W. of St L6 by 
rail. There are a communal college, botanic gardens, and 
a library, the last containing valuable maniiscripts. The 
principal church, that of Notre Dame des Champs, has 
been rebuilt. Trade is now carried on in cider, cattle, 
butter, flowers, and fruit, and there are salmon and other 
iisheries. }?opiilatioii (1881), 7677 ; (1901), 7384. 

an island belonging to Japan, situated at the 
eastern entrance of the Inland Sea, having a circumference 
of 94 miles, an area of 218 square miles, and a population 
of 188,908. It is celebrated for its exquisite scenery, and 
also for the fact; that it is traditionally reputed to have 
been the first of the elapanese islands created by the deities 
Izanagi and Izanami. The loftiest peak is Yuriuiba-yama 
(1998 feet), the most picturesque Sen-zan (1519 feet). 

Awellimiden® See Sahara. , 

Axini« See Gold Coast. 

a market-town and railway station in 
the Honiton parliamentary division of Devonshire, England, 
24 miles E. by N. of Exeter, There are tooth- and naih 
brush works and an iron foundry. A cottage hosj^ital has 
been o]>ened. Area of parish, 6833 acres. Population 
(1881), 2872 ,* (1901), 2906. 

Ax y m » See Abyssinia. 

« 

Aya.Cyclh0| an interior department of central Peru. 
It has an area of 18,185 square miles, and its population 
was officially estimated at 302,469 in 1896. It contains 
six provinces — Huanta, La Mar, x^yacucho, Cangallo, 
Lucaiias, and Parina-cochas. The capital, Ayaciicho, lias 
a population of 20,000. 

Ayala y Herrera, Adelardo L«$pez 

cie (1828-1879), Spanish writer and politician, was bom 
at Guadalcanal on 1st May 1828, and at a very early 
age began writing for the theatre of his native town. The 
titles of these juvenile performances, which were played by 
amateurs, were “Saiga por donde saliere,'’ “Me voy a 
Sevilla,” and “La Corona y el Puiial” As travelling 
•companies never visited Guadalcanal, and as ladies took 
no part in the representations, these three plays were 
written for men only. Aj^ala persuaded his sister to 


appear as the heroine of his comedy, “La primera Darna,” 
and the innovation, if it scandalized some of his towns- 
men, permitted him to develop his talent more freely. In 
liis twentieth year he matriculated at the university of 
Seville ; but it is not certain whether he joined the faculty 
of la^v or that of philosophy, and his career as a student 
was undistinguished. In Seville he made acquaintance 
with Garcia Gutierrez, who is reported to have encouraged 
his dramatic ainhitioiis and to have given him the benefit 
of his own experience as a piaywu'ight. Early in 1850 
Ayala removed his name from the university books, and 
settled in ^iladrid with the purpose of becoming a profes- 
sional dramatist. Though he had no friends and no 
influence, he speedily found an opening. A four-act play 
in verse, “ Un Hombre de Estado,” was accepted by the 
managers of the Teatro Espafiol, was given on 25tli 
January 1851, and proved a very remarkable success. 
Henceforward Ayala^s position and popularity were secure. 
Within a twelvemonth he became more widely knovTi by 
his “Castigo y Perdon,” and by a more humorous effort, 

“ Los dos Guzmanes ” ; and shortly afterwards he was 
appointed by the J/oderado Government to a post in the 
Home Office, ‘which he lost in 1854 on the accession to power 
of tlie Liberal party. In 1854 he produced Rioja,” perhaps 
the most admired and the most admirable of all his works, 
and from 1854 to 1856 he took an active part in the 
political campaign carried on in the journal M Fadre 
Cohos. A zorzueldj entitled “ Guerra (i muerte,” for which 
Emilio Arrieta composed the music, belongs to 1855, and to 
the same collaboration, is due “ El Agente de IMatrimoriios.” 
At about this date xYyala passed over from tlie Moderate 
to the Progressive party, and this political manoeuvre had 
its effect upon the fate of his plays. The performances of 
“Los Oonmneros” wone attended by members of both 
political parties ; the utterances of the different characters 
were taken to represent the author’s personal opinions, and 
every speech which could be wrenciied into connexion with , 
current politics was applauded by one half of the Iioust^ 
and derided by the other half. A zarzmla, named “ El 
Conde de Castralla,” was given amid much uproar on 
20tli February 1856, and, as the piece seemed likely to 
cause serious disorder in the theatre, it w’as suppressed by 
the Government after the third perfonnance. Ayala’s 
rupture with the Moderates was now eoni{)Iete, and in. 
1857, through the interest of O’Donnell, he was elected as 
Libei’al deputy for Badajoz. His political chaiiges are 
difficult to follow, or to explain, and they have been 
unsparingly censured. So far as can be judged, Ayala had 
no strong political views, and drifted with the current of 
the moment. He took part in the revolution of 1868, 
wrote the “Manifesto of Cadiz,” took office as colonial 
minister, favoured the candidature of the due de Mont- 
pensier, resigned in 1871, returned to his early Conserva- 
tive principles, and •was a memher of Alfonso XII. *s first 
Cabinet, Meanwhile, however divided in oj^inion as 
to his political conduct, his countrymen %vere practically 
unanimous in admiring his dramatiG work ; and his 
reputation, if it gained little by “Ei nuevo Don Juan,” 
was greatly increased by “El Taiito por Cieiito” and 
“ El Tejado de Vidiio.” His last play, “ C-bnsuelo,” -svas 
given on 30th March 1878. Ayala %vas nominated to the 
dignified post of president of Congress shortly before his 
death, which occurred unexpectedly on 30tli January 1879. 
The best of his lyrical work, excellent for finish and 
intense sincerity, is Ms “^Epistola” to Emilio Arrieta, 
and, had he chosen to dedicate himself to lyric poetry, ho 
might possibly have ranked with the best of Spain’s moclern 
singers ; as it is, he is a very considerable poet who affects 
the dramatic form. In his later writings he deals with 
modern society, its vices, ideals, and perils ; yet in many 
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essentials lie is a manifest disciple of Calderon. He lias 
the familiar Galderonian limitations : the siilistitutioii^of 
types for characters, of eloquence for vital dialogue. Is or 
can he equal the sublime lyrisin of Jus model ; hut he is 
little inferior in poetic conception, in dignihed idealization, 
and in picturesque imagery. Ami it may be fairly claimed 
for him that in “El Tejado deYidrio'' and “ElTanto por 
Gieiito ” he displays a very exceptional combination of satiric 
intention with romantic inspiration. By these plays, and 
by “Ilioja” and “Consuelo,” he is entitled to he judged. 
They will at least ensure for him an honourable ])lace in the 
history of the modern Spanish theatre. (j. f.-k.) 

Aylestoisryjj a market town in the Aylesbury par- 
liamentary division (since 1885) of Buckiiigliamshire, 
England, 48 miles N.YC of London l)y rail Modern 
erections are a church, a clergy house, two Methodist 
chapels, a literary institute, a club for working men, and 
public swimming baths. An improved drainage system 
has cost £25,000. There are printing works and works for 
condensing milk, but the manufacture of pillow-lace is 
almost extinct. Area of parish (an urban district), 3302 
acres. Population (1881), 7795: (1901), 9244. 

Ayr^ a royal and parliamentary burgh (Ayi' group) 
and the county town of Ayrshire, a seaport and luanii- 
facturing town, situated at the influx of the Ayr river 
into the bay of the same name, 404 miles S, vY. by S. of 
Glasgow by rail. The New Bridge was injured by floods 
in 1877, and rebuilt in 1879. Another bridge was erected 
in 1898, and a footbridge in 1900. A town hall and 
corporation offices, built in 1883, Avere destroyed by fire 
in 1897. Eecent structures are tAvo Established, Trinity 
Episcopal (rebuilt), and United Free churclies, new rail- 
Avay Kstatiou, free library, cattle market, post office, and 
acadoiny (rebuilt). A statue of Burns Avas erected in 1891. 
The harbour has been improved at a cost of £153,500. 
An esplanade leading from the harbour has been made, 
and another Avas laid out on the north side in 1898. 
Vessels on the port register numbered 22 of 3689 tons at 
the end of 1898, and the traffic, mostlv coasting, Avas : 
1898, entered 2467 vessels of 399,233 tons, clchired 2451 
vessels of 386,634 tons. Exports AA^ere valued at £13,397 
in 1888, and £14,536 in 1898 ; imports at £79,668 in 1 888, 
and £207,495 in 1898. The academy is under the School 
Board. Population (1881), 20,812; (1901), 28,624. 

Ayrsilireg a maritime county of S.4Y. Scotland, 
bounded on the N. by RenfreAvshire, on the N.E. by Pv.en- 
frcAv and Lanark shires, on the E, by Lanark and Dumfries 
shires, on the S.E. by Kircudbidglitshire, on the S. by 
Wigtownshire, and on the W. by the Irish Sea and the 
Firth of Clyde. 

Arm and Population , — In 1891 the Renfrewshire portions of the 
parishes of Beith and Dunlop (543 and 1101 acres respectively) 
Avere transferred to the county of Ayr. According to tlie latest offi- 
cial estimate, the area of the county (foreshore excluded) is 730,947 
acres, or 1142 square miles. The population was in 1S81, 217,519 ; 
in 1S91, 220,283, or, on the above area, 226,386, of Avhoni 111,037 
wore males and 115,349 females ; in 1901, 254,436, an increase of 
28,050. On tlie old area, taking land only (722,229 acres, or 
1128*5 square miles), the number of persons to the square mile 
in 1891 Avas 201, and the number of acres to the person 3*2. In 
the registration cotmty the increase of population between 1S81 
and 1891 was 4 percent. Between 1881 and 1891 the excess of 
births oA'cr deatiis Avas 34,250, and tlna increase of the resident 
population *8779. The following table gives particulars of births, 
deaths, and marriages in 1880, 1890, and 1899 r— 


Yem*. 


Marriages. 

Births. 

I'oreeiitage of 
Illegitimate 
Births. 

1880 ! 

•4414 i 

1456 

7766 

7*8 

.JS90- 

4244 ' ' 

^ 1670 

7299 

7*03 

1899 

; 4404 

1843' ■' 

7838 

5*6 
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The birth-rate and niarriage-rate were a!>0Te and the death-rate 
was beloAV tbo.se of Scotland. The following table gives tin* ])irtln 
rate, death-rate, and inaiTiage-rate per thousand of the population 
for a series of years : — 


r 

1 

! isso. ^ 

18SL 

-l«U. 

1 1800. 

i 1801 -OS. 

1800. 1 
• \ 

Birth-rate . 

35*90 

34* 

12 

32*32 

■ 33*31 

\ 33*63 j 

Death-rate . 

: 20*41 

1 18*' 

70 : 

18*78 

. 18*05 

! 18*94 j 

Marriage-rate 

1 

6*. 

S’-* ! 
1 

7*39 

7*18 

LiPJ 


In 1S91 there were 1827 Gaelic-speaking persons in Gie eonnty, 
of v.’hom 14 spoke Gaelic only, and 154 fiuviguers. Yaiuaviou in 
1SS9-90, £1,059,056 : 1899-1900, £1,229,844. 

GonstituVion and Govern nicni, — Ilio county ridairiis two ineinbeFiS 
to parliament, who represent Nortli and Sttuih Ayrsldre respec- 
tivedy. Ayr, the county town (28,624 inlialiita nts in 1901), a.iid 
Irvine (9603) are royaUburghs and helong to die Ayr grnu]» of 
parliamentary hiirglis, and Ki]inanioekJ:}4,l6ri^is ;t parliano/ntary 
burgh of tlie Kilmarnock grou]>. Police luirghs are : Ardrossau 
(5933), Cmnnoek (3087), I)ars'(d (3070), Galston (4876), IL'rvan 
(4019), Kilwinning (4439), Largs (3243), Maybolo \5S92;, Xew- 
niilus (4466), Saltcoats (8121), StewarUm (28581 Troon ^1696). 
Otbar towns arc; Boitli (75231, Catrine (2340 ■, llalry (5314), 
Hiu’lford (5246), Kilbiniic (72071 ffinirkirk (5670),^ Steven.^ton 
(6797). Under the county eo?im;il 32 special water districl.s ha.ve 
been formed, 26 drainage distriels, and 19 lightingand scavoiiging 
districts. There are 44 idvil jeirisbes, which aia* divided ainoug 
the three oomhiiialions of Kyle (in tlie 'miningham (in 

tlieF.), and Garrick (in llicS. ), witli ]toorhonse,s ai Ayr, Irvine, 
and Mayhoie ; the miniher of |uiU]»er.s and dcpeiaiaids in Si-pteinlier 
1899 was 5408. The C(juiity forms a slu-nirdoin, and tlu're are 
resident slKTiils-suhstitute at Ayr and Kibnarnuek, wdio abo 
at Irvine, Beith, Cumnock, and Girvaii. 

Education . — Filly-one «ch«iol hoards manage M9 sirhools, which 
had in 18itS-99 an averagt* aticndanee of 37,95th ainl there arc 
28 A’oluiitary sitltools in the comit}*, oi* whi<!h 17 are Knmau 
Catholic and one Episeojtal, with an average aiteiaLince ol‘ 

There are si'coudary schools ai. Ayr, fr\ine, Eihn.artioi-k. and 
Beith, ami Kilmarnock Ikury SeheuI is mov a e(-u^liUlent pan, of 
the 4Yest of ScrUhnnl Agricultural College e^,t.'iMi;dH*d in l>.9ih 
Six other hoard sejiools earnesl grants in fiT giviiig Idgher 
education. For the year ending March 1899 the county couneil 
ex])ended £5176 on stnioiidaiy and tiadiiiical eodmaiion. inclm]ii?g 
£2317 contrihiited by the county conn£:il and some of the burgh 
councils from the ‘A'esklue’' grant ; conlrihulions were jnadc to 
the Glasgow' and West of Scotland Tech ideal Odlegc and tilt* 
Kilmarnock Dairy School, and the technical ckisses siihsidiKed at, 
various local centres mnhraced instnietioii in agriculture, ndidng, 
engineering, plumbing, garthadiig, and various science am! ai l 
subjects. 

Aijricit/tnre. — The fi'rtility tjf iho soil has Inna?. ejjonnon>ly 
develo]»ed by hig:ii farming. Ikd/ito-gianviiig is an importuih 
industry; the coast lands supply the early mark tU.s of Scotlaiul 
and the north of Knglaiul, and, llio potapf aereag*,* aeinyllv 
exceeded that uinler turnip.s in 1898. There is a very Ifirgb 
production of milk, butter, ami cheese. A lair quahiiiy of 
wlieat is grown- -alumt 2900 ai*]*es on an averag**- -and the hurley 
acreage israUmr less, Oats form the bulk nf t,|jc corn ereqo Thc' 
following table give,-, the prineij|Kd aereages at iult‘rvals dv?r 

years from 1880 : — 


Year. 

Area ■ 
under 
Crops. 

Corn 

■ Crops.' ' ' 

Ureen 

Crops. 

. , 

V-hi 

ver. 

Fes 

.'■..in 

■ .Pas? 

nia. S 

ni 

m-G, 

LallnW. 

1880 

317, 387’ 

59,061 

19,019 

99 

055- 

138 

510' 

1712- 

1885 

.317,484. 

■ ■57,64'5 

: 16,439 

4'23, 

.712 

■ 119 

,582 

1 156 : 

1890 ; 

319,856 

■52,493 ■ 

1 17,114 

3 38 

,51 1 

; 11,1 

A 84 

1 ' 235 '' 

1895 ' 

321,902 

49,343' 

|■,17,472 J 

97. 

1-986 1 

.156 

,77'II ■ 

172 

1899 

321,172 

49,232 - 

10,503 

102, 

.644 '1 

152; 

508 

A X47 .' 


The following table gu-es particulars of the live stock during 
the same years - 


Year. 

Total 

j 

. ;■ Total', i 

Cattle. 

(Jows or 
ReiiV'rs in 
Milk or Call ; 

■ /Sheep, : j 


;■ 

ISSO 

r :' 8787 ).' ' 

i 88,932 

■ 48 ,- 558 b 1 

Y 362 ,I 90 '' 

! ' ■ 112 , 

, 164 ' 

1 SS 5 

85 S 5 

' 05,095 

46,126 , 

: 385 ^ 050 :;: 


F 66 ' 

1890 

8931 

: 100,948 

49,738 i 

: ■; 356 , 8 'S 5 .. ■ 


,fS 5 ; 

1895 

9974 

^ 98,842 

50,373 . 

" ■■ 36 l.,,.-l) 5 ' 7 '....'. 

ym, 

.768 

1899 

9829 

103.885 , 

51,031 i 



■920 


The percentage of cultivated area wus 43 'S in 1898. Tim 
acreage luider wood ia 1895 Avas 25.725, Farms are, as a rule. 
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of moderate size. At tlie date of the last rctAirn, 1895, tXiere 
wei’e 3333 holdings in the county of an ayerage size of 97 acres ; 
9*93 did not exceed 5 acres ; 27*12 were between 5 and 50, and 
62*95 were above 50 acres. Farms between 50 and 100 acres 
mimbered 763 ; between 100 and 300, 1240 ; between 300 and SOO, 
83 ; and above 500, 13. According to the censns of 1891 there 
were 9201 men and 1672 women engaged in pursuits connected 
with agriculture. 

hidmtrics and Trade , — Ayrshire is the principal mining county 
in Scotland, and has the second largest coalfield. Tiie following 
table gives particulars of the miriei'al industry : — 


1 ^ 

Coal. j 

j Iron Ore. 

Pig Iron. 

j Fire Clay. 

1 

Tons, 

j Value, 

! Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1 Value. 

1 1890 
f 1800 1 
\ 

3,150,727 ! 
3,800,313 I 

£1,105,904 
£1,412,020 [ 

440,240 

354,333 

£245,435 
£177,100 j 

240,848 
345, 4SS 

87,175 

113,127 

£18,888 

£1S;G22 


In 1890 there Avere 21 blast furnaces ; in 1899, 26 on an average. 
Of sandstone, 120,268 tons, valued at £31,341, were obtained in 
1895_, and 151,955, valued at £47,481, in 1899. Of limestone 
21,228 tons Avere raised in 1895, and 14,369 tons in 1899. 

Industries liave spread throughout the towns generally. 
There are now large lace curtain factories at Oalston, New- 
mihis, and Darvel ; shoemaking is engaged in on an extensive 
scale at Maybole, and also at Ayr, Kifmaurs, and Rilmarnock ; 
cabinetmakiVig at Beith, shipbuilding at Troon, Ayr, Irvine, and 
Fairlie ; while calico-printing, bleaching, silk-weaving, boniiet- 
niaking, tanning, and freestone-quarrying are all carried on. 

The seaports are G-irvan, Ayr, Troon, Irvine, Saltcoat.s, Ar- 
drossan, and Largs. Fishing is carried on from twelve liarlxnirs 
or ere(3ks, which are divided between the two iisheiy districts of 
Ballantrae and Greenock, and statistics for the two districts con- 
jointly may most conveniently be given here. 



Boat 

iS in Districts. 

Value of 

E,e.sickn:it 

Total Value 


No. 

j Tons. 

Value. 

Gear. 

and Boys. 

of all Fisli. 

1S90 

757 

2408 

£15,770 

£13,244 

' 1333 

£44,138 

1898 

787 

I 1698 

£29,768 

£13,862 

1429 

£37,138 

i 1899 

744 

1 1852 

£15,097 

£12,810 

1304 

£38,493 


£13,010 of the total value of fish in 1899 was the value of 
shell - fish only. The number of persons connected with the 
various branches of the sea hsheries in 1899 in the two dis- 
tricts w'as 5956. To Ayrshire harbours alone there belonged 
ill 3899, 322 boats of 877 tons ; there ■were 474 fishermen and 
boys resident in the county, and the value of the fish landed 
was £14,500. 

At the census of 1891 the number of persons engaged in 
industrial pursuits was 47,252 men and 14,011 women, of whom 
2269 men were concerued in 'the production of machines and 
implements, 4136 men and 6056 women of textiles, and 18,992 
men of minerals. CVnnmerce occupied 7875 men and 326 women. 
A large number of short railway lines have been built since 1875 
by the Caledonian and Glasgow and South - lYeatem Railway 
Conipanies, the total new mileage being about 60 miles, and there 
are about 35 miles under construction by the Glasgow and South- 
IV es tern Railway Com pan y. 

Axmioiarnss.— James Patersox,. “ History of the County of 
Ayr ’ ’ of Ayrshire aiul Gallo ivay ArciuBological Asso- 

eiation), Edinburgh, 1879-1900.— John Smith. Prehistoric Man 
in Ayrshire, London, 1895. — William E.ob;eetson. History af 
Ayrshire. Edinburgh, lSd4=. -^Historical Tales and Legends of 
Ayrshire. Ayr, 1890. — Robert Bryden. Etchings of Auld Ayr 
and some Ayr Characters. 1898. — Rodeiitck Laavson. The 

' ■ C Capital of Carrich. Paisley, 1897. — David Oat^dwell. History 

of f he Parish of Ayr. Ayr, 1896. —John Waeriok. The History 
’ of Old Ciomnock. Paisley, 1897. — William Baiiid. Sixty Years 

of Church Life in Ayr. Ayr, 1S9S. — Archibald STniiROCK. 
“On the Agriculture of Ayrshire” {Transactions of Highland 
and Agricultural Archibald Mackay. History^ of 

Kilraarnoeh. Kilmarnock. — D. Landsborough. Oontrihu- 
tiom to Local History. Kilmarnock, 1878. — M‘Ilwjlaitii. 

^ }Iisio7^y of the Glasgoto and Souths lYestern Paihvay. Glasgow, 

1880. (-W. wa.) 

Ayyb ICha^ny Afghan prince, son of Slier Ali, 

, . formerly Amir of Afghanistan, and cousin of the Amir 

; < Abdurrahman, -vvas born about 1855. During his father’s 

, ■/’ " reign little is recorded of him, but after Slier AlPs expul- 

. ' A’oni Kabul by the English, and his death in 

. January 1879, Ajmb took possession of Herat, and 


maintained himself there until June 1881, when he 
invaded Afghanistan -with the view of asserting his claims 
to the sovereignt)?’, and in particular of gaining possession 
of Kandahar, still in the occupation of the British. He 
encountered the British force commanded by General 
Burrows at Maiwand, on !27th July, and was able to gain 
one of the very few pitched battles that have been won by 
Asiatic leaders over an arnij^ under European direction. 
His triump>h, howeverj was short-lived ; while he hesitated 
to assault Kandahar he was attacked by Sir Krederick (after- 
WTirds Lord) Eoberts, at the close of the latter-’s memorable 
inarch from Kabul, and utterly discomfited, 20th September 
1880. He made liis way back to Herat, -where he remained 
for some time unmolested. In the summer of 1881 he again 
invaded Afghanistan, and on the anniversary of the battle 
of Maiwand obtained a signal victory over Abdurrahman’s 
lieutenants, mainly through the defection of a Duran i 
regiment. Kandahar fell into his hands, but Abdur- 
rahman now took the held in piersoii, totally defeated 
Ayiib, and expelled him from Herat. He took refuge in 
Persia, and for some time lived qiiietljr in receipt of an 
alloivance from the Persian Goveniinent. In 1887 internal 
troubles in Afghanistan tempted him to make another 
endeavour to seize the throne. Defeated and driven into 
exile, he wandered for some time about Persia, and in 
November gave himself up) to the British agent at Meshed. 
He was sent to India to live as a state prisoner. 

Azaing^rll or Azimgarh, a town and district of 
British India, in the Goraldipmr division of the North- 
West Provinces. The town is situated on the river Tons, 
and has a railway station. The piopiulation is 1 9,000 ; 
the miinieipial income in 1897-98 was Es.13,107 ; the 
registered death-rate in 1897 was 39 per thousand. TTiere 
are two pninting-piresses. The district of Azamgarh 
has an area of 2148 square miles. In 1891 its popula- 
tion was 1,728,625, being 805 piersons p>er square mile. 
In 1901 it •was 1,530,555, showing a decrease of 11 pier 
cent. The land revenue and rates were Bs.l 7,48,4 88, tlie 
incidence of assessment p3er acre being E.l :0:7 on the, 
temporarily settled land, and Es.O : 0 : 4 on the permanently 
settled • the cultivated area in 1896-97 -was 593,067 acres, 
of which 417,932 were irrigated from wells, &e. ; the 
number of pDolice was 2845 • there are 160 vernacular 
schools with 5724 piup^ils ; the registered death-rate in 
1897 was 38*7 per thousand. There are 364 indigo 
factories, Avith an oiit- turn valued at Es. 4, 65,000. A 
branch of the Bengal and North -Mmstern Bail w’ay to 
Azamgarh tovvii was opened in 1898. 

(Azerbijdn, Azerbiklegdn of mediaeval 
writers, Athropatak/in and Atropateiie of the ancients), 
the north-western and most important province of Persia, 
•svith an estimated area of 32,000 square miles and a 
population of about two millions. It is divided into 
a number of administrative sub-prorinces and districts, 
each with a MMm, governor, or sub-governor, under 
the governor-general, who, under the present dynasty — 
that of the Kajdrs — has been the heir-apiparent to the 
throne of Persia, assisted by a respionsible minister 
appointed by the Shah. The administrative divisions of 
the province are as follows ; Tabriz and environs, Uskiili, 
Dch KhAreghn, MarAgha, I^IiAiidoAb, Saujbuiagli, Suldhz, 
Urmia, Selinas, Kho'i, Maku, Gerger, hlerend (Meliraud 
in ninth edition), Karadagh, Arvanek, Talish, Ardebil, 
Mishkin, Klialkhal, Hashtriid, Garmrdd, AfshAr, Sa'in 
Kaleh, ITjdn, SarAb (Siral in ninth edition). The revenue 
of the p3rovince derived from land taxation and other 
maliat is said to amount to about £200,000 per annum 
in cash and kind, and nearly all of it is expended in the 
province for the maintenance of the court of, the heir- 
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apparent, salaries and pay to Goveriunent ofiicials and 
troops, pensions, *fec. The revenue from customs, most of 
it remitted to Teliran, was reported to have been £94,000 
in 1887 and £90,333 in 1889, and is now about £80,000. 
The value of the imports and exports exceeded £2,000,000 
in 1898, A concession for working some copper ore in 
the Karadilgh district was granted in 1898 to a iUissian 
company. 

^“Ziie-^hOg or Ashekhe (Maiicli. Ahhilm)^ a towm 
of China, Manchuria, 125 miles of Kirin, and 30 
miles S. of the Sungari, Population, about 30,000. 

Azjer« See Sahaea, 

AsSOr©Sj an archipelago of islands belonging to 
Portugal, and lying in the Atlantic W. of that country, 
with an area of 922 sq. miles, and a population of 
255,594. The vineyards cover about 9450 acres, and 
produce 972,850 gallons of wine (the greater part in 
Pico), valued at £89,350. On St Michael tea is grown, 
the produce being consumed in Lisbon. The fish caught in 
1898 were valued at an aggregate of £33,100, the number 
of fishermen being 5860, and their vessels 1092. In 
1897 the ports of the archipelago were entered and cleared 
by a total of 1062 vessels of 2,052,792 tons ; and the im- 
ports and exports together wiwe valued at £210,000, The 
district of Ponta Delgada, embracing the islands St Mary 


and St Michael, has a population of 124,000, and manu- 
factures pottery, cottons, spirits, straw hats, and tea. The 
capital, and also capital of the islands, is Ponta Delgada, 
in St Michael (population, 16,767). The district of Angra 
de Heroismo, embracing the islands Terceira, St George, 
and Graciosa, lias a population of about 72,000, and manu- 
factures linen, woollens, cheese, butter, soap, bricks, and tiles. 
Its capital, Angra (population, 11,012), in Terceira, is an 
episcopal see. The district of Horta, embracing tlie islands 
Payal, Pico, Fiores, and Corvo, with a population of about 
58,000, makes baskets, mats, drc., of straw and osiers, and 
articles of the pith of the fig. Some 7250 acres are aiinii- 
ally planted with vines, which yield 496,000 gallons of 
wine, valued at £42,250. Its capital is Horta (popula- 
tion, 6879), in Fayal. Meteorological stations are situated 
at Ponta Delgada and Angra de Heroismo. 

. A^rekj Baiir el- See Abyssiivia. 

a province of Ecuador, bounded on the N. 
by the province of Caiiar, on the S. by that of Loja, on 
the E. by Oriente, and on tlie W. by the province of the 
Oro. Its area covers 3870 sq. miles, and tlie population 
muiibers 132,400, The capital, Cuenca, has about 25,000 
inhabitants. Amongst the principal towns are Giiahu‘Cf> 
(3000), Paute, Jiron, Sigsig. The province is divided 
into 44 parishes. 


ancient Ileliojyolu^ altitude 3850 feet, thus left vacant, was conferred on his ardent diseiple, 
situated on the east side of the fertile valley of the Mulla Hiisayn of Bushrawaylr. 

Litanf, not far from the water-parting between that river The history of the Bdbi movement down to tlie execn- 
and the Orontes. The remarkable ruins of the temples tion of the Biib at Tabriz (8th July 1850) and the great 
arc described ill the ninth edition of this work. In the persecution which followed the attempt of three or four 
centre of the main court of the Great Temple are the BMus to assassinate the late Shah, Hasiru’d-Din, in tlie 
remains of a basilica, possibly built by Theodosius, with summer of 1852, is best told by Gobineau, and is sunn 
its apse at the west end. The ruins .suffered severely from marized in vols. iii., xviii., and xxii. of the ninth edition 
an earthquake in 1759, and in 1870 it became necessary of the Mnc?/clo2xedm Britannim, s.v. ‘^Eilbi or Baby,’' 
to support the keystone of the portal of the Temple of the “ Persia : Modern History,” and SumiitevS and Shfites.’’ 
Bun with a wall. In the quarries near the town is a stone The Bab was succeeded on his death by Mirza Yaliyii. of Kur 
68 feet long and 14 feet high, weighing about 1500 tons, (at that time only about twenty years of age), wJio e.seaped 
which i.s still attached to its quarry bed, and was evi- to Baghdad, and, under the title of Bubh-BF:^eI (‘Ghe 
deutly intended for the temple wail. Important excavation-s Morning of Eternity”), became the pontitF of the sect, 
have been made in the temple enclosure by Germany. He lived, however, in great seclusion, leaving the diree- 

A good description of the ruins will be found in Baebekkii^s affairs almost entirely in the hands of his elder 

Paledim aMi Siiria, 1898. half-brother (born 12th November 1817), Mirza Husay n 

A ^ ' 'All, entitled AaMV//d/i (‘Glie Splendour of God”), 

Batoiism is the religion founded in Persia in a . d . who thus gradually became the most eonspicxioiis and 
184445 by MirzA 'AH Muhammad of SliMz, a young most influential member of the sect, though in the 
Sayyid who was at that time not twenty-five years of age. one of the most important polemical works of the Balus, 
Before his “ manifestation ” which he gives in composed in 1858-59, he still implicitly recognized the 

the Persian Bmjcm o. date corresponding to 23rd May 1844, supremacy of Suhk-i-Ezel In 1863, however, Balia 
he was a disciple of Bayykl K4zim of Rasht, the leader of declared himself to be “He whom God shall manifest ” 
the Shayidiis, a sect of extreme Shiites characterized by {Ma/n Yuzddruhu'lldh^^ prophecies of whose advent 
the doctrine (called by them Enlm-i-rdhi, “the fourth the works of the Bab are filled), and called on all the 
support”) that at aff times there must exist an inter- Babis to recognize his claim. The majority responded, 
mediary between the twelfth Im^iri and his faithful but Suhh-i-^Ezel and some of his firithfiil adherents 
followers. This intermediary they called “the perfect refused. Since that date the Babis have been divide<l 
Shfite,” and his prototype is to be found in the foixr into two sects, Ezelis and Bahti’is, of which tlie former 
successive Bdhs or “gates” through whom alone the have steadily lost and the latter gained ground, so that at 
twelfth Imto, during the period of his “minor occulta- the present day there are probably from half a million to 
tion” {GJi4i,yhaU.mgkrd, a . d . 874-940), held cominiinica- a million of the latter, and at most only a hundred or two 
tion with his partisans. It was in this sense, and not, as of the former. In 1863 the BMns were, at the iiistanee 
has been often asserted, in the sense of “Gate of God” or of the Persian Government, removed from Baghdad to 
Gate^ that the title Biib was understood Oonstantinople, Avhence they were shortly afterwards 

and assumed by Mirz4 AH Muhammad; but, though transferred to Adrianople. In 1868 Baha and his 
still generally thus styled by non-Babls, he soon assumed follo^vers were exiled to Acre in Syria, and Btihhd- M?el 
the higher title of lY%qta {“ Point ”), and the title Bdh, with Ms few adherents to Famagusta in Cyprus, wfliere iie 
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still lived in 1901. Balia died at Acre on IGtli May 1892, 
and was succeeded by his son 'Abbas Efendi, whose claims, 
liowever, were contested by another son named Muhammad 
'AH. The followers of the latter do not appear to be 
numerous, but in Acre itself they are said to have suc- 
ceeded in retaining the custody of Bahd's tomb. Full 
particulars of this latest schism are still lacking. During 
I the last five or six years the doctrine of Bahd has been 

preached with considerable success by a certain Ibrahim 
ICliayru’liah in the United States, where there are now- 
some 3000 American converts. 

The tenets of the older Babis (now represented by the Ezelis) 
included, besides a belief in the divine mission of the Bab and the 
plenary inspiration of all his numerous writings, a denial of the 
hnality of any revelation, and of the resurrection of the body. Great 
importance was attached to the mystical values of letters and 
numbers, especially the numbers 18 and 19 (‘‘the number of the 
unity’’) and 19^=361 (“the number of all things ”). In general, 
the Bab’s doctrines most closely resembled those of the IsmaiHs 
and Hurufis. In the hands of Baha the aims of the sect became 
much more practical and ethical, and the wilder pantheistic tend- 
^ encies and metaphysical hair-splittings of the early Biibis almost 

I disappeared.^ The intelligence, integrity and morality of the 

• present Babis (whose numbers appear to be rapidly increasing) are 

I ^ high, but their efforts to improve the social position of woman 

I ’ have been much exaggerated. They were in no way concerned (as 

/ was at the time falsely alleged) in the assassination of Ifasiru’d-Din 
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Shah in May 1896. Since the persecution at Yezd in May 1891 
they have been comparatively unmolested. 

Liteeature.— The literature of the sect is very voliimmous, but 
mostly in manuscript. The most valuable public collections in 
Europe are at St Petersburg, London (British Museum), and Paris 
(Bibliotlieque Nationale), where two or three very rare MSS. 
collected by Gobineaii, including the precious history of the Bab’s 
contemporary, Haji Mirza Jam of Kashan, are preserved. For the 
bibliography up to 1889, see vol. ii. pp. 173-211 of the TrmdWs 
Narrative^ written to illiistraie the ^Episode of the BAh, a Persian 
work composed by Balia’s son, 'Abbas Efendi, edited, tran.slated 
and annotated by E. G. Browke (Cambridge, 1891). More recent 
works are: — Browne, The New History of the Bdh^ Cambridge, 
1893 ; and “Catalogue and Description of the 27 BaM Manu- 
scripts,” Journal of K Asiat, Soc,, July and October 1892. — 
Andreas. Die Babi's m Fersien, 1896. — Baron Victor Rosen. 
Collections Scientifiques de VInstitut de$ Langues OnentaleSy vol. i. 
(1877), pp. 179.2i2; vol. iii. (1886), pp. 1-51 ; vol. vi. (1891), pp. 
141-255. “ Manuscrits Babys ” ; and other impoitant articles in 

Russian by the same scholar, and by Captain A. G. Toumansky, 
in the Zapiski vostochnava otdyeleniya Impteratorskava Busskava 
Ai'cheologicheskam Ohshchestva (St Petersburg, 1890-1900, voLs. iv.- 
xii.). — Also an excellent edition by Toijmansky, with Russian 
translation, notes and introduction, of the Kitab4-A.qdas (the most 
important of Baba’s works), ha, (St. Petersburg, 1899). — Of the 
works composed in English for the American converts the most 
important is entitled BeluVulMh {The Glory of God), by Ibrahim 
Khayru’lldh, assisted by Howard MacNutt (Chicago, 1900). 

(e. a . B.) 
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S INCE the publication of the article on Babylonia in 
the ninth edition of the E7iciidop(Bdia Brita7inicay 
excavations in that country have been carried on so 
actively, while so largely increasing a ninnber of Assyrian 
students has been engaged in deciphering the thousands 
of inscribed tablets which have been brought to Europe 
and America, that the account given of its history and 
culture requires to be considerably supplemented and 
Recent ex^ revised. Though little has been done towards 
piomtioiis the excavation of Assyrian sites, Babylonia has 
and dis” been explored by expedition after expedition, and 

covenes. ^qj^q earliest records of civilization have 

been brought to light. After the death, however, of Mr 
George Smith at Aleppo in 1876, the first expedition — 
that sent out by the British Government in 1877-79 under 
the conduct of Mr Hormuzd Eassam — confined its opera- 
tions to Assyria. Excavations in the mounds of Balawilt 
(called Imgur-Bel by the Assyrians), 15 miles east of Mosul, 
resulted in the discovery of a small temple dedicated to the 
god of dreams by Assur-nazir-pal II. (885 b.g.), and contain- 
ing a stone coffer or ark, in which were two inscribed tables of 
alabaster of rectangular shape, as well as of a palace which 
had been destroyed by the Babylonians, but rebuilt by 
Shalmaneser II. From the latter came the bronze gates 
withhamraered reliefs which are now in the British Museum. 
The remains of a palace of Assur-nazir-pal II. at Nimroiid 
(Calah) were also excavated by Mr Eassam, and hundreds 
of enamelled tiles were disinterred. Two years later 
(1880-81) Mr Eassam was sent to Babylonia, where he 
discovered the site of the temple of the Sun-god of Sippara 
at Abu-Habba, and so fixed the position of the two 
Bippiaras or Sepharvaim. Abu-FIabba lies south of 
Baghdad, midway between the Euphrates and Tigris, on 
the south side of an ancient canal, on the opposite bank of 
which was Sippara of the goddess Anunit, now Der. 

Meanwhile (1877-81) the French consul, de Sarzec, had 
been excavating at Tello, the ancient Lagas, in Southern 
Babylonia, and bringing to light monuments of the 
Sumerian or pre - Semitic age, which included the 
diorite statues of the High- priest Gudea, now in the 
Louvre, the stone of which, according to the inscriptions 
upon them, liad been fetched from Magi3in, the Sinaitic 


peninsula. The subsequent excavations of M. de Sarzec 
in Tello and its neighbourhood have carried the historj^ 
of the city back to at least 4000 b.o., and a library of 
more than 30,000 tablets has been found, which were 
arranged on shelves in the time of Gudea (in 2700 B.c.). 
In 1886-87 a German expedition under Koldewey ex- 
plored the cemetery of El-Hibba (immediately to the south 
of Tello), and for the first time made us accurately 
acquainted with the burial customs of ancient Babylonia. 
Another German expedition, on a large scale, has been 
despatched in 1899 with the object of thoroughly explor- 
ing the site of Babylon, the palaces and temples of which 
still remain for the most part unidentified. Its first result 
has been the identification of the mound called El-Qasr 
with the palace of Nebuchadrezzar, and that of Aniran 
with the temple of Bel. But thus far the most im- 
portant and most systematic work done in Babylonia 
has been that of the American expedition of the university 
of Pennsylvania, which has been (since 1889) patiently 
and scientifically excavating the great temple of El-lii or 
Bel at Niffer, the ancient Nippur, in Northern Babylonia. 
Here Mr Haynes has been working winter and summer, 
steadily removing stratum after stratum of debris and 
cutting sections in the ruins down to the virgin soil 
Midway in the mound is a platform of huge bricks 
stamped with the names of Sargon of Akkad and his son 
Naram-Sin (3800 B.c.) ; and as the debris above them is 
eleven metres thick, the topmost layer being not later 
than the Christian era (Hilprecht, T/ie Babylonian Expe- 
dition^ i. 2. p. 23), it is calculated that the debris under- 
neath the pavement, 9*25 metres thick, must represent 
a period of about 3000 years, more especially as older 
constructions had to be levelled before the pavement was 
laid. In the deepest part of the excavations, however, in- 
scribed clay tablets and fragments of stone vases are still 
found, though the cuneiform characters upon them are of a 
very archaic type, and sometimes even retain their primi- 
tive pictorial forms. 

The temple of Nippur was one of the oldest sanctuaries 
in Babylonia, and one of the two centres from which the 
early culture of the country radiated. The other centre 
was Eridu, now represented by Abu-Shahreiii (or Now^- ’ 
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wis), which, though now 130 miles inland, was once the 
seaport of primeval Ghald^a. As about 46 miles of land 
have been formed by the silting up of the shore since the 
foundation of Spasinus Cbarax (Mohammerah) 
an^Btidsi tbe time of Alexander the Great, or about 115 
* feet a year, the foundation of Eridu must go back 
to at least 6000 b.c. Babylon seems to have been a colony 
of Eridu, since its patron-god, Merodach, was a son of Ea 
of Eridu, while Ur, now Muqayyar, on the western bank 
of the Euphrates, must have owed its foundation to Nippur, 
El-iil, the god of Nippur, being accounted the father of 
the Moon-god of Ur. 

The two streams of culture which flowed from Nippur 
and Eridu afforded a strong contrast. Ea of Eridu was a 
god of light and beneficence, who employed his 
Orig^ixt of divine wisdom in healing the sick and restoring 
the dead to life. Rising each morning from his 
palace in the deep, he had given man the arts and 
sciences, the industries and manners of civilization. El-lil 
of Nippur, on the contrary, vras the lord of the ghost-land, 
and his gifts to mankind were the spells and incantations 
which the spirits of good or evil were compelled to obey. 
But both Ea and El-lil were the gods of the early Sumerian 
population of Babylonia, who spoke an agglutinative lan- 
guage, and to whom the invention of the cuneiform system 
of writing, or rather the pictorial hieroglyphs out of which 
it developed, was due, as w^ell as all the other elements of 
Babylonian civilization. All the older inscriptions are in 
the Sumerian language, and the princes of the older 
epoch all bear Sumerian names. The preci>se linguistic 
position of this language is -still a matter of dispute. 
Professor Honimel has advanced strong reasons for beiiev- 
, ing it to be related to the Turko-Tatar family ; Professor 
•de la Couperie and Mr Ball have endeavoured to connect it 
with Chinese. The present writer has long since given up 
the belief that it was a primitive form of Ural-Fiimic. 
All that can be said positively about it is that it is an 
early representative of the agglutinative languages. There 
were two dialects of it, one spoken in Sumer or Southern 
Babylonia, and called by the native grammarians ‘‘ the pure 
language {eme-laklikhct\ the other in Akkad or Northern 
Babylonia, and termed the wonian^s language {eme-Bal), 
The latter was much affected by phonetic ’decay and the 
influence of a Semitic population, which was more numerous 
in Akkad than in Sumer, and its native appellation was 
probably derived from its being spoken imperfectly by the 
Semitic wives of Sumerian husbands. At an early period 
the Sumerians came into contact with Semitic tribes on 
the Arabian side of the Eiqjhrates, and after their 
engineering works had regulated the water-supply of 
Babylonia and rendered it one of the most fertile of 
agricultural countries Semitic settlers established them- 
selves in it, and before 3800 b.c. became the predominant 
population in Akkad or Nortlierff Babylonia. The lan- 
guages spoken by the two races were naturally affected by 
the intercourse bet^reen them; Sumerian was influenced 
by Semitic Babylonian, and still more Semitic Babylonian 
by Sumerian. Indeed, the Semitic Babylonian of literature 
may be described as a mixed language, though not to the 
same extent as modern English. It was many centuries, 
however, before it succeeded in superseding the older 
language of the country; in fact, it is questionable 
whether Sumenan did not survive in some of tlie country 
districts of Sumer as late as the Greek period, and even 
under the dynasty of Khammurabi official texts were still 
published in the two languages, the older language of 
Sumer taking the first place. Long after the establish- 
ment of 'Semitio supremacy Sumerian continued to be the 
language, of law, and it remained the language of the 
official religion to the very last. V . ‘ 
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The alluvial plain of Babylonia, after its I’eclaination 
from swmip and jungle, was called by the Sumerians the 
Edin or ‘‘ Plain,’’ a word which was borrow-ed by 
Semitic Babylonian under the form of Edinnu, of men. 
the Eden of Gen. ii. 8. A Sumerian hymn 
describes a magical tree- — the tree of life— which grew 

ill Eridu,” in ‘G.he centre of the earth,” where the god Ea 
walks in his garden, forbidden to man, and Tammuz 
dwells beneath its shade, wdiile the Tigris and Euphrates 
flow on either side. In this description it is difficult not 
to see a jjarallel to that of the Biblical Garden of Eden.^ 
Hardly any addition has been made to our knoivledgo 
of Assyrian chronology, no further copies of the eponym 
canon having been found since 1889. The first 
lists of Umm% or eponymous archons who gave 
their names to their years of office, were brought 
to light by Sir PI. Eawlinson {Atlienmmij 1862). They 
are twofold in character, one version containing merely a 
list of the eponyms in their clironological order, while in 
the other their titles are added as well as the chief event 
which marked each term of office. They furnish a con- 
tinuous and accurate chronology from 893 B.c, (or 911, if 
George Smith was right in the position he assigned to a 
fragment of one of them) down to 66G b.c., fixed dates 
being given within this period by the capture of Samaria in 
722 B.c. and the solar eclipse of 15th June 763 B.C., wliieli 
took place in the ninth year of the reign of Assurdan ill. 

Babylonian chronology, however, which a few years ago 
was almost a blank, has now’ been to a considerable extent 
recovered. George Smith had already discovered a frag- 
ment of wdiat must have been a complete list of the 
Chaldean dynasties with their respective dates {Tram. 
S.B.A. i:i. 2, 1874), and ]>ortions had been published 
of a so-called Synchronous Ilktory of Assyria and Balry- 
lonia^ consisting of brief notices of the occasions on which 
the kings of the two countries had entered into relation, 
hostile or otherwise, with one another (Sayce, Mecords of 
the Fast, first series, iv. pp. 24-35). In 1880 Mr. Pinches 
discovered a tablet, which seems to have been a scliool- 
boy’s exercise, containing a list of the kings of tlie finst 
tw’o dynasties of Babylon, and in 1884 a cbronoioglcal list 
of tlie dynasties that reigned in Babylonia from the time 
that Babylon became tlje capital of the wiiole kingdom. 
In the same year The Babylonian Chronicle was also dis- 
covered by the same scholar. This is a comjtilatiou from 
older records made in the time of Darius, from a Baby- 
lonian point of view’, and wlien ])erfect must liave given a 
very complete synopsis of Babylonian liistory, with dates 
and synchronisms. The portions of it thus far known 
relate to the Kassite dynasty and the conquest of Bal>y]on 
by the Assyrian king Tiglath-Ninip, in the 13th century 
B.C., and more especially to the period beginning wdtli the 
third year of Nabonassar in Babylonia and the accession 
of Tiglath-pileser III. in Assyria (745 b.c,), and ending 
with the accession of Samas-,sum-yukin (GG8 b.c.). In 
Babylonia time was registered, not by eponyms, but by 
the chief event that distinguished each year of a king’s 
reign, the accession and death of the king being of course 
noted. At the end of a reign a list of the dates belonging 
to it %vas drawn up, and from time to time these wxu’e 
combined into a longer record. In a commercial com- 
munity, such as Babylonia was from the first, accurate 
dating was a matter of vital importance ; the validity of 
contracts and other legal documents often depended upon 


Kar-Dmiiyas, once miswritten Gan-Buiiiyas, has nothing to do 
with the Garden of Eden. It means “ the Wall ” or “ Fortification of 
the god Bimiyas,” and was the name applied to Northern Bahylonia, 
probably after the rise of the Kassite ulynasty, from, a line of fortiiiea- 
tions which defended the frontier, and maybe “the Metlian WalD* 
mentioned by Xonophon {A nub, ii. 4. 12). 
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it, and it was necessary that there should be easy access 
to an official chronological record, Among the tablets 
recently acquired by the British Museum is one which 
was compiled on the 2nd day of the month lyyar in the 
accession year of Ammi-zadok (2190 b.c.), and which con- 
tains a complete chronological register of the earlier reigns 
of the first dynasty of Babylon. Similar tablets which 
give the chronology of the reigns of Dnngi and Bur- 
Sin II. (of the dynasty of Ur) have been found at Kiffer 
(Sayce, Froceedmgs xxi. 1), while the annals of 

Sargon of Akkad and of the first three years of his son 
Naram-Sin (3800 b.c.) have long been known. The events 
recorded in these latter have been recently verified by the 
dates found attached to contemporaneous contracts. To 
these chronological materials must be added the references 
to past history which occur in later inscriptions. Nabonidos 
especially, who was more of an antiquary than a politician, 
and who spent a good deal of his time in excavating for 
the monuments of his predecessors, has left us valuable 
notices. Thus he states that ISTaram-Sin, the son of Sargon, 
lived 3200 years before himself, and that a Kassite king, 
Biiriia-buryas, reigned 700 years after Kliammurabi. 

Ill the earliest period of which 'we have any knowledge 
Babylonia was divided into several independent states. 

Their frontiers were defined by canals and 
infringement of these 
mkyfrnilis, frequently led to war. Many of the states were 
ruled by a patesi or high-priest, the god of its 
chief sanctuary being nominally the ruler, and the human 
patesi his minister. But in course of time many of the 
liigh-piiests assumed the functions and title of king ; 
while retaining their priestly office they claimed at the 
same time to be supreme in the state in all secular con- 
cerns. The god remained nominally at its head ; but 
even this position was lost to him when Babylonia was 
unified under Semitic princes, and the earthly king became 
an incarnate god. It was only at Babylon that Bel- 
Merodach continued to hold his own and compel the 
deified kings to acknowledge themselves Ms sons, Vvffio 
derived from him their right to rule. 

When the monuinental evidence first becomes distinct 
we find a kingdom of Kengi or Sumer in the south of 
Babylonia, and a kingdom of Kis in the north. Kis is 
represented by Ei-Iiymer, a little to the eavst of Babylon, 
and in later ages was known chiefly on account of its 
temple of Zarnama. In its wars with the south Kis was 
often assisted by another northern kingdom, the reading 
of the name of wdiich, and consequently its precise situa- 
tion, are still uncertain. The name has been read as “the 
land of the Bow,” and supposed to represent Harran in 
Mesopotamia; this, however, was certainly not the case, 
and the ideograph by which the name is expressed is 
probably to be identified with that which in later Baby- 
lonian denoted Up<^ or Opis on the Tigris. Dr Scheil 
would make it Ukli and identify it with the modern Joklia 
between the Shatt el-Hai and the Shatt el-Ml, but Jokha 
is more probably the ancient Isin. On a seal cylinder two 
of the rulers of the place are called kings of T^. Perhaps 
the first king of TJp^ (?) was a certain Lugal-zaggisi, as he 
gives his father U-kns the title merely of ^la^c^i or high- 
priest.^ He founded the earliest empire in Western Asia 
of which we know. He not only conquered Kengi, but 
also claims to have made Erech his capital, and to have 


. ^ It must be remembered that the readings of these early non- 
Seruitic names are only provisional, as the prominciation of the ideo- 
graphs by %vlnc]i they are expressed is nncertaixi. On palseographical 
grounds Lugal-zaggisi has been placed after the two kings of Te, En- 
akalli and his son Urliimma, tlie latter of whom was a contemporary 
of Bntemena of Lagas. TS may be Tewa, a suburb of Babylon, since 
a contract tablet speaks of in Babylon,” 
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ruled “ from the lower sea of the Tigris and Euphrates ” 
or Persian Gulf to the “Upper Sea” or Mediterranean. 
The long inscription which he caused to be engraved on 
the hundreds of stone vases dedicated to El-lil of Nippur 
has been edited and translated by Professor Hilprecht. The 
predominance of Kengi in the south was succeeded by that 
of Lagas, now Tello, on the east side of the 
Shatt el-Hai. Lagas was at one time dependent 
on Kis, and we hear of Me-salim, king of Kis, 
overthrowing Us, the high-priest of Up^, in the edin or 
i>iam of Lagas, which he had invaded.^ Lugai-stig-gur was 
at the time the high-priest of Lagas. Subsequently Lagas 
recovered its independence, and its high-priests became 
kings. One of these, Ur-Nina, was the builder of an 
edifice attached to the temple of Nina, in the ruins of 
which teiTa-cotta bas-reliefs of the king and his sons have 
been found, as well as lions’ heads of onyx, which remind 
us of Egyptian work, and fragments of onyx plates. These 
were “ booty ” dedicated to the goddess Ban, The grand- 
son of Ur-Nina, E-ana-gin or E-anna-du, made himself 
master of the whole of Southern Babylonia, including “ the 
district of Sumer,” together with the cities of Erech, U r, 
and Larsa (1). He also annexed the kingdom of Kis, and 
drove the king of Up^ from a part of the territory of 
Lagas which he had occupied. Up^ was made tributary, 
a certain amount of grain being levied upon each person 
in it, which had to be paid into the treasury of the goddess 
Nina and the god Ingurisa. The so-called Stela 
of the Vultures, now in the Louvre, was erected 
as a monument of the victory. On this various 
incidents in the war are represented. In one scene the 
king stands in his chariot, with a curved weajioii in his 
right hand formed of three bars of metal bound together 
by rings, ^ while his kilted followers with helmets on their 
heads and lances in their hands inarch behind him. In 
another a flock of vultures is feeding on the bodies of the 
fallen enemy ; in a third a tumulus is being heaped up over 
those who had been slain on the side of Lagas. Elsewhere 
we see the victorious prince beating down a vanquished 
chief and superintending the execution of other prisoners 
who are being sacrificed to the gods, while in one curious 
scene he is striking with his mace a sort of wicker-work 
cage filled -with naked men. In his hand he holds the 
crest of Lagas and its god, a lion-headed eagle with out- 
stretched wings and supported by two lions /which are set 
heraldically back to back. ' The sculptures belong to a 
primitive period of art. 

E-aima-du’s campaigns extended beyond the confines of 
Babylonia. He overran a part of Elam, and took the city 
of Az, on the Persian Gulf. At home he was a great 
builder. Temples and palaces were repaired or erected at 
Lagas and elsewhere, the town of Ninfi— which probably 
gave its name to the later Ninil or Nineveh-— was rebuilt, 
and canals and reservoirs were dug. He was succeeded by 
his brother, En-anna-dun, tinder whom UpS once more 
became the dominant power. The sanctuaries of Lagas 
were destroyed and part of its territory was annexed to Up^. 
As En-anna-dun has the title only^ of liigh-priest, and not 
of king, it is probable that he acknowledged XJrlumma of 
Up€ as his suzerain. His son and successor, Eiitemena, re- 
stored the prestige of Lagas. Upe was subdued and a cer- 
tain Illi appointed to govern it as high-priest. A tripod of 
hammered silver dedicated by him to his god is now in the 
I Louvre. A frieze of lions devouring ibexes and deer, and 
j incised with great artistic skill, runs round the neck, wdiile 

1 ” According to Dr Bckeil, a monument recently discovered by Mv 

! de ^Morgan at Susa makes Me-salini the son of Manistusu. 

' ^ As M. Heuzey lias noticed, it resembles a weapon carried by the 

. chief of an Asiatic tribe in a tomb of tlie twelfth dynasty at Beni 
I Hassan. (see BemSasmn, I, PL xkvUL ; Egyqit Exploration Fund). 
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tbe eagle crest of Lagas adorns tlie globular part. The 
vase is a proof of the high degree of excellence to which 
the goldsmith’s art had already attained. A vase of cal cite, 
also dedicated by Eiitemeiia, has been found at Nippur. 

While the Sumerian princes of Lagas were fighting and 
building, the Semitic element in Northern Babylonia was 
growing in numbers and strength. Manistusu, king of 
Kis,” a long inscription of whom has been discovered by 
de Morgan on a monument in the ruins of Susa, probably 
belonged to the Semitic race. He was a contemporary 
of Uru-duggina, the vassal king of Lagas, in whom M. 
Heuzey sees one of the successors of Enternena, though 
Hilprecht would refer him to a much earlier period. 
Another Semitic ruler of Kis of the same period was 
Alusarsid (or Uru-mus), who ‘‘subdued Elam and 
Barahse.’' But the fame of these early establishers of 
Semitic supremacy was eclipsed by that of 
Ak^l ^ Bargon of Akkad and his son Naram-Sin, the 
founders of an empire which extended from 
Elam to the Mediterranean and the Sinaitic peninsula. 
The date of Sargon is placed by Nabonidos at 3800 b, c. He 
was the son of Itti-Bel, and a legend related how he had 
been born in concealment and set adrift in an ark of 
bulrushes on the waters of the Euphrates. Here he had 
been rescued and brought up by “ Akki the husbandman 
but the day arrived at length when his true origin became 
known, the crown of Babylonia was set upon his head, and 
he entered upon a career of foreign conquest. Four time^s 
lie invaded Syria and Palestine, and spent three years in 
thoroughly subduing the countries of “ the west,” and in 
uniting them wuth Babylonia “into a single empire.” 
Images of himself were erected on the shores of the 
Mediterranean in token of his victories, and cities and 
palaces were built at home out of the spoils of the con- 
quered lands. Elam and the northern part of Mesopotamia 
were also subjugated, and rebellions %vere put dowm both in 
Ivazalla and in Babylonia itself. Contract tablets have been 
found dated in the years of the camjpaigns against Palestine 
and Sarlak, king of Giitiiim or Kurdistan, and copper is 
mentioned as being brought from Magan or the Sinaitic 
peninsula. 

Sargon’s son and successor, Naram-Sin, followed up the 
successes of his father by marching into Magan, whose 
king he took captive. He assumed the imperial title of 
“ king of the four zones,” and, like his father, was addressed 
as a “god.” He is even called “the god of Agade” 
(Akkad), reminding us of the divine honours claimed by 
the Pharaohs of Egypt, whose territory now adjoined that 
of Babylonia. A linely-executed bas-relief, representing 
Naram-Sin, and bearing a striking resemblance to early 
Egyptian art in many of its features, has been found at 
Diarbekir. Babylonian art, however, had already attained 
a high degree of excellence ; two seal cylinders of the time 
of Sargon are among the most beautiful specimens of the 
gem-cutter’s art ever discovered. The empire was bound 
together by roads, along which there was a regular postal 
service, and clay seals, which took the place of stamps, are 
now in the Louvre bearing the names of Sargon and his 
son. A cadastral survey seems also to have been insti- 
tuted, and one of the documents relating to it states that 
a certain Uru-Malik, whose name appears to indicate his 
Canaanitish origin, was governor of the land of the 
Amorites, as Syria and Palestine were called by the 
Babylonians. It is probable that the first collection of 
astronomical observations and terrestrial omens was made 
for a library established by Sargon. 

Bingani-sar-ali was the son of Naram-Sin, but we do 
not yet know whether he followed his father on the throne. 
Another son w'as high-priest of the city of Tutu, and in the 
. name of his daughter, Lipus-Eauin, a priestess of Sin, 


some scholars have seen that of the Hebrew deity Yahveh. 
The Babjdoniaii god Ea, however, is more likely to be 
meant. The fall of Sargon’s empire seems to have been as 
sudden as its rise. The seat of supreme power in Baby- 
lonia was shifted southwards to Erech, Isin, and Ur. At 
least three dynasties appear to have reigned at I'Jr and 
claimed suzerainty over the other Babylonian 
states. One of these, under Gungunu, succeeded 
in transferring the capital of Babjdonia from 
Isin to Ur. It is still uncertain whetlier Gungunu be- 
longed to the second or third dynasty of Ur; if to the 
second, among his successors would have been IJr-Gur, a 
great builder, who built or restored the temples of the 
Moon-god at Ur, of the Bun-god at Larsa, of Istar at Erech, 
and of Bel at Nippur. His son and successor was Dungi I., 
one of whose vassals \vas Giidea, the patesi or higli- 
priest of Lagas (Tello). Gudea was also a great builder, 
and the materials for his buildings and statues were 
brought from all parts of Western Asia, cedar wood from 
the Amaniis mountains, quarried stones from Lebmion, 
copper from Northern Arabia, gold and precious stones 
from the desert between Palestine and Egy]>t, dolej'ite fi‘om 
]\;Iagau (the Sinaitic }ieninsula), and timber from Diluiun 
in the Persian Gulf. Bonie of his statues, now in the 
Louvre, are carved out of Sinaitic dolerite, and on tlie la]) 
of one of them (statue E) is the plan of his j Kilace, witli the 
scale of measurement attached. Six of the statues bore 
special names, and ofierings were made to them as to the 
statues of the gods. Gudea claims to have conquered 
Ansan in Elam, and was succeeded by his son U r-Ningfirsu. 
His date may be provisionally fixed at 2700 n.c. 

The high-priests of Lagas still owned aikigiance to Ur, 
when the last dynasty of Ur was dominant in Babylonia. 
The dynasty was Semitic, not Sumerian, though one of its 
, kings W'as Dungi 11. He “was followed by Bur-Sin IL, 
Gimil-Sin, and Ine-Sin, "whose power extended to the 
Mediterranean, and of whose reigns we possess a large 
number of contemporaneous monuments in the shape of 
contracts and similar business documents, as well as 
chronological tables. After the fall of the dynasty, 
Babylonia passed under foreign influence. Sumu- 
abi (“Sliein is my father”), from Southern of a South 
Arabia (or perhaps Canaan), made himself master Ambhm 
of Northern Babylonia, while Elamite invaders 
occupied the south. After a reign of fourteen years Sumu- 
abi was succeeded by his son Buinii-la-iiu, in the fifth year 
of whose reign the fortress of Babylon was built, and the 
. (di;y became for the first time a capital. Bival kings, 
Pungun-ila and Immerum, are mentioned in tlie contract 
tablets as reigning at the same time as Sumu-la-ilu (or 
Bainu-la-ilu) : and under Bin-muballidh, the great-grandson 
of Sumu-la-ilu, the Elamites laid tiic whole of the count;ry 
under tribute, and made Eri-Aku or Arioch, called llim- 
Biii by his Semitic subjects, king of liursa. Eri-Aku was 
the son of Kudar-Mabug, who was prince of Yamudbal, oti 
the eastern border of Babylonia, and also “governor of 
Syria.” The Elamite suju’emacy was at last shaken ofi‘ by 
the son and successor of Bin-muballidh, Khammurabi, 
whose name is also written Ammiirapi and 
Khammnram, and who was the Ami’aphel of 
Gen. xiv. 1. The Elamites, under their king AmrapbeL 
Kudur-Lagamar or Chedor-laomer, seem to have 
taken Babylon and destroyed the tem]»]e of Eel-Merodaeli ; 
but Khanuimrabi retrieved his fortunes, and in the thirtieth 
year of his reign (in 2340 B.c.) he overthrew tlie Elamite 
forces in a decisive battle and drove them out of Baby- 
lonia.^ The next two years were occupied in adding Lar.sa 
and Yamudbal to his dominion, and in forming Baby- 
bnia into a single monarchy, the head of wliich was 
Babylon. A great literary revival followed the recovery 
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of Babylonian independence, and the rule of Babylon was 
obeyed as far as the siiorevS of the Mediterranean. Yast 
numbers of contract tablets, dated in the reigns of 
Khamimirabi and other kings of the dynasty, have been 
discovered, as well as autograph letters of the kings them- 
selves, more especially of Khammurabi. Among the latter 
is one ordering the despatch of 240 soldiers from Assyria and 
Situllum, a proof that Assyria was at the time a Baylonian 
dependency. Constant intercourse was kept up between 
Babylonia and the west, Babylonian officials and troops 
passing to Syria and Canaan, while “ Amorite colonists 
were established in Babylonia for the purposes of 
trade. One of these Amorites, Abi-rainu or Abram by 
name, is the father of a witness to a deed dated in the 
reign of Khammurabi’s grandfather. Ammi-ditana, the 
great-grandson of Kliammiirabi, still entitles himself 

king of the land of the Amorites, and both his father 
and son bear the Canaanitish (and South Arabian) names 
of Abesukh or Abishiia, and Arnmi-zadok. 

Samsii-ditana, the son of Arnmi-zadok, was the last 
king of the first dynasty of Babylon, which was followed 
by a dynasty of eleven Sumerian kings for 368 years. We 
know but little of them ; their capital has not yet been 
discovered, and no trading documents dated in their reigns 
have been found. They were overthrown and Babylonia 
was conquered by Kassites or Kossmans from 
the mountains of Elam, under Kandis or Caddas 
yn£ii> y. B.C.), who established a dynasty which 

lasted for 576 years ami nine months. Under this foreign 
domination, Babylonia lost its empire over Western Asia. 
Syria and Palestine became independent, and the high- 
priests of Assnr made themselves kings of Assyria. The 
divine attributes with which the Semitic kings of Baby- 
lonia had been invested disappeared at the same time ; the 
title of is never given to a Kassite sovereign. 

Babylon, however, remained the capital of the kingdom 
and the holy city of W estern Asia. Like the sovereigns 
of the Holy Roman Empire, it was necessary for the prince, 
who claimed rule in Western Asia, to go to Babylon and 
there be acknowledged as the adopted son of Eel before 
his claim to legitimacy could be admitted. Babylon 
became more and more a priestly city, living on. its ancient 
prestige and merging its ruler into a pontiff. Erom hence- 
forth, down to the Persian era, it was the religious head of 
the civilized east. 

One of the earlier Kassite kings wms Agum-kakrime, 
who recovered the images of Merodach and his consort, 
which had been carried away to Khani. At a later date 
Kadasman~Eel and Bunia-burj^^as I. corresponded with the 
Egyptian Pharaohs Amon-hotep HI. and Amon-hotep lY. 
(1400 B.a), The Assyrian king Assur-yuballidh still owned 
allegiance to his Babylonian suzerain, and intermarriages 
took place between the royal families of Assyria and 
Babylonia,. Babylonia, moreover, still sought opportuni- 
ties of recovering its old supremacy in Palestine, which the 
conquests of the eighteenth dynasty had made an Egyptian 
province, and along with Mitanni or Aram-Kaharaim and 
the Hittites intrigued against the Egyptian Government 
with disaffected conspirators in the west. After the death 
of Burna-buryas, however, civil war in Babylonia led to 
Assyrian inteiierence in the affairs of the country, and 
from this time forward even the nominal obedience of 
Assyria to its old suzerain was at an end. Frequent wars 
broke out between the two nations, and eventually (about 
1280 B.C.) Tiglath-Ninip of Assyria, in the iifth 
Assyriafs reign, ^captured Babylon and sent 

TfBabyLa treasures of E~Saggil, the temple of Bel- 
* Merodach, to Assur. For seven years the 
Assyrian monarch reigned over Babylonia, then a revolt 
obliged him to retire; Hadad-iiadin-sumi of the native 
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dynasty was placed on the Babylonian throne ; and Tiglath- 
Mnip was shortly afterwards murdered by his son, Assur- 
nazir-pal I. Assyria steadily increased in power, while 
Babylonia fell more and more into decay. Shalmaneser L, 
the builder of Calah (now Mmroiid) in 1300 B-c., carried 
his victorious arms in all directions, and Tiglath-pileser I. 
extended the Assyrian empire as far as the Mediterranean 
(1100 B.C.). The Kassite dynasty had fallen about 
1230 B.C., in consequence of an attack on the part of the 
Elamites, and a new dynasty which sprang from Isin took 
its place, and lasted for 132|- years. Then came a series of 
short-lived dynasties, ending with that of Kebo-nazir, the 
Kabonassar of classical writers, who ascended the throne 
of Babylon in 747 B.o. Assyria was at the time in the 
throes of a revolution. Civil war and pestilence were 
devastating the kingdom, and its northern provinces had 
been wrested from it by Ararat (or Yan). In 7 46 b.c. Calah 
rebelled, and on the 13th of lyyar (April), in the following 
year, Pulu or Pul, who took the name of Tiglath-pileser III., 
seized the throne, and inaugurated a new and vigorous 
policy. 

Under him and, his successors arose the second Assyrian 
empire, which finally included the whole civilized world of 
the day. In 729 B.c. Babylonia was conquered, 
and the Assyrian king, under his original name 
of Pulu, was invested with the sovereignty of 
Asia in the holy city of Babylon. Two year's 
later, in Tebet (or December) 727 b.c., he died, but his 
successor Ulula, who took the name of Shalmaneser' lY., 
continued the policy lie had begun. Shalmaneser died 
suddenly in Tebet 722 b.c., and the seizure of the throne 
by Sargon on the 12th of the month gave the Baby- 
lonians an opportunity to revolt. In Nisaii (or March) 
the Kald^ prince, Merodach-haladan, entered Babylon, and 
was there crowned legitimate king. For twelve years he 
successfully resisted the Assyrians; but the failure of his 
allies in the West to act in concert with him, and the over- 
throw of the Elamites, eventually compelled him to liy to 
his ancestral domains in the marshes of Southern Baby- 
lonia. Even here his enemies pursued him, and along 
with his followers he sought refuge in Elam. Sargon was 
accepted as king by the Babylonian priests, and the 
legitimacy of his rule was acknowledged up to the time of 
his murder in 705 b.c. Sennacherib, who follo'wed him 
as king of Assyria, %vas never crowned at Babylon, the 
result being revolt after revolt on the part of the Baby- 
lonians, who found supporters in the Elamites. Ai length 
(in 691 B.c.) a decisive battle "was fought at Khalule. 
Both sides claimed the victory, but the Elamites retired 
from the struggle, and the Babylonians were too exhausted 
to face their invaders again in the open field. Two years, 
however, 'were still required for the complete subjugation 
of the country, and it was not till 689 B.c. that Babylon 
was taken, its houses and temples razed to the 
ground, the images of its gods broken in pieces, 
and the ruins of the city thrown into the canape ^ 
Araklitu, The catastrophe aroused a feeling of horror 
and indignation throughout Western Asia, and the murder 
of its perpetrator nine years afterwards was regarded by the 
Babylonians as the punishment infficted on Mm by heaven. 
The murder took place on the 20th of Tebet (681 b.c.), 
and for forty-two days the conspirators held the capital ; 
then they were forced to fly to Ararat, against which an 
Assyrian army, under the command of Esar-haddon, was 
carrying on hostilities. A battle was fought with the 
Armenian and rebel Assyrian forces near Malatiyeh on the 
12th of lyyar ; the veterans of Assyria won the day, and 
at the close of it saluted Esar-haddon as king. He there- 
upon returned to Nineveh, and on the 8tli of Sivan 
(May) formally ascended the throne. 
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One of Ms first acts was to restore Babylon, to send 
back tlie image of Bel-Merodacb. to its old iiome, and to 
repeople tbe city witli sncb of tlie priests and the former 
population as had survived massacre. Then lie was 
solemnly declared king in the temple of Bel-'Merodach, 
which had again risen from its ruins, and Babylon became 
the second capital of the empire. Esar-baddon’s policy 
was successful, and Babylonia remained contentedly quiet 
throughout his reign. In February (67 4 B. c.) the Assyrians 
entered upon their invasion of Egypt. But two 
campaigns were needed before its conquest 
of BgypL completed. At last in Nisan (or 

March) 670 b.c., an expedition on an unusually large scale 
set out from Mrieveh. The Egyptian frontier was crossed 
on the 3rd of Tammuz (June), and Tirhakah, at the head 
of the Egyptian forces, was driven to MempiMs after fifteen 
days of continuous fighting, during which the Egyptians 
were thrice defeated with heavy loss and Tirhakah himself 
was wounded. On the 22nd of the month Memphis was 
entered by the victorious army, and Tirhakah fled to the 
south. A stele commemorating the victory and repre- 
senting Tirhakah with the features of a negro was set 
up at Sinjirli (north of the Gulf of Antioch), and is now in 
the Berlin Museum. Two years later (668 B.c.) Egypt 
revolted, and while on the march to reduce it Esar-haddon 
fell ill and died (on the 10th of Marchesvan or October). 
Assiir-bani-pal succeeded him as king of Assyria and its 
empire, while his brother, Samas-siim-yukin, was made 
viceroy of Babylonia. The arrangement was evidently 
intended to flatter the Babylonians by giving them once 
more the semblance of independence. But it failed to 
•work, Samas-sum-yukin became more Babylonian than 
his subjects ; the viceroy claimed to be the successor of the 
moiiarchs whose empire had once stretched to the Medi- 
terraxiean; even the Sumerian language warn revived as the 
official tongue, and a revolt broke out which shook the 
Assyrian empire to its foundations. After several years of 
struggle, during which Egypt recovered its independence, 
Babylon was starved into surrender, and the rebel viceroy 
and his supporters were put to death. Then followed the 
contest with Elam, in spite of the efforts of Assur-bani-pal 
to ward it off. Assyria, however, was aided by civil war 
in Elam itself; the country was wasted with fire and 
sword, and its capital Bhushan levelled with the ground. 
But the long struggle left Assyria maimed and exhausted. 
It had been drained of both wealth and fighting popula- 
tion; the devastated provinces of Elam and Babylonia could 
yield nothing wdth which to supply the needs of the imperial 
exchequer, and it wus difficult to find sufficient troops even 
to garrison the conquered populations. Assyria, there- 
fore, was ill prepared to face the hordes of Scythians — or 
Manda, as they xvere called by the Babylonians 
fmlsioa — began to harass the frontiers. A 
Scythian power had grown up in the old king- 
dom of Eilip, to the east of Assyria, where Ekbatana was 
built by a Manda prince ; Asia Minor was infested by 
the Scythian tribe of Kinimerians, and the death of the 
ScytMan leader Dugdamm6 (the Lygdamis of Strabo, i. 3. 
16) was regarded by Assur-bani-pal as a special mark of 
divine favour. When Assur-bani-pal died, his empire was 
fast breaking up. Under his successor, Assur-etil-ilani, 
the Scythians penetrated into Assyria and made their way 
as far as the borders of Egypt. Calah was burned, though 
the strong walls of Mneveh protected the relics of the 
Assyrian aimy which had taken refuge behind them ; and 
when the raiders had passed on to other fields of booty, a 
new palace was erected among the ruins of the neighbour- 
ing city, : ‘ But its architectural poverty and small size 
show that the resources of Assyria were at a low ebb. A 
contract has been found at Sippara, dated in the fourth year 


of x\ssur-etil-ilani, though it is possible that his rule in 
Babylonia was disputed by his Eab-shakeh or vizier, Assiir- 
sum-lisir, whose accession year as king of Assyria has been 
found on a contract from ET iffer. The last king of Assyria 
wus probably the brother of Assur-etil-ilani, Biii-sar-iskiin, 
who seems to have been the Barakos of Berossos. He was 
still reigning in Babylonia in his seventh year, as a contract 
dated ill that year has been discovered at Erech, and an 
inscription of his, in which he speaks of restoring the 
ruined temples and their priests, couples Merodacli of 
Babylon ‘with Assur of Nineveh. Babylonia, however, ivas 
again restless. After the overthrow of Samas-siiin-yukin, 
Kandalanu, the Chineladanos of Ptolemy’s canon, had been 
appointed viceroy. His successor was Nabopolassar, be- 
tween whom and the last king of Assyria war broke out. 
The Scythian king of Ekbatana, the Kyaxares of the 
Greeks, came to the help of the Babylonians. Nineveh was 
captured and destroyed by the Scythian army, along with 
those cities of Northern Babylonia wbieli had sided with 
Babylonia, and the Assyrian empire was at an end. 

But little addition has been made to our knowledge of 
the political events that marked the reign of Nebuchad- 
rezzar. Only a small fragment of his annals comsuest 
has been discovered relating to his invasion of of Bahy-^ 
Egypt in 567 b.c., and referring to “Phut of loniaby 
the lonians.” Of the reign of the last Baby- 
Ionian king, Nabonidos, iioivever, and the conquest of 
Babylonia by Gyrus, we now have a fair amount of 
information. This is chiefly derived from a chronological 
tablet containing the annals of Nabonidos, wMch is sup- 
plemeiited by an inscription, of Nabonidos' in whieh lie 
recounts his restoration of the temple of the Moon-god at 
Harraii, as xvell as by a proclamation of Cyrus issued 
shortly after his formal recognition as king of Babylonia. 
It was ill the sixth year of Nabonidos (549 b.g.) that Cyrus, 
“king of Anzan” in Elam, revolted against Ms suzerain 
Astyages, king of “ the Manda ” or Scythians at Ekbatana. 
The army of Astyages betrayed him to his enemy, and 
Cyrus established himself at" Ekbatana, thus putting an 
end to the empire of the Scythians, which the Greek 
writers called that of the Medes, through a confusion of 
Madit or “ Medes with Manda. Tliree years later we find 
that Cyrus has become king of Persia and is engaged in 
a campign in the north of ^lesopotainia. Meanwhile 
Nabonidos has established a camp at fSippara, near tiie 
northern frontier of his kingdom, Ms son— probably the 
Belshazzar of other inscriptions— being in eoinmand of the 
army. In 538 b.c, Cyrus invaded Ihibylonia. A battle 
was fought at Opis in the iiiont.li of June, in which the 
Babylonians ivere defeated, and immediately afterwards 
Sippara surrendered to the invader. Nabonidos fled to 
Babylon, whither he was pursued by Gobryas, the governor 
of Kurdistan, and on the 16th of Tammuz, two days after 
the capture of Sippara, “tlie soldiers of Cyrus entered 
Babylon without fighting.” Nabonidos was dragged out 
of his hiding-place, and Kurdish guards were pdaced at 
the gates of the great temple of Bel, where the services 
continued without intermission. Cyrus did not arrive till 
the 3rd of Marchesvan (October), Gobryas having acted for 
Mm in liis absence. Gobryas was now made governor of 
the province of Babylon, and a few^ days afterwards the 
wife or^ son of Nabonidos— the reading is unfortunately 
uncertain — died. A public mourning followed, wliich 
lasted six days, and Cambyses accompanied the corpse to 
the tomb. Cyrus now claimed to be the legitimate suc- 
cessor of the ancient Babylonian kings and" the avenger 
of Bel-Merodach, who was ivrathful at the impiety of 
Nabonidos in removing the images of the local gods from 
their ancestral shrines to his capital Babylon, Nabonidos, 
in fact, had excited a strong feeling against himself by 
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attempting to centralize the religion of Babylonia in the 
temple of Merodach at Babylon, and while he had thus 
alienated the local priesthoods the militax'y party despised 
him on account of his antiquarian tastes. He seems to 
have left the defence of his kingdom to others, occupying 
himself with the more congenial work of excavating the 
foundation records of the temples and determining the 
dates of their builders. The invasion of Babylonia by 
Cyrus was doubtless facilitated by the existence of a 
disaffected party in the state, as well as by the presence 
of foreign exiles like the Jews, who had been planted in 
the midst of the country. One of the first acts of Cyrus 
Resiora- accordingly was to allow these exiles to return 
tlon of to their own homes, carrying with them the 
Jewish images of their gods and their sacred vessels, 
exiles, permission to do so Avas embodied in a pro- 

clamation, in which the conqueror endeavoured to justify 
his claim to the Babylonian throne. The feeling was stili 
strong that none had a right to rule over Western Asia 
until lie had been consecrated to the office by Eel and his 
priests; and from henceforth, accordingly, Cyrus assumed 
the imperial title of “king of Babylon.” A year before 
his death, in 529 e.c., he associated his son Cambyses in 
the government, making him king of Babylon, Avhile he 
reserved for liimself the fuller title of “ king of the (other) 
provinces ’’ of the empire. It Avas only when Darius 
Hystaspis, the representative of the Aryan race and the 
l^oroastrian religion, had re-conquered the empire of Gyrus, 
that the old tradition u^as broken and the claim of Babylon 
to confer legitimacy on the rulers of Western Asia ceased 
to be acknoAAdedged. Darius, in fact, entered Babylon as 
a conqueror ; after the murder of the Magian it had 
recovered its independence under Nidinta-Bel, who took 
the name of Nebuchadrezzar III., and reigned from 
October 521 b.o. to August 520 B.a, when the Persians 
took it by storm. A feAV years later, probably 514 b.c., 
Babylon again revolted under the Armenian Arakha ; on 
this occasion, after its capture by the Persians, the avails 
were partly destroyed. E-Sagila, the great temple of Bel, 
hoAvever, still continued to be kept in repair, and to be a 
centre of Babylonian patriotism, until at last the founda- 
tion of Seleucia diverted the population to the new capital 
of Babylonia, and the ruins of the old city became a 
quarry for the builders of the new seat of government.^ 


^ The following is a list of the dynasties and kings of Babylonia and 
Assyria so far as they are known at present : — 

The JMfi/Irniimh 


Second Dynast y of Ur : — 
Ur-Gurj cir. 2700 B.c. 

Dmigi I. (suzerain of Gudea 
of Lagas). 

Kirgal-daramas, 50 years. 
A-dara-kalatiia, 28 years. 
Aktirduana, 26 years. 
Melamma-kurkixrra, 8 years. 
Ba-gapnil], .20 years. 

l%ird Dynasty o/ Xb* ,-— 
Bungi XL, more than 51 years. 
Biir-Siu II., more than 12 years, 
GimihSin, more than 9 years. 
Ine-Shi. 

First Dynasty of Babylon, 
2460 B.c. 


Dynasty of Sishu {V} for 368 years. 
2174 B.C. 

Anman, 60 years. 

Ki-Kigas, 66 years. 

Damki-ilisii, 26 years. 

Iskipal, 15 years. 

Sussi, 24 years. 

Giil-ki[sar], 55 years. 

Kassite Dyiiasty of 36 kings fen' 
576 yeciTs % months. 

1806 B.o. 

Gandis, 16 years. 

Agum-sipak, 22 years. 

Bitilyasi I, 22 years, . 

Ussi (?), 9 years. 


Babylonian religion and culture emanated from two 
centres — ^Nq>pur 3 wfith its temple of El-lil or Bel, in the 
north ; and Eridu, with its cult of Ea, the god sources of 
of the water, on the shore of the Persian Gulf. Babyhoi^ja 
But the nature of the religious influence exercised 
by the two cities differed greatly. From Nippur came a 
belief in the powers of night and darkness, exorcisms 


Kara-kluirdas. 
Kadasman-kharhe, his son 
Nazhbngas, a usurper. 
Kiiri-gaizii III., son of Kadas- 
raan-kharhe, 35 (?) years, 
Nazi - Maruttas, his son, 26 
years. 

Ivadasman-Turgu, his son, 17 
years. 

Kadasman-buryas, 14 years. 
Kudiir-Bel, 6 years. 

Sagarakti - bnryas, his son, 13 
years. 

Bitilyasii II., 8 year.s. 
Bel-.suni-iddin, 1-|- years. 

Hadad- sum-id dill, 6 years. 
IXadad-sum-iiziir, 30 years {in- 
cluding the 7 year.s during 
which the Assyrian king Tig- 
lath-Ninip occupied Babylon), 
Meli-sipak, 15 yeans. 
Merodacli-baladan I., his son, 13 
years. 

Zamama-siim-iddin, 1 year. 
Behsum-iddin, 3 years. 

Dynasty of Inn. q/11 kings for 
132| years. 

1229 B.G. 

Merodach- .... 18 years. 

Nebuchadrezzar I. 

Bel-nadin-j)al. 

Merodacii-nadixi-aklu, 22 years. 
Merodach- ... 1^- years. 
Hadad-baladan, an usurper. 
Merodach - sapik - zer - mati, 1 2 
years. 

Nabu-nadin, 8 years. 

Dynasty of the Sea-coast, 

1096 B.c. 

Simbar-sipak, 18 years. 
Ea-niuldn-zeri, 5 months. 
Kas.su-nadin-akhij 3 years. 

Dynasty of Bit-Bad. 

1075 B.c. 

fi-Ulmas-sakiii-simii, 17 years. 
Ninip-kudiir-nziir I., 3 years. 
Silanim-Suqamuna, 3 months. 

Dynasty of Flam. 

1055 B.C. 

An Elamite, 6 years. 

Second Xyynasty of Babylon. 
1049 B.C. 

Neho-kin-abli, 36 years. 

Ninip -kudur- uzur II. (?) 8 
months 12 days, 

Probably four names missing. 


, B.C. 

Samas-mudammiq . cir. 920 

Nebo-sum-isknn . eir. 900 

Nebo-baladan . . cir. 880 

Merodach-nadin-sunii air. 860 
Merodach-baladhsu-iqbi cir. 830 
Baii-akhi-iddin . err. 810 

Probably two names missing. 

Neho - sum - iskuu, son of 

Dakuri . . . cvr. 7 60 

Naboiiassar, 14 years . 747 

Nebo-nadin-suma, his son, 

2 years . . .733 

Nebo-sum-yukin, his son, 

1 mouth 12 days . . 731 

End of “the 22nd dynasty.’' 

Dynasty of Sajit 

B.c. 

Yukin-zera or Chinziros, 3 
years . . . .730 

Pnlu (Pul or Poros), called 
Tiglatli - pileser III. in 

Assyria, 2 years . . 727 

Uluhi, called Shalmaneser 
lY. in Assyria . . 725 

Merodach •* baladan II, the 
Chaldreaii . . . 721 

Sargoii of As.syria . , 709 

Sennacherib, his son . . 705 

Merodach - zakir - sumi, 1 
niontli . . . .702 

Merodach - baladan III., 6 
months . . . . 702 

Bel-ebus of Babylon . . 702 

Assur - nadin - sumi, sou of 
Sennacherib . , . 700 

Nergal-yasezib . , . 694 

Musezib-Merodach . , 693 

Sennacherib destroys 

Babylon . , . 689 

Esar-hacldon, liis son . . 681 

Samas-suin-yuldn, his son . 668 

ICandahinii (Kineladanos) . 648 

Nabopolassar . . , 626 

Nabu- kudur - uzur (Nebu- 
chadrezzar II.) . . 605 

Amil - Marduk (Evil - Mero- 
dach), bis son . . 562 

Nergal - sarra - uzur (Ner« 
gal-sharezer) . . . 560 

Labasi - Marduk, his son, 3 
months . . . * 556 

Nabu-nabid (Nabouidos) . 556 

Cyrus conquers Babylon . 538 

Cambyses, his son , , 529 

Gomates, the Magian, 7 
months . . , 521 

Nebuehadrezzar IIL, na- 

tiA’-e king . . . 521 

Darius, son of Hystaspes , 520 

Nebuchadrezzar IV., rebel 
king . . . . 614 

Darius restored . , . 513 


Kings of Assyria. 



(built Galah) . . 1320 

Tiglath-Ninip Ljbis son . 1300 




Simui-abi, 14. years, Adu-metas. 

Suniu-la-ilu, 36 years. Tazzi-gimimas. , 

Zabium, 14 years. Agum-kakrime. 

AbibSin, 18 years. . . . . 

Sm-rnuballidh, 20 jmars, Kara-indas. 

Kbammurabi, 43 years. Kadasman - Bel (corresponded 

Samsu-ilnna, 38 years. with Amon-hotep III. of 

Abesukh, 25 years, Egypt? 1*180 b.c.)* 

Ammi-clitana, 25 years. Kiiri-galzu I. 

Amnii-zadoq, 21 years. Biirna-buryas, his son. 

Samsu-ditana, 31 years. ■ - ' Euri-galzu II. , his son (?). 


Bel-kap-kapu, “founder of the 
monarchy.” 

Assur-sum-esir. 

Ninip-tuklat-As-sur, his son (con- 
temporary with Eliarbc-sipak 
of Babylonia). 

Brba-Hadad, 

Assur‘*nadin-akhe I., his .son. 


E.O.' :■ : 

Assur-bil-nisi-.su . dr. 1450 
Buzur-Assur . . . 1440 

Assur-nadin-akhe 11. . 1420 

Assiir-yiiballidh, his son . 1400 

Bel-nirari, his son . . 1380 

Pudllu (Pedael)^ his son . 1360 

Hadad-nirari L, bis son . 1340 


IMil 
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and spells, and a sorcerer-priesthood. From Eridii came, 
on the contrary, the elements of art and science, and a 
belief in divine beings who worked for the good of man. 
Ea was the culture-god of Babylonia, who communicated 
to his son “ Asari, the benefactor of mankind,'’ the various 
charms whereby diseases could be cured and the dead raised 
again to life. Asari, whose resemblance to the Egyptian 
Osiris is striking, was identified with the Semitic Mero- 
dach, the patron-god of Babylon, while El-lil of ISIippur 
became “ the older Bel ’’ of Semitic faith. In the primitive 
Sumerian age of Babylonia, howevei*, neither El-lil nor Ea 
was as yet a god in the Semitic sense of the term. Accord- 
ing to Sumerian ideas every object and force in nature had 
its or “ spirit,” which manifested itself in life and motion. 
The d was sometimes beneficent, sometimes malignant, but 
it could be controlled by the incantations and spells which 
were known to the sorcerer-priests. Gradually real gods 
emerged from among the multitude of ds with which the 
universe was filled, perhaps as a result of contact with 
Semitic tribes. Among these gods Ea, the spirit of the 
water, El-lii, the spirit of the earth and air, and Ana of 
Erech, the spirit of heaven, occupied a foremost place. 
Under Semitic influence they finally became a trinity, 
while other spirits which had also become gods were ranged 
below them. A state religion grew up in which the 
Sumerian elements were modified and transformed in 
accordance with Semitic conceptions, the sorcerer passed 
into the priest, and an elaborate ritual was compiled. The 
female divinities fell into the background, with the excep- 
tion of Istar, originally the evening-star, who managed 
to preserve her independence ; but the other goddesses 
became merely the pale reflexions of the god, in many 
eases owing their existence to the exigencies of Semitic 
grammar, which attached a feminine form to a masculine 
noun. Thus Anu, the Semitic equivalent of Ana, was 
provided with Iiis feminine counterpai't, Anatu. The 
systematizing of the state theology occupied many centuries, 
and included the formation of an astro-theology in which 
the planets and principal stars -were identified with certain 
deities in the official pantheon. Between this state religion 
and tlie religion of the people there was a wide gulf, though 
a considerable part of the popular superstitions "was in- 
corporated by the priests into their theology, and there 
modified or explained away. Up to the last, however, a 
sort of organized popular faith, or ‘‘ black magic,” existed 
by the side of the official theology, tolerated, though hardly 
recognized, by it. In this the witch and wizard took the 
place of the priesthood, malevolent demons were adored 



E.C. 


B.C. 

Conquers Babylon . 

1290 

Assur - nazir - pal III., his 


Assur-nazir-pal I., his sou, 


son . , . 

883 

6 years 

1280 

Shalmaneser IL, his son 

858 

Tiglath-Assiir-Bel . 

1275 

Assnr - daniii - pal { Sardaiia- 


Assni'-narara . 

1260 

pallos), rebel king . 

825 

ISTeboMan, his son . 

1250 

Samsi « Hadad IL, his 




brother . . . . 

823 

Bel-kudur-iizur . 

1230 

Hadad-nirari III., his son . 

810 

Mnip-pileser . . 

1215 

Shalmaneser III. 

781 

Assur-dan I., liis son 

1185 

Assnr-dan III. , 

771 

Mutaggil-Nebo, his son . 

1160 

Assiu'-nirari . , 

753 

Assnr-ris-isi, his sou 

1140 

Piiln, usurper, takes the 


Tiglath-pileser I., liis son . 

1120 

name of Tiglath - pileser 


Assur-bil'kala, his son 

1090 

III. . . . . 

745 

Samsi - Hadad I,, his 


Ulnla, usurper, takes the 


brother . . cir. 

1070 

name of Shalmaneser IV. . 

727 

Assnr - iiazir - pal II., Ms 


Sargon, usurper . 

722 

son . . . 1050 

Sennacherib, his son . 

705 

. . . . 


Esar-haddon, his son . 

681 

Assnrdrbi 


Assur-baiii-pal, Ills son 

668 



Assur - etil - ilani - yukin, his 


Tiglath-pileser IL ■' . cir, 950 

son .... 

? 

Assur-dan IL, his son cir, 930 

Assur-sum-lisir . 

2 

Hadad-nirari IL, his sou . 

911 

Sin-sarra-uziir (Sarakos) 

2 

Tiglath-Niaip II., his son . 

889 

Destruction of Nineyeh 

606 


instead of the gods of light, and the ritual consisted of 
spells and iiiGantations addressed to them under the cover 
of night. The central object of worship was an Istar who 
differed essentially from the Istar of the official cult, and 
was little more than a mistress of witchcraft and evil. 

Closely connected with the religious cult were tlie poems 
and epics in wFich the ancient myths and stories of the 
gods were embodied, or attempts wmx^ made to 
explain the origin of the universe. The most 
famous of these w^as the E'pic of Cfik/mnes, in 
twelve books, composed by a certain Sin-Iiqi-unniniii, and 
arranged upon an astronomical principle. The eleventh 
book, corresponding to the zodiacal sign Aquarius, con- 
tains the episode of the Deluge. Gilgaraes is described as 
the friend and ally of the satyr Ea-bani, who had originally 
been created to destroy him. Together they overthrow^ the 
tyrant Ivhumbaba, who dw’-elt within the enchanted cedar 
forest of Elam, as w’eli as the “divine” bull wEich Anu 
had made to avenge the slight put by G il games on the 
goddess Istar. But the destruction of the bull led to the 
death of Ea-bani and the infliction of a mortal sickness on 
Gilgames himself. To find a jaeans of cure he determined 
to make his rvay to Xisutliros, tlie hero of the Deluge, w\ln"> 
had been translated beyond the river of death. Bo he 
travelled through the desert of Mas, or Uortliern Arabia, 
to the Twin Mountains behind wliicli tlie sun sets, and 
which are guarded by “ scorpion-men.” Tlien he plunged 
into the darkness beyond, and finally emerged on the 
shore of the ocean wliicli encircles the earth, where a tree 
grew whose fruit %vas precious stones. With the help of 
the boatman, Nis-Ea, Gilgames built a boat, and voyaged 
for forty-five days until at last the waters of deatli were 
reached. There on the islands of the blest ho beheld 
Xisutliros “afar oflV’ and heard from him the story of the 
Deluge. His disease, moreover, wus cured, and a twig of 
the tree of life was allowed him to carry back to Babjdonia.. 
On the way, how- ever, wliile he stopped to drink of a 
spring, a serpent came out of the water and stole the 
precious plant. Gilgames w^ept in vain. He had to- 
return to liis city of Erech without the divine herb and 
there make lamentation over the dead ]5a-bani, wliose 
spirit rose from the earth, like tliat of Sainuel, to tell Die 
hei'O of the fate that awaited liirn in the w'orld beyond the 
grave. 

Another epic w'as tliat of tlie Creation, the olyect of 
which w'as to glorify Bel-Merodach by deseriling liis 
contest with Tiamat, the dragon of diaos. In the first 
book an account is given of the creation of the wa:)rld out 
of the primeval deep and the birth of the gods of lights 
Then comes the story of the struggle lietween tlie gods of 
light and the powders of darkness, and the final vi<ttory of 
Merodach, wlio clove Tiamat asunder, forming tlio heaven 
out of one half of her body and the earth out of the other. 
Merodach next arranged the stars in order, along with the 
sun and moon, and gave them law%s which they were never to 
transgTess. After this .the plants and animals w^ere created, 
and finally man. Merodach here takes the place of Bla, 
who appears as the creator in the older legends, and is 
said to have fashioned man out of the clay. 

Tlie legend of Adapa, the first man, a portion of which 
W'as found in the record-office of the Egyptian king Khu- 
n-Aten at Tel el-Amania, explains tlie origin of death. 
Adapa while fishing had broken the wings of the south 
wind, and was accordingly summoned before the tribunal 
of Anu in heaven. Ea counselled him not to eat or drink 
there. He followed the advice, and thus refused the 
food which would have made him and his descendants 
immortal. 

Among the other legends of Babylonia may be mentioned 
those of Namtar, the plague-demon, of Urra, the pestilence, 
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of Etaniia, and of Zu. Hades, the abode of Hin-erisgai, 
or Allat, had been entered by Hergal, who, angered by 
a message sent to her by the gods of the upper world, 
ordered ISTamtar to strike off her head. Bhe, how^ever, 
declared that she would submit to any conditions imposed 
on her and would give Nergal the sovereignty of the earth. 
Kergal accordingly relented, and Allat became the queen 
of the infernal world. Etanna conspired with the eagle to 
iiy to the highest heaven. The first gate, that of xinu, 
was successfully reached ; but in ascending still farther to 
the gate of Istar the strength of the eagle gave way, and 
Etanna w^as dashed to the ground. As for the storm-god 
Zu, ^ve are told that he stole the tablets of destiny, and 
therewith tlie prerogatives of Bel. God after god was 
ordered to pursue him and recover them, but it would 
seem that it was only by a stratagem that they were 
finally regained. 

The contract-tablets have thrown a flood of light on the 
social life and customs of Babylonia, and have shown that 
Social the \voman was on a footing of equality with 
the man. She could carry on business on her 
own account, could inherit and bequeath propert^q could 
hold ci vil offices, and plead in a court of justice. Polygamy 
seems to have been rare ] and we even hear of a case in 
which it is stipulated that if the husband marries a second 
wife the dowry of the first wife shall be returned to her, and 
she sliali be free to go where she chooses. Slaves were 
protected by law, and they too could acquire property of 
their own under certain conditions, and appear as mtnesses 
in court. The use of torture for extorting confessions w-as 
unknown. The judges, who were appointed by the crown, 
decided according to the evidence brought before them. 
There were pleadings and counter-pleadings, and we hear 
of punishment for jierjury. Babylonia was pre-eminently 
an industrial and commercial state, carrying on commerce 
•with all p>arts of the known world, and there was therefore 
a liighly elaborate commercial code of law. The decisions 
of the judges were largely ruled by precedents, which 
necessitated a careful registration of former verdicts, as 
well as an accurate system of dating. Education w^as 
widespread, and involved a study of the extinct language 
of Sumer. Women, as well as men, could read and write, 
and letters passed to and fro between all classes of the 
community. Mathematics were fairly advanced ; eclipses 
of the sun and moon could be foretold, and the zodiac was 
a Babylonian invention. There were various holidays, 
that of the New Year {Zaginuku^ or Aldtu) being the most 
sacred. It was then that Bel entered the Holy of Holies, 
and seating himself above the mercy-seat [j^arahhu) de- 
termined the destinies of mankind. There were no castes. 
Each man was free to follow what profession he chose. 
The priesthood, however, was divided into many different 
clavsses. ximong these we may name the hardM^ asip4^ 
and z(wvmari% or seers, prophets,^' and “ singers.’’ The 
ordinary priests were termed haM {gcdli) and mngHtu^ ihB 
high-priest saiiga-iyuihhlchu. Other classes of priests 

attended to the saUuhhu^ or daily sacrifice, and received 
the mndabu or freewill offering from the worshipper. The 
sacrifices were bloody {zibii) and unbloody, among the 
latter being the nicpi, or libation, the qntrinmb, or incense- 
offering, and the drqu^ or drink-offering. Nor must we 
forget the qurhannu^ the Icorhan of the Jewish ritual. The 
temples -were supported by the e&rd or tithe. By the side 
of the priests there does not appear to have been any 
privileged class of nobility. As might have been expected 
in a commercial community, no stigma attached to trade. 
All members of the state took part in it, and \ve find even 
the crown -prince, Belshazzar, acting through his agent as 
a w^ool -merchant. Money-lending, however, appears to 
have been one of the most profitable professions. , The 
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ordinary rate of interest was 20 per cent., paid in monthly 
instalments j but at Babylon in the time of Nebuchadrezzar 
it tended to be lo-wer, and there are instances of loans in 
which it is put at 13|- per cent. Payment ivas either in 
kind, or, more usually, in specie, the money consisting of 
stamped rings or bars of gold, silver, and copper. The 
standard ^vas the maneh, divided into 60 shekels, the 
standard maneh which was still in use up to the age of 
Nabonidos being that which had been originally fixed by 
I)ungi, king of ITr, One of these standard-weights, made 
of stone and from the mint of Nebuchadrezzar, is now in 
the British Museum. 

The Babylonian cemetery adjoined the city of the living, 
and was built on the same plan as the latter. It was laid 
out in streets through which trickled rivulets of pure ” 
water. Many of the tombs, wdiicii were made of crude 
bricks, were provided with gardens, and there were shelves 
or altars on which were placed the offerings to the dead. 
After a burial brushwood was usually heaped round the 
wall of the tomb, and set on fire, so that the corpse within 
was partially cremated along with the objects that had 
been buried with it. As the older tombs decayed a ne\v 
city of tombs arose above them, the city of the dead thus 
growing in height in the course of centuries, like the cities 
of the living. The city and the cemetery of ancient 
Babylonia are alike marked by a tel.” 
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BacaWg a town in Rumania, capital of the dis- 
trict of the same name, situated near tie river Bistritza. 
Pffie town, which is of modern growth, owes its commercial 
importance to the fact of its being the point of con- 
vergence of the two great highways, one from Bacau to 
Gyergyo-Szent-Miklds in Transylvania, Piatra and the 
pass of Tolgyes, the other from Bacau to K^zdi-Yasarhely 
in Transylvania, via Onesci, Soosmezo, and the pass of 
Ojtoz. The population in 1895 numbered 16,000 ; in 
1900, 16,187, of whom 7850 •were Jews. 

Baccarat, a town of France, in the department of 
Meurthe-et-Moselle, arrondissement of Lun^ville, 30 miles 
B.E. of Nancy ; connected with Paris by rail. Its glass- 
works continue to grow in importanee, and now give 
emiffoyment to about 2300 persons. The products include 
ornamental articles of great variety and beauty. Poj>ula- 
tion(1881), 4-902; (1896), 5425; (1901), 7014. 

Ba.CChyllci0S|p the only lyiic poet of Greece, except 
Pindar, of -whose work we possess large remains, was born 
at lulia, in the island of Ceos. His fatlier’vS name -was 
probably Meidon ; his mother was a sister of Simonides, 
himself a native of lulis. Eusebius says that EaccliylidexS 
“flourished” ( rjKpa ^ ev ) in 01. 78. 2 (467 b.c.). As the 
term -q/vpafev refens to the physical prime, and was 
commonly placed at about the fortieth year, we may 
suppose that. Bacchylides was born circa 507 b.c., a date 
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wbicli agrees sufficiently well with the few facts which can 
be gleaned concerning his life. Among his odes found in 
1896 the earliest that can be approximately dated is xiii. 
(ed. Kenyon), %vhich may belong to 479 or 4-77 b.c. ; the 
latest is vi., of which the date is fixed by the recently- 
found fragment of the Olympic register to 01. 82. 1 (452 
B.C.). He would thus have been some thirty-nine years 
younger than his uncle Simonides, and some lifteen years 
younger than Pindar. 

Elsewhere Eusebius states that Bacchylides was of 
repute (lyrcopt^ero) in 01. 87. 2 (431 B.o.) ; and Georgius 
Syncellus, using the same word, gives 01. 88 (428-25 b.o.). 
The phrase would mean that he was then in the fulness of I 
years and of fame. We have no other evidence ; but there 
is nothing improbable in the supposition that he survived 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian war: 

Baechylides, like Simonides and Pindar, visited the 
court of Hieron, who ruled Syracuse from 478 to his death 
in 467. In his fifth ode (476 b.c.), the word fevo? (v. 11) 
has been taken to mean that he had already been the guest 
of the prince; and, as Simonides went to Sicily in or 
about 477 b.o., that is not unlikely. Ode iii. (468 B.c.) 
was possibly written at Syracuse, as verses 15 and 16 
suggest. He there pays a high compliment to Hieron ’s 
taste in poetry (ver. 3 ff.). A scholium on i. 166 

avers that Hieron preferred the odes of Baechylides to 
those of Pindar. The xilexajidrian scholars interpreted a 
number of passages in Pindar as hostile allusions to 
Baechylides or Simonides. If the scholiasts are right, it 
would appear that Pindar regarded the younger of the 
two Cean poets as a jealous rival, who disparaged him to 
their common patron (schol. Ff/tL ii. 52 1), and as one 
whose poetical skill was due to study rather than to genius 
(01. 2. 91-110), In Olymp, ii. 96 the dual yapueror, if it 
does not refer to the uncle and nephew, remains mysterious ; 
nor does it admit of probable emendation. One would 
gladly reject this tradition, to which the scholia so 
frequently refer ; yet it would be rash to assume that it 
rested merely on surmise. The Alexandrians may have 
possessed evidence on the subject -which is now lost. It is 
tolerably certain that the three jioets were visitors at 
Hieron’s court at about the same time : Pindar and Bacchy- 
lides wrote odes of the same kind in his honour ; and there 
was a tradition that he preferred the younger poet. There 
is thus no intrinsic improbability in the hypothesis that 
Piiidar^s haughty spiiit had siiftered, or imagined, some 
mortifieation. It is noteworthy that, whereas in 476 and 
470 both he and Baechylides celebrated Hieron^s victories, 
in 468 (the most important occasion of all) Baechylides 
alone was commissioned to do so ; although in that year 
Pindar composed an ode (Olymp, vi.) for another Syracusan 
victor at the same festival. For is it difficult to conceive 
that a despot such as Hieron, whose constitutional position 
was ill-deiined, and who was perhaps all the more exigent 
of deference on that account, may have found the genial 
Ionian a more agreeable courtier than Pindaiy an aristocrat 
of the Boeoto-Aeolic type, not unmindful of “his fathers 
the Aegeidae,'’ and rather prone to link the praises of his 
patron with a lofty intimation of his own claims (see, 
Olymp. i. ad fin.). But, whatever may have been the true 
bearing of Pindar's occasional innuendoes, it is at any rate 
pleasant, to find that in the extant work of Baechylides 
there is not the faintest semblance of hostile allusion to 
any rival* Fay, one might almost imagine a compliment 
to Pindar, when, in mentioning Hesiod, he calls him 

Plutarch {de Exilio^ p, 605 c) names our poet in a list 
of writers who, after they had been banished from their 
native cities, were active and successful in literature* It 
was Peloponnesus that afforded a new home to the exiled 


Bacchjdides. The passage gives no clue to date or eircum- 
stance; but it implies that Peloponnesus v/as the region 
where the poet’s genius ripened, and where he did the 
work which established his fame. This points to a resid- 
ence of consideiuble length ; and it may be noted that 
some of the poems illustrate their aixthor^s intiinate know- 
ledge of Peloponnesus. Thus in Ode ix., for Autoiiiedes 
of Phlius, he draws on the legends connected witli the 
Phliasian river Asopus. In Ode x., starting from the 
Argive legend of Proetiis and Aciisius, he tells how tlie 
Arcadian cult of Artemis Hlpip a -was founded. In one of 
his dithyrambs (xx.) he treated the legend of leias (p 
T^Iessenian hero) and Marpessa in the form of a hymenaens 
sung by maidens of Sparta. 

The Alexandrian scholars, who drew up select lists of 
the best writers in each kind, included Baechylides in their 
“canon” of the nine lyric poets, along with Aleman, 
Sappho, Alcaeus, Stesichorus, Ibyeus, Anacreon, Siinoiiides, 
and Pindar. The Alexandrian grammarian Didyniivs (etre. 
30 B.c.) wrote a commentary (viroyippa) on the eidnikian 
odes of Baccliylides. Horace, a ]:>oet in some resj>ects of 
kindred genius, was a student of his works, and imita ted 
him (according to Porphyrion) in Ode i. 15, where jfi’Oteiis 
predicts the destruction of Troy, Quotationa ii'oin 
IBacchylides, or references to him, oocur in Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, Strabo, Plutarch, Stobaeus, Atlieniiims, 
Aulus Gellius, Zenobius, Hephaestioii, Olement of Alex- 
aiidria, and various gra-mmarians or scholiasts. Ainraiaiitis 
Marcellinus (xxv. 4:) says that the Emperor Julian enjoyed 
reading Baechylides. It is clear, then, iliat tlris poet 
continued to be popuhir during at hmt ti)e iirat ftvar 
centuries of our era, Ho inference adverse to hie repute 
can ffiirly be drawn from the fact that no nientiou of liini 
occurs in the extant work of any Attic writer. TJie only 
definite- estimate of him by an ancient critic occurs in tiie 
treatise ILepl commonly translated “On the Sublime,” 
but meaning rather, “On the sources of elewition in 
style ” ; a work ambiguously ascribed to Cassius Lougiiiiis 
(circ. A.D, 260), but more probably due to mme write*!’ of 
■fche first century. In chapter xxxiii. of that treatise, tlie 
author asks wiiether we ouglit to |>refer “greatness” in 
literature, with some attendant faults, to flawiess merit on 
a lower level, and of course replies in the affiiiiiMtive. In 
tragedy, he asks, who would be Ion of Chios I’atlu'r t lain 
Sophocles; or in lyric poetry, Baccliylides ml her tliau 
Pindar? Yet Baechylides and Ion lire “faulth'SH, ultii a. 
style of perfect elegance and finish.” In short, tin? essayist 
regards Baechylides as a thoroughly finislic of t he 

second class, who never commits glaring iaiilts, but m-ver 
ix^aches the klTier heights. 

The first aiid most general quality of style in Baechylides 
is his perfect simplicity and dearness. Where tlm text is 
! not corrupt, there are few sentein^es which ai’O not lucid in 
meaning and simple in structure. This lucidity is partly 
due, no doiibt, to the fact that he seldom attenqds imagery 
of the bolder kind, and never has thoughts of a subtle or 
complex order. Y'et it would be very unjust to regard 
such clearness as merely a compensatory Vaerit of lyric 
mediocrity, or to ignore its intimate eoiuiexion with "the 
man’s native grace of mind, with the artist’s feeling 
for expression, with the poet s delicate skill. How many 
readers, who could enjoy and appreciate Pindar if he were 
less difficult, are stopped on the threshold by tht^ aspect 
of his style, and are fain to save their sdf-e.steem by cun-< 
eluding that he is at once turgid and shallow I A pellucid 
style must always have been a source of wide, though 
modest, popularity for Baechylides. If it be true that 
Hieron preferred him to Pindar, and that he was a 
favourite with Julian, those instances suggest the ohaiun, 
which he must always have had for eulthmted readers to 
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whom affairs did not leave much leisure for study, aud 
who ngoiced in a poet with whom they could live on such 
easy terms. 

Another prominent trait in the style of Bacchylides is 
his love of picturesipie detail. This characteristic marks 
the fra-gment by wliich, before the discovery of the new 
MS., he -was best knowig — a passage, from one of his 
paeans, on the blessings of peace (fr. 13, Bergk); and it 
frequently appears in the odes, especially in the mythical 
narratives. Greater poets can make an image fiasli upon 
the mind, as Pinda,r sometimes does, by a magic phrase, 
or by throwing one or tvfo salient points into strong 
relief. The method of Bacchylides is usually quieter; lie 
liaints cabinet pictures. Observation aud elegance do 
more for him than grasp or piercing insiglit ; but his work 
is often of very high excellence in its own kind. His 
treatment of simile is only a special phase of this general 
tendency. It is exemplified by the touches with which he 
elaljorates the simile of the eagle in ode v., and that of 
the storm-tossed mariners in ode xii. This full develop- 
ment of simile is Homeric in manner, but not Homeric in 
motive : Homer's aim is vividness ; Bacchylides is rather 
intent on the decorative value of tire details themselves. 
There are occasional flashes of brilliancy in his imagery, 
when it is lit up by his keen sense of beauty or splendour 
in external nature. A radiance, as of fire,” streams from 
the forms of the Nereids (xvi. 103 ff.). An athlete shines 
out among his fellows like “the bright moon of the mid- 
month night ” among the stars (viii. 27 ff.) The sudden 
gleam of hope which comes to the Trojans by the with- 
dra'wal of Achilles is like a ray of sunshine “from 
beneath the edge of a storm - cloud ” (xii. 10511). The 
shades of the departed, as seen by Heracles on the banks 
of the Cocytus, are compared to the countless leaves 
fluttering in the wind on “the gleaming headlands of 
Ida’^ (vv. 65 fT.), — ^an image not unworthy of Dante or 
of Milton. 

Among the minor features of this poePs style the most 
remarkable is his use of epithets. A god or goddess 
nearly always receives some ornamental epithet; some- 
times, indeed, two, or even three (c.//., KaXvKoo-retjmvov 
irep^v as > , . '’Apre/xtSo? A,ei?K(i>A.evoe, v. 98 1). Such a trait 
is in unison with the epic manner, the straightforward 
narrative, '^vliich we find in some of the larger poems (as 
in v.j X., and xvi). On the other hand, the copious use 
of such ornament has the disadvantage that it sometimes 
gives a tinge of conventionality to Ms work. This im- 
pression is somewhat strengthened by the fact that inany 
of the epithets are long compound words, not found else- 
where, and (in some cases at least) probably invented by 
the poet ; words wMcli suggest a deliberate effort to vary 
the stock repertory. 

The poems contained , in the new MS. are of two 
classes : I. Odes of Victory ; II. Dithyrambs. The Ode 
of Victory, imvitaov (fiikos) or Ittivikos (o/xvos), is a form 
derived from the 'u/xvos, which was properly a song in 
praise of a deity. Stesichorus (c^Vc. 610 b.g.) seems to 
have been tlie ffrst who composed hymns in honour, not 
of gods, but of heroes ; the next step was to write hymrivS 
in ctdebratiou of victories by living men. This custom 
arose in the second half of the sixth century b.c., the age in 
which the games at the four great festivals reached the 
fulness of tiieir popularity. Simonides (born c. 556 b.c.) 
wa,s the earliest recorded writer of cpiniMa. His odes of 
this class are now represented only by a few very small 
fragments, some twenty lines in all Two of. these frag- 
ments, belonging to the description of a chariot-race, 
warrant the belief that Simonides, in his epinilda, differed 
from Pindar in dwelling more on the incidents of the 
particular victory. The same characteristic is found in 


the epinilda of Bacchylides. His fifth ode, and Pindar’s 
Olympian, alike celebrate the Hctory of the horse 
Phereiiicus ; but, %vhi]e Pindar’s reference to the race 
itself is slight and general (vv. 20-22), Bacchylides 
describes the running of the %vinner much more vividly 
and fully (vv. 3749). 

The MS. contains fourteen epinikia, or thirteen if Blass be right 
in supposing that odes vi. and vii,, as numbered hy Kenyon in the 
editio princcpsy are parts of a single ode (for Laclioii of Ceos). 
Four (or on the view just stated, three) of the odes relate to the 
Olympian festival ; two to the Pythian ; three to the Istlimiair ; 
three to the Nemeaii ; and one to a Thessalian festival called the 
llerpaia. This comes last. The order in which the JVIS. arranges 
the other epinilda seems to be casual; at least it , does not follow 
(1) the alphabetical sequence of the victors’ names, or of the names 
of their cities ; nor (2) chronological sequence ; nor (3) classifica- 
tion by contests ; nor (4) classiti cation by festivals — except that the 
four great festivals precede the Pctram ', The iirst ode, celebrating 
a victory of tlie Ceaii Argndos at the Isthniua, nuw possibly hjwe 
been placed there for a biographical reason, viz., because the poet 
treated in it tlie early legends of his native island. 

A mythical narrative, connected in sonic way with the 
victor or his city, usually occujiies the central part of a 
Pindaric ode. It serves to lift the poem into an ideal 
region, and to invest it -with more than a local or tem- 
porary significance. The method of Bacchylides iii this 
department of the epinikion is best illustrated by the 
myth of Croesus in ode iii., that of Heracles and Meleager 
in ode v., and that of the Proetides in ode x. Pindar’s 
habit is to select certain moments or scenes of a 
legend, -which he depicts with great force and vividness. 
Bacchylides, on the other hand, has a gentle flow of simple 
epic narrative ; he relies on the interest of the story as a 
whole, rather than on his power of presenting situations. 
Another element, always present in the longer odt^s of 
victory, is that which may be called the “gnomic.” Here, 
again, there is a contrast between the two poets. Pindar 
packs his yrw/xat, his maxims or moral sentiments, inrf> 
terse and sometimes obscure epigrams ; he utters them in 
a didactic tone, as of one wMo can speak with the 
commanding voice of Delphic wusdom. The moralizing of 
Bacchylides is rather an utterance of quiet meditation, 
sometimes recalling the strain of Ionian gnomic elegy. 

The epinikia of Bacchylides are followed in the MS. by 
six compositions which the Alexandrians classed under the 
general name of 3i0vpap/3oiy and 'which ^ve, too, must be 
content to describe collectively as The 

derivation of SiMpapf^os is uncertain : may be the 

root seen in 6tos (cp. dt-n-oXta), and ^ipay/:?os another 
form of Opiap^os, a word by which Cratinus (c. 448 b.c.) 
denotes some kind of hymn to the wine-god. The 
“dithyramb,” first mentioned by ArcliilochuB (c. 670 B.c,), 
received a finished and choral form from Arion of Lesbos 
(c. 600 B.C.). His dithyrambs, produced at Corinth, 
belonged to the cult of Dionysus, and the members of his 
chorus {rpayiKos personated satyrs. Originally 

concerned with the birth of the god, the dithyramb came 
to deal with all his fortunes : then its scope became still 
larger : it might celebrate, not Dionysus alone, hut any 
god or hero. This last development had taken pfiace 
I before the close of the 6th century b.c. Simonides -wrote 
a dithyramb on Memnon and Tithonus ; Pindar, on Orion 
and on Heracles. Hence the Alexandrian scholars used 
^lOvpapl^os in a wide sense, as denoting simply a lyric 
poem occupied with a mythical narrative. Thus ode xvii. 
of Bacchylides (relating the voyage of Theseus to Crete), 
though it Tvas clearly a iraidv for the Delian Apollo, was 
classed by the Alexandrians among his “ dithyrambs ” — as 
appears not only from its place in our MS., but also from 
the- allusion of Servims .(on Aen. vi. 21). The six dithy- 
rambs of Bacchylides are arranged in (approximately) 
alphabetical order PAvTi7Vop46a£,'Hpa/cA7}s,’Ht^eot,t; 

. S. 11. — 7 
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07]<r£v% The principal feature, best exemplified 

by the first and third, is necessarily epic narrative, — often 
adorned with touches of picturesque detail, aud animated 
by short speeches in the epic manner. 

Several other classes of coin position are Represented l)y tlioso 
fragments of Baccliylides, preserved in aucienfc literature, which 
were knovni hefore the discovery of the new MS. (1) ij^vou Among 
these we hear of the diroire/LLWTiKol^ hymns of pious farewell, spieed- 
ii)g some god on his way at the season when he pmssed from one 
haiint to anotlier. (2) Trataves, represented by the well-known, trag- 
iiient on th (3 blessings of peace. (3) 'jrpQ(ri>dLa, choral odes sung during 
processions to temples. (4) viropxhP'^ra, lively dance-songs for religi- 
ous festivals. (5) eptoTUcd, repneseiited by hve fragments of a class 
akin to <r/c5Xta, drinking-songs. Under this head come some lively 
and humorous verses on the po^ver of wine, imitated by Ho;race 
{0. iii. 21. 13-20). It may he conjectured that the facile gi'aeo and 
bright fancy of Baechylides were seen to especial advantage in 
light compositions of this kind. (6) The elegiacs of Bacehylides 
arc represented hy two friypdg/iara dvadijinariKd, each of four 
lines, in the Palatine Anthology. The first {Anth, vi. 313) is an 
mseription for an offering commemorative of a victory gained by a 
chorus with a written by Bacehylides. The second {Antli. 

vi. 53) is an mseripffion for a shrine dedicated to ZepUyrus. Its 
authenticity has been questioned, but not disproved. 

The papyrus containing the odes of Bacehylides was found in 
Egypt by natives, and reached the British hliisenm in the autumn 
of 1896.’ It was then in about 200 pieces. By tlie skill and 
industry of .Mr F. G. Kenyon, the editor of the edUio princeps 
(1897), the MS. was reconstructed Irom these lacerated members. 
As now arranged, the MS, consists of three sections. (1) The first 
section contains 22 coiiinins of writing. It breaks off after the 8 
opening verses of ode xii. (2) The second section contains columns 
23-29. Of these, coliiimi 23 is represented only hj the last letters 
of two words. This section comprises wdiat reniaiiis of odes xiii. 
and xiv. It breaks off liefore tlie end of xiv., which is the last of 
the epiiiikia. (3) The third soctioii comprises columns 30-39. It 
begins with the mutilated opening verses of ode xv. (’AvT'rjPoplBat^ 
tho first of the dithjumnbs), and breaks off after %mrse 11 of the 
last dithyramb, I5as. The number of lines in, a column varies from 
32 to 36, the usual number being 35, or (though less often) 34. 

It is impossible to say how much has been lost betu'cen the end. 
of column 29 and the beginning of column 30. Probably, howevei', 
ode xiv., if not the last, was nearly the last, of the epiiiikia. It 
concerns a festival of a merely local character, the Tliessalian 
IleTpata, and was therefore placed after the thirteen other epinikia, 
which are eoimected with the four great festivals. The same 
lacuna leaves it doubtful whether any collective title was prefixed 
to the BiOdpapt^liou After the last coiunm (39) of the MS., a good 
deal has probably licen lost. Baccliylicles seems to liave written at 
least three other poems of this class (on Kassandra, Laoeoon, and 
Philoctetes) p and these -would have come, in alphabetical order, 
after the last of the extant six (Idas). 

The writing of the MS. is a line, unciaL It presents some ti-aits 
of a distinctly" .Ptolemaic type, though it lacks some features found 
in the earlier Ptolemaic M.SS. (these of tlieSi’d oi'2ud century n. c. ). 
Among the characteristic forms of letters is the Y, witli a shallow 
curve on the top of the upright ; a form found in MSS. asciibed to tlio 
l.st century b.c., and different from the more fully formed upsilon of 
the Romaiqjvu'iod. Another very significant letter is the S, 
WTitteii as a form wliich begins to go out after circ. 50 n.o., 
giving place to one in which the middle stroke is connected with 
the other two. From these and other indications it is proliable 
that the MS. is not later than the middle of the lirst century n.c. 

The scribe, though he sometimes corrected his own mistakes, 
was, on the whole, careless of the sense, as of 'the metre ; he seems 
to have been a mechanical copyist, excellent in penmanship, but 
intent only on the letters. The MS. has received corrections or 
small supplements from at least two different persons. One of 
them (Kenyon’s A’-^) "was contemporary, or nearly so, w'ith the 
scribe. The other (A®) "ivas considerably later ; he wrote a Roman 
cursive wdiieh might belong to the end of the first century a.d., or 
to the early part of the second. The correctors seem to be 
generally tmstworthy ; though, like the scribe, they were in- 
attentive to metre, passing over many metrical faults w-hich could 
easily have been removed. They appear to have compared their 
MS. with another, 'or others ; hut they sometimes made a bad use 
of such aid, intruding a false reading where their text had the true 
one. 

Breathings are generally added, especially rough breathings ; tho 
form is usually square, but sometimes partially rounded. Accents 
are added, not to all 'words, but only, as a rule, to 'fchr>se which 
might cause doubt or difficulty to the reader. This wxas tlie 
Alexandrian practice, accents being regarded as aids to correct 
reading, and more liberally used xvhen the dialect was not Attic. 
In accordance with the older system, the accent is not 'VTitten 


on the last syllable of a word; when the accent falls tliere, 
a grave accent is -wiitten on tlie preceding syllable, or on two 
such syllables [SXrixpcis^ rduddhp). 

As Kenyon observes, no MS. of equal antiquity is so U'ell 
supplied W'itb accents. Tlie MS. v4iicli comes neaiyst to it iii tins 
respect is tlie Aleman fragment in the LouA-^r<?, "wliicli is of siinilnr 
or slightly liigher age, belonging perhaps to tlio early part ot tlie 
first century a.:d. ; and in that MS, tlie conqiaratively iVcipient 
accents weiV^. doubtless designed to aid readers iiiif'itmiUar witli 
Aleman’s Laconian Doric. With rogaid to qtber grammatiwil or 
metiical signs {irpoatpSiaL) used in the Baechylides MB., tiiero is not 
much that'calls for special remark . Tho pimctuatiou, -whether liy t lie 
scribe or by correctors, is very sparse, and cei'tainly cannot ahvays 
be regarded as authoiitative. Tlie signs denoting tlie mid of a 
strophe or antistrophe {paragm]jJf.U8\ of an epodajm'onifi), or oi’ 
an ode {asteris/c)^ are often omitted by the sei-ibe, and, when 
employed, are sometimes placed incorrectly, or cm|»Ioyed in an 
irnjgnlar manner. 

Editions.— F. J. Kenyon. M. prmceps, 1897. — F. Blass. 
Leip 2 ig, Teubner. 1st ed. 1898; 2iid 1899.— H. JrjiENKA. 
Vienna, 1898. — IST. Festa. Text, trails, and notes. Florence, 
1898). (r. C. J.) 

Bach 0 g Francis Edward (1833-1858), 
English musical composer, was born in Birmingham, '14tl;i 
September 1833. The pupil of Alfred ^lolloii for violin, 
and Sterndale Bennett for composition, he afterwards went 
to Leipzig in 1853 and studied \vith Ilau] itnijiiiti and Idaidy. 
Considering the early age at wliicli lie dieil, Ills eompOvsi- 
tions are fairly numerous, and the best, a trio for [dario 
and strings, is still held in high esteem. Twai operettas, a 
piano concerto, and a number of piiblislied ]iianoforte pieces 
and songs, do little more tlian show how great was liis 
promise. He died at Birmingliani of ciijisrimiition on tlio 
24th of August 1858. His younger brotlier, WAf/ricii 
(1842-1888), was born in Birnungiiiini, lUtii .lime IB I'b 
and followed him to the Lidiizig Conservatorinm, “wliere 
he became an excellent pianist. Brom 1802 to 1865 lie 
studied with Liszt in Rome, and for many ymirs devoted 
himself to the task of winning popularity for Ills master\s 
works in England. At his annual concerts in London, 
nearly all Liszt^s larger -works were heard for the first 
time in England, and on the occasion of LiszBs last Ausit 
to England, in 1886, he was entertained by Baelie at a 
memoralde reception at the Grosvenor Gallery, Walter 
Bache was professor of the pianoforte at tlie Royal 
Academy of Music for some years before Ids ileatii, and 
the foundation of the Liszt scliolarship at that iristitTitioiii 
was mainly due to his efforts. He died in lAindon on Die 
26th of March 1888. An interesting memoir of the two 
brothers, by Miss Constance Baelie, ap})earod in, 1 6(1! under 
the title (a. a. f. m.) 


(Dutch, J>(itjan), an island (Imhuiging to 
tlie residency of Ternab‘) in the Mfilmjca 8ea, in 0 ' DV- 
0“ 55' S. and 127^^ 22'-128“ E. It lies we.st of the 
southern peninsula of the island of Halmahera (or Jilolo), 
and has an area of 2990 square miles. It is the most 
important island of a group formerly governed by a 
sultan, but since 1889 liy a committee of chiefs under 
the control of a Dutch v(Mtrolem\ Since 1882 the 
Batjan company has attempted to exploit the island, Imt 
unsuccessfully, owing to a defickuit knowdedge of tlie soil 
and its capabilities and a lack of labourers. 

Backergrunje^ or Bakaeganj, a. district of British 
India, in the Dacca division of Bengal, forming part of 
the joint delta of the Ganges and the Bralima|)Utra, The 
administrative headquarters are at Barisal -which is 
the only town in the district, It.s area is Sffl-O scjUiire 
miles. In 1891 the population -was 2,153,965, giving 
an average density of 590 persons per srpmre ' mile. 
Classified according to religion, Hindus numbered 680,381 ; 
Mahon-miedans, 1,462,712 Buddhists and Jains, 60S0 ; 
Christians, 4659, including 60 Europeans; others/' 133. 
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In 1901 the population was 2,291,812, showing an increase 
of 6 per cent. The land revenue and rates (1897-98) were 
E,sJ8,72,626 ; boys at school (1896-97) numbered 76,602, 
being 46*2 per cent, of the male population of school-going 
age ; the registered death-rate (1897) was 42-46 per 1000. 
TJie iiiuiiber of police was 648. Backergunje is essentially 
a deltaie tract, traversed by niunerous na-^dgable water 
cliaiinels, which afford almost the only means of communi- 
cation, By tar tlie most important crop is rice, which is 
largely exported. Jute, oilseeds, betel-nuts, and coco-nuts 
are also grown. The only rnaiiufacture is pottery. The 
islands on the sea front are ext)Osed to devastation by 
c\yclonic storm - Wiives. On account of an epidemic of 
murders, disarmament has been enforced with good effect. 
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a town of Wurteiuberg, Germany, 19 
miles by rail IST.E. from Stuttgart, with an interesting 
church (12th century), and notable tanneries and leather 
factories, also woollen and cloth mills. Population (1885), 
6003; (1895), 7380. 


Backus Ri¥er {Thlewechodyeth, or Great Fish), a 
river in Mackenzie and Keewatin districts, Canada, rising 
in Sussex lake, a small body of %vater in 108° 20' W. 
long, and 64° 25' N. lat., and flowing north-eastward to 
the Arctic Ocean, passing through several large kke- 
expansions — Belly, Garry, and SITIougal — in its course. 
It was discovered and explored by Captain (afterwards Sir 
George) Back in 1834. Its total length is 560 miles. 
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D TjBING the last decade of the 19th cen toy enormous 
strides were made in the study of the iibicpritoiis 
and minute oiganisrns known as Schizomycetes (bacteria). 

. Tlie conviction that Cohn was right in re- 
mycetes. fiicun as plants has gained ground, and 

is now generally accepted, but evidence has 
also accuniuiated to show that the group is a hetero- 
geneous one, and that many forms usually included are 
not true Schizomycetes at all. That most of the typical 
bacteria have been derived from Gyaiiophyceie, such as 
OscUlmdti, Wostoc^ (fee., while MicrocomiSi Sarcina^ &c., 
have their prototypes in Cliroococcacem, PalmellaceiB, 
may be regarded UvS fairly well established, and forms like 
Beggiatoa and SjnrocJmta have their Algal analogues in 
Oscillaria and S'jyiruli'na ; but difficulties arise in several 
cases, especially since the flagella have become better 
known. Thaxter's group of Myxobacteriacem, if these 
turn out to be autonomous, points to alliances rvith the 
Myxomycetes, and the existence of ciliated Micrococci 
togetlier with the formation of endospores — structures not 
Ivnown in the Gyanophycem — ^^reininds us of the flagellate 
Protozoa, c.g., Monas^ Ghro7mdina. Resemblances also 
exist between the endospores and the spore-formations in 
tile Bacchai'omycetes, and if Bacillus injlaius^ ii. venirB 
vulus^ (fcc., really form more than one spore in the cell, 
these analogies are strengthened. Schizomycetes such as 
Glostridiwn^ Flecfridimu, &c., where the sporiferoiis cells 
enlarge, hear out the same argument, and we must not 
forget that there are extremely minute “yeasts,’’ eavsily 
mistaken for .Micrococci, and that yeasts occasionally form 
only one spore in the cell. Further, ScMzo-saccharo77igces 
is a genus of “yeasts” which combines the peculiarities of 
the two groups. Nor must we overlook the possibility 
that the endospore-formation in non-motile bacteria more 
than merely resembles the development of azygospores in 
the conjugate, and some ITlothricaceae, if reduced in size, 
would resemble them. Meyer regards them as chlamydo- 
spores, and Klebs as “ carpospores” or possibly chkmydo- 
spores similar to the endospores of yeast. The former 
also looks on the ordinaxy disjointing bacterial cell as an 
oidium, and it must be admitted that since Bref eld’s dis- 
covery of the frequency of minute oidia and elilainydo- 
spores ainoTXg the fungi, the probability that some 
so-called bacteria-~~and this applies especially to the 
branching forms accepitecl by some bacteriologists— -are 
merely reduced fungi is inci*eased. Even the curious 
one-sided growth of certain species which form sheaths 
and stalks — e,g,, Bactermwi mrwdfor7ne^ B, 2 ^&diculatwn — 
can be matched by Algae such as Oocardmm, 
and some Diatoms in this respect ; and there are re- 


semblances in other directions between Idling iiddjylhrix 
and Bamgia. 

That bacteria have existed from very early periods is 
clear from their presence in fossils ; and although we 
eaimot accept all the conclusions drawn from 
the imperfect records of the rocks, and may dis- 
miss as absurd the statements that geologically 
immured forms have been found still living, the researchers 
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Fig. 1. — Preparations showing the various kinds of cilia and their arrangement. 
A, Bacillus suMilis Golm, and Siiif ilium undida Ehreub. ; B, Planoaoccus 
citreus (Menge) Migula; G, Fscudomtmas ^ryoopania (Gessard) Mignla; D, 
P. maaroselmis Miguia ; E, P. synpyaned (Bhrenb.) Mignla ; F, Bacillus iyphi 
Oaffky; G, B. imlgaris (Hauser) Migula; XI, Miorosjnm Comwa (Koch) 
Schroeter ; J, K, Spirilhm Esinarsch | L, M, *5'. undula (Muller) 

Elu'onb. {dll after Migula,) 

of Renault and van Tieghem have show x>fotty cleaidy 
that large numbers of bacteria existed in Carboniferous 
and Devonian times, and probably earlier. As regards 
their distribution in space, little is to be added. Several 
tropical species, especially the paxhogenic forms — eg/., Vihdo 
cholercBf &c,— have been more thoroughly examined, but no 
geographical distribution of bacteria, in the sense used with 
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regard to liiglier plants, can be spoken of. The increasing 
importance to crowded communities of a knowledge of tlie 
bacteriology of sewage, of rivers, soil, dairy farms, &c., lias 
stimulated investigation in several directions, and led to 
extensions and corrections of previous information on 
tliese subjects. It has been found that of the numerous 
species found in rivers some are nitrifying or de-nitrifying 
harmless forms, and that pathogenic and other species are 
apt to degenerate quickly, and even die, a process closely 
connected with the bactericidal action of light referred to 
below. That typhoid and other bacilli can be transferred 
by water is well known, but in clear water even the 
resistant anthrax bacillus gradually succumbs, and no 
information of value can be obtained from the mere count- 
ing of the colonies developed in cultures from any given 
water. 

The principal recent advances in our knowledge of the 
morphology of bacteria concern the motile organs (cilia), 
the nature of the cell-contents, the cell-membranes, and tlie 
nucleus and spore-forrnatioii. The bacterial cell is always 
clothed by a definite cell-ineinbrane, as was 
^llnbmne plasniolysing experiments of 

Fischer and other observers ; but wlictlier this 
is the same structure as the cell-wall of ordinary plants, 
or more of the nature of an outer pellicle of the proto- 
plasm, is ]nuch disputed. On the one hand it rai*uly 
gives clear reactions of cellulose or chitine, but appears to 
contain nitrogen and Inis been regarded as proteid in 
character, while the cilia are traced into it ; on the other, 
it is capable of swelling to relatively enormous dimen- 
sions under certain conditions, and is probably always 
more diflfliient at the surface ; in some cases dextran and 
similar carbohydrates are found in the swollen mass. In 
a few eases, however, c.//,, Sarcina^ JJacterium ocyllnum^ JJ. 
tabemclom^ &c., the cellulose reaction is said to be distinct. 
Certain forms of iron-bacteria have deposits of oxide of 
iron (rust) in the membranes. The dense capsules 
observed in some species on certain media appear to be 
characteristic Leuconosior.)^ but in others they are 

artificial precipitations. The inflated involution forms 
often found in old cultures of given species appear to bo 
due to changes induced by osmosis. 

The improv(jme.nts in technique, and especially in the 
methods of fixing and staining devised by Liilller, Fischer, 
Cilia Ermengoin, have led to important 

additions to our knowledge of the motile organs 
of the bacteria, and completely altered our idc^as of their 
frequency and distribution. The jniiiciple of all the 
methods is to fix the living and actively-moving organisms 
by simple drying in air, and then to add a medium which acts 
as a mordant and forms a delicate transparent film in which 
the bodies of the bacteria, with their extended and uninjured 
cilia, remain imbedded during tlie further staining opera- 
tions. The intense heating employed in ordinary fixing 
operations must be avoided, since it destroys the delicate 
cilia. After the fixing in the film, which is of tannin and 
osmic acid, or sulphate of iron, the superfiuous fixative is 
wavshed off, and the stain — fiichsin, silver nitrate, &c. — is 
added, and the preparation washed, dried, and mounted, 
in various ways. Yan Ermengem’s method, winch is 
very successful in many cases, may be given in detail, in 
illustration of the care necessary in such preparations. 

The Ixujteda having been carefvilly dried on the cover-slip, are 
pliin| 5 ed for from 5 to 30 minutes according to the tempemture in a 

fixing bath” of 1 vol. 2 per cent, osuiic acid, 2 voi. 10-25 per 
cent, bmnin-solution, to which 4-5 drops of acetic acid per 100 c.c, 
are added, and then carefully washed in water and alcohol. The 
; ' washed prepiration is immersed in a ^‘sensitizing bath” of 0'25- 
0^50 per cent, silver nitrate solution for a few seconds. From 
this, without further washing, it is plungiod also for a few seconds 
'only into a “reducing bath** of 5 grams gaUic add, 3 grams 


tannin, 10 grams sodium acetate })er 350 grams distilled water, 
and again without washing brought hack into the “sensitizing 
bath ” until it begins to blacken. It is then tlioroiighiy washed, 
dried, and mounted in tlie ordinary way. Mueli caro is needed in 
the details, but tlie rich brown to nearly black staining in good 
preparations shows np the cilia v'ery sha.rpl 3 a 

Such methods have brought out the facts that cilia inay 
be present during a short period only in the liie of a Seliizu- 
inycete, and that their numbers may vary according to tlic^ 
medium on which the organism is growing. ISievertlieless 
there is more or less constancy in tlie type of distribution, dm., 
of the cilia for each species when growing at its best. The 
chief results may be summed up as follows : some species, 
e.g., B. amtJi/racis, have no cilia ; others have only one iiagel- 
luin at one pole {Momt7'icho‘Us\ e.g,, Bacillus pyocyaneus 
(Fig. 1, C, D), or one at each pole : others again liave a 
tuft of sev'Cral cilia at one pole e.g., B. syn- 

eyaneiis (Fig. 1, E), or at each pole (glmpmtrichom) (Fig. 
1, J, K, L) ; and, finally, many actively motile forms have 
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Fjo: 2. — The various pliasof? of serniinatioii of i^pnnv; ul' /;o, 

(Fr.umkt'l), as jurtnully obHPi'voC in hungin;' drops nndor vin-y high itowon?. 
A, tlitt sporo sown r,it 11 .v.m., as sliinvn af lm«l .svvulhsi (/*) pon’i'pf ihiy 
by noon, ami luul pa'ininated by a.'lO, as shuivn at. c : in d at 
at 8.30 I'.M, ; thr vtauiUiug iHanuail. is soyiinniUiig into barilli as it. tdou- 
gatos, nud afi inidniglifc (,/*> eonsisltul of iwolvo amiii sogj/K iil s. B, t ?, sbov.- 
similar Kfrios orphasrs in tha order of tim small bditss in t-aoh oaso. and 
with tho tinu's of (d)sevvritioii attnoln'd. At/uml i; otssiv^ tho broaUiiig 
iiX> of tln> lilainnnt; inl-o rndlots. 1), geminating sport's 351 vjtriorts staga's, 
morn highly magniftad, aiitf f;ln>wiiig lh»' (iint r«:nt ways of fsc.iipn of tin* 
tiltuiient ir<na the sporo-nu.*.mbviirie, ' {OrvjinaL) 

the edia springing all round {Pcritrichous), e.g., B. vnigans 
(Fig. 1, G). It is found, however, that stri<‘,t reliance can- 
not be placed on the di>stinctiori between the MonotrirlumSy 
Lopihotrichous, and Ampkitrkkom conditions, since one 
and the same species may have one, two, or more cilia at 
one or both poles ; nevertheless some stri'ss may usually 
be laid on the existence of one or two as opposed to 
several — e.g., five or six or more — at one or each pole. 

In spite of their minutencvss several ccIFeontents have 
been observed, such as sulphur-granules (Colin), oil or fatr- 
drops (Meyer), and carbohydrates wdiich tiun 
blue (grannlose) or red-brown (glycogen or anylo- 
dextrin) ^with iodine (Meyer). A red pigment 
appears in Chrmnatiuui, Tkioeystls, tlmv Thi-J meaning of 
the so-ca.lled chromatin granules observed in many foWms, 
and their possible relations to nuclear snlistance, have? 
given rise to much discussion. Klebs, Biitschli, and 

others have regarded the whole of the protoplasmic con- 
tents of a bacterium as equivalent t(^ a nucleus, Imt 
Meyer^s and Wager’s preparations suggest that here as .in 
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other vegetable cells nuclei, or at least nuclear substance 
in the torni of chromatic bodies, exist, though they are 
extremely minute • Fischer doubts their being true nuclei, 
but Lligiila accepts the view that they represent them in 
a i-udiiTientary form. 

With regard to the essential details in the process of 
spore-formation and germination, resistance to physical 
reagents, &c., little advance in knowledge was 
^ 1890-1900. De Baryh 

conception of artlirospores, as contrasted with endospores, 
has been found of little value ; an arthrospore is merely 
an isolated bacterial cell in a restmg state, and such occur 
ill endosporous forms, e.g., B. as well as in 

species not known to form eiidospores. In a few cases, 
6'.//., B. Zopfii, artlirospores appear to be well formed, but 
even in this typical case it is evident that we must regard 
these resting vegetative cells as in the same category as 
the oidia or gemmai of true fungi, and in no way morpho- 
iogically specialized as spores. Similar objections have 
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Fig. ;i. — in tho dovek^pnient of sporeH of Bacillus ramosus (Fraonkel), in 
the order at the times j^iven, in a hanging drop ciiitiire, under a very 
high power. 'I'iio ])roceK.s begins with the formation of brilliant granules 
(A, il) ; the.so increase, an<l the brilliant siibstaueo gradually balls together 
tC) and fonns the spores (13), one in each seginout, which soon acquire a 
niciiibrano and ripen (E). (VrigmaL) 

been made to tho use of the term arthrospore in the 
case of Leuconosioc, where true endospores appear to be 
formed. In short, the “arthrospore'' is nothing more 
than any ordinary vegetative cell w^hich separates and 
passes into a condition of rest — just as do the ceUs of 
yeast and the encysted cells of many micro-organisms — and 
according to the older dehuition e very cell of a Micrococcus 
would be an “arthrospore." The so-called artlirospores 
of Gladothrix and other chlamydo-hacteriace^e are ciliated 
motile cells, comparable with the zoospores of Algm, and 
geriiiinatiiig forthwith to new filaments. 

Tlic conditions for s23ore- formation differ. Anaerobic 
species usually require little oxygen, but aerobic species a 
free supply. Each species has an optimum temperature, 
and many are known to require very special food-media. 
The systematic interference with these conditions has 
enabled bacteriologists to induce the development of so- 
c’aEed asporogenous races, in which the formation of 
spores is indefinitely postponed, changes in vigour, viru- 
lence, and other properties being also involved, in some 
cases at any rate. Tlie addition of minute traces of acidis, 
poisons, leads to this change in some forms; high 


tamperatiires have also been used successfully. Most 
spores are ellipsoid, but Ihose of feAm?/are sphericii^^^ 
and those of B, kptmjm^us elongated. The spore may 
be small and cause no deforination of the luother-ceH, in 
which it lies at one end or in the middle ; or it may 
during formation bring about a s^velling of the ceil or 
part of it, so that the mature sporogenous cell is drum- 
stick-shaped (Plectridiwn) as in B. tetani^ or fusiform 
{Glostridmini) as in (7, &c. Only in rare cases 

are two spores formed in the rod, A. inflat-us, hluch 
caief ul work has been done on the details of the formation, 
structure, and germination of spores, but little has been 
added to what has long been kiiowni, viz., th 5 ;it the spore 
results from aggregation of the protoplasmic contents of 
the rod (Fig. o), that no definite nucleus can be made- 
clear, that the spore-wull — probably of some altered proto- 
plasmic product — is thin and extremely resistent when ripe, 
and that germination is preceded by the rupture or dissolu- 
tion of the latter at the ends or equator, where it is appar- 
ently thinner, the contents growing out as the first rodlet 
(Fig. 2). 

Numerous attempts have been made to construct schemes 
of classification based on the pow’-er of growdng colonies to 
liquefy gelatine, to secrete coloured pigments, 
ferment certain media with evolution of carbon- 
dioxide or other gases, or to induce pathological 
conditions in animals. None of these systems, which are 
chiefly due to the medical bacteriologists, has maintained 
its xiosition, owing to the difficulty of applying the charac- 
ters and to the fact that such properties are physiological 
and liable to great fiuctiiations in culture, because a given 
organism may vary greatly in such respects according to 
its degree of vitality at the time, its age, the mode of 
nutrition, and the influence of external factors on its 
growth. Even when used in conjunction with purely 
morplioiogieal characters, these physiological pro]:)erties- 
are too variable to aid us in the discrimination of species 
and genera, and are apt to break down at critical periods. 
Among the more characteristic of these schemes adopted at 
various times may be mentioned those of Miquel (1891), 
Eisenberg (1891), and Lehmann and Neumann (1897). 
Although much progress w^as made during the decade 
1890 to 1900 in determining the value and constancy of 
morphological characters, wo are still in need of a suffi- 
ciently comprehensive and easily a]>plied sclierne of classi- 
fication, partly owhig to tho existence in the literature of 
imperfectly described forms, the life -history of whicli is 
not yet knowm, or the microscopic characters of which 
have not been examined with sufficient accuracy and 
thoroughness. The p>rincipal attempts at rnorphoiogiccLl 
classiheations recently brought forward are those of de 
Toni and Trevisan (1889), Fischer (1897), and Migula 
(1897). Of these systems, wffiich alone are available in 
any practicable scheme of classification, the t'wo most im- 
portant and most modern are those of Fischer and Migula. 
The extended investigations of the former on the number 
and distribution of cilia (Fig. 1) led Mm to propose a 
scheme of classification based on these and other morpho- 
logical characters, and differing essentially from any pre- 
ceding one. This scheme may be tabulatexl as follow^s : — 

1. Order — Hapiobacterin®* Vegetative body 

unicellular; spheroidal, cylindrical, or spirally twisted; 
isolated or connected in filamentous or other growth, 
series. 

1. Family — Coccace/e, Vegetative cells spheroidal, 

(a) Sub-family— Allococoaoe^. Division in all or 
any pianos, colon ios iiideliidto in sUapo and size, 
of ceils in sliort chains, iiregnlar chiniiis, pairs, 
OT isolated: — MicromxihS (Cohn), eeils non* 
motile ; Plwnococms (Migula), cells motile. 
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(&) Sub -family — HoMoaoccACisJE. Division X)lau6s 

regular and definite : — Barcina (Goods.), cells 
noil-motile ; growth and division in three succes- 
sive X)laii.es at right angles, resulting in packet- 
like groiijis ; Fi(m.osard/ria (Migula), as before, 
but motile ; /^h7rorc^is( lAiidiKU‘), divisioii];)lanes 
at riglit angles in two suoeessive jdanes, and cells 
in tablets of four or more ; Strepiococciis (Billr.), 
divisions in one jilane only, xesulting in chains of 
cells. 

2. Fartiily — Bagillace.e. Yegetative cells cyliudric 

(locliets), ellipsoid or ovoidj and straight. Division 
X>laues always perpeudiculai to the long axis. 

{a) »Siih-fainily---BACiLLi3A]. Sporogenousrodlets cylin- 
dric, not altered in shape Bacillus (Colin), 
non-inotile ; Bactririimn (Fischer), motile, with 
one polar iiagelluin {Monotrichous ) ; Bactrilhm 
(Fischer), motile, with a terminal tuft of cdlia 
{Lophotrickous ) ; Bactricliimi (Fischer), motile, 
with cilia all over the surface {PoritrickouB). 

(Z)) Sub-family — CLOSTitiDlEas. Sporogenous rodlets, 

spindle-shaped: — Glostridiimi (Prazm.), motile, 
peritrichous. 

(c) Suh-family — PLEcrnaBiiiiiE]. Sporogenous rodlets, 
drum - sticic - shaped : — Plcctndmrn (Fiscdier), 
motile, peritriehous, 

3. Family — Spirillace.®. Yegetative cells cyliudric, 

blit curved more or less spirally. Divisions per- 
pendicular to the long axis : — Yihrio (yililler- 
Ldffler), coinina- shaped, motile, monotrichous ; 
Spirilhvm (Ehrenb.), inore strongly curved in 
open sjjirals, motile, lophotrichoiis ; Spirochmte 
(Ehrenb.), spirally coiled in nnnierous close turns, 
motile, hut ax:iparently owing to flexile inovemeuts, 
as no cilia are found. 

■ II. OKi)ER--~Tricl*l©foacterin^« Yegetative body 
of branched or imbranched cell- filaments, tlie seg- 
ments of wdiicli sejiarate as swarm-cells (GonicUa), 

1. Fa7nily—TRicnoBAQTmxA€}E.SL Characters those of 
the Order. 

(a) Eilaments rigid, non-motile, sheathed: — 
CrenothriiC (Cohn), filaments unbranched 
and devoid of suljjhur joarticles ; 

(Wiiiogr.), as before, but with siilxdiur 
particles; Gladothrix (Cohn), filaments 
branched in a pseudo-dichotomous manner. 

(fi) Filaments showing slow X)enduloiiB and creep- 
ing movements, and with no distinct 
(Trev.), with sulphur 

imrtieles. 

The principal objections to this system are the following : — (1) 
The extraordinary difficulty in obtaining satisiiictory preparations 
showing the cilia, and the diseovGry tliat these motile organs are 
not formed on all substrata, or arc only developed during short 
periods of activity while the organism is young and vigorous, render 
this character almost nugatory. For instance, B. megathcrvmn 
and B. subtilis pass in a few hoiu‘S after commencement of growth 
from a motile stage with peritriehous cilia, into one of filamentous 
growth iH-eceded by easting of the cilia. (2) By far the majority 
of the desiwibed species (over 1000) fail into the three genera— Micro- 
coccus (about 400), Bacilhis (about 200), and BactricUwn, (about 
150), so that only a quarter or so of the forms are selected out by 
the other genem. (3) The monotrichous and loxihotrichous con- 
ditions are by no meaus constant even in the motile stage ; thus 
PsGUtlmmnas rosea (Mig. ) may liave 1, 2, or 3 cilia at either end, 
and would be distributed by Fischer’s classification between Ban- 
irinimi and Badrilhmi, according to which state was observed. 
In Miguia’s schemo the attempt is made to avoid some of these 
^fiioultios, but others are introduced by Ins otherwise clever devices 
for dealing with these puzzling little organisms. 

^ The question, AVhat is an individual ? has given rise to much 
difficulty, and around it many of the sx>eculations regarding pleo- 
nioiqihism have centred without useful result. If a tree fell apart 
into its constituent cells periodically we siiould have the same 
difficulty on a larger and more complex scale. The fact that every 
bacterial cell in a species in most cases appears equally capable of 
performing all the physiological functions of the species has led 
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most authorities, how'ever, to regard it as the individual— a view 
W' hieh cannot he consistent in those eases where a simple or branched 
lilaineiitous series exhibits differenees between free apex aud^ fixerl 
base and so forth. It may be doubted whether the discussion is 
X>rofitahle, though it appears necessary in sonia cases — cviuccrn- 
ing ];>leoin.orpliy — to adoi>t some definition of individiuih 

Myxobadcxmce(e.-~in 1857 Berkeley liguriel a curious organism 
tlieii named Ohmidroynpces, and in *1892 this and a nimiber of 
allied crgaiiisius were mdiacovered l^y Thaxter, wlnt showed tiluit 
they form plasmodium-iike aggregsitions and Imild tiicniseh'es np 
into sporogenous strnctureB quite similar in gcuieiul features to the 
cysts of Myxomycetes, except that the plasniodium is tilled with 
— or, according to Tliaxter, consists of — swaniiirig bacteria. 
Several genera and species are described, uud it tiie {Uilhor’s 
appreciation of the facts is correct, we have liere a remarkalfie 
group of organisms partaking of the natureyf iniih Melii/.ttiuyeetes 
and Mj^xomycetes as his name implies. Until t he d.etaiis of the 
life- history are bedter ivorked out it is, however, impossilde to say 
whether his views are right, or whether we have here — as seems to 
the puesoiit writer to be the case iroiu the ouiy example lie has 
lieeii able to examine— a case of symbiosis, or possibly parasitism, 
between true Scliizoniycetes and Alyxorriyectes. 

The discoveries that some species of uitrift'ing bacteria 
and pigmented forms are capalde of carbon-assiniilatioii, 
that others can fix free nitrogen, and that a 
number of decompositions hitherto nn suspected 
are accomplished by Bchlzomycetes, liavo put 
the questions of nutrition and fermentation in 
quite now lights. Apart from numerous fermemation 



Fig. 4.— a scries of phases of f?erminatioa of tho of n. nmn:<m m\si\ at 
S.30 (to tlt(( uxtreuui loft), sliowiiiL? how liio growth can Isc jncnsiuvfi. If 
.wc place Uio b:is(i of Iho tllarnoiit ia each case on a haso line in Gn; oi'fhn* of 
the successive times of obscmition rccouluil, ami ui (lislanct:-! apart jn'o- 
portional to tho intervals of tinm (SXiO, 10.0, 10.30, li.K}, ami .s.* on) ami 
civet the straightenetbout tilumeiits, the propoitiiimU iciiLrlh of em-h of 
which is here given for each period, a lino juiuing Urn tips of th« nUunciiis 
gives the curve of growth. Cf. Fig, a. (CirigmaL) 

processes such as rotting, the soaking of skins for tanning, 
the preparation of indigo and of hobaeen, hay, ensilage, 
&c., in all of which bacterial fermentations a.rc\‘oncerried, 
attention may he espiecially directed to the following 
evidence of the supreme importance of Bchizomycetes in 
agriculture and daily life. Indeed, nothing marlns the 
attitude of modern bacteriology more clearly than tlie 
increasing attention whieli is being paid lo iirteful fcriiam- 
tations. .ihe vast majijrity of these <u‘ga.nisms lira not 
pathogenic, most are harmless, and many are iiKlis],ensa.ldo 
aids in natural operations important to man. 

S'lscher has proposed that the old division into sapro 
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pliy tes and parasites should be replaced by one 'wliicli 
takes into account other peculiarities in the mode of 
nutrition of bacteria. The nitrifyingj nitrogen -fixing, 
siilpliar- and iron-bacteria he regards as monotrophic, i.e.^ 
as able to carry on one particular series of fermentations 
or decoiii].:K>sitioBs only, and since they require no organic 
food niiiterials, or at least are able to work up nitrogen or 
carbon from inorganic sources, he regards them as primi- 
tive forms in this respect, and terms them PrototrojjJiic. 
Tliey may be looked upon as the nearest existing repre- 
sentatives of the primary forms of life which first obtained 
the power of ^vorldng up non-living into living materials, 
and as playing a correspondingly important role in the 
evolution of life on our glolje. The vast majority of 
bacteria, on the other hand, which are ordinarily termed 
sapro]jhytes, are saprogenic, i.e,, bring organic material to 
the putrefactive state — or saprophilmis, ix., live best in 
such putrefying materials — or become zymogenic, Le., 
their mehibolic products may induce blood-poisoning or 
other toxic effects (facultative parasites) though they are 
not true parasites. These forms are termed by Fischer 
MetatropMc, because they require various kinds of organic 
materials obtained from the dead remains of other organ- 
isms or from the surfaces of their bodies, and can utilize 
and decompose them in various ways {Foly trophic), or, if 
monotrophic, are at least unable to work them up. The 
true parasites — obligate parasites of de Bary — are placed 
by Fischer in a third Inlological group, Faratrophic bacteria, 
to niiirk the importance of their mode of life in the 
iuterior of living organisms wiiere they live and multiply 
in the blood, juices, or tissues. 

llie growth of an ordinary bacterium consists in uni- 
fomi elongation of the rodiet until its length is doubled, 
CJrowtli division by a median septum, then 

by the simultaneous doubling in length of eaoh 
daughter cell, again folknved by median division, and so 
on (Figs. 4, 6). If the cells remain connected the result- 
ing filament repeats these processes of elongation and sub- 
sequent division uniformly so long as the conditions are 
inaintaiiied, and very accurate measurements have been 
obtained on such a form, ejj., B. ramgsus. If a rodiet in 
a hanging drop of nutrient gelatine is fixed under the 
microscope iind kept at constant temperature, a curve 
of growth can be obtained recording the behaviour dur- 
ing many hours or days. The measured lengths are 
marked off on ordinates erected on an abscissa., along 
which the times are noted. The curve obtained on join- 
ing the former points then brings out a number of facts, 
foremost among which are (1) that as long as the con- 
ditions remain, constant the doubling periods — i.e., the 
times taken by any portion of the filament to double 
its lengtli— are constant, because each cell is equally 
active along the whole length; (2) there are optimum, 
minimum, and maximum temperatures, other conditions 
remaining constant, at -which growth begins, runs at its 
best, and is soon exhausted, respectively ; (3) that the most 
rapid cell-division and maxiniuni growth do not necessarily 
accord -wdfh the best conditions for the life of the organ- 
ism; and (4) that any sudden alteration of temperature 
brings about a check, though a slow rise may accelerate 
growth (Fig. 5). It -was also shown that exposiue to 
light, dilution or exhaustion of the food - media, the 
presence of traces of poisons or metabolic products check 
growth, or even bring it to a standstill; and the death 
or injui'y of any single cell in the filamentous series slioWvS 
its effect on the curve by lengthening the doubling period, 
becfxusc its potential |)rogeny have been put out of play. 
Hardy has shown tliat such a destruction of part of the fila- 
ment may be effected by the attacks of another organism. 

Among the most important advances in our loiow- 


ledge of the bacteria are those having reference to the 
circulation of nitrogen on the globe. When -we 
refieet that some him di'eds of thousands of tons 
of urea are daily deposited, which ordinary plants 
are unable to assimilate until considerable changes have 
been undergone, the question is of importance, What 
happens in the meantime? In effect the urea first be- 
comes carbonate of ammonia by a simple hydrolysis 
brought about by bacteria, more and more definitely 
known since Pasteur, van Tieghem, and Cohn first de- 
scribed them. Lea and Miquel further proved that the 
hydrolysis is due to an enzyme — urase — separable with 
difficulty from the bacteria concerned. Many forms in 
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Fro. 5.— -Curve of grrnvtli of a filaiiient of Bmillns ramosvs (Praenliel), con- 
structed froui data sucli as in 4. The abs<ji.ssie represent intervals of 
time, the ordinates the measured lengths of the growing filament Thus, 
at 2.33 P.M. the length of the lilanieiit was 6 /u, ; at 5.45, 20 /a ; at 8 p.m., 
*7Q fj., and so on. Such curves .show differences of steepness according to 
the temperature (see temp, curve), and to alteTatlons of light (lamp) and 
darkness. {Original.) 

rivers, soil, manure heaps, &c., are capable of bringing 
about this change to ammonium carbonate, and much, of 
the loss of volatile ammonia on farms is preventible if the 
facts are apprehended. The excreta, of urea alone thus 
afford to the soil enormous stores of nitrogen combined in 
a form which can he rendered available by bacteria, and 
there are in addition the supplies brought down in rain 
from the atmosphere, and those due to other living debris. 
The researches of the decade 1890-1900 demonstrated that 
a still more inexhaustible suj^ply of nitrogen is made 
available by the nitrogen - fixing bacteria of the soil. 
There are in all cultivated soils forms of bacteria wliieli 
are cax^iable of forcing the inert free nitrogen to combme 
with other elements into compounds assimilable by plants. 
This was long asserted as probable before 'Winogradsky 
showed that the conclusions of Berthelot, Laurent, and 
others are right, and that Clostrklvmn pasteurumum, for 
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iii>stance 3 if protected frora access of free oxygen by an 
envelope of aerobic bacteria or fungi, and provided with 
the carbohydrates and minerals necessary for its growth, 
fixes nitrogen in proportion to the. amount of sugar con- 
sumed. This interesting case of symbiosis is equalled by 
yet another case. The work of recent observers leaves no 
room for doubt that the free nitrogen of the atmosphere 
is brought into combination in the soil in the nodules 
hlied with “ bacteroids ” on the roots of Leguniinose^e, 
and since these nodules are the morphological expression 
of a symbiosis between the higher plant and the bacteria- 
like “bacteroids,’’ there is evidently here also a case 
similar to the last, though it is as yet impossible to say 
where and how the nitrogen is fixed. 

As regards the ammonium carbonate accumulating in 
the soil from the conversion of urea and other sources, wm 
know from Winogradsky’s researches that it undergoes 
oxidation in two stages owing to the activity of the so- 
called “nitrifying” &cteria (an unfortunate term inas- 
much as “nitrification” refers merely to a particular 
phase of the cycle of changes undergone by nitrogen). It 
had long been known that under certain conditions large 



Fig. 6.~-Stagea in t>ie formfition of a colony of a variety of BaolUus (Proteus') 
vulgarh (Hauser), observed in a liunginji; ilrop. At 11 a.m. a rodlet apjjeared 

(A) ; at 4 i\M. it had grown and divided and broken up into eight rodlets 

(B) ; 0 shows further development at 8 D at 9.30 p.m.— all under a 

high power. At IS, F, and G furtiier skiges are drawn, as seen under much 
lower power. (Origimxl.) 

quantities of nitrate (saltpetre) are formed on exposed 
heaps of manure, cfec., and it was supposed that direct 
oxidation of the ammonia, facilitated by the presence of 
porous bodies, brought this to pass. But research showed 
that this process of nitrification is dependent on tempera- 
tee, aeration, and moisture, as is life, and that while 
nitre-beds can infect one another, the process is stopped 
by sterilization. Warington, Schloesing, Miintz, and 
others had proved that nitrification was promoted by 
some organism, when Winogradsky hit on the happy idea 
of isolating the organism by using gelatinous silica, and 
60 avoiding the difiiculties which Warington had shown to 
exist with the organism in presence of organic nitrogen, 
owing to its refusal to nitrhy on gelatine or other nitro- 
genous media.. Winogradsky’s investigations resulted in 
the discovery that two kinds of bacteria are concerned in 
nitrification : one of these, which he terms the JSfitro&o- 
hacteria, is only capable of bringing about the oxidation 
of the ammonia to nitrous acid, and the astonishing result 
was obtained that this can be done, in the dark, by 
bacteria to which only pure mineral salts — carbonates, 
sulphates, and chlorides of ammonium, sodium, and 
inagnesiuni — ^were added. In other words these, bacteria 
can. build up organic matter from purely mineral sources by 
assimikting carbon from carbon-dioxide in the dark, and 
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by obtaining their nitrogen from aimnonia. The energy 
liberated during the oxidation of the nitrogen is regarded 
as splitting the airbon-dioxide molecule, — in green plants 
it is the energy of the solar rays ■which does this. Siuca 
the supply of free oxygen is dependent on tlie activity of 
green plants the process is indirectly dependent on energy 
derived from the sun, but it is none the less aii astoiuidiiig 
one and outside the liinit:s of our pi'evioxis generiiiimtioiis* 
It has been suggested that urea is formed by |>o]y2iie]'iKitioii 
of ammonium carbonate, and foriidc aldehyde is Byntlie sized 
from COo and OHo. The Miro-baeteiia are smaller, fiiiei*, 
and quite dilhireiit from the nitroso-bacteria, and are in- 
capable of attacking and utilizing arnmoniiim carbonate. 
When the latter have oxidized ammonia to nitrite, however, 
the former step in and oxidize it still further to nitric acid. 
It is probable that important consequences ot these actions 
result from the presence of nitrifying bacteria in rotten 
stone, decaying bricks, etc., where all the conditions are 
realized for preparing primitive soil, the breakiug u[) of 
the mineral constituents being a seconda.ry matter. That 
“ soil ” is thus prepared on barren rocdcs and moiin ta.iii 
peaks may be concluded with some certainty. 

In addition to the bacterial actions wiiicli n*sult in, tlie 
oxidization of ammonia to nitrous add, and of the latter 
to nitric acid, the reversal of such processes is also lirought 
about by numerous bacteila in tlie soil, rivers, tfec. 
Warington showed some time ago that many species are 
able to reduce nitrates to nitrites, and such n‘ductioii is 
now known to occur very widely in nature. Tlie researches 
of Gayon and Dupetit, Giltay and Alrerson and otbei's 
have shown, moreover, that bacteria exist wliicIi carjy snclr 
reduction still further, so that aiumonia or exm 
nitrogen may esca^)e, Tlie imporfcince of these results is 
evident in explaining an old puzzle in. agriculture, viz., 
that it is a ^Yaatefl^i process to put nitrates aii^ 
together on the land. Fresh in an lire abounds in de- 
nitrifying bacteria, and these organiBins not only reduce 
the nitrates to nitrites, even setting free nitrogen and 
ammonia, but their effect extends to the undoing of the 
work of what nitrifjdng bacteria may be present aLsi.>, 'with 
great loss. The combined nitrogen of dead oigaiiisms, 
broken down to ammonia by jmtrefacti’ve bacteria, tlie 
ammonia of urea, ami the results of the fixation of free 
nitrogen, together with traces of nitrogen salts due to 
meteoric activity, are thus seen to luidei’go various 
vicissitudes in the soil, rivers, and surf ice of the globe 
generally. The ammonia may be oxidized to nitrites and 
nitrates, and then pass into the higher plants and be 
worlced up into proteMs, and so be handed on to anbnals, 
eventually to bo broken down by l:>actcria! action again 
to ammonia ; or the riitrates may be degraded to nitrites 
and even to ^free nitrogen or aminonia, which escapes. 

Another important advance is in our ktiow-lcdge of the 
part played by bacteria in the circulation of carbon in 
natee. The enormous niasses of cellulose de- 
posited annually on the earth’s surface are, as 
we kno^v, principally the result of eliloropliyil 
action on the carbon-dioxide of the atmosphere decomposed 
by energy derived from the sun ; and although \yo knOAV 
little as yet concerning the magnitude of other processes 
of carbon-assimilation— by nitrifying liaetoria— it is 
probably comparatively small Such cellulose is gradually 
reconverted into water and carbon - dioxide, but until 
recently nothing positive was known as to the agents 
which thus break up the paper, rags, straw, leave.h and 
wood, <fec.,jmcmnulatiug in cesspools, forests, miirshes, and 
elsewhere in such a])undance-. The work of van Ticgliem, 
van &enu3, Fribes, Omelkn sky, and others has now shown 
that while certain anaerobic liacteria decuinpose the sub- 
stance of the middle iamelia— chiefly pectin compounds-— 
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and tlius bring about tlie isolation of tlie cellulose fibres 
wlieii, for instaiice, flax is steeped or “retted,” they are 
unable to attack tlie cellulose itself. There exist in the 
mud of marslies, rivers, and cloaca^ &c., liowever, other 
anaerobic bacteria wliich decompose cellulose, probably 
hydrolysing it first and then splitting the products into 
carbon-dioxide and marsh gas. When calcium sulphate is 
present, tlie nascent methane induces the formation of 
calcium carbonate, siilpliiiretteci liydrogen, and water. We 
liave thus an explanation of the occurrence of marsh gas 
and sulphuretted liydrogen in bogs, and it is highly prob- 
able that the existence of these gases in the intestines of 
herbivorous animals is due to similar putrefactive changes 
on the- undigested cellulose remains. 

Cohn long ago showed that certain glistening particles 
observed in tlie cells of Beggiaioa consist of sulphur, and 
Winogradsky and Beyerinck ha\^e shown that a 
tacte^a, sulphur bacteria of the genera 

^ ‘ Thiothrixj (Jkmmatium^ Spirillum^ Monm^ tfec., 
exist, and play important parts in the circulation of this 
element in nature, in marshes, estuaries, sulphur 
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Fig. T.—A plate-euUitra of a bacillus wbieb bad been exposed for fonr honrs, 
on liOth March, behind a r.inc steueil-plate, in whicli the letters G aud B 
■u'ore cut. Tlie lis^iit liad to traverse a screen of ^v'atf3r before passing 
tlirouy;h the C, and one of Aeseuliu (which filters out the blue, aud violet 
rays) itefoi'ti passing the B. The plate was then incubated, and, as the 
(ili;ure. shows, tlie bacteria on the G-shaped area were all killed, whereas 
they developed idse where on tlie plate (traces of the B are just visible to 
thii right) and covered it with lin opaque growth. {Origimk) 

springs, tfec. When cellulose bacteria set free marsh gas, 
the nascent gas reduces sulphates -—e.//., gypsum — with 
liberation of SI:B, and it is found that the sulphur bacteria 
thrive iincler such conditions by oxidizing the SHo and 
storing the sulphur in their own protoplasm. If the 
runs short they? oxidize the siilplmr again to sulphuric acid, 
■which combines with any calcium carbonate present and 
forms sulphate again. Similarly nascent methane may 
reduce iron salts, and the black mud in which these bacteria 
often occur owes its colour to the FeS formed. Beyerinck 
and Jeguiiow ha%?e shown that some partially anaerobic 
sulphur bacteria can onfy exist in strata at a certain depth 
below the level of quiet waters where SHo is being set 
free below by? the bacterial decompositions of vegetable 
mud and rises to meet the atmospheric oxygen coming 
down from above, and that this zone of physiological 
activity rises and falls with the variations of partial 
prcvHSure of the gases due to the rate of evolution of the 
In the deeper parts of this zone the bacteria absorb 
th6**SH2j as they rise, oxidize it and store up the 
sulphur ; then ascending into planes more highly oxygen- 
ated, oxidize the sulxdmr to SOg. These bacteria therefore 
employ BH^ as their respiratory substance, much as higher 
plants employ carbohydrates — ^instead of liberating energy 


as heat by the respiratory combustion of sugars, they do 
it by oxidizing hydrogen-sulphide. Beyerinck has shown 
that Spirillum demdphuricam^ a definite anaerobic form, 
attacks and reduces sulphates, thus undoing the -work of 
the sulphur bacteria, as certain de-nitrifying bacteria re- 
verse the operations of nitro-bacteria. Here again there- 
fore we have sulphur, taken into the higher plants as 
sulphates, built up into proteids, decomposed by? putrefac- 
tive bacteria and yielding SH^ which the sulphur bacteria 
oxidize, the resulting sulphur is then again oxidized to 
BOj 3 and again combined with calcium to gypsum, the 
cycle being thus complete. 

Chaly?beate waters, pools in marshes near ironstone, etc., 
abound in bacteria, some of which belong to the remark- 
able genera Creiiotlirix^ Cladotkrix^ and Lepto- 
ihrix^ and contain ferric oxide, i.e.^ rust, in bacteria, 
their cell- walls. This iron deposit is not merely 
mechanical l)iit is clue to the physiological activity^ of the 
organism which, according to Winogradsky, liberates 
energy by oxidizing ferrous and ferric oxide in its proto- 
plasm— a view not accepted by Moliscli, The iron must 
be in, certain soluble conditions, however, and the soluble 
bicarbonate of the protoxide of chalybeate springs seems 
most favourable; the hydrocarbonate absorbed by the cells 
is oxidized, probably thus — 

2 Fe COy -i- 3 OH, + 0 - Fe^ (OH)^ + S CO^. 

The ferric hydroxide accumulates in the sheath, and gradu- 
ally passes into the more insoluble ferric oxide. These 
actions are of extreme importance in nature, as their con- 
tinuation results in the enormous deposits of bog-iron ore, 
ochre, and— since Molisch has shown that the iron can be re- 
placed by manganese in some bacteria— of manganese ores. 

Considerable advances in our knowdedge of the various 
chromogenic bacteria have been made by? the studies of 
Beyerinck, Lankester, Engelmann, Ewart, and ^ 
others, and have assumed exceptional iiniiortance 
omi:ig to the discovery that Bacterio-pivrpurhv— 
the red colouring matter contained in certain sulplinr 
bacteria— absorbs certain rays of solar energy?, and enables 
the organism to utilize the energy for its own life-purposes. 
Engelmann showed, for instance, that these red -purple- 
bacteria collect ill the ultra-red, and to a less extent in the 
orange and green, in bands which agree with the absorp- 
tion spectrum of the extracted colouring matter. Hot 
only? so, but the evident parallelism between this absolu- 
tion of light and that by? the chlorophyll of green plants, 
is completed by? the demonstration that oxygon is set free 
by these bacteria — by means of radiant energy trapped 
by their colour-screens the living cells are in both cases 
enabled to do work, such as the reduction of highly 
oxidized compounds. In the case of these red-purple 
bacteria the colouring matter is contained in the proto- 
plasm of the cell, but in most chromogenic bacteria it 
occurs as excreted p)igment on and between the cells, or is 
formed by their action in the medium. Ewart has con- 
firmed the principal conclusions concerning these purjile, 
and also the so-called chiorophy?!! bacteria {B, viride^ B. 
chlormum^ tkc.), the results going to show that these a, re, 
as many authorities have lield, merely? hiinute Algm. The 
pigment itself may be soluble in w?ateT, as is the case "with 
the blue-green fiuorevseent body formed by B, pgocgaueusj 
B, fluorescens^ and a whole group of fluorescent bacteria. 
Heelson foiiiKl that the jiigment of B, cycmiogenus gives a 
band in the yeilo’W and strong lines at E and F iii the 
solar spectrum— an absorption spectrum almost identicfal 
with that of triphenyl -rosaniline. In the case of the 
scarlet and crimson red pigments of B, prodigiomB, B, 
rube}\ the violet of B, viokteens^ B, Jantldnus^ &c., 
the red -purple of the sulphur bacteria, and indeed most 
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instance, if protected from access of free oxygen by an 
envelope of aerobic bacteria or fungi, and provided vdtli 
the cai'bohydrates and minerals necessary for its growth, 
fixes nitrogen in proportion to the amount of sugar con- 
sumed. This interesting case of symbiosis is equalled by 
yet another case. The work of recent observers leaves no 
room for doubt that the free nitrogen of the atmosphere 
is brought into combination in the soil bi the nodules 
filled with ‘Mmcteroids '' on the roots of LeguminoseiB, 
and since these nodules are the morphological expression 
of a symbiosis between tlie higher plant and the bacteria- 
like bacterokls/’ there is evidently here also a cUvSe 
similar to the last, though it is as yet impossible to say 
where and how the nitrogen is fixed. 

As regards the ammonium carbonate accumulating in 
the soil from the conversion of urea and other sources, we 
know from "Winogradsky’s researches that it undergoes 
oxidation in two stages ovdng to the activity of the sO'- 
called “nitrifying” bacteria (an unfortunate term inas- 
much as “ nitrification ” refers merely to a particular 
phase of the cycle of changes undergone by nitrogen). It 
had long been known that under certain conditions large 












Fig. 6.— Stages in tlie formation of a C(5loiiy of a variety of Bacillus (Prafeiis) 
(Hauser), observed in a banging drop. At 11 a.m. a rodlet appeared 

(A) ; at 4 p.M. it had grown and divided and broken, up into eight rodlets 

(B) ; 0 shows further developineiit at S p.m., J.) at 9.80 p.m. — all under a 
high power. At E, F, and G further stages are <lraVrni, as seen under much 
lower power, (priginal.) 

quantities of nitrate (saltpetre) are formed on exposed 
heaps of manure, &c., and it was supposed that direct 
oxidation of the ammonia, facilitated by the presence of 
porous bodies, brought this to pass. But research showed 
that this process of nitrification is dependent on tempera- 
ture, aeration, and moisture, as is life, and that while 
nitre»heds can infect one another, the process is stopped 
by sterilization. Waringtqn, Schloesing, Miintz, and 
others had proved that nitrification was promoted by 
some organism, when Winogradsky hit on the happy idea 
of isolating the organism by using gelatmous silica, and 
so avoiding the difficulties which Warington had shoTO to 
exist with the organism in presence of organic nitrogen, 
owing to its refusal to nitrify on gelatine or other nitro- 
genous media, Winogradsky’s investigations resulted in 
the discovery that two kinds of bacteria are concerned in 
nitrification : one of these, which ho terms the Mtroso- 
bacteria, is only capable of bringing about the oxidation 
of the ammonia to nitrous acid, and the astonishing result 
was obtoied that this can be done, in the dark, by 
bacteria to which only pure mineral salts — carbonates, 
sulpjhates, and chlorides of ammonium, sodium, and 
magnesium — were added, , In other words these bacteria 
' can build up organic matter from purely mineral sources by 
. assimilating carbon from carbon-dioxide in the dark, and 


I by obtaining their nitrogen from ammonia. The energy 
liberated during the oxidation of the nitrogen is regarded 
as splitting the carbon-dioxide molecuh?,- in green jdaiits 
it is the energy of the solar rays wliicli does this. >Since 
the supply of free oxygen is deperKleut on tlie activity of 
green plants the pi’oeess is indiivctiy d€q:)endent on energy 
derived from the sun, but it is none the less an astoiiriding 
one and outside the limits of our previous general imtions. 
It has been suggested tliat urea is formed by polymerization 
of ammonium carbonate, and formic aldehyde is syntlnjsizcd 
from OO2 and OHo. "fhe Fitro-kwt&'ia are smaller, finer, 
and quite difierent from the nitro.so-baeteria, and are in- 
capable of attacking and utilizing ammonium carbonate. 
When the latter have oxidized ammonia to nitrite, homwer, 
the former step in and oxidize it still further to nitric acid. 
It is probable that important consequences of these actions 
result from the presence of nitrifying bacteria in rotten 
stone, decaying bricks, du‘., where all the coiidition.s are 
realized for preparing pri,mitive soil, tin? breaking ii|> 0! 
the mineral constituents being a secondary matter. That 
“soil” is thus prepaid on baiTeii reeks and mountain 
peaks may be coiichulcd with some certainly. 

In addition to tlie bacterial, actions wliieh re.snlt in the 
oxidization of aimnonia to nitrous acid, and of the lalfer 
to nitric acid, the reversal of such proces.ses is also brought, 
about by numerous l^acteria in the snil, rivers, Ac. 
Warington showed some time agt^ that many species 
able to reduce nitrates to nitrites, and such reduf‘t.iou is 
now known to occur very widily in miiurtv The reseaivhe.s 
of Gayon and Dupetit, Giltay a:.ml Aberson and otluTs 
have shown, moreover, tlint. hacteria exist wh’uh cjirry s!ich 
reduction still further, so that aimn(niia or even free 
nitrogen may escape. The importance of these iv.siili.s m 
exfideut in explaining an t»kl puzzle in agriculture, viz., 
that; it; is a wasteful pro(*ass to put nitrate, s aiicl jnamn'e 
together on the land. Fresh nuimirc abounds in de- 
nitrifying bacteria, and these organisms not only reduce 
the nitrates to nitrites, even setting free nitrogen and 
ammonia, but their efiect extmids the undoing of tlie 
w^ork of what nitrifying bacteria ma.y be piV'sciit also, willi 
great loss. The combined nitrogen of dead mganisms, 
broken down to ammonia by putrehu'live ]>acteria, the? 
armnonia of iircji, and the results of the fixation of free 
nitrogen, together ■wlili tmctss of iiit^'ogen salt.s due to 
inetcorio activity, are thus vSeeu t<.i un<lerg<i various 
vicissitudes in tiie soil, rivers, and sm-faec of globt* 
generally. The ammonia may be oxidized to uitrite.s and 
nitrates, and then pass into the- higher plants {unl be 
worked up into proteids, and so be hamlet] on to animals, 
eventually to be brokt.m down by batderial action again 
to ammonia ; or the nitrates may be degra.dt?d to nitrites 
and even to free, nitrogen or ammonia, ‘wldch csaipcB. 

Another important advance is in our kiiowiedgo of tlie 
part played by bacteria in the circulation of curboii in 
nature. The enormous masses of eellulose de- 
posited annually on the earth’s surface are, as 
we know, principally the result of chlorophyll 
action on the carbon-dioxide of the atmosphere deeoinjiosed 
by energy derived from the sun ; and although we knoxv 
little as yet concerning the magnitude of otiicr proct,^sses 
of carbon-assimilation — evy., by nitrifying bacteria — it k 
probably comparatively small. Such cellulose is gradually 
reconverted into water and carbon » dioxide, but until 
rectmtiy nothing positive was known as to the ogc.^nts 
which thus break up the pa|.*er, rags, straw, ] craves, and 
wood, &€., accumulating in cesspools, forestB, inarshcB, ami 
elaewhero in such abiiiKknce. The work of van Ticghcm, 
van Senus, Fribes, Omeiiansky, and others luxs now shown 
that while certain anaerobic bacteria decoiuposo the sail- 
stance of the middle lamella— chiefly pectin compoands— 
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aiKl tlms bring about the isolation of the cellulose hbies 
when, for instance, flax is steeped or retted,’^ they are 
xinable to attaclv tlie cellulose itself. There exist in the 
mud of nmrslies, rivers, and cloacm, &c., however, other 
anaerol)ic bacteria which decompose cellulose, probably 
hydrolysing it first and then splitting the products into 
carbon-dioxide and marsh gas. When calcium sulphate is 
present, tlie nascent methane induces the foriiiation of 
calcium carbonate, sulphuretted hydrogen, and water. We 
liave thus a;D, explanation of the occurrence of marsh gas 
and sulphuretted hydrogen in bogs, and it is highly prob- 
able that the exivStence of these gases in the intestines of 
htubivorons aniinals is due to similar putrefactive changes 
on the undigested cellulose remains. 

Colrn long ago sliowed that certain glistening particles 
observed in tlie cells of Beggiatoa consist of sulphur, and 
Winogmdsky a.nd Beyerinck have shown that a 
ffcmia series of sulphur bacteria of the genera 

^ * Thiofhrij', Cliromatkim, SpiHlhim^ Monas^ drc., 

exist, and play importaiit parts in the circulation of this 
element in nature, c.f/,, in marshes, estuaries, sulplmr 



Pjo. 7.-~A of a bacillus which had boen fixposod for four lioiivs, | 

oil Miirclt, ludiind a i.inc stciiflbpUilc, in which the h*ttcrs C and B ' 
wrrc cat. The had \n traverse :i .screen of water before passing i 

thricigh tiio f\ and <-nc of A«’scnlin (which filters out the lilac and violet i 
rays) iicforo iiassing thr B. Tin? plate was then incubated, ami, as the 
figure shows, ihe'nruteria on tlc> C-slutpnd areit were all killed, whereas 
the> d''-\eiiu»k'd cl;-,e\vhcr.‘ ifu 1 he plate (traces of the B are, iii.sfc vlsibh3 to 
the right.) aud covs-n-d it with an opa'pw. growth. (OviyinaL) 

springs, ttc. Wlim cellulo.s«^ bacteria »set free marsh gas, 
the nascent gas redmats snlpha.tes— -e.//., gypsum- — with 
rilnnutlnn <if SIL, and, it is fouiid that the sulphur bacteria 
thrivi'. iindm' smtli cundirions by oxidiitiing the Sib Rnd 
storing the sulphur in Iheir own protoplasm. If the SH.^ 
runs short they oxitlize the sul]diur again to sulphuric acid, 
which coinbinths with any calchmi carbonate present and 
forms sulpliatf^ again, Similarly nascent methane may 
reduce iron salt.s, and the black mud in which these bacteria 
often occur owes its colour to the FeS formed. Beyerinck 
and Jegunow' liave shown that some partially anaerobic 
sulphur biUiteria can only exist in strata at a certain depth 
below the level of quiet waters where SHo is being set 
free below by the bacterial decompositions of vegetable 
mud and vises to meet the atmospheric oxygen coming 
down from iibovt\ and that tiiis zone of physiological 
activity rises and fulls witli the variations of partial 
pressure- of tlie gH.ses due to the rate of evolution of the 
BIL. In the deeper parts of this zone the bacteria absorb 
the Sib, and, as tliey rise, oxidize it and store up the 
sulphur’; tlieji ascending into planes more highly oxygen- 
ated, oxidize tlie sulphur to SC^. These bacteria therefore 
employ SH., as their respiratory substance, much as higher 
plants employ carbohydrates— instead of liberating energy- 
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as heat by the respiratory combustion of sugars, they do 
it by oxidizing hydrogen-sulphide. Beyerinck has shown 
that Spirillum desulphuricans, a definite anaerobic form, 
attacks and reduces sulphates, thus undoing the work of 
the snlphur bacteria, as certain de-nitrifying bacteria re- 
verse the operations of nitro-bacteria. Here again there- 
fore we have sulphur, taken into the higher plants as 
vSiilphates, built up into proteids, decomposed by putrefac- 
tive bacteria and yielding SHo wFich the sulphur bacteria 
oxidize, the resulting sulphur is then again oxidized to 
SO.p and again combined with calcium to gypsum, the 
cycle being thus complete. 

Chalybeate waters, pools in marshes near ironstone, ilc., 
abound in bacteria, some of which belong to the remark- 
able genera Grenothriiv^ Olachth'rix, and Lepto 
tlrrix^ and contain ferric oxide, i.e.^ rust, in 
their cell-walls. This iron deposit is not merely 
mechanical but is due to the physiological activity of the 
organism wdiich, according to Winogradsky, liberates 
energy by oxidizing ferrous and ferric oxide in its proto- 
plasm — a view not accepted by Moliscli. The iron must 
be in certain soluble conditions, however, and the soluble 
bicarbonate of the protoxide of chalybeate springs seems 
most favourable ,* the hydrocarbonate absorbed by the cells 
is oxidized, probably thus— 

2 Fe CO 3 + 3 OH, + 0 = Fe^ (OH)^ + 2 OOo. 

The ferric hydroxide accumulates in the sheath, and gradu- 
ally passes into the more insoluble ferric oxide. These 
actions are of extreme importance in nature, as their con- 
tinuation results in the enormous deposits of bog-iron ore, 
ochre, and — since Molisch has shown that the iron can be re- 
placed by manganese in some bacteria — of manganese ores. 

Considerable advances in our knowledge of the various 
chromogenic bacteria have been made by the studies of 
Beyerinck, Lankester, Engelmanii, Ewart, and 
, others, and have avssurned exceptional iraportaiice 
! owdng to the discovery that Bacteriogyurpu7'in — 
the red colouring matter contained in eertaiii sulphur 
bacteria — absorbs certain rays of solar energy, and enedrles 
the organism to utilize the energy for its own life^purposes. 
Engelraaim showed, for instance, that these red- purple 
bacteria collect in the ultra-red, and to a loss extent in the 
orange and green, in bands which agree with the absorp- 
tion spectrum of the extracted colouring matter. ISfot 
only so, but tbe evident parallelism between this absorp- 
tion of light and that by the chlorophyll of green })lants, 
is completed by the demonstration that oxygen is set free 
by these bacteria — ke., by means of radiant energy trapped 
])y their colour-screens the living cells are in both cases 
enabled to do 'work, such as the reduction of highly 
oxidized compounds. In the case of these red -purple 
bacteria the colouring matter is contained in the proto- 
plasm of the cell, but in most chromogenic bacteria it 
occurs as excreted pigment on and between the cells, or is 
formed by their action in the medium. Ewart has cou- 
tinned the principal conclusions concerning these purple, 
and also the so-called chlorophyll bacteria {B, viride, B, 
chlo7'mnm^ &c.), the results going to show that these a.re, 
as many authorities have held, merely iniiiute Alga>. The 
pigment itself may be soluble in water, as is the case with 
the blue-green iliiorescent body formed by B. pyocganeiis^ 
B. fitio7-'escm.% and a whole group of iluoresccnt bacteria. 
FTeelson found that the pigment of B, eganogenus gives a 
band in the yellow and strong lines at E and F in the 
solar spectrum — an absorption spectrum almost identical 
with that of triphcnyl-rosanilihe. In the case of the 
scarlet and crimson red pigments of B. pi^odigiosus^ B. 
ruber, ifec., the violet of B. molmens, B. jantldmis, &c., 
the red -purple of the sulplmr bacteria,, and indeed most 
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bacterial pigments, solution in mter does not occur, 
tliougli alcoliol extracts the colour readily. Finally, there 
are a few forms wdiich yield their colour to neither alcohol 
nor water, e,g.^ the yellow Micrococcus cereus-flavus and 
the B, herolineiuis. Much work is still necessary before 
we can estimate the importance of tliese pigments. Their 
spectra are only imperfectly known in a few cases, and the 
bearing of the absorption on the iife-hivstory is still a 
mystery. In many cases the colour- production is de- 
pendent on certain definite conditions — temperature, 
presence of oxygen, nature of the food -medium, (fee. 
Ewart’s important discovery that some of these lipoclirome 
pigments occlude oxygen, while others do not, may have 
bearings on the facultative anaerobism of these organisms. 

A branch of bacteriology which offers numerous problems 
of importance is that wdiich deals with the organisms so 
common in milk, butter, and cheese. Milk is a 
toier/s medium not only admirably suited to the growth 
of bacteria, but, as a matter of fact, always con- 
taminated with these organisms in the ordinary course of 
supply. Lafar has stated that 20 per cent, of the cows in 
Germany suffer from tuberculosis, which also affected 17 '7 
per cent, of the cattle slaughtered in Coperiliagea between 
1891 and 1893, and that one in every thirteen samples of 



Fig, S. —A fsimilar proparatiou to Fipj, 7, except that two slit-like openings of 
eqimi length allowed the light to pass, and that the light was that of the 
electric are passed through a quartz prism and casting a powerful spectrum 
on the plate. The upper slit was covered with glass, the lower with 
quartz. The hacteria killed over the clear areUvS shown. The left- 
hand boundary of the clear are.'j corresponds to tlie line F (green end of the 
blue), and the beginning of the ultra-violet was at tlie extreme right of the 
upper (short) area. The lower area of bactericidal action extends niudi 
farther to the right, because the quartz allows more ultra-rays to pass than 
does glass. The red-yeliow-green to the left of F were without effect. 
(Original.) 

milk examined in Paris, and one in every nineteen in 
Washington, contained tubercle bacilli. Hence the de- 
sirability of sterilizing milk used for domestic purposes 
becomes imperative. K o mil k is free from bacteria, because 
the external orifices of the milk-ducts always contain them, 
but the forms present in the normal fluid are principally 
those which induce such changes as the souring or 
** turning ’’ so frequently observed in standing milk (these 
ivere examined by Lord Lister as long ago as 1873-77, 
though several other species are now known), and those 
which bring about the various changes and fermentations 
in butter and cheese made from it. Tlic presence of foreign 
germs, which may gain the upper hand and totally destroy 
the flavours of butter and 'cheese, has led to the search for 
those particular forms to which the approved properties 
are due. A deflnite badllus to which the peculiarly fine 
flavour of certain butters is due, is said to be largely cm- 
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ployed in pure cultures in American dairies, and in Den- 
mark certain butters are said to keep fresh niuc]i iougi/r 
owing to the use of pure cultures and the treal:ment em- 
ployed to suppress the forms which causa rjincidity. 
Quite distinct is the search for the germs wliiili cause un- 
desirable changes, or “diseases"’; and great strides have 
been made in discovering the bacteria concerned in I’ender- 
ing milk “ ropy,” butter “ oily ” and “ rancid,” &c, Clieesi' 
in its numerous forms contains myriads of Ijaeteria, ami 
some of these are now known to be concerned in tlie 
various processes of ripening and other changes affecting 
the product, and althoiigli little is known as to the exact 
part played by any species, practical applications of the 
discoveries of the decade 1890-1900 have been made, c.//., 
Edam cheese. The Japanese have elieeses resulting iroin 
the ]:>acteiial fermentation of boiled Soja beans. 

That bacterial fermentations are accompanied by the 
evolution of heat is an old experience ; but tlie discoviu’y 
that the “ spontaneous ” combustion of sterilized 
cotton- waste does not occur simply if moi.st and pilffouT 
freely exposed to oxygen, but results when the bacteria. 
washingvS of fresh waste are iuldcd, lias led to 
clearer proof that the lieating of liay-stacks, hops, tol^aceo, 
and other vegetalfle products is due to tlie vital activity 
of bacteria and fungi, and is physiologi(*a]ly a consccimmce 
of respiratoiy processes like those in malting, it seems 
fairly established that when the preliminary heating \n\s- 
cess of fermentation is drawing to a close, thi‘ cidton, hay, 
kc., having been converted into a highly |»oi‘Oiis frinble 
and combustible mass, ma}^ then ignite in certain cir- 
cumstances by the cK'cIusion of oxygen, just as igniti*)n 
is induced by finely divided metals. A reinarkable prant 
in tins coiniexion lias always been the necessary condii- 
sioii that the Ihdng bacteria concerned must l^e exposed 
to temperatures of at least 70" C. in the hot heaps. 
Apart from the resolution of doubts as to the power of 
spores to withstand such, tempera tui*es for long periods, 
the discoveries of Miqiiel, Globig, and otliers have slicmii 
that there are numerous bacteria wliieli will grow and 
divide at such temperatures, c.g., B, thcnuoplJhis., fnmi 
sewuge, which is quite active at 70“ C., and JJ. Lu<lwigi 
and B, ilid:ensk^ kc.., from hot .s])rings, kc. 

The boilies of .sea li.sli, luackcn*! and rdhm* animals, 

I have long been known to exliihit phosphon'sccncc. This 
pheuomeiiou is due to the activity of a wliole 
series of marine bacteria of various genera, the 
examination and cultivation of wlihh have betm bcictmiu. 
successfully carried (uit by Cohn, ricyt'rinck, 

Fischer, and others. The cause of the phosphoresenmee is 
still a mystery. The suggestion that It is due to the 
oxidation of a body excreted by the bacteria socnm an- 
swered by the failure, to filter off or extnict any sudi body. 
Beyerinck’s vie^v that it occurs at the moment pe[)tun?xs 
are worked up into the proto[)lasm cannot be. regarded 
as proved, and the same must be said of the .suggestion 
that the phosphorescence is due to the oxidation of phos- 
phoretted hydrogen. The conditions of phosphorescence, 
are, the presence of free oxygen, and, generally, a relatively 
, low temperature, together with a medium containing 
sodium chloride, and peptones, but little or no carbo- 
hydrates. Considerable differences occur in tlicse latter 
respects, however, and interesting results were obtained 
I by Beyeriuck with mixtures of species ])ussessing different 
; powers of enzyme action as regards earbdiydratcs. 
j Thus, a form termed Fhotohacterinm by 

Beyeriuck whl absorb maltose, and will become luminous 
if that sugar is present, whereas P. Bfimjeri k indifferent 
to niidtose. If then we prcpiire densdy instmiinatiMl 
plates of these two bacteria in gelatine food -medium to 
which starch is added as the only carbohydrate, the bac- 
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teria grow do not pliosphoreBce. If we now streak 
these plates with an organism, e,g,, a yeast, wliich sac- 
charifies starch, it is possiWe to tell whether maltose or 
levulose and fructose are formed ; if the former, only 
tho>se plates containing P. phoqAorescem will become 
liuninous ; if the latter, only those containing P, Pflugeri, 
It has long been knowm that the production of vinegar 
depends on tlie oxidization of the alcohol in wine or beer 
sicid, the chemical process being prob- 
eddy ciirried out in two stages, vk, the oxida- 
tion of the alcohol leading to the formation of 
aldehyde and water, and the further oxidation of the 
aldehyde to acetic acid. The process may even go farther, 
and tiie acetic acid be oxidized to CO^ and OHg ; the art 
of the viiiegar-imiker is directed to preventing the accom- 
plishment of the last stage. These oxidations are brought 
about by the vital jictivity of several bacteria, of which 
four — Paeteriunb aceti^ Jl pastemiamim^ B, hiitdngimmm^ 
and B, been thorouglily studied by Hansen 

and A. Brown. It is tliese bacteria which form the zoo- 
ghea of tin:* '‘mother of vinegarA though this him may 
(a:)ntain otlier organisms as well. The idea that this him 
of l>acteria oxidizes tiie alcohol beneath by merely con- 
densing atmosplieric ox^'geji in its interstices, after the 
manner of spongy ]:»latimim, has long been given up; but 
t]:ie explanation cd the action as an incomplete combustion, 
depending on the peculiar respiration of these organisms — 
much as in the case of nitri:fying and sulphur bacteria — 
is not clear, tliougli the discovery that the acetic bacteria 
will not only oxidize alcohol to acetic acid, but further 
oxidize the latter ti:> and OH^ supports the view that 
the alcohol is absorbed iw the organisiii and employed as 
its respirable substance. Promise of more light on these 
Cjxidation. fermentations is ahbrded by the recent discovery 
that not only liaeteria and fungi, but even the living cells 
of liigher plants, contain peculiar enzymes which possess 
the remarkable proper of “carrying'’ oxygen — much as 
it is carried in the siilpliiiric acid chamber — and which 
have therefore been termed oxydases. It is apparently 
the presence of tliese oxydases which causes certain wines 
to change colour and alter in taste when poured from 
bottle to glass, and so exposed to air, 

Aluch as the decade from 1880-90 abounded with 
investigations on tlie reactions of bacteria to heat, so 
llie lullowiiig decade was remarkable for dis- 
covmies i\*gfirding the eifects of other forms of 
an .ig ir. energy. The observations of Dowmes 

and Blunt in 1877 left it iiiicertaiii whether the bacteri- 
cidal cliects in liroth cultures exposed to solar rays were 



Fig. 9.— Ginf?er-beer plant, showing yeast (SaciMromym 2 }yrifoml<) 
in till* iiieshos of the bacterium (B. venniforme). {OvigUial,) 

due to tliermal action or not. Fiirthm* investigations, in 
wliich Aidoing, Buchner, Chmelewski, and others took 
part, have led to the proof that rays of light alone are 
quite capable of killing these organisms. The principal 
questions w'ero satisfactorily settled by Marshall Ward’s 
experiments in 189t>-93, when he showed that even the 
spores of anthrach^ which withsta-nd temperatures of 


IOC" C. and upwards, can be killed by exposure to rays of 
reflected light at temperatures far below anything injuri- 
ous, or even favourable to growth. He also showed that 
the bactericidal action takes place in the absence of food 
materials, thus proving that it is not merely a poisoning 
effect of the altered medium. The principal experiments 
also indicate that it is the rays of highest refrangibility 
— the blue-violet and nltra-violet rays of the spectrum: — 
which bring about the destruction of the organisms (Figs. 

7, 8). The practical effect of the bactericidal action of 
solar -light is the destruction of enormoiivS quantities of 
gex’ms in rivers, the atmosphere, and other exposed situa- 
tions, and experiments have shown that it is especially the 
pathogenic bacteria — anthrax, typhoid, tbc. — which thus 
succumb to light-action ; the discovery that the electric arc 
is very rich in bactericidal rays led to the hope that it 
could be used for disinfecting purposes in hospitals, but 
mechanical difficulties intervene. The recent application 
of the action of bactericidal rays to the cure of lupus is, 
how^ever, au extension of the same discovery. Even -when 
the light is not sufficiently intense, or the exposure is 
too short to kill the spores, the experiments show that 
attenuation of virulence may result, a point of extreme 
importance in connexion with the lighting and ventilation 
of dwellings, the purification of rivers and streams, and 
the general diminution of epidemics in nature. 

As we have seen, thermophilous bacteria can grow at 
high temperatures, and it has long been kno'wn that some 
forms develop on ice. The somewhat different 
question of the resistance of ripe spores or cells 
to extremes of heat and cold has I’eceived atten- 
tion. Havenel, Macfadyen, and Howland have shown that 
seA^eral bacilli will bear exposure for seven days to the 
temperature of liquid air (-192“ G. to -183“ C.) and 
again grow when put into normal conditions. More 
recent experiments have shown that even ten hours’ 
exposure to the temperature of liquid hydrogen - 252“ 0. 
(21“ on the absolute scale) failed to kill them. Farmer 
has shown the probability that in all these cases of 
resistance of seeds, spores, <&c., the fact that completely 
dry albuniiii does not lose its coagulability on heating to 
110“ C. for some hours may be of importance, since it is 
well known that completely ripe spores and dry heat are 
the conditions of extreme experiments. 

No sliarp line can he drawn between pathogenic and 
non -pathogenic Schizomycetes, and some of the most 
marked steps in the progress of our modern 
knowledge of these organisms depend on the 
discovery that their pathogenicity or virulence 
can be modified — diminished or increased — by definite 
treatment, and, in the natural course of epidemics, by 
alterations in the environment. Similarly we are unable 
to divide Schizomycetes sharply into parasites and sapro- 
phytes, since it is well proved that a number of species — 
facultative parasites — can become one or the other accord- 
ing to circumstances. These facts, and the further know- 
ledge that many bacteria never observed as parasites, or 
as pathogenic forms, produce toxins or poisons as the 
result of their decompositions and fermentations of organic 
substances, have led to important results in the applica- 
tions of bacteriology to medicine. 

Bacterial diseases in the higher plants have been 
described, but the subject requires careful treatment, 
since several points suggest doubts as to the 
organism described being the cause of the 
disease referred to their agency. Until recently 
it was urged that the acid contents of plants explained 
their immunity from bacterial diseases, but it is now 
known that many bacteria can flourish in acid media. 
Another' objection was that even if bacteria obtained 
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access tliroiigli tlie stomata, they could not penetrate tlie 
eeli-Avalls bounding tlie interceiluiar spaces, for altlioiigli 
certain anaerobic forms are known to ferment cellulose, 
no undoubted bacterium has been shown to possess the 
power of penetrating the cell Avails of living cells, unless 
we except the bacteroids of LeguminosejB first described by 
Marshall Ward in 1887, and conlirmed by Miss DaWvSon 
in 1898. On the other hand a Io3:ig list of plant -diseases 
liave been of late years attributed to bacterial action. 
Bonie, c.r/,, wet rot of pohitoes, the Sereh disease of 
the sugar-cane, the slime duxes of oaks and other trees, 
are not only very doubtful cases, in ^Yhich other organisms 
such as yeasts and fungi play their parts, but it may be 
regarded as extremely improbable that the bacteria are 
the inimaiy agents at all ; they are doubtless sa,prophytic 
forms which have gained access to rotting tissues injured 



Pia. 10. — Tlie Ging&r-beer plant. A, one of the brain-Iike {^filatinoiis masses 
into which tho mature “plant," oonchmsen ; B, tho bacterium with and 
without ilA gelatinous sheaths (ef. Pig. 0) ; 0, tj^pical filaments ami 
rodlets in the slimy sheaths ; D, stages of gvuw'th of a sheathed fUamenl— 

' : « at 0 A.M., b at a p.ai., c, at 9 p.ai., d at II A.ai. next day, c at B p.m., fat 

h p.ar., </ at 10,30 A.M. next day, //, at 24 hours later. (Orighial.) 

by other agents. Saprophytic bacteria can readily make 
their way down the dead hypha of an invading fungus, 
or into the punctures made by insects, and Aphides have 
' been credited with the bacterial infection of carnations, 
; ' though more recent researches by Woods go to show the 

correctness of his conclusion that Aphides alone are re- 
' sponsible for the carnation disease. On the other hand, 
recent^ inYestigation has brought to light cases in which 
. bacteria appear to be the primary agents in certam 
^ ‘ ' diseases of plants. The principal features are the stop- 
; ; ; - , : , the vessels and consequent wilting of the shoots ; 

as a rule the cut vessels on transverse sections of the 
shoots appear brown and choked mtli a dark yellowish 
slime in which bacteria may be detected, e.//., cabbages, 

, , cucumbers, potatoes, dsc. Li the carnation disease and in 

, ; ^ ' certain diseases of tobacco and other plants the seat of 
' ' ; : , bacterial action appear'S to be the parenchyma, and it may 
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be that Aphides or other piercing insects infect the plants, 
much as insects convey pollen from plant to plant, or 
(though in a difibrent way) as niosc|uitoes iuieet man 
with malaria. If the most recent work on tlie cabbage 
disease may be accepted, the bacteria nnike^ their entry 
at the water pores at the niargiiis of the Jeai, and thence 
via the glandular cells to the tracheids. bTothing is known 
of the mode of action of bacteria on these |>la,rits, lint it inay 
be assumed "with great conlidence that they excrete enzymes 
and poisons (toxins), ‘which diffuse into tlie cells and kill 
them, and that the effects are in principle the^ same as 
those of parasitic fungi. Support is jbund for this opinion 
in Beyerinek^s discovery that the juices of tobacco plants 
affected with the disease knowm as ‘4eai mosaic,*’ will 
induce this disease after liltratiou tlirmigh porceliiin. 

In addition to such cases as the Kepliir and (linger-liecr 
plants (Figs. 9, 10), where anaerobic bucterii are associattal 
with yeasts, several interesting examples of sym- 
biosis aiiiODg bacteria are now known. Bacdliis 
c/iauuoei ferments cane-sugar suintions in sucli 
a -way that normal butyric acid, inactive lactic acid, carbnie 
dioxide, and liydrogen result; J//crfH’orcHs aciih-paralncfici, 
ou the. other liand, ivrment.s suds sdulioius to opticnlly 
active pauilactie arid. Nencki sliowed, howc^-er, that if 
both tliese organisms occur tigetlicr, the resulting pro- 
ducts contain large, quantities of norma 1 Imryl alcohol, ;i 
substance neither hactes'iiim can ]u’oduct' alsHca Other 
observers have brought forward othci' cases, ''rhus neither 
.B, coll nor the 7). de//y7/vV/cu/as‘ of Burri ai'.d Bmtzer can 
redneo nitrafes, but if acting togrilier they so cn>mpletdy 
undo tlie structure of sodium nit rale tliat flic nitrogen 
passes off’ in the free state. \hn Henns s]in\o,-d tha.t the 
concurrence of two liactcria, is necessary before Ids //. 
(if)hi/(ohacter can ferment celluhjse, and the cast? of mud 
bacteria which evolve sul].hnrette4l hydrogen behw W'ldch 
is utilized by sulphur bacteria alutve lias aln^ady bcmi 
quoted, as also that of 'Winogradskyh C/osti-itlium 
iaimni^ which is anaerobic, and can fix niti*ogeii (Cily if 
protected from oxygem by aerobic species. It is vm‘y prob- 
able that nunievous symbiotic fermentations in the soil 
are due to this co-operation of oxygen “]>rotec1ing sjiccies 
with aiuiendnc ones, c.//., TiIhuhs, 

Astonishment lias been frerpiently expressed at thi‘ 
powerful activities of ]>acte:ria— -tlicir rapid growth and 
dissemination, the coctensivo and |>rofoiind 
decouqiositioms and fcnuentations inducetl by 
tlieni, the resistance of tluar s])oves to <lcsicca- 
tion, heat, &c. — but it is waalh while to ask h,ow fa.r 
these pro]>erties are really remarkable when all tlui data 
for comparison with other organisms are considcu’tni. In 
the first place, the extremely sniali size and isolation eff* 
the vegetative cells place the protoplasmic amteiits in 
peculiarly favourable cireumstanees for action, and we 
may safely conclude that, -weight for -weight and molecule 
for molecule, the, protoplasm of bacteria is liroiight- into 
contact with the environment at far more points and over 
a far larger surface than is that of higher organisiiis, 
whether — as in plants — it is distributee! in thin ]ayu>rB 
round the sap-vacuoles, or-~~as in animals— is liatlied in 
fluids brought by special mechanisms to irrigate it. Not 
only so, the isolation of the cells facilitates the <*xcliaiige 
of liquids and gases, the passage in of food materials ami 
out of enzymes and products of metabolism, and thus 
each imit of protoplasm obtains opijortunities of iiu- 
mediate action, the results of ‘which are removed with 
equal rapidity, not attainable in more complex multi- 
cellular organisms. To put the matter in anotheu* \vay, if 
w’-e could hnagine all the living cells of a large oak or of a 
horse, having given up the specializations of function 
impressed on them during evolution and simply carrying 
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out the fundaiuental functions of nutrition, growth, and 
multiplication which mark the generalized activities of 
the bacterial cell, and at tlie same time rendered as 
accessible to tiie tniviromnent by isolation and consequent 
extension of surface, we should doubtless find them exert- 
ing (3}ianges in the fermentible fluids necessary to their 
life similar to those exerted by an equal mass of bacteria, 
and that in irroportion to their a])proximation in size to 
the latter. Ciliary movements, which undoubtedly con- 
tribute in ^bringing tlie surface into contact wdth larger 
supplies of oxygen and other fluids in unity of time, are. 
not so rapid or so extensive when compared with other 
standards tliaii the a}.>parent dimensions of the microscopic 
field, lliie microscope magnifies the distance traversed 
as ■well as the organism, and although a bacterium which 

covers 9-10 cm. or 
more in 15 minutes 
— say 0*1 mm. or 
100 /A per second — 
appears to be dart- 
ing across the field 
with great velocity, 
because its own 
small size — -say 
5x1 — comes into 
comparison, it 
should be borne in 
mind that if a 
mouse 2 inches long 

only, travelled 

Fiu. 11. un ooVtuy of .'i .spedm of ii-ci 

tin? tilth day* tUCUt}' tlllieh Its 

Tji*' and outllcr^^ are com- oWll length, i.e. 40 
(if ‘,yrirhits ,4 hiaiufuts itiid the cou- . i. .. • , i 

limr.s are conUmnllv chanj^in.i^ 'wliile the lUCiieS 111 11 SeCODU, 

laagriiued. the distance tra- 
versed in 1 5 minutes 

at that rate, viz., 1000 yards, would not appear excessive. 
In a similar iwi}' we must be. careful, in our wonder at the 
marvellous rapidity of cell-division and growth of bacteria, 
that ive do not exaggerate the significance of the pheno- 
menon. It takes any ordinary rodlet 30-40 minutes to 
double its lengtli and divide into two equal daughter cells 
wiieii growth is at its best (see Figs. 4 and 5) ; nearer the 
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Fitt. ‘m— iv>rtir.u.s of a colony such a;^ that in Fig. IX, highly nmj?niiied, show- 
ing tliH kiudft of chiuiges bronp^ht about in a few iniuutess, from A to B, and 
B to C, by tho pfrowth and ciliary movements of the lllaineiits. The arrows 
sho\s'‘ thcllirection of motion. lOrUjiiial,) 

minimum it may require 3-4 hoxxrs or even much longer. It 
is by no ineauB certain tliat even the higher rate is greater 
tlian that exhibited by a tropical bamboo which will grow 
over a foot a day, or even common grasses, or iisparagxxs, 
during the active period of cell - division, though the 
phenomenon is hero complioated by the phase of exten- 



sion due to intercalation of water. The enormous extension 
of surface also facilitates the absorption of energy from 
the environment, and, to take one case only, it is impos- 
sible to doubt that some source of radiant energy must be 
at the disposal of those prototrophic forms which decom- 
pose carbonates and assimilate carbonic acid in the dark 
and oxidize nitrogen in dry rocky regions where no 
organic materials are at their disposal, even could they 
utilize them. It is usually staged that the carbon-dioxide 
molecixle is here split by means of energy derived from 
the oxidation of nitrogen, but apart from the dact that 
none of these processes can proceed until the tempera- 
ture lises to the minimum cardinal point, Erigelmanii^s 
experiment sho'ws that in the purple bacteria rays are 
used other than those employed by green plants, and 
especially ultra-red rays not seen in the spectrum, and we 
may probably conclude that ^^dark rays” — {,e,^ rays not 
appearirjg in the visible spectrum — are absorbed and 
emifioyed by these and other colourless bacteria. The 
purple bacteria have thus two sources of energy, one by 
the oxidation of sixlphixr and another by the absorption of 
“dark rays.” Stoney {Scient Froc, IL Duh, Soc,^ 1893, 
p. 154) has suggested yet another source of energy, in the 
bombardment of these minute masses by the molecules of 
the environment, the velocity of which is sufficient Jo 
drive them xvell into the organism, and carry energy in of 
Avhich they can avail themselves, 
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II. Pathological. 

The action of bacteria as pathogenic agents is in great 
part nierety an instance* of their general action as'pro- 
Bacierio-- chemical change, yet bacteriology as 

Jo^y. ^ whole has become so extensive, and has so 
important a bearing on subjects widely ditferent 
from one another, that division of it has become essentia]. 
The science will accordingly be treated in this section from 
the pathological standpoint only. It will ]}e considered 
under the three following heads, viz. (1) the methods eim 
l-doyed in the study ; (2) the modes of action of bacteria 
and the elFects produced by them; and (3) the facts and 
theories with regard to immunity against bactejhil disease. 

The demonstration by Pasteur (see ScHizoMYCETESjii'^n??/. 
Lrit.^ ninth ed.) that definite diseases could be produced 
Historical proved^a great stimulus to researcli 

summary. m the etiology of infective couditious, and the 
result "syas a rapid advance in human knowledge 
alkmpovtant factor in this remarkable progress 4as 
the introduction by Koch of solid culture media, of the 
“ plate-inethod,” &c., an account of which he published in 
lbbl._ By means of these the modes of cultivation, and 
especially of ^separation, of bacteria were greatly simplilied, 

\ arious modifications have since been made, but the routine 
methods in bacteriological procedure still employed are in 
^■eat part those given by Koch. By 1S70 the anthrax 
bacillus had been obtained in piirei cultiin' by Koch and 
some other pathogenic bacteria had been observed in the, 
tissues, but It was in the decade 1880-90 that the most 
important discoveries were made in this field. Thus the 
Victoria of suppuration, tubercle, glanders, diplithoria, 
typhoid fover,_ cholera, tetanus, and others were identified 
and their relationship to the individual diseases e.stablished! 

In the last decade of the 19th century the chief discoveries 
wem of the bacillus of iufiuenza (1892), aud of the bacillus 
ot plague ( 1 bUy Immunity against diseases produced by 
bacteria has beeu the subject of systematic research from 
■looU onwards. In producing active immunity by the 
attenuated vira^ Dnguid andBurdon-Sanderson, and Green- 
field m Great Britain, and Pasteur, Toussaint, and Chau voau 
in J) ranee, were pioneers. The work of Metclmikofl; dating 
from about 1884, has proved of high importance, his 
theory of phagocytosis having proved a great stimulms to 
research, and having also contributed to important advances. 
Ihe modes by which bacteria produce their eftects also 

tW 5 toxic products. The earlier work, notably 

hat ot Bnegei, chiefly concomed ptomaines (vule in fra) 
but no great advance resulted. A new field of inquiry 
was, however, opened up when, by filtration, a bacteriuim 

<190l^e con3iLd SSe! “'ist still 
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free toxic fluid was obhiined wliich produced the important 
symptoms of the disease — in the case of diplitlieria ly 
iioux and Yersin (1888), and in the case of tetanus a litlle 
later by various observers, lleseareli was llius directed 
towards ascertaining the nature of the toxic bndie.s in such 
a fluid, and Erieger and Fraenkel (1890) found that tliey 
were proteids, to which they gave the name to.xail)iimins}' 
Though subsequent researches lia,ve on tlic* wjjcilc con- 
firmed these results, it is still a matter of dispute whetijer 
these protcids are the true toxins or merely contain the 
toxic bodies precipitated along -with them, in the rnited 
Kingdom the \vork of Sidney Marlin, in tlie scq-.aratioii uf 
toxic substances from the bodies of those? '\\h(.i havr^ died 
froin certain diseases, is also -worthy of nieiiliun. Immunin- 
against toxins also became ii subject ot iiivestimition, ttiid 
the result was the discovery of the antitoxie aeuon of the 
serum of animals immunized against tetanus toxin by 
Behring and Kitasato (1890), and by Tizzmii and Cattanl 
A similar result was also obtained in the ease, of diphtheria. 
The facts witii regard to passive innnmdty wtuc thus 
established, and were put to practical a]iplica,tion liy tho 
introduction of dijihtheria. antitoxin as a tlicrajimuit? ageid 
in 1894. Idle tecimhjue of serum ]>rcparalioii lias become 
since that time great)}’ elaliorated aiul improvi'd, ilai W'ork 
of Ehrhch m tliis respect being sj'iccially notewort hy. Thv 
k^vs of passive ininiunity wt‘ri‘ shown in hnUl als/i iii tlu‘ 
case of immunity against living organisms la- .l‘[eitlbr 
(1894), and various antbbacrerml sera. hiw. bivn iutov 
the.se tlie anti~streptc]cnccic serum of IMarnmrek 
(1895) Ls ]>roba,])ly tlie must important. I’la- prifici|tles 
of })rotective inoculation lioen dt'Veluped and pr.m- 

tically ajqdied on a. largti scale, iiijialjy by ilairkiue in tlu? 
case of cholera (1893) and plague (lApd), and ivecnt]^- ]y 
Wright and Bemple in the case of typhoid fever. \)ne 
otliei discovery oi great importance may Ik: iiic‘ntionod, viz 
the agglutinative action of t].io serum of a patient suffcriim’ 
tioin a bacteria] disease, first discovered in t|]{‘ case uf 
typhoid fever independently by MYdal and l.c Gninbanm 
m I89b, though led up to by the work of .PfdlFcr, Grii])e 5 ’ 
and Durham, and others. Thus a JiC-w aid was added tt< 
medical science, vk, set urn diagnosis of disease. It will 
thus be seen that the last decade of the 19th century n'*-; 
largely occuiued witli the investiga'f ion nf tuxins, rj* \u.ic^k 
tions ot imimmity, and of the properties of the’ sornm of 
immunized animals ; it will stami out in the Jdslxu'v nf 
mtahcai science us f;ho period in w-hicl'i stuum llicrapeut ies 
aml^ serum diagnosis had tlieir ],mlij. 

The melhuds employed in studying the relation of 
bacteria to distA.se are in principle coinpurallvely .simple, 
but coiisuleraljle experhmee and uuuat care are 
necessary in applying tliem and in intiTpretim^ Methods 
results. In any given disease there are iliree 
chiei steps, viz. (I) tlie discovery of a bicteriiim in the 
attected tissues ]:;y means of the microscope ; ( 2) the obtain- 
mg of the bacteiinm in pime culture ; naid (3) the j.roduetion 
ot the dmease by inoculation with a pure culture. By means 
ot microscopic examination more than one organ km may 
pmetmies be observed in the tissues, but one single orgaiL 
ism by Its constant pre.sence and special relations tc^ the 
issue changes can usiudly be selected as the probable cau.se. 
ot the disease, and attempts towards its cultivation can them 
of " microscopic examination requires the use 

of the finest lenses and the application of various 

.re almost exclusively used, on account of tlieir spc^cki 

fl The methods vary 

much m detail, though in each case the endeavour i.s to 

Pfk^slblo^^ <iceply and the tis.sue3 ms faintly, as 

possible. Sometimes a smipie watery solution of tim dve 
IS su&cient, but very often the be.st result is obtained by 
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increasing tlie staining power, «.</., by addition of weak 
alkali, applicixtion of heat, &c., and by using some snb- 
staBOB which acts as a mordant and tends to fix the stain 
to the bacteria. Excess of stain is afterwards removed 
from the tissues by the nse of decolourizing agents, such 
as acids of varying strength and concentration, alcohol, 
&c. Different bacteria behave very differently to stains ; 
some take them up rapidly, others slowly, some resist 
decolourization, others are easily decolourized. In some 
instances the stain can be entirely removed from the 
tissues, leaving the bacteria alone coloured, and the tissues 
can then be stained by another colour. This is the case 
in the methods for staining the tubercle bacillus and also 
in Gram’s meihod, the essential point in which latter is the 
treatment with a solution of iodine before decolourizing. In 
Grain’s method, however, only some bacteria retain the stain, 
while others lose it. The tissues and fluids are treated by 
various histological methods, but, to speak generally, ex- 
animation is made either in films smeared on thin cover- 
glasses and allowed to dry, or in thin sections cut by the 
microtome after suitable hardening and fixation of the 
tissue. In the case of any bacteriuni discovered, observa- 
tion must be made in a long series of instances in order to 
determine its invariable presence. 

In cultivating bacteria outside the body various media 
to serve as food material must be prepared and sterilized 
liy heat. The general principle in their prepara- 
thnL f'ke nutriment in a form as 

nearly similar as possible to that of the natural 
habitat of the bacterium — in the case of pathogenic bacteria, 
tlie natural fluids of the body. Tlie media are used either 
in a fluid or solid condition, the latter being obtained by 
a process of coagulation, or by the addition of a gelatiniz- 
ing agent, and are placed in glass tubes or flasks plugged 
with cotton-ivool. To mention examples, blood serum 
solidified at a suitable temperature is a highly suitable 
medium, and various media are made with extract of meat 
as a basis, with the addition of gelatine or agar as solidi- 
fying agents and of non-coagulable proteids (commercial 
“ peptone ”) to make up for proteids lost by coagulation in 
the preparation. The reaction of the media must in every 
ease be carefully attended to, a neutral or sliglitly aOcaline 
reaction being, as a rule, most suitable. The media from 
the store-flasks are placed in glass test-tubes or smaii flaslcs, 
protected from containination by cotton-wool plugs, and 
are sterilized l:>y lieat. As a rule the solid media are to be 
preferred, since bacterial growth appears as a discrete mass 
and accidental contamination can be readily recognized. 
Cultures are made by transferring by means of a sterile 
]>latiiiuni wire a little of the material containing the bacteria 
to the medium. The tubes, after being thus inoculated, 
arc kept at suitable temperatures, usually either at 0., 
the temperature of tlie body, or at about 20° C., a warm 
summer temperature. For maintaining a constant tempera- 
ture incubators with regulating apparatus are used. The 
simplest case is that in which only one variety of bacterium 
is present, and a “ pure culture ” may then be obtained at 
once. When, however, several species are present together, 
means must be adopted for separating them. For this 
purpose various methods have been devised, the most im- 
portant being the plate-^meihod of Ivoch. In this method 
the bacteria are distributed in a gelatine or agar medium 
liquefied liy heat, and the medium is then poured out on 
sterile glass plates or in shallow glass dishes, and allowed 
to solidify. Each bacterium capable of growth gives rise 
to a colony visible to the naked eye, and, if the colonies 
are sufficiently apart, an inoculation can be made from 
any one to a tube of culture -medium and a pure culture 
obtained. Gf course, in applying the method means 
must be adopted for suitably dfluting the bacterial mixture. 
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Another important method consists in inoculating an animal 
with some fluid containing the various bacteria, A patho- 
genic bacterium present may invade the body, and may be 
obtained in pure culture from the internal organs. This 
method applies especially to pathogenic bacteria -whose 
growth on culture media is slow, the tubercle bacillus. 

The full description of a particular bacterium implies 
an account not only of its microscopical characters, but 
also of its growth characters in various culture media, its 
biological properties, and the effects produced in animals 
by inoculation. To demonstrate readily its action on 
various substances, certain media have been devised. 
For example, lactose and the other sugars are added to 
test the action of -the bacterium on these substances ; 
litmus is added to show changes in reaction, specially 
standardized media being used for estimating such 
changes ; peptone solution is comniouly employed for 
testing whether or not the bacterium forms indol ; steril- 
ized milk is used as a culture inediuni to determine 
"whether or not it is curdled by the growth. Sometimes 
a bacterium can be readily recognized from one or two 
characters, but not infrequently a whole series of tests 
must be made before the species is determined ; this is, 
for example, the case wfith members of the hadllus coli 
group. 

The modes of cultivation described apply only to 
organisms which grow in presence of oxygen, Some, 
however — the strictly cvnaerohic bacteria — grow only in 
the absence of oxygen, hence means must be adopted for 
excluding this gas. It is found that if the inoculation be 
made deep down in a solid medium, groivtli of an anaerobic 
organism will take place, especially if the medium contains 
some reducing agent such as glucose. Such cultures are 
called “ deep cultures.” To obtain growth of an anaerobic 
organism on the surface of a medium, in using the plate 
method, and also for cultures in fluids, the air is displaced 
by an mdiflerent gas, usually hydrogen. 

In testing the eflects of bacteria by inoculation the 
smaller rodents, rabbits, guinea-pigs, and mice, are 
iisiially employed. One great drawback in 
certain cases is that such animals are not ” 

susceptilile to a given bacterium, or that the 
disease is diflerent in character from that in, the human 
subject. In some cases, Malta fever and relapsing 
fever, monkeys have been nsed with success, but in 
others, leprosy, none of the lo\ver animals have been* 
found to be suscejitible. Discretion must therefore be 
exercised in interpreting negative results in the lower 
animals. For purposes of inoculation young vigorous 
cultures must be used. The bacteria are mixed with 
some indifferent fluid, or a fluid culture is employed. 
The injections are made by means of a hypodermic syringe 
into the subcutaneous tissue, into a vein, into one of the 
serous sacs, or more rarely into some special jiart of the 
body. The animal, after injection, must be kept in 
favourable surroundings, and any resulting symptoms 
noted. It may die, or may be killed at any time desired, 
and then a post-mortem examina’fcion is made, the con- 
ditions of the organs, 4 S 1 C., being observed and noted. 
The various tissues affected are examined microscopically 
and cultures made from them ; in this way the structural 
changes and the relation of bacteria to them can be 
determined. 

Though, the causal relationship of a bacterium to a 
disease may be completely established by the methods 
given, another very important part of bacteriology is 
concerned -with the poisons or toxins formed by bacteria. 
These toxins may become free in the culture fluid, and 
the living bacteria may then be got rid of by filtering 
through a filter of unglazed porcelain, whose pores are 
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sufficiently small to retain tliem. Tlie passage of the 
iiuid is readily effected by negative pressure 
produced by an ordinary water exliaust-piiinp. 
o ox ns, effects of the liltrate are then tested by the 
methods used in pharmacology. In other instances the 
toxins are retained to a large extent within the bacterhij 
and in this case the dead hactei’ia are injected as a 
suspension in fluid. Sometimesj as in the preparation of 
Koch’s new tuberculin, the bacteria are bruised in art 
agate mortar, so as to set free the intracellular toxins. 
The bacteria are usually killed by chloroform vapour or 
some A' oia tile antiseptic, the agent used being afterwards 
got rid of by evaporation ; when the toxins are compara- 
tively resistant to heat, a suitbiMe temperature may be 
used for the purpose. The study of the nature of toxins 
recpiires of course the various methods of organic 
chemistry. Attempts to obtain them in an absolutely 
pure condition have, however, failed in important cases. 
So that when a ‘‘toxin” is spoken of, a mixture with 
other organic substances is usually implied. Or the 
toxin may be precipitated Yuth other organic substances, 
purified to a certain extent by re-solution, re-precipitation, 
&c., and desicciited. A “dry toxin” is thus obtained, 
though still in an impiue condition. Toxic substances 
have also been separated l)y corresponding methods from 
the bodies of those who have died of certain disease>s, and 
the action of such substances on animals is in some cases 
an important point in the pathology of the disease. 
Another auxiliary method has been applied in this de- 
partment, viz., the separation of organic substances by 
filtration under high pressure through a colloid menil3rane5 
gelatine supported in the pores of a porcelain filter being 
usually employed. It has been found, for example, that 
a toxin may pass through such a filter while an antitoxin 
may not. The methods of producing immunity will l^e 
described in connexion with that subject. 

The fact that in anthrax, one of the first diseases to be 
fully studied, numerous bacilli are present in the blood of 
infected animals, gave origin to the idea that 
organisms might produce their effect by 
of dfsease, oxygen of the blood. Such 

action is now laiown to be quite a subsidiary 
matter. And although effects may sonietiines be pro- 
duced in a mechanical manner by bacteria plugging 
capillaries of important organs, brain and kidneys, 
** it may now be stated as an accepted fact that all the 
important results of bacteria in the tissues are due to 
poisonous bodies or toxins formed by them. Here, just 
as in the general subject of fermentation, we must inquire 
whether the bacteria form the substances in question 
dii’ectly or by means of non-living ferments or enzymes. 
With regard to toxin formation the following general 
statements may be made. In certain instances, in 
the case of the tetanus and diphtheria bacilli, the pro- 
' ■.duction of soluble toxins can be readily demonstrated by 
filtering a culture in bouillon germ-free by means of a 
porcelain filter, and then injecting some of the filtrate 
into an animal. In this "way the characteristic features of 
the disease can be reproduced. Such toxins being set 
free in the culture medium are often known as extra- 
cellular, In many eases, however, the filtrate, when 
injected, produces comparatively little effect, whilst toxic 
action is observed when the bacteria in a dead con- 
dition are used; tliis is the case- with the organisms 
of tubercle, cholera, ty})iiozd, and many others. The 
toxins are here manifestly contained within the bodies 
,, of the bacteria, are mtracellular , ' though they 

; may become free on disintegration of the bacteria. The 
distinction between^ the two varieties, though convenient, 
must not be -pushed too far, as we know little regarding 
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their mode of formation. Although the formation of 
toxins with characteristic action can be demonstruted by 
these two me-tliods, it must not be inferred that this can 
be done in every instance. On the CTaitrary, it is liiglily 
proliable that some toxins are only produced in the li^’ing 
tissues. We, have at least examples of intense local toxic 
action round living bacteria, which have not yet, been repro- 
duced b}^ means of separated toxins. h»ot only are the 
general symptoms of poisoning in bacterial disease due to 
toxic substances, but also the tissue changes, inany oi them 
of iniiaminatory nature, in the neighhoiirhood of the bacteria. 
Thus, to mention examples, diphtheria toxin produces in- 
fiammatory oedema which may be followed by necroKSis ; 
dead tubercle bacilli give rise to a tubercle -like nodule, A:c. 
furthermore a bacillus nmy give rise to more than one 
toxic body, either as stages in one process of change or 
as distinct products. Thus paralysis following diphtheria 
is in ail probability due to a particular iriodiiicatioii of 
the ordinary toxin, sometimes formed in speeiaily large 
amount. 

Eegarding the clieniicai nature of toxins less is kno^vn 
than regarding their physiological action. Tlioiigh an 
enormous amount of work has been done on 
the sul:ject, no important bacterial toxin has as ^ 

yet been obtained in a pure condition, and, 
though many of them are prohalbly of |)i,’otekl nature, 
even this cannot be asserted with absolute certainty. 
Brieger, in his earlier work, found that alkaloids ivere 
formed by bacteria in a variety of conditioiis, and tljat 
some of them Avere poisonous. These alkaloitis ho i^alled 
pfomadnes. The methods used in tlie invrsiigations wvax*, 
iKAvever, open to objection, and it is now naa^gnized that 
although organic bases iiiay sonietirac.s i'o iVirniiHl, and 
may be toxic, the iinportant toxins nre not <.if timt natui-e. 
A later research by Brieger along with Fraeiikel pointed 
to the extracellular toxins of diphtheria, tetanus, and 
other diseases being of proteid nature, and various 
other observers have arrived at a like conclusion. The 
general result of such research has been to show that the 
toxic bodies are, like proteids, precipitable by alcohol and 
various salts; they are soluble in water, are soincAvhat 
easily dialysable, and are reiati\ely unstalile butJi to light 
and heat. Attempts to get a pure tCLxiu hy repeated 
precipitation and solution have resiilUMl in tlie produc- 
tion of a w'liitish amorphous powder with highly toxic 
properties. Such a powder gives a proickl. read ion, and 
is no doubt largely composed id albuniuses, lamiu..; the 
naim toxalbvmoses has been appiit^d. The question Lcis, 
how^eveiv been raised whether the toxin is milly itself a 
proteid, or whether it is not merely cariied down with the 
precipitate. Ilecently. Brieger -and' Boer have, by ; |>re“ 
cipitation with certain salts, iiotably of zinc, ol)tained a 
body which is toxic but gives no reaction of any form of 
proteid. There is of course the possiluiity that the toxin 
is a proteid, but is in so small amount that it escapes 
detection. These facts show the great difficulty of the 
problem, -which is probably insoluble by present methods 
of analysis ; the only test, in fact, for the existence of 
a toxin is its physiological effect. It may also be men- 
tioned that many toxins have now been obtainid by 
grovdng tbe particular organism in a proteid-f!;ee mediuni, 
a fact wliich show’s that if the toxin is a proteid it niity be 
formed synthetically by the baeterkuu as 1 X 011 as by 
modification of proteid already present. With regani to 
the nature ot intracellular toxins, there is even greater 
difficulty in the investigation and still less is known. 
Many of them, probably also of proteid natui'e, are luuffii 
more resistant to heat; thus the intiu-adlular toxins of 
the tubercle bacillus retain certain of their effects even 
after exposure to 100"* C. 
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We cannot as yet speak definitely Antli regard to tlie 
part played l>y enzymes in these toxic processes. Certain 
toxins resemble enzymes as regards them con- 
Bnxymes. precipitation and relative instability, 

and the fact that in most cases a considerable period 
intervenes between the time of mjection and the occurrence 
of symptoms has been adduced in support of the view that 
enzymes are present. In the case of diphtheria Sidney 
Martin obtained toxic albumoses in the spleen, whieli he 
considered were due to the digestive action of an enzyme 
formed by the bacillus in the membrane and absorbed 
into the circulation. According to thiKS view, then, a part 
at least of the directly toxic substance is produced in the 
living body by enzymes present ill the so-called toxin 
obtained from the bacterial culture. Becent researches go 
to show that enzymes play a greater part in fermentation 
l:)y living ferments than wus formerly supposed, and by 
analogy it is likely that they are also concerned in the 
processes of disease. But this has not been proved, and 
hitherto no enzyme has been separated from a pathogenic 
bacterium aipable of forming, by digestive or other action, 
the toxic bodies from proteids outside the body. 

The action of toxins is little understood. It consists 
in all probaldiity of €listnrl:)ance, l:»y means of the chemical 
affinities of the toxhi, of the highly complicated molecules 
of living cells. This disturbance results in disintegration 
to a varying degree, and may produce changes visible on 
microscopic examination. In other cases such changes 
cannot be detected, and the only evidence of their occurrence 
may be the associated symptoms. The very important 
work of Ehrlich on diplitheria toxin shows that in the 
irioiecule of toxin there are at least two chief atom 
groups— -one, the “ haptophorous,'’ by which the toxin 
molecule is attached to the cellprotoplasm ; and the other 
the to^^ophorous,'’ which has a, ferment-like action on the 
living molecule, producing a disturbance which results in 
the toxic symptoms. On this theory, susceptibility to a 
toxin will imply both a chemical affinity of certain tissues 
for the toxin molecule and also sensitiveness to its action, 

: A bacterial infection when analysed is seen to be of the 
nature of an intoxication. There is, however, another all- 
important factor concerned, viz., the inultiplica- 
lining organisms in the tissues ; 
this is essential to, and regulates, the supply of 
toxins. It is important that these two essential factors 
should be kv]jt clearly in ^'iew'■3 since the means of defence 
against any disease may depend either upon the power of 
neutralizing toxins or of killing the organisms producing 
them. It is to be noted that there is no fixed relation 
l.>etween toxin production and bacterial niuitiplicatiou in 
the body, some of the organisms most active as toxin ' 
producers having comparatively little power of invading ' 
the tissues. 

We sl-iali now consider how bacteria may behave when 
they have gained eutrance to the body, what effects may 
be produced, and what circumstances may modify 
duct!mof IB any particular case. The extreme 

disease, instance of bacterial invasion is found in some of 
the septicieuiias in the lower animals, 17., anthrax 
septie^muia in guinea-pigs, puieumococcus septicsemia in 
rabbits. In such diseases the bacteria, when introduced 
into tlie subcutaneous tissue, rapidly gain entrance to the 
blood stream and multiply freely in it, and by means of 
their toxins cause symptoms of general poisoning. A wide- 
spread toxic action is indicated by the lesions fomid. — cloudy 
swelling, -which may be followed by fatty degeneration, in 
internal organs, capillary hemorrhages, &c. In septic- 
imnia in the human subject, often due to streptococci, 
the process is similar, but the organisms are found 
especially in the capillaries of the internal organs and 


may not be detectable in the peripheral circulation during 
life. In another class of diseases, the organisms first 
produce some well-marked local lesion, from which second- 
ary extension takes place by the lymph or blood stream 
to other parts of the body, where corresponding lesions 
are formed. In this way secondary abscesses, secondaiy 
tubercle glanders and nodules, xlm., result j in typhoid fevei' 
there is secondary invasion of the mesenteric glands, and 
ciiimps of bacilli are also found in internal organs, 
especially the spleen, though there may be little tmue 
change around them. In all such diseases there is seen 
a selective chairacter in the distribution of the lesions, 
some^organs being in any disease much more liable to 
infection tliaii others. In still smother class of diseases 
tlie bacteria fionrish in some particular part of the body, 
and the symptoms are due to toxic absorption from it. 
Thus in cholera the bacteria are practically confined to 
the intestine, in diphtheria to the region of the false 
membrane, in tetanus to some w’-onnd. In the last- 
mentioned disease even the local multiplication depends 
upon the presence of other bacteria, as the tetanus 
bacillus has practically no power of multiplying in the 
healthy tis>sues when introduced alone. 

The effects produced by bacteria be considered 
under the following heads : (1) tissue changes produced 
in the vicinity of the bacteria, eitheiv at the piiniary o 
secondary foci; (2) tissue changes produced at a distance 
by absorption of their toxins ; (fi) symptoms. The 
changes in the vicinity of bacteria are to be regarcled 
partly as the dm?ct remdt of the action of 
toxins on living cells, and partly indicating 
a reaMicm on the part of the tissues. (Many 
such changes are usually grouped together under the 
heading of ‘inflammation’’ of varying degree— aciite, 

I subanute, and chronic.) Degeneration and necrosis of 
I cells, luBinorrhages, serous and fibrinous exudations, 
leucocyte emigration, proliferation of connective tissue and 
other cells, may be mentioned as some of the fiindainental 
changes. Acute inilaminatiori of variouB typos, suppura- 
tion, granulation tissue formation, &a, represent some of 
the complex resulting processes. The changes produced 
a,t a distance by distributioii of toxins may be very 
manifold — cloudy swelling and fatty degeneration, serous 
eiiusions, capillary hemorrhages, various degenerations of 
muscle, hyaline degeneration of small blood-vessels, and, 
in certain chronic diseases, -waxy degeneration, all of wiiieh 
ina}^ bo widespread, are 0xam}des of the effects of toxins, 
rapid or slow in action. Again, in certain cases the 
toxin lias a special affinity for certain tissues. Thus iii 
diphtheria changes both in nerve cells and nerve fibres 
have been found, and in tetanus minute alterations in the 
nucleus and protoplasm of nerve cells. 

The lesions mentioned are in many instances necessarily 
accompanied by functional disturbances or clinical symp- 
toms, varying according to site, and to the 
nature and degree of the affection. In addition, 
however, there occur in bacterial diseases symptoms to 
■which the correlated structural changes have not yet been 
demonstrated. Amongst these the most important is 
fever ‘with increased proteid metabolism, attended with 
disturbances of the circulatory and respiratory systems. 
Bervous spnptoins, somnolence, coma, spasms, convulsions, 
and paralysis are of common occurrence. All such pheno- 
mena, however, are like-wise due to the disturbance 
of the molecular constitution of living cells. Altera- 
tions in metabolism are found to be associated with some 
of these, but with others no corresponding ^ffiysical change 
can be demonstrated. The action of toxins on various 
glands, producing diminished or increased functional 
activity,; has a close analogy to that of certain drugs. 
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The result of the entrance of a given haeterium into the 
tissues of an animal is not a disease with hard and fast 
charactersj but varies greatly with circumstances. With 
regard to the subject of infection the chief factor is 
susceptibility ; with regard to the bacterium ^ 
vinilence is all-important. Susceptibility, as 
* is well recognized, A^aries imieh under natural 
conditions in different species, in different races of 
the same species, and amongst iudividiials of the same 
race. It also varies ■with the x>eriod of life, young 
subjects being more susceptible to certain diseases, e.o., 
diphtheria, than adults. Further, there is the very im- 
portant factor of acquired susceptibility. It has been 
experimentally shomr that conditions such as fatigue, 
starvation, exposure to cold, lower the general resist- 
ing powers and increase the susceptibility to bacterial 
infection. Bo also the local powers of resistance may be 
lowered locally by injury or depressed vitality. In this 
way conditions formerly ]:)elieYed to be the causes of 
disease are now recognized as playing their part in 
predisposing to the action of the true causal agent, viz., 
the bacterium. In health the blood and internal tissues 
are bacterium- free ; after death they oiler a most suitable 
pabulum for various bacteria; but between these two 
extremes lie states of varying liability to infection. The 
circumstances which alter the virulence of bacteria will be 
referred to again iii connexion with immunity, but it 
may be stated here that, as a general rule, the virulence of 
an organism towards an animal is increased by sojourn in 
the tissues of that animal. The increase of virulence 
becomes especially marked when the organism is inoculated 
from animal to animal in series, the method of pasm{/e. 
This is chiefly to be regarded as an adaptation to sur- 
roundings, though the fact that the less virulent members 
of the bacterial species will be liable to be killed oil also 
plays a part. Conversely, the virulence tends to diminish 
on cultivation on artificial media outside the body, espe- 
cially in circumstances little favourable to growth. 

By immunity is meant non-siisceptiijility to a given 
disease, or to experimental inoculation with a given 
immunii ^ toxin. The term must be used in 

^ ^ * a relative sense, and account must always be 
taken of the conditions present. An animal may bo readily 
susceptible to a disease on experimental inoculation, and 
yet rarely or never suffer from it naturally, because the 
necessary conditions of infection are not supplied in nature. 
That an aninial possesses natural immunity can only be 
sliown on exposing it to such conditions, this being usually 
most satisfactorily done in direct experiment. Further, 
there are various degrees of imimmity, and in tins con- 
nexion conditions of local or general diminished vitality 
; ; play an important part in increasing the susceptibility. 

Animals naturally susceptible may acquire immunity, on 
A. • ' the one hand by successfully iiassing through an attack 
of the disease, or, on the other hand, by various methods 
of inoculation. Two chief varieties of artificial immunity 
are no’w generally recognized, differing chiefly according to 
' the mode of production. In the first — active irmnmiity — a 
reaction or series of reactions is produced in the body of 
" ■ the animal, usually by injections of bacteria or their 
. products. The second — passive imrminity — is produced by 
tho^ transference of a quantity of the serum of an animal 
actively immunized to a fresh animal ; the term is applied 
- because there is brought into play no active change in -the 
tissues ^ of the second animal. The methods of active 
, . havc beeii practically applied in 

, , . ■ iifioealatioTh against disease ; those of passive immunity 

„ have given us semm tlierapmtics. The chief facts with 
■ . , .A ' regard to each may now be stated. 

I. Active key, to the artificial estab- 




lishment of active immunity is given by the fact long 
established that recovery from an attack of certaiii infective 
diseases is accompanied by protection for varying periods 
of time against a subsequent attack. Hence follows the 
idea of producing a modified attack of the disease as a 
means of prevention— a principle wiiieli had Ijeen previ- 
ously applied in inoculation against smalipox, Iiniiiunity, 
however, probably results from certain substances intro- 
duced into the .sy stem during the disease rather than from 
the disease itself ; for by properly adjusted closes of the 
poison (in tiie "widest sense), immunity may result ■without 
any symptoms of the disease occurring. Of tlie^ chief 
methods used in producing active iiiinuiiiity the first is 
by inoculation with bacteria •whose virulence has been 
diminished, f.t;,, with an “attenuated virus, ‘ ^lany of the 
earlier methods of attenuation were devised in the ease oi 
the anthrax l)acillus, an organism whicb^ is, however, sohie- 
what exceptional as regards the relative stability of its 
virulence. Many such inetbods eorisist, to s})eak generally, 
in growing the organism outside the budy under smuew'hat 
unsuitable conditions, c.//., athiglier tenq)eratiires than the 
optimum, in the presence of weak antiHe]itics, d’e. 1’bc 
virulence of many organisms, horvever, ],>eeomes diminislied 
when they are grown on artificial media, and tlm diminu- 
tion is sometimes accelerated by passing ii euia-ent of air 
over the surface of the growtb, Buuielimes also tin*, 
virulence of a bacterium b)r a partnuTlar kind (fi animal 
becomes lessened on passing it tlirough tliu Inaly of one of 
another species. Cultures of varying degree of vi rule! ice can 
he obtained by such iiietliodB, and immunity can he gradna fly 
increased ly iiio< 'illation with vaccines of incre:.isi!tg vino 
lenco. The immunity may l>e made 1u n^aeh a very Jiigli. 
degree by ultimately using cultures of intensilied virulence, 
this “superviruleut^^ character being usually attained by the 
method of passage already explained. A second method is 
by injection of the bacterium iu the dead condition, whereby 
immunity against the living organism ma}^ be producetl. 
Here manifestly the dose may be easily controlled, and 
may be gradually increased in successive iuoeiilatioiis. This 
method has a wide a|,qdication. A third method is by 
injections of the separated tr>xims of a Imcterium, the 
resulting immunity being not only against tlm toxin, but, 
so far as present knowledge shows, alsii agaiiust tlu; Jiving 
organism. It appeal’s to be a general law llutt, when an 
animal becomes immune to the toxic products of an organ- 
ism, tlie latter ceases to Im able to ffoinisli iti its tissues. In 
the development of toxindmmunity the doses, small at first, 
arc gradually iiicreaBcd in sucecssii^e inoculations ; or, as in 
the case of very active toxins, the initial injee.timLs are made 
with toxin modified by heat or l>y thci addition of various 
chemical substances. Immunity of the vSame nature can bo 
acquired in the same way against snake and scorj non poisons, 
and against certain vegetable toxins, c.//., liein, alorin, Ac. 

In order that the immunity may reach a higli degree, 
either the bacterium in a i^eiy virulent state or a largo 
dose of toxin must iiltiiimtely be used in the injections. 
In such cases the immunity is, to speak generally, specific, 
ic., applies only to the bacterium or toxin used in its 
production. A certain degree of non-specific immunity or 
increased tissue resisbince may be produced loailly, c.y., in 
the peritoneum, by injections of non-pathogenic organisms, 
peptone, nucleic acid, and various other Bubstaiiees. In 
these cases the imimmity is without specific clmracttw, and 
cannot be transferred to another animal. Lastly, in a few 
instances one organism has an antagonistic action to 
another; for example, the products of B. pyocyancus 
have a certain protective action against ii anihracis. 
This method lias, howm^er, not yielded any important 
practical application. ^ ^ , 

^ IL Passive Immmvity : The smun of an 
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animal actively ininiunized may liave one of two properties 
— it may be antitoxic or it may be anti-bacterial, Tbe 
term antitoxic signifies that the serum has the 
power of neutralizing the action of the toxin, as 
is shown by mixing them together outside the 
body and then injecting them into an animal. The anti> 
toxic serum when, injected previously to the toxin also 
confers inmiiinity (passive) against it; when injected after 
the toxin it has ^^itMn certain limits a curative action, 
though in this case its dose requires to b(3 large. The 
antitoxic property is developed in a susceptible animal by 
successive and gradually increasing doses of the toxin. In 
the earlier experiments on smaller animals the potency of 
the toxin was modified for the first injections, hut in 
preparing antitoxin for therapeutical purposes the toxin in 
its unaltered condition is used, the horse being the animal 
usually employed. The injections are made sul>cutaneously 
and afterwards intravenously. To obtain high antitoxic 
power the toxin must, at least ultimately, be a powerful 
one ; and, while the dose must be gradually increased, care 
must be taken that this is not done too quickly, otherwise 
th.e antitoxic i:)ower of the serum may fail and the health 
of the animal suffer. The serum of the animal is tested 
from time to time against a known amount of toxin, i.e., 
is standardized. The unit of antitoxin in Ehrlich's new 
standard is the amount requisite to antagonize tlie unit of 
toxin, 'Le,, 100 times the minimum lethal dose to a guinea- 
pig of 500 gnu. weight, antagonizing ” action signifying 
that a fatal result does not follow within five days after 
the injection. In the case of diphtheria the antitoxic 
power of the serum may reach SCO units per cubic centi- 
metre, or even more. The laws of antitoxin production 
and action are not confined to bacterial toxins, but apply 
also to other vegetable and animal toxins, resembling tliem 
in constitution, viz., the vegetable toxalbimioses and the 
snake- venom group referred to above. 

The production of antitoxin is one of the most stxildng 
facts of biological science, and two important questions 
with regard to it mustnext be considered, viz., how 
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antitoxin. antitoxin act1 and how is it formed 

within the body? Theoretically there are two 
possible modes of action : antitoxin may act by means of 
the cells of the body, f.c., indirectly or phyvsiologically ; 
or it may act directly on the toxin, i.e., chemically. 
The second view is now practically established, and, 
though the question cannot be fully discussed here, tlie 
chief grounds in support of a chemical action may be 
given, (a) The action of antitoxin on toxin, as tested by 
iioutralization effects, takes place more quickly in con- 
centrated than in weak solutions, and more quickly at a 
warm (witMii certain limits) than at a cold temperature. 
(b) Antitoxin acts more powerfully when injected along 
with the toxin than when injected at the same time in 
another part of the body; if its action were on the tissue- 
cells one would expect that the site of injection would he 
immaterial, (c) Antitoxic action is apparently governed 
by the law of simple multiples; that is, the amount of 
antitoxin necessary to neutralize varies directly with the 
amount of toxin. For example, the amount necessary to 
neutralize five times the lethal dose being determined, 
twenty times that amount will neutralize a hundred times 
the lethal dose. In the case of physiological antagonism 
of drugs thi>s relationship does not hold, (d) It has been 
shown by Martin and Cherry, and by Kaiithack and 
Cobbett, that in certain instances the toxin can be made 
to pass through a gelatine membrane, whereas the anti- 
toxin cannot, its molecules being of larger size. If, how- 
ever, toxin be mixed with antitoxin for some time, it can 
no longer be passed through, presumably because it has 
become combined with the antitoxin. . 
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If this viewas to the chemical relationship is correct— -and 
none of the objections brought forward apx3ear of a cogent 
nature—the antitoxin may act on the toxin in one of two 
ways. It may produce a disintegration of the toxin mole- 
cule, or it may combine with it to produce a body whose 
chemical affinities are satisfied. The latter view, strongly 
advocated by Ehrlich, is the more x>robable, as it harmon- 
izes vvdth the facts established mth regard to toxic action 
and the bt3haviour of antitoxins. His view as to the dual 
composition of the toxin molecule has already been mentioned, 
and it is evident tlmt if the ]iax>toplioroas or combining 
grouj) has its affinity satisfied by union with antitoxin, tlie 
toxin will no longer combine with living cells, and will 
thus be rendered harmless. One otlier important fact in 
supx^ort of wliat has been stated is that a toxin may have 
its toxic action diminished, and may still require the same 
amount of antitoxin as previously for neutralization. This 
is readily intelligible on the supposition that the toxo- 
pliorous group is more labile than the liaptophorous. 
Against the view that antitoxin coinhines with toxin there 
has been brought forward the statement, notably by 
Calmette, tliat in a neutral mixture of the t-vvo substances 
the toxic action reappears when exposed to a temperature 
sufficient to destroy the antitoxin in its free cpridition. 
This result has been questioned on the ground that the 
time necessary for complete combination was not taken 
into account, but even if the result be as stated, it is quite 
possible that of two complicated substances in combination 
the more labile maybe destroyed by the same temperature 
as when free. 

Regarding the origin of the antitoxin there has been, 
and still is, much discussion. There are three chief 
possibilities; (u) that the antitoxin is a modifica- 
tion of the. toxin; (5) that it is a substance 
normally present, but produced in excess under 
stimiilatioii of the toxin ; (c) that it is an entirely 
ne^v product. The first of these, wliich would imply a 
process of a very remarkable nature, is disproved by what 
is observed after bleeding an animal whose blood contains 
antitoxin. In such a case it has been shown that, without 
the introduction of fresh toxin, the antitoxin is partly 
restored, and therefore must be produced by the living 
tissues. The second theory is the more probable d priori^ 
and if established removes the necessity for the third. It 
is strongly supported by Eliiiich who, in Ms so-called 
“side-chain'’ {Sedf^rdcette) theory, explains antitoxin pro- 
duction as an instance of regeneration after loss. Living 
protoplasm, or in other words a biogen molecule, is 
regarded as consisting of a central atom group (Zeistmif/s- 
hern), related to which are numerous secondary atom 
groups, or side-chains, with unsatisfied chemical affinities. 
The side-chains constitute the means by which otlier mole- 
cules are added to the Ibing molecule, e,g., in the process 
of nutrition. It is by means of such, side-chains that toxin 
molecules are attached to the protoplasm, so that the IRing 
molecules are brought under the action of the toxophorous 
groups of the toxins. In antitoxin production 
this combination takes x^iace, though not in 
sufficient amount to |)roduce toxic symptoms. It thto%\ 
is further supposed that the combination being of 
somewhat firm character, the side-chains thus combined 
are lost for the purposes of the cell and are therefore 
thrown off. By the introduction of fresh toxin the process 
is repeated, and the regeneration of side-chains is increased. 
Ultimately the regeneration becomes an over- regenera- 
tion, and free side-chains produced in excess ai-e set free 
and appear in the blood as antitoxin molecules. In other 
^YD^ds the substances, which when forming part of the 
ceils fix the toxin to the cells, constitute antitoxin 
molecules when free in the serum. This theory, 
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tliougli not yet absolutely established, eertainly ^ ahorcls tl 
the most satisfactory explanation of antitoxin pro- tl 
auction. In support of it there is tlie remarkable fact, r( 
discovered by Wasserniann and Takald in the case of cm 
tetaniis, that there dc) exist in the nervous systeni mole- a 
eules with combining aflinity for the tetanus toxin. If, n 
for example, the brain and spinal cord removed from an p 
animal be bruised and brought into contact -with tetanus s 
toxin, a certain amount of the toxicity disappears, as a 
showm hy injecting the mixture into another aninial. 
Further, these molecules in the nervous system p)resent ]; 
the same susceptibility to heat and other physical agencies ^ 
as does tetanus antitoxin. There is therefore strong 1 
evidence that antitoxin molecules do exist as p>art of the i 
living substance of nerve cells. In other diseases the i 
evidence obtained is less definite, but in them the toxic 1 
action is less limited to a particular tissue. It has, how- ( 
ever, been found that the seriim^of various animals lias^ a i 
certain amount of antitoxic action, and thus the basis for 1 
antitoxin production, according to Ehrliclfs theory, is i 
atibrded. The theory also supplies the explanation ot the . 
])Ower ‘which an animal suppiiies of producing various 
antitoxins, since this depends ultimately upon suscepti- 
bility to toxic action. The explanation is thus carried back 
to the conip)licated constitution of biogen molecules in 

various living cells of the body. 

In p:)rep 3 aring anti-bacterial sera the lines of pirocedure 
correspiond to those followed in the case of antitoxin s, 
but the bacteria themselves in the livh^^ 

Anti- condition are always used in the injections. 
bactctiai goixietiuies dead bacteria, living virulent bacteria, 
sermm and living supervirulent bacteria, are used ^ in 
Kiiecession, the object being to arrive ultimately at a high 
dosage, though the details vary in different instauces. The 
scnaim of an animal thus actively immunized has powerful 
pirotective p^ropierties towards another aaiimal, the ainGitiit 
necessary for protection being sometimes almost incon- 
ceivably small. ' As a rule it has no action on^the corre- 
spoDtling toxin, /.(?., is not antitoxic. In addition to the 
protective action, such a serum may possess^ properties 
which evidence tlicmselves hj producing physical change 
in the bacterium in question. The lirst oi tliese 
Lysog&nic lysogenic action, which consists in the 

actinn, p^.^-^jxiction of a change in the corresponding 
]):icteriuin ■whereby it becomes granular,^ sw^clls up, mal 
ultimately may ‘undergo dissolution. Pfeiffer was the th'st 
to show that this occurred when the bacterium was 
injected into the p;)eritoneal cavity of the animal immunized 
against it, and also w^heii a little of the serum of such an 
animal w^as injected mth the bacterium into the peritoneum 
of a fresh, i.e., non-immunizcd animal. Metclmikoff and 
Bordet subsequently devised means by which a similar 
change could be piroduced m and analysed the con- 

ditions necessary for its occurrence. It has been com- 
pletely established that ill this phenomenon of lysogeuesis 
there are two substances concerned, one specially developed 
^ or developed in excess, and the other present in normal 
serum. The former of Ehrlich, suhstaiicc 

se'iisihilisobt'ricd of Bordet) is the more stable, resisting a 
temperature of 60° C., and though giving the spiecific 
character to the reaction cannot ac‘t alone. The latter is 
ferment-like and much more labile than the former, being 
readily destroyed at 60° C. It may be added that the 
p^rotective power is not lost by exposure to the temperature 
mentioned, this apparently depending upon the immune 
body. Furthermore, lysogenic action Is not confined to 
V . the case of bacteria, but obtains also with other organized 
structures, 6.^., red .corp^uscles (Bordet, Ehi'lich and 
■ Morgenroth),' leucocytes and spermatozoa (Metclmikoff). 
'■ That is to say, if an animal be treated with injections of 


these bodies, its serum acquires the pjo^ver of dissoB ing 
them. Ehrlich and Morgenroth have shown in the case oi 
red corpuscles that the immune body (specially developed) 
combines directly with the red corpuscles, and also effects 
a loose combination with the ferment -like substance, 
normally present, wiiich he calls ‘vaddimeni oi coin- 
plemeiit.” The development of the immune bodjvwitli 
specilic combining aflinity thus presents an analugv to 
antitoxin production, the difference being fb^it m iyso- 
geriesis another substance is necessary to coiapleie tlie 

process. _ , i* 

Another propert 5 '‘ whidi may be possessed by an anti- 
bacterial serum is that of agglutination. By tins is meant 
the aggregation into _ clumps of the ^ftena 
uuiforiiily distributed in an iiniiilerent ilioci p ii inatioiu 
the bacterium is motile its rnovement is arrested 
during the pirocess. The process is oi course observed by 
means of the microscope, but the clumps soon settle in 
the fluid and ultimately form «a sediment, knE^ing llie 
u])per T>art clear. This change, visible to the naked eye, is 
called )^edwwrdaMon. Gharriii and Roger first slio-sved in 
the case of B. pyocyanem that when a snmil ipuiutity ot 
tlie homologous serum (oc,, the serum of tin aiiimai 

immunized agaiiist the bacteriuiu) was lidikd to a iiiiid 
culture of this bacillus, growth formed a sediment mslead 
of a uniibiin Gruber and Durham showed that 

sedimentation occurred wlien a small quantity oi^ im 
homologous serum was added to an eiiuilsion oi Urn 
bacterium in a small test-iulre, anrl luuiid ihal 5iu^ 
obtained in all cases where Rkiffeibs ,lysr^gmo.c luRnn 
be demonstrated. Shortly afrmwards idal, and ajso 
. Griinbaiira, shovred tliat the serum of patimiis mihnvvx 
L from tyihoid fever, iven at an ea.iiy stage of the diseasr*. 
i agglutinated the typhoid baeillus--Gq fact which laid the 
i. foundation of serum diagnosis. A similar pheuoiueiion iiaa 
j been demonstrated in the case of ]^!alta lever, ^^cholera, 

- plague, infection with ii. coll “ meat-poismdng duetto 

- Giirtner’sbacilliis, and some other diseases. As regardsphe 
3 mode of action of agglutinins, Gruber and Duihruu consider 
> that it consists in a change in the eu\‘elo])es jaf die bacteria, 

3 by wdiich they swvll up and ]>ccome adhesive. ^ This view 
3 lias various facts in its su[>port, but Kruse and Xicolle base 
3 found that if a liacterial (.mlture be liliered germ-five, an 
^ agglutinating serum still ]irotli‘ices some change in it, so 
1 tiiat particles .suspended in it become gathered inbi clumps, 
t Duclaux, for this reason, coiisi^lers ^ tiiat agglutinins arc 
s eoagulaiive ferments. At- }uvsi;nt it is not j possible U) 

I speak definitely on this question. Ot morrt importance,, 
a however, is the relation' of agglutinative to protective 
n power. On tlie other hand a protective sermn. has not 
d ahvays agglutinative aetion, and the cai'ly ^apiioaraiice oi 
-r the latter property in the serum, in a disease such as. 
i- typhoid fever, has been considered by some to show" that 
1- the tw^o properties have no relation to one another, I. his 
is conclusion is not justified, as we must suppose tliat the 
d process of immunization begims to be dco'clopod at an 
tl early period in the disease, that it gradually increases, and 

ultimately results iu cure. It is also doubtful whether a 
u serum with high agglutinating jiower has bemi obtained 
ic without possessing protective proper ties at the same time. 
B As regards resistance to heat, agglutinins cannot bo- 
separated from protective, substances. It should also l>c 
le stated that agglutinins arc used ui) iu the process of 
agglutination, apparently combining with some element ot 
the bactorml structure. In view of all the facts it must be 
to admitted that the agglutinins and protective bodies are 
"d the result of corresponding reactive processes, and are prob- 
ed ably related to one another. It may be tliat some 
0' protective substances," but not all, ' are agglutinins, or it 
0^ 1 may be that the two are distinct. In- the latter case they 










are both to be regarded as the products of a reactive 
process, and it is probable that the development of all 
antagonistic substances which confer the special character on 
antimicrobic sera, as well as antitoxins, will be expressed 
as the formation of bodies with specific combining affinity 
for the organic substance introduced into the sTstem — 
toxin bacterium red corpuscle, &c., as the case may be. 
Ihe bactenum being a complex organic substance, may 
substance antagonistic or combining 

Rissive immunity kis thus been shown to depend upon 
certain substances present in the serimi. After however 
these substances haye disappeared, as they ahmy., do in 
he course of time, the animal still possesses inimunity 
(active) for a varying period. This apparently depends 
upon some alteration m the cells of the body, but its exact 
nature is not known. 

The destruction of bacteria by direct cellular agency 
both in natural and acquired immunity must not be over- 
Wwjro- behaviour of certain cells, especi- 

cytos/s. leucocytes, m infective conditious led 

..viA-te to place great importance on pliago- 

l“ss there are two factors con- 
cuned, VIZ., the inge.stiou of bacteria by the cells and 
the subsequent intracellular digestion. If either of 
these 1.S wanting or interfered with, phagocyte, sis will 
nece,ssanly tail as a means of defence. As regards the 

chemiotaxt.s, by 

-Vnrm?cwt «I)emiCi;il substances in their surroundings 
- -a pi opcitj which IS not peculkr to them but is pas- 

organisms, including mo\iie 
^acteiu. IMien the cell moves from a less to a greater 
timrtlv^^ wncentration, ».e., towards the focus of produc- 
^ i t i,s termed positive ; when the con- , 

men '^7 apparently purposive movc- 

mu t has been pointed out bj' Verwora to depend upon * 

-W t T. • OT tte reverse. Metchnikoffi ' 
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£ .1 a to giwn organism 


I te . . — t-u a, ^iven orffiiiiism 

itdetef^'£ susceptible animals it 

ni££''i!t?f .showed thattliedevelop- 
inti t ot ait ticial immunity is attended by the appearance 

i to sT?’ ‘“‘f'i-scram is injected 
£• ‘’■'“'“f > toe pluigooytes which formerly ^ were 

£ towards and destroy the l4cteria. 

y£fi / pt all the lacts, however, espeeially those 

ith regard to anti-bacterial sera, the presence of‘phao-o- 

hnt Tithe, regarded as the essence of immunity, 
Jilt uithti the evidence of its existence. It is not 

TtivPv- T the leucocytes are stimulated to 

Tiou vyt'' to explain how this is brought 

about. When positive chemiotaxi.s is brought into play 

tlfrTr likely tliat it is indirietly 

tl iougffi some^ change produced d the; bacterium by the 

'thi,,!'T”'tTi^^ phagocytes. We 

Pkagocytosis a.s an ex- 
pmation ot immunity by Metchuikoff and his school has 
been considcmbly over-rated, but on the other hand that it 
IS one \aliiable_ m&xns of destroying bacteria. Extra- 
cellular destruction in the various conditions mentioned is 
lowevm, also an established fact. Evidence hi tS 

toat the leucocytes 
* u G an important source of the anta,gonistic sub- 
.stoucos which aiipear in the serum. Much of such 
considerable weight, and seeing that 
hesc cells possess active digestive powers it is W no 
means improbable that .subsfeinces mth corresponding 

ffie! exclusively is, however, not justi- 

. We have tims endeavoured to state some of the chief 


1 V 6 facts with regard to artificial immunity. The subiect li-is 
a occupied a darge proportion of bacteviologTc-af 
on literature withm recent years, and our endeavour 
»ecl has been mainly to indicate the general laws ""'to 
T' ££ 1 "® ®''°5i^tion. When the facts of 

be examined, we find that no single 

lay nS bT£l'er£ ■ tost toxin, s 

a.) must; be taken into account, and, if Ehrlich’s vimv 

iig with regard to toxic action be correct, this may depend 

on If 7' ®f ®^™to>al afLity of the SJ 

molecules of the tis,siies for the toxic molecule or ui,f,n 

m iThaTbr^'T ^ toxophorous group 

ly that the nervous .system of the fowl, which posse, L.s 

-ct fSv ter irTl eombin'ing 

aflimty foi it. Ihe non-, sensitiveness of a cell to a toxic 

body when brought into innnediate relationship cannot 
oy however, at present be explained. Then af ZZ, 
1 - natural powers of destroying Imctoria, phagocytosis aidtJl 
ly chemiota.xis plays a part, and it can bo understood tlirt 
I an animal who.se phagocytes are attracted by a pSculm: 
3.10 erium will have an advaubige over one in which this 
action is absent. The natural bactericidal power of the 

If S£r , «kowsVariations t 

11 aminals. Observations made on tliis iDmoertv 

J- that variations m natural immunity could' be thus ex- 

l d fr nT showed that immunity 

B did not rary^par-iywssM with this property It is mow- 

e iir tbc°£- whether the bactericidal power of the’ .serum 
to 1" toe hying body is alwa,ys indicated by the re, suit, s 
obtained Ml wtm We therefore cannot fully explain in 
-T® £ exact property or process on which the 
destiuctiou of a bacterium in normal tissues depcnd.s. 

1 sive'thm®iMq1r'’ h'ly^^ielopeal literature has beccmie so exteii- 
‘ i o to give here j'efeivace.s to ori.nn.al a, 1 h ies 

F even the niore important. A mnnher oi' those, aivim. an a,™ ,ni 
ot classical rBsearehe,s, were traii.shi.tcd Ji-oiti Frmnh am] Genmi f 
^ and published by the l^ew .Sy.lenliam .Soeaitv nmlei thriino 
iiTS^isf Jissays, in ISSO. The Mow- 

£:c?£,“ts? 

hisimgen ilber IJaMiyrkn, Jena, 1897 — Gvv'ririi’it 

Hnilr ffTr 7 tot effit. Loipma m™!- 

M MmmaloJBcKtcrmlow. tmi- 

T nnr! if '^ 1 of BacleHologti (tniiislntiou) 
\.inL Diiysdauc bZZ;- 

Sid edit Tn’nrlnr and Disease, 

wschirMHcha FnhjJohZ ^^' «fer die 
j -.UiKhU^n^ EntmeUlmm der Lehre wu (hr Dacterim. Lcipzi<c 

li£ o ““to Bitch ns. Mamml of BaderUotm 

hoiidon, 1899.1- 

•2.\A77 ^"toh full bibliography), 

And ulit. ^ New York, .189b. -~THoiNo'r et MAS> 3 r:LiK. 

tw t f hihlft. ’ BaeUrm and their Prothids 

pvitk bibliogMphy). London, 1891. The baotcriology of the 

■ 'r^'n ’’tohogrnphy) is fully given in the System, 
oj MMutiv, edited bjCiiFFO.ii]>ALGBUTT, London, 1896-1900'^ For 

references consult Co/i/!raK. /«,. ii. Parusitenk. Jena a 

Gciieiul hegistor of whioli down to June 1899 (vola. i.-.xxv.) has 
been published ; idso Inde;e Medkiia. (e! M*! ) 

Bacup, a municipal borough (1882) in the Ros.sen- 
clalo parliamentary division of Laucasliire, England, on the 
Irwell, iO miles N. of Manchester by rail. A borough 
police force has bem organized (1887), and a borough firo 

members. An Established 
church has been rebuilt a theatre erected, whilst in 
1893 commodious public baths and a well-armnged recrea- 
tion ground were presented to the town by Mr .1. II. 
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Madeii, M.P. Cotton spinning and power-loom weaving mhabitants of the town or in the rest of Spain, and coin- 
are the cMef of the numerous maimtacturiiig inciustiies pletely failed. ^(a, B. if,) 

carried on. The principle of co-operation is strongly BadakSiiai 1 «-“The Afghan province of Badakshaii 
developed ; a handsome store costing over ^22,000 con- requires new delinition since the bouiKlarj^igreement oi 
tains among other departments a free library for members, 1893 limited Afghan territory to the left kink of the 

with upwards of 12,000 volumes. Area, 6083 acres; Qxus. Much of tlieAnteiior of the province is 

popuiation (1881), 25,034 ; (1891), 23,498 ; (1901), plorecl. On the west, Badakslian is bounded by a line 
22,503. ’ wliich crosses the Tm^kestan plains southwards from the 

junction of the Kuriduz and Oxus rivers till it touches 
BadajOZj, a frontier province in the ^ south- v/est of eastern water-divide of the Tashkiirglian river (hare 

Spain, the largest of the whole kingdom with an area of called the Koh-i-Chungar), and then runs south-east, 
8688 square miles, only 2,850,000 acres of which are ciilti- crossing the Sarkhah affluent of the Iviindiiz, till it strikes 
vated. The population grew from 475,183 in 1887 to tbe Hindu Kush. The southeni bouiniary is earned 

490,551 ill 1897. The province is divided into 15 the crest of the Hindu luisli as far as the 

administrative districts and 162 parishes. In the north- lej^^ding from Badakshaii iiito the Panjshh' vall^^ Beyond 
east, south-east, and south, there are some hilly regions, hut this it is indefinite. It is known that tlie Kafir occu]:jy 
the givater paid is flat or slightly undulating, and in many the west of the Hindu Kiisli eastwards of the Kiiawak, 
districts looks like a dreary steppe, with sparse vegetation put liow far they extend north of the rnain watershed is 
that affords very meagre pasture for the numerous flocks, ascertainable. Tlie sontliern limits of Badalvslian 

Comparatively little rain falls in average years, and barely become definite again at tlie Domli |)ass, TIk^ 

13,000 acres are properly irrigated, wliilst 1,900,000 acres connects Zebak and Islikashim at the elbow, or bend, of tlie 
are devoted to pasture or covered with very thin btisli and Q^ns -witli the Liit kii valley leading to ClritniL From the 
forest. The Guadiana, which flows through the north of Borah eastwards the crest of t]K5 Hiiuiu Kushagaau Ixicomes 
the province, and its tributaries, have any considerable boundary till it effects a jiuncticm wii fi iju- .]\[nzto.gli 
volume of water in their beds only at certain seasons of the Sarikol ranges, wliicli shut off (ffiina- iVom J lussia and. 
year, and the Guadiana is often fordable in many parts of its Bkirtiiig round tlie liead cif the Ihgdumlnisli Ihmir, 

course. Badajoz has more live stock than any otheiquwiiKir^^ itn finally nierges into the hilcly-dellned ihinir boundary, 
—in all 1,302, 754 bead. This figum inchide^sl 0,705 horses, westwards, following the enurse uf tie' Gxuh, 

33,47.1 mules, 38,273 asses, 35,()ov cattle, 940,444 sheep, jmiction of that river and the Iviunhiz. Bo far ;is the 
108,354 goats, and 136,450 pigs, whicli supply famous j,^oitheru boundarv follows fJie Oxns slroani, imder tho, 
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hams, &c. 336,285 acres are devoted to the culture of 

wheat, 258,812 to oats, barley, rye ; 86,437 to pod fruit ; 
88,942 to olive jdantations, and 46,01 2 to vineyards. One 
copper and 24 lead mines are now at work, while no 
less than 575 are registered as unproductive. Tliis stag- 
nation of the raining interests is cliiefly due to the 
lack of means of communication, though some impulse 
has been given of late years to the mining railways by a 
company that is wo].‘king several concessions; another 
company has endeavoured to lease several good lead mines, 
and has bought others near the central Eadajoz railway. 
The mines will, certainly attract more notice wlien several 
l')cal lines are conq^ieted. Among those at present unpro- 
ductive are 345 lead, 170 iron, 27 copper, and 12 quick- 
silver, all duly registered. The local imlustrics ai*e not 
of much importance ; manufactures of woollen and cotton 
stuffs of a coarse description, soaps, oil, cork, and leather. 
The purely commercial interests are more important than 
the industrial, because of the transit trade to and from 
Portugal through no less than seven custom-houses. The 
climate sliows great extremes of heat in summer 
iind of cold in wintei’, when fierce north and iiortli-vrest 
winds blow across the plains. In the hot months inter- 
mittent fevers are prevalent in the Guadiana valley. 
There are 275 miles of railways in the province, the prin- 
cipal being 133 miles of the main line from Madrid to 
. Lisbon, 78 of the Merida -Seville line, and 38 of the 
Huelva -Zafra. The roads, state and parish, are in had 
condition, and totally insufficient. Yery few inhabitants 
emigrate from this province, where the birth-rate consider- 
ably exceeds the death-rate. Education, even primary, is 
ia .a very backward condition, not 33 per cent, of the 
children between four and fourteen years of age being 
sent to school. . Badajoz, the capital of the province, is 
situated near tlie Portuguese frontier, 310 miles south-west 
of Madrid by rail. Population (1897), 29,006. It is still 
the centre of an active trade with Portugal, but the local 
industries have declined considerably. A serious military 
and republican rising took place in August 1883, but the 
movement found no response among the majority of the 


northern slopes of tlie iJiudn KusIj, it- tcdy .si-p.-HWii-d by 
tlicUength of thtise slo}»es (soin(? 8 c*r 10 miles) frnisi llic 
southern boundary alojig the c'rest. ITiis Badnkshan (in 
which we include Waklian) readies out an arm into llie 
Pamirs eastwards — bottle- shaped — iiarriov at the neck 
(represented by the nortlieni slopes of lice Kindu luish), 
and swelling out eastwards so as to indndc a ]K\vt of the 
great and little Pamirs (see AraiiANisTAN). Pdbre the 
boundary settlement of 1893 the small stales of Iloshau 
and Bhignan extended to the left l>ank of the Oxus, and 
the piDshtco of Barwaz, on the other hand, extendoil to 
the riglit kink. Kow, however, the ])ru'Wa,z exienshm 
northwards is exdiangxal for the ’Russian Pa,ndr exlensitm 
westwards, and the river lhroiigla.mt is the boundary 
between llnssian and Afgliau territory ; polilieal 
boundaries of those provinces beittg no longer coincideiii, 
with their geograplihud limits. 

SiihiUvis Ion ft, ^Thi\ folUnving {irothri chief ]*mT}ncia] subdiviaion.B 

of Badakshaii, oiriiltiiig ibrsluni jmd Shignan ; tJii Uw v,i.‘st 

Eiistalc, Kataghan, Ghcah Narin, and Andcrab ; on the north 
Darwa;c, Eagh, and Shiwii ; on the t?ast- Oharan, Islikudiini, Zetnik, 
and Wakhau ; and in the centre Ikizabinl, Farldair, Minjan, and 
Kishm. There are others, hut nothing eeriain is known ahoul 
these minor subdivisions. 

Fhysiograp?i}j,~-The conformation of the nioimlain districts, which 
comprise all the Boiithern districts of Badakshati an<l the northern 
hills and wiileys of Katiristau, is undoubtedly analogous to that of 
the rest of the Hindu Kush westwards. The water-divide of the H indu 
Kush from the Borah to the Kliawxik pass, tlirough the cenfro 
of Kafiristan, has never hecn accurately traced ; but its topographi- 
cal eonfoxination is evidently a eoiitiiuiatlon of that wliich lias heou 
observed in the districts of Badaksha-n to the wei^t of the Khawak. 
The Hindu Kush represents the southern edge of a. great central 
iqiheaval or plateau. It breaks up into long spurs soutii's\airds, deep 
mnongst which are hidden the valleys of KafiristaUj almost isolated 
from each other by the rugged and snow-capped aliitndes which 
divido them. To the north the plateau gradually slojies awiiy 
towards the Oxus, falling from an average aUitmle oi‘ 
feet to 4000 feet about FaiKabad, in the centre of Badakshan, but 
tailing off to 1100 at Kundiuj, in JCataghau, wlmrc it mergcifi into 
the flat plains bordering tlie Ox us. 

mifl The Kokcha'river tmverses Badakshan from, 

south-east to north-west, and, with tlm KumluK, duiins all the 
northern slopes of the Hindu Kush west of the Dorali pass. Some 
of its sources are near Zebak, close to the great bend of the Oxiis 
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northwards, so that it cuts off all the mountainons area included : 
within that bend from the rest of Badahshan. Its chief affluent is 
the Minjan, which Robertson found to be a considerable stream 
where it approaches the Hindu Kush close under the Borah, Like 
tlie Kundnz, it probably drains the northern slopes of the Hind\i 
Kush by deep lateral Talleys, more or less parallel to the crest, reach- 
ing w^estwards towards the Khawak pass. F roin the Oxns (1000 ft. ) 
toFaizabad (dOOO ft, ) and Zebak (8500 It-.) the course of the Kokcha 
offers a high road across Badakshan ; between Zebak and Ishkashim, 
attheOxus bend, there is but an insignificant jjass of 9500 ft.; 
and from Ishkashim by the Panja, through the Pamirs, is the con- 
tinuation of what must once have been a much -traversed trade route 
connecting Afglian Turkestan with Kashgar and China. It is 
nndoubtedly one of the great continental high roads of Asia. 
Korth of tlie Kokba, •within the Oxns bend, is the mountainous 
district of Darwaz, of whicli the physiography belongs rather to the 
Patuii* type than ttr that at the Hindu Kush. 

A very remarkable meridional range extends for 100 miles north- 
wards from the Hindu Kush (it is across this range that the route 
from Zebak to Ishkashim lies), wdiich determines the great bend of 
the 0 XUS river northwards from Ishkashim, and narrows the valley 
of that river into the formation of a trough as far as tlie next bend 
westwards at Kila lYamar. Tlie waestern slopes of this range drain 
to the Oxns either north- westwards, by the Kokcha and the Ragh, or 
else they twist their streams into the Shiva, which runs due north 
across Darwaz. Here again we find tlie main routes which traverse 
the country following the rivers closely. The valleys are narrow, 
Imt’ fertile and populous. Tlie mountains are rugged and 
difficult ; but tliere is much of the world-famous beauty of scenery, 
and of the almost phenomenal agricultural wealth of the valleys of 
Bokhara and Fergliaua to be found in the as yet half - explored 
recesses of Badakshan. The people of the country are Tajak, 
doininated by Afghans. 

Tliere are no reeent works on Badakshan and Darwaz which can 
lie considered authoritative. The foregoing is compiled from un- 
l»nblislied notes of the Russo- Afghan and Pamir boundary surveys 
by the author. (t. H. H,"") 

Ba.cia.i©k^a.s town and railway station of Spain, 
in province and diocese of Bai*celona, situated in a plain, 
near the left bank of the river Besos. Woollen, cotton 
goods, glass, biscuits, sugar, and brandy are manufactured, 
Tlie country around is fertile, and jirodiices abiindanti}^ 
cereals, wine, orangC's, and fruit of ali kinds. Population, 
18,165. 

Ba.cS0ng a grand duchy of the German empire, with 
an area of 5821 square miles, and population (1885) 
1,601,255, (1895) 1,725,464, of whom 847,281 rvere 
males and 878,183 females. The density in 1895 was 
296 inhabitants to the square mile ; and of the total 
population over 45 per cent, were urban lived in 
places above 2000 inhabitants each), and nearly 55 per 
cent, rural. At the saiuo date 1,057,075 confessed the 
Roman Catholic faith, 637,946 were Evangelical Protest- 
ants, and there were 25,903 JeW'S. Of the total area, 
57*2 per cent, is under cultivation and 37*5 per cent, 
under forests. Of the total number of farms 223,631, or 
94*7 per cent., were less than 25 acres, 12,411 were between 
25 and 250 acres, and only 117 exceeded 250 acres. The 
crops most extensively cultivated are hay, potatoes, barley, 
oats, spelt, ryci, maize, wheat, and beetroot. In 1898 
42,400 acres were planted with the vine, and the yield was 
5,316,500 gallons of wine, valued at J460,000. Tobacco 
wRs planted on 21,700 acres (17,860 acres in 1898), 
and the yield was 20,000 tons, valued at £822,000. In 
the same year the live stock consisted of 650,885 cattle, 
411,253 pigs, 81,821 sheep, and 71,515 horses. In 1897 
the breweries produced 60,306,450 gallons of beer, and 
in 1898 the distilleries 945,560 gallons of pure alcohol. 
The total length of railways in 1898 -was 1080 miles, of 
which 992 belonged to the state ; and from them was 
derived (1897) a revenue of £1,067,500. In 1897 there 
were 173,794 hands employed in the various industries. 
In addition to the tw^o universities (Heidelberg and Erei- 
burg), and the polytechnic at Carlsruhe, there are over 220 
technical, agricultural, and other special schools, 60 middle 
schools (classical and modern), and over 1600 elementary 


schools. In 1900 the revenue and expenditure balanced 
at £4,125,300. The contribution to the imperial exchequei' 
w^as ffxed at £872,930 in 1900. The public debt, which 
has been incurred entirely for the construction of the rail- 
ways, amounted in 1900 to £16,668,400. 

or Baujsn-Badek, a town and w^atering-place 
of the grand-duchy of Baden, Germany, in the Black 
Eorest, 23 miles S. by W. from Carlsruhe by rail. There 
are twm chief bath establishments, the Frederick Baths 
(Renaissance building, 1869-77) and the Empress Augusta 
Baths (B-enaissance, 1891-92), the former used by men 
only in summer, and by both sexes in winter, the latter 
used by women only in summer, and closed in wdnter. 
Almost every conceivable variety of bath can be had in 
both. The number of visitors exceeds 60,000 annually. 
Baden possesses a technical school. Population (1885), 
12,779 ; (1895), 14,862. 

Baderig or Barer bei Wier, chief town of a govern- 
ment-district, and ju’incipal tlierinal s]:)rings and summer 
resort in Lower Austria, situated in tlie Sehweehat valley, 
about 12 miles from Yienna. Population (1890), 11,263, 
or with Wiekersdorf, 15,776 ; (1900), 12,447, Wiekers- 
dorf, 5287, all German and mostly Catholic (estimated to 
have 5 percent, Jewdsh and 2 per cent. Protestant). It 
has nmv luunerous educational institutions, new bathing 
establishments, fifteen in all, a towm museum, ueAv park 
and a summer theatre. There are about 20,000 

visitors annually, inchiding several rnembei^ of the Austrian 
imperial family. 

a small village and wutering-place 
of the grand-duchy of Baden, Germany, 28 mile>s by 
E. by rail from Basel, at the western edge of the Black 
Forest. Its new- parish (Evangelical) church (1897) is 
built at the foot of the llth-centmy castle (destroyed by 
the French in 1688) which belonged to the inai'graves of 
Baden. The place is visited by 5000 people annually, 
partly for its warm mineral springs (70'”), partly for its 
whey cure, partly for its ecpiable climate and picturesque 
surroundings. There are a kurhans, built in 1853, and a 
park of 15 acres (1825 and 1865) ; also a grand-ducal 
castle, refitted in 1887-88. In 1784 -well-preserved ^ 
Roman baths were discovered here. The permanent 
population is about 600. 

BsaLCiniiaj, the capital of the province of Uva, Ceylon, 
54 miles S.E. of Kandy. It is the seat of a govern- 
ment agent and district judge, besides minor courts. It 
w’-as in Kandyan times the home of a prince wdio ruled 
Uva as a prmci]>ality. Badulla stands 2222 feet above 
sea-level; the average annual rainfall is 7 9| inches; the 
average temperature 73k The population of the town 
in 1901 was about 5600; of the Badulla district, 
188,964. There is a botanic garden; and the town, being 
almost encircled by a. river — the Badullaeya — and over- 
shadowed by the Faniinacooly Kande range of mountains 
(highest peak 6680 feet), is very picturesquely situated, 
The railway terminus at Bandaraweila is 18 miles from 
Badulla, but there is a prospect of a tramway connexion. 
Tea is cultivated by the planters, and rice, fruit, and 
vegetables by the natives in the district. 

Baefj, Karl Ernst won (1792-1876), German 
biologist and founder, of the science of comparative embryo- 
logy, was born at Piep in Esthouia on the 29th February 
1792. His father, a small landowner, sent him to school 
at Revel, -udiich he left in his eighteenth year to study 
medicine at Dorpat University. Burdach's lectures suggested 
research in the wider field of life-history, and as at that time 
Germany offered quicker f acihties for, and greater encourage- 
ment to, scientific work, von Baer went to Wiirzburg, where 
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the distinguished physiologist Doliiiigei', father of the famous 
Catholic theologian, was professor. In teaching von Baer 
comparative anatomy, Ddilinger gave a direction to his 
studies which secured his future pre-eminence in the science 
of organic development. He collaborated with Pander in 
researches on the evolution of the chick, the results of 
which were first published in Burdach’s treatise on physio- 
logy. Continuing Ms investigations alone, von Baer ex- 
tended them to the evolution of organisms generally, and 
after a sojourn at Berlin he ^vas invited by his old teacher 
Burdachj who had become professor of Anatomy at Ivonigs- 
berg, to join him as prosector and chief of the new Zoological 
Museum. Von Baer’s great discovery of the human ovum 
is the subject of hi,s E2nstola de Ovo Mmmialium et Hoirvinis 
(Leipzig, 1827), and in the folio Aving year he 
published the first part of his Ilistorj/ of the Evolution of 
Animals (Ueber EntwichehijJigsgescJiichte der Thieve)^ which 
Haeckel says “ even now is generally and rightly considered 
the most important and most valuable contribution to 
embryoiogical literature.” Until von Baer’s discovery (for 
Wolff’s cognate theory of epigenesis, promulgated seventy 
years earlier, had secured no adherents) it Avas ])elieA^ed 
that every egg contained, encysted as it were, the complete 
animal in miniature. On the logical assumption that the 
^ ‘animal enlist ” theory, as it Avas nicknamed, iiiA^olved the 
existence of the preformed body in all ova, Haller made 
the ingenious calculation that the germs of two hundred 
billions of men were packed in the ovary of Eve ! The 
omt ” gave this fantastic speculation its quietus. Von 
Baer demonstrated, first, that the Graafian follicles (so 
named after their discoverer) in the ovary are not tlio 
actual eggs, but that tliey contain the spherical vesicle, 
AAdiich is the true ovum, a body about the i-iijth of an 
inch in diameter, wherein, so great is the marvel of 
heredity, lie the properties transmitting the physical and 
mental characteristics of the parent or grandparent, or even 
of more remote ancestors. He next shoAA-'ed that in all 
vertebrates the primary stage of cleavage of the fertilized 
egg is folloAved by modification into ieaf-like germ layers — 
skin, muscular, vascular, and mucous — AA^hence arise by 
subtle difterentiation the several organs of the body. He 
further discoA^ored the gelatiiicais, cylindrical cord, knoAAii 
as the ehorda dorsali.% avIucIx passes along tlio Ixody of the 
embryo of vertebrates, in the lower types of Avhieh it is 
limited to the entire inner skeleton, Avhile in the higher the 
backbone and skull are developed round it. His “laAv” of 
cori’esponding stages in the development of vertebrate 
embryos had example in the fact recorded by him concern- 
ing certain specimens preserved in spirit Avhich he liad 
omitted to label. “I am quite unable to say to Avhat 

class they belong. They may be lizards, or small birds, 
or very young mammalia, so complete is the similarity in 
the mode of formation of the head and trunk in these 
animals. The extremities are still absent, but even if they 
had existed in the earliest stage of the development AA^e 
should learn nothing, because all arise from the same 
fundamental form.” And in his History of Evolution he 
vsuggests, “ Are not all animals in the beginning of their 
development essentially alike, and is there not a primary 
form common to allH’ (i. 223). Notwithstanding this, 
the “telic” idea, with the archetypal theory viueh it 
involved, possessed von Baer to the end of his life, and 
explains; his inability to accept the theory of unbroken 
descent Avith modification Avhen it aaus propounded by 
DarAvin and Wallace in 1858. The infiuence of von 
Baer’s discoveries has been far - reaching and abiding. 
Not only is he the pioneer in that branch of biological 
science to, which Francis Balfour, gathering up the labours 
, ,nf many fellow-workers, gave coherence in his Oom^parative 
■Mnibryology - impetus to Huxley’s researches 
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in the structure of the mediism came from him (£ 

163) p and Herbert SpenceiG found in von Baer’s “ Maa' of 
development ” the ‘‘ law of all developratmt ” (^ssm/s, i. 
30). In 1834 von Baer Avas appointed librarian of the 
Academy of Sciences of St Petersburg. In 1835 he 
published his Development of Fishes^ and as the x'esiilt of 
collection of all available information concerning the fauna 
and flora of the Polar regions of the enipiix‘, Jre was 
appointed leader of an Arctic expedition in 1837. The 
remainder of his active life was occupied in clivers fields of 
research, geological as well as bioMgieal, an outcome of 
the latter being Ms fine monograph on the fishes of the 
Baltic and Caspian Seas. One of the last works from his 
prolific pen Avas an interesting autolxiograpliy publislied at 
the expense of the Esthonian nobles on the celebration of 
the jubilee of his doctorate in 1864. Three years after- 
Avards he leceived the Copley medal He diecl at Horpat 
on 28th November 1876. (k. clJ 

Baeyerj, Joliann FrieiSricii Wilhelm 

Adeipll (1835 ), German elieinist, Avas Iwin at 

Berlin, 31st October 1835. He studied <‘heinistry under 
Bunsen and Kekuhl and in 1858 took his degree as 
Ph.I). at Berlin, becoming pri\'at- docent a fcAv years 
aftexwards, and assistant professor in 1866. Five years 
later he Avas appointed professor of dannisl ry at Strashurg, 
and in 1873 he juigrated in the same capacity to ]\lunieh. 
He lias devoted liiinself mainly to invesligatioijs in organic 
clieniistry, and in particular in syntlieticni by tlici 

aid of “condensation” reactions. The .Royal 8uciely of 
London aAvardetl him the Ihivy medal in 18.s| b,»r his 
researches on indigo, the nature ami Cif wliieh 

he has done more to elucidate limn iiny other siiigle 
chemist, and Avliieli he has also surcsjeile<i i?i i^reparistg 
artificially, tliough his metlmds ha,ve imr been fmiiid 
commercially practicable. The “centric” vIcav of the 
constitution of the benzene ring sii[q>orted by iiim, and 
others of Ms contributions to ehernieal theory, m-e ills- 
cussed in the article Chfaust.uy. 

Safiliflij a barren insular tract in Fraiiklin <iistrict, 
Canada, Avith an ap]>roxiniate area of square 

miles, situated betAveen 61' and dO' W. loiig. and 62" 
and 74^" N. lat. 3.110 eastern {ind nralherii comsts are 
rocky and mmuitainous, and are deeply indented by large 
bays including Frnlfisijer and Hume Bays, Cumberlatid 
Sound and Admiralty Inlet. It is sepa rated from Gi'Cein 
land by Baliiii Bay and .Davis St-mlt, fnau Ingava.. by 
Hudson Strait, from KecAAutin a^id lb,dvilk‘. iVudnsula by 
Fox Channel and Fury -and- lice la Strnii, from Ibjutliia 
Peninsula and North Somerset by the Gulf of Boothia 
and Prince Begeut Inlet, and frinn North Devon by 
Lancaster Sound. The north-AWsstern portion m culled 
Cockbiiru Laud ; the south-Avestern, Fox Liind ; and 
the eastern, Cumberland Land, 

Bagehotj Walter (1826-1877), English publicist 
and economist, editor of the Economist newspa-per from 
1858-60 to his death, aa^is born at Langporfc, Somerset, Brd 
February 1826, his father being a banker at that place. 
Bagehot AAris altogether a remarkable ]»erscjnality, Ids 
AATitings on different subjects exhibiting the same bent of 
mind , and characteristics, — philosophic refiectiveneas, 
practical common - sense, a bright and buojvint liumour, 
brilliant Avit, and always a calm and tolerant judgment 
of men and things. Though he belonged to the 
Liberal party in polities he was essentially of conservativo 
disposition, and often spoke with sarcastic boastfuhicjss 
to his Liberal friends of the stupidity and tenacity of the 
English mind in adhering to old AA%ys, as displayed in 
city and country alike. His life, was comparatively 
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uaeveutfui, ati he early gave up to literature tlie energies 
wkicli mi gilt have gained him a large fortune in business 
or a great position in the political world. To write books, 
he remarked to the present writer not long before he died, 
a man must give up a good deal ; and, as a man of letters, 
there is no doubt he made the sacritice for liimself willingly 
and cheerfully, following his true bent without turning to 
right or left He took his degree at the London University 
in 1848, and was called to the bar in 1852, but from an 
early date he joined his father in the banking business of 
Stuckey & Co. in the West of England, and during a great 
part of his life, while he was editor of the Economist^ lie 
managed the London agency of the bank, lending its 
surpiiis money in “ Lombard Street, and otherwise attend- 
ing to its London affairs. He became also an underwriter 
at Lloyd^s, taking no part, however, in the active detailed 
business, which was done for him by proxy. 

BagehoCs connexion with the Economist began in 1858, 
alioiit which time he married a daughter of the first 
editor, the Right Honourable James Wilson, at that time 
Secretary of the Treasury, and afterwards finance minister 
in India. Partly through this connexion he was brought 
into the inside of the political life of the time. He was 
an intimate friend of Sir George Come wall Lewis, and 
was afterwards in constant communication with other 
political chiefs, especially with Mr Gladstone, Mr Lowe, 
and Mr Grant Duff, and witli the permanent heads of the 
great depavtinciito of state. lu the City in the same way 
he was intimate with the governor and directors of the 
Bank of England, and with leading magnates in the 
banking and commercial world, such as Mr Bertram Currie 
of Glyn^s, Mr Wade of the National Provincial Bank, Mr 
WTlliam Fowler of Alexanders^, afteiuvards of the National 
Discount Company, and Mr Newmarch ; ■while ids con- 
nexion with the Political Economy Club brought him into 
contact in another ^vay with both City and j^olitics. His 
active life in business and politics, however, was not of 
so absorbing a kind as to prevent his real devotion to 
literature, but the literature largely grew out of liis 
activities, and of no one can it be said more truly than 
of Bagehot that the atmosphere in which he lived gave 
tone and colour and direction to his studies, one thing 
of course acting and reacting on another. The spvecial 
note of his ]>ooks, apart from his remarkable gift of 
coiivarsationai epigrammatic style, which gives a peculiar 
s^est to the writing, was the quality of scientific dis- 
■ passionate description of matters which were hardly 
thought of previously as subjects of scientific study. This 
is specially the case with the two books which perhaps 
brought him the most reputation, The E^iglish Constitn- 
tioih (1867) and Lombard Street (1878). They are both 
books of observation and description. The English Con- 
stitution is described, not from law books and as a lawyer 
■ . would describe it, but from the actual working, as Bagehot 
- ' himself had witnessed it, in his contact with ministers 

and the heads of Government departments, and with the 
life of the society in 'which the politicians moved. The 
- true springs and method of action are consequently de- 
scribed with a vivid freshness which gives the book a 
wonderful charm, and makes it really a new departure in 
’ the study of politics. It is the same with Lombard Street, 

' The money market is there pictured as it really was in 
• 1850-70, and as Bagehot saw it with philosopliic eyes. 

' Beginning with the sentence, *'The objects which you see 
. " ' in Lombard Street are the Bank of England, the joint 

^ ^ . stock batiks, the private banks, and the discount houses,” 

-to; 'die describes brieffy and clearly the respective functions 
\ of these different bodies in the organism of the City, 

, vr. ; according to Ms own close observation as a banker himself , 

’ < knowing the ways and thoughts of the men he describes, 


and as a man of business likewise in other Avays, kaiowisig 
at first hand the relation of banking to the trade and com- 
merce of the eonntry. Lombard Street is pexdiaps a rijxei* 
work than The Emjlish Constlhitiou^ as its foundation was 
really laid in 1858 in a series of articles which Bagehot then 
wrote in the Economist, though it was not published till 
the early ’seventies, after it had been twice re-^^Titten and 
revised with infinite labour and care. Lombard Street, 
like The English Constitution in political studies, is thus 
a new departure in econoinic and financial studies, a})p]y- 
ing the same sort of keen observation which Adam Smitli 
used in the analysis of business generally to the special 
business of banking and finance in the complex modern 
world. It is, perhaps, not going too far to say that 
the -whole theory of a one-reser^^e system of banking 
and liow’- to work it, and of the practical means of 
fixing an “apprehension minimum” below ’which tlic 
reserve should not fall, originated in Lombard Street 
and the articles which were the foundation of it ; and 
the subsequent conduct of banking in England and 
throughout the world has been infinitely better and 
safer in consequence. A like note is also struck in 
Physics and Politics (1869), which is a description of 
the evolution of coinmunitie>s of men. The materials here 
are derived luainiy from books, tlio surface to l^e observed 
being so extensive, but the attitude is precisely the .same, 
that of a scientific observer. To a certain extent the 
Physics and Politics had even a more remarkable 
inffuence on opinion, at least on foreign opinion, than The 
Emjlish Constitution or Lombard Street. It “ caught 
on” as a development of the theory of e;\'olutioii in a ninv 
direction, and Darwin himself was greatly interested, 
while one of the pleasures of Bageliot’s later years was 
to receive a translation of the book into the Russian 
language. In Literary Studies (1879) and Econorriic 
Studies (1880), published after his death, there is more 
scope than in the books already mentioned for other 
characteristics besides those of the scientific observer, hut 
observation always conies to the front, as in the account 
of Ricardo, whom Bagehot describes as often, when ho 
is most theoretical, really describing what a first-rate man 
of business would do and think in actual transactions. 
The observation, of course, is that of a ty])e of- business 
man in the City to which Ricardo as well as Bagehot 
belonged, though Ricardo could hardly look at it from • 
the outside as Bagehot was able to do. 

Bagehot had great City, political, and literaiy influence, 
to which all his activities contributed, and much of his 
inffuence w^as lasting. In politics and economics, especially 
his habit of scientific observation affected the tone of dis- 
cussion, and both the English Constitution and the hloney 
Market have been better understood generally because . he ^ 
wrote and talked and diffused his ideas in every possible 
way. He was unsuccessful in two or three attempts to enter 
Parliament, but ho had the inffuence of far more than . 
an ordinary member, as director of the Economist and •. 
as the adviser behind the scenes of the Ministers and 
permanent heads of departments who consulted him. His ' : ’ 
death, on the 24th of March 1877, occurred at Langport very 
suddenly, when he -was in the fullest mental vigour, and 
might have looked forward to the accomplisliment of much .. , 
additional work and the exercise of even -wider inffuence,- - . 

It is impossible to give a full idea of the brightness 
and life of BagehoFs conversation, although the con versa- ‘ 
tional style of his -writing may help those who did not ^ 
know him personally to understand it. With winged words ; 
he would transfix a fallacy or stamp a true idea- so’ thatit,’-!; 
could not be forgotten.' He was certainly greater than, ’ 
Ms books and always Ml of ideas. The present writer . ir 






recalls two notions he had, not for wdtijfg new 
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od^upied by Sblas, on the right bank. Here stood the 
■."*,Kound City^'foanded by Mansdr in A.n. 702, with its 
three ,eoBce’ntric, .walls, enclosing as a central point the 
jpafece and m6squo of the Khallf, and its four equi-distant 


hinivself, but as soniethmg that might bo done. One was 
that there might be a history of recent politics Avith neAv 
lights if some one were to do it vvho knew the family 
connexions and history of English politicians. Tliis 
was apro 2 )os of the passage of a certain Bill through 
Parliament, when the head of the d(3partment in the 
House of Conimons failed and the management of the 
measure was taken by tlie Oliancellor of the Exchequer 
hiiiiself, a relative of the permanent head of the depart- 
ment concerned, who was thus able to cany Ms own ideas 
in legislation notw-ithstanding the failiiro of his political 
chief. Another book lie wislied to see written was an 
account of the differences in the administrative systems of 
England and Scotland, by which he had been greatly 
impressed, the differences not being in detail, but in 
fuD-dauiontal idea and in form, so that no judicial or other 
officej's in the one were represented in the other by 
corresponding functionaries. Many other illustrations 
might be given of Ms fulness of ideas which helped to 
make him an ideal editor. Beference must also be made 
to the assistance wdiich Bagehot gave as a journalist 
to the study of statistics. Erom the manipulation of 
figures he was most averse, and ho rather boasted that he 
was ixnable to add up. But he was a most excellent 
mathematician, and no one could bo so careful as he was 
about the logic of the figures got together for his articles, 
■which he always most carefully scrutinized. He would 
frequently point out theit his figures were illustrative 
merely, and did not by themselves establish an argument. 
Ho was always anxiouvS, again, to impress on those about 
him that a subject could not be studied with the help 
of figures and accounts alone. Whether it was insurance, 
or banking, or underwriting, or shipowning, he insisted that 
soma one who knew the business should see the writing 
before it was published. Knowing so many departments 
of business from actual experience, he was a host in himself 
as referee, but when in doubt he would ahyays consult 
some one who knew the facts; and he used Ms great 
influence so well that in subsequent years it inspired 
indirectly not a few wlio were hardly a'ware of his claims 
to be a statistician at all (b, gk.) 

(1) a vilAyet of Asiatic Turkey, situated 
between Persia and the Syrian desert, and including the 
greater part of ancient Babylonia, Tlie original vOiiyet 
extended from Mardin on the north to Basra on the south, 
but in 1878 it was reduced in size by the crciation of the 
Mosul vilayet out of its northern saujulss, and again in 
1884: by that of the Basra vihiyet out of its southern 
sanjaks. Baghdad is still one of the largest and most 
important provinces of the empire, and includes some of 
the most fertile lands in tlie valleys of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, The climate is very hot in summer, mean tempera- 
ture 97” E., but generally healthy. In November heavy 
5 ^ * rains commence, and during the winter the thermometer 

p M 46” F, There are springs of bitumen, locally 

^ ^ ^ , called kara mhu^ black mastic,” of naphtha, and of white 
^ , ’ ' petroleum in the province. Population, 852,000 (Moslems, 

. ^ , 790,000, hmluding 481,000 Sink; Christians, 8000; 

Jews, 54,000). (2) The capital of the viHyet, and head- 
r f , ; • ; .quarters of the array corps which garrisons the Baghdad, 
Sosui, and Basra vilayets, situated in a fertile but arid 
plain on both baxilra of the Tigris. Eastern Baghdad, on 
the. left bank, is the larger and more modern city, and 
contains ; the principal buildings, bazArs, dsc, A bridge 


gate.s. Of this city no trace remains ; walls and houses 
have been destroyed by civil war and fire, or have been 
s-wept away by inundations. 

The exact position of Mknsiir’s palace is nnkiiown, but it secins 
certain that the tomb of ^iobeide was iieai' the rh^er at Ktoimihi 
and not where now slio'Wii. EaHtcrii Baghdad lius no disthietive 
architectural character. Little remains of the great Imildings oj 
the klialifs, and there is nothing imposing in tiio )>arraeks, haxars, 
klians, and narrow winding streets. The old city waliw n| brick 
have been dcmolislied except iu a lew p>].acos ; lait the great, losse 
remains, and a line of mounds marks the pK>si lion ol llie glacis. 
Baghdad is mirivalied for position mij fertility of sejih and under 
better govermnent would regain its h inner prospmffv. ^ ^Many 
improvements were introduced by Jilidhat Ihslia. Jlarracks 
and schools were huilt, a trani'Way was laid diAvu In the Bliia 
shrines at Kazimhi, trade was encouraged, and the lunuiids -were 
brought under control. But no ellbrt has Lccii made to restore tlie 
old Rysteiii of canalization ■whitdi made tlie comdry hdavecn, the 
Eui>hrate 3 and Tigris a continnoiw garden. A Ttukish and an 
English com]>aiiy run steanmrs from Baglidad to IJasra, but the 
state of the Tigris has become a source of anxiety. Ko ste]ts are. 
taken to stop the ontllow of water to the desert and tlie marshes, 
and the main channel hecomos almost unnavigalte during August 
and Sejiteraber. Above- Baglidad sailing ves.?els oi atamt ).h) tons are 
employed. The exports and im}>orts pass chielly through Basra. 
Population, according to Ouiiiet, 145,000. hid this is proliably an 
exaggeration. Ihighdad is the seat of a Biltish coiisnl-generah 

Ch Lh tSTiiAXCK. I)escri])tion of Alesojudamia and Baglidad 
about A..D, 900; and Greek Embassy to Baginlad bi a.i». 917,” 
in Journal Ilojial Asiatic A'uoAd/, 1895, 1807; Jkujlidod nuthir the 
Ahbasid LktUphate^ 1901. (c. iv, W.) 

Bagiielkhaticlj or Ehagplkhand, a tracif of 
eoimtiy in Central India, lying btd ween the NortlnWest 
and the Central Provinces, east of Ibiiidelklmnd, Jfc 
takes its name from llio r>aghe] clan of Bajpiits, now 
rejjresented by the Maharaja of llowa.. Polilically, it vm- 
sists of five, native states under tire Ijaghclkband agency, 
of wliicii Eewa is by far the anost important, llie tohd 
area is 11,324 square miles. Population (1 891), 1,737,095, 
being an average of 153 persons per square mile ; (1901), 
1,554,577, showing a decrease of 11 per eeiit., due to the 
effects of famine. The country is for the most jiart hilly, 
and the soil is poor. 

Ba.g'heri^i, or Bagabia, a decaying town of tlie 
province, of Palermo, Sicily, 8 miles by rail E. 'by S. from 
Palermo. It contains palaces of Sicilian 'magnates, and 
has manufactures of macaroni, preserved food, olivi^ oil, 
and casks. IJiidej^ tJic Bourbon kings (first half of 19th 
century) it was a favourite vseaside- resort, .Fopmlation, 
about 11,600. 

Bag'irmia See Chab, Lakb. 

Ba-^nairaj a town of tin?. pro\'im,‘o of Eeggio, 
Calabria, Ital^q 20 miles N. by 14 from Buggio l>v rail 
It was founded by .Robert Guiseard in the Lfth eeiitury, 
but suffered severely from the eartlu|inike of 1783. It lias 
tunny and swordfish fishing. Population, aliout 10,000. 

Ba,gnOiet 5 a town iu the arroi3d.isBeinent of Saint- 
Denis, department of Seine, France, 1 mile E. of tbe outer 
circle of Paris. Market gardening is extensively carried 
on, and the manufacture of billiard balls, perfumery, fancy 
soaps, and glue are the principal industries. Population, 
7100. 

Ba.g0j a town of 16,000 inhabitants on the eastern 
coast of Oebii, Philippine Islands, near its nortlieni 
extremity. The dimate is hot, but healthful The 
surrounding country is fertile, producing rice, cacao, and 
hemp in abimdauce, Binamay and guinara doths are 
woven and exported to a limited extent. The fisheries 
are of considerable local importance. The language i.s 
Gebu-Yisayan, 

the British West Indies, w’-hicii recent surveys (1870-90) 
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(keys) as they a, re called, a,nd 2387 banks, recifs, aiid 
rocks above tile surface of the all but thirty 'unin- 

habited. They all rise on the inargm of large coral banks, 
and are themselves exclusively of coralline formation, with 
a mean elevation of 100 feet, but rising here and there to 
300 or even 400 feet above the sea. They are disposed 
in the direction from north-west to south-east, extending 
from Florida along the Great Baluirna Bank iov a dis- 
tance of about 780 miles to Turks islets north of San 
Domingo. They have a collective area of 5450 square 
miles, Avitli a population' which xvas returned in 1891 at 
47,564 (about 12,000 white, the rest coloured), and was 
estimated in 1900 at about 60,000. Tlie largest and most 
important members of the group, fol].owi,ng in. the normal 
direction from north-west to south-east, are : — Bahama, 
which gives its name to the archipelago ; Great Abaco, 
Eleuthera, 'New Providence, Andros, Cat Island, Watling, 
Yuma, Aclin, Mariguana, The Caicos (North, Grand, and 
. East), Iiiagua (Great and Little), and Turks. Cat 
(Guanahani), the highest land in the group (400 feet), was 
long supposed to be the island ■which was 'first reached by 
Columbus (12th October 1492), and was iianied by him 
San Salvador. Then the distinction was suCvCssively 
transferred to the neighbouring Watling, Great Turk, and 
Mariguana; but in 1880 the American marine survey oi*, 
G. V. Fox, identified San Salvador, on seemingly good 
grounds, with Samana (Atwood Cay), which lies about 
midway between Watling and Mariguana. The chief 
difficulty is its sixe, for if Samana is the true San Salvador, 
it must have been considerably larger 400 years ago than 
it now is. The Bahamas are unafiected by the depressed 
state of the sugar market in so many other West Indian 
groups, the chief produce being fruits (principally oranges), 
hemp fibre, sponges, salt, and some cotton. The salt and 
sponge latterly seem to be dying out, while fruit cultiva- 
tion is on the increase. The imports rose from £195,000 
in 1896 to £238,000 in 1898, and the exports from 
£ 1 3 9, 000 to £ 1 7 5, 000 in the same period. The revenue 
in 1896, £65,000, and 1898, £87,000 ; expenditure (1896), 
£60,000 ; (1898), £64,000; debt (1900) £118,400. The 
total trade with America is nearly four times tliat with 
Great Britain. Trade with British Colonies or with other 
countries than America and the United Kingdom is quite 
insignificant. A number of visitors from America and 
Canada come every year to winter in the Bahamas. The 
total tonnage of vessels, inwards and outwards, was 741,522 
in 1898. There has been rapid increase of late years 
owing to steamers calling on their way to and fjom tlie 
ports of the Gulf of Mexico to engage and to re-land 
labourers. There is regular fortnightly mail communica- 
tion with New York and Cuba, and frequent sailing vessels 
to and from Cuba and Key West, The extent of Crown 
lands is estimated at 500,000 acres, lying chiefiy in the 
islands of Inagua, Andros, Grand Bahama, and Abaco, 
but little of thivS is serviceable for cultivation. There are 
44 Government schools, with 5998 pupils on the register, 
and 4050 in average attendance in 1898. There ai^e 11 
schools which receive grants-in-aid, besides others, inde- 
pendent of such aid, belonging chiefly to the Anglican 
Church body. There are no railways or telegraphs, and 
but few roads, except in New Providence. Cable ‘com- 
munication with the United States was established in 
1892. There are no regular forces, militia, or voliuiteers. 
The constabulary is a semi-military force, originally 
enlisted in Barbados, but recruited at times in the 
Bahamas, (a. n. k.) 

Ba.ha.wa*lpi!f| a native state of India, within the, 
Punjab, stretches for more than 300 miles along the left 
baulq of the Sutlej, the Punjnud, and the Indus, and is 


bordered on the other side by the desert of Bajputana. 
The area covers 17,285 square miles ; in 1881 the popu- 
lation was 573,494; in 1891 it /was 650,042 (average 
density, 38 persons per square mile) ; in 1901, 720,662, 
sho'wing a further increase of 11 per cent. The estimated 
gross revenue is Es.16,00,000 ; the military force (incliid- 
ing police) is 1607 men. There is no tribute. The chief, 
whose title is Nawab, is a Malioinmedan of the Dand])iitra 
family from Bind. The dynasty established its independ- 
ence of the Afghans towards the end of the 18 th. century, 
and made a treaty with the British , in 1838, to which it 
lias always been loyal. The benefits of canal irrigation were 
introduced during the minority of the late Nawab, and the 
revenue tlms doiihJed. The territory is traversed tlirough- 
out its length by the North-Western and Bout! lern Punjab 
railwa^^s. In 1896-97 the total number of schools was 
487, -with 5828 pupils, of whom 721 were ghls ; the pro- 
portion of boys at school to the total male population was 
1 in e-very 61. There are an arts college, and 7 Anglo- 
veniaciilar schools, with 856 pupils. 

The town of Bahawalpub is situated near the left bank 
of the Sutlej ; railway station 63 miles from Mooltan. 
It has a magnificent palace. Poj)iilation, 13,635. v 


an Atlantic state of Brazil between 9° 55^ and 
18° 15' S. lat. and 37° 40' and 39” 40' W. long. Its area 
covers 1 64, 6 40 square miles. Its population in 1890 was 
1,919,800, and in 1897 was estimated at 1,822,000. The 
chief towns are Bahia or S. Salvador, the capital, and 
Alagoinhas (12,000), Bom-Fim (14,000), Feira de Bant 
Anna (16,000), Marogogipe (1 3,000), Banto Ainaro 
i (11,000), Jacobina (9000), llheos (6000), Cachoeira 
(9200), Barra do Eio Grande. There are over 70 towns 
in the state. Bailways run from Bahia to loazeiro on 
the northern border of the state and thence to other 
localities beyond ; from Nazareth to Maragogipc ; from 
Ainaro to near the port of Abbadia ; from Caravellas to 
Serra dos Aymores. Others are in coiistnietion. The 
capital, Bahia or Bah Salvador, is a seaport with a. 
population estimated at between 180,000 and 200,000. 

The port was visited in 1896 by 1045 ships of 1,538,881 
tons, in 1897 by 1028 ships of 1,533,078 tons, and fin 
1898 by 881 ships of 1,504,797 tons. The value of the 
exports in 1897 was £1,519,930. The principal articles 
of export wore coffee, tobacco, cacao, sugar, rosewood, log- 
wood, and hides. 

Bait rale hg a town and district of British. India, in 
the Faizabad division of OudJi. The to-wn is on the river 
Sarju. Since the opening of the railway the place has , 
beguti to flourish. It contains the most popular place of 
pilgrimage in Oudh, the tomb of Masaud, a champion of 
Islam, slain in battle by the confederate Bajputs in 1033,- 
wbich is resorted to by Mahonmieclans and Hindus alike. ^ 
There is also a Mussulman monastery, and the mined 
palace of a nawab of Oudh. The American Methodists . 
have a mission here. Population, about 24,000. : 

The district of Bahratoh lies between the Taxui of 
Nepal and the river Gogra. It contains an area of 2680 . 
square miles. The population in 1891 was 1,000,432, / 
being 373 persons per sQuaie mile ; classified according , 
to religion, Hindus numbered 830,459, Mahommedans '■ 
1 69,798, Christians 124, including 28 Europeans, ‘‘ others *. 
51, In 1901 the population was 1,051,856, showing an 
increase of 5 per cent. Land revenue and rates are 
returned as Hs. 10,93, 737, the incidence of assessment per 
acre being Bs.O, : 9 : 4 on the temporarily settled, and ' • 
Hs.0 : 15 : 7 on the permanently settled area; the number of :■> 
police was 2820, In 1896-97, out of a total cultivated area 
of 919,844 acres, 60,975 were iiTigated from tanks, webs, 
ike. A considerable trade is conducted with Nepal, chiefly 
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ill timber. A line of railway lia^i been opened tiirongli tlie 
y . district to NepalganJ on the frontier. 

Bahrein Islands.— The Bahreius include a 
' ‘ ' of islands situated about 20 miles east of the coast of Al 
Hasa, ill the Perskn Gulf, a little to the south of the port 
of Al Katif, which, iiuder the aiicieat uanie of GeLiha, has 
been celebrated throughout history as the mart of Indian 
trade, the starting-point of caravans across Ainbia. The 
largest of the group is called Bahrein. It is about 27 
miles long froni nortli to south and about 10 wide-— a 
low iiat space of sandy waste with cultivated oases and 
palm groves of great luxuriance and beauty. The rocky 
hill of Jehel Duldian (the ‘‘ mountain of the mist rises 
in the midst of it to a height of 400 feet. The rest of the 
• ' group are of coral formation. The next island in size to 

Bahrein is Moliarek, curved in shape, and about 5 miles 
long by I mile in breadth. It lies 1 mile to tlie north of 
Bahrein.*' Sitrah (4 miles long) ITebbi, Saleh, Sayeh, 

■; Khasifeh, and Arad (f mile long) complete the group. Of 

these minor islands Arad alone retains its classical name. 

, i ' ' ' ' ‘ The sea around the Bahrein islands is ^sha]low 5 so shallow 
. . >- as to admit only of the approach of native craft, and tlio 

‘V ' ^ • harbour is closely shut in by reefs. 'There is very little 
doubt that it was from these islands that the Puni, or 
Pluenieians, emigrated northwards to the Mediterranean. 
; Bahrein has always been the centre, of the pearl fishing 

industry of tlie Persian Gulf, There are about 400 boats 
now employed iti the pearl hshories, each of them paying 
a tax to the Sheikh, The ])earl export from Linja is 
' ' ' ‘ valued at about .£30,000 to £85,000 per annum. 

' ’’ • The capital town of Bahrein is Mwnaiach^ a long, straggling, 

- : • narrow town of about 8000 iiiliahitants, chioliy ol the '\\Ahiibi 

sect. Manaineh is adjacent to the mt)st northern point of the 
island, and looks across tlie narrow strait to Moliarek. 

Fish and sea- wood form the .staple food of the islanders. The 
water-supply of l\Coharek is probably unique. It is derived from 
= spring.^ which burst through the beds below sea-level with such 

force as to retain their freshness in tlie midst of the surronridiiig 
salt water. Scattered through the ishiruis are some lifty villages, 
each possessing its own date groves and cultivation, foniiiiig 
, ' features In the laiulscapo of great fertility and beauty. Most of 

■ • these villages are walled in for protection. 

The present iShcikli of Balirein (who lives chiefly at Moharek) 
is 5f the fiiinily of El Kalifa whicli furnishes chiefs to the Uttiibi 
. • > tribe. This rilling race was driven from the mainland (where 

k they held great possessions) by the Turks about LSSO. In 

the year 1867 the Persians threatened Bahrein, and in 1875 the 
' . Turks laid their hands on it. British iiiterfcrenco in both cases 

■ ' -was snocessM in luaiutaining the integrity of Arab rule, and the 

r ■ Bahrein Islands are now under British jn’otccfcion. 

To the south-west of the pictures(pie belts of palm tro(\H whicli 
, - ' ; stretch inland from the northern coast of Bahrein, is a wide spcacc 

of open sandy plain lillcd with gigantic tumuli, or earth inoniiils, 
A , of which the outer layers of gravel and clay luive been hardened 
by tho weatlnu action of centimes to the consistency of con- 
\ ^ glomerate. Within these mounds uro two-chambered sepulchres, 

' builtgf huge slabs of limestone, several of which have been opened 

. . and examined by Durand, Bent, and others, and found to contain 

^ - relics of undoubted Fhcenieian design. Scattered here and there 
- , . , ' ' throughont the islands are isolnted mounds, or smaller groups, 

’ ; , all of whickare of the same appearance, and probably of similar 



• ,■ kA Ba,fir«0l-Ghaissa.l« See Soban, File, and Egypt. 

fO. ' ^ Batibwrtj ohief town of a district of the Erzen'im 

' ' 'irtllyet of Asktic Turkey, altitude 5114 feet, situated on 
‘Af V '. / both banks of the' Cboruk Su {Ac<i)}ipsis\ at the point 

/ero^ses: kfeteT: ;^rfer. 

" ^ dominated by an aid Armenian fortress on 

"ok, Population, 10,000 (Moslen 


iii'cscant, which spreads from S.Mk to F.E. (51/' 2ll to 55" 
50' N. lat. luid 108'^ to 110'’ E. long.) sejniiutiiig the pro- 
vince of Irkutsk from Transbnilvaiia, and hu.s a lengfli of 
370 miles and a width of from 20 to 70 miles. Its south- 
western extremity penetrates into tlie high, plateau of East 
Asia, and the lake lies entirely in the Alpiiuv zone which 
fringes the plateau from the north- west. Its area is 1 3,500 
square mile.s, he., nearly as great m Switzerland. The 
length of its coa.st4ine is 525 miles along the vvi%sterri, ainl 
640 along the eastern shore. Its altitude is now e.stiina.ted 
by Iliissiaii geographers at 1587 and at lliol feet — 1)0 ieet 
above the level of the Angara at Irkutsk — hitli iigurcs 
being derived from a leveiling accoinplislied in the seven- 
ties across Siberia (Jeo(/, >Shc., (rCK. Geoyr, 

XV. 1885) ; but owing to errors which have crept 
that levelling between Krasnoyarsk and Irkutsk, these 
altitudes seem to be exaggerated and 1500 teet (1433 feet 
for Irkutsk) would seem a more correct altitude .{IzveBtm^ 
Emt Sib. 3mmh^ xxviii. 1, 1897), Its level is subject 
to slight oscillations, and after the heavy live w'ceks’ rains 
of 1869, it rose by 7 feet, an immense territory at the 
mouth of tlie Selenga being sulnnerged. 

The elongated liilly island of Olklion and the peninsula 
Svyatoi Nos w'].iicli rises as its contmuatioii on the opposite 
eastern shore, divide the lake into two InisiiiKS. C/aieful 
soundings show that the deepest part of the lake m in ihe 
S(Uitli-we.st, at the foot of the Kliaiiuir-daban "biirder-ridge 
of the high plateau. An elongated cavity, 66 miles long, 
reaches tliero a depth of over 600 fathoms, with ;i maxi- 
mum depth of 791 fathoms, oc., about 3240fc.'et beh.ov tlie 
level of the ocean. The bottom of tin* lake inm very stm.q> 
slopes as a rule, tiie 100- and even the 250-fa.i1i,oiu lines 
running close to the shores. Only at the mouth of tln.^ 
Selenga, wliicli is a mighty stream 800 miles long, enter- 
ing the lake from the south-east, and pouring inti> it the- 
waters and the deposits from a drainage area of 173,500 
square miles, a wide delta protrudes into the lake, reducing 
its width to 20 miles and spreading under its wuters, so as 
to leave only a narrow channel, 280 to 247 fathoms deep, 
along the opposite coast. 

The depths of the middle portion of the Like have, not 
yet been measured but must exceed 500 fathoms. It %vas 
expected that an underground ridge would be found c.on« 
Meeting Olkhon witii ISvyatoi Nos ; but dtijiths i*xcee<I- 
ing 622 fathoms were found even along that line. As. 
the northern basin, tbo coniigurutiun of its iMjttom is in 
accordance witli the high mountains which surround it, 
and most of its area has a de[4h exceeding 400 fathoms, 
the maximum depths along three lines of soundings taken 
across it being 491, 485 and 476 fathoms respeetivily. 

Tmnpcndare, — The siirhice -layers of this InmHmHo basin arc 
heated in the snnmier along the cua.st ko us to reacih teruperatures 
ot* from 55° to 67“ Fahr. Ijoih close to tin? shores and al some dis- 
tance from the mouth^ of the. Selenga ; but those warmer layers 
arc not thick and a nnitbian teinporatiire of nearly 39''’ F. Is gt/iier- 
ally iound at a depth of 20 fathoms, as also on the supaer^ ia, the 
middle ot the lake. At a depth of 500 fathoms there is a neaidy , 
uniform temperature of from top to bottom. The Mmivemm 
usually at the end of December or in tho beginning of Jaiuiary, so 
solidly that a temporary post-horse station is erected on the ice 
in the midwst of the lake, and it remains frozen till tho second half 
ot jSlay.^ The evaporation from this largo basin exorcises a 
certain influence on the climate of the surrounding country, 
while tile absorption of heat tor the thawing of the ico has "a 
notable cooling etfect in early siinuuor. 

liidcrs . — Lake Baikal receives over 300 streams, mostly short 
luoimtain torrents, besides the TJjiper Angara, which enters its ; 
north-east extremity, the Bargiizin on itn east shore, and tho , 
Selenga from the south-east. Its only emtilow is the Bower 
Angara, which issues through a rooky cleft on tho west shore. 
Tho ' Ii'klit '"reaches tho ' Bhikal" hb' hvbre, ' " 'Ailicr ap|vroac!ilhg ilk " 
south-west extremity it abandous the broad valley which ■ 
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ITountains. — ’With tlie exception ot the delta of the Selenga,, 
lake Baikal, is surroniided with high mountains. The Khaniar- 
daban border-ridge (the top of a niouniaiu of the same name is 
5300 feet above the lake) falling with steep clilFs towards the lake, 
Iringes it in the south ; a niassiye, deeply raviiied highland occu- 
pies the space between the Irkut and tlie Angara ; the Oiiot and 
Baikal ridges (also Brimorskiy) run along its north-west shore, 
reaching it in a diagonal direction ; an Alpine com plexus of yet 
unexplored mountains spreads along its north-east sliore ; the 
Bargu^in range roaches its shores in an ohlicpre direction in the 
east, and the Ulan Burgasu mountains a}»p)car in the delta of the 
Selenga. 

Gcology.~~lt certain that in previous geological ages lake 
Baikal had a much greater extension. It spread westwards into 
the Tunka valley of the Irkut, and up the lower portions of the 
valleys of the Upper Angara and the Bi-irguziu. Volcanic activity 
took place around its shores at the end of the Tertiary or during 
the Quaternary age, and mighty streams of lava cover the Sayan 
and Khanuir-dabaii mountains, as well as the Tunka valley. 
Earthquakes are still frequent along its shores. The researches 
of MeglitKky (1851) and Chersky "(1875) have proved that the 
northern portion of Baikal is a diagonally- running transversal 
rift which was made in the Laurentian schists and slates, whose 
synclinal and anticlinal plications run from south-west to north- 
east, crossingin an oblique direction the present axis of the lake ; 
while its southern portion has the character of a longitudinal 
valley, immensely modified by ei'osion and running between the 
outer foot of the border-ridge of the high plateau and the Alpine 
gone which fringes it. The mountains around lake Baikal 
(granites, syenites, gneisses, and various crystalline schists, con- 
glomerates and limestones) belong chiefly to the Laurentian, 
lluronian, Cambrian, and Silurian ages — reel Devonian sand- 
stones (Silurian, according to Baron Toll ?), lying in nearly hori- 
zontal layers at the outer foot of the Oimt and Baikal ranges. 
Jurassic and Tertiary deposits of fresh-water origin occur in the 
old valleys. Gold is found at its northerii extremity, and beauti- 
ful lapis-lazuli, baikalite, and some graphite on the slopes of the 
Khamar-daban^ near Kultuk. 

The fauna of lake Baikal, explored by Dybowski and 
Godiewski, is much richer than it was supposed to be, and lias 
quite an original character ; but hypotheses as to a direct corn - 
iiiunicalioii ixaving existed between lake Baikal and the Arctic 
Ocean during the Post Tertiary or Tertiary ages, are not proved, 

. StiU, lake Baikal has a seal (Mom 

Dybow.ski) quite akin to the seals of Spitzhergeii. The water.s 
of, the lake swarm with fishes (sturgeons, salinonidad, and its 
herring {Balino ormi/-) yields the chief product of the fisheries, 
;i,boiit 11,000 casks every year. Its quantity, however, notably 
diminished within the last forty or fifty years. The little lake 
Frol ikha, situated close to lake Baikal nem* its northern extremity 
and communicating with it by means of a- river of tlie same name, 
is interesting on account of the species of trout, ^almo erythrem^ 
which is found in it but is not known elsewhere, 
A%?%a^ion,.---NaYigatioTi on lake Baikal is rendered difficult 
lioth by sudden storms and by the absence of good bays and ports. 
The main port on the western shore, Listvenichnaya, near the 
oxitEow of the Angara, is an open roadstead at the foot of high 
mountains. Steamers ply from it thrice a rveek to Posolsko}^^, on 
the opposite shore, five times a year to 'Verkhne- Angarsk, at the 
northern extremity of the lake, and frequently to the mouth of the ^ 
Selenga which becomes an important artery of trade. Steairiors 
go up that river to Bilyutai, near the Mongolian frontier, and 
bring back nearly 0660 tons of tea, out of the 16,500 tons imported 
viit Kiakhta, %vfiile nearly 5000 tons of grain, cedar nuts, salt, 
soda, wool, and timber arc shipped on rafts down the- Khilok, 

‘ , Ohikoi, and TJda (tributaries of the Selenga), and about 1000 tons 

‘ ^ of manfiictured goods are taken up the river for export to China. : 

' Ten steamers ply on lake Baikal and three on the Selenga, 

^ ^ Besides, attomirts arc being made to render the Angara navigable 

' below Irkutsk down to the Yenisei. In wdnter, wdien the lake i.s 
covered with a crust of ice three to four feet thick, it is cro-ssed 
' ' ^ on sledges from Listvenichnaya to Posolskoye. The lake offering, 

^ / nevertheless, a serious interruption on the main road which leads 

through Siberia to the Amur, a highway, available all the year 
A ‘ . round, was made in 1863-64 around its southern sliore, partly by 

. piercing the cliffs falling to the lake. It will be followed by the 

. tmns*Siborian railway, notwithstanding tlie cousiderablt ditlicul- 

/ ties offered by a great number of streams wildly rushing to the 

lake from the Khamar-daban. In the meantime, a powerful pro- 
'■ • . tected iee-breaker (3750 horsc-jmwer, 4200 tons) will carry over 

trains (up to twenty-five carriages) from Listvenichnaya to 
^ , y ’ tho head of the Transbaikaliaii railway at Posolskoye. 

_ 1 The shores of the lake are thinly populated. The chief 

, 'A ’ ' , ’ ^ tillages are Listvenichnaya, Posolsk monastery and Posolskoye, 

y', 'b the north-eastern extremity, Kultuk at tho 

7' ' s ' ' semth- western extremity, and several villages in the delta of the, 
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Bai!eyjPhiiipJarries(l8l6--— --),Eriglisiipoet, ■; 

author of Festtis^ %vas born at E’cttingliam, 22ncl April 1816, 

Ills father, who liiinsolf piildi^hed both prose and verse, • V ■-/ 

owned and edited from 1845 to 1852 The jTottmf/ham 
Mercury, one of the chief joiir rials in Iiis native towm. 

Philip James Bailey received a local ediicatioii until liis 
sixteenth year, wdien he matriculated at Glasgow 'University. 

He did not, how^ever, take liis degree, but iiiovcd in IS 35 , . 

to London, and entei*ed Lincoln’s Inn. AYithout making . ; ; ■ 

serious practice of the law he settled at Basford, and for 
three years ivas occupied with the composition of Festus, , ' 

which appeared anonymously in 1839. Its success, both 
in England and America, "was immediate. It passed through 
a dozen editions in. the country of its birth, and nearly 
three times as many in the United States ; and when' 
in 1889 its author was able to publish a “ Jubilee Edition ’’ 
he could feel that it ^vas one of the few poems of its time 
which was known to both the older and younger genera- 
tions. Its author is known alinost exclusively by his one 
voliimiiions poem, for though Bailey published other verses 
he is essentially a man of one book. Feslus has under- 
gone many changes and incorporations, but it remains a 
singular example of a piece of work virtually completed in 
youth and never supplanted or reinforced by later achieve- ’ “ ■ 

ments of its author. It is a vast pageant of theology and ' 
philosophy, comprising in some twelve divisions an attempt 
to represent the relation of God to man and of man to God, 
to emphasize the benignity of Providence, to i)reach the im- ' ■ . 

mortality of the soul, and to postulate “ a gospel of faith 
and reason combined.'’ It contains fine lines and dignified 
thought, but its extraordinarily ambitious theme, and a ’ 
certain incoherency in the manner in which it is worked ' ' : - A, ' 

out, prevent it from being easily readable b}’’ any but the 
most conscientious and most sympathetic student. • ' G " 

BaLiiliOStollg a large mining village of OH Monk- 
land parish, Lanarkshire, Gi miles E. of Glasgow by rail. ’ 

There are 13 collieries at present working in the vicinity, 

■with a daily output of 4300 tons, and employing 30()() 
men. There is a large nursery and market garden. Poqm- " 

lation (1881), 2927 (1891), 4026 ; (1901), 515L 

Bain, ASexander (1818 ), Scottish logician ' A 

and philosopher, was born in Aberdeen, 1 1 th Jun b 1 8 1 8, and / 

received his early education there, In ,1830 , to entered , . ' 

Marischal College, the younger of the two universities that 
had then a separate existence in Aberdeen ; and, while a ' \ 

student, ho earnc under the influence of Professor John - . ; 

Gruickshank, who held the Chair of Mathematics, and of ' '■ - 

Dr William Knight, -who was Professor of Natural Philo- ^ yy; 

so] 3 hy — from each of whom he received a considerable , y’ 

impetus. His college career was very distinguished, ’ ^ . 

especially in the departments of mental philosophy, mathe- ■ 

matics, and ])h 3 ^sics. Towards the end of his arts course ■ ‘ ^ 

he became a contributor to the We^dmimsier 
' thereby came into contact with Jolm Stuart Mill' This I : 

' was the beginning of his connexion with Mill, which was ; .-y \ " 
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wlio, tliroiigk ill-bealtlij was unable to cliscbwge the active 
duties of the ch.air. This post lie occupied for three 
successiTe sessions, duihtg which time ho coiitiimed writing 
for the and also in 184:3 helped Mill with the 

revision of the. MS. of his Sj/st(mi of Lorfe, giving special 
aid ill the province of Induction, and supplying many of 
the more iniportant exani}>les of the experimental methods. 
In 1844, wlian the chair of Natural Pliilosopliy was vacant 
through the death of Dr Knight, he tilled The gap until 
the appointraoiit of a new professor. Ho was unsuccessful 
in his application for the chair; hut, in 184-0, he was 
appointed Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philo- 
sophy in the Andersonian University of Glasgow. This 
ha did not long retain, but, preferring a wider held, resigned 
the position and devoted himself to literary work, partly 
in connexion with the magazines, but still more in the 
production of scientific manuals and philosophical articles 
for Messrs Chambers of Edinburgh. In 1848 he removed 
to London to fill a post in the Board of Health under 
Edwin Chadwdek. Mhile resident in London he was a 
member of the brilliant coterie that included George Grote 
and John Stuart Mill, and wus associated with them in the 
leading political, social, and intellectual moYements of the 
time. In 1855 he published his first large “work, The 
■Semes and the Intellect^ which wus followxal in 1859 by 
The Mniotions and the ]filL Through these two treatises 
his place as an independent thinker was assured. This led 
in 1860 to his appoiiitinent by the Giwn, on the reeoiu- 
inendatioii of the then Plome Secretary, Sh G. Cornewall 
Lewis, to the chair of Logic and English in the University 
o! Aberdeen. That chair had just been created, on tlie 
amalgamation of the two universities (King’s and Marischal) 
by the Scottish Universities Commission of 1858 ; and ]\Ir 
Bain became its first occupant. In his new capacity he 
had a twofold work to perform. Up to tliis date neither 
Logic nor English had received adequate attention in Aber- 
deen, and now w^as the opportunity for furtlier.mg the 
interests of both. Mr Bain threw himself vdtli great 
energy into the task. Not content with shaping lectures 
for his class, he set to work by published writings to 
instruct the outside world also ; and in this way he vSiic- 
ceeded not only in raising the standard of education in the 
north of Scotland, but also in fonning a school of phih.>- 
sophy, and in widely infiiieiicing the teucliiug of English 
grammar and of composition. His eftbrts were first 
directed to the English part of liis charge. This resulted 
iu tlie publication of the lliijher Grammar in 

1863, followed in 186G by the Mmmal of Rhetoric^ in 1872 
by A First FnejUsh Grammar, and in 1874 l:)y the Conir- 
panio-n to the Ilifier G7X(miM(m\ These works covered a 
large field, and ]>y their original views and new methods 
aroused much interest, and met witli w-ide acceptance in 
! the scholastic ■world. But the other subject of Ms chair 
“ ^ ‘ also called for attention. No doubt his own philosophical 
■ •' writings already published, especially The Seiises and the 
' intdhet (to which was added, iu 1861, The Study of 
[^Glmraeter), were ready to hand for the purposes of prelec- 
; ' , : tion ; but ■the volumes ■^^’■ere too large for ofective use in 
the clasB-room. A psychological handbook was needed, 

^ ' for there was hardly anything of that stamp iu existence, 

" certainly notliiiig at all satisfactory. Accordingly, in 1868, 
,, he xmbMicd Mb Manml of Menial and Moral Science, 

‘ ' ■“ ■, mainly, a condensed form of Ms own larger philosoxducal 

treatises, but witii the doctrines re-stated, and in many 
^ , y ihBtoeeS'. freshly Olustrated, and with many important 
^ . '':sdditiobs, chiefly hi the sliape of chapters on the history 

to.Mtelkctual controversies (universals, senseqierception, 
of a recasting of the ethical positions, and an 
leading systems of -'Ethiesj ancient 
moderm The year 1870 sa^w the publication of the 






Logic, This, too, was a work devsigned speciuliy fnjj the 
use of students, based on Mill, but differing fruin him iu 
many particulars, and having ns distinctive ftvdiires the 
treatment of the doctrine of the coTiserYation, of energy in, 
connexion with causation and the detailed application of 
the xirinciples of logic to tlio variouB sciences. After tlie 
]ml;)lication oC the Louie, his eminent services to cducatiou 
in Scotland were recognized l^y -the coufeiaiient oi the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws by tlie Uriivm'sity ol; 
Edinburgh in 1871. Next came two publicatiorts in ^’Tlie 
IntcrnaHonal Scieotiiic Series,” uairiely.^J/rnt? 

(1872), and EdumRon as a Scicttce (1879). Tlie fust oi; 
these is a re-statement of 3ilr Bain’s intellectmd system, 
with au apfiended chapter ou the history oi the coj.eeptiou 
of the Soul ; and tlie second ca, riles the principles of 
psycliology with great thoroughness into the pu’o%ince oi 
teaching. 

All these works, fi’cni the liifiher English Grammar 
downwards, -were WTitten by Bain during his t-wenty 
years’ occiix)ancy of tlie chiir of Logic in tlie University 
of Aberdeen. To the same period belongs his insiituiion 
of the pldlosopliieal journal Mind ; the first numljer of 
■v\hicii ajtpeared in January 1876, uiidm’ editorship of a 
former pupil and attached disciple, Brofesyor G. Groom 
Ivolxatson of University College, Jjondon. To tliis journal 
Mr Bain contributed nuin}'- iniportant ajM ieles ;iiid discus* 
siona; and ho continued sole pro|U‘ietor of it t ill, -lb}]>ertsou, 
owing to ill-health, resigm.'d the odit.nrsliip in 1891, when 
it passed into other hands. Feeling tiie- burdtai of the 
teaching work as years advanced, Dr Bain resigned Ms 
Xiroi'essorshi].) in 1880. TMs diil not, howiuer, nu‘a..n 
cessation of iatelleetiial {leti^'ity or of productive energy. 
On the contrary, his interest iu thouglit ajid ],iis drtsire to 
conqilete the scheme of w\)rk wliicli he. had nuipped out 
for himself iu earlier years remained as keen as ever. 
Accordingly, in 1882 appeared the Biography of James 
Mill, and accompanying it John Staart Mill: .^1 Vriiicis-m, 
with Fersoiial Read led ions. Next came (1884) a eolleetiou 
of articles and papers, mtjst of wMch Itad iippicareti iu 
magazines, under the title of Fraetiaxl Essays, 3.1iis vra.^ 
succeeded iu 1887 by the first ’volimie of the new ediUon 
of tlie Rhetorir, devoted to ilio haiidliugof the Intellcetual 
qualities of style, and, along w'ith. it, a, book (hi Tearhing 
English, being au exiiaustive application of the. prineiples 
of rhetoric to tlio criticism of style, for tlie ii.se of teachers. 
The following year the second volume of the nenv Rhetoric 
ax*pe.ared, dinling with, the ihmdioual i[uu!ities of style. 
Tliis completed, atteutiou iwis next diri^cied to a revision 
of The Senses and the Iiitdleet, which resulted in IhetVrurth 
edition of the wvnU, xniMished in 1894, in ■wMcdi may be 
found Dr Bain’s last ivoi'd on psychology ; for, aitiiougli a 
new edition of The Emoflons and the Will wins brougld 
out in 1899, the author’s pliysical condition did not permit 
of any recasting of the treatise such as liad been accorded 
to the companion volume. 

Dr IMu’s life has been mainly that of a thinker and a 
man of letters. But. he is also so far a man of affairs that 
he has always taken a keen interest, and frequently an 
active part, in the ])olitical and social luovenients of the 
day and so highly did the students of ilberdeen rate his 
practical ability that, after his retirement from tlie chair 
of Logie, they twice in succession elected him Lord Kector 
of the IJniyersity, each term of office extending over three 
years. This was no mere compliment to a former profeasor, 
of whom they wure naturally proud, but a deliberate selec- 
tion of the n’lan whom they believed best able to guide t}ie 
affairs of , the university as head of its siiperiot* court. Being 
the acknowledged leader of the Progressive party, he was ' 
all on the side of reform, pushing forww! the mWests of 
-science, and strenuously advocating, in the face of much 
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opposition, tlie recognition of tlie claims of tlie modern 
languages to a place in tlie academic curriculum. In 
like manner, the vast anioiiiit of -work that Br Bain did for 
the community as a member of tlie first School Board, and 
in connexion wi.th the management first of the Mechanics’ 
Institute, and next of the Free Public Library, shows him 
to be no mere recluse. It was in appreciation of his 
'services of this kind that the people of Aberdeen placed 
a marble bust of him in the Piihlio Library-— just as his 
former pupils, in gratitude for the inspiration of his teach' 
ing, have presented a portrait of him in his rectorial robes, 
painted by Sir George Reid, to the university, to be hung 
in the picture gallery of Marischal Gollege, 

Wide as Professor Bain’s iiiiluence has been as a logician, 
a grammarian, and a winter on rhetoric, his greatest repu- 
tation rests on Ms psychology. At one with Johannes 
Muller in the eonviction psychologus nemo rdd pliysiologns^ 
he was the first in Great Britain during the 19tli century 
to apply physiology in a thoroughgoing fashion to the 
elucidation of mental states, and thereby to advance the 
science of mind at a bound. His happy idea of applying 
the natural history method of classification to psychical 
phenomena further gave scientific character to his work, 
the value of which was still more enhanced by the author’s 
hiculty of methodical exposition and his exceptional com- 
mand of felicitous illustration. In line with tliivS, too, is 
his rigorous demand that psychology shall be cleared of 
metaphysics; and to his lead is no doubt due in great 
measure the position that psychology lias now acquired as 
a distinct positive science. Mtlioiigh his work pre-dated 
the psycho -physical developments of the present clay, 

, these a, re all in the exact spirit of it; and although he has 
from the bogirining strongly and consistently advocated 
the suqjromaey of the introspective method in psychological 
investigation, he was among the first to appreciate the 
help that ma}?* be given to it by animal anci social and 
iiifaut psychology as subsidiary adjuncts. He may justly 
claim the merit of having effectively guided the awakeued I 
psychologies, interest of British thinlvers of the second half i 
of the 10th century into fruitful channels. Hor will raiy 
just estimate of .his work ignore the subtlety and suggestive- 
ness of his analyses ; or his masterly handling of the laws 
of Association, alike penetrating and exhaustive, bold in 
the application of tliem to each and every province of 
mind — intellectual, emotional, and volitional. These mark 
him off among psychologists, and determine his place in 
the histoiy of philosophy, 

Ba.ina,lllka ,5 or Bakjaluk.a., a town of Bosnia, 
Austria-Hungary, situated on the Wbas, on the borders 
of a plain fronting the entrance to a narrow defile, at the 
terminus of a railway line from Sunja, from which by rail 
it is distant 85 miles S.E. ximong the mosques the most 
notable is the Feradija-Djami, dating from the end of the 
16th century. On the right bank of the Yrbas are the 
ruins of the ancient citadel. There are powder mills and 
cloth factories, and also a Government tobacco factory. 
Borings have lately been made by the Government in the 
neighbouring coal-fields. Bainaluka, under the name of 
Bervitium, was a Roman military station. The population 
is 13,666, of whom the majority are Mahommedans. 

BatilUdiry a town in Asiatic Turkey, in the Aidin, 
Smyrna, vilfiyet, situated in the valley of the Kuchuk 
Mendere (ancient Co/ystruB). ^It is connected with Smyrna 
by railway, and has a trade in cotton, figs, raisins, and. 
tobacco.' Population, 10,000 (Moslems, 7500 ; Christians, 
2500). ^ 

American scientist, was bom in Reading, Pennsylvania, 


3rd February 1823. He graduated at Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Penn., in 1840. The next year, when eighteen 
years old, he made an ornithological excursion through the 
inoimtains of Peimsylvania, walking, says one of his bio- 
graphers, ‘^'400 miles in twenty-one days, and the last 
day sixty miles.” In 1838 he met Audubon, and thence- 
forward his studies were largely ornithological, Audubon 
giving him a part of his own collection of birds. After 
studying medicine for a time, Baird became professor of 
natural history in Dickinson College, assuming likewise 
the duties of the chair of chemistry, and meanwhile 
giving iiistructiori in physiology and mathematics. This 
variety of duties, in a small college, tended to give him 
that brea,dth of scieiitifi(3 interest wdiieh characterized him 
through life, and made him perhaps the most representative 
general scientist in America. For the long period between 
i850 and 1878 he /was assistant-secretary of the Bmitli- 
sonian Institution, Washington, and on the dentli of Joseph 
Henry, in the latter year, he became secretary. While an 
officer of the Smithsonian, Baird’s duties consisted, in 
large part, of the gathering of information from many 
fields, and the superintendence of the labour of workers in 
widely different , lines. Thus, apart from his assistance to 
others, his own studies and published wvri tings cover a 
broad range : iconographjq geology, mineralogy, botany, 
anthropology, general zoology, and, in particular, ornitlio- 
logy; while for a series of years he edited an annual 
volume summarizing progress in ail scientific lines of in- 
vestigation, He gave general superintendence, between 
1850 and 1860, to several Government expeditions for 
scientific exploration of the ^vestern territories of the 
United States, preparing for them a manual of Iiidrue- 
tions to Collectors^ and enlisting the collaboration even 
of such army officers as Scott, MUlellaxi, and Ihomas, as 
well as of officers in the nav}/ Of his oavii publications, 
the bibliography by G. B.rown Goode, from 1843 to the 
close of 1882, includes 1063 eiitries, of which 775 were 
short articles in his Annnal Record, His most important 
volumes, on the wJiole, were Birds, in the scries of reports 
of explor(,itions and surveys for a railway route from the 
Mississippi river to the Pacific ocean (1858), of which Dr 
Elliott Ooues says (as quoted in the Bopular Science 
Monthly, xxxiii. 553), that it exerted an infiuence 
p)erhaps stronger and more widely felt than that of any 
of its predecessors, Audubon’s and Wilson’s not excepted, 
and marked an epoch in the history of American ornitlio- 
logy”; Maimnah of Worth ximerioa : Bescriptiom hmed 
on- Collections in the Snulhsonian Institution (Philadelphia, 
1859); and the monumental work (with Thomas Mayo 
Brewer and Robert Ridgway) History of Worth American 
Birds (Boston, 1875-84 ; “Land Birds,” 3 vols., “W'ater 
Birds,” 2 vols.). He died 19th August 1887, at the great 
marine biological laboratory at Wood’s Hoil, Massachusetts, 
an institution largely the result of his own efforts, and. , 
one wffiich has exercised a wide effect not only upon 
scientific but upon economic ichthyology. . (c, F..n.) 

B3ij3,Orj a small district peopled by Pathan races' 
of Afghan origin, about 45 miles long by 20 broad, 
lying at a high level to the east of the Kunar valley, 
from wirich it is separated by a continuous line of nigged 
frontier hills forming a barrier easily passable at one or 
two points. Across this barrier the old road from Kabul 
to India ran, before the Khaibar was adopted as the rnaiU; 
route. To the south of Bajaor is the wdld mountain : 
district of the Mohmands, an Afghan race. To -/the; 
east, beyond the Panjkora river, are the Mlls' of .Swat^; 
dominated by another Afghan race. To the north ■ is.^ 'Rti- - 
intervening watershed betw^een Bajaor and the : ' small ■ 
state of Dir; and it is over this watershed and; through 
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the valley of Bir that the new road from Halakand and 
the Punjab runs to Clxltrah The drainage of Bajaor 
hows eastwards, starting from the eastern slopes of the 
dividing ridge \Yhieh overlooks the Kunar and terminating 
in the Panjkora river, so that the district lies on a slope? 
tilting gradually dovm wards from the Kimar ridge to 
the Paivjkora. Nawagai is the chief town of Bajaor, 
and the Ivhan of Nawagai is under British protection 
for the safeguarding of the Cliitral road. Jandul, one 
of the northern valleys of Bajaor, has ceased to be of 
political iinportaiiee since the failure of its chief, ITmra 
lOiau, to appropriate to himself Bajaor, Dir, and a 
great part of the Kunar valley. It was the active 
hostility between the Amir of Kabul (who claimed 
sovereignty of the same dis?tricts) and Umra Khan that 
led, first] j to the demarcation agreement of 1893 wliich 
fixed the boundary of Afghanistan in Kunar 3 and secondly 
to tlie invasion of Cbitral by Umra Khan (wdio was no 
party to the boundary settlement) and the siege of the 
Chitral fort in 1895. 

An interesting feature in Bajaor topography is a moun- 
tain spur from the Kuuar range, wliich curving eastwards 
culminates in the woll-laiowm of Koh-i-Mor, which 

is visibk? from the Peshawur valley. It "was here, at the 
foot of the mountain, that Alexander found the ancient 
city of Nysa and the Kysiean colony, traditionally said to 
ha\^e been founded • by Dionysos. The Koh-i-Mor has 
been identified as the Meros of Arrian’s history; — the 
three-peaked mountain from wKich the God issued. It is 
also interesting to find that a section of the Kafir com- 
munity of Kamdesh still claim the same Greek origin as 
did the Nys^eans ; still chant hymns to the god who 
sprang from Gir Nysa (the mountain of Nysa) ; wdiilst 
tl.iey maintain that they originally migrated from the 
Swab country to their present habitat in the lower 
■ BashgoL Long after Buddliism had spread to Chitral, 
Gilgit, Dir, and Swat; whilst Ningrehar was still full of 
monasteries and temples, and the Peshawur valley %vas 
recognized as the seat of Eiiddliist learning, the Kafirs 
or Nysieans held tlieii- own in Bajaor and in the 
lower Kunar valley, where Buddhism apparently never 
prevailed. It is probable that the invader Babar 
.(wdio has mwh. to say about Bajaor) fought them there 
in the early years of the 10 th century, wiien on his way 
to found tho Turk dynasty of India centuries after 
Ihiddhisui had been crushed in Northern India by the 
‘ destroyer Maliinud. 

The Gazetteers a-nd Reports of the Indian Goveriiirfiit contain, 
nearly^all the modern iiilbrniatlon available about &jaor. The 
- Autobiography of Babar (by Leyden and Erskine) gives interest-^ 
' ing details about the countiy in the 16th century. For the 
connexion between the Kafirs and the ancient N,ys<eans of Swat, 

. ' ' &pQ Jourml^ voL vii. 1896. ‘ (l\ 

^ a city of Oregon, D.S.A., capital of Baker 

r ^ V'’ ' county, in the eastern part of the State, in the valley of the 
' Powder river, at the east base of the Blue Mountains, and 
£v \; ‘ ^ Oregon Piailroad and Navigation Go. Railway. It 

for the mines in these mountains and 
^ b, ' vthose ill the Wallowa range, to the north-east, Pormlation 

^p90G ;6663,:;.:: : 

White' ■ ^ (18^1-1893)^' 
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after some property held there by his father. The desire 
for travel took him in 1840 to Ceylon, where, in tlio 
following year, he founded an ugrieiiltiiral sol tloracnt at 
Newara Eliya, a mountain healtli-resort. Aided }>y his 
brother, he brought emigrants thither from England, 
together with choice breeds of cattle, and before long the 
new settlement was a success. Ilis hcallh nceessitulcd Ills 
leaving Ceylon in 1855; and soon after his reluni to 
England his wife died (29tli December 1855), leaving liiin 
with four children. During his residence in Ceylou lie 
published The Bifle mid the llournd in (kyhm (1853), and, 
twu years later, Bight Years^ Wander vugs in Ceidon (1855). 
After a journey to Constantinople and tlie Crimea in 1 850, 
he found an outlet for his restless energy by undertaking 
the supervision of the construction of a raihvay across tho 
Dobriija, connecting the Danube with the Black Sea. 
After its conipletion he spent some mouths in a tour in 
south-eastern Europe and Asia j^Iinor, It was during this 
time that he met, in Hungary, the lady who (in. 1860) 
became his second wife, Florence, daughter of Herr 
Finnian von Sass. In 1861 lie started u].)Oii his first tour 
of exploration in Central Aiiica, Tliis, in his rmix words, 
was undertaken “to discover tho sources of the Nile, with 
the hope of meeting the East Afrif^ul expetlition uiuler 
Captains Speke and Grant soiuewiiere about tlie Victoria 
Lake.^^ After a year’s exploration of Aiyssinla, as a 
result of wliicli he fixed tlie position of the i-hief Nile 
tributaries in that region, he started from Khartum, in 
December 1 SG 2 , to follow’’ up tixe course of the 'White 
Nile. Twm:) nionths later he met Bpeke and Grunt, who 
w^ere returning after their discovery of Victoria Nyaiiza. 
Their success made liira fear that there wus nothing loft 
for his owni expedition- to accoriiplish ; liut the two 
explorers gcneroasl^' gave him informaiiou whi<.*]!. enabled 
him, after separating from them, to aelileve the discovery 
of Albert Nyanza, of wdiose existence credilile assurance 
had already been given to Bj-ieke and Grant. Baker first- 
sighted the lake on lltli ^^lareh 1864, after ’whicli, having 
spent some time in the exploration of the neigh bourliood, 
he started upon his return jour 1103 % and readied Kharfiim, 
after many checks, in May 1865. In the following 
|W)ctober he returned to England, with Iiis wife, %vi}o had. 
accompanied hi,m througliout the wiiole of the pcrilrms and 
arduous journey. In recognition of his aehievernents tlu^ 
Royal Geographical Society awarded him its gold nic’dal, 
and a similar distinction was bestowed on him l>y the Baris 
Geographical Society. In August 1866 he ’was knigld-ed. 
In tho same year he published The Albert Bgavza, Urful 
Bmm of the Bile^ and ILv^ihratiom of the XUe, ' 
and, in 1867, The JTtle Tributaries of Ahymma^ both 
books quickly going through several editions. In 1868 
he pubHshed a story called Cast ly the, Bea, In 1869, 
at the request of the Khedive, Baker undertook the 
command of a military expedition to Central Africa, with 
the object of suppressing the slave tiude there and opening 
the way to commerce and civilization. Before starting 
from Cairo with a force of 1700 Egyptian troops he wu,s 
given the rank of Pacha and Major-General in the 
Ottoman army. Lady Baker, as before, accompanied 
him. The IGiedive apiiointed him Governor -General of 
the new territory for four years, at a salary of J 10,000 a 
year ; and it was not until the expiration of that time 
that Baker returned to Cairo, leaving Jus wnrk to be 
carried on by the new govemox', Colonel Gordon. He had 






a't least succeeded in planting in the new territory the ^ ‘ 
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following year pureliased tlio estate of Bandford Orleigli, 
m Soiilli DcToii, where he made liis home for the rest^of 
Ills life, . Ho published his narrative of tlic Central 
African expedition, under the title of IsmalUa^ in iSTf, 
(hj’pniR as I saifj it in lS79j was the result of a, Hsit to 
that island. With the exception of winters spent in Egypt 
and India, Balcei’ passed tlie rest of Ids life in conipara- ; 
five seclusion at Bandford Orleigh. He kept up an ' 
exhaustive and vigorous correspondence with men of all 
shades of oinnion upon Egyptian affairs, Next to these, ' 
tpiestions of maritime defence and strategy chiefly attracted 
him in his later years. He died at Bandford Orleigh on 
SOtli December 1893, (r. 

Bakhtiari, one of the great nomad tribes of | 
Persia, -whose camping grounds are in tlie hilly district 
knowm as the Bakliti^ri province. This province extends 
from Cliahar MahiU (west of Isfahan) in the E., to near 
Bhushtar in the W., and separated from Luristdn in the 
N. by the Dizfiii river (Ab i Diz), and in the S. touches 
Behbahan and Bam Hormuz. The Balditiari are divided 
into the two great divisions Haft-lang and Cliahardang, 

/ and a number of branches and clans, and wtu'o known 

/ ' until the 15th century as the “Oreat Liirs,” the ^‘Little 

' - Lurs being the tribes settled in the district now known 

as Liiristan, with Khorreinabad as capital. According to 
popular tradition the Lurs originally came from Byria in ' 
the 10th ceritiuy, but it is iiovr held tliat they were in . 
Persia long, perhaps liftcon centuries, before. They speak 
the Lur language, a Persian dialect. The Baklitiari 
numl)er about 38,000 or 40,000 families, under 200,000 
souls, ufiile the area of the district occupied by them is 
about 25,000 square miles. About fifty or sixty years ago 
they could put 20,000 wnil-equipped horsemen into the 
field, but ill consequence of misrule and long-lasting feuds 
between the different branches, which the Government 
often fostered, or even instigated, the district has become 
poor, and it ivould no-w be difficult to find 4000 horsemen. 
The province is under the governor-general of Arabistau, 
and pays a yearly tribute of about £5000. The chiefs of 
the Bakhtidri, in 1897, having obtained the Shah’s per- 
> ‘ mission for improving the road between Bhushtar, or 

AlivAz, and Isfahan, an iron suspension bridge with a span 
of 120 feet was erected over the Karim river at Gudar i 
\ Baliitek ; ruiother, with a span of 70 feet, over the Biizuft 

i river at Pul i Aimirat ; and a stone bridge over the Karuii 

I ' ; at Do-pii-Ian, A great part of the traffic from the Persian 

Gulf to Isfahan will probably now be diverted from tlie 
Biishire-Shiraz-Isfahan road to the Ahvaz-Bakhtiari-Isfalian 

' Por accounts of the Baklitiari and their country the follow- 

lug works may be eonsulted with advantage : — Mrs Bishop. 

I ,, Journeys i% Persia and KunUslan. London, 1893.-— 0. de 

^ - Bonn. Travels in Luristan, Loudon, 1841. — Hon, G. K. 

I Cui'izOK. Fersia. awl the Fersiem Qaestioiiy vol. ii. 283-303. 

; ' ^ ' Loudon, 1892.— Sir H. La.yaivd. Ea/dy xidventures in Fersia. 

I London, 1894. ' (a, h.-S.) 

I '; ' ' BaikOfiys ^ 3arge chain of mountains in south-'west 

L . - ^ , Hungary, E. of the Alps, in the counties of Veszprem, 

j ‘ ^ ’ Zak, and Fejer. It extends some 68 miles from soiifh- 

h , west to north-east, and 18 to 31 miles from north-wnst to 

\ ; south-east. The highest peak is Kdrdshegy (2331) feet). 

' "A/,. On the shores of Lake Balaton the range has many 

liiliiliiiifiliiSiliW'lfcWte it$' '.other: '.peaks: are; :;.ako, 

,J».ostly caniform or dome-shap|d, being richly covered 

‘ .A \ V forest, full of game, but its wild character has disappeared. 
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on the tops of the hills are many romantic ruins of old 
castles. 

Ba^kUp a Eusslaii government of Transcaumsia, 
bounded by the Caspian Sea from 4D 50' to 38"' 30' N. 
lat, in the E., and the Piussian provinces of Daghestau 
and Elisabethpol. and Persia in tlie W. and S. It covers 
part of the plains on the north-east slope of the Caucasus 
(Kuha plain); the south-east extremity of the main 
Caucasus range, from Biiah-dagh and Bazardyuz to the 
Caspian, where it ends in the Apsheron peninsula ; the low 
plains and steppes of the lower Kura ; and finally a narrow 
belt of the slo])es of the A.nti-Gauoasus plateaus, steeply 
falling about Lenkoran to the Caspian Sea, wiiero the 
gulf of Kyzyl-agach, protected by a peninsula of the same 
name, is formed. The province is watered by the lower 
Kura and by a number of small rivers. 

The nortliern part, on both slopes of the Caneasiia, is very fertile 
ana well irrigated, with fine forests and rich fields (partly rice) and 
gardens. Slieniakha is renowned for silkwoi'in culture. The 
plains on the Kura are also fertile, but require irrigation, especially 
lor the cotton-tree plantations. The Mugaii and . Sliirvan steppes 
are richly covered with grass from October to March. The fisheries 
at the ihoiith of the Kura (Bozhiy Promysel) are the richest in 
ffiissia. The Lenkoran district has a very warm climate (year, 
5S°Kahr. ; Jaimaiy, SS*" ; July, 79°), and has a large rainfall 
(47*6 in.), i.e., five times as much as Baku. Kice-fieids and rich 
gardens are characteristic of the district. The Apsheron peninsula 
is dry and nearly devoid of vegetation, but it contains very rich 
naphtJia wells, the richest of which are 8 miles E.JST.E. and 8 nuies 
S, \7. of Baku. The extraction of naphtha, which attained only 
5500 tons ill 1863, has grown rapidly, reaching 7,380,000 tons in 
IS 98. The wells, opened by boring 500 to 6S0 feet deep, throw 
out enormous quantities of naphtha mixed with sea-w’ater (up to 
10,000 tons a day) ; 765,000 tons of refined paraffin oil were 
obtained in the same year, and 788,000 exported abroad. It is 
ex]iorted in cistern-ships and railway (jarriages. The vine tree 
: is widely grown, as also the mulberry tree for silkworm rearing, 
especially in the district of Slieinakha. Spirit is obtained in large 
quantities. Permanent population (1897), 789, G59 ; 814, 789 accord- 
ing to the Caucasus census of 1896. Of the 712,703 inhabitants 
inscribed in 1891, only 42,430 were Russians, 376,520 were Tatars, 
118, 165 Tates, .55,460 Armenians, 50,510 Taly shins, 41,784 ICywrins, 
and so on. It is divided into six districts, the chief towns of 
wliioh are: — Baku, capital of the province (112,253 inhabitants 
in 1897); Geok-chai (2247 in 1896); vSaliany, chief town of Jevat 
district (10.168); Kuha (15,346); Lenkoran (8768); Shemakha 
(20,008). 

BalCU| capital of the above province, on the S. coast 
of tlie Apsheron peninsula, 381 miles by rail E.B.E. of 
Tifiis, 40" 2r N. and 49° 50' E., is now connected by .a 
railway with the seaport of Retro vsk, and consequently 
with the llussiaii railway system via Vladikavkaz, No' 
other town of Russia has developed as rapidly as Baku> - 
its population having s:rown from 13,381 in 1860 to 
112,253 ill 1897. 

Balcu has in its southcni part a stone quay, mile long, 
the governor’s house, the old garden of the khans, and many- 
rich shops. Kumhers of well-paved streets^ with - good EuropBaii. , 
buildings spread inwaids, while the Asiatic town, with narrow' 
winding streets, is built in terraces on the slope of a hill. '^ Here 
are the ruins of a once beautiful palace of the khans biiiit in the . 
15th centurvj the mosque of the diahs built in 1078, and, by tlie 
sea, the “tower of the ” girls, now transformed into a lignthouae. 
The “black town,” with its naphtha wells and works, lie's to -the' 
north. 'The climate of Baku is extreme, the average temperature 
being ; year, 58° Bahr. ; January, 38° ; July, 80° ; yearly rainfall, 
9*4 niches. A north-north-west wind of exceptional force Mows 
occasionally in winter. Owing to its good harbour and fortunate ’. 
Ijosition, Balm is also the chief depot for all sorts of goods coming 
from Persia and Transeaucasia-— raw cotton, rice, silk^ wine, fish, = 
dried fruit, and timber— as also for Russian mamffactured goods. 
The port is visited yearly by 3550 steamers and about 2200 sailing 
vessels. ' 

Ba.l0.gh0.t (=« above the ghats or passes, the 
lauds), a district of British India in the Nagpur cUvisiom of, 
the Central Rrovinces. The administrative headquarters 
are at the town . of Burha. , The district contains m aw ■ 
of 3139 square , miles. The population ’tin H 89 1 
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383,3315 being 122 persons per square mile; Hindus 
numbering 282,160, Malioiumcdaus 6001, aborigines 
03,917 (chieliy Gonds), Cbristiaus 35, of whom 11 were 
Europeans. In 1901 tlie populaHoii iras 326,704, slun;- 
ing a decrease of 15 per cent., due to fclie eflects of 
famine. TIj.e total amount of land revenue and rates was 
returned as Es.1,18,835, tbe incid^ of assessment 
being Bs.0 : 3 : G per aere of assessed area j tlie number of 
police was 237; In ISOT-^OS, out of a total cultivated 
area of 332,761 acres, 51,827 were irrigated from tanks, 
&e. A large part of tbe area (554, 313 acres) is >still covered 
vdtli forest, the most valuable timber - tree being sah 
There are no railways, and few good roads. In 1897-98 
there were 06 schools, attended by 3791 pupils. The 
district suffered very severely from the famine of 1896-97. 
In 1897 the deatli-rate was returned at 84 per 1000, 
rising to 307 in the town of Eurha. It suffered again in 
1900, when in April the number of persons relieved rose 
above 100,000. 

B^^ISilcOVOj a village of soiitli-eastem Eussia, govern- 
ment of Samara, 10 miles above the mouth of the Irghiz. 
It is one of the chief riveiv ports on the Volga. Kearly 
167,000 tons of grain are exported every year, while manu- 
factured goods are imported for a wide and wealthy prairie 
region. It also contains iron works. The population is 
15,995. 

Ba.l0.l1C0 of Tracl0a--TMs term belongs origin- 
ally to tlm period of Political Economics when the ^‘mercan- 
tile theory prevailed, hut it is still in use, though not quite 
perhaps in the same way as at its origin. The “ balance of 
trade ” was then ideiitified with the sum of the precious 
metals which a country received in the course of its 
trading with other countries or with particular countries. 
Tliere was no doubt an idea that somehow or other the 
amount of the precious metals received represented profit 
on the trading, and each country desired as much profit as 
possible. Princes and sovereigns, howeveiv with political 
aims in view, were not close students of anercantile profits, 
and would probably have urged the acquisition of tlie 


from the arguments. A eonsid(n:a,tiori of these ideas, and 
of recent discussions about iinj>urt:s and ex})orts, appeal’s 
accordingly to ho necderl, aJthougii the meremitile theory 
is itself exploded. 

The phrase “ Imlance of trade, then, appears to be an 
application of a trader's laiigiiage in his own husiueBS to 
the larger affairs of nations or luther of the aggregate of 
incii-viciiials in a nation engaged in foreign trade. A trader 
in his own books sets Ms sales against liis purchases, and 
the amount by whi^fii the latter is Mib 

trade balance or profit. What is true of the iiidividmil, 
it is assumed, iinist be true of a nation or of tin? aggregate 
of individual traders in a nation engaged in the forc.igii 
trade. If tlieir colleigive sales anioiint to more than tlicir 
collective jnirchases the trade balance will bt.^ iu tiieir 
favour, and they will have money to receive. Contrari- 
wise, if their purchases ainonut to more than their sales, 
they ■will have to pay money, and they will presumably I)e 
living on their capital. The argument fails, however, in 
many ways. Even as regards the experience of the 
individual tradei*, it is to l>e observed that he may or 
may not receive his profit, if an}', iu money. As a nile 
he does not do so. As the profit acoaies lie may invest it 
either by eniploying labour to erdd to his maebineny or 
warehouses, or by incuxising las stock, in -y.rade, or by 
adding to his book del )ts, or ]y a^puivlmse of stn;«k.s nr 
shares outside his regular business. 'At ihv rml of a given 
period he may or liaiy not have an inert/nsed t.nsii lrda.neo 
to show as tlie result of his profitable the ling. JA'en if be 
has an incimsed cash haJance, according b* I la* nieHlern 
system of business, this might ]>e a balance at bis banl;er,«’, 
and they in Inrji 3u:iy liave invested th(‘ jjiai 

there is no stock of the precious metoJs, of mniieyy' 

aiiywhere to ivpresent ite ' And the argumenPhuls sliil. 
further when applied to the tmusactious bet'weeu rgt^tions, 
or rather, to use the? phrase already em]>]o;yeilj between the 
aggregate of individuals in nations engaged iji ti^e foreign 
trade. ; It is quite dear that if a nation, or llie iudivicluals 
of a iratioii, do inake profit in theii* foreign trading, the 
amount may be invested as it accnies—'iii macliiuery, or 


precious metals as an olqect of trade even if they had 
realized that the country as a whole was exporting 
“money's worth in order to hiiy the precious metals 
which were desired for political objects. The “mercantile 
theory" was exploded hy Adam Smith's demonstration 
that gold and silver were only commodities like others 
with no special virtue in them, and that they would come 
into a country when there w^as a demand for them, aocoi’d- 
■ing to thc-i amount, in proportion to other demands, which 
the country could afford to pay ; liiit the ideas in which 
-the theory itself have originated have not died out, and 


- , u,iau MUiaiilcoo uujjxuo Oiixu xix luc 

. general notion being that a nation is prosperous when its 
^ * , statistics show a “ trade balance " in its favour and un- 

prosperous when the reverse is shown. In recent times 
the excess of imports over exports or of exports over 
' ’ ' , ' imports, showm in the statistics of foreign trade, has also 

yk , ^ . come to 1^ identified in popular speech with the “balance 

k y A ‘ A df^trade^" and many minds are no doubt imbued with the 
|b- ' ' AA v' " , A (I)Ahat an excess of imports over exports is had, 
f ,y ; ;A’ A ^ and (2) an excess of exports over imports is tlie reverse, 


Ay.^AAr Jixact remedies are not suggested, although the 

b'" ^ ' disastrous trade balance is obviously the logical inferenco 


warehouses, or stock-in-trade, or booli: debts, or stocks luiil 
sliares purchased abroad, so tliat there may be no coiTe- 
spoiidiiig ‘Gmlance of trade " to bring lioim*. TJiere is no 
doubt aisu that 'wbat may is In reality what birgelj 
happens. A prosperous for<‘ign Inulo carried on by any 
country implies a couthmous investmeirt by that, country 
either ahrciad or at hemio, ami there rjiay or may not be a 
balance recei\^al:fie in aciiial gold and S'lh'er. 

In another particular the .argument also fails. In the 
individual trading vitl] foreign ecaudries, 
there may sometimes be purchases and sales as for as the 
indmduak are concerned, but not prire]ia,s{ 3 s and sales a.s 
be tureen the nations. We sec this in tlie (hulings witli foreign 
governments. Goods are exported from the'^llnlted King- 
dom, ammunition and stores and ships, wiiicli appear in 
the British returns as exports, and tvliich have tobIIj 
been sold by individual British traders to iudhiduals 
abroad ; but these sales are not set off* by an}’ pui-eliases 
on the other side wliicdi coine into the interiiutiona! 
account, as the set-off is a loan by the people of one 
country to the people or go-vernment of another. The 
same with the export of railivay and other material i^vhen 
goods are exported for the purpose of constructing railways 
or other works abroad. The sales are made l>y hidividuiils 
here to individuals abroad ; but there is no set - off ol 
purchases on the other side. Mutatis mtitmuUs the. 
same explanation applies to tlm remittance of, goods ■ by 
one country to another, or by individuals ha, one 
country to individuals in another to' pay the interest 
or repay the capital of loans yKich havC’ beau reooivod.iu, 
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former times. Tliese are all cases of tiie movement of 
goods irrespeetive of international sales and purchases, 
though the movements themselves appear in the inter- 
national records of imports and exports, and therefore it 
seems to be assumed, though -without any warrant, in the 
international records of the balance of trade. There is yet ! 
another failure in the comparison. The individual trader ! 
would include in his sales and purchases services such as ' 
repairs performed by him for others, and similar services 1 
which others do for himself; but no similar accounts are kept 
of the currespoiiding portions of international trade such 
as the earning of freights and commissions, although in 
strictness, it is obvious, they belong as much to international 
trade as the imports and exports themselves, which cannot 
therefore show a complete “ balance of trade.” 

The illusions which may result then from the confusion 
of ideas between a balance of trade or profit, and a balance 
of cash paid or received, and from the identification of an 
excess of imports over exports or of exports over imports 
with the balance of trade itself, though they are not the 
same things, hardly need description. The believers in 
such illusions are not entitled to any hearing as economists, 
however much they may be accepted in the market-place 
or among politicians. 

The ^M^aJaiice of trade ” and “ the excess of imports over 
exports ” are thus siiaply pitfalls for the amateur and the 
unwary. On the statistical side, moreover, there is a good 
deal more to be iirged in order to impress the student with 
care and attention. The records of imports and exports 
themselves may vary from the actual facts of international 
purchases and sales. The actual values of the goods im- 
ported and paid for by the nation may vary from the published 
returns of imports which are, by the necessity of the case, 
only estimated values. And so with the exports. The 
actual purchases and sales may he something very different. 

A so-called sale may prove abortive through its not being 
paid for at all, the debtor failing altogether. In any case the 
purchases of a year may not be paid for by the sales of the 
year, and the squaring ” of the account may take a long 
time. Still more the estimates of Value may be so taken 
as not to give even an approximately correct account as 
far as the records go. Thus in the plan followed in the 
United Kingdom imports are valued as at the port where 
they arrive and exports at the port where they are de- 
spatched from— a plan which so far places them on an equal 
footing for the purpose of striking a balance of trade. 
But in the import and export records of the United States 
a different plan is follo-v\^ed. The imports are no longer 
valued as at the port of arrival with the freight and other 
charges included, but as at the port of shi[)ment. The 
results on the balance of trade drawn out must accordingly 
be quite different in the two cases. With other countries 
similar differences arise. To deduce then from records of 
, imports and exports any conclusions as to the excess of 
imports or exports at different times is a work of enormous 
statistical difficulty, quite apart from the farther difficulties 
of substance above described ■which beset the problem. 

It remains only to notice that the country which presents 
the most interesting questions in connexion with the study is 
the United Kingdom, Avhich has by far the largest foreign 
trade. Its annual imports and exports, excluding bullion, 
exceed 800 millions sterling, and the bullion one year -witli 
another is 100 millions more. Its excess of imports more- 
, over in the last forty years has gradually risen from a small 
ffgure to 180 millions sterling annually, and has given rise 
mainly to the popular discussion referred to respecting an 
** adverse ” balance of trade, and particularly to the belief 
; existing in many quartern that the nation is living on its n 
" capital. The result has been a new investigation of the I 
subject,, so as to bring, out and present the credits to which j 
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the country is entitled in its trade as a shipovmer and 
coinniission merchant, and to exhibit at the same time the 
magnitude of British foreign investments, which cannot be 
les,s than 2000 millions steiliiig and must bring in an 
enormous annual income. Other countries, however, suck 
as France, Germany, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Korway, 
and Sweden, are in the same condition, though, their foreign 
trad® is not on the same scale, and similar rules apply to 
the reading of their import and export accounts. The 
United States, on the other hand, is a conspicuous instance 
of a country which as yet is in the position of a borro'wer 
and has a large excess of exports over imports, though 
there are signs of a c.hange in the opposite direction. New 
countries- generally, such as Canada, Australia, and the 
South American countries, resemble the Uu.ited States. 
Comparisons are made difficult by the want of uniformity 
in the methods of stating the figures, but that different 
countries have to be grouped according as th.ey are indebted 
or creditor countries is undeniable, and no study of the 
trade statistics is possible wdthout recognition of the under- 
lying economic circumstances, 

In conclusion it may be useful to repeat the main proposi- 
tions laid down as to the balance of trade. (1) A “balance 
of trade ” to the individual trader, from whose experience the 
phrase comes, is not necessarily, as is supposed, a balance 
received or receivable in the precious metals. It may be 
invested as it accrues— in machinery, or warehouses, or 
stock-in-trade, or in book debts, or in stocks and shares or 
other p.roperty outside the trader’s business, as well as in 
cash. (2) What is true of the individual trader is also 
true of the aggregate of individuals engaged in the foreign 
trade of a country. Cash is only one of the forms in 
which they may elect to be paid. (3) The imports and 
exports recorded in the statistical returns of a coimtiy di) 
not correspond with the purchases and vsales of individual 
traders, as the sales especially may be set off by loans, 
while the so-called imports may include remittances of 
interest and of capital repaid. (4) When capital is repaid 
the couniiy receiving it need not be living on it, but may 
be investing it at home. (5) The foreign trading of 
countries may also comprise many transactions, such as the 
earning of freights and commissions, which ought to appear 
in a proper account sho'wing a balance of trade, as similar 
transactions appear in an individual trader^s account, hut 
■which are not treated as imports or expoi’ts in the statistical j 
returns of a nation’s foreign trade. (6) Impmrt and export 
returns themselves arc not the same as accounts of pui-chascs 
and sales : the values are only estimates, and must not be 
relied on literally without study of the actual facets. (7) 
Import and export returns in different countries are not in 
all cases taken at the same point, there being important 
variations, for instance, in this respect between the returns 
of t-w^o great countries, the United Kingdom and the 
United States, which are often compared, but are really 
most difficult to compare. (8) The United Kingdom is a 
conspicuous instance of a country ■which has a great excess 
of imports over exports in consequence of its large lending 
abroad in former times ; while its accounts are specially 
affected by the magnitude of its services as a tniding 
nation carrying passengers and goods all over the world, ■ 
which do not result, however, in so-called “ exports ” The 
United States, on the other hand, is a conspicuous instance 
of an indebted nation, which has or had until lately few 
or no sums to its credit in foreign trade except the visible 
exports, (9) The various countries of the ■world naturally 
fall, into groups. The nations of Western Europe, such 
as France, Gennany, Belgium, Holland, with Sweden and 
Norway,' fall into a group -with Great Britain as creditor 
nations, while Canada, Australasia, and the South Ataerh; 
can countries fall into a group ■v.fftli the United States as 
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ttiideveloped and indebted coniitries. So also of other 
eountaies. Each belongs naturally to one group or another. 
(10) The excess of iinjiorts or exports may vary indehnitely 
at different times according as a creditor countiy is receiving 
or lending at the time, or according as a debtor country is 
borrowing or paying otf its debts at the time, but the 
permanent characteristics are. always to foe considered. 

(r, Gk,). . 

Ba.Ia.nOjg'IOSSSUiS is the general name given to 
cei-tain peculiar opaque w’-orm-Iike animals wliieh live an 
obscure life under .stones, and burrow In the sand from 
])etween tid("-inarks down to the abyssal regions of the 
sea. Their colour is usually some tone of yello'w with 
dashes of red, brown, and green, and they frecpiently emit 
a pungent odour. The name has reference to the tongue- 
shaped muscular proboscis by which the animal works its 
way through the sand. The proboscis is not the only 

organ of locomotion, being 
assisted by the succeeding 
I m segment of the body, the 

buccal segment or co]]a,r. By 
the -waves of contraction exe- 
cuted by the proboscis accom- 
panied by inHation of the 
S collar, progression is effected, 

sonietimos with marvel lous 
rapidity. The third body- 
trunk may attain 
^ groat length, one or two 
even more, and is also 
muscular, but the truncal 
muscles arc of subordinate 
importance in locomotion, 
principally to promote 
peristaltic contractions of 
filM body by which the food 

■jpW is carried through the gut. 

The function, of alimentation 
g&4 closely associated wdth that 

of locomotion, somewhat as 
burrowing earthworm ; 

burrows the sand is passed 
througli the body, and, any 
Hutrient_n>atter tiiat may acl- 
here to it is extracted during 
its passage through the intestine, the exliau-sted sand being 
finally ejected through the vent at the orifice of the 
burrow and appearing at low tide as a worm casting. In 
accordance with thi.s manner of feeding, the mouth is 
kept permanently open and prevented from collapsing by 
a. pair of skeletal cornua belonging to a sustentacular 
. apparatus (the nuclial skeleton), the body of which lies 
. . within the narrow neck of the proboscis ; the Latter is 
Inserted' into the collar and surrounded by the anterior 
:v free flap of this segment of the body. 

■■ r When first discovered by Eschscholtz at the Marshall 
Islands in 1BS5, Balanoglossus was described as a worm- 
%nimal belonging to the Echinoderm order of 
, iioloihurians or sea-cucumbers. In 1865 Kowalevsky 
’ *di.$cbyered ‘.that ■ the organs of respiration consist of 
. ^f^rmerous pairs of, gill-slits leading from the digestive 
. . through the thickness of the body-wall to the 
/’ekteripr.^ " On tMs Account the animal was subsequently 

a aced “by 'Qegenbaur in a special class of Vermes, the 



-Khtafoi^ological researches that^ the Enteropneusta exhibit 
('^^rtebra^) affinities in respect of tlie coelomic, 


respiratory system, and, further, that the gill-slits^ were 
formed' upon a plan similar to that of the gill slits ^ oi 
Amphioxiis, being subdivided by tongue -bars whieh 
depend from the dorsal l>orclers of the- slits. 

CWoni and Porc<‘mmIs. —In coiTCspoinbnice die ^tri- 

regional ditieroiitiation of tin? body in its exua'nal e.Dnlig\irn.ty:an 
tli coelom (body-cavity, perivisceral cavity) is divided Into three 
portions completely sejmrated from (ine a-notlicr ly s«qiln 
proboscis-omloin, or iirst body-cavity ; ( 2 ) the ci/Har-ecvlurin or 
second bod^^-cavity ; (S) truncal colam, or Hiird ]:uHiy -cavity. Of 
these divisions of the ccc.Ioiii the first Ivvo coiiimiujicato yitii the 
exterior by means of a pair ofeiliatiMl pore-canals placeil at I lie 
posterior end of their respective .segnients. Tln^ predfoseds-pore.s 
are highly variable, and frequently only one is pn.’seist, tba.i on 
the left side ; soiiiotimes tlio pore-camils of the prohosei.s niiitis to 
open by a- common median oriftce, and sonietiirics their c*om- 
niiuiication witli the proboscis -cceloin ap]>ears to be oeelmbMl, and 
linally the ]>ore-canala may be quite vestigial. The collar-pores 
are remarkable for tbeir constancy ; this is probabiy owing to the 
fact that they have becorne ada'pted to a special function, the 
inhalation of water to render the collar turgid during progression. 
There are reasons for .supposing that tlie truncal emloin was at 
one time provided with pore-canMls, Init suppoyetl vestiges of 
these structures have only been iIcscrpM'd for one gomis, t^pnifjelkh 
in WJiieh they lie near the anterior end of the tnineal eodoin, 

Entcron . — -"Not only is the cadom thus subdiviiled, but the 
eiiteron (gut, aliinentary canal, digestive tube) iise-lf shows 
indications of iltret?, main subsections in eontiiiuiiy with one 
another: — ( 1 ) proboscis - gut Eiebeldarm,*’ .stoniochord, Tfihi 
infra) ; ( 2 ) collar-gut (buccal cavity, throat.) ; (B) tnuical gut; 
extending from t he collar to tlie vent. 

BtomockorcL — The proboscis-gut occurs as an outgrowth IVmu 
the anterior dorsal wall of the colhir-gnit, and extends lorwards 
into the luisal (posterior) regiem of the proboscis, tltrough 
th,e neck into the probositis-tachuu, ending blindly in 
front. Although an iutegrjd portimi of tin* gut, it has 

ceased to assist in alimentation, its fjjd I helium, umjcrgfw;;? 
vacuolar difi ere n tuition and liypevtro]diy, and its lunuui. brconios 
more or less vestigial. It has, in fact, bctH;mie mctainorphose,d inio 
a resistant supporting structure res(un 1 ding in some rcspecl-s the 
iiotoobord of tlie triio Chord atn,, but prol^ubly not directly camq iiU’- 
able witli the latter structure, being related tcj it solidj by way f>f 
substitution. On account of tlie presiuice and mode of origin 
(from tlie gut -wall) of this organ Batesou introduced the term 
Eemichorda as a pihyletic name for the class Enteropneusta. As 
tho proboscis-gut appears to have undoubtedly skoletnl properties, 
and as it also has topographical relations with the nKnU-h, it 
has been designated in English ly the non-conrmittal ttuin 
stoiuooliord. It is not a simple diverticulum of the collar-gut , but a 
complex structure possessing paired lateral pcmches and'a ventral 
convexity (ventral ca?euni), whicli rests in a eouoavity at tha 
front emi of the body of the nnclml skelotcui (Fig. tl). " In some 
species (Sjicngelidic) there is a long capillary vermiform t‘X- 
temsion of the stGmoch,ord in front, "The mtclial skeleton is a 
non-( 3 ellular laminated thickening of basemcist-memhrann under- 
lying that portion of tho stomochord winch. !ii.*s between the 
above-mentioned pouches and the orifKie into the t,hroa,t. At tho 
point whore the stomochord opens into the buccal cavity the 
nuchal skeleton bifurcates, and the two eorniui thus produced 
pass obliquedy backwards and downwards embc'dded in. the wall 
, of the throat, often giving rise to projecting ridges that bound a 
dorsal groove of the collar-gut which is in continuity with the 
I wall of the stomochord (Fig. 3 ). 

i JSVnmi,s &'ijsfcm.—At the base of the epidorinis (which is In 
; general ciliated) there is over the entire suidaee of tho body a 
; layer of nerve-fibres, oceurrlng immediately outside the basemen t- 
inerabrane which separates the opidernds from the subjicenfe 
musculature. The nervous system is thus essentially epidemial 
in position and diffuse ip distribution ; bxit an iutcrostmg con- 
centra tion, of iierve-colls and fibres has taken place in the collar- ’ 
region, where- a medullary tube, closed in from the outside, opens 
in front and behind by anterior and posterior neiiropores. This 
ivS the collar nerve-tube. Sometimes the eential euna! is wide 
and uninterrupted between the two ncuropores ; in otlier cases / ■ 
it becomes liroken up into a We number of amaU olosed^ 
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It becomes liroken up into a large number of amall olosed 
medullary cavities, and in others again it is obsolete. In one ' ' A7t' 

family, tlie Ptychoderidaq the medullary tube of the collar m :■ ‘ ' 

connected at intermediate points with tho epidormlB by means of : . . J\ 

;’::|;:;ya^l^::nuipbep::pf-)ph||fi^;;out|rdw|p^^^ 
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structures remotely comparable with tlie epiphysial (pineal) 
coniX>lex of the craniate vertebrates. lu acc<3rdauc8 with i;his 
view there would be also some probability in favour of regarding 
thacollar nerve^ube of the Enteropneiista as the equivalent o^t' 
tlie cerebral vesicle only of Amphioxus and the Aacidiaii tadpole, 
and also of tlio primary fore-brain of vertebrates. 

Special thickeaim of, the diffuse nervous layer of the 
epidermis qceim in certain regions and along certain lines. In 
the neck of the proboscis the fibrous layer is greatly thickened, 
and other iiitenaificatioiis of this layer occur in the dorsal and 
ventral middle lines cf the trunk extending to the posterior end 
of the body. The dorsal epidermar nerve-tract is continued in 
front into the ventral wall of the collar nerve-tube, and at the 
point ^ of junction there is a circular commissural thickening' 
following the posterior rim of the collar and affording a special 
connexion between the dorsal and ventral nerve-tracts. Brom 
the ventral surface of the collar nerve-tube numerous motor 
fibres may be seen passing to the subjacent musculature. These 
iilires are not aggregated into roots. 

GUI-sIUb. — The possession of gill -slits is as interesting a 
feature in the organization of Balanoglossus as is the presence of 
tracheiB in Peripatus. These gill-slits occupy' a variable extent 
of the anterior portion of the trunk, commencing immediately 
behind the collar- trunk septum. The branchial bars which 
constitute the borders of the clefts are of two kinds : — (1) Septal 
bars between two contiguous clefts, corresponding to the 
jiriniary bars in Amphioxus ; (2) Tongue-bars. The chief re- 
semblances between 
i^a-l^^i^oglossus and 


^ 0 ^ Balanoglossus and 

, PJ^ aptioulaj) iu Liny ' 

j - I - species; (/3) numerous 

gill-slits, from forty to 
-ixzzA more tlian a liundred 

> (t) addition 

N. gill- slits by 

;■ fi’csh ' perfoiution at: 

Ijosterior : end of 
j the pharynx through- 
ont life. The chief 
Iffo. 2.— Structure of bruneliial region, he, differences are, that 

eojlom; gp, gili-pore ; th, ton^ue-bars ; dn, ua the tongue-bar is 
dorsal nerve; d.'?, mesentery; dr, veasel; pr, A,, ' 

ridge; o?sophugus ; vr, vessel; rs, niesentory ; eoScnwai oigan oi 
nerve.' the gill-silt in Balano- 
glossus, and exceeds 

the septal bars in bulk, while in Am]3liioxiis the reverse is 
the case ; (&) the tongue-liar coiitaiiis a large cculoruic sjiace iu 
Balanoglossus, hut is solid in Amphioxus ; (d) the skeletal 

rods in the tongue-liars of Balanoglossus are double ; {d) the 
tongue-bar iu Balanoglossus does not fuse with the. ventral 
bortier of the cleft, but ends freely below, thus producing a 
' continuous U-shaped cleft. The luoaiiiiig of this singular con- 
trast between the two animals may he that we havti here an 
instance of an interesting gradation in evolution. From serving 
primitively as the essential organ of the cleft the tongue-bar 
may have undergone reduction and modification, becoming a 
secondary bar in Amphioxus, subordinate to the primary bars in 
size, %'ascularity, and development ; finally, in the craniate verte- 
brates it would then have completed its involution, the suggestion 
having been made that the tongue-bars are represented by the 
thymus-primordia. 

GiU- 2 micli 6 B and Only rarely do the gill-slits^ open 

freely and directly to the exterior (Fig. 1). In most species of 
Balanoglossus each gill-slit may bo said to open into its own atrial 
chamber or gill-pouoh ; this in its turn opens to the exterior by a 
• minute gill-pore. There are, therefore, as many gill-pouches as 
there are gill-slits, and as many gill-pores as pouches. The gill- 
' pores occur on each side of the dorsal aspect of the worm in a 
longitudinal series at the base of a shallow groove, the branchial 
■ groov©. The respiratory current of water is therefore conducted 
■to the exterior by different means from that adopted by Amphi- 
. oxm, and this difference is so fjreat that the theory which seidvs 
to explain it has to postulate radical changes of structure, function, 
and topography, 

^ and Vascular Systems . — It seems likely that the 

.;:cc3elpmio pore-canals were originally exerfitory organs, but in the 
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/’existing Enteropneusta the pore-canals (evSpecially the collar 
' cabals) nave, as. we have seen, acquired new functions or become 
vestigial, and the function of excretion is now mainly aocora- 
' ‘ Joshed by a structure Eirteropneusta called the 


glomerulus, a vascular complex placed on either side of the 
anterior portion of the stomochord, projecting into the proboscis- 
ccnlom. The vascular system itself is quite peculiar, consisting 
of lacumu and channels destitute of endothelium, situated within 
the thickness of the basement-membrane of the hody-wall, of tlie 
gut- wall, and of the mesenteries. The hlood, which is a non- 
corpuscular fiuid, is propelled forwards by the contractile dorsal 
vessel and collected into the central blood-sinus ; this lies over 
the stomochord, and is surrounded on three sides by a closed 
vesicle, with contractile walls, called the pericardium ('*Herz- 
blase ”). By the pulsation of the pericardial vesicle (best observed 
in the larva) the blood is driven into tlie glomerulus, from whence ' 
it issues by. efihrent vessels which effect a junction ivitli the ven- 
tral (sub-intestinal) vessel in the trunk. The vascular system 
does iiot readily lend itself to morphological comparison between 
such widely di,iferent animals as Balanoglossus and Amphioxus, 
and the reader is therefore referred to the memoirs cited at the 
end of this article for further details. 

Reyrod'uctwe Sysicrti.—-T\\Q sexes are sejiarate, and ^Yheu mature 
are sometimes distinguished by small differences of colour in the 
genital region. Both male and female gonads consist of more or 
less lobulated hollow sacs connected with the epidermis by short 
ducts. In, their disposition they are either unisciial, biserial, 
or multiserial. They occur in the branchial region, and also 
extend to a variable distance behind it. In exceptional cases 
they are either confined to tlie branchial region or excluded 
from it. When they aie. arranged in uniserial or biserial rows 
the genital ducts open into or near the brancliial grooves in the 
region of tlie pharynx, and in a corros2)oiiding position in the 
post-branchial region. An important feature is the ocourrenoe in 
some species (Ptychoderidee) of paired longitudinal . pleural or ' 
lateral folds of the body which are mobile, and can be approxi- 
mated at their free edges so as to close in the dorsal surface, em- 
bracing both the median dorsal nerve-tract and the branchial 
grooves -with the gill-pores, so as to form a temporary peri- 
branchial and medullary tube, open behind where the folds cease. 

On the other baud, they can be spread out horizontally so as to 
expose their own upper side as well as the dorsal surface of the body 
(Fig. 1). These folds are called the genital pleurse because they 
contain the bulk of the gonads. Correlated with the presence 
of the genital pleura there is a pair of vascular folds of the base- 
ment inembrane proceeding from the dorsal wall of the gut in the 
post-branchial portion of the branch io-genital region, and from the 
dorsal angles made by the pleural folds with the hody-wall in the 
pharyngeal region; they pass, in their most iiiliy developed 
condition, to the free border of the genital pletirai. These 
vascular membranes are called the lateral septa. Since there arc 
many species ■vvldch do not ])osscss these genital pleurm, the que.s- 
tioii arises as to %Yhcthcr their presence or their absence is tlie 
more primitive condition. Without attempting to answer this 
question categorically, it may ho pointed out that within tlio 
limits of the family (PtyciiodoridiB) which is especially oharac- - 
terized by their presence there are some species in which, the 
genital pleuriB arc quite obsolete, and yet lateral septa occur (c.r/. 
Fiychodeva ruficollis), seeming to indicate that the pleural folds' 
have in such cases been secondarily suppressed. 

Dvvclopment.^—^Fim development of Balanoglossus takes- place 
according to two different schemes, known as direct aiid indirect, 
correlated with the occurrence in the group of two kinds of ova, 
large and small. Dir(3ct development, in •which the adult form is 
achieved without striking metamorphosis by a gradual 'succession • 
of stages, seems to be coniined to the himily'Balanoglossidu. The 
remaining two families of Enteropneusta, iHyc!hoderid^u. and 
Speiigelidm, contain species of ■v\'hich probaldy all pursue an ill- 
direct course of development, culminating in a metamorphosis by ■ 
which the adult form is attained. In these cases the larva, called 
Tornana^ is pelagio and transparent, and possesses a complicated 
ciliated seam, the longitudinal ciliated band, often drawn out ■ 
into convoluted bays and la}ipets. In addition to this ciliated 
baud the form of the Tornaria, is quite characteristic and tmlike , 
the adult. The Tornaria larva offers a certain similarity to . . 
larva of Echinoderms (sea-urchins, star-fishes, aiid sea-cxicmmbers), 
and when first dixscovered was so described. It , is within the . 
bounds of possibility that Tormria actually does indicate a re- •. 
mote affinity on the part of the Enteropneusta to the Echino- 
derms, not only on account of its external form, but also by reason ' 
of the possession of a dorsal water-pore communicating -with the 
anterior body-cavity. In the direct development Bateson showed ' ■ ; 
that the throe divisions of the coelom arise as pouches constricted 
*off from the archenteroxi or primitive gut, thus resembUng the 
development of the mesoblastic somites of Amphioxus. It -vrould ‘ , 

, appear that while the direct development throws light upon the ^ • 
special plan of organization of the Enteropneusta, the indireoi*.. , 
development affords a clue to their possible derivaliion* ' Hbw- ' ' 
ever this may he, it is sufficiently remarkable that a small and 
oirdunmcrxbed group like the Enteropneusta, which ..pro'senis . 
such a comparatively umforni . plan of composition and of 
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external form, should follow two such divcrso methods of 
devolopnaent. 

Bistrihiition . — Some thirty sx:»eciGB of Balaiioglossus are known, 
distributed among all the prineipai marine provinces from Green- 
land to JTew i^ealand. The species which occurs in the English 
Channel is Ftychodcra, Bitmiemis. Tlie Ftycliodoridai and Spen- 
gelidte are x>rodommantly lu'opical .and subtropical, while the 
BalanogiossidiB are xiredominantly arctic and temperate in their 
distribution. One of the most singular facts oonceriiing the geo- 
grajihical distribution of Enteropnoiista has recently been brought 
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i h 4 ' Ocean olf the coast of Africa at a depth of 2500 fathoms. 

Authorities.— Bateson, W. '‘Memoirs on the Din 


Direct De- 


Fig. S.—Structare of aBt(3nor cml. «, arrow from proUoRcis-caviDy Qx') pars- 
in'? to left of pwicardiuiu and out tUrougU proboscis iKire-cuiiai ; 
arrow froin otiiitnU canal of ncnroelioril (oic) passed e>uti tbroindi anterior 
ncaroporo; h'\ ditto, througli poalerior neuropore ; c, arrow intended io 
pass from lat gill pouch through collar paro*canal into collar cadoni ; 

' efa, posterior limit of collar; th\ dorsal vessel x>assing into central sinus 
(ft.?); e,v, eli'erent vessel passing into ventinl vesaol('ry)i epiphysial 
tubes ; stomochoi'd ; ‘W, ventral septum of lu’oboacis ; a/*'., body of 
nuchal skeleton ; m, mouth ; th^ throat ; tb, tongue-bars ; A’, trunk ccelom. 

to light by Bonham, who found a species of Jjalaiioylossus s. sir. 
on the coast of hhw Zealand hardly distinguishable from one 
• ■ occurring off Ja]>an. Einally, (Spengelidtr) 

. was dredged .during the OhaZlc%ge.r expedition in the Atlantic 


ib-. • ‘ Hl^iRotlARD, ' !6 d. TfdiU de zoologie comer Ue^ tome tail. ‘‘Les 

1’ > b Procord4s,'’’ 1898 , — ILvemek, S. F. “FToto on the Name Balano- 

/ ■;_ glosstiSj^bProc, GamK^hil, Soc. x. p. 190, 1900.— Morgan, T. H. 
•i;b ' 'b, I ' >' • "■ ^‘ Memoirs on the Indirect Develox)ment of Balanoglossus/' Joiirn* 

fevV'''' ' V I b >' 1S91, and voL ix. 1894.— Eitteu, W, K “ iZhm- 

' " wmda ^mamlosap a new Genus and Sj^ecios of Entcropneusta from 

-S' - Alaska/^ Papers from the Harriman Alaska Exhibition ii., Froc, 

I ;■ 4 " ' ’ '' W Mapely 1898,— A, Enteropnousta from 


MsuMs (Willey), part iii, 1S99 ; see also Q. J. JL .Sb vol.^xlu. 
p, 223, 1899.— HibU, J. P. “Tim Enterapiieusta of huualuti, 
Meim, Austral JIus., iil 18974 \S.— GATn.u;EnY, .E., et M.esnii., K 
“ Balanoglossus Koclileri, n, sx^* Euglisii Cdianuel/’ G. A. /Voe, 
Fzol lii. p. 256, 1900. (-U W.'^) 

©alasoreg a town ami district of^Brilibsh India, in 
the Orissa province of Bengal, on tlie rigid: bruik of the 
river Burabaiang, about seven inllcs from the sea. The 
town still possesrses a large luarltjuie trade, des|)ito the 
siitiiig-iip of the river moiitli. It is a station on the Jbost 
Coast railway. It has a high school, two printing’^iuesses, 
•which each issue a vernacular newspaper, aiul llune ],iterary 
institutions. Population, about 21,0t'Hb 

The district of BAUASoitE, wliicli stretclms aitmg the coast 
between the sea and tlio hills of Urissa, lias an aroii o,l 24.73 
square miles. Tlie populatiuii in l^\)i was 91M,b3G, giving 
an average density of 102 persons X)er scprire mile ; Hindus 
numbering 969,211, MahonauedariS 2l-,2;)0, Christians 
1075, of whom 96 vrere Ihircqieims. In 1901 the 'jH.)pula- 
tiori was 1,08 1,12 6, showing an increase of 9 per cent. 
Land revenue and rates (1897-98) were Its. 1, 88,0 11 ; 
the mmiber of police was 390 ; boys at scbonl (1896-97), 
31,277. Almost the only crop grown is riere whitdi is 
largely exported by sea. Tiic regisiered dearl.ora.ie (1897) 
wws 3*0*5 X)er 1000. Tbe former industry of ma.niihu'.tur- 
iug salt from sea-brine by boilie.g in jmtB is now extineh 
The country is exposed to destructive- I'roju the hilb 

rivers, and also from cyclonic st-orjinvoives. The district is 
traversed throughout its oiitii*e lengtli !)y the navigable 
Orissa coast canal, tind also by the C<'»ast railway, 
from. Calcutta to l^fadras. The st-ax»orts ei IHIa-surc, 
Cluiudbali, and iJhamra, eumiucb a very large eMaHling 
trade, valued in 1897-98 at 11^.1,38,05,460, or nearly a 
lailUon sterling. Tlie number of vessels that cleared was 
420, with a tonnage of 1 07,9 19. The. exports are alniost 
conliued to rice, which is sent to Ceylon, the IHaldl^'es, ami 
Mhuritius. Tlio inijxorts consist of cotton twist and piece 
goods, mineral oils, metals, betel-iiuts, and salt, 

^ Balaton (Plattexsee), the hirgest lake of Middle 
Europ)e, in tlie soutliAvest of Hunga,ry, situated Ik* tween 
the counties of Yeszpreni, Zala, aud Sorm'xgy. Its li'.ngtii 
is 48 miles, average Invadtli 3L44 miles, greatest breadth 
71 miles, least breadth a. little less than 1 nd.le. It 
covers 266 stiuare iuil(.‘S, and has a greate-st depth of 
149 feet Its norl.bern shores are 'bonimvcl ]}y t.iio 
beautiful basaltic (iones of tbe Bakony i^lountains, lltc 
volcanic soil of whi<;h pnahicc'.^ gjupcs yielding cxceileni 
wine* the southern comsist partly of a iiruHiy plaiit, 
puirtly of dowfis. The most beautiful pohii. of the lake is 
that where the peninsula, of Tihany projects in the 
waters. An ancient clmrcli of the lienediclincs is Jmre 
situated on the top of a hill. In a tomb thfavin is buried 
Andrev; I. (cl 1061), a king of the Hungarian Ai’padian 
dynasty. The temperature of the water va.iies greatly, in 
a manner resembling that of the sea, and many connect 
' its origin with a sea of the Miocene period, the watei-s of - 
i which are said to have covered the Hungarian plain. 

■ About fifty streams flow into the lake, -which drains into 
the Danube and is well stocked -witli fisli. It: often 
freezes in winter. Lake Balaton is of growing importance 
' a.s a batliing resort. 

Balayans a town of 34,700 inhabitants, at the 
head of the Gulf of Balayan, in the province of Batangas, 
Luzon, Philipune Islaiuk It has an extremely Imalthful 
climate, and is in the midst of a very fertile district, whicli 
produces rice, cacao, coffee, popper, and cotton. Horses 
and cattle are raised for market in considerable numbor. 
The fisheries are important. The language in' ^^agalog. . . 

Mediterranean, off the east coast of Spain, of 'whidr they 
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form a province 1860 square miles in area, divided into 
five administrative districts and sixty~one parislie>s. Tlie 
population was 2893035 in 1877, and 312,646 in 1887, 
when Mallorca contained 248,993 inhabitants, Menorca 
38,959, Ibica 22,509, Fromentera 1984, and the smaller 
islands the remaining 201. In 1897 the total population 
had decreased to 309,807. This decrease has not been 
due exclusively to emigration, as barely 650 inhabitants 
in all depart annually for iUgeria or the Spanish mainland. 
In 1897 the live stock numbered only 176,113 head, this 
figure including 1737 horses, 17,289 irmles, 8928 asses, 
7275 cattle, 94,290 sheep, 10,432 goats, and 36,162 pigs. 
Only 15,000 acres are irrigated, but wheat is grown on 
139,535 acre^; oats, rye, barley on 101,187 acres; pod 
fruit on 35,877 acres ; vines on 35,460 acres, and the olive 
on 67,100 acres. The export of oranges has greatly de- 
clined, their culture Imving been abandoned ovdng to an 
insect plague. Figs also are. now only used to fcW live 
stock and for consumption in the province. Besides the 
salt mines of Ibica, eight lignite, and ten lead mines are 
actually worked in the islands, and there are seventy-four 
unproductive mines, mostly lignite. The output of lignite 
amounted to 18,000 tons in 1898. The means of coni- 
miinication are being improved by the local corporations. 
Forty-eight miles of railways have been completed in 
Mallorca, the main line (40 miles) running from Palma to 
Manacor. The standard of primary education is well up 
to the average for Spain, and there are higher schools in 
the principal towns. The local industries are thriving. 
fShoernaking is one of the n;iost presf^erons trades in the 
islands. There is not a very active trade direct with 
foreign countries, as the principal imports—cotton, leather, 
petroleum, sugar, coal, and timber — are introduced into 
the islands tlirough Barcelona. The export trade is chiefly 
with the peninsula, France, Italy, Algeria, and the Spanish 
West Indies. j\Iost of the agricultural products are sent 
to the peninsida ; wine, figs, marble, almonds, lemons, and 
rice, to Europe and Africa. In 1898 the imports of the 
Balearic isles were valued at ^143,687 and the exports at 
£442,942. 

The best modern work on tlie Bulouric.s is that of the Archduke 
Ludwig Salvator, ]>nhlished in sco'eral. volumes at Leipzig lS(>[)-90, 
ch* which an abridged edition iu Spaniali was }>ublis]ied at Falnisi in 
1S86 . (a. E. H,) 

Baifowry Arthur James (184S— — ), British 
statesman, eldest sou of the late James Maitland Balfour 
of Whittirig].uime, Haddingtonshire, and of Lady Blanche 
Gascoyne CeHl, second daughter of the second Marquis 
of Salisbury, was born 25th July 1848. He was educated 
at Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge, In 1874 he 
■was elected in the Conservative interest for Hertford, and 
represented that constituency until 1885. When, in the 
spring of 1878, Lord Salisbury became Foreign Minister 
on the resignation of the 15th Lord Derby, Mr Balfour 
became his private secretary. In that capacity he 
accompanied Lord Salisbury to tlie Berlin Congress, 
and gained his first experience of international politics 
in connexion with the settlement of the Russo-Tnrkish 
confiict. It was at this time also that he becbinie known 
in the world of letters, the intellectual subtlety and literary 
capacity of his Defence of Philosophic Doubt (1879) 
suggesting that he could, if he chose, make a repmtation 
as a speculative thinker. Belonging, however, to a class 
to which the responsibilities of government are a tradi- 
tional duty, Mr Balfour divided his time between the 
'' political arena and the study. Being released from Iris 
■ • duties as private secretary by the general election of 
1880, he began to take a rather more active part in 
parliamentary affairs. He was for a time politically 
associated .with Lord Eandolph Chxirchill, Sir Henry 




Arthur James Balfour. 

{From a photograph hy Elliott and Fry^ London.) 


Dnimniond IFolt; and Sir John (then Mr) Gorst, the 
quartette becoming known as the ^‘Fourth Party/^ and 
gaining notoriety by the freedom of the criticisms directed 
by its leader, Lord Eandolph Church ill, against Sir Sta'fibrd 
Korthcote, Lord CroKSs, and other prominent members of 
the old gang.” In ® 

strength nor the energy 

of character requisite Arthur Balfour. 

P ^ 1*+’ .. 1 . {From a photograph hy hllwU ana, Fry ^J^ondon.) 

iOr a political career. 

He was the “odd man” of the Fourth Party, a,ppar- 
ently content to fetch and carry for his colleagues, 
and was believed to have no definite ambitions of 
his own. His reputation in the Parliament of 1880-86 
was that of a dilettante, who allied himself with the three 
politicians already named from a feeling of irresponsibility 
rather than of earnest purpose ; he was regarded as one 
who, on the rare occasions wlien he spoke, ’was more 
desirous to impart an academic quality to his speeches 
than to make any solid contribution to public questions. 
The House, indeed, did not take him quite seriously. 
Members did not suspect the reserve of strength and 
ability beneath what seemed to them to be the pose of 
a parliamentary JlaneuT^ looking upon him merely as a 
young membei" of the governing classes who remained 
in the House because it was the proper thing for a niau 
of family to do. As a member of the clique known as 
the “ Souls ” he was, so to speak, caviare to the general 
Indolence was supposed to be the keynote of his character 
— a refined indolence not, however, without cleverness of 
a somewhat cynical and superior order. 

That these views were not shared by Lord Salisbury 
is sufficiently shown by the fact that in his first Adminis- 
tration (June 1885 -January 1886) lie made Mr Balfour 
President of the Local Government Board, and in forming 
his second administration (July 1886) secretary for Scot- 
land with a seat in the Cabinet, Tliese offices gave 
few opportunities for distinction, and may be regarded 
merely as Mr Balfoiu’s apprenticeship to Departmental 
responsibilities. The accidents of political life suddenly 
opened out to him a career which made him, next to 
Lord Salisbury, the most prominent, the most admired, 
and the most attacked Conservative politician of the ^ 
day. Sir. Michael Hicks-Beach, who was chief secretary , 
for Ireland, sufiTered from an affection of the eyes, and 
found it desirable to resign, and Lord Salisbury ap-; 
pjointed his nephew in his stead. The selection took - 
the political world by surprise, and was much criticized. 
By the Irish Nationalists it was received with" con-' 
temptuous ridicule, for. none suspected Mr BalfouPs 
immense strength of will, his debating power, his ability, 
in attack,, and 'Ms still greater capacity to disregard 
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cntidsm. Tlie debatcsi on tlie Crimeii Bill and tlie Irish 
Land Bill quickly undeceived them, and the steady and 
even remorseless vigour with, which the government of 
Ireland was conducted speedily convinced the House of 
Commons and the country that Mr Balfour was in his 
right place as Chief Secretary. His policy was that of 
coercion ’’ — the fearless adniinistmtiou of the Crimes 
xictj — cou])1ed witli. remedial legislation ; and he enforced 
the one while he proceeded with the other, regarilless of | 
the risk of outrage outside the House and of insult ; 
"vvithhi. Mr Balfour’s %vork at this period covered one 
of the most turbulent and most exciting yieriodB in 
modern Parliamentary history and Irish administration. 
With a courage that never faltered he broke down the 
Plan of Campaign in Ireland, and in Parliament be not 
only withstood the assaults of the Irish bratiou{.ilisfcs, 
but waged successful warfare -with the entire Home Bade 
party. He combined an iron will wdtli a mastery of 
facts unsurpassed by any of his predecessors in the 
Secretaryship. Events, it is true, were in his favour. 

■ . The disclosures before the Parnell Coiurnission, the O’Shea 
divorce proceedings, the downfall of Mr Parnell, and 
the disruption of the Irish party, assisted him in Ids 
task^ but the fact remains that by persistent courage 
' ' and undeviating thoroughness be reduced criiiio in Ireland 
to a vanishing point. His work was also constructive, 
for be broadened the basis of material prosperity and 
social progress by creating the Congested .Districts Board 
in 1890. During this period, from 1886-92, moreover, 
.be developed gifts of oratory which made him one of the 
most effective of public speakers. Impressive in intitter 
ratlicr than in manner of delivery, and seldom rising 
to the, level of eloquence in the sense in which, that 
quality was understood in a House which bad listened to 
Bright and Gladstone, his speeches were logical and 
convincing, and their attractive literar^^ form delighted 
a wider audience than that which listens to the mere 
politician. 

In 1888 Mr Balfour served on the Gold and Silver 
= Uommission, currency problems from the standpoint of i 

biinetallisiii being among the more academic subjects which 
had engaged his attention. On the death of Mr W. H. 
Bniith in 1891 he became First Lord of the Treasury and 
leader of the House of Commons, and in that capacity 
introduced in 1892 a Local Govormnont Bill for Irelarich 
The Conservative Governineut was then at the end of its 
tether, and the project fell through. For the next three 
years Mr Balfour led the Opposition with great skill and 
: On the return of the Unionists to powder in 

' - ' 1895 he resumed the leadership of the House, but not 

at hrst with the success expected of him, his manage- 
' - ment of the abortive education pi'oposals of ’96 being 

thought, even by his owm supporters, to show a disinclina- 
. , , tion for the continuous drudgery of parliamentary manage- 
modern conditions^. But after the opening 
: ' session matters proceeded more smoothly, and Mr Balfour 

, ‘ ^ regained his old position in tho estimation of the House 

i . and the country. He had the satisfaction of seeing a Bill 
; for providing Ireland with an improved system of i 

^ , ; focal government, and took an active share in the debates ‘ 

. d '' bh the various foreign and domestic questions that came ' 

: ^ before 'Haribiiapnt during 1895-1900. His championship 


years. His .speeches and work througlunit this period 
took a wider range than i'jcforo Jiis aeet:^s.sif)n to tla?. 
leadership of the Ucmimous. During tlio illiieBS Lori! 
Salisbury in 1898, and again in Lord Salisbmy’s a.bBeruB 
abroad, he W'aa in charge of the Foreign l.)flice, and it fell 
to his lot to conduct the very critical negotiations wiili 
Bussia on the (fuestiou of railways iii Kortli C.ldna. To 
his firmness, and at the same time to the conciliatory 
readiness witli which he aece]HCil and tdaborateil the 
principles of a modus vivendi^ the two l\nvei’.s owed the 
avoidance of wliat threatened to be a dangerous fiuarrel. 

As a member of the Cabinet res|)cni.sil,*]e for tlm Trausvaal 
negotiations in 1890 he bore his fall share ot contrewerHy, 
and during the wnr his high elaiiat'ter and perscami charm 
helped the Goverriinent o\'er some awivWiird ]j]a<*es, though 
in his attitude on the charges of hos[.iiUiI deficiency jmulo 
by Mr Burdett Coutts, he permitted lumself to depart 
from the suavity which had usually distinguished his 
conduct in the House. At the general election or 1900 
he was returned for East Munehester (which lie had 
represented since 1S85) by a majority of 2'l-5o, and con- 
tinued^ in otiice as First Lord of the Treasury, lii^s 
leadership of tlie House of Commons in tlio lirst session of 
tliG new Parhainent w^as lujirked by considerable tirni^- 
ness in the suppression of obstruction, but there w’as a 
sliglit revival of tho criticisms w'liich had been (uirrent 
in 1896. Mr Balfour’.^ inability to get the maximum 
amount of wx>rk out of the House luiist, ho'Wtiver, ho^ 
regardcid in relation to the situation in South Afjit.ta, 
wliieh absorbed the intellectual energies of the House n,nd. 
of tlio country and impeded the progress of legislath m, i )n 
Lord Salisbury’s resignation in July 1902, .Mr Balfour 
succeeded him as Prime Minister, with tin? conliai ap- 
proval of ail sections of tho Unionist party. 

Besides the Defence of DJiHosoj-ddc Doubt Mr Balfour 
has published Essays and Addresses (1896) and The 
Fowndations of Belief heinef E'otes introdvetory to the 
j Stndy of Theology, lie w^as made LL.D. of Edinburgh. 
University in 1881 ; of St Andrews University in 1885 ; 
of Cambridge University in 1888 ; of Dublin and Glasgruv 
Universities in 1891 ; Lord Beetoi* of Bt Andrews 
University in 1886; of Glasgow" University in 1890: 
Chancellor of Edinburgh University in 189.1 ; 'Member of 
tlie Senate London University in 1888 ; and D.CIL. of 
Oxford 'University in 1891. lie is a cultured Biusiciun 
and an entliusiastic golf player, having been CLi]>tain of the 
Eoyal andxineient Golf Club of St Andrews in 1 Bill-Jo ; 
liis taste for cyriing is attested by his presideiity of the 
National Cyclists’ Union, 1896. 

/ :Bali, an island E. of Java, Dutch East Indies, and. 
separated from it by the Bali Strait. In 1882, for 
administrative purposes, it was separated from Java and 
combined with the island of Lombok to form tho residency 
of Lombok and Bali Politically its divisions are tw«.» : 

(1) the two districts, Buleleng and Jcinbrana, on Dutch 
territory ; and (2) the autonomous states of Klung Kung, 
Bangli, Mengui, Badung, and Tabanan, Exploration of 
the island has proved its geological forinatlDii to include 
(as does tlrat of Java) throe regions, the central volcanic, 
the southern peninsula of Tertiary limestone, and alluviai 
I plains between the older formations. The highest vol- •, 
' canoes, Tabanan, Batur, and Guimng Agiing, have re- '' 
spectively the height of 7545, 7383, and fo,497 feet, the 
central chain having an average altitude of 3282 foek ' ' ' 
The only roadstead Side all the year round is Tenmkus on - V 

tee is the chief means of subsistence. Bice is cultivated,^ ^ 

and indigo. QoM-w^orHng, the making of . armw: and 

.... U. 
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musical instnimentSj wood-carving, cotton, silk, and gold 
tkread weaving are of importance. Tlic value of the 
combined exports and imports of late years bas been about 
J400,000-£500,000. The area of the island is 2240 
square miles, the population on Dutch territory being 
103,101, and in the autonomous states 1,259,135. 

Van Eck. Schetsen van het eiland Mali, Tijdsch. van NTedeul, 
Indie, 1878-79. — Dr. Jacojbs. Eeenigen tijd onder cle BalmrSy 
Batavia, 1883. — Dr. Tonnes. Volks Kimde von Bali, Halle, 
1888 .— Liefiuncic. Be Hjst matmir op Bali. Indisclie Gids. 

■ . 1886. 

Balikisri, the chief town of the Karasi sanjak, in 
Asia Minor, altitude 575 feet, situated on rising ground 
above a broad fertile valley which drains to the sea of 
Marmora. It is a centre of trade in opium, silk, and 
cereals. Population, 20,000 (Moslems, 15,000; Christians, 
5000). The sanjak lies to the south of the sea of Marmora, 
and is fertile and w’'ell-watered. It is also rich in mineral 
■wealth; silver mines are worked at Balia, and boracite 
mines at Susurlu. 

P0riil1Slll3.H — The Balkan Peninsula, 
formerly known as Turkey in Europe, is the most easterly 
of the three large peninsulas wdiich form the southern 
extremities of the European continent. Its area is slightly 
greater than that of the Iberian peninsula, and somewhat 
less than tivice that of Italy. Its northern boundary is 
generally regarded as marked by the courses of the rivers 
Danube, Save, and Ivulpa ; but may, perhaps, be more 
ficciirately defined by a line drawua from the Kilia moutli 
of the Danube to the northern extremity of the Adriatic 
near Tideste. On the east it is bounded by the Black 
Sea, the Sea of Marmora, and the ^Egean ; on the south 
by the Mediterranean ; on; the -west by the Ionian Sea and 
the Adriatic. With the exception of the Black Sea coast 
.and the Albanian littoral, its shores are considerably in- 
dented and Hanked by groups of islands. The Peninsula 
in its general contour resembles an inverted pyramid or 
triangle, terniiiiatu^^ at its apex in a subsidiary peninsula, 
the Peloponnesus, or Morea, Its surface is almost entirely 
moantainous, the only extensive plains being those formed 
by the valleys of the Danube and Maritza and the basin 
•of Thessaly, drained by the Halambria (Peneus). The 
Danubian plain is enclosed by the Carpathians on the 
north, and the Balkans (from wEich the peiiiiisnla derives 
its name) on the soiitli : these ranges form together the 
great semicircular inountahi- chain, known as the anti- 
Dacian system, throiigli w^hich the Danube finds a passage 
at the Iron Gates. The other inountain-systems display 
great complexity of formation ; beginning with the Dinaric 
Alps and the jiarallel ranges of Bosnia, they run, as a rule, 
from north-ivest to south-east : the great chain of Pdiodope 
t'-ra verses the centre of the Peninsula, throwing out sp)urs 
towards the Black Sea and the iEgean ; farther west are 
the lofty Shar Dagh and the mountains of Montenegro 
and Albania, continued by the Pindus range and the 
heights of iycarnania and iEtolia. The principal summits 
are Liubotim in the Shar Dagh (3050 metres), Olympus, 
overlooking the Gulf of Salonika (2985 m,), Musalhi 
(2924 m.), and Popova Shapika (2699 m.), both in the 
Khodope system; Elin, in the Perin Planina (2681 m.); 
and ICiona in iEtolia (2511 m.). The geological forma- 
tion has hitherto been imperfectly studied, especially 
in the districts under Turkish rule. Owing to the dis- 
tribution of the mountain-chains the principal rivers flow 
in an easterly or south - easteidy direction : the Danube 
falls into the Black Sea; the Maritza, Mesta, Struma 
(Strymon), Vardar, and Salambria into the ^Egean. The 
only considerable rivers flowing into the Adriatic are the 
. . ‘ l^arenta, Drin, and Yiossa, The iirindpal lakes are those 


more severe than that of the sister peninsulas, and the 
temperature is liable to sudden changes. The wiiitei', though 
short, is often intensely cold, especially in the Danubian plain 
and in Thrace, the rigorous climate of which is frequently 
alluded to by the Latin poets. Bitter north-easterly -winds 
prevail in the spring, and snow is not uncommon even in 
the low-lying districts of Greece. 

(For further details with regard to the physical features, 
&c., see Turkey, ninth edition, vol. xxiii. j>. 653, and the 
articles there quoted; also Bulgaeia in the p>resent 
supp^lement.) 

The following figures show the area and popiilatimi of the various 
political divisions of the Balkan Peninsula. Among these it is 
customary to include the kingdom of Rumania, of wliich, however, 
only a small portion (the Dobruja, pop. about 110,000) lies within 
the generally accepted limits. 



Area, 
sq. kilo. 

Population. ■ 

Poj3.per 
sq. kilo. 

Turkisli possessions (excluding 
Crete) . . 

162,550 

131,020 

5,812,300 

34 

Rumania ... 

6,417,249 

41 

Bulgaria (including Eastern 
Eumelia) . ... 

96,704 

3,310,713 

34*5 

Servia . . . . . 

48,303 

2,384,205 

49 

Montenegro . 

9,080 

227,841 

25 

Greece . . . 

66,119 

2,433,806 

37 

Bosnia and Herzegovina (under 
Austrian adnunistration) . 

51,028 

1,568,092 

31 

K ovi-bazar ( wuth thre e Austrian 
garrisons) . . . . 

7,350 

153,000 

21 

Dalmatia (Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy) 

12,835 

' 527,426; 

■ 41) 


. 582,989 

21,834,632 

37 -4 


The Peninsula is inhabited by a great variety of race-s, whose 
ethnological limits are far from corresponding with the existing poli- 
tical boundaries. The Turkish populationj desceiKled „ 
in part from the Ottoman invaders of the 14th and 15tli A-aces. 
centuries, in part frorn colonists introduced at vaiioiis epochs from 
Asia by the Turkish Government, has considerably declined during 
the past century, especially in the countries withdrawn from the 
Sultan’s authority. It is diminishing in Thessaly ; it liiLs entirely 
disappeared in the rest of Greece, ahnost entirely in Servia, and 
continues to decrease in Bulgaria notwiilistaiuling the efibrts of 
the authorities to check emigration. It is nowhere found in 
compact masses except in north-eastern Bulgaria and the region 
between Adriano plo, the Black Sea, and the Sea of j\Iaraiara. 
Elsewhere it a])pears in separate villages and isolated districts, or 
in tlie larger towns and their immediate noighbonrliood. The total 
Turkish population of the Peninsula scarcely exceeds 1,800,000. 
The Slavonic population, including the Serbs and Biilgars, is hr 
far the most numerous ; its total aggregate approaches 9,000,000. 
The Sorbs, whose progenitors entered the Peninsula in tlie 6th 
century, inhabit Bosnia, Herzegovina, Montenegro, the kingdom 
of Servia, and the north-wostmi j)ortion of Macedonia, known as 
Old Servia. Their numbers, exclusive of the Sevbo- Croats of 
Dalmatia (about 300,000), may be estimated at 4,f>00,000. The 
Bulgars, who descend from a fusion of the Slavonic element with 
a later Ugro-Finnisli immigration, inhabit the prinoijiality of Bul- 
garia (including Eastern Eumelia), the Dobruja, and the greater 
]}art of Macedonia, except Old Sorvia and the .^gean littoral. 
Apart from their colonies in Bessarabia and elsewhere, they may 
be reckoned at 4,100,000. Only a portion of the widely-spread 
Kurnan or Ylakh race, which extends over a great part of Transyl- 
vania, the Banat, and Bessarabia, as well as the Euinanian kingdom, 
falls "within the limits of the Peninsula. It is found in ninneroiis 
detached settlements in Macedonia, Albania, and northern Greece, 
and in colonies of recent date in Servia aixl Bulgaria, The nomad 
Ylaklis or Tzintzars of these countries call themselves Arumani or 
E,omans ” : they are either a remnant of the native Latinized 
population or descendants of Daco-Eonian refugees, who lied south- 
wards after the abandonment of Dacia by Aureliaii. T’lie entire 
Euman population of the Balkan countries may be set down 
approximately at 5,600,000, of which 5,000,000 belong to the ; 
Euman ian kingdom. The Alban iaiis, "who cal 1 themselves Bkkipetar 
or Arbc 7 ', are tlie represfentatives of the primitive Illyrian popula- 
tion ; they inhabit the Adriatic littoral from the southern frontier 
of Montenegro to the northern boundary of Greece, and are found 
ill coiisklerable numbers in the latter country. They have 
shown a tendency to advance in a north-easterly direction towards 
the Be'rvian frontier, and the movement has been encouraged for 
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political reasons bytlie Tiirkisli OoTernmerit. *T]ie wliole Albanian earliest times to found settlements on tlic sea-coast and tlie islands, 
nation possibly numbers from 1,500,000 to 1,600,000. The Greeks, They inhabit the Black Sea littoral from Varna to tlie Bospliorus, 
whose immigration from Asia Minor took place in pre-bistoric the 'shores of the Sea of Marmara and the Aegean, the archipelago 
time.s, are, next to the Albanians, the oldest race in the Peninsula, of the latter sea, tlie mainland of Greece, Epirus, and tli(3 v/eslcrn 
Their maritime and commercial instincts have led them from the islands as far north as Corfu. In Constantinople they probably 
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.' -exceed 300, UOO. Tliey are seldom fonnd in largo numbers at any Jews, and gypsies. The Armenians, like the Greeks, eoimre/mto 
great distance from the sea except in the principal towns and com- in the prindjial centres of trade, espcelally at Constantmople • ' 

■ memal centres, such as Adrianople, Braila, Galatz, and ^Philip- their immUvB were gi*eatly reduced by the mn^^sacres of 1806. The* 

, popolis, and in aotached at Melnik, Stanimaka, ICavakli, .lews are most numerous in the Enmanian towns ami at Balonikal 

; iSegush, and elsewhere. :Thc Greek. inhabitants of the Peninsula \rlme they form half the populaiion : tho Eunuinlan Jews bCom^ 

; ; . adjacent islands probably number 4,500,000. The remainder to the Ashkenujjini, the Mneedoniaii and "Bulganan to tlm BephartliiiL ' , 
01 the population is for the moat part composed of Armenians, The gypsies are scattered widely throughout the i^eninaula j they - 
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are found not only in wandering troops, as elsewliere in Europe, 
but in settlements or cantonments in the neighbourhood of tow us 
and villages. 

Owing to the numerous conversions to Islam which followed the 
Turkish eoufpiest, the Maliommedan population of the Peninsula is 
largely in excess of the purely Turkish element. More than 
i. • the Albanian nation and about twodifths of the Serbs 

of Bosnia and Herzegovina adopted the creed of the conquering race. 
Among the Bulgars and Greeks the conversions were lesss numerous. 
The Bulgarian Mahoinmedaiis, or Pomaks, who inhabit the valleys of 
lihodope and certain districts in northern Bulgaria, are numerically 
irnsignilicaiit ; the Clreek followers of Islam are almost conhned to 
Crete. The whole Moslem population of the Peninsula is about 
3,300,000. The great bulk of the Christian population belongs to 
the Orthodox Church, of which the (Ecumenical Patriarch at Oon- 
stautinople is the nominal head, having precedence over all other 
ecclesiastical dignitaries. The Eumanian, Bulgarian, Servian, 
Montenegrin, and Greek churches are, however, "in reality auto- 
cephalous. The Bulgarian church enjoys an exceptional position, 
inasinueli as its spiritual chief, the Exarch, who resides at Con- 
stantinople, controls the Bulgarian prelates in European Turkey 
as v/ell as those in the principality of Bulgaria. On the other 
liaiid, the Greek prelates in Bulgaria are subject to tlie Patriarch. 
Eeligioiis and }:)olitical questions are intimately connected in 
Eastern Europe. The heads of the various religious communities 
are the only repi'esentativcs of tVie Christian po|nilation recognized 
by the Turkish Government ; tliey possess a seat in the local ad- 
n’lini.strative councils, and supervise tlie Ciiristian schools. The 
efforts of the several branches of the Orthodox Church to obtain a ' 
separate orgaiuzatiou in tlm Turkish dominions are to be attributed 
exclusively to political motives, as no difference of dogma divides 
tbem. The Serbo-Croats of Dalmatia, some of the Glicg tribes in 
Albania, a small proportion of the Bosnian Serbs, a still smaller 
iniinbev of Bulgarians in the Principality and Maceilonia, and a 
few Greeks iu the islands belong to the Gatholie Chiivcli. A certain 
number of Bulgars at Kukusli in. Macedonia aiul elsewhere form a 
‘ ‘ uniate church, whicli accepts the authority and dogma of Rome, 
but preserves the Ortliodox rite and discipline. The Armenians are 
divided betweeu the Gregorian and Uiiiate-Arnicuiiau ehiirclies, each 
under a patriarch. The other Gliiistiaii confessions are numerically 
iueoiisiderable. Tlie Gagailsl iu Eastern Bulgaria, a Turanian and 
Tirridsli-speakiiig im^e, piTjfess Chidstianity. 

TJiitll comparatively recent times Turkish and Greek were the 
only languages systematically taught or o hi eially recognized in the 
j ^ Balkan lands subject to Turkish rule. The former, 

conquering race, was the official lan- 
guage ; the latter, owing to the iriteliectual and literary superiority 
of the C? recks, their educational zeal, and the privileges ac((iured by 
their cliurch, became the langiiage of the upper classes among tho 
Ghristians, Tiic Slavonic masses, liowever, both Servian' and 
Bulgarian, prcservol tlicii’ language, which saved these naiioii- 
alitics from extinction. The Serb dialect, extending into regions 
which escapt'd the Turkisli yoke, enjoyed certain advantages denied 
to the Bulgarian : iu frt;e Montenegro the first Slavonic printing- 
press was founded in 149-) ; at K;i,gnsa, a century later, Serb iitcra- 
tun^ attained a high degree of exeellcnco. The Biilgiirian, for 
nearly four ctaituries, ceased to be a writte]! language except 
iu a few laomisttiries : a literary revival in recent rimes 
was tlie first symptom of returning national consciousness. 
In Kiiniania the ilomaii tongue of Trajan’s colonists and 
the Latinized Dacians gave waxy in the Middle Agc.s to Slavonic 
luuler tho rule of the Bul^^-arian Tsars ; it revived under the 
T/ollachiauand i\I(ddaviau princes, but was not introduced into the 
liturgy and state documents till tlm middle of the seventeenth 
century. The liiiinanian and the txx'o Slavonic languages have 
borrowed largely from the Turkisli in their vocabularies, but not in 
their structural forms, and have adopted many words from the 
Greek. The modern Greek has also a large number of Turkish 
words which are i-ejected in the artificial literary langmage. The 
revival of tlie various Balkan nationalities has in every ease been 
accompanied or preceded by a literary movement ; in Servian 
literature, under the iuiluence of Obradovitch and Yuk Karajitch, 
the popular idiom, notwithstanding the opposition of the priest- 
hood, superseded the ccclesiustieal Eiissian-Slavonie ; in Bulgaria 
tho eastern dialect, tliat of the Sredna Gora, prevailed ; in Rumania 
an artificial reconstruction on the Lathi model with an elimhiation 
of all foreign elnnients was attempted and abandoned. Among the 
Greeks, -whose literature never suffered a complete etdipse, a similar 
effort to restore the classk3al tongue has resulted in a kind of com- 
promise ; the eonvontional Hterarjr language, which is neither 
amdent xior modern, differs widely froxn the vernacular. The 
Albanian, the only .surviving remnant of the ancient Thraco-Illyrian 
spt^ech, affords anlnteresting sUxdy to philologists. It xxndoubtadly 
belongs to the Indo-Germanic family, but its earlier forms cannot, 
unfortunately, be ascertained owing -fco the absence of liteTary monu- 
jnciits. Certain remarkable analogies between the Albanian and 
,,,the other languages of the Peninsula, especially the Bulgarian and 


Eumanian, have been supposed to point to tbe influence exercised 
by the primitive speech upon the idioms of the immigrant races. 

At the beginning of the 19 th century the whole 
Peninsula, with the exception of Dalmatia, Montenegro, 
and the Ionian Islands, formed a p)ortion of the 
Ottoman Empire. The period of Turkish de- 
cadence had begun a century before, and the 
process of disintegration now set in. Owing to the iinconi- 
proinising character of the Mahoinmedan .religion and the 
contemptuous attitude of the dominant race, the suliject 
nationalities underwent no process of assimilation during 
the^four centuries of Turkish rule ; they retained not only 
their language but their religion, manner.s, and peculiar 
characteristics, and when the power o,f the central autliority 
availed they still possessed the germs of a national existence. 
The independence of Greece was acknowledged in 1829, 
that of Servia (as a tributary principality) in 1830. No 
territorial changes followed the Crimean 'war except the 
restoration to Moldavia of Southern Bessarabia, which 
Russia had annexed in 1812 ; but the continuance of the 
weakened authority of the Porte tended indirectly to the 
independent development of the various nationalities, Tire 
Ionian I.slands were ceded by England to Greece in 1864. 
The great break-up came in 1878. The abortive Treaty of 
San Btefano, concluded in that year, reduced the Turkish 
possession.^ in the Peninsula to Albania, Epirus, Thessaly, 
a,nd a portion of southern Thrace, A large Bulgarian 
Principality was created extending from the Danube to the 
i'Egean and from the Black Sea to the river Brin in 
Albania; it received a considerable coastdine on tliexEgeaii, 
and abutted on the Gulf of Salonika under the •walls of 
that towm. At the same time the frontiers of Servia and 
Montenegro -^vere enlarged so as to become almost con- 
tiguous, and the latter State received the ports of Antivari 
and Dulcigno on tlie Axlriatie. From a strategical point 
of v.iexv the Bulgaria of the Smi Stefano treaty threatened 
Salonika, Adrianople, and Constantinople itself; and the 
Great Powers, anticipating tliat the new state would b(H3oine 
a Pvussian dependency, refused their sanction to that in- 
.^tniuieiit. The Treaty of Berlin follovred, ■which limited 
the Principality to the country Ixetween tlie Danube and 
the Balkans, created the autonomous province of Eastern 
llnmelia south of the Balkans, and left the remainder of 
the proposed Bulgarian state under Turkish rule. The 
Montenegrin f inn tier laid down at San Stefano "svas con- 
siderably ciiiTailed, Dnicigno, the district north-cast of tlie 
Tara, and other territories being restored to Turkey; in 
add.it ion to Nish, Servia received the districts of Pirot and 
Yranye on the east instead of the Ibar valley on the -west ; 
the Dbbriija, somewhat enlarged, ceded to Rumania, 
which surrendered southern Bessarabia to Piussia. Bosnia 
and Herzegovina were handed over to Austrian adminis- 
tration; under a subsequent convention •with Turkey, 
Austria sent troops into the sanjak of Novi-bazar. The 
complete independence of the principalities of Servia, 
Rumania, and Montenegro w-as recognized. The claims 
of Greece, ignored at San Stefano, were admitted at 
Berlin ; an extension of frontier, including Epirus as 'well 
as The.ssaly, ■was finally sanctioned by the Powens in 1880, 
but owing to the tenacious resistance of Turlcey the latter 
province only, together . with the district of Arta, -was 
acquired by Greece in 1881, Rumania was proclaimed 
a Idngdom in that year, Servia in 1882. In 1880, 
after a naval demonstration by the Po-wers, Dulcigno 
w^as surrendered to Montenegro in compensation for the 
districts of Plava and Gusinye restored to Turkey. In 
1886 the informal union of Eastern Bumelia 'with Bulgaria 
was sanctioned hy Europe, the districts of Tumrush 
(Rhodope) and Krjali being given back to the Sultan. . In 
1897 Crete was withdrawn from Turkish administration, 
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and tlie Greeo-Turkisli ^va.r of tliat year wa>s followed by 
the cession to Turkey of a few strategical pomts on the 
Thessalian frontier. 

The liberation of the Balkan nationalities has in most 
cases been effected by the aid of one or more of the Great 
A Balkan Towers, but their growth and independent de- 
"confedeta- Yelopment has, on the other hand, been retarded 
tioa, by the international jealousies arising from the 

Eastern Question. The possibility of the young states 
entering into a combination •which would enable tliein to 
offer a united resistance to foreign interfereiree while simul- 
taneously effecting a comx^roniise in regard to their national 
aims, has at various times occupied the attention of Balkan 
politicians. Among the earliest advocates of this idea was 
Ristitch, the Servian statesman. During the reaction 
against Russia which followed the •war of 1877 mfornial 
discussions were conducted 'with this object, and it was even 
suggested that a reformed or constitutional Turkey might 
find a place in the confederation. The movement •was 
favourably regarded by King Charles of Rumania and 
Prince Alexander of Bulgaria. But the revolt of Eastern 
Rumelia, followed by the Servo-Bulgarian -war and the 
coercion of Greece by the Powers, embittered the rivalry 
of thevaxuous races, and the project was laid aside. It was 
revived in a somewhat modiffed fonn in 1891 by Tricoupis, 
who suggested an ofFensive alliance of the Balkan states, 
directed against Turkey and aiming at a partition of the 
Sultauls possessions in Europe. The scheme, which found 
favour in Ser via, -was frustrated by the opposition of 
Stambuloff^ who denounced it to the Porte. In 1897 
a Bulgarian proposal for joint pacific action with a 
view- to obtaining reforms in Macedonia was rejected by 
Greece. 

BeGAm-'Bovt/LaTurqmed'Bwrope, Paris, 1840 . — Lejean. 
Eihnograpiie cle let Tiirquae d* Europe, Gotlia, 1861.— Macicen^ie 
and liiiiY. Travels m the Slawiik Fnminces of T'urkey, London, 
1 S(j6. — RufffeFw, Mg BalkmihalUneel und ihre Folker. Bautzen, 
1869. — Bmi LU be Laveleye. La Mninsule des Balkans, Paris, 
1888. — Hiuitklet. The Map of Europe hy Treaty (esjxjcially Yol 
ir.) London, 1891.— Bottkchieiu “A Balkan Confederation.’’ 
Foriniyhily Bmete, London, September 1891,.— MiLLEii, The 
Balhi'its, London, 1896. — LAMOUCHEi La Pinmmle Bctlkmiique, 
Paris, 1809. (.j. X>.. B.) 

Ba.!kllj a city of Afghanistan, about 100 miles E. of 
Andkhoi and some 46 miles S. of the Oxiis, in 37'" 
K. lat. and 67^ E. long. It comprises about 500 houses 
of Afghan settlers, a colony of Jews, and a small bazaar, 
set ill the midst of a waste of ruins and many acres ol‘ 
debris. Entering by the -west (or Akcha) gate, one pasKses 
under three arches, wdiich are probably the leninaiits of a 
former Jain4 Masjid. The outer walls (mostly iu utter 
disrepair) are about to 7 miles in perimeter, and on the 
south-eaBtern borders are set liigh on a mound, or rampart, 
indicating a Mongol origin. The fort and citadel to the 
north-east are built well above the town on a barren mound, 
and are walled and moated. There is, however, little left 
' . ^ but the remains of a few pillars. The Masjid Sabz, with its 
' ; , green-tiled dome, is said to be the tomb of a Khwaja, Abul 
Karsi Parsar, bfothing but the arched entrance remains 
of the Madrasa, ’which is traditionally not very old. The 
. earlier Buddhist constructions have jiroved more durable 
. ' than the Mahommedau buildings. The To]j-i-Rustani is 50 
yards in diameter at the base and 30 yai’ds at the top, circular, 
. ' and about 50 feet high. Four circular v^anlts are sunk in 

: * ' the interior, and four passages have been pierced below 

from the outside, which probably lead to them. The base 
. ; of the building is constructed of sun-dried bricks about *2 

' ^ feet square and 4 or 5 inches thick. The Takht-i-Riistam 

, , is wedge-shaped in plan, with uneven sides. It is appar- 

'■ ^Rtly built of pise mud (7.e., mud mixed with straw and 
•; ' . puddled). It , IS possible that in these ruins xve may 


recognize the Kan Yihara of the CMneso tnivcRer Ilwen 
Tiisung. There are tlie remains of i-nany other topes (or 
stupas) in the neighbourhood. The mounds of ruins oxi 
I the road to Mazar probably represent the site of a city yet 
i older than those on wdiicli stands the 'niodeni Baikli. The 
[ town is garrisoned by a few hundred kasidars, tlxe 
i regular troops of Afghan Turkestan being cantoned at 
^ Taldxt-i-Pul, near Mazar. The gardens to the north-east 
I contain a caravanserai, which is fairly well kept and com- 
^ fortable. It forms one side of a courtyard, which is shaded 
: by a group of magnificent chenar trees, (b. h. iiA' ) 

Bai kfl ash (Kirgliiz, Ak- or A lorDenghiA^ a great lake . ; 
of Russia, in the Kirgliiz Steppes, between the provinces of 
Seinipalatinsk and Semiryechensk, in 4o'‘ to 47'' N. and 
Td*" to 78'’ E., about 550 miles to tlie east of Lake Ai’al. 
It is fourth in size in Eurasia, and has an area of 8610 square 
miles, and an altitude of 900 feet. It has the shape of a 
biroad crescent, about 280 miles long from W.S.W. to E.K.E.. 
having its concave side turned southwards ; its width is 
55 miles in the west, narrowing to 10 miles eastward. Its 
ixorth-westem shore is occupied by a dixairy plateau, known 
as the Faniine Steppe {Bekpak-<kdA) in its soutliern jicrtion. 
The south-east shore is, ou tlie contrary, low, and bears 
traces of a former much greater extension of the lake in 
that direction. Its desiccation proceeds rapidly; a lower- 
ing of the level of three feet having been iiotked. in tlie 
course of fourteen or fifteen years; The eliief trilmtary 
of tlie lake is the 111, which rises in the liigh Khin- 
teiigri group of the Tiau Sliarn The Karatal, the Aksii, 
and the Lepsa.also enter the lake freau the soutlneast, and ' 
the Ayaguz from the north-east. In tlieir loTOr courses 
the first tliree rivers inake their way with ditlicivl ty through 
the sands and rushes, wliicli at a quite recent time were 
covered by the lake; •while it also undoubtedly extended 
farther east so as to include the group of lakes jSasylv-kul 
and Ala-kul. ; The water of the lake is salter along its 
north-western than along its south -easi urn shores. It 
freezes for four and a half montliB every yeai’. Its greatest 
depth, 135 feet, is also along tlie north- we.st shore. Tlie faiiua 
of the lake and of its tributaries—explored by Kikolsky— 
is more akin to the fauna of the rivers of the Tarim basin 
than to that of tlie xiral pit also does not contain the 
common frog. It seems, therefore, probable tha 
Balkhash stood formerly in coinnmnication— through tlie 
lakes Ebi-uor, Ayar, with tlie lake that furmm'ly filled 
the Lukdmn depression, but researclies show that a. x‘on- 
nexion with Lake Aral-— at lea>st, at a recent time — was 
improbable. 

Jollll (1818-1889), Irish politician, naturalist, 
and Alpine traveller, son of ai\ Irish judge, wa.s liurn at 
Dublin, 20th August 1818. He was educated at Oscott 
and Christ’s College, Cambridge. He showed in early 
years a taste for natural science, particularly botany ; and 
after leaving Cambridge he travelled in Switzerland and 
elsewhere in Europe, studying his favourite pursuits, and 
contributing papers on botany and the Swiss glaciers to 
scientific periodicals. In 1846 he was maxle an assistant 
poor-law commissioner, but resigned iu 1847, and stood 
unsuccessfully as a parliamentary candidate for Sligo* 
In 1849 he was appointed second poor-law comiixissionei*, 
but resigned in 1852 and successfully contested the county 
of Carlow in the Liberal interest. In the House of 
Commons he attracted Lord Palmerston's attention by his 
abilities, and was made umler-secretary -for the colonies, 
a post which he held for two years. At the Coloxxial 
Office he had great ixxffxieuce in furthering the cause of 
natural science, particularly in connexion with the equip- 
ment of the Palliser expedition in Canada, axxd with Sir 
W. Hooker's efforts to obtain a systematic knowledge of 




the colonial floras. In 1S5S he stood for Limerid^^ but 1 
was beaten, and he then gave up politics and devoted j 
hhnself to natural history. He was first president of the 
Alpine Club (founded 1857), and it is for his work as an 
Alpinist that he is nmv remembered, his -well-known Al^mie 
Gidde (1863-68) being the result of innumerable climbs 
and journeys and of careful observation recorded in a clear 
and often entertaining style; he wnete the article Axi^s 
ill tlie ninth edition of the Ency, Brit, He also travelled 
in Morocco (1871) and South America (1882), and re- 
corded his observations in books which were recognized 
as having a scientific value. He died 21st October 1889. 

Baiianeep Joliri (1839-189:3), Hew Zealand 
statesman, eldest son of Samuel Ballance, farmer, of 
Glenavy, Antrim, Ulster, was liorn on 27tii March 
1839. He %vas educated at a national school, and, on 
leaving, wns apprenticed to &ii ironiiionger at Belfast. 
Thereafter lie was cleric in a wliolesale iroimioiiger’s house 
in Birmingham, and migrated to He-w Zealaiuf, intending 
to start in business tliere as a small jeweller. After 
settling at Mhinganui, however, he toolc an opportunity, 
soon oifaed, of founding a newspaper, the Wangmmi 
Heraldj of whicli he lieeame editor, and remained chief 
owner for tlie rest of his life, , During the lighting with 
the Maori chief Titokowaiai, in 1867, Ballance was con- 
cerued in the raising cf a troop of volunteer Iiorse, in 
which he receiveti a c(:)nunissioiu Of this he was deprived 
owing to the appearance in his newvspaper of articles 
criticizing tlie iiianageineiit of the campaign. He had, 
iKuvever, beliaveil well in the field, and, in stvite of his 
disniissr.l, was aw'iirded the Hew Zealand -war niedal. He 
entered the coiojiy’s piriiamei.it in 1875 and, with one 
iiiterval (188 1-84), sat there till his death. Ballance was 
a. nieinlier of three ministries, that of Sir Geoi.'ge Grey 
(1877-79); that of Sir Ilohert Stout (1884-1887); and 
that of which he himself was premier (1891-93). His 
alliance witli .Grey ended with a notorious and veiy pain- 
ful qiiarreL lu the Stout government his ]>ortf olios -^^vere 
those of lands, and native aifiiirs; hut it was at the 
'Treasiuy tliat his ],>rudevit and )U.iccessfiil finance made the 
chief mark. As native minister his policy wus pacific 
and liumaue, and in his last years he contrived to adjust 
e(|uitably certain I ong-.s landing diflicnlties relating to re- 
serveti lauds ou the west coast of the Nortli Island. He 
was resolutely opposed to iho sale of Crowm lauds for cash, 
juid a<lvocateri with iHeci tlieir disposal by perpetual lease, 
liis system of 8hate--aided village settlements,-’^ by which 
small farms were- allotted to peasants holding by lease 
fi'mn tlio Crown, and numey lent them to rnake a beginning i 
i4‘ buildiitg and cultivation, has been on the whole success- ^ 
ful. To Ballance, also, wiis due the law reducing tlio 
life-tmiure M’ legislative couiicillors to o.ne of seven yeans. 
He "was actively concerned in the advocacy of woman 
suilrage. But liis best known achiet^ement was the im- 
position, in 1891, of the progressive land-tax and progres- 
sive income-tax still levied iu the colony. As premier he 
brought togeilier the sti'orig experimental and progressive 
party which in iOOl still held oflice in Xcw Zealand. In 
oitice he showial debating powex', constructive skill, and 
tact in managing men ; but in 1893, at the height of 
liis success and popularity, he died at Wellington of an 
iruestinal disease, after a severe surgical operation. Quiet 
a.nd unassuming in rutiuiier, Ballance, -who was a well- 
read man, always seemed fonder of his books and his 
chessboard than of public bustle; yet Iiis loss to his 
party was gre^at, and the murk he left ou New Zealand 
p*iUtics bids fair to be enduring. A, statue has been 
erected to hk memory in front of Parliament House, 
WellingtoiL ' ■ . (w. r*. e.) 


Ballantine^ William (1812-1887), English 
barrister, was born 3rd January 1812, being the son of 
a London police-magistrate. He was educated at 81 1 
Paul’s School, and called to the Bar in 1834. He began 
in eaaly life a varied acquaintance with dramatic and 
literary society, and his experience, combined with his 
own pushing character and acute intellect, helped to 
obtain for Mm very soon a large practice, particularly in 
criminal cases. He became kno'wn as a formidable cross- 
examiner, his great rival being Serjeant Parry, The 
three great cases of his career -were his successful 
prosecution of the murderer Franz Miilier in 1864, his 
skilful defence of the Tichhorne claunant in 1871, and 
his defence of the Gaekwar of Baroda in 1875, his fee in 
this last case being one of the largest ever known. 
Baliaiitine became a serjeant-at-law in 1856. He died 
on 9th January 1887, having previously published more 
than one volume of reminiscences. Serjeant Ballantinels 
private life-^vas decidedly Bohemian ; and though he earned 
large sums, he died very poor. 

Bailantyneg R®bert Michael (1825-1894;, 
Scottish writer of fiction, was bom at Edinburgh on 
24th April 1825, and came of the same family as the 
famous printers and piibiishers. When sixteen years 
of age he %vent to Canada, and was for six: years in 
tlie service of the Hudson Baj*- Company. He re- 
turned to Scotland in 1847, and next year publislied liis 
first book, recording his experiences in the “Wilds of 
Horth America.’^ For some time lie wms employed' by 
Messrs Constable, the publishers, but in 1856 he ga-ve up 
business for the profession of literature, and began the 
series of enjoyable stories of adventure foiv the young vdth 
•which his name is popiilaiiy associated. The Coral 
The World of Ice^ The Yotmg Fur-Traders, Ungava, The 
Bog Crusoe, The Lighthouse fB Boivn, The F irate City, 

Frling the Bold, The Settler and the Savage, a..ud other 
books, to the number of upwards of a hundred, followed 
ill regular succession, his rule being in every case to -write 
as far as possible from personal knowledge of the scenes he 
described. His stories had the merit of being thorough]}" 
healthy in tone, considerable graphic force. Ballantyne 

■^vas also no mean artist, and exhibited some of his water- 
colours at the lioyal Bcottish Aeadem}\ He lived in later 
3mars at Harrow, and died on 8tli February 1894, at Eoine, 
■where he had gone to attempt to shake ofi* the results of 
overwork, 

Ba.li a.r*at and Ballarat East, a city and a towm 
of Yietoria, Australia, in the county of Grenville, 74 
miles by rail W.H.W. of Melbourne, divided by the 
Yarrowee creek. Tlie former is the second city and chief 
goldfield town of the state. These municipalities are iu 
the centre of tlie richest alluvial goldfields ever opened 
up, but the yield has greatly declined, and gold is now 
chiefly obtained by quartz crushing, the deep levels giving 
a fair return. The total output of gold for the district in 
1899 -^vas 208,920 ozs. It is an important railway centre, 
from which six lines branch, and has iron foundries, •woollen 
mills, and other factories. Tliere are several recreation 
grounds, including the Botanic Gardens. Connected witli 
the latter is a lake of 600 acres, where pisciculture is 
carried on -with great success. Altitude, 1438 feet. Mean 
temperature for the year, 55*2° F. : for January, 66*7"* F. ; 
July, 43*5° F, ; rainfall (17 years), 27 inches. The po'pu- 
lation of the city of Ballarat was in 1901, 25,448; of 
the to'wn of Ballarat East in 1901, 18,262. 

Ballet* See Spectacle. 

Batiiai a town and district of British India, in the 
Benares division of the North-West Provinces. The town 
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is situated on tlie left bank of the Gangesj below tlie con- 
fiiience of the Lesser Barju. It is reallj an aggregate of 
rural villages. Population about ICl^bOO ; municipal income 
in 1897-98, Es.lO, 482. 

The district of Bali-ia, constituted in 1879, occupies 
an angle at the junction of the Gogra with the Ganges, 
being bordered by two districts of Behar, It contains an 
area of 1170 stpiare niiles. The population in 1891 was 
995 j 3255 being 936 persons per square mile ; Hiiidus 
iiunibeiing 926,358, Malioinmedans 68,952, Christians 15, 
of wlioitt 7 were Europeans. In 1901 the j>opiilation was 
949,966, showing a decrease of 5 per cent. Land revenue 
and rates were returned as 11 s. 8, 7 5, 449, the incidence of 
assessment (which is permanently settled) being Es.0 : 14 : 3 
per acre; the nimiber of police was 2740. There are no 
canals and no railways. Out of a total cultivated area in 
1896-97 of 510,828 acres, 157,443 were irrigated from 
wells, tanks, &c. The principal crops are rice, barley, other 
food -grains, pulse, sugar-cane, and opium. There are no 
maiitifactures, except that of sugar; and trade is almost 
entirely carried on by the two bordering rivers. 

a maritime town, urban sanitary district of 
county Mayo, Ireland, on the river Moy and the Midland 
GreatWestern Hail way. In population and trade it is the 
first town in the county. Salmon fisheries gave employ- 
ment in 1898 to 547 persons. A light railway now' runs : 
from Ballina to Ivilkila. Population, 4846. 

an inland town and urban sanitary 
district in the pn'ovince of Connaught, county of Galway, 
Ireland, on the river Suck, 91 miles W.B.W. of Bubliii 
by the hlidland Great Western Kailway. In 1898 the 
portion in lioscommon was added to Gahvay. The number 
of sheep offered for sale at the- great October fair in 1900 
■was 28,360, and of horned cattle, 11,294, Population 
about 4700. 

BalSoons, iyiilitary«“"When, in 1783, Mont- 
golfier first caused a baUoon to rise in the air, and to lift 
a man to a considerable height, whence an extensive view 
of the surrounding country could be obtained, military 
authorities were not slow to recognize the immense benefits 
which the employment of such a contrivance might confer 
in war. Within the next ten years the French Govern- 
ment made trials, resulting in the establishment of a 
company of * ‘ A erostiers,” suitably equipped with several 
balloons, and these proved of great service during the 
campaigns of that period. In June 1794, Captain Coiitelle 
made an ascent at Maubeuge. At the battle of Fieurus 
the balloon was up all day and valuable observations were 
made from it. A second company of Aerostiers” -was 
then formed, and frequent ascents were made. At the 
siege of Mayemie in 1799, Coutelle ascended during a 
very strong TOid, but was able to gain important informa- 
tion. Balloon observations were also made at Ehren- 
breitstein, Bonn, Frankfort, Wiirzburg, and at the siege of 
Li<§ge. It may seem curious that after such an apparently 
successful debut miKtary ballooning should have died out 
‘ .of fashion. With the exception of an ascent at the siege 
of Ant-\verpin 1815, and one at Solferino in 1859, balloons 
were not again used in war until the Federals brought them 
■ into requisition in the American civil war of 1801, Bfiich 
valuable information was thus gained of the enemy about 
' , Eichmond and in other places. Though during the 
' Franco-German war in 1870 balloons were occasionally 
; used, no regular organization "was instituted, nor were 
-important results obtained until the siege of Paris, when 
: the French inade great use of them for sending out letters 
^ ^ and carrier pigeons. Sixty-four large balloons were sent 
" ofi; taking nearly a ton of letters. Yet it may be said 


that ballooning as a recogn military Bcienee only dates 
back to about the year 1883 or 1884, when most of the 
powers organized regular balloon establish niunts. In 
1884-85 the French found balloons very iisel’iil during 
their campaign in Tongking gaud the British (loverninerit 
also despatclied balloons -with the Becimanaland expedition 
and also -with that to Suakin in those years. During the 
latter campaign several ascents were made in the preseiice 
of the enemy, on whom it was said tliat a great moral 
effect was produced. In the war against the Bpanisirds in 
Cuba the United States again used a balloon, Init it was 
carried so close to the enemy’s lines that it was soon shot 
down, after drawing the enemy’s fire upon the troops. 
Ballooiis wure employed in the South African war of 
1899-1902 with iiseM results, 

— We raay bmfiy describe the apparatus used in 
military operations. The French in the campaigns of tlie last 
centiiry used varnished silk balloons of about 10,000 cubic feet 
capacity. The Americans in the civil war xised much larger ones, 
those of 26,000 cubic feet being found the most suitable. These 
were also of varnished silk. In the present day most natioiis use 
balloons of about 20,000 cubic feet, made of varnished eanibiic ; 
but the British war balloons, made of goldbeater .skin, ai-e usually 
of comparatively small sIkc, tlie uoriaal capacity br3ing 10,000 cvil.io 
feat, tliough others are also used of 7000 and 4500 cubic ibet, the 
latter two sizes having been used at Suakin. The usual shape is 
spherical; but since 1890 tluj Gcrmau.s, and now otlier natioiis, 
have adopted a long, cylindrical-shaped balloon, so affixed to its 
cable as to present an Inclined surlacc to the wind and thus act/ 
partly on the principle of a kite. 

Though coal-gas and even liot air may occasionally bt 3 used 
for inflation, liydrogeu gas is on account of its ligliincss far 
preferable. In the"^ early day.s of ballooning this had to lie 
manufactured in the field, but nowadays it is almost universally 
carried compressed in .steel tubes. About 100 .siuh inbi'.s, each 
weighing 75 lb, are required to till a lOjOOO-feet balloon. Kew 
tubes of greater capacity have also been tried. 

The transiiort for a ih'itish balloon section consists of (> four- 
horsed waggons, 1 carrying the balloon with its steel wire captive 
rope, 4 for gas tubes, and 1 for eepiipment. The p€rso7in€f consists 
of 3 officers and 25 rank and file. These all belong to the Koyal 
Engineers. 

The balloon is almost always used mptive. If allowed to gv> free 
it will usualljf be ra])idly carried away by the wind, and the results 
of the ob.servations eaiiiiot easily be transmitted back. Occasions 
may occur when such ascents will be of value, but the nsiuil method 
is to send up a cajitive balloon to a height of somewhere about 
1000 feet. With the standanl British balloon two officers are 
sent up, one of whom has now particularly to atteuu to tlie manage- 
ment of tJio balloon, wlule the otlicr makes the ob.servations. 

With regard to observations from captive balloons much will 
depend on oircumstanecs. In a thickly wooded country, stmli as 
that in xvliich the balloons were used in the Amencan civil war, 
no very valuable information is, as a rule, to bo ubtaiiied ; but in 
fairty open country all important niovoinents of troiaps .shoiihl be 
discernible by an experiemicd observer at any point within about 
four or five miles of the balloon. Tlie circumstances, it may b «3 
mentioned, are such as would u.sually preclude one unacmistoincHl 
to ballooning from aflording xaduable reports. iNAt only is Im 
Habk to be disturbed by the novel and apparently hazardous 
situation, but troops and features of the ground often havo so 
peculiar an appearance from that point of vjexv, that a novice will 
often have a difficulty in deciding whet her an object be a, column of 
troops or a ploughed Held. Then again, much will depend on 
atmospheric conditions. Thus, in misty w’cathcr a balloon is xvcll- 
nigh useless ; and in strong winds, with a velocity of anything 
oyer 20 miles an hour, efiioient observation becoine.s a matter of 
difficulty. When some sx-^ecial point has to bo reported on, such 
as whether there is any large body of troops behind a certain hill 
or wood, a rapid ascent may still be made in winds up to 30 miles 
an hour, but the baUoon would then be so unsteady that no careful 
scouting could be made. It is usually estimated that a successi'ui 
captive ascent can only be made in England on half the days of 
the year. As a general ride balloon ascents W’ould be made for one 
of the following objects, viz. : to examine the country for an eueiny ; 
to reconnoitre the enemy’s position ; to a.swtain the strength of lug 
force, number of guns, and exact situation of the various arm.s;ahso 
to note the plan of his earthworks or fortifications. During an 
aetion the aerial observer would be on the look-out for any move- 
ments of the enemy and give warning of fiank attacks or surprises. 
Such an observer could also keep tlm general informed a.s to the 
progress of various detached parties of has own force, as to tho 
advance af refiiforceraeBte, or to tho conduct of any fighting going 


on at a distance. Balloon observations are also of especial aid to 
artillery ill GoiTecting their aim. 

The vulnerability of a captive balloon to the enemy’s lire lias 
been tested by many experiments with variable results. One fact 
undoubtedly is that the range of a balloon in mid-air is extremely 
didicult to judge, and, as its altitude can he very rapidly altered, 
it becomes a very difficult mark for artillery to liit. A few bullet 
lioles ill the fabric of a balloon make but little dilfereiice, since 
the size of the perforation is very minute as compared with the great 
surface of material, but on the other hand, a shrapnel bursting just 
in front of it may cause a rapid fall. It is there lore considered 
prudent to keep the balloon well away from an enemy, and two 
miles are laid down as the nearest approach it should make 
habitually. 

Besides being of use on land for \var purposes, balloons have 
also been tried in connexion with the naval service. In France 
especially regular trials have been made of inllating balloons on 
board ships, and sending them aloft as a look-out ; but it is now 
generally contended that the difficulties of storing the gas and of 
mameuvring the balloon are so great on board ship as to be hardly 
'worth the results to he gained. 

A very important development of military ballooning — which, 
however, has not yet passed the experimental stage—is that of the 
navigable balloon, if only a balloon could be sent up and driven 
in any required direction, and brought back to its starting-point, 
it is obvious that it would be of the very greatest use in %var. The 
French, here again, w’’ero the first to make practical efforts to ac- 
complish this end. Gif lard, a civil engineer, as long ago as 1852, 
ascended in an elongated balloon with a steam engine to work a 
screw propeller. The speed attained was, however, not sufficient 
to be of any practical use, .since, of course, the rate of progress must 
be greater than that of the wind in order to make certain of returii- 
ing to the point of departure. Biipuy de LOme, constructor to the 
French navy, undertook further experiments In this line for the 
Goyerninent in 1872, but without much more satisfactory results. 
In 1884, however, Captains Renard and Krebs, of tlie military 
balloon establishment at Meiidon, succeeded in making and 'ivork- 
ing a ballooii, called “La France,” wTtli electric engines, which 
on several occasions attained a speed of about 14 miles an hour ; 
and this wuis sufficient, so long as the wind was very light, to enable 
it to travel some miles and return to its point of departure. 
’ITiough there have been frequent rumours of this balloon having 
been improved upon, nothing definite seems to have really resulted. 
Several further attempts to solve the problem have been made 
in Germany and other countries without much success. Count 
Zeppelin’s air-ship in 1900 promised better results. Having a 
capacity of over 350,000 cubic feet, it could carry about thirty 
men, and w^as estimated to travel at the rate of 22 miles an hour. 
(See also AEKOKxiUTics. ) This huge vessel \vas kept distended by 
an aluminium framew^ork, and was'driven by two benzine motors 
of 15 horse-power each, rotating four screw propellers placed at 
the sides of the vessel. (b. F. S. B.-F.) 

— The history of the ballot in the United 
Kingdom, generally, was treated in the ninth edition of this 
work, blit it is desirable here to give further particulars 
concernmg its use in the Urdted States, xit the first 
elections in America voting was vivd wee; but several of 
the colonies early provided for the use of written or 
printed ballots. By 1775 ballots were used in the New 
England states, in Pennsylvania, Delaware, North Caro- 
lina, and South Carolina ] they were introduced in New 
Jersey in 1776 and in New York in 1778, so that, at the 
time the Constitution of the United States was adopted, 
viva voce voting prevailed at public elections only in 
Maryland, Virginia, and Georgia. Of the new states 
which later entered the Union, only Illinois, Kentucky, 
Jlissouri, and Arkansas did not have a ballot system 
when they became states. During the first half of the 
i9th century, Maryland, Georgia, Arkansas (1846) and 
Illinois (1848) adopted the ballot. In Missouri ballot 
voting was introduced to some localities in 1845, but not 
until 1863 was it generally adopted in that state. Vir- 
ginia did not provide for voting by ballot until 1869, and 
in Kentucky vimt wee voting continued until 1891. But 
while the use of ballots was thus required in voting, and most 
of the states had laws prescribing the form of ballots and 
providing for the count of the vote, there was no provi- 
sion making it the duty of any one to print and distribute 
the ballots at the polling places on election day. In the 


primitive town meetings ballots had been written by the 
voters, or, if printed, were furnished by the candidates. 
With tile development of elections, the task of preparing 
and distributing ballots fell to political committees for 
the various parties. The ballot tickets were thus prepared 
for party lists of candidate>s, and it was not easy for any 
one to vote a mixed ticket, while, as the voter received 
the ballot witliin a feiv feet of the polls, secrecy wa.s 
almost impossilde, and intimidation and bribery became 
both easy and frequent. 

Soon after the adoption of the Australian ballot in 
Great Britain, it was introduced in Canada, but no serious 
agitation was begun for a similar system in the United 
States until 1885. In 1887 bills for the Australian ballot 
were actively urged in the legislatures of New York ami 
Michigan, although neither became law. A Wisconsin 
law of that year, regulating elections in cities of over 
50,000 population, incorporated some features of the 
Australian system, but the first complete law was enacted 
by Massachusetts in 1888. This Massachusetts statute 
provided for the printing and distribution of ballots by 
the state to contain the names of all candidates arranged 
alphabetically for each office, the electors to vote by 
marking the name of each candidate for whom they 
wished to vote. At the Pi'esidential election of 1888 it 
■was freely alleged that large sums of money had been 
raised on an unprecedented scale for the purchase of 
votes, and this situation created a feelmg of deep alarm 
which gave a powerful iinpetus to the movement for 
ballot reform. In 1889 new ballot laws were enacted in 
nine states: two states bordering on Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island; fom‘ states in the middie- 
■west, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota; two 
southern states, Tennessee and Missouri ; and Montana, 
in the far west. The Connecticut law, ho we ve]*, marked 
but little improvement over former conditions, since it 
provided only for official envelopes in which the unofficial 
party ballots should be voted. The Indiana la'w provided 
for a single or blanket 71 ballot, but with the names of 
candidates arranged in party groups, and a method of 
voting for all of the candidates in a p)arty group by a 
I single mark. Michigan and Misvsoiiii also adopted the 
! party group system. The other states followed the 
i Massachusetts law providing for a blanket ballot with the 
candidates arranged by offices. 

The new ballot system had its hrst practical demon- 
stration at the Massachusetts election of 1889, and its 
success led to its rapid adoption in many other states. 
In 1890 ballot laws were passed in seven states : Yermont, 
Mississippi, Wyoming, and Washington provided for the 
Massachusetts p>lan, although Yermont afterwards adopted 
the system of p^arty groups, which ^Maryland used from 
the first The New York and New Jersey laws of 1890, 
however, only provided for official ballots for each party, 
and allowed ballots obtained outside of the polling booths 
to be used. In 1891 seventeen, additional states and two 
territories adopted the Australian ballot system. All of 
these provided for a blanket ballot ; but while the 
Massachusetts arrangement was adopted in Arkansas, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, North and South Dakota, 
Kentucky, Texas, and Oregon, the system of party groups 
■was followed in Colorado, Delaware, Illinois, Slaine, Ohio, 

, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, California had the 
Massachusetts arrangement of names, but added on the 
' ballot a list of party names, by marking one of ■wffiich a 
voter would cast his vote for all of the candidates of that 
party, Pennsylvania placed all the candidates not in a 
party group in alphabetical order. 

Iowa adopted the Australian ballot system in. 1892; 
. Alabama'and Kansas in 1893 ; Virginia in 1894; Florida 
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m 1895 ; atul in 1896 Louisiana and TTtali. In 1895, 
tofj, New York adopto^l fuo blankid ludlot in jdace of 
stipjirato party ballots, btit arranged the naiiies of candi- 
dates in party columns. The only state to abandon ti\e 
Aiistniliaii ballot after once adopting it luis been Dela- 
ware, whieli in 1898 returned to the systeni of separate 
ballots, with no provision for booths where the |}alk^t 
might be uiarlced in secret. Up to 1901 four other stat(?s 
had not yet adopted the Amstnilian ballot, vk., North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Nevada, 

0^^ing to the large niiin]:)er of olficials ciiosen at one 
time ill American elections, the form and appearance of 
the ballot used is very difterent from that in Grevit Britain. 

. At the ipuadrennial presidential election in New York 
state, for example, the oiticers to be voted for by eacli 
elector are tliirty-six presidential electors, one congress- 
man, statt3 govcj'uor, lieutenant-governor, and other 
state officers, a inembm' for each house of the state legis- 
lature, several judges, a sheritf, county clerk, and other 
county officers. The column with the list of the candi- 
dates of each party for all of thestj offices is two to three, 
feet in length ; and as there are often eight to ten party 
tickets in the field, the ballot paper is usually from 18 to 
20 mclies in width. Each voter receives one of these 
blanket ’’ Imllots on entering the polling place, and 
retires to a booth to mark either a party column or the 
individual candidates in different columns for wlioin he 
^vislics to vote. Whore, as in Massachusetts, the names 
of candiihites arc arranged by offici'.s instead of in party 
lists, e\'eiy \'oter must mark the name of each individual, 
candidate for wffiom he wishes to vote. Connecticut, 'New 
Jersey, and Delaware continue to use the system of 
separate party ballots, the voter selecting the ballot he 
wdshes to vote, on which he can waite any changes he may 
■wish to make. (See also the article Yotiko Machikb.) 

(j. A. Fa.) 

SpO ,3 capital of Saratoga county, New^ 
York, U.B.A., situated in the eastern part of the State, in 
43'' Off N. lat., and 73’' 5V AY. long., on the Delaware 
and Hudson llaihvay, at an altitude of *294 feet. It 
contains line clialybeate springs, which attract a largo 
number of visitors every summer. Population (1880), 
3031; (1890), 3527,; (1900), 3923. 


Ba.iiyC 3 .St !05 a seaport and ‘watering-place in the 
county of Antrim, Ireland, on a bay of the same nanio 
opposite Eathlin Island. The towm is now connected 'with 
Bailyrnoncy by a light raihvay. In 1899, 134- vessels 
w^ere registered in the fishing district, employing 284 
hands. Population (1891), 1481 ; (1901), 1470. 


an inland towm and urban sanitary 
district in the county of Antrim, Ireland, on the river 
Braid and the Belfast and Northern Counties Baihvay, 33 
miles N.N.W. of Belfast. The value of brown linens 


alone produced annually averages £1,000,000. There are 


fretxuent markets and fairs. Light raihvays now run from 
Ballymena to Larne, 23 miles distant, and to Parkmore, 
13 miles distant. Population (1901), 10,880. 


BalmacecJa, Jose Margyel (1838-1891), 

^ President of the republic of Chile, -was born in Santiago in 
1838. His parents were vrealthy, and in his early days he 
was chiefly concerned In industrial and agricultural enter- 
^ , prise* In 1865 he was one of the representatives of the 
, -• Chilian Government at the general South American con- 

. grass at Lima, and after Ms return took an active part in, 
the proceedings of the National Assembly, obtainiug great 
i , ' diatinction as an orator. ‘ After discharging some diplo- 
^ • jnatiq missions abroad he became successively minister of 

foreign affairs and of the interior under the presidency of 


Seuor ^auta'Maria, and in the Idler capj-u'ily carried com- 
pulsory civil marriage and sevtunl other legidative inmsuref^ 
highly .olmoxlous tri the cleigy. In 1886; h6;^was;..;ileeted;,: 
president.' - Lt soon appeared tJiat he was irreconciiabiy atr ' 
variance wdtii the ma'jority ■O'l* tlie ikBS-eBiblj, and ' refusing;' 
to accept the ''.al tenia ti'Ve '^bse souiriettra oil. se deiiiettre,'t 
lircvscribed by GmnlieUa to Ylarsltal MheMahon, on Lit 
January 1891 he sought to terraiu’ate an ii'dolemblo sitna- 
tion l'»y the desperate remedy of a cohjj 3x1* using to 

convoke the Assemldy, and ortlering thu enUi limed cthec- 
lion of the taxes on his own aiitlimity* A ■week afteiwards 
the navy revolted almost rji and the liniuecedeiited 

spectacle was seen of t lie legal rcpvesentatlvis of the mdion 
huddled togetlier in a small purl ut the iiortlieru exlreinity 
of the re]>ublic — safe, Imwever, under the j^roteelirm iJ* tlu^ 
rleet, — xvhile tlie executive j’etaiiied tlie allegiance of llie. 
arniy, and xvas apparently obeyed throughout tlie rCvSt of 
the country. Bo matters continued until Aug’ust, xvlien 
the party of the AssenilJy, having completed tiieir x>vepaTa - 
tions, disembarked at Corjuimbo, and with some assistance 
from treachery overthrew' Eahuaceda^s troops ia tlie Uyu 
desperate battles of Oouchou, "ilst August, and Pkicilla, 
28‘th August. The unfortunate pre.sidt?at 5 abandoned ],y 
all, committed suicide on 18th Bcidember, the aiuiivei'sary 
of his ele‘vatio3i. Seldom lias there been a more forcibl; 
illustration, of the ‘luaxim that tlie master of tlie sea is alsr? 
mastei' of the land ; and the contest is further niemora]>Ie as 
definitively establishing the pariiaiuontary regime in Chile. 
Bidmaccda was a caj[.uibic and probably a 'well-inteutioned 
man, but his imperious Ghu,raeh*r disquali-fied liiiti for tlui 
first place in a fj'ce state. (Bee also CiUi^E.) (in o.) 


district of Oudh, which gives its naiuo to rm 


a toivn of British India, in’ the Gouda 

of the 

largest iakiJahiri estates in the proxinco, Tlie raja, xvas 
conspicuously loyal during the Abatiny, a'od xvas rewardetl 
with accessions of territory and hereditary prix ileges. liis 
death gave rise to prolonged litigation, ami the estate ‘was 
recently nuclei’ the court of wards. The income is esti- 
mated at its. 18,00,000, paying a revenue of Its. 7,00,000. 
Numerous schools and hosjutals are .siip[>ortec!. The town 
of Balrampur is situated iu 27*^ 25' N. lat. and 82" 13' E. 
long., near the river Bapti, 28 miles from Gouda ; railway- 
station. Population about 15,000; municipal income 
(1807-98), ris.5T5(), Balrampur contains a large palace, 
liandsoiue new tem|;>]e, an Anglo- vernacular school, aj?d a 
printi.ng-press. 


Baltic Sea«— The Baltic Bea {(hhm of the 
Bwuiies, Danes, and Germans, linlVmko^e Morye of the 
Russians) lies betw^eeji 54" and GCB N. lat., a.nd 9'* 
and 30" E. long. ; it is s'urrounded by the territories 
of Sxvedeii, Russia, Germany and Dcumark. Its greatest 
length is about 960 miles ; greatest breadth, about 
400 miles ; and length of coast-line, 5000 miles. Its cen- 
tral axis mus approximately from south-west to norfcli- 
east. The Baltic is connected xvitli the North Sea l>y the 
xvinding channel betwAiui the south of Scandinavia and the 
Cimbrian peninsula. This channel is usually included in 
the Baltic. The part of it west of a Hue joining the Skaw 
xvitli Christiania Ijord receives the luuue of Skagerrak ; 
east of this line the channel is called the Kattegat. At 
its son tiler n end the Kattegat is blocked by the Danish 
islands, and it communicates xnth the Baltic proper by 
narrox? channels called the Sound, tlie Great Belt, and the 
little Belt. The real physical boundary l)etxx^een the 
North Sea and the Baltic is formed by the, plateau on 
which the islands Zealand, Eunen, and Laaland are 
situated, and its prolongation from the islands Falstcr 
and Moen to the. coasts of Meoklenburg and Riigen. 

East cd’ this line the Baltic proper forms a series of 
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or iroiiglif?. The first, or Bornholm deep, lies east the island of Oland ; this is entirely cut off to the south 
f'tlie island of Bornholiii, and is separated from the next, and east by a bank which, sweeps eastward and noithward 
r ^X^othland deep, by the “ Middelbaiik/'^^ Btiyoud foni near Kaih^kixma, and on whmli the ksiand of Goth- 

[ ^ at its northeiai end Gotlr-, 

* npsLFin n^AT»Tr»f^ / dee]*), and near the -j unction 

I Mil. tv X ' opposihrLandsort is the deepest 

ScdeofTn^lMik.® , K Baltic (420 metres 

Lt ,i.. . . : i-,i-a 1 S r =230 fathoms). 

jjrp4/is m \ 'X 1 unbroken nd;.^t ‘5 extending 

\ froin Stockholm to liangd in Fin- 

^ S ^ land, separates the . Baltic basin 

— 1, proper from tlie depression be- 

\l ^ tween Sweden and the Aland. isles, 

CX^v to wliich the name A.land Sea has 

\ ^ \) •' given. North of the Aland 

\ ' ^ Nv ridge defines the soiitliern 

another depression, the 

\ Bothnian Sea, which in turn is 

\ } I \V I separated Ihmi the most northeiiy 

\ \ \ \\ division, the Gulf of Botliuia, bj 
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Map of the Baltic Sea., 
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Section of Baltic on Like A to T {showing 


the ‘.bMiddelbank the “Danziger Tiefe/^ an isolated 
depreissionj' lies to the' south-east, while to the north-east the 
Gothland’ basin, the largest and deripest of all, extends 
north-eaatwards to :ihe Gulf of Finland. ■ Along the - 
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m : a ridge across the narrow Quarken ; . 

yj:^ Strait. The Gothland deep may 

^ be said to extend directly into the 

Gulf of Finland, an arm of the 
Baltic, running eastwards . for 
.. about 250 miles, and separating 
Finland from Esthonia. Between 
^ I Esthonia and Courland is fe.h 6 Gulf 
^ I Eiga, a shallow, inlet of rouglily 

circular form, about 100 miles in 
^ diameter, and nowhere more tlian 

*27 fathoms deep. ' s 

*‘* 1 According to recent coniputa,- 
-‘i'-- *■ f tions the total area o.f the .Baltid,; .,: 

’■ , I including the SkageiTak and Kat- • 

1 f ^ ( = 1 0 G, 397 ■’ 
its Toluiue 28,732 cub, 
:] ^\ km. ( = 6907 culn m.), giving a 

m ^'i 1 mean depth of 36 fathoiiis, which . 

J .'I ' I is markedly less than that of any 

' ‘.I I other arm of the sea of similar 

bl I In the dee])er holhnvs in ■ the 

;fl\ I south part of the Baltic the bottom 

I I almost invariably of eitlier ^ 

I gQft, broAvu or- gray mud or hard;. 
— . I clay, while on the shallow. hhnkB 3 

I and near the low coasts iiriobsaiicle 
^ I — of white, y^ellow, or brown colour 

\ I • — ■with small pebbles, is usually ' 

found. *' - _ 

. ^ At the time of the last 

' ^ ; A ^ 3 ^ , great subsidence, in glacial 

times, an arm of 

:-V:*V:‘**V^**V*.-v.AV*'*/ G‘ d'/ th<5 sea extended 

XX:V*V*V"'.V‘-V:*f VVXu ■ submerging a great part of, 
^’<dAX.V‘'-/ - th' littoral' up to the Gulf of '’ 

Bothnia, and iueluding ths . 
\y present lakes Wener, Hjel- ' 

mar, and Malar* Burin g'thk' 
■period the waters of the': 
northern Baltic were suiSei* 
ently « salt for oysters .to 
— — flourish. The. subsequent. 

Salinitt. ■ , upheaval restricted direct , 

■ . . - ' - communication with the open* 

sea to the Banish channels, and the Baltic .waters . became-.', 
fresher : the .oyster disappeai^ed, but a number of oold .salt- . 
water fishes a'ud crustaceans,’ and oven seals, became aodi^a.* ',’ 
tized. It has been suggested that the presence of the reuiahits-’ 
of these animals indicates a cojumunicatiou to- the north with ! 
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pivvidlitig at tlu* titue. this si^eiuy an wineceBsury assmuptioii, 

la ihft iiiixt B&gy of its history o ^ 

t‘]<ivatiou iuto a vast frush water hike, A'ltcy Ins lake ot De C«C'ri 

(luvniod IroTn the remiaiiis of tho aiolluse AiH^ijlKs jliivicAUis vhich 





tvaiavgft^pait V.V : — v.^ 

suhsideta^e, which not only rc-estabtished coiim 3 .niiicataoii uinaigii 
Ilie Ikudsh chamiels, but allowed the BuKic to Inicome sutUcieiitly 
salt for STIC li fornis i\ii CciTdiuMv cdtil^j and Littoviiui littoixa. At 
this lilac the Gulf of Bothnia must have suifered greater depressiou 
than tho Ihiltic proper, fur the deposits of that epoch show a tliiek- 
uoss of 100 metres (1)28 feet) ncai* Herndsaiid, but of oidr 25 metres 
f S2 fi?et) 33) the ueis^hbourliuod of Gothktiid, After this period ^o,t, 
siibBidtmcc the iwoeess orelevali^ui set hi wlueh gave the Baltic its 
prfjserit form aud phi’sical condition, and a])pears to be still in 
prf\gTess, Itr Sieger has traced a series of isobasie lines, or lines 
dr ecpial rare of olovation, jbr portions of Sweden and Finland ; 
tln‘so iiidicaio that the movement is 3iow almost nil along the 
aviai lines of the Baltic and the Gulf of Finland, but increases 
in amplitude northwards to the Gulf of Bothnia and in the 
direction of the main ridge of the vuml/ of southern Sweden. At 
Htocthoim the rate of elevation is upproximalei}^ 0'1,7 ni. ( = l*5'.l: 
tkd) in a eciitury. 

Tlie drainage iirea of the Baltic is rektively large. According to 
the niea> 5 urei mints of i^lurray it extends to 41)1,450 square sea miles 
( -^'611,700 sfpuire English miles). The largest river basin included 
in it is that of tlie ISkva in the easst, and next in size come the 
Vistula and the Oder in the south. The narrow parallel troughs,^ 
at right angles to the coast, which form tho di’aiiiage aj'steni of 
Bweden and western Finland, ai'o a roumi'kable feature. 

Tlio coast of the Baltic is rocky oiiij" in tho island -studded 
region at the head of the Baltic basin pro]>er— a submei’god lake- 
district — and tlie littoiul generally is a typical moi’iiijiic hind, the 
work of the last great Baltic glacier. The southern margiis of the 
Baltic is of ]»6eidiar interest. From Schleswig eastwards to Ltibcck 
Bay the coast is pierced by a numboi* of narrow openings or Fo/mle, 
the result of encroachment of the sea caused by subsidence. East 
of Liibcek, as far as tho mouth of tho Oder, dhese give place to 
rainilied openings studded with islands: flic struclm'c 
here resembles that of Bcania in southern Bweden, a region once 
’ joined to both Donmat'k and Pomerania by an isthmus wlueh was 
severed hy tectonic moYements. Beyond the Oder iln? coast dine is 
unbr<dcn as far as the Gulf of Dau/ig, It is then cut iuto ly the 
csiuaries of the Yistulu, the Progel, and the Meinel. Idere the 
westerly winds have full jdav, ainl the coast is riiiinnHl by a con- 
tiunons khn: of dunes, whicli cut otf the two great lagoons of the 
Frisches /in.//' and KhvIhAics Fuffh'^ sand-spits or Kcliningc. 

Levidling-s from Swimaniinde show that the mean levtd of tho 
sarfiice of the Baltic at that point is 0’093 metres (~*305 feet) 
below the surface of the E'oiih Sea at Amsterdam, and O’OOG 
metres / feet) below its level at Osteiid. A line of levels 

IVom Swincmiinde tliroiigh Eger to the Adriatic showed the mean 
lev!‘] ol' tlto Huriaco of I lie Bailie to be 0*499 metres (1*6 feet) above 
that of the Adriatic iSeu, The mean levcd of the surface of the 
Bnltie rises about 0*5 metres (TG feet) from the coast of tiolsloin 
to Memel, probably us a. result of the prevailing westerly wiinls ; 
this mean dlfrcj'eiice is excot-ded with strong wkterly winds, and 
dis appeals or is icvtr cd with easterly winds. The wa\(s oi the 
. Ihiltie are usually short and irregular, often dangerous to naviga- 
tion. Destructive waves, prolTably caused by distant earthquakes, 
esrlM Scekiren {ef. English “bores”) have lleen recorded. 

The range of the tides Is about one foot at Coponlmgen ; within 
die Baltic }.iro]ier ordinary tides arc scarcely pf 3 rccptible. There is,- 
. ' hoTVover, a distinctly marked annital rise and fall due to meteoro- 
logicfil influcuees having a mean range of about 11*4 cm. (0*Jl7 feet) 
at Travemiinde, and PJ'd cm. (0*4H feet) at Swiiiemiinde, the 
, maximum occurring at tho end of the suinniGr rainy period in 
August, 

/riu? circulation of water in the Baltic proper must bo con- 
sidered apart from the circulation in the channels eonnecting it 
Circuia'> Earth Sea; and in this relation the liige 

' tlm. ' connecting tlm islands Falster and Moen with the 
- or)asts of Meeklenbnrg and Rligen must be taken as 
> the <lividmg line. In the great bashis and hollows from Rm''eii 
. to the; Gulfs of Bothnia and Finland the uiujcr hivers^of 
from SO to 70 metres (16 to as fathoms) in thickness, 
h^vy almost tlie same- salinity throughout. In these waters a 
V jortk^ oimuktion is kept up by convection cmients. Beneath 
Ihe^ layers 'are masses of saltcr w’atcr, Birough which a thermal 
wave of sanali amplitude is slowly propagated to tlie bottom hy 
ciwntcBon, Tlnse steita, are- }iraotioally stagnant, deheient in 
A oxygen, and surchargerl with oarbonie acid. Their salter waters 
•; must hav«. been originally derived from outside, and must therefore 
««ve p^ed oyer the ;ridge bet\veeu Falster ajid Metjklcmbm'g, but 
' extension k checked by the ridges separating the 


deep basins is inicmiittcnt, imbably with a. hujg pt’nr4 flux 
and rcllux. ^ i 

The ciivulariau in ibe clmnc.-iK f:ouin'"hHg liu' llultic pr<q’*rr 
with the Xortli Bc.i is *4' a <'<(mph‘-, <*b.t’'.c itT. ll ip'<vKsu v in 
fhe first phu-c to tlistuiguisli hain-rn oui:]4Av{ng atci hn 

llowiiig vaters, au'l i[i ]*rm*tiec ibis is i-iovdy !*rruO'-Y ihe imi- 

tlowing water alwiyys c<mtains lei-s than //'f/A t4' srJi. and 

the iiiilowiiig water mu''!' Ilian -bJ />a'f Snur llic PuliJe 

receives uiucIl more nat!‘r hy v.iinihli, di.abarg! uf ri'. *or. ihau 
it loses by evaporaiitoi, u siii'j bis iiioM he ;.:*4 rid td by ,\n unt- 
tinwing current which may bt* lianunl liiu ‘* IGltic T.be 

following gcnei'al laws may be laid utovu witn i-egaro' to tnis: — 

1. Tluit tlie Baltic )Stream must Im u sui'i'aci' ennviit, iH'niuse h 

orighuites frtun ii redujulajicy (if lre>b \y;Urr. 

A That, on accoimi oi the tAirtii's rfbadum, t!a' umin p;u't- 
of the Baltic 8tre:au must kw-p clusr tc* the toiiai »«!' llu; ♦Si-an- 
diiiavinn. peiiinsulu. 

3. That it must be a pm'uxlic sinasn!. Iniairisr tic* discharge of 
the rivers into the Baltic varies willi liie seasnji ui llj,- year. In 
sjaiiig and sumiiuu' the water irum the Baltic is sufticienl ly 
abundant to iiunnlalc tin* wbulc :-.ur]‘.c>‘c >*! ibe Kattcg;--! arndi 
Skagerrak, ]»ut in winter the svuijves of the Ihihic curi'ent arc ibr 
the most part dried up by the freezing 4<f I he land water. 

All the waters which enter the Skagerrak or Kattegat as nutiicr- 
currents can be found at the surface uf ibe 'Xorth S»yt (see ETuirru 
vSea). They may* be divided according to their origin ami salinity 
as follows 

{a) Ocean, watci' of 35 md!e salinity or mure, 

{b) Forth 8ea vvfei\ liit protbmuuant water in the XmI'IIi Sea 
area, of 34 to 35 pru hi die saiinii y. 

(r) liatik tvdtij\ 32 tii ?M pro nnV/c. wlueh furius ii luMad 
edging covering the coast bunks id Ibdiund, Gcunany, Ihmniarl:, 
and ISh'Trway. 

The deepest water stmlnin in the SkugciTuk is ccitainly oi 
oceanic origin ; it has b»rn buiml to snilbr chang<'< of lung pi-rj^wh 
and it is probably not ahvass <o»ii5pi<scd c»f wcjau’ dm iv***! Buh! ihe 
sumo part or the same <lcpth of ila- X<nUi AGant;!' ; 1hi>. wat'O* 

SIB a rule, delicicut in o?c\gcu. The ”, North Si a” vo'd<’V. of ;U4’,5 
pro millc salinity, does -not upjjcar at the sruTic!* in 'ih<‘ Sduigerrak, 
ex(‘e])t us a strip along putt of tfn' .-i-.sst «il ubrtiumh but il 
always Ibu ml as an umieiTaurcnt !r\ orlyiip;- t In- s.cr.uiic 'aatej . ]1 

miters into all llu; dctp; coast cliannehe nn(\ into llic t’iiiistiruiia 
fjord, but it is not always found in the «lccp ehunneis id the 
Kattegat. The ]ii’ineipal linn; »4‘ induw of Nsuth Sea water is 
during spring ami suinnmr. The. hunk-wafer of -*12 to 34 pro mnd 
scdinity is found all ak.mg ilie cvintincntul coast of the Korth Sea 
and E^orth Atlantic, ami it imiy tJierdbie enter the Skagci'iuk 
either from the North Sea or from the n<!rth along tlie coast of 
Norway.* It is probable indeed Unit an inthix s^ftldK -water oeeurs 
from both diroctions—in Augasf and September from the sontli;' 
and in the late winter and' early sq'ring iViGn the north. The 
Bcasonui changes in the disn‘ibnli«m \d the bmili-waun’S in 
dilVereiit of the coast tux iw complex to be brielly e.xplaiue4l ; 
tlicir relat.kiiis to the times ef oceun’cnce of various hsfmiic.s ot‘ the 
region present many remarkable h'atnn's, which hare been inviesti- 
gated in recent years hy the Swedish Conmdsidoii, 

Ou the West and pouth coasts of SW(h1c!i, and in the Skagerrak 
south-east of Ebur way navigation is iurcrrerml with by h.-,e tody .in 
pvere wintej's, ami then the lee is nsnuriy drifting, eompuTcl sea- 
ice being very nire. Bctwetui Sb)eklu)ini and ^Yi^by navigation 
usually ceases at thu end of Deceinber aiid^lmgins nguin about 
lOtli April During very Bcvero winters the Aland Sen is covered 
with thick ice available for trailiiv The south part of ilie Gulf 
of Bctthnhy is covered with ieo every winter along the coasts, 
but rarely, if ever, in its central part. ’^E'‘avigai ion is intorrupled b>y : 
clrilting icc froni about the middle of N'ovcuibcr to the beginning 
ol Ma}'’, though the })Drt of Henibsaucl has been known to remain 
open during a tvhole winter. The northci*n Qimrken is covered 
with traversable iee every third or fourth year. The northern x»art 
of the Gulf of Bothnia is frozen cvery'winter. In the Gulf of 
Idnlaiid the sea is closed, to navigation hy ice ibr ahiout 1 50 days 
in tho year ; but navigation is innv rcndk’ed i>ossiblo throughout 
the whitei* by the use of ice-breaker.s. 

See references to diiforeiit pai’ts of the subject in the standard books 
of Fexck, nB Lapfaubnt, Suesk, and dthm. Also CuEttNEK. 
JM FMstehunfj der ^ Osf.see.^ Ld]>zig, 1S95 . — Db Gbbh* Om 
hmndMmiem mvhJDrtiiidriiigaT under q^mriurperiodan.,. .Btook- ‘ 
liolin, 1888.— -SiBGER, Bcemchwanhwinjen mid B-raoidveTsshirhiH- ‘ 
fp)i lu 8kwitid/btQ,vie%, Berlin, 1898 , -—Peti'eussoiss'. Review of 
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ibJ4.-~N. EivHOLM, Dm klmuiUU dndrtnmr ,i geologuk och 
htdonsk tiil Ymer, Stocldiolm, 1899. . {h* H, 3 >.) 
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of the UiiitcHl States of America, situalcil on the north 
uf the Patap.sco river, jihont i4 niilc.s a])ovc its 
onti’ance into Chesapeake Bay, 38 miles N.E. of Wasli- 
and 97 miles B.VVh of Binhidelpliia. Its latiti.idc 
is 39^ 17' N. and longitude 76" 3C W.- The liarhoiii* is 
defended by Foi't j^IMIenry. (It wan during the Bonn 
bardnumt of this fort iu 1814- that Fi'aiicis Beott Key, 
a ])risoiier on one of the British sl.n])s, wi'ote “The Star- 
Spangled Ixiiinev/') Tlie a,rea of Baltimore v'as about 
doubled by an extension inade in 1888. The region 
annexed extends to a line 3 miles north of the old 
northern 1)oundai*y, and. about 2 miles west of the old 
western bjouiidary. Tim present area, is about 32 square 
.miles. Bopiilatiou {1880), 332,313; (1890), 43-1,-1-39; 
(1909), 598,957. The death-rate in 1890 was 22*9, and in 
1900, 21*0 ; of the whites (1900), iD'O, and of the eolourfrd, 
31*1. Tne coloured population was (1880) 53,710, 
(1909) 79,739 (79,258 negroes). 01 tlie total popula- 
tion in 1900, 243,280 were males, 265,677 females, 440,357 
native-born, 68,000 foreign -born. Out of 141,271 mules 
21 years of age and over, 10,152 were illiterate (unabhe 
to write), of whom 1261 -wore native whites, 2921 foreign 
whites, and 5785 negroes. Baltimore was among the 
earliest Aiii-uican cities to be provided w'ith a general 
system of electric ear-lines; and since 1890 there Las 
been a rapid suburl.)an growth, Eolaud Bark to the north 
.and Walbrook to the iiortli - west Imiug two of the 
principal new suburl^s. In 1899 the total assessed 
valuation of real and personal property ^vas 6388,242,020, 
the tax-rate 621.58 per 61000, and the net public debt 
632,928,106. The -watj!'- supply uf Baltimore was very 
greatly increas.al iu 1881 ].)y the iiitrodiietio]! of water 
from tiie (Gunpowder Eiver (in addition to the old >sup])ly 
frOiii Jon.38 Falls), the source su|.>|.)ly beiug at a point 
about 1 i miles north of t’le city. Tne cost of the woik, 
including ti.io building of three new reservou*s, was about 
64,000,000. Tne entire water system of Baltimoi-e is 
now capable of furiiisliing about 200,000,000 gallofis 
daily. To the park syst.uu was added, iu 1 895, ijiifton 
Lhak, acquiu^d through th.e [mrehase from the trustees of 
ihe Johns llojJcius University of Clifton, the .handsome 
estate of the latj Johns Hopkins, comprising 252 acres. 
Tne par.ks are maintained from the p.i‘oceeds of a, tax of 
9 per cent, on the gross receipts of the >street I'ailways 
(with certain exe3i)})tioiis as to the aiinc'xed dlatriet), which 
tax jiow amounts to nearly 6300,000 annually. Tlie 
new court-house, completed in 1899, is a building of 
great beauty, chaste and dignified. In it all the courts 
.(except the United States courts), the land records, the 
library of the Bar Association, etc., are accommodated. 
0];>posit3 tire court-house is the post-office, a large granite 
Ijuildiug, completed in 1890. Congress has also made 
provision for a haudsome custom-house. 

An event of the first importance in education, not only 
to Baltimore but to the whole United States, was the. 
foundation of Johns Hopkins University, which opened 
its doors in. 1876. Its eudowiucnt, under the -will of 
Johns Hopkins, .a Baltimore merchant and financier, who 
-died in 1873, was valued at more than 63,000,000. The 
devotion of the rovenuG tl nis placed in the hands of the 
trustees' ehiofiy to the establisliuient of advanced uiuversity 
. .studies, somewhat on the plan of the German universities, 
■constituted a now departure of tlie first irniiortanee in the 
history of Mglier education in America. ^See Joh.ns 
...Hopicins UJsiv:^BSi.Ty.) In 1888 was opened the Womaids 
Goilega of Baltimore, an institution endowed and con- 
■ trolled by Methodists, but non-sectarian in its spirit. The 
, Bryn Afawr'' School, founded by Miss Maty E. Garrett iu 
J.885, and tiie Latin School of the Womaids College are 
/important gitkU schools ' preparatory to coliegA The' 


nnnibjr of public schools is now 183, with 1802 teachers^ 
an cm-olmeiit of aljQi.it 65,000 i.)Upils, and an furimal 
expenditure of about In 1900 there were 

iu tlie city 100,379 persons of school ago (5 to 20 years 
inclusive). Baltimore has a iiumbor of medical sciiooLs, 
of Avhich tlie nK>st important are that of the Joints 
Ih.)pkins University, that of tlie University uf MarylaiHl 
(founded in 1807), the College of PJiys,iciaiis and Surgeons, 
and the Baltiniure Alcdical College. The chief .la'w sciiooi 
is that of the UiiivfM’sity of JIaryland, Among the dental 
scliools is th(‘. Baltimore C.'Ollege of .l.)eiital Surgery, 
cliartered in 1839, the oldest dental college iu the world. 

. Tlie j^laryland .Institute maiittains a very meritorious 
I school of design, covering drawing, ]>ainting, and sculp- 
I lure. Tiie Bealjody Institute ea.rries on a.].i important 
[ coiiseiwatory of nrasie. 

Tim Walters Art Gallery, although a private collection, 
is thrown! open to the public during part of the year. 
Of the im})ortiii!t fouTuhitious instituted in Baltimore, 
outside the field of education, the most noteworthy is 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital, for the eudowuiient of which 
the founder bequeathed half his fortune. The principal 
(about 63,000,000) of the fund has not been trenched 
upon, the buildings having been erected out of the income. 
The hospital w*iis planned and constructed under the 
advivsory supervision of Dr John S. Billings, of the United 
States Army iMedical Corps. It provides cUnical faeilitles 
I for the medical school of the Johns Hopkins University, 

I for the accommodation of 'which it also has extensive 
' laboi'atories. The Ijuil dings are situated upon a tract 
I of 12 a.eres, and are twenty in number; the beds 
: numbered 320, It luaintains a traiifijig school for nurses 
i of the Inghest uixler. The >S]iep]:iard Asyluia for the 
1 curative treatment of the insane wus opemed i,n 1890 
' upon tlie basis ol‘ a. bequest nuido by Moses Sheppard in 
1857, The (.‘ndowauent w^as .more than doubled in 1898, 
tlii’ougli the? Ijecpiest of Jiiiuch Ihatt, a Baltijiioro merchant 
and financier, the bequest lieing coupled -with tlie e4.ii!- 
(lition that the name be dianged to S.h.eppard and Enoch 
Pratt Hos[ntal. It is now the most riclily endow’cd 
Iiospiial for mental diseases in the United States. Other 
notable institutious inaugurated witlrin tlie past two or 
three decades are Ike ABDonogh School, the Samuol 
Ueady Asylum for Female Orphans, and the WIIboj! 
Sanitarium for children, Baltimore wna.s without a free 
circulating library until 1886, wdicii the Enoch Pratt 
I’l'ee Library wus o])ened. This institution ha.s a central 
buildijig and seveji branches, and jiossesses about 200,000 
t'oiiimes. Air Pratt gave the buildings and the sum of 
6833,333.33, upon condition that the city expeiideij 
650,000 annually upon it. 

Tlie growth of manufactures in Baltimore iia.s been, 
rapid : the capital invested in manufacturing has risen ' 
from 638,500,000 in 1880 to 692,700,000 in 1890 ;' the ; 
number of employees from 56,300 iu 1880 to 83,700 in 
1890; the annual amount- of wages, from -615,000,000 in 
1880 to $36,000,000 iu 1890. It is estimated that the' 
amount of capital invested is now more than $150,000,000. 
The Al)].>ott Iron Works have been abandoned and the 
sagar-reiiiu,ng industry has ceased to exist ; on the other 
hand, the steel w'orks of the Alaiyland Steel Company 
have been estab,lished at Sparrows Point, representing 
an mvestine.nt of about $8,000,000. The export trade 
has steadily increased. The total of exports for the fiscal - 
yem* ending 30th June 1901 'ivas $106,239,081. During 
the preceding year the exports of breadstufis amounted to 
$37,997,080; vsheep and cattle, $5,139,864; .copper,,; 
$16,656,875-; cotton, and its .manufactures, $8,.3G0,.193 
provisions (meat :aiid' dairy products), $20,304,582 ; audi 
tobacco, $6,797,534. ;The imports are much smaller, 
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aggregate for ilie year ending SOtli June 1901 l)eing 
$ 18 , 890 , 473 . 

Tlie Baitimore and Ohio railway tuTiiiel was completed 
in 1B95. It is one inilo luul two-thirds in length, passes 
under the city from north to south, and is so equip] )ed 
tlnit trains’ can be run through it by electricity. Balti- 
more trust companies have taken a very active part in 
the iiiianciiig of southern railway and other enterprises. 
It is cstiimded that the city has more than $100,000,u00 
invested in the south. Goniieeted with this financial 
business has liccn the groivtli of the lionding companies 
taking the ])lace of individual bonds, Baltimore is ]>rob- 
ably the. chief centre of this biisiiiess for the United 
States. Th<i bonding and trust couipanies of the city 
have an aggregate capital of §21,650,000 and a surplus 
of $17,502,000, or a total of ca]uta] and surplus of over 
$39,000,000. The national banks of the city have an 
aggregate capital of $11,758,200 and a sinqjlus of 
$:1,‘479,275. Deposits in the savings bo.nks auiouiit to 
■ over $50,000,000. 

Tho ]»olitical history of Baltimore in recent years has been 
jtiuniliariy interesting. " Shortly after the Civil War the Domocratic 
party regained control of the city and organized a “niaoliiue'’ 

' which fiu' twenty-eight years held unshaken control of the govern- 
ment, The struggle to overthrow the Uiacliine liegan in earnest in 
1875, when a coalition was made between the reform element in the 
Democratic party (under the able leadership of Severn Teaclcle 


Wallis) and the Repuhlicim party. The attenqh was renewed at 
frequent intervals, the chief obstacle oiu'oiiutered being tln*^ fraud 
and rioloico in elections, until it c\ihninated in the victory of 1895. 
A new election law of the most tluwonghgoing kind was then 
enacted by the legislature, under which the old evils have been 
completely removed. The , Republican mayor elected in 1895, in 
Ills dcsireho govern the <jityd'>J'^TP^‘lyj encountered strong opposition 
from the city'coiuieil, which passiMi au ordinance taking aw-ay from 
the mayor the power of appointment and vesting it in themselves, 
and oarriod it by a thrce-foliirths vote over the mayor s veto. IJ].R)n 
a test case, the Maryland Court of A]kpeaJs decided that the council 
had exceeded its 110 wars. Tha^iif^^d to the passing of a new 
charter, some of the salient features of^v^’lncli are as follows ; — 
Doubling of the terms of mayor and city ecitaicillors ; apprnutment 
by the mayor of the lieads of executive dejiartnieiits, and of sub- 
ordinate oilicials by these heads ; mayor’s appoiiit:tru?liJ-vS„i^ltipct to 
conlirmatiou by the second lu'anch of the city eoiuicil only;' this 
brunch made a small body of eiglit men, each^ chosen froin the 
whole of a section, including oue-foiirtli of the city; the president 
of the second bj'aneh elected Iw the city as a wdiole ; a board of 
estimates and a board of ]mbUc iiuprovemeiits, each made up of 
heads of the appropriate executive departments (togetlicr witli the 
president of the second brauclO, exercising supervision and control 
of ap]H’ 0 ]n*iations, &e., and a school board consisting of nine persons 
• aj'ipointed from the city at large by the mayor. 'TTie new school 
board re]ilaced a board of twenty-two niemViers, one IVoin ctieh ward, 
who wore nominally (3lected by the first branch of the city council, 
but were practically clmsen for political reasons, each by the councillor 
from his ward, and A\'ercs as a rule, olndousl y unlit for school manage- 
ment. The characteristic features of the events here sketched have 
been the effectiveness of the reibnn movement and the recognition 
of tile power of the independent element. (p, fr.) 
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B aluchistan, a country which, like Afghani.8tan, 
derives its name from the dominant race of its in- 
habitants, extends from the Goiiiul (or Gumal) river to tire 
Arabian Sea, and from the boi’ders of Persia and Afghan- 
istan. to those of the Punja].-) and iSind. Three Iviindred 
miles of its mountain walls faoiiig the Indus are south of 
the raihvay from the ln(lu.s to Quetta, and about 250 north 
of it. Tlie railway with the passes and ],)lains about it, 
ami the dominant hills wliitii surround Quetta, divide 
Baluchistan into two distinct ])arts. North of the raihvay 
liedgtKl in l»et\veen Afghanistan and the ])kins of tlie 
Indus, stretch the long ridges of i*ough but picturesque 
highlands, which embrace the central ranges of the Buliinaiii 
system (tlie prehistoric home of tlie Pathan highlander), 
where vegetation is often Alpine, and the climate clear 
and bracing and subject to no great extremes of tempera- 
ture. ' The average breadth of this northern Pathan 
' district is 150 miles, but it narrow^s to less than 100 miles 
on the line of the Gomul, and expands to more than 200 
miles on the line of the raihvay. Here all the main 
drahnige runs either northwards to tlie Gouiul, passing 
, through the upkncls that lie west of the Bulimani range^; 
or it gathers locally in jiarrow- lateral valleys at the back 
of these mountains, and then bursts directly eastwards 
through the limestone axis of the hills, making for the 
‘Indus by the shortest transverse route. South o! the 
/: railway lies a square block of territory, measuring roughly 
q 300 miks by 300, inimarily the home of the Brahui and 
' . the Baluch ; but within that block are included almost every 
;.'r conceivable phase of climate and representatives of half 
-the great races of Asia. Here, throughout the elevated 
yridghknds of the Kalat plateau winch are called Jalawaj:i, 
‘.|ihe drainage gathers into channels which cut deep gorges 
r the Mis, .and passes eastwards into the plains of Sind. 

' ;I|ny;pnd and: south of the hydrographical area of the Jala wan 
i ' • hIo«hltt^iAg the rivers and streams of the hills either run in 

ea, north of Karachi, or, 
they disa]>pear in the inland 
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i collects iU waters for discharge hi to the Arabian Sea direct, 

' This section includes Nhiknin. Baluchistan thus becomes; 
naturally divided into two districts, north and south, 
by an intervening s])aee which contains tlic Bind-Pishin 
railway. Tliis intervening space comprises the wedge-; 
sba])txl desert of Gandava (Kach Gandava), which is 
thrust w^estwards from the Indus as a deep indentation , 
into the mountains, and, above it, the centml uplands 
wbieh ligure on the map as “ British Baluchistan — wdiero 
lies (^)ietta. All Baluchistan lias now been surveyed. 
From the great Indus series of triangles bases liave been' 
selected at intervals wliich have su]>pDrted minor chains, 
of trianguktion reaching into the heart of tlic country. 
Tliesc again have been connected by links of more or less, . 
regularity, so that, if the Baluchistim trkngulatiou lacks 
the rigid accuracy of a “first -class’' system, it at least 
su}.)ports good topography on geographical scales. 

From Domaiidi, at tlu3 jiuietioii of tin*. Gomul and Kimdar rivers, 
the homidaiy between Baluchistan and Afghanistan follows the- 
Ktiudar stream for about 40 miles to the ' south-west. ^ 

It then leaves the river and diverges northwards, so as 
to include a section of the plain Country stretching away towards 
Lake Abistada, before returning to the skirts of the hilk. After 
about 100 miles of this divergence it siaikes the Kadanai river,, 
turning ^ the northeni spurs of the Toba j)lateau (the base 
of the Kojak range), and winds through the open plains W'est of' 
the Kojak. Here, however, the boundaiy does not follow the., 
river. It deserts it for the %vestern edge of the Toba. plateau (8000 
feet high at this point), till it nears tho little raihvay station of- 
Kew Ohanian. It then descends to the plains, returns again to the 
liilla 40 miles south of Ohaman, and tlienecforward is deiined hV 
hill ranges southwards to Kushki. Tho eastern boundary of this 
northern section of Baluchistan is the ^''red lino ” at the foot of the 
frontier hilLs, which deiines the bolder of British India. This part 
of Baluchistan thus presents a buffer system of independent tribes' 
between the British frontier and Afghanistan. But the independ- . 
enoe of the Pathan people south of the Oomiil is not as 'thoin&pmi-. 
dance of the Pathans (Wariris, Afridis, &c.) who live north of it.' 
It is tniethafc the Indian, Government interferes na little with the ' 
internal jurisdiction of the tribal ohiefs amongst the Fathaus.of the* ■ 
Sulimani range as it does with that of the northern ctofs ; buPthe' . 
occupation of a line of posts on the 3hob river, wMoh" ffarik® that 
range almost- from 'end to end on’ the west, pkoos •'the dom 'Of 




and order on the Hoiillierii frontier to a dogreo that duos not exist ' 
hi the north. 

Tln-i central range of the Suliinanis is the donuiiant featnvo in tlie 
geography of Xorthern iiainchisiaii. The central Hue or axis of 
the range lies a little east of tlio meridian of 70° E., and it is 
geologically coraposed of one or more great folds of the Cretaceous 
series. Townals the iiortlieiii extroinity of tlie range occur a group I 
of peaks, wl rich together form an. oblong bioek or ‘‘massif” 
amongst tlio neighbondng lidges known as ‘‘ Krdsargurh ” 
ainungst the Slierohi clansmen who oeoiipy it, and as tlie “Takht- 
i-tSuliman” (Holoinon’s tlirone), generally, on the fronticnvftoin the 
fact of a i^olebratod shrine of that name' existing hear its southern 


abutment. The massif of the Takbt is a high tabloknd (alKuit 
SOOO feet above sea-level), liounded on its eastern and wostc!'ii 
edges by lijgli, rugged, and steB];> j'larallcl ridges. The wc'siimi 
ridge culniijuites on lln^ noiili in the peak of Kaisajg/irh (11,;)00 
feet), ami the easterji in a hlook, or detached hetidhind, on the south, 
where rests the’ iiTi mortal “:iiarat” or sluiuo (11,070 feet). Tins 
talfloland is formed h}^ a huge cap of cotuI lime.stono, ’estimated hy 
Griesbach at from 4000 to 5000 feet in thickness. At eaeli cud 
the tableland is rent by gorges Avhieh deepen, amidst stuponduus 
precipices, to the channel of the Drabaiid or “Gaf' on the north, 
and of the .phaiia on the south. TJiese two eliuniiela ciiriy the rush, 
of inonntain stivams fiom the western slopes of the niassif right 
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•v, , across the axis of the mountains and through the intervening 
barrier of minor ridges to the plains of the Indus, The ])lateau is 
^ . -covered with a fairly thick growth of tiie clulgliosa or “ edible ” 
pnue, and a sprinkling of juniper, on the higher slopes. It was 
.ascended and surveyed for the fu’st time in lS8th 
V .. • ; Bknm the summit of the ivaisargarh peak a inagniticent vitMV" is 


|y - Rories overlaid by coarse sandstones and sbales, follow each other 

I ^ , hi order, preserving their ap>pxoximate parallelism until they touch 

|k ’’’ " 1 'the borders of TMuchistaii, Immediately on tlie west of the 

f < "Kaisargarh there towers the Blutjgarh mountain, a gudogical 
‘ 5. r'' » rapatitiou of the Kaisargarli ridge, black with pines towards the 

: .V, x ' and crowned with crags of coral limestone. Beyond it 

of the close -packed ridges which enclose the 
? ' ‘a low^r reaches of the iShob and the Kumlar. As they pass away 
\ this gridiron formation strikes with a gentle curve 

'■' A A n^trrow" enclo.sed valleys widening out towards the 

valley utC: 


emnparatively open and fertile, with fioni’ishing villages, and a . . ' ' ' 

cultivation which has b(’en greatly developed under Briii,di ' ' ' 

udti, and are bounded by long sweeping gentle spurs clothed with ‘ '' . 

wild olive woods containing trees of immense sia\ The lower ' , A 

reacbe.s of the Zhob andKundar are hemmed in l:)y nigged limestone . ■ ' , - ' ' 

walls, senuied and banded vafcli deep clefts and gorge a wilder- ' ^ - 

ness of stun V desolation. Looking eastwards from the Kaisargarli, • . ' 

one can again c-ouiit the backs of iunumcrable minor ridges, sniallar ■ • '• ■■ > •' • > " t 
wrinkles or folds formed during a proeess of upheaval of the ■ ; , -Ay ! 

Sulinmni mountains, at the close of a great volcani(* epoch which ' ' , f f 

has hardly yet ceased to give evidence of its existence. On tho y: ; . 

outside ed.gc, lacing the Indus plains, is a more slrictly regular, , ^ , ! 

hut higher and more rugged, ridge of kills wdiich iharks the f’ . x 
Biwulilcs. The Baluch Shvaliks afford us stmnge glimpses intp a - y V^^ < 

recent fjeologi cal past, W’hcn the same gigantic mn nm mis roamed ' ' ' j 

fdm^v file font of these wild hills Jis once inhabited the tmuidefl '* 


I greatly denuded by transverse drainage— a system oi drainage ’lx,. ry,V; i 
1 whieli" %v6 nowkndw.to have existed before the formation of the 
I hills, and to have eonlinued to cut thimigh thorn as they gradually i - h 'lJ 

jy’ose above the plain lo^^el ’Wheiv thk intervening band is not ’ ^ 
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(•lays, and sandstone with {orrIIr, wliif-Ii, in age, raugn iVoin tlie 
Lower Koci'uo to tlie Miocene. Loyoiid th*; Siwaiiks, hilill ioolung 
ciiwtv/ards^ am the sainl waves of rho Iiuhis ]jlaiii; a yellow sea 
lirukeii he,n;; and there with the sliadow- of village orelnirrls and the 
Hliceu of enltivatioii, tiii it- rests against the long hliek sijiuoiw line 
which, denotes tlie fringo of troiss hordcring the indfiB. 8ueh is the 
scene which Soioiiion is said to lia%n^ invited his Indian bride to 
gaw; n])fjn for tlie last time, u-s tliey rested on the crags of the 
.soiiUiOj’n Iniitrcss of Uic Takht—where his shrine exists to this day. 
To rluit sluiue thonsaiuls of pilgrims, j^iahornniudans and Hindus 
aliivo, ;res<n’t on their yo;ii|y pilgrimages, hi spite of its da-ngei'ous 
a.|.‘j>roauli. All il^is cnuiitry, so far, is independent Balneijistan 
within the jinisdietion of the Baluchistan Agency, with tlie 
exccpn'on of t^erhiin cdaiis o!' the Sheraiiis on the castn’ii slopes of 
the Taldit-h8nlinian, north of the Yiljowa, who ai-e under Punjal) 
admiiiistriitimid W'edgvd in hetwocn tlie railway and the Tiidns, 
hut still iimilj of the railwa-y, is a curious mass of mngh nromitain 
countiy, which firms the southern abutment of tim Suliinani 
systnin. The strike of the maiji ridges fumiing that system is 
almost due north and soutli till it touches ::50 ’ X. iat. He]*e it 
assmucs a w^isterly eiiia'c, till it ])oinfH nortli-west, and linally 
niergcs into tlu' Itroad baml of nioimtains wliich hedge in tlie 
Quetta- and Pishin ujiiaiidw on the north and east. 

At this puint, as might he cx])cetc.d, are sonic of the grandest 
pdiks and |irceipice?^ in Balucdd.stan. Klndifat on tlie" oast of 
Qnetta, llanldng the TTaniai ]oo]> of the 8ind-Pisliin railway ; 
Takatu to tlm north ; Ohahiitan on tlie south-west ; and the gToat 
sqii;ire- headed Mmtiar to ilie sonth—all overlook the pivtty caiitoii- 
rncnit from lieights wdiich range from 10,500 to 11,500 feet. Lying 
in tlie midst crf tJiein, on an ojkui jilain jbinned ]>v the liigli-levol 
trilmtadns of the Lora, (-wliicdi liave also raised the Pisliin valley to 
the north), 5500 fe(‘t above Hie sea, is Quetta. Qnetta was founded 
ill 1873, and 1ms now grown into one of the most iiojudar, as it is one 
of the most pietiirescjnc, of Indian military staiioiis. Tlie mass of 
twisted flexures, the curved wiiukles that end the Siilimaiii system, 
is occupied by true Baluchis, the Mari and Bngti soetions of the great 
Kiml confederation of tribes oAViiing an Arabic origin. Them are 
no Paihans hei-e. To the iiortii ol‘ them are the liozdars, another 
Lind elan ; and these Kind tribes form tlie exception to the general 
rule of Pathan oecupation of Hui-thcrn .Balucliistan. Amongst the 
Pathans, the Kaknrs and Duinurs of Pishin, witli the Mando Khel 


ui X ISUUJ, UJl/ 

of Zlioh, are Hu* most prominent tribal divisions. 

The curved recession of the Sulimani ranges i.u nuMturLa-wes 
leaves a spaoo of ilat ailuvial desert to the huuHi, which fornisa soi 
inlet or bay strikli:g inii) the .Baluchistan moirntai: 


s to tho north-west 
>rt 

CViifm/. inlet or j.iay strikii'g into the .Baluchistan rnomitain 
. ^ * fystem. The 2>oint of Hiis desert inlet rocoivos tlie 

drainage of two local basins, the Bolaii and the Kari. BoHi drain 
■ sunth-c*ast wards from tho centra] Quothi-Pisbin jiJatean, and both 
have served hw railway allgniiicnt. Being fed by iaibiitaries vHjich 
foj' Hie most part drain narimv valleys where gTiniiial denudation 
lias washed bare tlie fla-L-backcd hJo]K‘.s of limestone ridges, and 
which consc.pimjHy send down ton’cnts of iw^mlly aceumulWirig 
rninfall, both, these central linos of water-course are liable to terrilic 
tloods. ^ Tlie drainage of Hm Bohin and Xari li iiu I iy di«ap])eaTs in 
Hie irrigated iiats of the alluvial bay (Kadi Cbxndava), which 
extends BIO miles from Hie Indus to Sibi at Hie foot of tlio hills 
ancLwliidi olfers (in spite of jieriodie Indus Honds) an npportunitv i 
for railway ajiproadi to Bahicliistan such as occurs nowhere else oii 
the frontier. Kadi Gandava, whilst its agrieiiliiiral development 
, has ill no way rco( 3 ded, is now rivalled by niany of the vallejns of 
the lugiiliunk Its diinato debars it from European occupation. 

It is a iand of dust-storms and poisonous winds ; a land wLcrc the 
thermometer never sinks below 100“ F. in summer, and drops bekuv 
. ireezing-point in winter; wdiere there is a deadly monotony of 
dust- coloured seonory for the gTcater part of the year, with' tlie 
uHnirmim of rain arid tlio maximum of heat. Tile Qnetta and 
Pishin plateau to which it leads is the central cloininant \Yatcr-. 
divido (d Baluchistan and the base of tlio Kandahar highway. 










,■ . . ujudo ulo iJim-iuaii auiway lermmnsj on tlie west; reach- 

■ing south through Bhorajaid to Kusliki ; ineluding the ha.sins ol’ the 
:'d>oig,n;and Kaii as fur as Sibi to the south-east ; 'stretching out an 
i.arnito onibraco the Tal Chotiali ^aillcy on the east, and followiiir;- 
-; :^Va;te'r-diylde between tho Ehob and .Lorn on tlie north m 
^ it is leased from Kalat, and forms a 


lilil 


rr*^*"** jiuiu jvaiar, ana lorms a 

qfjmtnctwe. -proyineo, Isenig brought under tho ordinary forms oi’ 
Jiyil fi^lminigtration in British India* Beyond it, north and soiiHi 


iiHb 


v.w m xiiuio.* lifciyuna ii, norm ana south 

‘ Bahicldstan, but this independeneo is not that of 

the native states of the. Indian nenim 
* sufei*. .. Ihsfeead.nf hidncrsubiect to mvil adniim'ciB'n+mn 


I British Baluchistan. Tlie degree of Indejamdoncc enjoyed by the 
vairiouK districls of Baluchishiu may bo said to vary in direct; pro- 
portion to their di.staiic:c from QJuctta. j»art 'of Balimliislan 
is beyond the reach of the political otlicer, hut there arc many |,»arts 
where he is imt often seen. Tlie gytvernor - gem^rnrs agciii at 
Quetta is iinTstod with guprerno authority. The climate of‘'B,ritisli 
Baiiieliistan is dry and hnicing— even exhilaiviting— but the exircuics 
of temperature lead to the devclojiment of lever in very set^ore 
ibrriis. On the wdiole it is favouraldo to European exi.stciiec. 

^ South-wc.st of the diviiling railway lies tlie great block of Southern 
Baluchistan. Witliin this area the drainage gonorall y trends sunih 
and ^vest, either to the Arabian Sea, or to the central ,, 
swamps of Lora and Miishkel. The Jhi,b river, winch . 

Ibrms the boundary Avest of Kamclii ; Hie Puriili (the aiu ieilt 
Arabw), Avhieh drains tlie low-Bdng Hats rd’Las Bela ; Hir* HimoH 
(tlie ancient Tonieros) and the Daslit, which drain iMakrjim avcTiil 
oonsiderable streains, draining into the Arabian Sea. ami foriniiiff 
important arteries in the network of iniernal eommunication. An 
exception to the general rule is Ibund in the Mulla, wdiicli carries 
the hoods of the Kalat highlands into the ChimhiA^a basin, and 
vyhieh fomis one of the most important of the ancient higliAvaA-s 
Irom the Indus plains to Kandaliar. The fortress of luilat "is 
situated about inidAwiy betAveen the sources of the Bohin and the 
Miilhi, near a small tributary of the Lora (tiie river of Pisliin and 
Qiiotta), about 6800 feet above sea-leA'el, on the Avestern odp*e of a 
ciiltiAmted plain in the very midst of hills. (See Ka 7 *at.) TM tin* ' 
nortli are the long sAveeping lines of the Barawan ridges, cnclosimr 
narroAV fertile AAallcys, and the south-west to th'o 

edge of the Kharan desert. East and south are Hie rugged liands 
of Jaiawan, amongst whieli the .Mnlla rises, and tlnongh whicli it . 
breaks in a series of magnificent defiles in order to reaeJi the Gandava 
plain. Koutes Avliicli coiiAmrge on Kalat from tlie south pass for 
the most part through narroAAy wooded valleys, enclosed between 
steep ridges ol denuded hills, and, IblloAiing fhc gcneinl strike of 
Hiese ridps, they ran from valley to Axallev Avil Ii easy gradixs. Kalat 
IS the •hub^ or centre, from which radiate Hie Bolan, tho l^lulla 
Lora alHueiits; but Hio Lora drains ako the 
1 isliin A^alley on the north : the tAVo systems uniting in KSlioruAVak 
to lose themselves in the desert and swamps to Hie Avest of Xushki' 
mi tho road to Sistan. >Sixty miles soulli of Kalat, and beyond 
the Mulla^ sources eommenees anot,her remarkable liydrogamhic 
.syst,.n^h,,.hi!,,.ludoR,aiSo^ 

-to the west lies the Kharan desert, Avith intenniHcnt river 
chamiek enclosed and often lost in sand-AvaA'es ere tJiov i-eaeh the 
llashkel SAWimps on the far borders oi‘ Persia. To "tlie -=^mub 
Avesfc^are the long SAveepiii- valleys of Kakslnin and Panlmir. 
i]!nv’ lik«m'iso discharge tladr drii-ina.ge"rnto 

Hie -^jaj^hkel. Pirechly south arc the Iteginnings of the meridional 

mountainous scalioard (Makuin'' 
Foiith o iiio i anjgur and AA'est of Hie Bingo], whirh k AvatermI (so 
kr as It IS Avaterm! at all) by the loug'^laleml .Koi's^ 
bcveial .smaller nioimtain imlialia. Thus ^Southern Baluchistan 
comprises four hydrograjhicul sections. First is the long extension 
f uin kidaf, soiiHnva,rds, of tliat mooncm' vably wild bighlahd countrv 
M laces he desert of Sind, the foot of A'vhich 
fromier. Tins is Hie laml of the Bralmi, and the flat Avail ofitc 
hoHtiyi hmestono bai-i-jui- if, oho of tlio liiost rojimrkalili- lb'itiir.-s in 
the ol tiio Whnlo Jiao of ladiaa hoi-ilorl.-mcl F n- fLo 

irst p 5aiIos from tlui soa noai- Kara, -hi tin, Hah js t o 
.mnddij of Siml, jnnl horo, aenm Ihu oiidosiii;; fh’.soj.ilior of 
fn A7T"® f i>*tm-eains sand, a marriuiu- hi fhnj, 

H- h Si rPV-T bio hoiinrW^ llbl S 

ifin fl r f i° ™ig« ’"'t a hroak ooours (savo one.) hi 

Lm thi^andy nhhf if’ "“"'f " 1 "^' H‘oiw«*d,s of foot straight 
H mi me saiiuy piam. I lie one break, or gorf^e wdn’e]i 

Kej waters to jms only form, a loi’al gStlav imo a If of 
miliracticable lulls. Secondly, ,to the we.st i.f this monntai, idldo 7 

ssHiivSsaiss ' 


an energetic and active life hi the 

-uu-iauiuhiaii. " 
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MmeiirovhieeofMaki^^^ 

races, amoiiffiit Avliich Hm Avah nmA 
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Iwnmicr - sbapcd headlands of Urmara and ChTadiir. and the 
prceipihaia dills of 3ebel Zaraiii, near Biisni, lies tlie tikiiiiI frontier 
Ijand of parallel ridges, aiteniating with narrow fuiTows or Viilleys. 
Amongst them the luuges eulled lAlana and Talur are eonfi]ue\ioiis 
])}' their height and regular' coniiguration. The nonnal conforniatiou 
of fclie fi'ontier is somewhat emphasized in Makraii. Here ihe volean ie 
action which precfcded ilie general iipheayal of recent strata ami the 
loldiog of the edges of the interior Ijiglthmds, is still hi evidence in 
O( 3 (avsional boiling -mud volcaaioes on the coast-line. It is repeated 
in tlic blazing summit of the Ivoh-i-taftaii (the Imruing momitjun 
of tlie Persian frontier), Vvliieli is the highest active volcano in Asia 
(13,000 feet), and probably the farthest inland. Evidence of extinct 
mud volcaiioos exists through a vco’y w'ide area in haluehistan and 
Bistan. Probably the Aliri, or fort, at Qindda repre.son ts one of ihcni. 
The coast is indented by several considerable harbours. Uriuara, 
Ehor Khalmat, Pasni, and Gwadiir arc all somo.wlmt dilHcult of 
approach hy reason v.»f a sand-bar wliieh to extend along tbe 

whole coast-line, and wliicli is very poflyil')]y tlie last cvidonc'c of 
a submerged ridge ; ami tliey are all subject to a very livelv 
surf under certain conditions of wind. Of these the 'port of 
(hvadav (which belongs to Muscat and is Iherofore foreign territory) 
is the most important. They all arc (or were) .stations of the Indo- 
Persian telegraph .systejii wliich iinitos Ivarachi witli Biishire. 
AVith the exception of the Kej valley, and that of the Bolida, which 
is an affluent oi' the Kej, there ai'e no cmisidera]>le space.s of cuiti- 
TatioTi in Alakrdn. .These two valleys .secni to enucentrate the 
whole agricultural wealth of the country. Tliey are picturesque, 
wdth thick groves of’ date palms at intervals, and are filled with 
ero]is ami oreluvrds. They are indeed exceedingly beautiful ; and 
yet the surrounding 'waste of hills is chiefly a barroii rejietition of 
.giiii-craoked cj’ags and ridges with parclied and withered vallcy.s 
inters(3cting them, where a trickle of salt water loaves a white and 
leprous streak amongst the faded tamarisk or the yellow stalks of 
last season’s .grass. Alakran is the homo of renniantH of an in- 
iiumerahlc company of mixed people gatliered from the four earners 
of A.sia and Eastern Africa. The ancient Bra\ddiaiis, of whom 
the BraUiii is ty]>ical, still exist in many of the districts wdiieh 
n.re as.<ignud to them in the works of Herodotus. Amongst tlicm 
tliero is always a pronnnent Arab element, for the Arab.s lield 
Alakrau even befo]*e tliey conquered Sind and made the Kej valley 
tlieir trade highway to India. Tlicrc are n6gri'>cs on the coast, 
bred from imported slaves. The Aleds of the Indus pulley still 
form the gmater part of the fishing jmpulation, repre.scjiling the 
lelilhyopliagi of Arrian’s liistoiy. The oh] Tajak ciemmit of 
Persia is 'not so evident in Alakiun as it is farther north ; and the 
Karak ])iratos, wlio gave their name to Karachi, ami whose do- 
]>redations led to the invasion of India and the conquest of Bind, 
seem to have disa])peared altogcilier. The foiirtli section includes 
the valleys foiuued by the lUiksliaii and Masiikel, which, swo.tqtiug 
dowu’wards IVom the Kalat highlands and the Persian bonhu' east 
and west, unite to break through the intervening chani of hills 
noi'tlnvard to form the .Alashkei .swamp.s, and define the uoi’tlierii 
limitB of Makriin. In these '^alleys are narrow strips of very ad- 
vancud cultivation, the dates of Panjgur being famous and generally 
reckoned superior even to iliCKse of the Eiipliratcs, The great 
Ahislikel swamp, and the .Kharuii desert to the east of it, rnaii tlie 
flat phase of Southern Haluch istaii topograpiyy. It is geologically 
part of an ancient inland lake or sea whicii included the prcsimt 
SAvainp regions of the Helimintl, but not the central depression of 
the Lora.' The latter is huttressed against hills at a mucli Iiiglier 
elevation than the Kharau desert, which is sopiarated from the 
great expanse of the Hchnuud desert within the border.^ of 
Afghanistan by a transverse baud of serrated hills forming a dis- 
. tiiict , watershed from NTiishki to Biatfiii. Here and tliere these 
jaggp.d peaks appear as if half over'^vhelnied by an advancing sea of 
sand They are treeless ami barren, and water is but rarely found 
under the edges of their foot-hills. The Koh-i- Sultan, at the 
•we.steni extremity of the northern group of these irregular hills, 
is over COOO feet above sea -level, but the general level of tlio 
sni'rounding deserts is onl}"^ al) 0 \it 2000 feet, sinking to 1 500 feet 
in the Alashkel Hamun and the Oaod-i-Zimsh. 

■ The boundary between Baliichistau and Afgliaiiistan, starting 
from Kushldj cuts across the L<U’a Hamun, leaving the froiiti(n’ 
post of Ohagai to Baliiehisian, and from this point to 
Malik Siah Koh it is based paitly on the central 
inouutaiiioua water-divide aheudy referred to, and partly runs in 
straight lines tlumigh the dcvsert south of the salt swamps of the 
.Bapdd- ZiiTch. It thus passes 50 miles to the south of the 
Helmund, entirely shutting off that valley, and the ap]U'oach to 
Blstdn. between the Helraiuid and the Ckod-i-Zirreh (the only 
approach from the east in seasoms of flood) from Baluchistan, llut 
it leaves a eonxiocted line of desert route between Kushki a,nd 
'' ‘Sistan, which is open in all ordinary seasons, to the south, and this 
, ’ route '.has been largely developed, posts or serais having beeii 
■ 'estahlMicd at intervals, and wells having been dug. There is 
' . alraady a promis-mg Khafila trafiic along it. ATit bin the Bahichlstau 
half m tiia desert arc tq be foui^^d scattered tribes of nomads, called 


Bclds (or desert jsoople), of wljich the Alohainadani are the mo.st ' 
liiuiiorouR. Tiny are ]u‘obably of Arab origin. Tins eoutral desert 
is the Kir, Kej, Katz, or Kash Kuiftn of Arabic medimval geography 
and a }:>art r>f the aiieieut ICaiani kingdom ; the jactix Kej ov Kae'le 
always denoting low -level flats nr valley-s, in coutradistincdiori to 
nu.'uutaius or lulls. The Aiuhanuidani nomads or;cii]> 3 * 't]ic central 
rnouiitaiu region, to the south ol' which lie the Alashkcl ami 
Khauiii deserts, inhalnted by a pecqdo of q\ntc diiTereut origin. 

; 

into 

.... . 'iS' 

uuecrtaiii. Tho Naoshirwanis appear to be idenlic.al with tbe 
Talmki or Taluikani, wlio are to be found in Terso- Baluchistan. 
Tahiiki is nioniioued hy Koarkos, by >S1 rubo, and by Bto]eTin\ 'fhey 


race in Baluchistan. Between llic Nanshiiavauis of tlie Kharan 
desert and Mashkcl, and ibe ILsli-catiug ])opula,tioii of the coast, 
enclosed in the narrow valleys of the Rakshdu and Kej tributaries, 
or about Ibe sourt.:es of the Hingol, are tribes iimumemhlc, rem- 
nants of races wliioli may be rei;ognized in the 'works of Herodotus, 
or inny be traced in the records of recent mimignitiou. Equally 
scattered througli the whole couiitiy, aiul almost everywhere 
recognizable, is the underlying Per.siaii population (Tajak),"kvliicli 
is sonietinu-'s nqireseiited by locally duminunt tribe, but more 
jVequciitlj'- by the agricultural slave and bondsman of ilie general- 
couiinuiiity. Such are the Dchwars or Deldcau.s, audd-he Durzadas 
[Dcrmice of Herodotus^ who extend all through Atakrdn, and, as 
slaves, arc called Xakibs. The Arabs have naturally left their 
iiuii'k most strongly impressed on the ctliuography of BahKdiistan.' 
All Hind tribes claim to be of Arab origin and of KhoreKli 
extraction. As the Arabs occupied all 8Diif]ier.u Balucldstair and 
Bistiin from a very early date, and finally .sjavad ilamigh llio Bind 
valley, '^vliere they renuiined till the 12th century, their genealogical 
records liave become nuich ob.scured, and it i.s pfoludile that tliere i.s 
not now a pure Arab in the country. It is ns (guilders or ougineers 
that they imvc establislied their most jicnnanent records, Maknin 
being full of the rdies of their inigatiou woi/ks constTucted in times 
wlieii the climatic cniiditioiis of Baluchistan must have been very 
different iV()in W'hat they are now. Lower Bind also contains a great 
wealth of architectural remains, wdiich may be found to the west of 
the Indus a.s well as in the delta. One |);'irti(;u]ar tiibo (the 
Kaliuats), who left 1h.cir name cm ilic Alakran coast and .subre- 
quoiitly douiinated Bchi and Sind, of the Indus, for a. 

eousidciulde period, exhibit great ])owDr c>f aiiistic design in liieir 
sepulchral nionuinents. The Dravidiaii races (Bruliuiis), who 
chithly rf.q.»re.sen tod ])_y the Ivan il man is and Alingals, or Alongals 
(the latter are doubtless of Tartar origin), spread Ibrcmgh Bout horn 
Baluchistan as xvell as the eastern hillB, and are scattered iiTeguhu'iy 
through tlie iiKiuiitaiu tracts stmih of Kharau. The ancient Oriebe 
njcjitioned by Ariian iu‘e iirobabl}" reprosoiitcd by the tribe of Ihifc, 
•wh<'>, asoi-igiual masters ol’ the soil, arc exempt from taxation. The 
naunr Brabui is (ueeordiug to Bellow) but a corrujdion of Ba-rohi, : 
(or ‘diillrijcu”) in a language derived from Sanscrit which tv</uid 
reprenent the same ieiau byParva-ka. Bo that the ‘H^uikaiiai ” of 
Arrian may bo re(3ogiiizod as surviving in the Bruhui, and in the. ; 
name (Parhau) of a oiotifi tain -bred stream 'wineb is a tribiitaiy of . 
the IliiigoL Amongst other aliorigirial 1:ril)e.s to whom refereiiee is . 
made by very early WTiters are the Boledi, wire giro their naiiio 
to the Bolkk valley, a tributary of the Kej. The Boledi were unco 
tho ruling race of Southern Baluchista-n, which was originally called 
Boledistan, and it seems possible that this 3iniy be the i-eui origin - 
of the luiieh-dispiitod name of the emrntry generally. .Rola- was an 
Assy rum term for Bael or Bel, the god of the I’liamiciaus and 
Druids. The Boledi ruling family are at present represented by 
but one living niembor, a lady, wlio is a GoTcrnment pensioner. 
The fast-diminishing Sajidis (Sajittic) and Saka (Baere) art? othcj'sof 
the more ancient races of Baluohistai'i easUj'' reeoguizable in classical 
geiyyraphy. Alost recent of all are tho Giehkis, Tlie .CUchkis 
derive fi'oin a Hajput adventurer who Oomlslied in Ihe earlj^ part 
of the 17th eeiduiy. They are now' the dominant race in Panjgur 
and Kej, from wdienoe they ousted the Boledis, For three genera- - 
lions they remained Hindus ; since tlicni there has luisen amongst 
tliciri a strange new sect called Zikaii, with exceedingly loose 
notions of morality. Tlje scot, how'ever, appears to })e fast merging 
into orthodox MaiuHiimcdaiiism, A Baluoh (or rather ALalaun) race ' 
which deserves attention is that of the Gadaras, wdio once gave thc' 
name Gadrosm to Southern Baluchistan. According to Tate, the 
(fadaras are now repj'esented by Bidi half-castcs— those Alalmlni 
boj's ” wlio arc so well kuowm in the mercantile marine as stokers' , 
andTminem It seems unlikely that this iiiodeni admixtoe' :t>£ f 
Asiatic and AMean blood represents the ^‘Asiatic Etbkqdan’- of 
Herodo-tiis, which W'aa more probably a clired; connexion of the 
^Hmiyaritie Arab builders of “bunds’’ and revetiueuts who-apmd 
eastwards from Arablayaee AuaiBa). BclhAv finds in the Oadata ■ 
the Garuda (eagles) of Sanskrit, who were ever in. opposition to the 
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o’lay.% uiol 3artfl?-;i;niie iriili fossila, wlncli, ia Ag'o, rinj/^^c i roni llio 
iai^uir ICn(H-}i(i lu tlu’ !MiiH-(-ne. jj)\Ytjri<l lli(‘ Biwaliks, still kiuki]!!^ 
feiabviUNl-j, jiro il-io lYiXvCH {)[' iho Indus jtlain ; a ludlnw soa 

bruluiu liero and there wiih tlio shadenY of •village orchards a-sul iho 
sh(xn of cxdl) vatiioi, liU ii. iv.stsagiUii.si the lt>ng })]aek aiimous line 
whicli dern'du-s the fringe of tro<‘S iiorrlorhig* the iinluB, Siieb is the 
se«rne wliiel) Boiomoti is .said lu ha.re iiivitisd Ids Indian Va’ido to 
gcn'c n|ion for the hisfc tinic., as they rasiuil ou the crags oi tlio 
riuurliern. Initircsa of l.lic Talcht—udierc liis .shrine exists to this'day. 
Tu that slaiiie thousands oi‘ ]41grini,Sj ivlidiomrncdans and Hindus 
ulikf, resort on their veai-ly i.iilgriinages, in s])ite- of it.s dangerous 
;i'ji]-»i‘OiLe]i, All this euunh'y, so hvr, is indejicndent Baiutdiistan 
vvilhin the, jnvisvlii'iion of the Bainchiistan Agency, with the 
exception of cci'lniii elans of the Shenuus ou tho eastern slopes {>f 
tiic Takht-i-Bulinnuu north of tho Yiliowa, who are unvhw L'unjah 
adininistmtion.^ \Ve(lg(‘d in hotwtani the, railway and the iudus, 
Imt still norili of llie raihvay, is a curious ntass ufrougli nsountnin 
country, whit'h hums the sonthcni aluihnc,nt of the Buliinaui 
systetn. The slrike, of the tnaiu ridges fenniiig that Systran is 
aluioHt duo uortli and south till it touches 2(J‘" j\, lut. Henv. it 
assinues a ■^ve,s^•A*^'ly »‘urY{*, till it, yntiiits neailmvost, and tiindly 
lYierees iiuo the hroiul hami of inouutidiis wliicli liedgc in tiie 
t}nct.tii. and I’ishin uplands on the iiodli and east. 

A.t this as might ho ex])ce(cd, are .some of the grandest 

jupidcs and precipices in Baluchistan. Kliaiilat on the cast of 
tlaukiug the Havnai loop of tlic 8ind- PisVdn railwa}’ ; 
Take, til to tin*, noi'tli ; Ohuliiltan on. tlie south-west; aiid the great 
sijuare-heailcd Mnrdar lo the soutli — all overlook the pretty caiiton- 
iuent- iVoui laugh ts widcli range from, 10,500 to 11,500 feet. Lying 
in the midst of them, ou an open plain formed liy the higii-iovel 
trilmtarii'^s rd' the I^ora (whicOi liave also raised the jisliin valley to 
the north), ooGO fetit ahore the sea, is Quetta. Quetta was founded 
in J Srtl, and has iirjw grown into one of tire Tno.st |>o]:>ular, a.s it i,s one 
of the ino.st ])ictni’c.Sijuc, of .Indian ■ndlitary stations. The nia.S3 of 
twisted llexiires, the curred wrinkles that mid the Suliniani .sy^stcni, 
isucenpiod by true Baluolds, the Hlari and Bugti .sectimis of the great 
Bind coil federation of tribes owning an Arabic origin. Tlici-e arc 
no Pailiatift liern. To the north of them are the Bozdars, amitlier 
Bind elan ; and those Bind lribc.s hwm the exception to the geiioral 
rule of Pafliai! oeoiipatiori of .N'm'thorn .Baluchistan. A,mong.st tin? 
Pathans, the Kakurs and Iiumin’s of Pisliiu, witii the Ivlando Khcd 
ul'Zlioh, are the nio.st proriduent tribal diYiHinn.s. 

The curved roecsslon of the Huliimuii ranges to tlio north-irost 
leaves a .space of Hat alluvial dcs»u‘t to tho soulh, wldcdi ibi’in,s a sort 
Cemrai "i* iidct or h.ay .strikir g into tho Baiiiohiston mountain 
' system. Tin? i-toinl. ol‘ tide, desert, iuiot receives the 
drainage of t.wo local ha.sjiis, the Bolaii and the jShuh Both di’ain 
souni-ca-stwards fi'om tlic eontr.al Qnett.a-Pi.sldn jhateau. and hotii 
have .Served iVif rail way njigimnuit:. Being fed hy trilmtaric's which 
for the must ])an rhuiu narrow Y’alley.s wliero gradual domidation 
has washed bfirc llio ilat-hacki.al .slopes of limustone ridges, and 
which conserjiieutly send down torrents of ]‘ii])idly aceimiulaiing 
raiiiralj, hoili tlifeso eejitivd lines of wateJ’-cour.so arn'iiahloto kaaific 
floods. Tlie drainage of the Boluii and Af.-u-i finally di.sappcars in 
the irrigated Hats of the alluvial hay (Kacli G.iiidava), ivliieh 
extends 1*K) miles from ilie ln(iu.s to Sibi at the lout of the hills, 
and which oilers (in .Sjiite of periodic Indus Hoods) an opportunity 
Ibr railw.ay ajijwoaoh to Bahicliistaii such as oecuns nowhere else oil 
the bvmtier. Ivacji U.uidava, whilst it.s agTicultural development 
h.i.s ill no w'^ay iveeded, is m;nv rivalled hy'niany of tho valleys of 
tho idgidands. Its climate debars it from Eurojiean occupali<)n. 
It is a land of dust-storms and poi.sonous winds ; a laud where the 
tJ-iennometer never .sinks below lOk P. in suniujor, and drops below 
freexing- point iji winter; where there i.s ti deadly monotony of 
diud}-t?olc>ured rsconery for the greater part of Uh*' year, witli llm 
mbiimnm id' rain aiid tlie maximina of heat. Tile Quetta and 
Pisinn ])]ateau to wliich it load-s is the central dominant water- 
divide of Uabichistan and tho base of tho Kandahar higlnvay. 

- ,An irregularly -.sha])ed block ofnpland territory, wbieh includes all 
the upiper Lora trihutarie.s, and the Toba plateau beyond tliom ; rest- 
British, Kc)}ak range (with an advanced loop to in- 

■ • ^ ^ ’ elude the (jliainan nuiway terminus) on the xve.st; reach- 

ing .south through Bhorarud toNushki ; inclriding the basins of the 
. Bokn and ‘Xari as far as Bibi to the south-east ; airoteliing out an 

■ H-rm io ymbiuvc the Tul Cliotiali Tulloy on ihe e.astj and following 

water-divide between the iihob and Lora on tlie north, is 
. tuilnl British Baluckislan. It is leased from Kalat, and foimsa 
’i'. province, being brougiit under tho ordinary form.s of 

.-.k); oudl admium^^ m British India. Beyond it, north and south, 

. . Iks iudependmt Babichistan, but this indepeiidence is not that of 
Afghunislati— liiirdly tliat of ilm nalive states of the Indian jionin- 
, Mda. ' Instead of being' siil ijeet to civil adrni nistvation, imlejiencleiit 
^ IkUtchisten is. umler pollticat control ; and its administrative .staff 
' ' di$tiuc% millfcaty than that of the assigned distrielB of 

; ^ ^ Now ' ihciwW witMn . the limite of the lately formed frontier 


P>i'i1ish Balucliistan.- The degree oi imlcpomlencc onJttVQ^ L'. the 
various diairims of Baluchistan mav ho .mid to x'arx in dmnH ]U‘(;- 
povtion to their distance from «»uctia. Ao part oi Bamciintaii 
is beyond the Teach of t lie ])olitical ollicor, Imt thei'O ai'c i uaii ? 
whom he is imt oftmi sewn. The govtirnou' - gfuicrui's 
(hictta is invested with sujunme autlmrity. ihe cliimuo oi .brunni 
Baluchistan is dryand luuciug—even exhikirating—hiit 1 ho extremes 
of temperature hud to the devciopmeut of fever in vroy severe 
forms. Ou the whole it is favourairlo to Biiropeaii oxi.stcnec. 

Bouth-west oi the dividing railway ll'is tlio gyciti iHocIv ul houi.hm'n 
Baiuchistau. Witliiii this a-nci flic drainage generally trmids soul 1- 
and west, cither to the Aral liaai (Sen, or to, tiio ee.nl! al 
swiunps of ].ora and Al.ashkel. /Ihe ihil) J'lvcr, which 
forms the boiindaj’y west oi Karaelii ; the 1 urfiii (ihe ancie.iit 
Anihis), whieh drains tlio low-lying Jiat.s of L;ls Bela ; the .Hinge I 
(tlie aneicTit Tonieros) and tlm Haslrt, wliiel! drain Haknin, nvy all 
conRidoralrlo streams, draining into the Araln'an >Sca, and forming 
iriiportan^^^^ arteries in tlie imtwoi-k of inteiami comrniuiication. An 
exeWtion to tlie general rule is found in tlie llulla, which carr ies 
tiic Hoods of tlie Kalat liighiands into iho ChiDdava basin, and 
which form.s one of tlie most im]mrtant of ihe arieimit/LighwiiyH 
from the .Indns plain.s to Kandahar. Tlio lorf.res.s , of Kalat is, 
.situated about midway lietw'eeii the sources of tlie Bohiii and tlm 
Mulla, near a small trilnitaiT of the Lora (the river of .Pisliin and 
Quetta), about 6800 feet aliove .sea-level, on tin? western edge of a 
cultivated plain in the very midst of hills. (See Ka.la'j\) To the 
north nve the long .sweeping lines of tin? Sarawan. .I'idge.s, ericdo.sing 
narrow fertile valloy.s, and pas.sing away to the south-west to tlie 
edge of the IHiarair desert. East bind south am llnmugged bands 
of Jalawiin, amongst wdiich tlie Alulla riso.s, and llumigh wliich ii 
lircak.s in a series of magnificent defiles in order to reach the Hmnhp.''a. 
plain. Ihuites which eoinmrge on Kalat from the soulh pa.^s fm* 
the most part through narrow wooded valley, s, enelosed helweim 
steep ridges of (lemided lulls, and, following tin? general strike uf 
these ridge.s, they I'un from valley to valley with ea.sy grade.s. Kahit 
is the “iinh” or centre, from which radiaie the Bolaii, the I^iulla, 
and the southern Lora allluents; but the Lwra drain.s also the 
Ih.sliin valley on tlie north ; tiie. two ,sy.stems iiniling in »Shorawak, 
to lose theinselve.s in tin? desert and swamji.s to the west of Ku.-hki, 
on tho road to Sisiam Bixty miles south of Kalat, ami beyond 
tlie Dlnlla sources, commema-s another remarkable liydrugra'plue 
sy.stennvliieh iindiidc.s all Honlliorn ami SmilhAVi'slerij llalnelii^^ram 
To the west lies the .Kharan desert, with inloimitteni river 
cliaiinels enclo.sed and often lust in .sand-waves ei-e they i*ea.eh dm 
]\la.slikel swamps on the far borders of Pensia, To the south- 
went arc the long .sweeping valhyv.s of Bak.slian and Panjgur, 
wliich, curving nor til wards, I'ikewise discharge tlmir drainage' into 
the 'Ma.slikel. ' Phreeliy soiitli are the beginnings of ihe mcihlional 
aiderics, •tlm Hab, the Fmfili, mid the Jllngol, whieh end in the 
Arabian Bia, leaving a .“^paci? of mountainous scalmai'd yHakran) 
soutli of tlie Paiijgur and west of rlie .Hingo], whieh is vratered usn 
far as it is watered at all) by the long lateral KiJ sircarn ami 
several smaller nimuitain mdlalis. Thus Southern Balucddsta.n 
eompiise.s fonr li yd rogra])hieal sections. First is flie long exleasiim 
from .Kahit, soulliwards, ofthiit incnneeivalily wild liighland cuuntry 
whieh faces tlio desert of Bind, the foot; of which forms tliC Indian 
frontier. This Is the land of Ihe Brabtii, and iho Hat wall of its 
frontier limestone liarrior is om* ol‘ tin? tuost rf;mark:ihle f<..‘atuT»»s ii} 
tlie configuration of the w'hoh; hue of Indian liordeidand. For the 
lii’st 60 miles fimn tlio .sea near Karachi tlie Hab river is rlu' 
boundary of Bind, and here, mams iho enoJosiiig desolation of 
ontcrop]niig ridge.s and iulef'vcning sand, a road may be found 
into hlakraij. But from the iioint wlnan the bomul ary leaves Hm 
Flab to follow the Kirthar range not a break oeeurs (save one) in 
150 miles of .solid rock w'all, lising many thousands of feet .slniighr. 
froni tho sandy }Ham. The one break,' or goige, which allows tire 
.Ivej ivatei-.s to ]>a.s.s only forms a local gateway into a mas.s of 
hujiracti cable hills. SecoiKll.y, ,to tht? we.st'of this mountain wilder- 
iies.s, stretching npward.s from tho si?a in a wedge form between the 
Brahui highlamls and the group of towering' pc'uk.s wliieh eneiose 
the Hing’o.l river and abut on the sea at l^Ialnn, are tlm alluvial flats 
and delta of the Pinfdi, forming the little province of La.s Bela, the 
lioine of the La.s Kajput. In this liot and thirsty corner of .Baiuelii- 
stan, ruled kiy the Jam or Cliam, there is a fairly wide sireteh, of 
enltivation, nourished by the alluvial detritu.s of the Piirdli, and vecil 
irrigated. In a little garden to the south of tho modern 'Imm of 
Las Bela (tlie amdent Armahr?) i.s the tomb of Hit Ilobcrt Bandemaii, ' 
who spent the best part of an energetic and active life in tho ,c’ 
making of Baluchistan. , 

Westward of tho Hiiigol, and fringing tlie Arahi.an Ben, stretch- ' 
ing to the Persian frontier (here defined by the Dasht ri'ver), in 1dm 
maritime province of Makran, the home of many mixed mi* 
race.«8, amongst whieh the Arab Bind predominates, ; . 

The long lateral valley of Kej is nsuallv associated witlj 
in early geograjhical recoids. The Kej4lacordii of Aiareo Folo is ' . 
the Makran of to-day. Behind a stretch of sandy fortxshore, wdiieh • 
is broken on the coast-line hy the maguifiewit cffffs of Malan, tho'' 
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liammer - slivaped }i«?a<I]aiids of ITnnara aud Civradiir, an^I the 
precipitous eliiiB of Jobel Zarain, near Fasni, .lies Uu; nsiial froidici' 
ba.’id of ]:)arallel ridges, aitei-uating witli naiTOw fiin'ows or Talleys, 
Amongst tdieni the ranges called Talaiia and Taliir are eoiis])iciioiis 
by tlieir liciglit and regular coiiilgaratioii. The normal eourorination 
of iiie frontier .is someavbiit om})liasizerl in Uvlakriiii, Ilere the vol caniu 
action vrhicli precerled the gciioi’al n plica ral of recent stnita mid tlie 
folding of the edges of the interior highlands, is still in cTidcnce in 
occasional hoiliiig-nuid volcanoes on the coast-line. It is repealed 
in the blazing snininit of the Koh.-i-taftan (the Imruing inonnlain 
of the Persian frontier), which is tlie higbest active volcano in Asia 
(lojOOO feet), ansi prolialiW tlie farthest inland. Evideuec of extitict 
mud volcfinncs exists through a very vide area in Baluchistan and 
Siritan, Pi'oliably the Aliri, or fort, at (iiietta re}nvsciii;s one of them. 
Tim coast is indented by st^veral cjonsidoi’able hai'hours. IJrijiara, 
Khor Khalnuit, Pasni, and Clvjidiir arc ail .sonicwhat difiicult of 
aiiprojieh by reason of a sand-bar whicli seems to extmid along the 
whole coast-lino, and wliieli is voiy ])ussi](]y the last evii.Ionce. of 
a siihuiergcd ridgi' ; and tlm}" are all suhject to a very lively 
surf under certain eouditions of wind. Of these the ])f)rt of 
Gwadar (which helongs to i\].ii.scat and is therefore foreign ienitory) 
is the most important. They all are (or wore) stations of the Iiido- 
Persian tclegra])li system whicli unites Ivaraibi with Musidre. 
With the exception of' the .Kej valley, and that of the Bolida, which 
is an ahhient of the Kej, there are no considerable s]>aees of culti- 
vation in Maknhi. Tlieso two valleys seem to coiiceiiti'ate the 
■whole ugricLillurnl w^ailth of the country. They are picturesque, 
with thick gi'oves of date palms at intervals, and are filled with 
crops and orchards. Tliey am indeed exceedingly beautiful ; and | 
yet the surrounding waste of hilla is chietly a barren rejietitinii of 
snn-cracked crags and ridg(!S with parched and withered valleys 
intersecting them, wdiere a trickle of salt water leaves a white and 
leprous streak amongst the faded tamarisk or the yellow stalkvS of 
hist season’s grass. Makrtiu is the home of roinnants ol' an in- 
numerable company of mixed people gathered from the four corners 
of Asia and Eastern Africa. The ancient Dinvidians, of whom 
the Bralmi is typical, still exist in many of the districts which 
arc assigned to them in the works of Herodotus. Amongst them 
duu’C is ahvays a pnmiinciit Arab element, ibr the Ara1>s held 
i\lakrau even before they conquered Sind and made the Kej valley 
tlicir trade higlnvay to India. There art> negroes on the coast, 
lu'cd from impo.rt,od .slaves. The I^lcds of tlie ladiiH valley sti.D 
form the gmater part of the llsliing ]>opuIation, rc; presenting the 
Iclithyophagi of Arrian’s liistory. The ohl Tajak elcineut of 
Persia is not so evident in ]\Iaki*an as it is fartlier north ; and the 
Karak pirates, wiio gave iheir uurno to TCaratdd, and whose do- 
prcilations led to the invasion of India and the eompiest of Riiid, 
seem to have disa])peared altogether. The fom‘th section incimhis 
tlie valleys formed by tin*. Rakshau and J\Ia.shkel, which, sweeping 
downivards from Ihe Kalat higlilands and the Persian border cast 
and west, unite to break through the interveidug chain of hills 
nortliward to form the .’Mashkel swaiipw, and delino the northern 
limits of Alak ran. In these valleys are nai'inw strips of very ad- 
vanced enltivaiioii, the dates of Paiijgur l.ieing famous and generally ' 
reclconed superior even . to those of the .Euphrates. The groat 
iV[a.shkel swaiiip, and the Kharun desert to the east of it, marie, tlie 
fiat })liase uf Southern Baluchistan topography. It is geologically 
part of an iiiicieut inland la-ke or sea which included the ]n‘eseiit. 
swamp regions of tlie Plelmiind, but not the central depression of 
the Lora, The hitter is buttressed against hills at a niueh higlmr 
eleAuition than the Kharilu desert, ivhich is s«‘parated from the 
great expanse of the Holmund desert wdtliin the borders of 
'Afghanistan by a transverse band of serrated liiils forming a dis- 
.tinct 'Watershed from Kushki to Sistan. Here and there those 
jagged }>e.aks apjiear as if hail' overwhelmed by an advancing sea of 
saiul. They are treeless and barren, and water is lait mrely found 
under the edges of their foot-hills. The Koli-i- Sultan, at the 
w-estern extreniity of the uorthoru group of these irregular hills, 
is over 6000 feet above sea -level, but the genei’al level of the 
surrounding de.serts is only about 2000 feet, sinking to 1500 feet 
in the Masliked Hainan and the Gaod-i-Zirreh. 

The boundary between .Baluehistan and Afghanistan, starting 
' from Niishki, cuts across the Lora Tiamhn, leaving the frontier 
- ^ ])ost of Chagai to Balucliistan, and from this point to 

Aaces. Alalik Siah Koh it is based partly on the central 

, luoimtainous water-divide already referred to, and ])artly nius in 
straight lines tliroiigli the desert south of the salt swamps of tlie 
Gaod"4-Zirreh. It thus passes oO miles to the south of the 
Heiiiiun'ii, eiitirelj^ shutting off tliat valley, and the approach to 
Bistau betiveon the Hehnuiid aud the Gaod-i-Zirreh (the only 
appj'oaeh from the east in seasons of flood) from Baluchistan. But 
: it leaves a connected lino of desert route between Knshki and . 
Sistsn, ^vhich is open in all ordinary seasons, to the south, and this ’ 
jronte has 'been largely developed, posts or serais having been 
..-estahlMred at'intervalk and wells having been dug. There is 
alreadj'a promising Kludila traffic along it. Withm the Baluchintan 
' half pi ihe desert are to he .found scattered tribes of nomads, called 


Reids (or desert people), of which the Alohamaduni arc the most 
muuevons. Tluy arc prolxibly of Arab origin. This central desmi 
is tlie Kir, Kej, Katz, oi' Ka.sh ILaiun of Arabic incLliieval gcogi’iqjhy 
and a }iart of the ancient Kaiani kingdom ; the jenlix KoJ or Kaoli 
alway.s denoting low-lcvel Hats or valleys, in con tiaidistiuc lion 1t> 
moimtaiiis or Idllw. The Ivl ol jam ad ani nomads occujiy the centjad 
nioantain region, to the south ol' wliich Ho the Aljushkcl and 
Klianui deserts, iuhalntcd by a ]ioople of rjuifo dffl'crent origin, 
who ]>ossess something a]>proachiiig to bislovietil records. These 
are tlie Kaushhavanis, a ]iui’<‘.]y iha-siau race, who jnssed into 
Bahiehistiui ivithin lusif.aic times, alUiough ilie exact dale is 
uncertain. The Kaushirwanis ajjpear t;o be identical with the 
Tahuki or Tahiikani, wiio ai’c to bo found in 1'ci‘sc^-Fhilucliistau, 
Taljuki is mentioned by A'earkos, by Sli*abo, and by Ptolemy. Hmy 
are a fine jiianly race of |H;(q.ilc, in many respects superior to tlicir 
modem conipa (viols of Iran. If left to ilnanselvcs it is ]n*obabIe 
that the ISb'io.shijnvanis would displaee ilie Brahnisas flic dominant 
race in Baliicliishin. .Bctwjam 1he Kaoshirwauis of the KLaraii 
desert and Mushkel, and the fish-cntiug laqtulaiion of the coast, 
enclosed in tlie .narrow valley.s oi' the Rakshan and ICoj iri].»utanes, 
or about Ihe sources ol’ 1hc jJingol, ;ii-c tithes iumiiilerable, rem- 
nants ol’ race.s which may he incognixcd in the works ol’ Berodcito, 
or may be traced in the records of recent immigration, liquiillj 
scattered through the wlnjic country, and .‘iluiost cvciy where 
rucognizahle, is the undorlying Persian population (Tajak)," wliicli. 
is soruotimes represented by a locally (.hjminant tribe, bait more 
fret|uently hj the agrumltnral slave and bondsman of the gencml 
coimiiunity. Siicli arc ihe .Deliwars or llelikau.s, and “the .T>iirxada.s 
{Derudkc of Herodotus'), u'lio extend all through Ahikran, and, a.s 
slaves, arc called Nakibs. The Arabs have naturally left their 
mark most strongly impressed on tlio cthuogi’aphy of Baloehistam- 
All Rind tribes cjlaim to be of Arafi origin and ol’ Klioi'cLh 
extraction. As the Arabs occupied all Southern BakicMstaii and 
Bistau from a x'cry ea.rly djite, and timdly s]U'cad through the Bind 
valley, where they remained till tlie 12ih century, their genealogical 
recojxls have become much obscured, aud it is jirobalilc that there -is . 
not mm a ymre Arab in the country, lb is as builders or engiiuiei’S 
tliat they have established their nio.st permaiie.ut iTcojds, Alakiuu 
l.jeing fuil of th.c relies of tlndr ii'rigation works constnictcd in tmie.s 
when the climatic conditions of Balucliistan must have been very 
diil’erent from what they arc now. Lnwei* Bind also contains ji great 
W'Oiillli of architectural romaiiLS, which may be found (o the west of 
the Indus as ivell as in the delta. One particular tribe (ihe 
KiilinatH), wfio led tlc‘ir mime on tl.\c Aiakuin coast and subse- 
quently jlouiinaicd lk*la ami Sind, west of the Judas, for a 
eoijsidci’ablc ]K.;i'iiid, nxliiliit gmat jiowcr oj' mtistie design in their 
scqtulehral moiniuicnts. The Dravidiaii rm.'cs (Brahuis), who are 
chii'Hy represented by the Ka.iul'jai'anis aud Alingah. or Alongak 
(t)i.e latter arc tIou.])t less of Tartar origin), spread through Bouthern 
Bahicliistim .as W'dl as the eastei'n liUls. and are scattered irn'guhirly 
thi'ough the mountain tracts south of Khaian. The ancij.mt OriHai 
mentioned by Ariiaii am yiroliably rc[a*csented by the tribo of Hot, 
who, as original masters (>f the .soil, are exempt from, taxation, llie 
name Brtihui is (according t<.t Bellew) hut a cornqdion of Ba-rohi, 

(or 'Miillmcn ”) in a language, derived from Sanscrit which ivonlti 
represent the .same term by Pai’varkji. So that tlie ‘‘Pai'kainii ” of 
Arrian may he recognized as surviving in the Hi-aliui, und in thu 
name (Pavkdn) of a mouTitaiu-lwcd strcain which is a tiilmtarv of 
ihe .Hiiigol. Amongst othtir aliorigimil tribes to whom rcfcreiiec is ’ 
made liy very early writers are the Boh.kli, 1 x 110 give their uaine 
to the Bolhla valley, a tributary of the Kej. The Boledl wei’e.oiieo 
the riding race of Southern Balucliistan, wdiieli wai'? original ly call etl 
Bob-dlstan, and it seems possible that tins maybe the, real origin 
of the imich-disputcd name of the eountry generally, Bola was an 
Assyrian terni for Bad or Bel, the god of the Fbojuieians und 
Druids. The Bolddi ruling family are at present represented by ■ 
blit one living member, a lady, wdio is a Goverument peiLsidiier. 
The i’aat-dirniuishing Bajidis (Sajittw.) aud Saka (Saenq are. others of 
the more aneient races of Balue]u.stau easily rDcogukable in classical 
geography. Alost recent of all are the Giehkis. The Giohkis 
derive from a Rajput adventurer who llonrislicd in the early part 
of the iTtli eentiii'y. They -arc now thevlominant race in Panjgur 
aud Kej, from ivhence they on.stcd the Boledis. For three geiumi- 
tious tln'Y remained Hindus ; .since then there has arisen amongst 
them a strange new sect ealied Zikari, with exceedingly loose • 
notion.^ of morality. The sect, ho'ivuvcr, a^ipears to be fast merging 
into orthodox Maljonnnedanisni. A Baluoh (or rather Alalmn) race 
which desemis attention is that of tho Oadarus, who oiiet gave ilb 
name Gadrosia to Southern Baluchistan. According to Tale, the 
Gadaras are now represented by Sidi balf'ea,stfis— those Alakrahi 
boys ” wlio are so well known in the mercantile marine as stoheiB . 
and firemen. It seems unlikely that this modem admixture .of 
Asiatic and Afiican blood rfpresents the 'AAsiatic .Ethiopian’' of' 
Herodotus, which was nioln 'probably a direct cnimexion of tlio; ’ 
Himyai'itic Arab •biiilder.s of “biindH’’ aud revetments wdm spread' ■ 
eastwards from Arabia (sec Aiiaui.^). Bellew linds in the Oadara ‘ ^ 
the Ganida '(eagles) of SaiLskrit,. ivho wujre over in opposition to the- 
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(snakes) ul" Sejthic origin. Soiitlievn Balueliistan aifovils a 
jnobi iiiiorosthig iielJ for tkc ctlinogiriBlha*. 3t kna ue\a-^r }(it koeu 
tuoi'oiiglily oxpiored in tho interests of etlniograpljieal science. 

The Bahieli clmmcten? Is inilnenced by its ciiviroiimeut as much 
as by its origin, so that it is iuipossiblc to select mi}” one section ot 
tiic geuaral connrnniity as affoi'ding a satisfactory Siimple oi popular 
Balueh idii/syncrasies. The .Kind, or Balueh Araii, is perliaps tlio 
dousinant typo, atul as Uc is least aifeeted by lorcigu iniiixeiice lie 
is usually Helcclcrl ns the re}>roHentativc Balucb. The Baluchis 
of Arab 'exl'rnction nxliibic thoir Semitic origin strongly in their 
fentmvs, iiuil ptiKscss luiich of tlic ooiirage and eliivalry of the 
originar stock. They arc a manly, hardy, :Mid pliysically well- 
dcveb'iped follon-ing no p)iostiy loadiiig, and not given to 
huiatieism, lait banded together in a- sort of feudal confederation 
uud(T tlicij’ trilled eliiefs, wb.o are their Iciiders iu council jus they 
aiv in war. Tlieir courage and their loyalty to their eliicfs are 
noble cdauactcrlsticB ; tmd tbov are ebaract' eristics \vhich rcudor 
tlmm far more unumalde to Britisli control than is the republic:in 
Poiiian. In loads them to attack in the open, n,iid in, 

con noil It [ilaeestUe conduct of negotiations in the hands of b ut a 
■mnigriiKLH.l few. 

The slrat(^.gicai jxosititm of Clreat Britain in Balueliistan is a 
very important factor in tli(3 probleiri of maintaining order and 
e-- adiniiiLslration in the country. Tlie ever-rest- 

• Pu-tbaii triixes of the Sulimanis arc held in check 

nsi ^ 0 (nmp;tti(>n of the Zliob valley ; whilst the central 

dominant position at Qnctta safeguards the peace and security of 
and <d’tln> wildest of the Balucli liills occupied by the Karis 
ami Bngtis, no less than it lairs tlic way to an advance upon India 
by way of Kamh-drar. Komimilly all the pjwiiiees and districts of 
Babu'diistan, with the exception of the ceded territory ivhieh we 
call British Baluchistan, are under the Kliaii of Kalat, and all 
ehiefs acknowledge him as their suzerain. But it may be doul3ted 
if this su/:eraintj was ever oonvpleto, or could 1*0 maintained at all 
but for rbe assistance of the Ihitisli Govermnont. The Baluch is 
still essentialiy a robber and a raider (a trait which is common to all 
trilies), and the iristoryoi' Bahichistaii is nothing but a story ofsue- 
ceBsfnl robberies, of lawless rapine and bloodshod for 'Nvhich plunder 
and devastation ivere accounted a ivoj’thy and lionoinuble return. 

Extensive changoH liave takmi plaeo in the climatic condition of 
tlie country— ciauiges which are some of them so rcoeiit as to be 
Ciimate. ’p^ded by surveyors who luivc Ibuud the remains of 
forests 331 districts now entirely dasiecatod. Possibly tlie 
ordinmy procnss(e'3 of denudation, and ci-osion, acting on tliosc recent 
dfiposits ovoelio the liarder bods ol‘the older series, may have 

uiiudt to say to ihcsvi clijnatic ebauges, and the wanton destniction 
of IVmesls may have asBisiod the clforis of natui'o; but it is diilicult 
to underst.yi<l tli«> widespread desiccation of large aroiis of the 
Bdiicli lugliipids, wiici’e ovith.UKuis of Arab irrig<d.ion works and of 
mdtivatioa stiU^ alkst to a once lUnivishing agi'.icultuval conditiuii, 
without 3]j)poaling to more rapidly destrindivc iiriiieipies for the 
T]un*(? is am]de juoof iliroughout tlic country of altciu- 
tions of level ivilliin I'cccjit gouiogi(3 periodB ; and there have even 
been C( on pressiauH, resulting in a' relative i-isc of the ground, over 
the crests of anticlinal folds, within histmie rt>(303'd. that 

this emripressirjn is still going, oji ivas given on 20t]i Decoinher 
1892, when a severe earthquake resulted from the siidd( 3 n yielding 
of the earth’s crust along what aptiears to b(?, aii ohl line of faultj* 
west f»f ihc Khojak !unge, wdicreby an adjustment took placfi 
inilicated ]iy a shortening of Ho.mo 2| feet on the railway lino ivhieh 
crossed tim* fault. Nor should the eYidence.s of active volcanic 
agenry aiforded ly the mad volcanoes of the const be oveiiooked. 
It is pu'obably to climatic changes (whatever their origin may 
have been), rather than, to the etfeota oftiibaldistiirbarjces, that the 
Arab’s di.sa|>[uarance froin the liekl of trade and agriculture must be 
atiribiitud. 

Liw and outer, and with thmu prosperity, were revived fora 
short spaeo by tho treaty of 1851 between the Khau of Ralat and the 
MM^m Goveniinont, but with the breaking of that 

hh^ory, old stu-to of confusion to 

which it was iuteuded to put an eud. Tho chiefs of 
Las ami the Claris 3ind Bngtis, Key and iMjikran, all throw off 
thtlr -allegiance,. and anarediy beemne so widespread that the Biltisli 
(hivermmmt agaifi interfert d. The tri'aty of 1854 was renewed in 
18Ttl by/Loi'd Sa-ndcinauA advice), and the ,Khan 

pceiyoamubsthidhd aid from .the Governmont in the form of an 
aTinugl subsidy of a lakh of Tiiiu-as, instead of tlm 50,000 previously 
.aAsigiiefl'to 'hmn The treaty of 1S54 was a treaty of alliance 
nifonsuui ami defensive, The treaty of 1876 reiiowcd’ these terms, 


hiw and order established. The nehuloiis claims of Afghanistan to 
Bibi and Pishiii were disposed of by the tnaity of Gandaiuak m tin*, 
spmigof 1879, and the final consolidation of tlie oAisting fonn of 
Kalat adminiBtratioii was clfected by Sandeman’s expedition to 
: Khardn in 1883, and the .recoiieiliatio.Ti of Azad K.han, the great 
i Kaoshirwani chief, with the. Khan of Kalat. British .Balueliistan 
was incorporated with British India by tho resolution of 1st 
Noveinbcr 1SS7, and divided into two districts— Qiicdda-Pishin and 
Tal Chotiali—to bo administered by a (lepiity-commissioner and a 
regular staif. : 

In 1890 and 1891 were carried ont that series of ]H,:ditieo-militaTy 
expeditions which resulted in the occupation of tlie lihob valley, 
the foundation of tlie central cantonment of Fort Sandeiiian, and 
t.ho extimsion of a line of outposts wliich, connuenedng at Quetta,^ 
may be said to rest on Wana north of the Goniui. Tlie eiiect of 
these expeditions, iiiul of this extensitiii of military occii|)atioii, ha,s 
been to reduce the independent Pathan tribes of the Snlimani 
mountains to effective order, and to put a stoji to border raiding on 
the Indus plains south of tlte Gomul. In 1893 serious diiiVvreucea 
arose between tlie Khan of Kalat and Sir James Browne, who 
succeeded Sir Robert Saiidoman as a<^eiit to the governor-general 
ill Baluchistan, arising out of Mir Khiiidad Khairs outrageous 
conduct in tho maiiagoihent of his owni court, and the treatment of 
his officials. Finally the Khan was deposed, and his son Mir 
Mahommed Khan succeeded in November 1893. Since then the 
most important change in Baluch administration has been the 
jierpetual lease and transfer of management to British, agency of 
tlie Nushki district and Niahat, with all rights, jurisdiction, ami , 
admini.stmtive poiver, iu lieu of a jierpetual rent of 9000 ni}.iees 
per aiiiium. This was elfected in, July 1899. This secures tlie 
direct control of the great highway to Sistail wdiicdi has liecai : 
opened to Khahla traffic. 

The revenues of the Khan of Kalat coii.sist partly of subsidies and. , 
partly of agricultural revenue, the total value Ijoing about 500,000 
rupees per annum. Since 18S2 he has received 25,000 rii])ce.s as 
govern nnait rent for the Quetta clistilct, besides 30,000 in lieu of 
transit duties in the Bolan ; this has been increased lately by 9000 
as already stateil. In 1899 the total inrpovts of Kalat were valued 
at 700,000 rupees, and the exports at 505,000. 

A'U'rTioiM’iUEB. — Very little has been jniblished of late yen's about 
Baluchistan, in s})ite of tin? com]»arativc wealth ot‘ ncAV iiiiVrrmation. 
This is due to tin; fact that the ivcords of tlie surveys of India, both 
topographical anil geological, together with the Ga^ettoers (all of 
which are coiitidcntial), absorb most of the information collected by 
Lidiaii Government officials, Tdiis article has been compiled cliietly 
irenn the niipublished notes of the author. 

Tho Ibllowiiig arc amongst the most acees.si]3lo of recent works on 
Baluchivstau wliicli have ].)ecn published since the Sistivii Boundary 
Report of 1S73 l)}^ ,Sir F. Goldsinid : — F loymi, Uue^qUo-t'cd ■ 
lUiliichistan, Londoji, 1882 .— Tuoiixtox, T. Life of Nu'/n/emnn, 
Lomlou, 1896, — Tate, G. P. JCaiatf r/iaiiofrf Calcutta. 1S96. — 
Holuicii, Sir T. “Ethnographic and Historical ISTotes on '.^lakran,” 
Calcutta, li>^y2 {Shir try lioport) ; “ Axitiquitics, Ethnography, &c,, of 
Las Bela and Makran,” Calcutta, 1894 (Surrey Jh'porf) ; “Ancient 
and Medieval .Makran,” voh vii. JfO.k Jonrnrtf LSiffi ; “IVrso- 
Baluch Boundary,” vol. \^. ItG.S. Journal, 1897.— APMahox. 
“The Southern Borderland of Afghanistan,” vol. x. Journal ]{, CL S. 
1897. Notes on Sir K. Sandetnan’s tours in Baliicltishiii will be 
found in vols. v., xii., xiii., and xix. of tim MM,S. JfoccedimtH. 


Bambaralasid. Seu Senecui,. (’■ 

Ba.ITiberg'jj a to-wn and arcliiepiscopal see of Bavaria, ' 

Germany, district of Upper Franconia, on tho Regiiit;?, 2 
miles above its conflueiice with the Alain, and 30 miles 
by rail U. from Nuremberg. The church of Our Lady, a ' 'ffy'f 
Gothic structure of 1320-87, but rebuilt in the Boeoco st}do ' , 

in the 18th century, contains 'wood carvings by Yeit Stoss. y te 

The Altenburg (1266 ft.) has been the foiialice of the 
prince bishops of Bamberg since 12ol, but is of older 
origin. The former Benedictine monastery of St A'licilmel - , ' ■ ;/ 

contains the municipal picture gallery. Tlie royal library ^ 


put lUlaiy cbasigod the policy of non-intervention which was 
tijamtaimd by the funner, by the rceoguition of the sirdai's us w'cil 
■aHAac liliati, and by the appqiiittmmt of the British Govenmn-nt as 




ihspute between tliem. British iroops were to 
(icated m'The Jxhmfa Country .? Quetta was founded ; telegraphs 




developed into an important manufacturing centre, cliieUy ' ' f' 


asBiifiiitiisii* 
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., ;, Bamoerger^' _ Lwdwig ■(1823-1899), ■ .Geniiait' 
econoTiikt and politician, was born on tlie 22nd <d‘ July 
1823 at Mainz of Jewisli parents. After vStiidying at 
Giessen, Heidelberg, and Gottingen, lie entered on tlie 
pi-actiee of tlie law, .Wien the Eevolutioii of 1848 broke 
oat lie took an active part as one of the leaders of the 
Eepubliean party in his native city, lx>th as popular orator 
and a.s editor of one of the local papers. In 1849 he joined 
tlie Free Corps, who atteiiipted a Eepubliean rising in the 
Palatinate and Baden ; on the. restoration of order he was 
condenmed to death, but he had escaped to Switzerland. 
Tile inixt years he spent in exile, at first in London, then in 
Holla, lid ; in 1852 he went to Paris, where, by meaiivS of 
}>iivate connexions, lie received an appointment in the 
bank of Bischoffheim and Goidsclimidt, of wliicli he became 
managing director, a post which he held till 1866. During 
these years he saved a competence, and gained a thorough 
ac( plain tance with the theory and } practice of finance. 
This lie put to account wdieii the amnesty of 1866 enabled 
him to return to Germany. He was elected a iiiemlier of 
the Beichstag, where Jie joined the National Liberal party, 
for like maii}^ other exiles he was willing to aceejit the 
results of Bismarcli’s work. In 1868 he jmblislied a 
short life of Bismarck in French, with the object of pro- 
diitjing a better understanding of German affair. s, and in 
1870, (.nving to his intimate accpiain tance with France a.nd 
with finaiice, he was summoned by Bismarck to Yersailles 
to help in the discussion of terms of peace. In the 
German Beichstag he was the leading autliority on matters 
of fiiianee and economics, as well as a c4ear and jiersuasive 
speaker, and it wa.s chiefly owing to him that a gold 
cnri-ency was adopted and that the German Imperial Bank 
took its present form ; in his later years he wrote and 
spoke strongly against bimetallism. He. was the leader 
of the Fimv Traders, and after 1878 refused to follow 
Bismarck in his new policy of Protection, State Sociali.sm, 
and colonial development ; in a celebi'ated s]:)eech lie 
declared tliat the day on wliicli it wjis introduced was a dies 
nefuatm ioi' Germany. True to liis Free Trade pvincijtles 
lie and a number of followers left the National Liberal 
].»art 3 ’- and formed the so-called “ Sece.ssioiF’ in 1880. He 
was one of the few prominent politicians who con.sisteiitly 
maintained the struggle against State KSociaiism on the one 
hand and Democratic Socialism on the other. In 1892 he 
retired from political life, and died in 1899. Bamberger 
was a clear and attractive W3.iter, and was a frequent eon- 
trilmtor on political and economic questions to the iVadon 
and other periodicals. His most important works are 
those on the currency, on the French war iiLdemnity, his 
criticism of socialism, and ,his apology for the Secession. 
An edition of his collected works (including the French 
life of Bismarck) was published in 1894 iii hve volumes. 
After his death in 1899 appeared a volume of rcminiscence.s, 
which, though it does not extend beyond 1866, gives an 
interesting picture of his share in the Bevoiution, and of 
. his life in Paris. (.t. w. hk.) 

i^rig a town in Afghanistan, some 80 miles nortlv 
west of Kabul. It was visited by Major Maitland and Capt. 
the Hon. M. G. Talbot during the progress of the Biis.sO“ 
Afghan boundary commission in November 1885. The 
/ height of the valley was feed at about 8500 feet, and the 
country around it carefully siuweyed. The two colossal 
standing figures carved from the face of the cliff (see ninth 
' ed. ii. p. 307) were measured, and drawings made by a 
■/;, native artist. .They proved to bo 173 feet and 120 feet 
liigh resjpectivelj. The Buddhist nature of the figures, and 
’ , of, the caves with which they are surrounded, was verified 
, the observations of these officers, who discovered other 
‘ Buddhist eaves and excavations in the valleys of theBall^hab 


and SarikoL Chahilburj, 28 miles from Zari, on the road 
t(> Baikh hj tlie Balkhab, at tlie east end of the Bokhtagi 
v^alley ; Shahr-i-Babar, about 45 miles above Chaiiilburj ; 
and Gawaigin, 6 miles above Shahr - i “ Babar, are all 
fortified: vsites of a.bout the same age as/th.e relics at 
.Baniidii. At Haibak there is a very perfect excavation 
called the Taidit-i-Eustam (a general name for all inconi- 
preheiisible constructions amongst the modern inhabitants 
of Afghan Turkestan), which con. sis ts of an annular ditch 
enclosing a platform, witli a small house about 21 feet 
square above it, all cut out of the solid rock. There are 
Iiuiidi’eds of caves in this neigliliourhood, all pointing to a 
line of Buddhist occupation connecting Baikh Avith Kabul. 

Talbot, Hou. M. G. Rock -cut Caves and Statues of 

Barnuui,’^ Journal It, AustntL Boc. vol. xviii. Part?]. 

(t. H. 11.'^) 


SaiTIfai a feudatory state of India, in the Ghhattis- 
garii division of the Central Provinces. Its ^ area covers 
1988 square miles. The population in 1881 was 81,280; 
in 1891, 104,367 ; and in 1901, 123,289, showdiig a coii- 
tiiiiious increase. The estimated revenue is Es.76,000 ; 
tribute, Es. 1500. Most of the country is forest, producing 
only timber and lac, but said to be rich in iron ore. The 
northern border is touched by the BengaPNagpur vaihvavq 
with a station at Bamra town. 


market-town in the Banbury parliaiiieiitary division (since 
1885) of Oxfordshire, England, dii the river CherwcII, 77 
miles N.W. of London by rail. Eecent erections include, a 
tein]>erauc6 hall, an institute, and a municipal secondary and 
technical school ; the iniirmaryhas also been enlarged. Fopu- 
latioii (1881), 12,072; (1891), 12,768 ; (1901)" 12,967. 

Banca (Dutch, Bmiha)^ an island off the east coast 
of Sumatra, from which, it is sejxrrated hy Banca Strait, 
and from Billiton (on its east) by Gaspar Strait. Area, 
■1458 srpmre inilus. Geologically it 3‘0sem])les the ^Malay 
Peninsula, its formations being mainly granite, Silurian 
and i.)evonian s.lato, freipiently covered with sand.yfcoiie, 
laterite (red ironstone clay) of small fertility, and alluvium. 

Tlie granite extends from W.N.W. to S.S.E,, forming the 
inoiiutain chains (chief range the Maras). As these lie 
near the east coast, it follows that the rivervS of tlie xvest 
coast are the longer. Another chain rims from west to 
east near i\Uintol<, the chief town. There are no vohjaiioos 
on the island. The chief 3*ivers (Jeiirig, Kotta, and 
Wavingin) are navigable nineteen miles from their inouthvS, 
and are used for the transport of tin. The rainfall, ' 
of grt3at importance for tlie tin exploitation, Is 120 inches 
yearly. It rains, on an average, 168 days. . Politically 
the island is divided into nine mining districts, including 
120 mines, under government control, witli, in ISOS-OIb . 
12,000 workmen, producing 167,369 piculs of tin. The 
population in 1898 -was 93,600, of wEom 260 .were 
Europeans, 32,187 Chinese, 209 Arabs, and about 60,937 
natives. The natives cultivate rice, pepper, gainbier, ■ . 
Liberia coffee, and jjaims, but they are ehiefiy occupied in , 
fishing and in gathering in the produce of the forests. 
Industry (mining excepted) is as unimportant as trade, , 
Muutok, tlie only town of any size, on Banca Strait, has , 
4000 inhabitants. ' , • ' 

ZoxnnnvAK. BanlcariiMpichnvomrs, Amsterdam, 1895 (with 
ijihliograpliy). — F osewitz, IHe Zhin-mmln im ludischeti Oi'emi. 

Fi>r geologic and the tin mines, Jaarhoch w het MljmvQuih v)h 
Jtuld Arasterdam, 1877-84. ,, ' 








Bancroft, Georg'e (1800-1891), Amorican 

historian and statesman, was born in Worcester, Mass., ' 

3rd October 1800, and died in Washington, 13.0,, 17th pt 

January 1891. His family had been in America since , . I I 
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1632j and Ids father, Aaron Bainn’oft, was distinguished 
aa a revolutionary soldier, (dcrgymaai, and author The 
son was educated at Phillips Academyj Exeter, at Ha.rvard 
University, at Pie idolbeig, Gottingen, and Berlin. At 
Gottingen lie studied Plato with Pleereii, Hew Testament 
(Preok with I'licldiorn, and natural science with Blunien- 
bach. Ills heart was in the %vork of Heeren, easily the 
greatest of historical critics t]ie]i living, and the fore- 
runner of the modern scdiool ; it was from this master that 
Bancj'oft caught his entliusiasni for minute painstaking 
erudition. He concluded his years of preparation, by a 
Ihn'c»|>(:‘aTi tour, in the course of which lie received kind 
attention from almost every distiriguislied man in the 
world of letters, science, and art ; among others, fro.m 
Goethe, Humboldt, Schieier- 
inacher, Hegel, Byron, Nie- 
buhr, Bunsen, Savigny, 

Cousin, Con star,!. t, and Man- 
sioiii. Banci’oft^s father was 
a Unitarian, and lie had de- 
voted liis son to the w-ork of 
the ministiy ; but the young 
man's first experiments at 
preaching, shortly after Ids 
return from Europe in 182'3, 
were unsatisfactory, tlie theo- 
logical teaching of the time 
having substituted criticism 
and literature for faith. His 
first position was that of 
tutor in Harvard. Instinc- 
tively a huniauist, lie liad 
little ]*atience with the 
narrow curriculuiu of Har- 
vard in his day and the rather 
pedantic spirit with winch 
classical studies 'were there 
pursuci!, Morc'Cver, he had 
hroi'ight from Europe a nmv 
nuuujer, full of the affecta- 
tions of fovleut youth, anil 
this he wanu wdtlumt case in 
a society higidy satislicd with 
itself ; the young knight- 
errant was tlierefoj’e sub- I 
jected to considorable ricli- ■ 
culo. A little volume of , Geor.je b. 

poetry, tra.iislatioiis, and * 

original pieces published in 1823 gave its author no 
fame. As time passed, and custom created fa,iidliarity, 
his style, personal and literary, ^vas seen to be the outward 
symbol of a firm resolve to -preserve a philosophic calm, 
and of an on or j nous underlying energy wddeh spent itself j 
in labour, ‘‘ olinc Hast, uber auch ohiie B-ast.” He found | 
tile conventional a,tmos]:>liere of Cambridge uncongenial, ; 
and ■with a friend he established the Bound Hill School i 
at Northampton, Mass. This was the first serious effort ‘ 
made in the United States to elevate secondary education ' 
to the plane on which it belonged. | 

Although born into a Whig family, yet Bancroft's i 
, studies carried him irrcsistildy into the Democratic i 
■ party. While a teacher in his owm school lie -Nvas elected 
to the Btato iegisk'fcure as a 3’ieraocrat, but under pressure 
from tlie family of his first wife, wdio were ardent Whigs, 

, he refused to- serve. In 1831 he likewise declined the 1 
' hoiuination of the ]\fassachusetts Democrats for secretary of I 
Btate. By this time he was inliuential in the councils of I 
, his party, and President van Buren appointed him adlector | 
‘uOf the port of Boston, a position wddeh he filled with sue- i 






■y '• 


:V. 3 i '' ; ^ , Two of hk appointees vrere Orestes Brownson and 


Nathaniel HawtlKune. In 184:4- he was the- Democratic 
candidate for the governorship, but he was defeated. In 
1845 he entered Foikh Cabinet as secretary of the navy, 
serving until 1846, when for ir moiitli he ■was acting 
seci*etary of war. Duri,iig this short period in the Cabinet 
he established the naval academy at Annapolis, gave tlie 
orders which led to the occupation of California, and sent 
Zachary Taylor into the deba.teabie land bet^veeii Texas 
and Mexico. He also continued his pleadings for the 
annexation of Texas, as extending “the area of freedom,'' 
and though a Democrat, took high moral ground as to 
slavery; he likcwvise made hiinself the aiitliority on the 
North-Western Boundary question. In 1846 he was sent 
as minister to London, where he Ifved in constant com- 
panionship -witli j^Iacaiilay 
ami Hallani. On his return 
in 184:9 he witlidrew from 
public life, re>si(ling in New 
York. In 1866 he was 
chosen by Congress to de- 
liver the special eulogy on 
Lincoln ; and in 1867 he was 
ap)pointed minister to Berlin, 
wiiere lie remained until Ids 
re si gnatiou in 1 8 7 4 . Tlience- 
forward he lived in Washing- 
ton and Newport. His latest 
official achievements ■were the 
greatest. In the Ban Juan 
arbitration he displayed grejit 
versatility and skill, winning 
his case before the emperor 
Avitli brilliant ease. The natu- 
ralization treaties ■which he 
negotiated successively with 
Frussia and the other North 
German. States were the first 
international recognition of 
tlie right of expatriation, a 
principle since incorpo.rated 
in the law of nations. 

In spite of tlie exacting 
and severe routine of tlie 
ivound Hill School, Ba.ncroft 
contributed frecjU0r.itly to 
. the Xorth Auierkuib Ikvkw 

iKcRoj-i. and ’to Walshs Xnuyi'tvwih 

nashtugton,D,a) i 

(ihtartenp : he also iiiade a 
translation of Heeren’s ■work on The PoJUIvh of Anaeut 
Greece.^ In 1834 appeared the li.rst volume of tlie //A- 
tory ot the United States. The second followed in 1837, 
and others as the exigencies of jmblie life jiermittcal. 
Bnppleinentary to the first vulmne was an article published 
by him in the Forth American Fevieiv fo.r 1835 on “The 
Documentary History of the Kevolution." This article 
not merely brought the new method to the notice of the 
reading public, but revealed to it the ■wealth of material 
available. The nature and extent of his studies, the 
solidity of his work, and the philosophic spirit which 
annuates both, explain the entlmsiasm witli which the 
earlier volumes of Bancroft were received. Their sale at 
home was very large ; they wei’e reprinted in England, 
and translated immediately Into Danish, Italian, German, 
and French. The latest volumes -were considered by all 
competent judges quite as important as, their predecessors. 
When the author was preparing to return from Berlin, the 
Loyal Academy made him their guest at a pmblic dinner^ 
an unprecedented honour ; and the universities of Berlin, 
Heidelberg, and Munich united in a testimonial of' regard. 
At Washington he was the confidential adviser of states- 
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Bancroft’s lustorical creed is lK;st set fortli in tlio addres- 
Jio delivered on tiie seiiii-ccutennial of the Now York Hi7 
torxeal bociety in 1854. In philosophy he found Ik 
tesis for pos. ing a collective human will, revSm. in 
its activities the materials for detenninimr ethical laws 

moiah as elsewhere, the eternal reason is the .liyine 

Km;t b?a mdt in e.xainplcs. 

it must bo a Hint, us lorces constant, and its totality -m 

dividual nS'^ai 

acts with liberty and responsibility; for each in will 
.ificction, and intellect is consubstantial with ’tlie rest’ 

mt the (ollective man evolves better forms of knowded'm 
and behaviour. The organization of society, tEfofe 
pioduces siicce.ssive states, in each of which the princiiile 
of h-eedom IS better established than in the anteellent A 
Puinanoiiey in republican governineiit i.s, therefore based T 
Hpoii corresponding experience and ciiltum, u 1 ts o, 
oihties grow ever .stronger. Tim relation of Amm^n I 

the7S,ro preceded it forms J 

the latest pioot oi those contentions. As Mecrou’s pui.ii p 

sowdit tn \ ^1 documentary evideneo Im 

sought to apply very stringent rules :—(l) Carefullv dis- i 

Sc aids T"" “thorityandl/istorical ilmo- 

nals 01 aids , for example, between a fact recorded at lir.st- “ 

poita I ,ui Ursrvr "z "“isr ";i ? 

bpnning with his residmic.^ 
m Lngland, he brought together at enormous iiaiiis and 
expense the authenticated copies of arcliives, family iiaiiers i 
and personal journals written by liistoric pei-.sonaLn'.s\vhicl’i 
now coiistitute an invaluable treasure in the New \ork ' " 
public library _ They are from evciy land and from every h-'i 
people with which American origins are connected. His p , 

^^uiirds' "‘iv Ti ^w^’ordmg to accejited 

ai iai Js. J .0 avoid dryness and jn-oli.xity he condcn.sed ) 

metjt!rof’ employed the Tluicydideau /„! 

method ol abiiJguucnt or rejiresontation in i.lace of fact 

ohilugues. During his long life enormous strides were ^ 
iiudi, by otlior.s lu collecting the materials of American 
history, aiid^ while m the main he kept jiace witli them by 
l uthless revision, yet oven the latest edition of his work 1’"' 
disregards some minor facts which other.s knoiv for the 
insertion of much which the author alone knew'. 

Bancroft’s imagination and enthusiasm ivere alike ex- 
uborant. His pages abound in fine and acute in.si.>'ht. iOs 
generalizations are vivid and enlightening. He spared no 
pains to acquire true stylo, {frequently rewriting ins chapters 
and sometimes testing passages of pliilosophy and description 
n eight different forms. Yet to a certain extent he lacked 
the representative power and often failed to conceal his art 
imny pages ringing vdth artificial tones. But, after makin y 
aU allowances, it remains true that he had a perfect sense 
of proportion, sound ma.xims, and thorough common-sense. 

He was of that greatest human typo : a man of the pre.sont 
valumg justly the past, and no dreamer. In the nature ' 
and extent of his studies, in the solidity of hi.s work, and E 

spirit which animated his life ho ranks Gull 
^ the foremost historian of the United States, and as an of t 
American historian second to none of Iiis European contoin- Busl 
poranes m the same line. He displayed the heroic, epic salul 
value.of American history, the unity of its course with the Ba: 
great central stream, and dispelled for ever tlie extravagant 
conceptions of a seTitiTnATita.l dfAv.i . : . n I I'BCBIY 
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. Baiicroft, Hy bert Howe (iS32-_) AmA 

SDi of Granville, Ohio, on the 

4ariib™rfri • accumulated a 

? . ‘lo aiyof historical material, and at lust .e,v,. m. 
bumness m order to devote him self ’to the cX Ik a 

oiapij), auJimologj’, aaJ. hi.story. A.s the .■omnil,.,. 
iieceh.siirily rehod upon the Jahours of ,i ,,orps of asAtlnts 
hm work IS, properly ,spe,iki„g, rm ei.cqmo.lLlh nt]ls• 
fhan a nuilied history ; bat ,,, ^ storeho.iL, o « ‘ 

value IS great, and is likdy to lie enduring. 

Bancroft^ Sir Squire^ fSee ,Di>am4 

Banda, a town and district of British India, in the 


ccawai scream, ana aispeJled for ever the extravagant 
conceptions of a sentimental world j'ust emerging from the 
visionary philosophy of the 18th century. (w, Jg. s.) 


It AH 1 1 iT? ujsu-icc 01 isntisli India, in the 

■ Allahabad division of the North-West Province.s. The 
town IS on the right bank of the river Ken 05 lailes 
- south-west of Allahabad, The j.opulatioii is aboit 23,000 • 
‘ the immicijial income in 1897-08 wa.s ll.s.2G,5;H Tin- 
OAvu possesses 60 mosques and 161 Hindu ternphs. ' It 
I lub also a church and an English high school. It is no 
longer a imlitary cantonment. 

> of ^ 306 “ " i J’f'vince. It contaims an area 
t- Tm'sv-T mi population in 1891 ivas 

being 2...1 per, sons per sqiiaro mile- Hindus 
y minibenng' 664,810, Mahoimnedans 40,662, 6hriKtian.s 

tiouwW-M--- ^ii'opeans. In 1901 the piopula- 
hou was lml,o,-,,, showing a decrciise of 11 peiAent 

I *^^0 tbe ottocts of famine. Laud revenue and rates 

.eie icturued as Its. 1,06, 34 J, tlio incidence of asscssniont 
: I"- --o; tbe number of pnlinc was 2 S 

’ hm- hi , T"" l'"’"’l-al crops ’are milk- ^ 

^ othu tood-gruins, pulse, ruie, cotton, and oil-st-ieds 
, Lauda coutoii enjoys a high rejmte in the maritet \ 
uaiich railway Irom Jhmikpur to Jhansi traTer.ses' the 
ougtli ol the distrirt, whicJi i.s also crossed Iw tlm maii 
kiiu oi Jiayt .Iiidiau to Jubbidpnr. 

JSarSda isSamd®, a group of tln-oc chief and 
.Severn les.ser islands in tlie Banda Sea, south of Cei-uu ' 

poitiou oJ Ctmim) and the islaiid.s of Ceram Lant and 
-TO ! am a dj strict of the Dutch ivsidcriey of ALmlioviia Tlir* 

f ('test of Banda Ncim), Whii or Ai 

(bill I farther west), w'lth Bun on its south-west The 
group (total area under 19 square miks) shows iiai-ts of -I 
v jiaiiic formation resembling that of SantorL (in the 

beWkculs hi amounted to 

‘ ^ ^ picul = D)9 lb) niitiiiegs and 2400 piculs 

sear of the Z 1 -f ®“"da (on B. Neiraf, 
biat ot the Assistant B.esident. Jalti or iatti w,-nn,i 

Srofilir'?'' 'f The total popula- 

tioii oi the islands is alioufc 0000, descendants CiP tbo 

am'oh «‘-igbbom-ing isJamk They 

aio Cliiistiaiis and Mahommedans. ^ 

Bander Abisasi, a town of Persia, on the Persian 

S i « it'’'" Arative divisS 

OI the “lYrsian Culf ports,” whose governor reside 

Bushire. It has a population of about 10,000 an iii- 
salubrioas climate, and very bad wate.r. ^ 

Bander Abbasi was called Gombruu 
Oorm-on and Komortm of Portuguoso writiSrumiM ' 

icrliss sr" 

luri of Slmmi'I and the town of Mimib, togethei v4h o? 




c::b;a.:kvI>^^e 

Kish, HI, l lomuiSi (Oroms), and Liirak to the Arab ti“ib(3 of the ]5eiu 
Mahni in return fur |)aviiie.iit ut“ a yeariv rent or tribute. About 
forty years later vSultdn bin Alnnad, the riilur of hlaslcat, having 
l>er.u a]>|>eMb'd to for aid by the Arab iuliabitanta of the ]dace 
again.st PciHiau iiiisi'iiio, oeuiijiied tlie town and obtained a finu^^ 
iVoia tile iVisien <b)verimu']jt eoiu'irndng him in his possession, on 
lilt; conilltion oi' liis ]>iiyuig a yearly rent oj' a few tliousaiid tomans. 
The islands were eonsideroil to bo the jn'ojioriy of Maskat. In 1S52 
tlie Persians expelled tlio Idaskat authorities froni Bunder Abbasi 
and. its district; bat rotire-d viien Alaslvut agreed to pay an increased 
.rent.. By a treaty conelud(M:l jjolween Persia and Maski.t in lSi>6 it 
was RLipnla,tts.l that Bander Abbasi, tuwm and district and the 
isliinds/ were to be considered Ikn-siaii territory, and leased to 
Maskiit at an animal rent of 14,000 tunians. The. ti'caiy was to 
h.'ive i*ceij in luree for twenty years, but in ]80(> the. i-Nn'sian 
ftneriiiueut to<.ik advantage uf the assassination of Sayyid 
Tiniwaini, the sulhui of .Maskat, to install as governor of Bander 
Abbasi and district a norninee of its own, who agined to jn,}' a rent 
of 20,000 tomans j)er annum. Fni'ther diliiculties iiiisiiig lietween 
Persia and .Maskat; ainl the ruler of the. hitter, tlieii iii ])OSKessiou 
of a |unverfnl iloet, tlireatening to Idoekadc Bainloi* Abbi'isi, the 
Persian (kivennuent solicilefl l.hc grunl utlices of the Britisli 
t-ioveriinu.mt., and the lease wus renewed for another eight years 
np<m payment of 20,000 tomans per minuiii. This was in 1868. 
In the same year, however, the .sultan ot‘ Maskat was expelled by^ 
ti sntxiessful revolt; and the lh.‘rsiau Govennuent, in virtue of 
a. clause in iho lease allowing them to canoe] the contract if a 
conejneror tddainod ]a).s.sc.,s.sio]i of iMa.skat; iiistidlcd their ow*u 
goveruoi' at Bander Akibdsi, and have retained jiusses-sioa of the 
place ever since (Oiirzon, J^ersia, il, 424). 

Bander Abb.dri has a lively trade, exjtorting iniicli of 
tlie pnidiiee of Yezd and Kerman aiJ.d Plasteni Persia, 
arid supplying import.s to tliose districts and Kliorassan. 
Bander Abb.isi lias a Britisli ].)ost oliice, and the mail 
steamers of the British India B train KTavigation Company 
call at tlie port weekly. The following table shows tlie 
Value of the exports and inij)orts fi‘Oin and to Bander 
A])basi in thousands of pounds sterling, and the shipping 
entered and cleared at tln.^ port in tliousarids of ton.s, 
according to British consular re}>orts : — 
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for many generations a hereditary jiatrimony of J:h.c sheikh 
of an Arab tribe, in this case the Jovasmi tribe, and it 
was only in 189S that the Arabs v/ere expelled from the 
place by a Persian force. ^ Bander Lingali is the chief 
port for the. Persian province of Baristan, and has a 
thriving trade with Bahrein and the Arab coast. It has 
a British post office, and the British India CoinpaDy’s 
steainens call there weekly. 

'a. royal and parliamentary lmi“gh ■ (Elgin , 
gronj:!) and the county town of Banii'sliire, on Moray Firth, 
50 miles K.KW. of Aberdeen by rail. In 1888, 425 
vessels, of 37,377 tons entered ; in 1898, 449 vessels of 
43,772 ton.s. Coal and timber are the principal imports. 
(For statistics of the fishery district of which Banff is the 
centre see the following article.) Population of municipal 
burgh (1891), 3870; (1901 ), 3730 ; of parliamentary burgh, 
which includes Macduff (1891), 7578 ; (1901), 7148. 

Ba-nlFshire^ a maritime county of ]S".E. Scotland, 
bounded on the N. by the iMoray Firth, on the E. and S. by 
Aberdeenshire, and on the W, by Elgin and Inverness siures. 

Jrm and FopvMUo/i.—ln ISDl the Aberdeen portion of the 
p.irisli of Gabnick was placed in Baiilf ; the Baiiffriiire portions of 
Cainiie mid King Bdwaril were separated from the Alierdeeii 
portioms and transferred to otlier Banff piavislies ; Gartly, Glass,* 
New Macliar, Old Deer, and St Fergus were wholly traii.sreiTed to 
Aberdeen. 0.f parishes divided between Bardf and Elgin, Boharnu 
Inveravoii, ami Keith were idaeed wholly in the formerj and Bellio 
and llotbes in the latter. According to the latest otlieial estimate 
the area of the county is 4.05,482 acres, or about sipiare miles. 
The population was in ISSl, 62,786; in 1S91, ^1,190, or, on 
the above area, 61,684, of whom 29,547 were males and 82,127 
female.^. On the old area, taking laud only (410,112 aertis or 640’8 
.s<[uare miles), the jiiiiiiber of persons to the sipiare mile in 1891 
was 100, and the number of acre.s to the person 6 4, the eoiiuly 
ranking fourteenth in Scotland in respect of density of population. 
Ill the registration comity the pojuilatinn increased between ISSI 
and. 1891 by 2‘S per cent. In 1901 the ])opulatioii w'as 61,487. 
Between 1881 and 1891 the excess of birtlis over deaths was 9590, 
and the increase of the resident jtopulalion 1718. Tlie following 
table trives jiarticulars of births, deatli.s, and marriages in 18S0, 
1890, lind 1899 ' A . V 
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Deatli.'-t. 
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1880 
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1873 
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1006 
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Bander Ling-alls, a temmof lArriu, on thcPorsiim 
Ilixlf, and al;)Qut 300 iuile8 sea from l^usliire, in 26'^ 
33' X. lilt, and 54’' 51/ E. long. It forms part of the 
adiiiinidtrative division of the Persian Gulf ports/' whose 
governor ]x\sides at Bushire, and has a population of about 
10,000, The following table shows tlie value of the ex- 
poj’lH and inij'iorts from and to Bander Lingah, in tliou- 
sands of pounds sterling, and tlic shipping, in thousands 
of tons, a(.ieordiiig to British consular rej)orts. Xearly one- 
• yhalf of the exports anti imports is in pearls, which pass 
Bander Lingah in transit from the fisheries on the Arab 
■ : const to Boirdiay : — 


Till.* birth-rate, death-rate, and marriage- rate ant all below tin; 
rate.s for Scotland. Tint fonowing talxle gives ibe birili-ratc, death- 
rale, and inaii'iage-rato per thousand of llio pupuhition for a series- 
of years:-- ,■ ' ■- ' 
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The number of GaelLc-.speaking persons in the county iu 1891 was- 
688, of whom 3 spoke Gaelic only, and there were 5 foreigner. 
Valuation in 1889-90, £24-2,149 ; ii/lS99-1900, £261,677. 

Administration , — The county returns a member to parliament. 
Koyal burghs are Banff (B730) and Gullcu (4059), which belong to 
the Elgin group of parliamentary burghs, tiie parliamentary btirgh 
of Banff having a population of 7578 in 1S91. The chief police- 
burghs are Buckie (6541), Keith (4753), and Macduff (341 S). 
There are 22 civil pari.slies, most of which belong to the Buchan 
Combination, and the number of paupers and dependants iu 
September 1899 was 1587. Banffshire forms a sberiff'dom with 
Aberdeen and Kincardine shires, and there is a resident sheriff- 
substitute at Banff, who sits also at Keith, Buride, and Dufftown.* 
Mu€aMo7b,-^Twenty-fivG school boards manage 73 schools, which ' 






higher education, and the county council out of the ^ ^ residue . 
grant subsidizes classes in agriculture, navigaliou,- veterinary seience; 
and cookery and laundry work. * , > 

. Agrmlktre.-^The pereeiffage of cultivated area was 36 *'9 iu 1898; 
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distillers tends to keep up the aerea^Cj though the predominant 
crop is oats ; the barley acreage was 11,725 in' 1S98 and 16,504 in 
1899, and the oat acu'eage was 46,874 in the latter year. Cattle- 
feeding is, however, the staple agricultural industry. There is also 
a fair proportion of dairy firming. The following table gives the 
firiiieipal acretigo at intervals of live years from ISSO 


Year. 

Area njuler 
Crops, 

Coni 

Crops. 

Green 

Crops, 

Clover. 

1 Pernj.anent, 

1 l^astvire, , 

Fallow. 

ISSO 

167,317 

02,009 

28,875 

67,1617 

8,046 

300 

1835 

163,595 

62,457 

27,078 

05,558 

12.290 

273 

1800 

17*2,r>(>:3 

62,2^18 

28,368 

60,618 

ipooo 

312 

1805 

160,240 . 

57,810 

25,503 

62,801 

1:1,050 

140 

1800 

160,260 

57,640 

25,0:31 1 

67,065 

0.802 

88 1 


The following table gives particulars of the live stock in the same 
'/ears : — 


'rotfil Total 
Horses. Cattle. 


Cou's or 
Koirtirs in 
Milk 01- Call* 


ISSO 8127 40,259 12,548 49,128 2837 

1835 8072 43,574 13.6S2 57,816 3920 

1890 8381 45,216 13,970 68,262 4306 

1895 8881 41,764 12,470 62,703 2461 

1899 8915 44,561 13,377 71,400 2735 

Of 3/37 lioldings in 1895, the date of the last return, the average 
si^e was 43 acres. The percentage under 5 acres was 20*84, between 
5 and 50 acres 51*73, and above 50 acres 27 *43. Farms between 
50 and 100 acres numbered 556 ; between 100 and 300, 439; and 
, over 300 acres, 30 ; only 2 being over 500 acres. There were 30,955 
acres under wood in 1895. According to the census of 1S91 there 
were 7139 men and 415 women engaged in agriculture, 

IndifMries ami Trade, — Woollen factories have .spread to Bufl- 
town, liothieinay, and Gollachy, and engineering works in Banif, 
Portsoy, and Keith are of importance. There are seven liarbonrs 
at which a uiiscellaneous and fish trade is done — Banff, Macduff, 
Buckie, Gardeustowu, Portsoy, Cullen, and T’ort Gordon ; and fishing 
is prosecuted at fourteen creeks or harbours along tlie Baun’shtre 
portion of the Moray Firth. The herring season lasts from June 
to Septenihor ; white fishing is prosecuted all tlio year round. Tliero 
•are two fishery ilistriets in the county centring respectively in 
Banff and Buckie, for v/hich, conjointly, the following table gives 
statistics: — 


V ! 

lit ear. ; 



Boats. 

V-ilne of 

r Fisheniee)! 

Total Value 
of all I'isli, 


No. 

Toils. • Value, 

, and i-;oys. | 

1800 ' 

1221 

17.101 £135,664 

; £120,872 .5110 ' 

£125,852 

189S 1 

1161 

2i;7l4 £202,819 

1 £152,676 8512 i 

£80,020 

■1899 i 

U97 

23,004 £218,871 

1 £387,023 5364 ! 

£79,6112 


'I'lie herring catch only was valued at £4.1,478 in 1899. The 
number of persons cmjdoyed in the two districts in 1899 in con- 
nexion with the various branches of the sea fisheries vvas 57S7. 
Baiilf contains large limestone deposits ; 24,803 tons valued at 
£9385 weiu raised in 1895, and 38,355 tons valued at £5819 in 1899 ; 
there is also a little granite -quainying, the output being 1470 tons 
in 1895 and 7138 tons in 1899. The total industrial population 
in 1891 was 5175 men and 1479 women. The Great N'ortli of 
Scotland and the High land llaihvay Companies have togctlier 
added 30 miles to the railway mileage of the comitjv 

Au'rHORiTiEs.—W. CpvAMOnd. Annals of BaiilL (Few Spalding 
Club) Aberdeen, 1891. — The Guide to CulUii. Cullen, 1896. — The 
Guide to B'ltckk, Buckie, 1898. — T) ii. Go ft don. Chronides of Keith, 
Grange, the. Glasgow, 1880. — Banf shire Tear- Book, Ban If. — 
■ Bmiff and the Akighbourhood, Banff, 1879, — Trans, of Banffshire 
Fieltl Club, TysA\^,--Fn)cecdvngs of the Soc. of Antiq. of Scotland, 
JUdinburgh. — Ordnance- Gazetteer cif Scotland, Few edition. Lon- 
don. — Professor Dickie. Botanists Guide to Aberdeen, Banff uVc. 
Aberdeen, 1860.— W. Ckamond.- Church of Bogndie. Bantf, 1880 ; 
.and works by the same author on other churches in the county, 
mostly published at Banff. Inventory of Charters of Callm, Banif, 

' 1887 ; and Inventory of Charters of Banff, Banff. (^W. ava,) 

a market-town of tlie county 
of Kolozs in Hungary, In tke neigliboiirliood rise tlie 
. romantic castles of the noble families B4n.ify and Baresai. 
■It is -the centre of the Hungarian tribe of Kalotaszeg, 
famous for its picturesque dressing, old songs, and popular 
eustohas, but especially for its beautiful female handiwork, 

- the so-daJIcd,**Kalotas 5 ^egi Ya-rrottas/^ Population, about 


a city of .India, the capital of the 
native state of Mysore and also a British cantonment. 
It is 3113 feet above tlie sea, 216 miles west of MadravS 
by rail. The total area is about 15 square miles. The 
total population in 1881 was 155,857, in 1891 it was 
lvS0,366, and in 1901 it was 159,030, showing a. decrease 
of 12 per cent., due to the effects of plague. When tlie 
state of Mysore was restored to its raja in 1881, the civil 
and military station of Bangalore was permanently reserved 
under British jurisdiction as an “assigned tmet.'^ It has 
an area of 12*i S(p.iar(i mih.;s, and had in 1881 a population 
of 93,540; in 1891 (A 100,081, of who.in 17,902 ivere 
Clbristians ; and in 1901 of 159,030, The municipal income 
in 1897-98 was lls.3,29,097 ; the number of boys at school 
was 5227, of girls 2610, giving a total of 7837, or 52 per 
cent, of tlio estimated population of sclinol-going age ; the 
registered death-rate in 1897 w>iB 21*53 per thousand. 
.Bangalore is the headcjuartcrs of a military district, wnTh 
accommodation for a strong force of all arms and an 
arsenal in the old fort. A considerable number of Euro- 
pean pensioners reside here. A new palace has been built 
iur the Maharaja. Tliei'e is an aided Homan Catholic 
college, Ijesides many schools .for Europeans. A permanent 
water-supply has been introduced, and a complete syste.un 
of drainage is under consideration. Bangalore is on 
important raibway centre. There are two cotton mills 
vvitli 248 looms and 30,872 spindles, employing 1600 
hands ; four breweries, with an annual out-turn of 470,000 
gallons. The city sufiereM severely from plague in 1899 
W 1900. 

Tlie district (M B.'VNGAi'.ori'E borders on the Aladras district 
of 8alevn. Its area is 2550 srpiaro miles ; its population 
in 1881 w'as 669.139, and in 1891 it was 802,994, show- 
ing an increase of 20 per cent., ijT an average density 
of 314 per 8(jua.re mile, being considerably the higliest 
I'ate in Mysore ; in 1901 tlie population was 877,927, 
showing a furtln'r imTcaso of 9 ]ier cent. The dist.net is 
crossed by several liiicH of i*ailway. Outside Bangalore 
city there is a woollen mill ’with 38 looms and i()8B 
spindles, oin] Joying 200 hands, which tiirn.s out blanlcets, 
cloth, for greatcoats, and woollen stuffs to the annual value 
of Es.2,51,600. 

a state of Scmtheirn ]hdia,y.suY^ 
rounded by the Madras district of KnimooL Area, 255' 
square miles; population (1891), 35,406 ; (1901), 32,279. 
Estimated revenue, ils.'2, 23,000, of 'whic.li a largo ].;ortion’ 
is alienated in gnints to junior branches of the family ; no 
tribute ; number of schools, 20, with 671 pupils in 1897-98. 
The tow.n of B axg ana p able is situated in 15'’ 15' N, kit. 
and 78° 20' E. long., not far from tho branch of the 
Southern Maratlia Eaihvay from Guntakal to Be^wTira. 




the capital of Siam^ situated on the river , 
Me Fam, in 100" 30' E. long, and 13“ 45' N, lat, under- 
went great changes and developments ’within the last 
quarter, and especially during the last decade, of the 19tli ■ 
century. The main streets are now for the most part 
wide, well-made, well-policed, and lighted with electricity. 
The town is traversed by electric trams, and the river 
is crowded with steamers. The larger ships are specially 
built with flat bottoms for crossing the bar, -where no im- 
])rovenient has yet been effected by the Government, and ■ 
the maximum depth at high water does not exceed, 15 
feet. The more important European countries and tho 
ITnited States ai‘e now represented by a minister plenlpo- • 
tentiary and a consular staff, and the European colony has 
increased to over 600 in number, and includes represent- ' 
atives of many .of the best- known firms in the East ' 
and of the more important banks. The town is con-- 
nected with Pa-knam at tlie mouth . of the . river by, W:' 
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steaiu tramway, and tlie railway to Koxat, on the lower 
sections of wliicli the troJiie lias been steadily in creas- 
iu.ix, was opened for traffic to that place towards the 
cmd of 1900. The atiairs of the town were for 1^^^^ 
time controlled by a Local Goveranient DepartBient, 
Latterly a Sanitary Board has been created, and has done 
excellent work, not before it w'as needed. In the near 
future a nninicipality wo* II probably be formed in which 
the European residents wall be represented in proportion 
to their interests, in wdiicli case it may he expected that 
tlie long- talked- of -waterworks and drainage sell enie aril 1 
be evlIVKdively carried out. There are good dispensaries 
and. bosjoitals, and Ifrerich, 'Roman Gatliolrc, and Americaii 
i ‘I'oteslant missions. {Steps are being taken to impro've 
primary education liy raising the efficiency of the monas- 
tery schools and lu-iiigirig them under regular Govern- 
ineut siijicr vision. dlhe ]»o|:)u1atioii, though composed, 
principally of Siamese and Cl.nriese, includes representa- 
tives of every race to be found in Indo'-lJhina, as w^ell 
as a large number of natives of India. Tlie total has been 
varioiisly estimat-ed, and probaldy exceeds 400,000. 

Idle climate, though enervating from the humidity 
of the atinosjdiere, is not one of extreme lieat, owing 
to its proximily to the gulf, from wdneli during the hot 
season (February to April) a strong sea-breeze blo^vs 
nearly every day. OS'" Fahr. is an exceptional maximum 
ill the daytime, and at night the thermometer generally 
falls hclo-vv 90k ‘"^nd renders sleep possible. In the rainy 
.season (May to Octol'ior) tliere is a rainfall -wliieli seldom 
exceeds 50 indies. The cold season -wiiieh follows is dry 
and jdeasant, tlif3 temperature at night occasionally falling 
below 70^ Fahr. 


In 1888. 47‘i sliips of ions (396 of 300,247 tons, steam) 

{h'-nred ilio j'iort ; in 1898 ilic total iiTiuiber was 524 of 453,341 tons 
(50!) of 444,053 ions, steam). Tliese figures do not me! iidej links, 
of which from 200 to 300 enter the ]»ort from the Malay pr'iiinsiila, 
(jVimhodiaii, ami Houlh China ]iort,s in llin oniirso of the year. For 
lilt* ten years ondiii.ti; 1898 llritiHli sh3])jiing avcavitted 74 per eeiit. of 
1 1si'. whole, and iij vahio of’ eargoe.s eanieri roaelioflun even Jiighrn: 
•peive.nhigf^ The transferruee. of hofli Cm Holt HingjpHU'e and 
Seoliidi Orhninl Iloinffion,!.' lines if^ the Cerman flag in 1899, and 
dir eHLmpi'i.so of tin- ilmiish .‘Kasf Adatie Company, will efiect a 
eonsideiahle rrdimtion in llioja* figures in the mevt few y-ars. In 
ISs!) Ihe trit'il exports wur<i valuod at .412,285,280, and in 1899 at 
.4.3,j.2fh775 ; the valiif! oi' th(3 rice OTit|nit in IS!) 9 -was £2,223,953, 
and (A‘ teak £323,807. 3'lic im ports in 1SS9 were valued at 
.£ 1, 59th 257, ami in 1899 .it £2,532,137, treasiire being the largest 
item in fjoth years, followed by ootton goods, opium", silk goods, 
gunny bags, in m, steel, and inaebineiy. 

For reeeiit autlmritlos, see .Siam. (h.AV. Sm.) 


a miinici[ial (1883) and contributory par- 
liamentary boroiigli (Carnarvon ’ district),: seaport, and: 
ma.rket towai of Chrnarvonsliire, Korth Wales, at the north 
end of Aleuai Strait, 240 miles W. of London hy rail. 
The Cathedral h.as been restored ; there are three other 
ehiirdies and twenty -one Nonconformist chapels. The 
town council possess tlie gas and water -works, electric light 
works, a line promenade pier and ferries, lino (enclosed) 
open-air geu-5vat0r baths^ museum and reading-room, in- 
, fectious discase.s hospital, and public cemetery. ' The TJni- 
vorsity College of North Wales (1883) is located hero, and 
, a hffil ior iem students lias l)een j.>rovided. There are 

•■.also, the Lidependent and Baptist Colleges, the Normal 


College, the North Wales Training College, ami two inter 
. gpMiate - Schools (boys and girls), trvo public halls, and an 


. inflmiary/;- Area of mmiicijxil borough, 1208 acres. 


. (Bangor, a city and seaport of Maine, IhS.A,, 
capita] of Penobscot county, situated in the southern 
|hii't of the State, on the 4vest l^ank of Penobscot river, 
Several branches of the’ Maine Central Railway have their 


termini here. Bower for j-iiannfacturing is snj:)plied liy 
the PenohsGOt, and the city has large and varied manu- 
factures. The lumber busmess is, however, still of the 
greatest importance, 175,000,000 teet of lumber being sawn 
gbimuallyx Population (188()), 16,856 ; (1900), 21,850. 

Bangweuillg a shallow^ lake of Eastern Central 
Africa, roughly oval in shape, formed by tlie head^ stream 
of the Congo. It lies betxveen KF 48' and IF 3F S. lat. 
and is cut by 30" E. long. Except on tlie west, its 'shores 
are fringed with marsh, overgrowm with reeds and papyrus. 
The three islands Kiriii, Kisi, and Mbawala much diimnisli. 
the extent of open writer, the channel between the two 
foi’iner lieing 3-|- miles w-ide -^vitli a deptli of 12|- feet, and 
tliat botweeii Kisi and Mbawala neaiiy 5 miles with 15 
fe‘et in the centre. On the -west shore a long narrow' 
peninsula almost separates the lakelet Chifunawuii from 
the main 1)ody of water. The Chamliezi, the most remote 
head stream of the Congo, enters the south-east corner 
tlirough a mass of acjiiatic vegetation, wdiile some 25 miles 
fartlier -west the Luapiila makes its exit through a vast 
marsh extending to 12" 20' S. lat. Though heard of l>y 
tlie Portuguese traveller Lacerda in 1798, Bangwetilii was 
first reached in 1868 by Dr Livingstone, wdio died six 
years later among the sxvamps to the south. It wa,s 
partially surveyed in 1883 by the French traveller Giraud, 
and first ciix'urniiavigated by Mr Poulett AFeatlierley in 
1896. Its altitude is about 3700 feet. 

Boii €reogrfq}Mcal Jotmia2, vo], xli. p. 241 ; vol. xiv. 561, 


(Dutch, Baru^/jermasv)^^ a district 
in -the south-east of Borneo, on the Bari to, nowy after 
mucli fighting and insurrection, the chief district in tlie 
residency of South and East Borneo. The seat of tlie 
Resident is at the town of Banjermasin, in 3" IS' 8., 
114" 35' E., on the left bank of the Barito, -where its trilm- 
tary, tlie Martapura, forms with it the small island of Tatas. 
As liotli these rivers are navigable for large vessels, the 
town is a trade-centre for the products of all the districts 
along their banks (benzoin, rattans, wax, gold, diamonds, 
iron, and weapons). The population in 1898 -was 48,021, 
including 2230 Chinese, 882 Arabs, and 531 Euro])eaiis. 


Eanlfim ©tiaindra Ohatterji (1838-1894), 
the greatest novelist of India in the 19th century, was 
born in tlie disti’ict of Tw’-enty-four Pargai:ias in Bengal in 
1838. Lie received an English education, first in t:iie Hugll, 
College, and then in the Presidency College of Calcutta, and 
he was the first B.A. of the Calcutta University. Bhortly 
after leaving college he p-iiblislied his first historical novel, 
the or The Chiefiavn/s IJmighter, To 

Banldm Chandra is due the credit of creating in India 
a school of fiction after the inodern European model. 
His first wxvrk, 'named above, and modelled upon the 
style of Sir Walter Scott, made a great sensation in 
Bengal. ^ It was followed by the Kapcda-Kundala and 
the Mrinahni^ and established his fame as a writer, with 
a creative imagmation and a powder of delineation as yet 
unsurpassed in India. In 1872 he brought out his first 
social novel, the Bisha-Briklcha^ or 2%e Poison Tree^ w’hicli 
W'as follow'ed by others in rapid succession. For over 
twenty years the reading public in Bengal recognized and 
felt the powder of the talented novelist, and Bengali ladies 
in the zenana read every new w^ork of Banldm Chandra as 
it issued from the press. During all these years Bankiiu 
Chandra w^as serving the British Government as a deputy- 
magistrate in various districts of Bengal. His ability as 
a magistrate and as an official wras appreciated, and on his 
retirement he was decorated and made a Companion of 
the Indian Empire. In his last years he -WTote on Hindu 
religion, and died in 1894, Some of his novels have been 
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t!*;ui8]{ited into Eiiglisli by Mrs Kniglit ; and altliougli ; 
inimeroiis works of iiction are now annually produceci in 
every province in India/Bankim Chandra still holds the 
first place. He gathered round him a number of literary 
men who have left their impress on the literature of 
Bengal. In his earlier years he ser'ved his appreiitiee- 
ship ill literature under IswAU Ghandua CirpTAj the chief 
])oet and satirist of Bengal during the earlier half of tlie 


19tli century. Bankim Ghandra^s friend and colleaguej 
Dika Bakdhu Mitra, was virtually the founder of the 
modern Bengali drama. Another friend of Ins, Hicm 
CnAKaiRA. Baker, TEA, was a poet of recognized merit and 
talent. And among the younger men who venei*ated 
Bankim Chandra, and benefited by his example and 
advice, maybe mentioned two distiiigiiished poeta^ Naleik 
Chanora Bek and IIabikdea Nath Tagore. y 


I. History akb Statistics. 

British Banks, 

rilHE folloiving article is confined genera] to the state 
A of affairs at the pi’esent time, and with respect to 
the United Ivingdom does not go back farther than to the 
date when Sir Robert Peeks Bank Acts of 1844-4:5 were 
passed. These Acts have greatly infiuericod the present 
position of banking in Great Britain and Ireland, and it is 
necessary to begin with them, altliougli to render tlie 
history intelligible some references must be made to 
earlier events. The charter of the Bank of England ivas 
dated 27th July 1694, Originally established to advance 
the govermnent a loan of ^1,200,000, the management of 
tlie National Debt of the eomitry has been confided to it 
ever since its foundation, and it has always remained the 
banker of the Grovernmerit. The interest on the stock in 
wliicli. the debt is inscribed has always lieen paid by the 
bank, originally half-3nnir]y, now quiirterfy, and the 
registration of all trauslers of tlie stock itself is carried on 
by its officers. The bank also assumes the responsibility 
of the correctness of all tlie transfers. These circumstance s 
and tlie monopoly granted to it from the date of its 
foundation till 1826, of being the one joint stock bank in 
England and Wales and also of issuing notes which., since 
1833, have been, legal tender in England and Wales 
everywhere except at the Bank of England itself, conilTined 
witli the fact that besides being the banker of tlie Govern- 
ment it is the banker of the other banks of the country, 
and for many years bad the control of far larger deposits 
than any one of them individually, gave it eaily a 
pre-eminence over all the other banks. This pre-eminence 
it vStill maintains, tliougli more than one competitor nowc 
liolds larger 'deposits, and though, collectively, the 
(loposits of the other banks of the country -which have 
c^lHces in London many times overpass its own. In one 
sense the power of the Bank of England is greater no w 
than ever. By the Act of 1844, regulating the note- 
issue of the country, the Bank of Eiigland became tlie sole 
source from ‘which legal tender notes can be obtained, a ^ 
power important at all times, but pre-emiiientl}^ so in 
jjeriods of pressure. The authority to supply the not«3s re- 
c^uired, when the issue needs to oveiqiass tlie limits of the 
Act of 1844, is given by the Government at the request of 
the liank. Hence the Bank of England becomes tlic centre 
of interest at the times -when a “Treasury letter’^ is 
required, and holds then a power, the force of which can 
hardly be estimated. In the early da3^s of the busi- 
ness in England, issuing notes formed, as Bagehot says 
in his Lombard Street, the introduction to the system of 
deposit banking — so much so, that a bank wffiicli had not the 
power of issuing notes could scainety exist out of London, 
where traditional custom associated with the “ Goldsmiths/' 
who took deposits from the time of James I. onwards, had 
established “ deposit banking " as early as the 17 th, century. 

. ' The Bank of England possessed a practical, though 
' perhaps not an absolutely legal monopoly of issuing notes 
in London, and was gradually surrounded by a circle of 


}:>i’ivate l;>anks, some of consideralile powder. T.)ie purely 
city banks associated themselves at the “ Clearing House 
as early as 1776. The BTink of iingland ],ias never formed 
a inoinber of this bod}'', though it “clears on one siiie,"-— 
i.e,, its claim on the clearing bankers is made through the 
clearing house, but the claims of the clearing l3ankers on 
•Ili0 Brink are forwarded direct to Threadneedle Street twice 
or thrice daily. Nor did the banks in Eleet Street or at 
Charing Cross ever belong to it. In 1858 the clearing of 
coiinti’}’ clieques was added through the aiTangemcnts made 
by Sir John Lubbock (afteiuvards Lord Avebury). The 
“coiintiy clearing" is a great assistance to business, as it 
enaldes a cheque drawn on the most distant village in Eng- 
land to lx? dealt with as convenientl3' as a cheque on London. 
The Bank of England, as stated before, W'as incorporated 
by , the Act of 1694. The position of the other 
l;)anks at tliat time -^vas defined hj the Act of 
169 7, which declared that no bank, that is, no joint stock 
bank, wa-s “ to be establislied ivithin. England during the 
continuance of the Bank of England/’ and b}’ the Act of 
1708, wliicli provided that “during the contiii nance of tlm 
.Bank of lilngland, no company or partnership exceeding 
six persons, in England ’’ should “borrow, owe, or take up 
an}^ sum or sums of .moimy 01,1 tlieir bills or .notes, payable 
on demand, or at an.3^ less time than six. inonths from the 
l:>orrowing thereof." This '^vas confirmed hy the A(‘t of 
1800. No change of iriiportance w-as made till the Act of 
1826, which prohibited “ bank notes under and the 

second Banking Act of that year. This act allowed the 
establishment of co -pai'tnerships of more than six per- 
sons, Avliich necessarily were “Joint Btock Companies," 
“beyond 65 miles from London." The Act of 1833 
allowed the eatablisliment of joint stock banks within the 
65-iniles limit, and took awa3^ various restrictions of the 
amounts of notes for less tlian .£50. But the power of 
issuing notes ivas not allowed to joint stock banks within 
the 6 5-niiles radius. 

As dining the whole of the period from 1694 to 1826 
and 1833 no bank could be formed ivith more than six 
partners, the majority of the banks tliroiighoiit England 
and Wales, for more than a century, -were necessarily small 
and usualty isolated firms. Tliose in the country districts 
had frequently branches in the small market to’wns close 
to them, those in London had never more than one ofliee. 
These banks were some times po-werful, but absolute 
secx'ecy wns preserved as to the particulars of tlieir 
business, the amount of capital employed in it and of 
deposits held. This secrecy -^vas preserved by many of 
the private banks as late as the 3mar 1890. Messrs Glyn, 
of Lombard Street, who assumed the joint stock form 
■with unlimited liability in 1885, took tl’ic lead in the 
movement for publishing accounts. It ivas some time 
before the practice became general. The restriction of 
partners, in private banks to six continued till 1862. By 
an Act passed in that year they’- -were allowed to be tan. 
This, however, did not extend to issuing banks, who were 
restricted to six as before. The power of increasing bank 
partnerships to ten has been but little made use of. . i , 
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The rlifiie.ulties of carrying on Imsiness on a large scale nwnopol.y of that hank its the one issuer of nott\s In ]-n)g- 
were augmented by certain legal teclmicalities ■which hind and Wales/ Tlie result has been that nearly all the 
practically rendered largo private banks impossible in provincial banks in Eiighmd had by 1901 lost the riglit of 
ordinary eircninistanees. Hence banking business did not issue. Probably all will do so^ unless legisiation is intro 
begin to assume its present form till almost half-way dnced to resuscitate the local issues in a forni wiiich will 
through the 19th centiuy. The gradual change follo'\ved rcuider them secure and enable them to beas iisetiii to bank- 
the passing of the Acts of 1826-33 and 1844-h5. In- ing in lilngland as the local issiies have been to S<x>th:ind ai^ 
iudenta lly tlie latter legislation had an nnexpeeted inihience Ireland. No security was ever provided for the local issues 
in prrmjotlng the forniaticui. of large and po'werful banks, in the United Kirigdoin. The iequirement.s of the Acts of. 
The inaiii features of the Act of 1844 are as folkms .By 1844-45, w.hich cornpel the Irish and Scottish banks to liold 
it the Bank rd' Ihiglaiid v'as divided into two departments, specie against the notes issued beyond the legal Imiit, do not 
conc 0 i'nt‘d vltli the issue and the other with, the bank- appear to make the coin held a security for them. Tlio 
iiig Imsinoss ; no new l:>aiik of issiie whatever was allowed legislation of 1879, which made them a first charge, wit],i 

tf> bca^staldislied ; resBdetions wtne placed on the English, unlimited liability, on the total assets of the joint stock 

issuing banks. Private issuing banks with not more than banks which accepted the principle of limited liability for 
six partners weiv albnvetl to remain, to araalganiate and the rest of their business, has been the oiily recognition of 
retain their issues. The joint stock banks which possessed the duty to the note-hoklers of rendering them secure. It 
issues were also allowed to continue these, but wlien two lias been a real disadvantage to England that this duty has 
joint stock banks amalgamated, the contlmiing bank only not been sufficiently recognized. A different policy was 
retained its issne. Als(.> w.bert a private issuing bank was followed by Sir Robert Peel in Scotland and Ireland. By 
foimcd into or joined a joint stock bank, the issue lapsed, the Acts of 1844-45, the Scottish and Irish banks weixj 
•All tile .larger pTO^•incial banks in England and Wales had allowed to exceed their authorized issue on holding specie 
practically been banks of issue up te 1844. The enact- to tlie amount of the excess and no restrictioiivS ^vere 
mentvS of that ,year, Ijesides sejiarating the Issue Depart- placed on amalgamations among banks in these countries, 
nient iVom tlie Banking Department of tlie Bank, were In Scotland, and also in Ireland, notes for less than .£5 
arranged with t.he intention of concentrating the note continued to be allowxxl. The result has been that the 

issues on tlie Bank of England in order to secure the I ten large banks in Scotland, and six of the nine, banks in 
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Week, enbiku SATijimAy, 7ra SErn’EMiuni 1 St4. 
Issue Department. . 


Rotes rssued ., „ , „ , „ . . £28,351,295 Chn'eriimeiit IDebt 7 . . ; ... . £11,015,100 

Otli.er Secanities . . . . . . . 2,981,900 

Gobi Com aiid Biillion , ; m . . . 12, 057,208 

Silver Bullion . . . . . « • ■ 1,094,087 

^28, 351,295 ■ .£*28,351,295 


Bmtkmp Department. 



Governnient Securities, including dead - weight 
unity . . . . ^ . 

Other Securities ...... 

Notes . . . . . 

Gold and Silver Coin 


'.Ihyst- ' . 

(5ih]]i* T)<-})nbits (including cveh 
cmimfissioncrs of natioiuil 
accounts) , 

Other Dfpo^its 

Seven Day and other Bilk 


Dared the i2th day of SepteBibci* 18 M 


lilAitKUALL, (diief Casliier 


£870,000 

811,000 

12,821.000 


£14,002,000 


2,110,000 


East India Bonds , 

City Bonds . . , 

^lortgage 
'anee.s — 

Rills of Exchange 
Exchequer Bilks, Stock, 


£198,000 

3,357,000 

020,000 


175,000 

5.631.000 

1.200.000 


883.000 

661.000 


8 , 644,000 


5 , 719,000 
15 , 209,000 ’ 


Bullion 


£ 83 , 482,000 


ThJslntdtttW seveji day and other hills. 


Iix^andj possess the power of issuing notes. The large 
proportion of local branches in these countries has been, 
greatly assisted by this power. 

Tlie iniinediate efik^t of the . division of the Bank of 
England into the two departments — the issuing depax’t- 
o, f the banking de]:)artmeih— is best shown 

BngLmi. l>y comparing the weekly statement of the 

liabilities and of the Bank of England 

of tJiG 7th >September 1844, the date when the first publica- 
tion of accounts was made, according to the old and the 
new i'orrn. The figures are as given mi page 75. 

^ On examining the statement according to the ‘^‘olcl 
iorni./' it will be seen that the iiiaiii difierence between 
the two sides of the account 

Dt. .-633,482,000 Cr, £37,04^3,000 

is the rest 3,^564,0Q0 (omitted in the ‘ ^ old,’' incorporated in 

.k37,046,000 the ‘‘new form"). 

The /'‘Proprietors’ Capital/’ <£14,553,000, and the 
Government securities held against it, £14,554,834, are 
both omitted in the “old form,” but the principal effect 
of the Act of 1844 is shown by the figmres in the issue 
department shown in the “ new form.” It will be observed 
that against £14,000,000 of the notes issued, securities 
were, held, principally Government securities, but the re- 
mainder of the issue was made against bullion. £8, 1 7 5, 0 2 5 
of the notes are returned as in the banking department, 
which had accordingly that amount of specie at its 
disposal, or rather of notes against which specie wns held. 
'Hence, if through any circumstance the Bank of England 
were called on for a larger sum in notes or specie than 
the notes in its “banking department,” now technically 
spoken of as the “reserve,” amount to, permission has 
to be obtained from the Government to “suspend the 
Bank Act,” in order to allow the demand to be met, 
whatever the amount of specie in its “issue department” 
may be. Three times since the passing of the Bank Act--™ 
during the crises of 1847, 1857, and 1866~authority has 
been given for its suspension. On one of these dates, in 
1857, the powers: of the Act had to be exceeded; on the 
other two occasions, the fact that the permission liad 
lieen given stayed the alarm. It should bo remembcied, 
•wlienever the. Act of 1844 is critieizetl, tliat since it (‘aine 
into force there has been no ajixiely as to payment in 
specie of the note circulation ; but the division of the 
specie hei<l into two parts is an arrangement which is not 
without disadvantages. It appears to increase the liability 
to (‘onstant il uctuatioiis in the rate of discount wdiicli is 
one main characteristic of the English money market. 
Between 1822 and 1814 a rise in the Bank rate above 4 
per cent, was rare ; 5 per cent, wns occasionally charged, 
and 6 x>er cent, on 1st August 1830. Of late years the 
changes in the Bank rate have been constant, and the 
iiiictnations, even in ordinary years, very severe. Thus in 
1899 tlio rate was 4 per cent, on 9th May, and 7 per cent, 
on 19th December. From the day when the Act came 
into operation in 1844 to the close of the year 1900 there 
had been 100 changes in the rate. The other hopes which 
Sir R. Peel expressed in 1844, such as that after the Act 
came into force commercial crises would cease, have not 
been realized. There liavS been frequent discussion among 
bankers and occasionally with the Governinent as to the 
advantage it might be to grant the Bank of England an 
automati{‘ power to augment the note issue on securities 
when required — similar to that possessed by the Bank of 
Germany (g.i?.) One of the hindrances to the success of 
the plan has been that hitherto the Governinent, acting 
on the advice of the Treasury, has required an extremely 
high rate of interest, of which it "would reap the advantage, 
to be paid on the advances made imder these conditions. 
The object of the arrangement of the Bank of Germany is 


to prevent panic, hence only a rate of 5 per cent, has been 
geneinlly charged, though in 1899 the rate wns 7 ])orcent. 
for a short time. The proposal made by Mr Low- e (after- 
•wards Lord Sherbrooke) in 187t3 was to charge 1 2 per cent., 
a rate which presupposes panic. Hence the negotiations 
came to nothing. The Act of 1844 remains unaltered. 
The issue on securities, allowed by it to tiie Bank of Eng- 
land, was origmally £14,000,000. This has since been in- 
creased under the provisions of the Act to £17,775,000 (3rd 
March 1900). Hence the notes issued by the Bank have 
less gold by £3,775,000 behind them than j^reviously. 
Clause 3 of the Act of 1844 allowed silver to form part of 
the specie to be held against tlie issue to an extent “ not 
exceeding one - fourth part of the gold coin and bullion” 
held, and it will be observed that £1,694,087 in “silver 
bullion ” was held in the issue department- — first return, 
7 th September 1844. This had been increased to£2, 727, 001 
by the 3rd October 1846. After that date the amounts 
declined till 20th August 1853, "when the last entry dis- 
appeared from the accounts of the bank. 

The Bank of England had no branches before 1826. 
It has now offices at Birmingiiam, Bristol, Hull, Leeds, 
Liverpool, Manchester, New^castle, Plymouth, Portsmouth, 
We>stern London (1 Burlington Gardens), La-w Courts 
Branch (London, W.G.). Originally, besides the Bank of 
England, nearly all the provincial banks in England and 
Wales possessed the privilege of issue. By the Act of 
1844, the maximum circulation of the English issuing 
banks "was fixed at the average circulation of tlie t\velve 
weeks before 27th April 1844. 

The numbers were fixed at 

207 Private jjanks wirh an autliorized issue of . £5,153.417 

72 Joint stock tanks witfi an autlioi i^jod issue of 3,478,230 

£Atm,647 

and tlie actual circulation of tlie country in October 
1844 was as folio vvs I— 

Notes 'm Circidaiton . — The monthly return of the oirculation 
ending 12tVi October 1844 (Stamps and Taxes, 25th October). 

EiifjlaniL 

Private banks . . . . . . £4a>74,162 

Joint stock ban k;:^ . . 3.331,510 

. BcvthisiiL 

Chartered, juivate and joint stock banks . 2,987,005 

Ireland. ■■ . 

Bank of Ireland . . . . . . 3;597.‘S50 

rrivaii- and joint stui k ])anks . . . 2,450.2tll 


Total 


£17,047.454 


In January 
duecd to : — 


1901 the number and amounts' were re- 


33 Private banks . 

27 Joint stock banks 


-lutliorizptl i.i'iue, 
. £1,220.588 

1,541,735 


Actual it'sua. 
£314,700 
825,000 


The issues have gradually diminished under the ])ro vi- 
sions of the Act of 1844, designed, as mentioned bedbre, to 
eoncenii’ate the note issue of England and Wales on the 
Bank of 'England. 

Tlie yearly average of notes in circulation of the Bank 
of England, of the banks of issue in England and Wales, 
and in Scotland and Ireland, and also bullion at the 
Bank of England was as follows : — 

E'iifjland mid Wales. 

Bullion ill Private 

Baiifc Banks. 

:: £15, 567;qoo ' :;::;:£L880, 

Bcotlmid ami Imlmid. ■■■ 


1844 


Bank of 
England. 
£21,030,000 


Joint Stock 
Bankp. 
£3,483,000 


Banks in 
Scotland, 


Bank of 
Ireland, 


1844 £3,020,000 £3,523,000 


Irish Banks. 

£2,205,000 

S. II 


Total ■ 

Oreat Britain 
and Ireland* 
£38,147*000 

iiiiili 


[beitbh' 


B A N K I N a 


iSliliSfi 

iHliiii 


We -may compare this amount with the cireuhitioiB 
Jaiiuary 11)01 :— 


Bank or }iki<(iari(l , 
Private banks 
rfoint stock banks 

Total ill Eiij^Iainl 
Bcotlaini 
Ii’olaiid 

United iviiK^doin 


. -£91^.795,r)99 
^144,760 
825,009 

. £d0,9t)5.d68 

s,r»6n,7-t:) 

7,2SS,3GO 

, 1*40,819,471 


England and Wales . 
Isle of Man 
Scotland . 

I red and . 


— an ap].)areut iiicrojise of ,d>S,800,000 since iS-td. Tiic 
fhaa’Otise of the conrrl-ry circulation in England and tEe in- 
crease of iiie Scottisli and Irish cii’cnjationa may 1)c set off 
agaijist each other. The increase is ja'actically in ilic notes 
of the Eauk of England ; in EdOl about ,-€8.800, 000 iiioi'c 
tliaji at the e/irlier date. It is prohalde that a large ]>art 
of tills anumnt is heiil in the rcserTes of tlie banks in 
England and Wales, an<l that the active note circulation of 
the [Tnitefl KJogdoni is but little larger now than half-a- 
centiiry since 

The Government received from tlie note circulation in 
1897, tlio latest statement to hand : — Bank of England, 
out of th(^ juolits of the issue, ,£.I TTgOhr), 10s. : coiniiositiou 
for duties on hills and notes, drc., d&123,iGl, Os. 3d. ; and 
a small sum for bankei's' licenses not exceeding £2500 
a: year. , ^ ■ 

With respect to the other banks in England, the 
London tianks iirst claim our attentirin. In 1844 there 
were 49 banks in London, 2G connected with the Clearing 
House. At that time only private banks ^Yere allowed to 
be members. Gradually the joint stock banks made their 
way into body, and in 1901 the numbers were 3 
private banks and 16 joint stock banks who joined in tlie 
clearing,--] 9 banks in all. Th«Miiimnution in theiiuinboTs 
of the hanks has been mainly tlie i-esult of amalgama- 
tion, s. In London, (Jliild’s Bank and Hoai'e’s of 
%miL ^^4nong tlio ]>rovincial ba.nks, 

Eniitlr’s of Nottingham, elaiiu an antiquity 
greater tliau tli.'it of tin? Bank of England, the last 
claiming to liave been Ibundefl in. 1088. Tlie old Bank 
nf Bri.stol (ija,iley, (h.ve find Co.) was founded in 1750. 
The l)U8inow,s still exists amalgamated with Prescott 
and Co. Limited, of London. Tln^ Hull Old Bank (lAase 
and tJo.) dated from 1751. This business also still 
continues (amalgamated, 1894, with tlie York Union 
Banking Co. Limiterl). The l)anks of Gurney and Co., 
in eastern liounties j;)rinci pally, established more than 
a f?entury since, have witli numerous other banlcs of 
similar standing amalgamated with, the hnn of Barclay 
and (lo. Limited, of Lombard Street. Of recent years 
amalgamation lias been active among Englisli banks. 
The liauks in Jiugland find Wales are belie\'ecl to have 
been 350 in number in 1792. Those registered from 
1826 to 1842 were ; — 


In Scotland and Ireland a different .form of organization 
from that in use in England has long prevailed. The 
pri.'s'ate form of partnersljip in both countries gnulually 
died out during the 19tli century, and all existing ]?anks 
tliere are now organized as joint stocks. The earliest was 
the .Bank of Scotland in 1695. There are in Scotland at 
tlie present time 10 banks. i\.ll these banks possess tlie 
right of issuing uotes. They are permitted hj the Act 
of' 1844 to is, sue £2,676,350 witliout any restriction on 
what was to be lield against the notes in circulation and 
to any extent beyond on t].i.e deposit of bullion. The 
return' of l7th March 1900 showed £7,286,709 circula- 
tion and £5,834,104 bullion held. In 'Treland a veiy 
similar state of matters exists. Tlie earliest liank was 
the Bank of Ireland, founded 1783. The same clause 
as in the case of the Bank of England, limiting tlie 
partners of any other bank to six, was inserted in the 
A(d:- to the great disadvantage of Irish banking. Tins 
restriction was afterwards rescinded. At present six 
hanks are allowed to issue £6,354,494 against Bccurities 
and anything further that is required on bullion. On 
17th i^iarch 1900 the return was £6,651,392 circulation 
and £3,200,385 bullion held. 

Though the note circulation is the feature in banking 
whidi attra,cts most attention from those unac.C|uaiuled 
with the real worlving of the business, it is virtually 
a trivial detail in comparison with, the deposits. It is, un- 
fortunately, impossible to give fiiiy trustnxirthy statistics of 
the position of hanking in the United Kingdom extending 
back for any considerable time. It is only of recent years 
that any .statement of these other than an estimate has been 
po.s.sible ovhig to the long-con tinned reluctance of banks 
to allow any juiblication of their balance sheets. A ])a.per 
by the late Mr Ncwmarcli, printed in the journal of the 
Statistical Society for 1851, supplies a- basis for an os ti mate. 
Acciwding to tliis the total amount of de]>osits, iucluding 
the Bank of England, in England and 'Wales, Scotlaml ami 
Ireland, may liavo been at tha.t date, from £250,000,000 
to £360,000,000. The estimate in Palgrave's iVofei^ on 
Ikmking, 1872, excluding deptosits in discount houses and 
the capitals of the lianks, was from £430,000,000 to 
£450,000,000. The cor resjum ('ling amounts at the dose 
of ] 900 were, in round figures, iriciiiding acoepta,nces, etc., 
£920,000,000. The total resources, including capitals and 
reserves (in round figures, £130,000,000) and note cii'- 
eulatiou, were for 1900 : — 


Banks in Eng]aiul«'ind Wales (Indudins 
Bank of England) . . . ! 

Scotland . . 

Ireland . . 

Isle of Man . . , . 


€844,259,000 

137.182.000 

67.988,000 

1,001,000 

£1,050.430,000 


\ ' The effect of the panic of 182G is shown by the ]“educed 

iiuinbor in 1827. Since that date tlie diminution in the 
number of the banlcs lias gone on regularly. At the 
[■■■j^reseni time tlie banking business of England is carried 
oil jiractically by 22 private and 103 joint stock hanks, 
. some of which are more properly private firms under joint 
^ stock forms ^ of organization. Though the number of 
'banks has diminished the offices have increased greatly. 
, IiiA858 there were 2008 in the United Kingdom. In 
, 1900 there were 6521, divided as follows 


The progressive growth in bank deposits since it has 
been possible to keep a record of their amounts, affords 
some means for checking roughly the correctness of the 
estimates of 1851 and 1872, Broadly speaking, it may 
be said that the bank deposits of the United iCiiigdoin 
have doubled since the latter date. 

Practically at the present time every large tmusaction in 
the United Kingdom is settled by cheque, that is, by a series . 
of ledger transfers, notes and specie being but the small 
change by which fractional amounts are settled. A large 
proportion of these are arranged through the . operation 
“ of the London Clearing House. This is facilitated by • 
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the faet that every bank in the United Kiiigdoin lias an 
agent in Loridon. If we add to the returns of the 
London Cleariiig House those oi the Clearing Houses in tlie 
large towns of England, in Ireland and Scotland, and the 
numerous exchanges which occur daily, and the large 
BUiiiber wdiich the different offices of banks witli, 
great many liranches settle among themselves and the 
number drawn by one customer of a bank and paid to 
Tiinmver, we may form some notion of the vast 

amount of tlie yearly tiimover of banks. Tliis 
may rougbly be estimated in all as at least twice as great 
as that registered by the London Clearing House. The 
earliest aiitlientic statement as to the clearing is found in 
the Ap 2 }end%..v to Secooid Iiepo}% CommiUtee of Home of 
Comrnoyis^ BmiJcs of Isme^ : — 

In 1839, the cleariiigs were £954,401,600, 29 harikK. 

In 184.0, „ ,, ,, 978,496,800, 28 banks. 

In 1899, ,, „ „ 9,150,269,000, 19 hanks. 

LilOOO, „ ,, ,, 8,960,170,000, 19 banks. 

Estimates have been made of the amount of business 
tui'iiover wliich does not pass through the London Clearing 
idolise. This would include the large number of cheques 
drawn Ijy one custoinei' of a liank in favour of another 
customer of the same banli ; of exclianges between banks 
in the same place ; of the sums passed in the Ksame way 
through the Clearing Houses in the larger cities, as Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Liverpool, and other places in 
Bcotland and in Ireland ; and cheques paid in different 
manners. It is believed that these amounts may fully 
equal the siiDis paid tlirough the London bankers’ clearings. 
Tlie increase in the clearings is striking ; but it is on 
tlie deposits that attention must be lixed. The deposits 
are the mainstay of the banking of the United Kingdom. 
On tlie naiy they are employed and on their fluidity the 
prosperity of the countr};^ greatly depends. By tlie assist- 
ance they give, all the new business of the country has to 
be established as well as all the old business maintained. 

In the year 1901 the most important requirement of 
banking in tlie United Kingdom was still the establishment 
of an efficient specie reserve. The reserve in the banking 
department of the Bank of England, which, averaged 
^21,455,000 in 1900, £21,000,000 in 1899, £22,000,000 
in 1898, provides but a narrow basis for the whole business 
requirements of the country. Though it is niucli larger 
than the reserve kept before 1893, which had for several 
years ].)eon completely inadequate, it cannot yet be con- 
sidered sufficient. The gold lie Id was actually less to- 
wards the close of 1 900 than at the corresponding dale in 
187G. The figures were:: — • 

1st Kovenihei* 1876 . . , £32,190,735 

7th November 1900 . . . 29,968,945 

Beyond this there is the cash held by the other banks. 
Part of this is held in the form of balances at the Bank 
of England, and in notes of the Bank of England, and 
hence is not unlikely to be estimated tndce over unless 
care is taken to separate these sums from the specie 
actually in the hands of other banks. The published 
figures on this point : are meagre. Private inquiries, 
however, lead to the belief that an amount of about 
10 per cent, of the deposits may be held in balances 
at the Bank of England, in specie and Bank of England 
notes. This would amount, if this belief is correct,^ to 
a sum of not less than £80,000,000, The subject is of 
such importance that it is to be hoped that authoritative 
figures will before long be published. 

As regards the banks in wffiich British interests are 
concerned in British colonies and other countries we 
.can only speak biiefiy. It must not be overlooked that 
in the. Dominion of Canada there are 14 large banks, 
managed iniich on the Scottish principle with capitals 


of over £15,000,000 and deposits of nearly £55,000,000. 
These banks have 431 offices. In Australia 
and New Zealand, there are 18 banks with 
capitals of fully £25,000,000 and deposits of 
about £114,000,000. The number of offices is more than 
1400. There are, including the 3 Presidency Banks, 
about 7 banks doing business mainly in India — in some 
cases connecting neighbouring countries and ]4laccs like 
Bangkok, Hong Kong and Zanzibar. TJjese banks have 
capitals of about £G, GOO, 000 a.nd de[>osits of £30,000,000 
and 43 offices. Tlicre arc at least 4 lainks in South 
Africa with capitals of £4,380,000, d(q>osits of £23,000,000, 
and 1G3 offices. Idiere are 7 banks, ]»rincipally in South 
America, with £6,410,000 capital, £37,000,000 deposits, 
and 5{) offices. Tliere are 4 large’ 1)anlas doing ljusiness 
principally in tlie East with inore than £1 1,000,000 
capital, £48,000,000 deposits, and 73 offices; and two 
other large banks, Barings and tlje Colonial Bank, with 
nearly £2,000,000 capital, £37,000,000 dc]>omts,-~-lhe 
latter with 21 offices, doing business mainly with North 
and South America. 

I]i this statement we liave only included the larger 
banks. These collective!}^ wield about £70,000,000 of 
capital and more than £340,000,000 of dejiGsits — ^in all 
more than £410,00(),0()0 of resources operating at nearly 
2200 difibrent places as widely separated from each other 
in distance as California and Hong Kong, Constantinople 
and New Zealand. The resources of tliese banks, which 
are principally Britisli in origin, may, thoiigii the dis- 
tricts in which, they operate are generally far distant from 
the United Kingdom, be conshlered as supplementary to 
English banldiig. 

Frame, 

In France the first bank of issue was established 
in 1716 by John Law, the author of the M i>iAi^slppi 
Fla/n and the Bydmi. Jja w’s b.'uilc. cajne to an end in 
1721; an attempt at reconstruction wjis made in 1767, 
but the bank thus established was sup])ressed in 1793, 
Other banks, some issuing notes, tlic]i canied on opera- 
tions with limited success, but tliese never attained any 
real strength. There were many negotiations on the 
subject of the establishment ol‘ a l>ank in 1796. The 
financial difficulties of the times prevented any immediate 
result, Iviit tlie advic^e of those engaged in this jJan was of 
great assistance to Napoleon I., who, aided by his minister 
Moriien, founded in 1800 the Bank of France, by far the 
most po^verfiil financial institution in the country, to su})- 
port the trade and industry of France and to supply the 
use of loanable capital at a moderate c].iarge. Tliese 
functions it has exercised ever since with great vigour, 
extending itself through its branches and towns attached 
to bxaTiches over the whole country. At its establishment 
the operations of the bank did not extend over the v/hole 
of France. Departmental banks, with th(3 ]>rivi]egc of 
issue, had been formed under a huv adopted in 1803. 
At the close of 1 847 there w^ere nine of tliese banks exist- 
ing in as many of the larger towms. In 1848,. however, 
they were absoihed into the Bank of France, which has 
Bince possessed an exclusive privilege of issue, and in 1 863 
took over the Bank of 8avoy after that province was 
united to France. The Bank of France has successfully 
surmounted many political as well as financial troubles 
both during and since the times of Napoleon I. The 
overthrow of the government of Louis Philippe in 1848, 
the war with Germany in 1870, the many difficulties that 
followed when the Commune reigned in Paris in 
1871, the payment of the war indemnity — com- 
piletod in 18TB— -were all liappily surmounted, ' r 
Great pains, too, have been taken, especially of recent- 
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years, to retider services to large and small businesses and 
to agricultural industry. In 1877 the ofiices of the Bank 
of Franco were 78 in number; in 1900 they were 39^, 
including tlie towns connected witli the bi’anclies,” 
— 'an. arrangement which, •without causing the hank tlio 
expense of opening a. branch, gives the place connected 
many <:»f the advantages wliidi a braiicli confers. Tlie 
eomniercial paper discounted has largely increased, and 
in 1900 araoimted to £480,902,000. The advances on 
securities were in the same year £GG,000,000. The rate 
of (liscQimt in Paris is, as a rule, kovor than in London, 
and the number of alterations in it fewer. Bills as low 
as 4s. 2d. are admitted t{) (liseoiint, and since 27tli March 
1890, loans of as small an amount as £10 are granted. 
In I'iiost cases tliree riaines ’’ must be fninisliod for eacli 
bill, or suitable guarantees or security given, but tlicse 
necessnay safeguai’ds have not:, to be furnisl.ied in sucli a 
manner as to lia-mper applicants for loans lunliily. In this 
manner tlie Bank of France is of great service to the 
ijidiistry of the country. It lias never succeeded, however, 
ill attraetiiig deposits on anything like tlic scale o.f tlie 
Bank of England or the banks of the Englisli'Speaking 
peoples, but it holds about £25,000,000 in deposits, and 
operates throug.li its enormous note circulation (averaging 
ill 1900 £161,400,000), by means of which most business 
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trauBactioi'is in Frunce are carried on. 

The limits of the circulation of the Bank of France and 

the dates when it has been extended are a 

s folkuvs : — 

11 "... 

MilliniiB of 

Converti:ng tlie 


Francs. 

Franc as 255=jfil . 

151;h March 1848 . 

350 

£14,000,000 

27th April, 2n(l J\la} 

lS-18 . 452 

18.000,000 

2nd Decemlier 1S49 

525 

21,000,000 

12th Aiign.4t 1870 , 

. . 1,800 

32.000,000 

14th August 1870 . 

2,400 

96' 000,000 

29th Deeeniber 1871 

2,800 

112,000,000 

inthrluly 1872 . 

3.200 

128,000,000 

30 th Janiiavy 1884 

. 3,500 

140,000.000 

25th January 1893 

k 4,000 

160;00(),000 

The extension of th 

[0 eircula-tion of the ' 

Bank of France, 

now ten times as lai 

■go as h alha-century 

since, is a siiffi- 

cient proof of the as 

distance afforded by 

that institution 

to tliO Imsiness of tlie 

country. ' 



Most busi-uess transactions in France are liquidated 
ill notes of the Baiik of France. These, owing to their 
convenience, arc preferred to specie. This is accmiuilated 
in the vaults of the Bank of France, ■which in 1900 held 
£93,372,000 gold, and. £44,000,000 silver. The gold 
' . ■ held by the Jknk of Prance is generally (msiderably 

, • larger in amount than that held by the Bank of England, 

wj-iich in tJio autumn of 1890 had to borrow £3,000,000 
in from the Bank of Franco at the time of the 
Baring crisis. The large specie reserve of the I'uirik has 
, given stability to the trade of France, and has enabled the 
bank to manage its busimxss svithont the numerous Buctiia- 
^ tions in the rate of discount wdiich are constantly occurring ' 

' ' in England. The mass of the reserve in Franco is so 
... great that tlie movements of the precious metals, when 
^ tliey are the result only of natural causes, are allowed to 
<^>31 whhoiit corresponding movements in the discount 
; V;. ’■ mte. But it must be reineinbered that this large reserve 
; . '/Ms held in part against a giganth*, note issue, and also that 
: . , . ^ the trade activity and enterjirise of the Frendi people are 

. , ' intense tlimi in the United Kingilom or Germany, 

, ' ■ ^so that; it IS' much, easier for the Bank of If ranee to 

; , ‘ “ ; 'makfcam<a steady mte of discount. 

’• ' Bank of France, several great credit institu- 

" ' ' U ^ ^ tions carxy on business, as the Credit Lyonnais, the Comptoir 

' ETational d^Escoiiipte de Paris, the Boci^te GcBerale pour 
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principal figures are as follows : 


46.000. 000 j 

22.000. 400 ! 


1 ^ d=Esconipte \ | £ 4 ^ 000,000 ; £21 ,000,000 | “j]; 

I Credit L/tnnais . . . .1 10,400,000 1 46,0o0,000 17^5 

!Soci(U '-0 Geiimle jiour favorisor) i /" 2S‘2 

j ledeveloppementduOomirierce I-! 2,000,000 22,000,400 ^55 iu Fmiief\ 

I et dfi Tin cluatrie en France • )! 

jSociete lymenile de Gr^ SSO.OOO 4,690.000 IS 

ihistriel et Cornrnerenu . . j ! ' ’ i 

Tliere is also the Cred:lt Fonder de France with a 
capital of nearly £13,500,000, but the business done is so 
largely that of mortgages that it can hardly be included 
among loanks, though it carries on in some measure the 
business of hanking. 

Bes:ides the four large joint stock banks mentioned 
above, tlierc exist in France a very large number of 
country banks carrying on a very considerable business. 
Little is known as to their depositvS, but their business 
appears to l:)e conducted Vvdth great prudence and dis- 
cretion. One hundred and eighty -two of these were 
members of the French Country Bankers’ Association in 
1898. They carry on business in 66 out of the 86 
Departments. More than one of tliese banks has several 
offices — one possessing 18, including the head office. 
These branches are situated in the sin ail towns in tlie 
vicinity. In this the business follows more the English 
method of small branches. The French Country Bankers^ 
Association holds its meetings in Paris, 'where matters of 
interest to bankers are discussed, (See IJanJco's^ 2Iar/azine^ 
July 1898.) 

The business of banking in France is carried on with 
great regularity and vigour. Little, comparatively, is 
lieard of it in a general wa.y beyond the boundaries of the 
country, but within those limits it exerts a very useful 
influence on the development of industrial progress and of 
agriculture. 

Germamn 

There are, together vrith the Beichsbank, to -wlilch 
reference will be rnacle more particularly later, about 
140 banks doing business in the states which form the 
German empire. These credit and industrial banivs -with 
their large resources have had an iimxiense indiieiice 
in bringing about the astonishing industrial development 
of the country. Six of these banks possess the rigiit of 
imcoverednoteissiie;theseare— 

Biiiik of FiYinldbrt, with right of issue ^ . . £500,000 

Bank of Saxony, ,) . . So/ 550 

Bank of Bavaria,; . . 1,(>0()’000 

Bank of Wurteniberg, , , , . 500, 000 

Bank of Ba<len, " . . 500 ’OOO 

Bank of Souili Germany, „ . 500,000 

£4A 3 8£50 :k 

Besides these there are (to name only some of the more im- 
portant of the credit and industrial bankvs) the following 

Dontsclio Bank {capital and roseiwe, deposits and 

acceptances) £32,000,000 

Disconto-Oesellschaft (ca])ital and reserve, deposits 

and acceptances) 20,000,000 

Jircsdner bank (capital and reserve, deposits and 

acceptances) 23,000,000 

Bayerische Haiidelshank (capital and reserve, deposits 

and acceptances) .... nearly 9,000,000 

Bergisoh j\larkiKch6 Bank (capital and reserve, dc" 

posits and acceptances) . . more than 6,000,000 

Berliner Handols-Gesellschaft (capital and reserve, do- 

.posits and acceptances) . . more than 11,000:000 

Ifational Bank fiir Deutschland (capital and reserve, 

deposits and acceptances) . . . about 8,000,000' 


20,000,000 

23.000. 000 

9.000. 000 

6.000. 000 

11.000. 000 
8,000,000 




TI10 capital and reserves of all these larger German 
bailies, including those of the Bank of Germany, 'are fully 
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<£130,000,000, This amount compares very closely with 
the amount of t]]e capital of the banks of the United 
Kingdom, but the deposits do not bear in the least any 
close proportion to those held by the English banks. The 
deposits, however, are not the whole ' of the resources 
of the German banks. The banks make use, besides, of 
their acceptances in a manner which is not pi'actised by 
the banks of other countries, and tlie average iiote circu- 
lation of the Ileichsbaiik alone is between £50, 000, 000 
and £60,000,000. The circulation of the other note- 
issuing banks does not appear to be up to the limit 
allowed. 

A large proportion of the resources of the German 
banks is employed in industrial concerns, vsome of w'hicli 
are beyond the boundaries of the empire. The dangers ' 
of this practice have called forth many criticisms in 
Germany, among which we may quote the remarks of Mr 
Caesar Strauss and of Dr R, Koch, the president of the 
Keiehsbank. Dr Koch especially points out the need of 
the increase of powerful banks in Germany unconnected 
with speculative business of this kind. The object of 
eiiqdoying tlieir funds thus is the higher rate of interest 
to be obtained from these investments than from dis- 
count ing bills or making loans at home. But such, an 
employment of the resources of a bank is opposed to all 
regular rules of business and of banking tradition, which 
abstains from fixed investments of any large part of the 
resources of a bank. On the other hand, Dr Koch 
observes that the risks of the one “ reserve system.^’ men- 
tioned by Bageiiot are not to ]>e feared in German y,^ 

There are, besides the banks we have referred to, many 
private banking firms in Geraiaiiy which do a considerable 
amount of business. 

The Imperial Bank (Reichshank), Tviiich is by far the 
. most powerful banking institution in G ermaiiy, is maiiaged 
by the. Bank Directory appointed by the 
Chancellor of the empire. The shareholders join 
in the management through a comiiiitte(3, of 
wliieli each member must be qualified by holding not less 
than three shares. ’ The government exercises complete 
powers of control througli the Chancellor of the empii'e. 
The iiifiiience of the Imperial Bank now })ermeates ])y 
means of its branche.s all the separate kingdoms of flio 
empire — the uniformity of coinage introduced through 
the laws of 1871-73 rendering this possible. The Im- 
perial Bank assists business principally in two ways, 
.hirst through the cleaving system (C7i/v-Ve?'Mir), which 
it has greatly developed, and secondly through the 
facilities given to busine.ss by its note circulation. The 
Imperial Bank also receives deposits, and cheques are 
drawn against these, but in Germany notes are principally 
' used in payments for ordinary business. Before the 

‘ Reichsbank wa.s established, Hamburg wa-s the first, and 
i:.;,;: ; V ■ ' for a long time the only example of a clearing in Germany. 

- . This was taken up by the Reichsbank when it established 

. ' . " . its office in Hamburg in the time-honoured building which 

, ' ' had belonged to the Hamburg Clearing House. ^ Similar 

, . * ^ “ business had long been undertaken by the Bank of Prussia. 

' ' This was absorbed and developed by the lieichsbank in 

1876, Through the “ ciearmg system money can be re- 
^ initted from any of the 31 1 places in which there is an office 
’ ‘ of the Pteichsbank, to any other of these places, without 

, ■ k , ' ^ charge either to the sender or the receiv^er. It is sutlicient 

that the person to whom the money is to be remitted 
v . ' . ■ . ' should have an account at the bank. Any jierson owing 
!’ him money in the remotest parts of the empire may go to 
■ ' A, A' the office of the bank which is most convenient to him 
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and piiy in the amount of .his debt, which is inrinerliately ■ . " A 

remitted, vritiiout charge, to the account of his creditor ' ■ ' :;i| 

wherever he may reside. The impetus given to lousiness ■ >| 

by this arrangeuienb has been very considerable. It * ' [ 

practically amounts to a money-order system, witliout f :; 

charge or risk of loss in transmission. From ihinilHug and ; ■ 

Bremen to the frontiers of Russia, fron.i the sbores of the • 'i:‘ 

Baltic to the frontiers of Switzerland, Germany, foi 
luonetiu’y purposes, is thus only one country, Tlie note ' ' ;p; 

{3irculation is also a powerful factor of tlio business of the 
lioLchsbaiik. It is governed hy the ,l.aw of 1875 and the ■ '>’ < 

amending law of 1899, corrcvsponding in some degree to •- , ; ] 

Peel’s Act of 1814, whieh reguliites the note circulation of V'- 

tlie Bank of England. An uncovered limit, oi’igiiially 4" ? 

£12,500,000, increased to £14,811,450 by the lapse of , A 

the Lssiie.s of utlicr banks allow rd to it, has been extended ' > i 

by the Act of 1899 to £22,500,000. A.gai.nst the notes - ■ yA 

t]j.us issued which are not represented by specie, treasury . ,1. 

notes {Iteichskcmensd^^^^ the legal tender notes of the ' . ' ..JUV 

empire’^), and no tOvS of the other issuing banks which are ■ 4 i 

allowed to be reckoned as specie, or discounted bills, must ' :s'..4 . 

1)0 held— maturing not later than three inoiiths after l')eiiig ; ’ .f- ' 

taken — with, as a rule, three, but never less than two, good . . : ' ; 4 

endorsemeuts. There is also a provision that at least one- /,■ A'- 

tJiird of the notes in circulation must be covered^ by ' - ' :% 

current German money, notes of the imperial treasury, ' ^ ’ 

and gold in bullion or foreign coin reckoned at £69, 12s. ' 

per pound line. The Eeiclisbaiik is bound by law to . A j 

redeem its notes in current Gemian money. It is stated ' ‘ ' g' G’ 

that this may be gold coin or silver thakr.s, or in ]>ar ' 

gold at the rate of 1392 .marks (£69, 12s., reckoning - .,j 

marks as 20 = £1)— the pound fine of gold. In practice, ' ; ; 1; 

however, facilities are not always given by tht3 Reichsbank ^ 4 ' f 

for the payment of its obligations in gold, though the ..A; 

importance of this is admitted. In the halanco sheet for 
1899 the bills held amounted to £54:3001.10005 and the , -p. 

loans and advances to £8,500,000, The notes issueil. 
averaged for the year £57,000,000. ITie gold Iield T • 

amounted, 31st I>ecem]:)er 1899, to £23,450,000. If the 3 ; 

condition of business requires that the uote.s in cuamlatiori J < 

should exceed the limits allowed by the law, the bank is ■ ^ ’’ s' 

porinitbed to do this on the ]>aymeiit of 5 ptn* cent.’ on the ' < ^ 

surplus. In ihis res])ect the German .Act diffiers from the ’ '> 

English Act, ^vhicli allows no such automatic .statutory > ■ 

po3ver of overpassing tl.i.e limit of issue. 8oine good , ' ■ A 'j 

authorities consider that this anurigement is an advantage '' 

for the German l)ank, but recient experience makes it ^ ^ ; I 

<Ioubtfiii whether the system may not tend to encourage ^ J 

reckless speculation. Of late years the excess of issue of ^ 
the Ptcichshank has been annual and has become large— ' . A -4'j . ; i 

more than £6,800,000, on average, in 1899. It remains ^ y ' ' 
to ]>e seen whether the increase of llie uncovered limit ‘ .. 1. 

will 1)0 sufficient to obviate the need for an excess of issue A; ■ 

heyond the limit for the future. ' ' ' 

The amendment to the banking law of Gemiany, ])assed ^ | 

in 1899, not only affects the position of the Roiclishank, but ' y jl 

that of the six other noto-issuing banks. Tim Bill of 1890 ’ 7 j ' jf 

directed an increase of the capital of the Eeiehsbank, then J v 

£6,000,000, up to £9,000,000, Of the £3,000,000 now " '’y' A:rril,:d^ 
capital, half is to be emitted prior to 3ist December 1901 ■ ■ ‘A 

and the other half before 31 si Decenibcr 1905. The ■ 5 ' A 4*1 

reserve fund, then £1,500,000, is to be raised gradually 7 , ’ ' ' f'Al 

nrit of HiirnhiR nrohts to n maximmi) of £3.00(1009/ v.’ .’v - 'f 








2 Tke imperial treasury is bound to pay tbo State notes in eimhntf \ ' 

anytime when this is I’equired, but an iiulepondent fund of casli.^et , ’ A' ‘ /„ b. 












years, to render services to large and small businesses and 
to agricultural industry. In 1877 the otEces of the Bank 
of France were 78 in inimher ; in 1900 they were 392, 
incliuliiig the towms ‘‘ connected with tlie branches,” 
— an arrangement wliich, without causing the hank the 
expense of opening a brancJi, gives the place eonnected 
of the adwuitagea whicJi a branch confers. Tlie 
coinraercial paper discounted has largely increased, and 
in 1900 amounted to J-189,9()2,000. The advances on 
seen ri ties were in the saine year ,£66,000,000. The rate 
of discount in Paris i.s, as a rule, lower than in London, 
and tlie niiinbor of alterations in it fewer. Bills as low 
as Is, 2d,, are adinitteil to discount, and since 27th March 
1890, loans of as small an amount as £10 are granted. 
In most cases tliree ‘‘ names must be furnished for each 
l.)il], or .suitable guai'aiitees or security given, but these 
necessLivy safeguards have nut to be furnished in such ih 
manner as to hamper applicants for loans unduly. In this 
manner tlie Bank of France is of great service to the 
industry of the country. It has never succeeded, however, 
in attracting depos,its on anything like the scale of the 
Bank of England or tlie lianks of tlie E.ng]ish-speaking 
peoples, but it holds about £25,000,000 in deposits, and 
operates through its enormous note circulation (averaging 
in 1900 £101,400,000), by means of which most business 
tra-nsacti()iis in France are carried on. 

The limits of the circulation of the Bank of France and 
the dates when it has been extended are as folknvs : — 

Coiivertiug tlie 
Franc as 25"^i. 

£14,000,000 

18,000,000 

•3i;ooo,ooo 

32.000. 000 

96.000. 000 

112,000,000 

128,000,000 

140.000. 000 

160.000. 000 

The extension of the circulation of the Bank of ’Prance, 
now ten times as large as ]iidf-a~C(Uitury since, is a suffi- 
cient piTH)f of the assistance aflbi'dcd by that institution 
to tJie business of the eouiitry. 

Most ’i^iLsincss transactions in France are liquidated 
in notes of tlie Bank of France. These, owing to their 
conveiiience, are preferred to specie. This is accumulated 
in the vaults of the Bank of France, which in 1900 held 
£93,372,000 gold, and £44,000,000 silver. The gold 
held by the Bank of France is generally considerably 
largmr in amount than that held by tlie Bank of England, 
which in ‘the autumn of 1890 had to borro w £3, 000, 000 
in gold from the Bank of France at the time of the 
Baring crisis. The large? specie reseiwe of the bank Iras 
given stability to the trade of France, and lias enabled the 
bank to manage its business without the numerous fiuctua- 
-tkyiiB in the rate of diseount which arc constantly occurring 
ip England. The mass of the reserve in France is so 
great; that’ the movements of the precious metals, when 
the} are the result only of natural causes, are alJoivecl to 
go ort without corrcisponding movements in the discount 
rate. But it must be rernenibcred that this large reserve 
is held in prrt against a gigantic note issue, and also that 
the trade activity and enterprise of the French people are 
less intense than in the United Kingdom or Germany, 
so that it,' is fniich easier for the Bank of France to 
Biaintam a stardy rate of discount. 

* Besides the Bank of France, several great credit institu- 
|ioh»s carry on business, as the Credit Lyonnais, the Goniptoir 
Mtional dT-<lsconipte do Paris, the Societe Generale pour 
,iayoriser h devaloppement dn Commerce et de ITndiistrie 
en Jmnce, and the .Society Generale de. Credit Indnstxiel 


Bates. 

Millioiis of 
F-Uiacs. 

15th March 1848 . 

350 

27th April, Snd May 1S48 

452 

2nd December 1849 

.52.5 

12th Anc^m.st 1870 . 

1,800 

■14th August 1870 . 

2,400 

.December 1871 

2,<S00 

15th rlnly 1872 

3,200 

oOth lamiary 1884 

3.500 

25th January 1893 

4,000 


i Coinptoir JS?ational d'Bscompte '\ 

I d« Fans . . . . • / 

I Creidit Lyonnais . . . 

! Soeieto Geuorale pour favoriser 1 
'i leclevo,lo]3pfinieiitduCoinin(iveo [• 
1 et do rindnstrie en Franca . J 
Socle be (Ldu'-rale do Credit In-\ 
i dustriel et Connviercial . . j 


Capital ! 

■ and , ■ i 

Heservo. \ 


Other 
Liabilities, 
De})OsitSj 
■ . &c. ■ 


Branches, 


, f TOO 

£4,000,000 ! £21,000,000 jjsQbl France. 
10,400,000 j 40,000,000 i r" 

2,050,000 


■i r <>.^2 
I 


SS0,000 : . 4,600,000 


Tliere is also tlie Grcuiit Fonder de Franco wdtJi a 
capital of nearly £13,500,000, but the business done is so 
largely that of mortgages tliat it can hardly be included 
among banks, thougli it carries on in some measure the 
business of banking. 

Besides the four large joint stock banks mentioned 
above, there exist in France a very large number of 
country banks carrying on a very considerable business. 
Little is known as to their deposits, but their business 
appears to he conducted wuth great prudence and dis- 
cretion. One hundred and eighty -twm of these were 
members of the French Country Bankers’ Association in 
1898. They carry on business in 66 out of the 86 
Departments, j^fore tlian one of these banks has several 
offices — one possessing 18, including the head office. 
These branches are situated in the small towns in the 
vicinity. In this the business folIoWvS more the English 
method of small branches. The French Country Bankers’ 
Association holds its meetings in Paris, where matters of 
interest to banlcers are discussed. (See Bavlcers^ Ma(;aziiu\ 
July 1898.) 

The business of banking in France is caiTiod on with 
great regularity and vigour. Little, comparati’^u^ly, is 
heard of it in a general wny beyond the boundaries of the 
country, but wdtliin those limits it exerts a very useful 
influence on the development of industrial progress and of 
agriculture. 

Germwmf. 

There are, together with the Picichshank, to wiiielt 
reference will be made more particularly later, about 
140 banks doing business in the states which form the 
German empire. These credit and industrial hanks with 
their large resources have liad an immense influence 
in bringing about the astonisliiug incliistrial deveio]>rnent 
of the country. Six of these lianks possess the rigid of 
uncovered note issue ; these are— 


Bank of I'-Vankfort, witli right of iKSsue 
Bank of Saxony, ,, 

Bank of Bavaviii, 

Bank of Wurtemberg, ,, 

Bank of Baden, 

Bank of South Germany, , , 


£500.000 

838,550 

1,600,000 

500.000 

500.000 

500.000 


£4,438.550 

Besides these there are (to name only some of the more im- 
portant of the credit and industriPvl banks) the following : — 

Dentseho Bank (capital and reseivc, deposits and 

acceptances) . • • • • . £32,000,000 

Disconto-Gesellsclvaft (capital and reserve, deposits 

and aGceptaiiccs) . . . . . , 20 000 000 

Divsdncr Bank (capital and reserve, deposits and ’ 

acceptances) .... . , , 23,000,000 

hayeri&chc Handelsuaiik (capital and reserve, deposits 
^ tmd acceptances) . . . . . nearly 9,000,000 

Bergisch Markische Bank (capital and reserve, de- 

posits and aeceptarico.s) . . more than 0,000,000 

hemiier Haiulels-Geseilschaft (capital and reserve, de- 

posits and acceptances) . . mote than 11,000,000 

l^ationai Bank tiir Beutsihland (capital ami reserve, 

deposits and acceptances) . . . about 8,000,000 

The capital and reserves of all these larger Gennaa 

banks, including those of the Bank of Germany^ are fully 
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^i30j0()0j000. This aiuouiit compares very closely with 
the ainoimt o^^ tte of the banks of the United 

Kingdom, but the deposits do not bear in the least any 
close proportion to those held by the English banks. The 
deposits, however, are not the whole of the resources 
of the German banks. The banks make use, besides, of 
their acceptances in a manner which is not practised by 
the banks of otlier countries, and the average note circm 
lation of the Eeichsbank alone is between .£5(), 000,000 
and .£-60,000,000. The circulation of the other note- 
issuing banks does not appear to be up to the limit 
allowed. 

A large of the resources of the German 

]}aiiks is employed in industrial concerns, some of which 
are beyond the ]}oundaries of the empire. The darigeis 
of this practice have called foi'th many criticisms in 
Germany, among which rve may quote the remarks of Mr 
Ciesar Strauss and of Dr It. Koch, the president of the 
Eeiclisbaiik. Dr Koch especially points out the need of 
the increase of powerful banks in Germany unconnected 
witli speculative business of this kind. Tlie object of 
employing their funds thus is the higher rate of interest 
to be obtained from these investments than from dis- 
counting bills or making loans at home. But such an 
einj>k)yment of the resources of a bank is opposed to all 
regular rules of business and of banking tradition, which 
abstains from fixed investments of any large part of the 
resources of a bank. On the other hand. Dr Koch 
obserTOs that the risks of the one “reserve systenU^ men- 
tioned by Bagehot are not to be feared in Germany,^ 

There are, besides the banks we have referred to, many 
private banking firms in Germany which do a considerable 
amount of business. 

The Imperial Bank (Reichsbank), which is by far the 
inost powerful banking institution in Germany, is managed 
_ ^ ^ ^ by the Bank Directory appointed by the 
Chancellor of the empii’e. The shareholders join 
in the management through a comiuittee, of 
Vvdiich each member must be qualified by holding not less 
tiiti3i three shares. ‘The government exercises complete 
] lowers of control through the Chancellor of the empire. 
'The influence of the Imperial Bank now permeates by 
means of its branches all the separate kingdoms of the 
empire— the uniformity of coinage introduced throiigii 
the laws of 1871-73 rendering this possible. The Im- 
perial Bank assists business principally in two ways. 
First through the clearing system {GHro-T^^^ which 
it has greatly developed, and secondly through the 
facilities given to business by its note cirmilation. The 
Imperial Bank also receives deposits, and cheques are 
drawn against these, but in Germany notes are principally 
used in payments for ordinary business. Before the 
■ Reichsbank was established, Hamburg was the first, and 
for a long time the only example of a clearing in Gernvany. 
This was taken up by the Reichsbank when it established 
its office in Hamburg in the time-honoured building which 
had belonged to the Hamburg Clearing House. Bimikr 
^ business had long been undertaken by the Bank ^‘>f Prussia. 
This was absorbed and developed by the Reichsbank in 
1876, Through the “clearing system money can be re- 
'/'. niitted from any of the 311 places in which there is an office 
' of the Reichsbank, to any other of these places, without 
charge either to the sender or the receiver. It is sufficknit 

■ that the person to whom the money is to be remitted 

■ ■ should have an account at the hank. Any person owing 
‘ him money in the remotest parts of the empire may go to 
’ the office of the bank which is most convenient to him 

Vortr^ge wid' Av/siUze hmipUachllch ms dem llmulsU- und 
j W^chselruhti votiJ)r B. Koeb. pp, 163-4. ' 


and pa3^ in the amount of his debt, which is immediately . 

remitted, without charge, to the account of his creditor - ' - I 

wberever he may reside. The impetus given to business 'I 

by this arrajigemeiii has been very considerable. It * 
piuctically amounts to a money-order system without F 

charge or risk of loss in tran sinks ion. l^I’om Haniburg and 
Bremen to the frontiers of Russia, from the shores oi' tlic 
Baltic to the frontiers of Switzer] and, Gei’inany, for 
monetary purposes, is thus only one country. The note ' ■ i 

circulation is a, Iso a powerful factor of the luivsiness of the ■ : 

Beiclisbank. It is governed by the law of 1875 and the i, 

aniending law- of 1899, corresponding in some degree to f 

PeeTs Act of 1814-, whicb n^gnlates the note circulation of •/ 

the Bank of England. An uncovered limit, originally ^ ' I ' t 

£12,500,000, iiKTonsed to £11,811,400 by the lapse of ! * 

the issues of other banks allo'wed to it, lias Iieon extended f | 

by the Act of 1899 to £22,500,000. Against the jiotes i ; 

thus issued which are not represented by specie, treasury - . 

notes {EidchsJcmmmch^^^^ the legal tender notes of the ^ 

empire -), and notes of the other issuing banks winch are 
allowed to he reckoned as specie, or discoinited liills, must 
be held — ^maturing not later than three months after being - - ■ 

taken — with, as a rule, three, but never less than two, good ■ L, 

endorsements. There is also a provision that at least one- , ^ 

third of the notes in circulation must be covered^ by . . I ’ 

cuiTeiit German money, notes of the iiiqierial treasury, ■ 

and gold in bullion or foreign coin. I'eckoned at £()0, 12s. • 

per pound line. : The Reichsbank is bound by law to ^ 

redeem its notes in ciUTeiit Genrian money. It is stated - f,;; 

that this may be gold coin or silver thalers, or in bar 
gold at the rate of 1392 marks (£69, 12s., reckoning I- ,! 

marks as 20™ £l)--the pound fine of gold. In practice, ’ / ‘A'kt 

however, facilities are not always given i>y tlie Beichsl.iank ■ ' y ? 

for the payment of its obligations in gold, tbougli the ' ' f; 

importcince of this is admitted. In the balaincc sheet lor ’ ' . „ f.dl 

1899 the bills held amounted to £54,000,000, and the - ■ -. p , ' 

loans and advances to £8,500,000. The notes issued - ‘’• 

averaged for the year £57,000,000. The gold held ' ..j;. ■■■ 

anion nted, 31st Decen^^^^^ 1899, to £23,450,000. If the ''-. 4 fj 

condition of business requires that the notes in circulation v ■; i 

sliould exceed the limits allowe.d by tlie law, the bank is ■ -- f ;■ 

permitted to do this on the payment of 5 per cent: on the ' ■ 

surplus. In this respect the German Act differs from the ^ ' I: ^ 

English Act, •which allows no such automatic statutory ‘ A..- 

power of overpassing the limit of issue. Boine good _ * 

authorities consider that this arrangemeni- is an advantage , ■ tf 

for the Geriiian bank, but recent expejienee makes it -'1 A 

doubtful •ndiether the S3^stem may not tend to encounige - A a 

reckless speculation. Of late years the excess of issue of A A ^ 

the Reichsbank has been annual and has become large— . A ! 

more than £6,800,000, on average, in 1899. It remains .AJ 

to be seen whether the increase of the uncovered limit . , b"' 4 

will bo sufficient to obviate the need for -an excess of iss’iie ; 

beyond the limit for the future. - , . 

The amendment to the banking Jaw of GerJiiany, passed ■ A 4 

in 1899j.iiot only affects the position of the Reichsbank, but v' ’ I f 

that of the six otlier note-issuing banks. The Bill of 1899 A’ o-' 

directed an increase of tbe capital of the Reichsbank, then , ' 

£6,000,000, np to £0,000,000. (3f the £3,000,000 new • ■ ; A lb| 

capital, half is to be emitted prior to 31.st December 1901 " f ' si 

and the otlier half before 3Lst December 1905. The -i 

reserve fund, then £1,500,000; is to be raised gradually 7 

out of surplus profits to a maximum of £3,000,000. -^ 7: 

The amending Act further diminishes tlie dividend ^ ^ I 

receivable by the stock -holders of the Reichsbank ' v*,. rl 

- Tlie imperial treasury is bound to pay the State notes in eiish at . ' .t'xdy.: | 

any time ■when this is required, but an independeut fund of cask set ” 7 | 

apart for thk jmrpose does not exist. IJmidwUrkrhuek dar Htmis- ‘ ' A ' V'’ ,j 
wisseMschafien, xml v., art. “Papiergeldff p. 97, ed. 1S93, dona: - 7 --''A ‘//di 
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ajid increases the share wlucli the Government will 
(:>btain. The luitaxed limit of issue (note reserve, as 
teriiied in Genoanv) is increased, as lueiitioned above, 
from :\L29.‘bd00,06o (c£14,670,000) to M.450,000,000 
(£22,500,000). Tlie aiTangement vitli the six note- 
issuing banks is designed, to canse them to work in 
harmony with the Eeiihsliank, -wlien the Eeichsbank has 
to raise its rata in order to protect’ its gold reserve. The 
ofiieial puldished rata of discount of the Ileichsbank is to 
be binding on the private note-issuing l)aiiks after it has 
readied or when it exceeds 4 per cent. At other times 
they lire not to discount at more than a quarter per cent. 
belo^v the official rate of tlxe Eeichsbank, or in case the 
ivddisliauk itself discounts at a lower rate than the 
ofiieial rate, at more t,]iaD one-eiglitli per cent, below that 
rate, if tlie .Ih-jidisbank discounts lieiow the official rate, 
it is to auuoiince tliat fact in the Ckueite, 

Tiie subject tail igiinportaiit, we quote from the amending Act 
the scetiohsi govci'uing the diiacoimt rate ; — Oesete, betreffend die 
Abiiuvh'ruiig dcs bank-gesetees voni 14 1875 ; votn 7 Jiuii 

ISiHb Ar\ikd 7, 1. Tlie. private, iiote-ksuing bonks arc koiiiid by 
artikd 7, % affor the 1st January 1901— ‘At) h"ot to discount 

bdov/ the rale jmblisbcd in § 15 of the bank law, so- long as tliis 
rate attains or exceeils 4 \\er c-eiit. ; smd (2) moreover, not to dis- 
coniit at more than a quarter per cent, below the Reieliabaiik rate, 
publislicd in § 15 of the bank law, or in case the Reichsbauk itself 
distanuits a,t n lower rate, not to discount at more than one-eighth 
percent below that rate.” 

It remains to be seen whether tlie note-issuing banks 
vvi.ll. find these conditions too oiierouvS, and will give up 
tlieir right of issuing notes rather tlian be bound by them. 
The object of the enactment is appa-rently to pi’otect the 
.specie reserve of the lieich.slaLuk, but it may be doubted 
wlietlier, considering the importvanco of t-h.o other banks of 
Germany — none of whidi are bound by similar conditions 
— relatively to the .note-issuing Ixanlcs, the restrictions put 
on the iiote-issuing banks will, have any practical effect. 

Since 1870 banking has made immense jirogress in 
Gerinaipv, but it ■will pnibably be some time befoiu the 
system of making puynicnts liy cherpie instead of specie 
or notes bectunes general. 

Au'j-noiui'i K.s. — Parliamentary Papers : MapoH, together 'irltlb 
^luiutA'ii jjf Ei'itieneG find AccottiUs^ from fke ti^eUet ComoiiUtc on the 
High Eriiie of 0 old House of Couiiiious, Sth Juuo 1810. — i 

ll’.’poriHy Ciunmitlec vf Seereeg on Ikutb of EaglmuZ Q}u(rta\ House 
of Oonnnon.s, ISJ^. — delect (lomoiiUcG on Bcenks of House of 
domiuoiis, 1S40 . — First tnid Feco'iid licporls, Fdcct Ctomnilk'c on, 
Banks (f Issvc^ House of Couiiuoiis, First and decond 

Beporks, Beeret Conunltke, on Coiomerdal JJlstress, House of Com- 
nicms, 1S4S. — licport, Behct Coniinitiee on Bank Jds^ House of 
Coiumous, 1857, — Jleport, Behct Cooiimftee on Bank Ads, House of 
Couuuous, }Si>S.'~-MeporU Bdect Ooninntks on Banks of Issue, House 
of.Comnn>5is, 1875 . — llcport from Ber/reL Ooninillfce of the House of 
Lords on the Carnes of the Distress iFkich has for some time 'prevailed 
among the Commcrcitil Classes, and how far it had hem ajfeded hif 
ike Laws for regnlatrng iliB Issue of Bank Ffotes payable on demand, 
HosKioii 1847-48.— History and General Inforaimtlon : Articles on 
“ Banking^’ &e. — Dictionary^ of BoHtical Economy. Edited by li 
H. Inglis Palgmivo, Macmillan, 1894-09 . — Bandxobrtcrbnch der 
Btaatswissensahafteii, editeil by Conrad, Elster, Lexis and Loeiiing, 
1S9U, 2ud edit. 1809 . — Dictiomaire des fi.nmic.es, edited by Leon 
Hay, 1880.— deV Economic politique, edited by Coquelin 
and Guillauiniii, lSd4. — Nomean iJkllo'/mmre (VEcommiG politique, 
fidited by hckin Say, 1801, — Cijdopc&lia of BoHtical Bcknce. Edited 
l>y,Lalor. Hew York, I8SS. — IForfiThich der Folkswirtsckaften, 

.2 ybk,,.Elster, W^Z.-^DicUonnriirc du Commerce, do V Industrie et 
iUhir 'Bmuiuc, edited ]>yA. Rxillalovidi and Yves Giiyot — Bankerd 
1844, to present time,--- Journal of the 
1879, to present iime,--^Ba%hers‘ 
^O'w Novk.— Economist newspaper, commenced 1843, to 
present Xbm.-^Bmiking Almanac, commenced 1845, to present 
tfimryitc/wfe of the OmnptToUer of the CnmncypUcAV York. — 
BfOicMml Trceitue on Banking — Logic of Banking, J. W. GiiiBAiiT, 

^ awl BrimipU$ of 'Banking, J. AY. Q runvnT, 1366.— r/tc 

Cmntry Bmiker, GJEonuE Ea:b, 1886, and several editions later 
(many sound' hints on practice ),' — Notes o% BanMng, Ik H. Inulis 
B oh , the ItaU of Discomii in London, 3 vols,, 
1S56-66, 1866-73, Hrivately printed, \Y, Y. Ditkcan. 


Edinburgh, 1856, 1867, and ISI 7 British Banking BtatMkr , 
Jouu I)ux, Un .— Ca2nLal , Currency and Bmikiny , 

IVjlhox, 1847. — Investigations in Currejicy and Mnmicv , 
\ V , S . Jevoks, 18S4.-“J/o?n?y and the Ilechanmn of Exchange , 
YL 8 . Jevons, 1875. — Cto.5, Currency and BanUng , Part 
IL, Sealy, Studies in Currency , Lord Eaiuieji, 1898. 

.--^ Gurreyici ! and Banking , Bokamy Pkice, 18 H.—Lomlmnl Street , 
IYalter Bagehot, 1873 (a brilliant picture of the City at that 
ilnXof—Unircrscd Money , Bagjcuot, 18 ^^,— DeprcciaUun . of Silver , 
Bagehot, lS 77 .— 3 Ionei /, E. A. IYaekeb, 187 S .~- JiIoney , Trade 
and Industry , IL A. Walker, Um .— Honey and Value , Ih 
Hamilton, 1878. — The La, w of 31 oney SecurUks , CAVANAaii, 
1879.— 2^6’ SUver Potmd , S, Laka Houtok, 1887.— Ar/n/nrc and 
T ( i . xaMon . John Sherman. Hew York, 1879 .— by Lord 
Ov.Ei:iSTONE, 18o7-57 . — Select Dracts on Money , &c., reprinted 
privately by Lord Overstone, 1856-59 (contaliiiug iniicdi valuable 
and interesting information ). — Money and 3 fonetary Jkohleins , J. 
S. HicnoLSON, 188S . — Theory <f Jloncy . Londoiu ISU.^ — 3 Ionetwry 
Systems <yf the PVorld , Muhleman, 1893. — 3 Ion£y md Us Mlaiions 
to Brices , L. L. Price, 1896. — Aloney , SUver and Finame . Cowpek- 
THWAIT. New York, 189‘2. — Money's JVorih , J. H. Kormak, 1899. 
— Essays on Finance , Heathfielu, 1853.— 'iTand&Do/l: on Gold and 
Silver , hy an Indian Official, 1 87 S.— History of dionetary Systems , 
I).EL Mar, 1895. — Essay on hloney amd Paper Currency , K. 
Torr]!:n.s, 1812 . — Catechmns of the Cmremy and Emhanges , J, 
Taylor, 1836 . — Banking and Nex/otiahlc Instrimiimts , TillyarT), 
1891 .; — Bullion ayid the Foreign Exchanges , Seyd, 1868 . — The ABO 
of the Foreign Exchanges , Clare, 1893, 2iid (3d. 1895. — 31 oiiey 31 arket 
Primer , Clare, 2iidetlit. 1893 . — The JJkrrlelh Foreign and Oolonial 
Exchanges , J. H. Norman, 1893. — Tatds Modern Cmribist , 7 th 
edit., H. Schmidt, 188 ^.— Foreign Exchanges , G , J. Gosc.iiEN, 2ml 
edit. 3863 (many later ). — History of the Jhmk of England , JuiiN 
Francis, 1847 . — The First EHnc Yeerrsefthe Bank of England , J. 
E. Thorold Eogers, 1SS7 . — Chronicles of the Bmik of Engla nd , 
B. B. TuRNivih 1897 . — IVhUography of theMJank of Imgla ^ T. A. 

Stephens, 1S97. History of Banking' Houses; The Grasslugnnr 
in Lombard Street , J. B. Martin, 1S02. — Ihinls , Bankers tutd 
Banking in Korthnnihe . rland , Durham , and North Yorkshire . 51 . 
Phillips, 1894 . — Ilistorg of Jjanking in Brktol , C . H. Cave, Lsci', 
— Annals of cm East Ajigliau Bamk , Bii.iWI-:ll, 1900 . — Coutts cO Go ., 
Bankers , Edinburgh and London , llcui ardscn. Scotland.— -yVh_‘ 
Scotch . Banks and . System of Issue , Robert Sommers, 1873 . — Hisforg 
of Scotch Bunking , A. lY. Keuu, l 88 A.—ScoUkh Banking , 1865-96, 
A. lY. Kepui, 1898 . — On Circuiatiucf Credit by a Scottish Banker , 
183‘2. — A . Cent itry of Banking in Dundee . Buase, 3867. Ireland. — 
History and Develo'prncnl ofBivnking in Ireland , Map'Olm BilloK, 
1889. United States . — History of Banking , United . States , J. J . 
Knux, 1900 . — History of Modern Banks tf L - tuic . Conant, New 
York, 1896 . — History of Banking in a , 11 Leading Nations , 4 vols. 
New York, 1896 , — English Meamud if Banking , A . Crump, 1877. 
Brinciqiles ofBamking , Tiju:mson IIaInKIcv, 186 /. — Bract ictd Bank - 
ing , A. S. Bolles, l 88 -\. —Credit and Banking , JL D. .Macj.k< 5D, 
'\ 88 L ~- The . Work of a Bank , JtASTON, I 8 i ^ 8 ,— Banks and Ihinking , 
Ka.s'I'on, 1896. — JJLstory , Law and Praclke of Banking , C . M. 
Collins. London, 1887 , — Law of Banks and Bankers , ifEUj'.KR'r, 
1897. — thoughts on Bank Beslridions , I^ovd King, 3801,— 
Besiricilon , W. Leckie, 1811 .— The Ira dice of Ihnihimj , 4 oh\' 
Hutchison, 4 voLs. 1883 . — English B radical Banking , T. B. 
Mox;on, 10th ed. -Chapters on the Theory and Ilistorg of 

Banking , 0. F. Dunbar, 1891 .— Mints and Free Banking 
Brough, 1S9S.— 77//; Great Bower , M. de P. 'Webu, 1897. --7 Vu; 
Banks and the B ' lihUc , by a Bank ^Laiiagcr ,— the Bank's 
Threshold , Miller, 1890. — Bhaettdlisin . L, Dafavin, 1897.~— iMd-- 
kee / inng , G. van de Linde, Rate , Enalaiid , Fnuwe , 

and Germany , R. H. Inglih Palgrave, ISSO, (ff, i£. i, p.) 

UriiteclBkites. 

The “NTatioual Bank Act” of 186-1, as amended, has 
been modilied by the Act of March 1900, Originally 
designed to force a market for U.S. bonds during 
a time^ of civil strife and to provide for the issue 
of national currency, the Act of 1864 has created a great 
commercial institution, whose distiii( 3 tive features are : 
implied responsibility of the U.8. Government for the 
safety of the notes of the banks ; reports made five times 
each year to the Comptroller of the Currency as to con- 
dition on days previous to the date of his call therefor ; 
verification of each bank’s assets and liabilities by experi- 
enced Government examiners; and a compulsory cash 
reserve for each national bank, in large cities equal to 25 
pjer cent, of the amount of its deposits. In the smaller 
cities this reserve is 15 per cent, of that liability, three- 
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fifths of which may bo deposited with banks in the larger 
cities as approved by the Comptroller of the Currency. 
]3anks or associations may own their banking houses but 
no other real estate, unless taken for debt, and then only 
for five years. Interest rates are charged according to 
state laAvs. Dividends may not be paid to stockholxlers 
unless one-tenth of the profits is set aside as surplus, 
tliougb,^ such surplus need not exceed 20 per cent, of 
the capital stock* Notes of a bank, secured by a deposit 
at Washington of IT.S, bonds, are receivable in |:»a 3 nneiit 
of taxes, excises, public lands, and all other delits except 
custom duties. The average circulation of each Lank or 
assodation is subject to a tax, and a fund amounting 
to 0 per cent, of such circulation is deposited at tlie 
Treasury by each bank for the purpose of redeeming 
mutilated notes. In addition to a possilde loss of tiie 
money invested in the shares of national banlcs, stocik- 
liolders are personally liable for the debts of suck ];)aii]cs 
to the amounts of their respective holdings at 

Ey 187d the National Banks^ circulation had amounted 
to §341,320,256. Because of the SAVollen volume of 
the country’s paper ciUTency, gold had remained out of 
circulation, the premium W'Orking slowly down from the 
enormous war price of §258 of paper money for §100 
of gold in July 1864, to a rate of only 15 per cent, 
premium in the same mouth of 1873. During the panic 
of 1873 the circulating notes of the banks held good and 
weu‘c redeemed. With the ‘Miard times” clamour for 
more currency, and with the constant oiitflo\Y of exported 
gold, tlie (Government's legal tender obligations could not 
be. Jiiet ui tliat coin. In preparation foi’ the resumption 
of s],>ecic payiucuts, 1st January 1S79, the Goveriunent 
sold bonds, depositing large sums in the Ne^v Yorlc banks. 
Under the Bland Bill of 1S77 the Government coined 
laonthiy 2,000,000 to 4,000,000 silver dollars — w-orth, 
internationafly, about 90 cents in gold each. The New 
York Sub-Treasury wais admitted to inemberslii]) in the 
Clearing House in 1878, and in the same year the Clearing 
House rule was adopted, prohibiting ])aymeiits of balances 
betvfeeu members in silver except in small sums. In Ntuv 
York and Boston it was agreed that deposit accounts kept 
in 'tierms of gold should be abolished. Arraiigcmumts were 
made*, for the maintenance of 40 per cent, of the outstand- 
ing H.S. notes to be held by the Treasury in gold. By 
tile aid of the l:*anks, which agreed not to demand pay- 
ment of their legal tender notes in gold from 'the New 
Vork Bub-Treasury, a gold standard of value was estab- 
lished in 1879. 

The regular increase in the volume of money under the 
Bland Law^, and the inability of tlie U.S. Th-casiiry to get 
rid of its accumulating stock of silver through tlie banksj 
led Coi'igress, in 1882, to stipulate that no national bank 
ing association should be a member of any Clearing House 
in which silver certificates should not be received in settle- 
ment of balances; but the banks w'cre only striving to 
resist the conversion of their banking reserve from gold 
into silver. Meanwhile, under the stimulus of agricultiijul 
and business prosperity, speculation had gone beyond 
bounds, producing in 1884 a panic, mainly coiitimH to 
N^^ circles. Several important failures 

occurred in Wall Street, including the Marine and Metro- 
politan Banks, though the banks in general well sustained 
the burden of credits. On 1st October 1881 the circula- 
tion of all the national banks amounted to $320,000,000. 
In July 1882 the Government funded, its outstanding 
5 per cent, war bonds by an issue of 3 per cents. As 
‘ ' considerably more than half the bank holdings were of the 
class converted, and as the Govermnent policy of reducing 
' interest also led ■ to the retirement of bonds by the aid of 
its now steadily-growdng revenue surplus, during the next 


few years bank-note circulation steadily decreased, uiitil 
by (ictober 1890 the oiitstandiiig notes were reduced to 
$122,928,084, the lowest point ever readied. In 1885, 
becaUvSe of a diniiiiishing gold reserve, the Ntuv York 
banks on appeal turned over to the IT.B, Treasury nearly 
§6,000,000 gold, in retiuai for fractional silver coin. 
During these years other forms of currency tliau thb 
bank notovs increased in volume. In 1890 the Treasury 
legal tender notes, and the form of Government obliga- 
tion ku(nvn a-s silver certiiieates, tog(‘tlier aggregated 
$620,000,000. Until tliis time the GovernraenUs gold 
reserve had ])eon constantly maintained since 1879 at 
above $100,000,000, and the arva-ngement with the banks 
fur them to redeem in gold the notes turned in by the 
].ml)liG while exchanging gold at tlie Sub-Treasury for the 
same notes Lad been carried out. In 1890 a law was 
passed wdiich obliged the IJ.B. Treasury to purchase 
4,500,000 ounces of silver monthly, and to 'pay for tlio 
same in U.S. iiotes, whicli sliould be redeemed in gold 
or silver coin. In 1891 the gold reserve 'fell below 
$100,000,000. 

The years between 1885 and 1893 were years of activity 
and business prosperity, supporhxl by abundant harvests 
marketed at high prices. A reaction xvas tlie result, and 
by 1893 a memorable panic had set in. Friglitened de- 
positors withdrew their money from banks in the west, 
wliile increased demands for Joans came upon the hanks 
east and "west alike. The western lianks withdrew from 
the reserve cities tlm funds which they had left with the 
reserve, bai'jks, in order to secure the 2 ]jer cent, intere.st 
allowed on such dejjosits, with the result of decreasing 
the cash reserve in New York city alone over $11,000,000 
i]i the s])ace of two mouths, bringing these reserves, as 
was usually tJic easc‘ in times of panic, below the 25 per 
ccijt, reijuircd. ]»y Jaw. Lai-ge railroad and indiistriai 
suspensions resulted, yet, as lieretol'ore, tlie banks were 
aide to meet all emorgfujcies been use of their inlierent 
soundncs^s. In tliat year the New York Ininks turned 
over to tlie Treasury more than $0,000,000 in gold in 
exchange for IJ.B. notes. During tins panic a plan was 
again successfully employed, which lia-d been tried in the 
panic of 1873 and again in 1884 and 1890, namely’, the 
issiK?. by the New York Clearing House of loan c.ert ill cates, 
having as the basis of their value securities and sound 
commercial paper of tlie banks deposited with the Clearing 
House to a.n amount 25 per emit. aI>o^v} tlie pa.r of the 
certificates. These Clearing House certificates paSvSed be- 
tween tiie banks in lieu of cash settlement for Clearing 
House balances. The exainpio of New York was followed 
by the Clearing Houses of Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Pittsburgh. No veiy’’ important National Bank failui’es 
resulted, although upwards of 150 banks out of an aggre- 
gate of 3800 suspeiidtal during the year, all but live being 
in the west and soutli ; nearly 400 state and savings 
banks and private bankers, however, came to grief. 
Finally, the New York banks, by means of increased 
Clearing House certificates, arranged to import several 
millioDS of gold. 

Btx'uuse of a scarcity of ciiiTcucy, depositors had been 
compelled to accept certified cheques instead of money for 
all purposes except the most urgent needs. Both gold 
and paper money coinmanded a premium of 4 per cent- 
over bank cheques, and gold was attracted from abroad 
and from being hoarded to realize tlie profit. In February; 
1894 the banks subscribed for 80 per cent, of a new issue 
of Government bonds. In August of the same year, on 
appeal from the U.S, Treasury, they again exchangod 
$15,000,000 of gold for U.S. notes called legal tenders. 
In November the banks again subscribed for a further 
issue of Government bonds. In January 1895 .a syndicate 
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of ijitenialiorial banks and bankers subscribed for anotlior 
issiuj of Govcrunient bonds, witJi tbe eonclitioii tliat tbe 
syiniieate woiikl [troteed: the Ti’eiL>sMry against the with- 
drawal of gold for export purposes. Tliesc operations, 
extending through the years 1895 and 1896^ together with 
tlie check givejj to the increasing aniouut of sih-er IjV the 
rept^il ill 1893 of the Biiver Purcliase Law of 1890, had 
the effect of restoilng jniblic coniideiice iii the Govei’ii- 
nieiit’s ability to redeem its obligations in gold at any 
time. Sincc‘ 1895 liarildiig ],i,as not experienced startling 
cl langes, heading up) rveli under the Yeriemelaii ditiiculties 
of that year, the outbreak of the Spuinisli war in 1898, 
and till* finny in the money inaiLet in December 1899. 

Borne tendencies liaye shovsni tlrernselves. following 
other lines of liusiness, consolidation of banks has increased 
as Ijankei's liave become impressed -witli the advisability of 
having larger iinanciai institutions. l.n the same way 
many banks have increased their capifal, so that larger 
amounts could be lent at one tiinCj and that larger 
de|,>ositors might be attracted by the added security. In 
ilpril 1899 the JNew York banks, acling tlirough the 
(Jieariiig HoUkSc, agn-ed upon a schedule of charges for the 
collection of ouLoLtown elieipicH de])Osited witli them in 
the Goiir.se of business, such cliecpies having been collected 
gi'atis. Tlio cusroni has been growing of recj airing states 
ments of fiiaineiai condition from inerchauts and corpioru' 
lions tvhen asking for loans or offering for sale single- 
name commercial jniper. The formation of the large in- 
<iiistiial companies lias tended to take from the banks the 
smaller loans made heretofore to the individual coiiemms 
absorbed, an<] to substitute the leading of large sums to 
the industrial comhinations tliemselves, the latter jdan 
involving more of the priiici])les of corpojution linancing. 

In March 1900 ceidaiii of the provisions of the National 
Banking Act wure amended as follows : — Tiie ratio of 
population to <‘apilal of iimv ])aiiks in places 
BmiiT' ; in iiliicos of 

not more than 6000, not i(^ss than 8100,000. 
did and new Ixuiks’tu be allowed circulation up to the 
full par of bond deposited with the Thus ury, while such 
bonds sliall nuuain at or above par iu the market. Not 
jiiui'c than unedhircl of t^ach Ixuik’s ciuailatiou to be in 
{lenouiiuatiou of five dollars. Each bank to be pLiiiiitiod 
to obtain ch-culatioii on deposit of new 3 per cent, 
bonds authorized under the same Act. The average circu- 
lation to be taxed \ p( 3 r cent, each half-yoau The bonds 
thus authorized -were designed to refund former Lsucs at 
higher rates, and from the first, large exchanges of the 
rie’w bomls were effected, the latter being miieii esteemed as 
a basis for national bank circulation, ptirticularly us toucli- 
Iiig newly-organized banks in small towns and cities. On 
13tli hebruury 1900, the national banks of the U.B. 
mimbeuMl 3601; their total assets were $4,671,910,713, 
ineJuHivo of about 550 millions of dollars due to and from 
the banks fhcru&olt^es. Among their assets were the 
following, ill millions of dollars : — loans and discounts, 
3481 ; U.S. bonds for circulation, 330 ; slocks, securities, 
&c., 330 ; banking houses, 79 * other real estate and 
mortgages owned, 28 ; specie, 339 5 legal tender notes, 
332, Among the liabilities w'cre, also in millions of 
<k»riars 'Capital stock paid in, G13 ; surplus and un- 
divided profits, 363^ circulating notes, 304^ clue testate 
. bauld and bankers, 318 ; individual deposits, 2481 ; 

11,8. deposits, 103. Of the above assets New York city 
^'djanks^eWnprised $1,107,000,000, including loans and 
disboutits of 499 millions; their capital stock w’as 56 
millions ; their surplus and undivided juofits, 68 millions ; 
xtkdr circulation outstanding, 17 millions; tlieir indhidual 
.deposits^, 475 millions. ’ The National City Bank of New 
York^ the largest , banlc in the U,S*, had a capital of 10 


million dollars paid in, and assets of 168 millions; in 
1903 the capital was enlarged to 25 million dollars, with 
a surplus in. addition of 15 millions* The • Cliemical^ 
National Bank, also of New York, had 08 million.^ oi 
assets, at the same time reporting a capital stodc of 
$300,000, with a surplus of undivided profits of §6,097 ,000, 
or over 32 times the aiuouut of the original capital. 

From the inception of the National Bank }.)laii, the 
State banks began to withdiw their mreuk^^^^^ notes, a. 
national lawMiaving been passed making their 
notes subject to a prohibitive Max of 10 per i 

cent, on the average annual circulation. Ily 
1 S 73 the aggregate of notes outstanding on account of all 
the State banks wms only about $200,000, some of them 
having a fcAV scattered notes in circulation at the present 
time. "” The laws in all the forty-four States differ to some 
extent, but the followdug chief distinctions from the 
National Bank plan may be observed, the excellent^ laws 
of New^ York State being taken as fairly repvescntaii'^n of 
the regulations in all the States. A State superintendent 
of banks is appointed by tlie Govtaaior for a term of three 
years. This ofiicial exercises a control t)V(‘r the banks, in- 
chiding savings banks and loan and trust compauit‘Sj 
similai* to that of the National Comj»troller of the nirrency. 
Reports are rendered to him every half-year ; and in Nt w 
York State, as in most of the other States (illiodc Island 
being ail excerption to the general rule), iiii exaiuination ef 
each bank is made by his department at irregular intervals, 
but at least once in each year. Loans may not 1 h' math' 
to any one person, fiian, or coi|)oration in excess of 20 
per cent, of a bank’s combined ca^ntal and suiplus, N<jU‘s 
oj- other evidences of debt shall not be purchased for less 
than the amount due jiccurdiiig to the face of the same. 
Loans may be made upon mortgages, but except for owniiig 
a banking-house, real estate may not be acapured excejff 
for debt. A money reserve of 15 per cent, is reqniivtl 
in Now York city; and of 10 per cent, in other cities iu 
Nciv York State. Htockholdei’s are rcs])unsible fur the 
debts of the bank to the extent of the par value of tlieii* 
stock, in tidditioii to the amount invested in such stot‘I. 
Under the New York law 6 per cent, is the legal rate of 
interest, but demand loans secured by collaterals may be 
made at higher rates. Since 1895 it has been lawful .in 
Ne'w Yoi'k State for ])anks in the same iuuiiici[>ality to 
consolidate, agreed upon by their respective directors 
and subject to the approval of the sipjcriniendeut of bankr.. 

This privilege has been utilized iu several cases, one large 
Now York city institution, the Corn Exchange bank, 
having in three years absorbed five smaller State banks. 

In 1863 the State banks numbered 1466 throiightuit the 
Umted States. Five years later they had decmorttHl to 
347 ; but in subsequent years they grew very rapidly in 
number, aggregating 630 iu 1880, 3101 in‘ 1890, and 
4191 in 1899* The assets of these latter aggregate<l in 
1899, $1,636,000,000, mcluding the followung in luiOions 
of dollars Loans on real estate, 51; other loams, 857 ; 
stocks and bonds, 173 ; due from banks, 355 ; real estate, 

68 ; cash and cash items, 216. Among their liabilities 
also in millions of dollars -were : — Capital stock, 233 ; 
surplus and undivided profits, 113; de])Osits, 1164; due 
to banks, 108. The greater proportion of failures on their 
part, as against failures of National Banks, should be 
noted, Iu the six and a half years beginning with the 
panic year of 1893 and ending 30th June 1899, 283 State 
banks failed, having assets, according to their liooks, 
amounting to $62, / 39,332. Of these sums there had 
boon recovered from shareholders $1,517,178, and from 
the liquidation of assets $32,925,333, or about 56 pm* ' ' ' 
cemt. of the total assets, The total failures of National ' 
Banks during thirty-six years, from 1864-09 inclusivo, were 
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only 387. The nominal assets of these ISTational Banks 
aggregated $235,636,778, Upon the assets of 375 of these 
there had been collected on 31st October 1899, either from 
stockholders or from the liquidation of assets, 73*92 per 

There is a large niiinber of private bankers in the United 
States,^ ])articular]y in the centraU western States. In 
1899, 756 of these had total assets of over $87,000,000, 
of wbicli about $14,000,000 represented the investment or 
other liolding of individual caihtal and about 165,000,000 
depositors' funds. . 

Tho^ New dork Clearing House Association, instituted 
in 1853, is the foremost clearing organkation in the 
Clearl^s*^ States, The largest banks in the city 

mtsssf representatives each morning to the clear- 

ing building, \vhere all the cheques received on 
deposit during the previous daj' by each bank on other 
Clearing House banks are exchanged. At precisely ten 
o’clock, on the stroke of the manager’s bell, the clerks of 
the- banks begin to pass from desk to desk, delivering 
jxickages of cheques to the settling clerk of each bank. 
The average length of time requi.red for efieeting this 
exchange of cheques is nine minutes, and the clieqiies are 
immediately taken away to the banks on which they are 
drawn. The aggregates of cheques received, as per the 
footings made by all the settling clerks, is made to balance 
against the aggregates, previously prepared, of all the 
ch<3ques which have been brought to the Clearing House. 
Jfortydive minutes usually suffices to ascertain the amoimt 
in whicii etich bank lias become a debtor or creditor with 
tlie Clearing House. Each debtor bank tlicn lias until 
12.30 o’clock to turn in to the manager of the Clearing 
House in cash tlic amount of its debit balance, settlement 
with creditor banks being made, also in cash, by 1,30 
o’clock. Tardiness us Avell as inaccuracies iu listings or 
footings subjects the banks to lines. During 1900 a 
single cheque for $17,000,000 W'as cleared. In the 
previous year one bank had a credit balance after 
■making its da'j’s exchanges of $] 3,462,379.78. The 
total clearings of the New York institution during 1899 
were $57,368,230,771. The average daily clearings 
amounted to $189,961,029. The total balances for that 
year betw'een members wAu*e $3,085,971,370, the average 
each day being $10,218,448, involving the handling of over 
250,000 daily che(|ues. Similar Clearing House arrange- 
ments obtain iu 71 other American cities. The total 
elcarings of all these institutions w-ere $38,526,000,000 in 
1879; $56,175,000,000 ill 1889; and $88,909,671,776 
iu 1899. The New York Association was, in 1900, com- 
■posed of 63 banks and the U.S. sub-treasury at Neav 
York, Ninety-five banks have been members of the Asso- 
.-ciatioji since it ivas organized. The loss in numbers is clue 
to failures, retirements, and consolidations. Of the first 
25 members, 19 still remained in 1900. The Association 
,.m composed only of National and State banks, but these 
provide clearing accommodations for 78 other banking 
institutions, trust companies, which do an individual 
’deposit business, and smaller neighbouring banks. No 
.bank can become a member of the New York Clearing 

■ Hoiise, or is allow^ed to clear its cheques through tlm bank 
.^f a member, until its Board of Directors by resolution 
gives permission to the Clearing House Committee to 

' oxamino into its financial condition at any time ■without 

■ notice. The Clearing House issues every Saturday a 

■ s%teaent showing the condition of all the banks by 
' aggregates, -averaged for the week, and giving surplus 
'Over required reserve. This statement is regarded as 
‘/important , by financial circles throughout the U.$. 
‘ias 'indicating . by comparisofi tendencies in the money 


IL Laws affecting Bxnks and theib, Custo.weus, ■ ' . ' • ’"'I 

Apart from the rjiicstion of the issue of bank notes tlie ' ' ' ' ’ . ' | 

niodorn tendency of legislation and legal decision alike - v; 

appeuns to favour the expansion and facilitate the opera- 
tions of ])anking. YYith regard to note issue, t lie legis- . ‘ vi 

latioii w'hieh culminated in the Bank Charier Acts of 44 

1844 and 1SL5 soeur(‘d ' to the Bank of England tlie ' ' A) 

absolute monopoly of the note issue within the City of , 

London and a tliree-miles radius. Outside that radius, ’ './'I 

and within sixty-five miles of the City, there is a con- ' 

current right in banks, consisting of six or less than '1* 

six persons, established before 1844, and issuing notes at , ] 

that date ; beyond the sixty- iive-miles radius the jwivilego ‘ ; I 

may be exercised by all banks establisiied before 1844, 'U 

a'licl then issuing notes, who have not since lost tJieii* ' ' I 

right to do so by bankruptcy, abandon'mont of business, ’ - . 3 ! 

or temporary suspension of issue. According to some ' ■ ^ 

authorities, the effect of 20 and 21 Viet. cap. 40, see, 12 was . . 

to sanction the increase in the constitution of any bank 
issuing notes outside the three-miles and within the sixty- ■ /. r yi/- 

five-miles radius from six to ten persons -with out afiectiiig ^ ; 

the power to issue notes. This is tlie view accepted by 
Chalmers, Macleod, and Byles ; •^vhile, on the other hand, , ■ ' ' 

Imrd Bindley, Grant, Chitty, Douglas Walker, and , b 

Cavanagli regard the constitution of such banks as limited , , : 

to six persons. Gonsideiution of the various vstatutes , I 

appears to support the vie wr of the latter authorities, and ^ x; j 

the rule as laid down above is believed to )>»• the eurreet / 

one. The increase in the number of Joint Stock Banks / /, vdA'S 

and the gradual absorption of the smaller and ukicr , " / ; 

concerns have had the eiteet of diminishing tlie output uf ' > ' i 

notes other than tbose issued by the Bank of England, A ■ ■ .• 

ami, as exemplified by the case of The Aitornci^-Oerwml v. '' I 

7i'/r/AtaA 12 D- B. 1). 57, it vvould seein irnpossilfic to devise . ' V' 

miy scheiuo by wliich the note-issuing power of an nb- ' - J.i;; vji 

sorbed bank could be continued to the iicrw or amalgamated " • C h 

Ijody. _ ^ _ ' 'S ^ 

Tli .0 functions of a bank as wlmt is somewbat incor- ■ ; ^ ./ 1 

rcctly termed a bank of deposit, as opposed to a bank of ■ , s I '44 

issue, are of more everyday imymrtance. The term *'* bank , ‘ " 

of deposit’’ gives a mistaken idea of the real relation '/ 

between banker and customer. So long ago as 1848- it /- /•'/ 
was decided liy the House of Lords iu FoJe^ v. /////, . ^ | 

2 H. of L. 28, that the real relation lictween banker and ’ ' ^ x; 

customer was that of debtor and creditor, nob in any ' s' d|t 

sense that of trustee and ce^fnl qm or depositee 'and - ‘v 11 

depositor, as Iiad been formerly sup})oscd and contended. , f ^ y 

The ordinary process by which a man pays money in to ' , ' - 'fT I 

his account a.t his banker’s is in law simply lending the ' 'c , ^ 

money to tlie banker ; it fixes the banker with no fiduciary > ' I 

relation, and he is in no way respoiibible to the ^ [ 

customer for the use lie may make of the money I i 

So paid in. And as being a mere debt, a ciis- ' ' I' ! 

toiner’s right to recover money paid in is barred , ' ^ I 

on the expiration of six years by the Statute of Limita- ^ J | 

tions, if til ere has been no payment meantime on account of d! 

principal or interest, and no acknowledgment siiiiicient to .|U.| 

bar the statute {Pott v. Clegij^ 16 i\L h W, 321). Such _ A 

a state of afiairs, however, is hardly lilady to arise, inas- . « i S 

much as, in the ahseuco of specific appropriation, earlier - ... ' I,. 

dra-wings out arc attributed to the earlier payments in, as \ D | 

in the ordinary case of current accounts, and so the items ■ ‘ ' /‘ « 4 V 

on the credit and debit side cancel each other. Au- ■ A . a v ' "i; ‘-‘J 

apparent exception to this system of appropriation exists C V ’ ’lo I 
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arinl>iii{3il to tlio iiu^t inn-nry, A.^ ]>otiveen rontonding 
claiiiLS to the money, IuisimI on cllribnoit ].>rca.elie?i of triistj 
tile orcliBary rule of ;i].r|n”oprlatioii 11111 a]>iily* 

li; lias ufien been lint tlie only raetliod of 

VvO-tlnlniwing money from a banker h by cheque, that the 
pro'^cnbitiou oi! a cheque is a cmuliiion precedent to the 
lialrility of tlio banker to rcjiay. This is not so ; such a 
Tiev; being inermsisten.t with the cases estalilisliing tlio 
eiTeel: of the Starnto of Limitations on money left in, 
a liarikeris J-iands, ami with tlio numerous cases in Avliieli 
a l>a];.ui,co at a liaiik ha,.s been atta,cb.ed as a simj'Io 
am] uiiconditiuna] delit by a guriiisliee ord(‘r, as, for 
instance, in /fra/ers* v. ISbt!, A, 0. 1,18. Tlie 

banker’s jiositiori with regard to ehecjues is that, stiper- 
adde<I to the 3‘cl;ition of deli tor and creditor, there is an. 
cliiigatioii to honour ti.se customeris i.'heqiics provided the 
banker levs a- sullieierit and available ])a]anoe in Jus bauds 
for the }>nrpr>se (AL/ry v. ,/////). If, haodng such funds 
in liis hands, the banker dishonours a chocpie, he is liable 
tn the customer in substantial damages 'without proof of 
actual injury having ac<n"iied (JRolin y. Stacan!^ Id C. Ib 
51)5). It W(.)uld furthor seem a .legitimate condition that 
the chocfuc slmuid be diurru in the ordina.ry recognized 
form, not in one raising any question or doubt as to its 
Tahdity or effect. Cheques drawn to “ wages or order,’' 
petty cash or order,” or the like, are comiiion, and are 
usually i-C'garded as payable to bf>arer. ^Such payees are 
3'iot, liowever, lictitious or non-existent persons,” so as to 
render tlii^ chtMjues payable to tlio l-uxirer under see. I, 
subs. 3 of the Bills of Exchange Act, 18SA hereinafter 
referred to, nor can such payees indorse, Sonic Ijanks, 
iliei’elore, refuse to pay sueli cln^qucs, and it is conceived 
ilje 3 ^are justified in so doing. Aioncy paid in so short] 
before tlie prc\scritution of the cheque that tliere would 
nc*t have ]>een time to pass it tdirongh the books of the 
])Ciuk ’would not bo treated as availabtlc for lids piiv]K:)SC. 
If a person have iul ar'connt at ouo bra.noh of a bunk, lie 
is not entitled to draw ehc(pies on another branch, where 
lie has either no aecunni or is O’verduiwn, but the banlc 
}ui3, as .against the euston'ier, the .right to combine accounts 
at . differmit branches and tre;it tlieni ns one account 
{(Arruf’/ V. J/‘AVo.7/, L, L. 8 Ex. 10). 

The very questionable practice- of post-dating cheques 
has been the source of cMjnsidcu'able doi.i]>t a’ud incon- 
veuienee to bankers. The use of such docuiiicntB enables 
-tlie drawer to obtain the results of a Idll at a fixed future 
date without t]i.e cT^pense of a regular liilbstamp. But 
tlie Bills of Exeimnge Act, 1882, sec. 13, subs. 1, 
provides that bill is not invalid by roasoji only that 
it is ante-dateMi or post-dated, or that it ])oarvS date cm a 
' 'Sunday,''’ It ,s3e.ms Yery pmssiblo tliat tl’ie drawer may be 
liable to penalties •under the Stamp Act, 1891, either for 
issuing a document improperly stamped, or for executing 
an instrument in which all the facts and idrcumstances 
, ahccting its lial^ility to stanq^ duty are not truly set forth, 
.'.'iiuiaiiiach as a postdated cheque is not really i)ayablo on 
> demand, but only on demand after a future daio. These, 
knveverj are matters with -which the banker is not con- 
eeniod. 'Ho cannot refuse to pay a cheque presented 
' after the a}q)arent date of its issue on the ground that lie 
' knows it to have been ])osbdated. On tlui other hand, 
yjis'.ik ehtitkd and indeed bound to refuse }mynieut if such 
‘■..Axchoque ,'is 'presented before the apparent date of its 

: "A 

observ^e secrecy with respect 
, to dho Vjustomers account, unless good cause exists for 
' disclosure, and 'the obligation does not cease if the 
j account , becomes 'overdrawn (Ilmxlf v. Yeasey, L. 11 3 Ex. 

funds ill the baidmBs hands (Bilk of Exchange Act, 1885, 








sec. 53). The holder of the cheque Inas therefore no 
claim OR the banker in the event of piayinent being refused, 
Ids remedv being against the drawer and nidpipoiv h any . 
On this section is also based the custom o.f Engiish bankers 
not to pay part of the amount of a cheque 'where there 
are l'u.iids, though not siiflicieiit to moot tie 'whole yimouut, 
Tim section docs not apply to Scotland, wh,ore it would 
seem that the bank is bound to pay over wlja.t iunJs it 
has towards satisfaction of the cheque. A banlcer is 
entitled to hold paid cheques as vouchers until tliere Inis 
a settlement of account Ijetwcen liim and the cixstoiner. 
The entries in a ]')ass-book constitute p^'uiid Jficie evidemio 
against the banker, and when returned by tlic customer 
witliOLit comment, against liim : l>ut in either case siicli 
evidence may bo dLsjilaced by^ proof that the entries have 
been made ly .mistake and do not represent the true state 
of the account. It Las been hell, however, that wliere- 
the customer has altered his position on the faith of 
entries in tlio pass-]jook showing money to have been 
I received, the banker cannot afterwards deny the receipt 
1 of such monies or retain others in satisfaction of them 
{Skyri/if/ V. Greeruvood, 4 B. A C. 281). Acqiueseonce by 
the custointu’ in a course of indicated in the pass- 

Ixxik will justify the banker in treating sncli co'urse of 
business as established for the future so long as the 
relation of banker and customer continues. In this, 
manner the banker may acquire tlie right to charge 
interest or even eom]>ound interest on overtlralts, neitlier 
of which lie is entitled to do at eominon law. 

Idle above-mentioned rule, by which the Imhhjr of o, 
c]ie(j’ue has no direct recourse against the l.tauker w.lio dis- 
honours it, holds good even where the hanker has 
markctl or ctulilled the cheque as good for tlie amount, 
su<“h marking not amounting to au acceptance I’q* t.he 
banlvcr. As hetween banker and hanker, however, such 
marking or certifying prohahly amounts to a binding 
representation that the cheque will be paid. lu the 
Ibiited States, on the contrary, a certitiod dieque gives 
the hohicr a direct claim against the. banker, and if the 
cheque ho so cortiiied at tlio iustance of the holder this 
operate.s a.s a complete discharge to tlie drawer. 

\V.b.ere legislation has intervened for the jirotcction of 
the banker, it lias usually been to counterbalance some 
particular risk which would othorwlso have been imposed 
upon him by enaetmeuts primarily intended to snJVgnaul 
the cnstf.mier. Tims in 1853 the Stamp Act of that yea,r 
made a j>e’nny stamp sufficient for an order checjue as well 
as a bearer eh{?qiie, the olqcct being the protection of the 
drawer by making it imjiossible for a wrongful holder to 
obtain payuiient without committing forgery. But it uus 
recognized that this would cast a new burden on the 
banker, who ’would obtain no discharge by ])aymg on la 
forged inclorscinent. A section ivas therefore inserted 
in the Act, relieving the banker from responsibility in 
case of payment on a forged or unauthorized indorsement, 
and the provisions of this section are practically re-enacted 
by sec. 60 of the Bills of Exchange Act, 1885. It appears, 
however, very doubtful whether this section protects a 
banlcer ’who, according to the usual custom, demands and 
obtains the signature of an ostensible payee on the back 
of an order checjiio presented by liiiii for payment in that 
character. Such signature is not an indorsement within 
sec. 3 of the Act, and the payment k not made on the 
forged indorsement, nor to Mm as indorsee, but as payee. 

8o again -witli crossed cheques. The custom of crossing 
cheques originated between bankers at the Clearing House ■ 
and ’Was adopted by the public for a consider- 
able period before it received anv legislative 
recognition or efficacy. At this''stair 0 such 
crossing only operated as a warnmg To the banker on ‘ 
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mnn'itA. , P f indorsement. Some 

bankers ' ' 'ankiges were therefore coni’eri-od on 

ivt, 1 -, i'^ enacted tliat where -i 

lu, koi on whom a cro.s.sed cheque Ls drawn, in ..ood Mtl 
and without negligence paj'es it, if cro,ssod geirerallv' to 

it is" ro'-s'T'^’ to the banker to whom 

It is not,.sed or Ins agent for collection, boin.v a liankor h. 

.shall l>e entitled ^ the same rights and belikjed hi tfc 
...une iiomtion as if payment of the cheque lid been made 
to the true owner thereof. Eicomptioil from liabilii t' 
iLspoct ol payinent of a oimsed cheque was thus en.sured 
o die paying banker in certain eii,se,s in which he mi'dit 
no- have boon able to debit ln.s customer with payment 

hnH.. i'”'d ‘T- !’■*'“»“ •» “» ‘'‘X S 

banke ts eoutamal m see. 8i, avhioli enacts that “when 
c banker m good laitli and without uegli.mnce receives 
payment or a cimtomer of a cheque crossed generally or 
speeialiy i a himself, aud the custom or lia.s no title or a 

1 abiSi^ir shall not incur any 

ladjihty to the true owner of the cheque by n*ason onlv 

the .subjoefcot much judicial interpretation, botha.sto what 
constitutes a cu.stomor and wdion a bank receives payment ' 
lor die customer and wdien for itself. A single i.solatcd ■ 
■ "'"'’1?.';:*.'°“ constitute a man a customer' , 

V; Ijdhams, Lfown di; Co., 10 Times L. R. .380 ; ' L<imre y , 

tr^uLi/omum, 1897, 1 Q. B. 1 4 S). But where the relation i 
ot nanker and customer exists, the fact that the account is 1 
overdrawn does not procludo the banker ivho has received c 
tJie j irocceds ot a cheque paid in by his eustoiiior from ijro- c 
Uictuon (6^«’i-0 y. T/ie London and, Coxmti/ Bank, 1897 , 1 a 
Kl R. 002), the transaction being regarded as in substance t 
u coLectum for the customer, although the banker micdit a 
bo benonted by the reduction of the overdraft. The v 
House of Lords (given ou 22 nd July k 
1 j(H) in the case of The Great Western llailawy Co. n 
V. lAe Loxukm axul Comity Bank ( 1901 , A. C. 414 ) y 
contains an authoritative exposition of this section. In tl 
that aase a rate-collector named Hnggins liad for many e: 
years been in the habit of obtaining at one of the branches si 
ot the defendant bank ca.sh for cheques drawn in Lis tl 
■ ^ lavour on other banks. He W'as consequently well known di 
;'- j there, but kept no account with the defendant bank, and In 
Ins only transactions with them were of the above nature ni 
He fraudulently obtained from the plaintiff company a ov 
. cheque to his own order crossed “not negntiablo.” This pi 
■ cheque he took to the defendants’ branch aud endorsed to th 
' . ; ■ ' them, receiving the_ fuU face value at once, .save for a small nc 
i,-, , oaknee which by his direction wa.s put to anotlier aocoimt, in 
r and the defendant' bank in due course received' the jiroceods ch 
of the cheque from the hank on which it was drawn. The an 
judge of first instance and the Court of Appeal held that eb 
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>»i.s withont nollt .k'ood 'faith and 

nd Innl-' ' uml “-"f’ in favour of the 

' is Hr !s I'cverseil l.y the House of 

mt ii’i: plaintiffs, the main 

' s H r. 1 between 

-1 - n.u in» ,ind the bank were not proimrly doHiaibable as 

k> banking tran.sactions, am] could not therefore however 
to that “'1 .‘secondly 

a ,inLci.hi,sLd t io chot|iie or as linvlna' ndvaiicod the fiih 

” f ‘1“ “ 

-I. ccbu,', loi them.selvcs iiiul nut for lliioo-itis Tt mav 

Ij a ciisb.iner witl.in this 82 nd section ho must eitlior IrivJ 
ae an account with the: bank or at the least nmsrbo in the 
m mbit ol resorting to the bank in the course of ordinary 
t, banking tran,sactions productive of advanta<rc to both 
lu paitie.s, and liirtlier, that a bank vhich has givcm cash over 
in the counter for a cheque dranm on another bank cannot 

one but itstll. Lord Brampton in this case enunciated a 
or suggestion to the effect that, even Faipiiosin'-*’ the 
« case had beer, one of banker and customer anil'Kiuine 
a. collection lor the customer, .still the fact of tho'choquo 
0 being maiked “not negotiable” would or mi.rht have 

0 made a dillcrencc and deprived the bank of the protection 

1 scrtioii, on the ground that it wa.s negiigonce to ' 

t s,Se ^'-ithoiit inquiry, even for'llie o.sten- 

, .sibio p.ijco. Obviously such addition to the croasinf» 
t can have no a;qibcation whatever where there has been 

tb.d the iact of the cu.stumer being the trau-sfcrce of a 
I rn B rf % Under sec. 7G of the 

^ ™ i-vckuigo Act llio words “nut negotiable” avo 

■ ° "‘tey'-ai part of tho'cimsing, and 

i Crosse ] ih-‘' 'ii negligeijoo in relation to a 

^ .>.s(a tlieqne it can only mean ncgligeneo altoffotlier 

. mdependen ol the form of the crossing. Again, the. 

' bearing and de.sign oi the “not negotiable” orassin-r is 
under .see. _S1 to allect the title of the tran.sferco,°aiid 
sec. b specially protects the. banker in eases whore, other 

ca»tomer has either no title 
the ^ cheque. Section 77 , .siihs. 6, of 

t ic. Bilks of Lxchaiigo Act provides that “when an imcros.sed 
ctaqi e, or a cheque crns.sed generally, is sent to a ban ker for 
collection he may ero3.s it specially to himself.” It would 

to avail 1 imsolt ot tue protection of see. 82 by crossino- ' : 

an open cheque received by him for collection. In BmeU ' ■ . ' , 
Lox, pi L<m Times Hop. 6 «. 3 , Denman, J., o.v];re.s,sed ' ’ 

rutned too cheque already crossed, but thi.s subsection . ^ 

urn brought to his notice, not being applicable to 
the case, and there arc grounds for believing that it w.a.s , . ' 

expr&ssly introduced for the purimsc of enabling bankers . . 

^>0 to protect themselves. The .uklition to a cmdnp of 

thewoid-s not negotiable'’ was sanctioned and its eftect ’ ■' 

l>y sec. M of the Bills of Lxchauge Act, 1882 . Ciuious 

mmpprohensions have existed with regard to this crossin, 0-, " ' ' 

owing i>robably to the somewhat ambiguous words cm- ' ' ' 

ployed. The pre.seiiee of such a cro,ssing does not preclude - ' • ' ‘ " 
the transfer ot the cheque. The word “negotiable” is 
not used a.s oquiTalcnt to “transferable” a.s it is elscwher; 

ihootc tetoi'Tlf°' ‘ 

® "f, negotiable, and the statutoiy effect ' . (i'l.'; -' 

atmcxea I'y tbo seetiou to .such crossing k to {>ufc the ■ ‘ ‘ 

cheque ou the looting of an overdue bill, with the resit ' 
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tliat a Iverson tf iking a clicquo .so crossed takes it subject 
to all equities affecting it, and can. neitlior acquire nor pass 
ou rt better riglit either to the cheque itself or the inoney 
'realked by U'leaiis of it than the ]>crson fri.>in wlioni he 
tooli tile clieipic, ]:h.it so long as there is nothing wrong 
with the clicrpie or the ci}’eiiuisljinees attending its issue 
or transfer, it way pass tiiroiigh any m.iraber of hands, 
ain.l be enfoiaa’d ly the holder for the time being. See 
the judgnauit of Yaughan ’\Yillii'uns, L.J., in. Grcdr ]reHfcr}i> 
Ilathvrif/ y. The Lonciun <iiM Comity IbCK), 2 Q. Jk 

4(M-, and of the House of Lords in the, vsame case. The 
achlition of tliese words to tlio ca'ossing in no way pro- 
jo/I ices the proieetiou afforded luider tlie crossed elieques 
suctions of the Bills of Exeliango Act, 18S2, to the paying 
banker, on whom the crossing only iinposes the duty of 
seeing ‘that the ohccpie reaclios lihn tliroiigh. the proper 
chaime], 

A ]n'a,ctice has grow'u U[> of adding to the crossing of 
a clieque the words 'Laueourit payee,'’ or similar words 
indicating a.ii intention that the cli(.'que shall bo placed to 
some particular account. ITjcre is no statutory sanction 
fo.r such an addition, and its effect is somewliat (loidAful. 
It was de<.uded in N’alional Jknik y. iSVMy, ISDI, 1 Q. B. 
435, that tile a<Ulitiou of sucli W'ords did not prevent the 
dieqiie being transferable. Kor can such words have the 
statutory effect attributed to the -words ‘Aiot negotiable” 
by sec. 81 of the Bills of Exchange Act, 18S2. Probably 
the only effect of such crossings as “account payee” is quo 
analogous to that of an ordinary crossing before the 
ieglskturc intervened, or now of an indorsement being 
perpm.i namely, to impose a greater degree of caution upon 
the banker who receives a, clicque so crossed for an account 
011(3 indicated; lait tlie point has still to be 
; deffnitely d(3CL(led. 

The protection of the banlvcr against forged indorse- 
iae.nts luider sec. GO of the Bills of Idveliange- Act, 1882, 
F<>r«L‘r;e.s' ending only to hills or cheques payable to 
order on deina].]d, the banker is not discharged 
in other cases by payment on a forged indorsement, unless 
drciunstamv.B exist to take the ca.se out of the gcnieral 
rule. Biich circumstances existed in the welbkaown ease of 
Tmjimrm v. The Bank of EnyUmf 1891, A. C. 107. In 
that case, by the fraud of the plaintiff’s clerk, a genuine 
acceptance of the plaintiff’s vras obtained to documents in 
the form of bills to -which the d^^^yer’s name w‘as forged, 
and to which the naiuc of the payees to wliosc order they 
were drawn was subsequently forged as indorsers. The 
names utilised as th.Dso of drawer and payee were the 
.. names of persons having business transactions with the 
and their names w^ere selected as giving 
colour to the fraud. All the bills were acc( 3 pted payable 
-at the Bank of England where A^agliano had a large 
adebiint. • Their coming forward for payment wa.s noticed 
. to tine bmjk by letters of advice, -whioli referred also to 
genuine bills, Vagliano’s signature to the letters being 
' , braiKliiiently obiained. The fabricated bills were ju'esented 
■ iodhe.banli for payment or on behalf of the fraudulent 
the bank over the counter. There 
W'cra forty- three of such bills, and the amount realized by 
' Y^vas .€7 1,1)00, -with “which, on discovery of the 

' fraiuls and conviction of the clerk, Yagliaao refiised to be 
4abHed*^ The House of Lords, by a majority, ultimately 
' dmded in favour of the bank. The main groriiids of the 
-were as foilows ; That whether the documeuts 
.|,coit!d;'prbperfy or not, they must loo 

as , against Yagliaxio who had accredited 
them, as ^eh,; and whose case against the bank was based 
^ that .....eJiamoter, p that, , . inasmuch as 


never intended to have and never could have had anytlnug 
to do with the bills, the bills came within the provisions 
of sec. 7, subs. 3 of the Bills of Exchange Act, 188-., 
-which enacts tJiat “YTiero the payee of a bill is a iictitions 
or non-existent person, tlio bill may bo treated as pa\a>oic 
to bearer”; that whatever may have been the law prior 
to the Bills of Exchange Act, it was not necessary for ihe 
operation of this subsection that the fictitious or uf'.ii- 
existont character of the payee slioulcl be within tlie 
knowledge of the accepior or otlicr person sought to be 
made liable ; that it was o]')en to any one whose interest 
it was to do so to treat the bills as parable to bearer, 
that Iho bank was entitled to do so, and was therefoj-e 
discliargod ; that apart from these considerations, the 
bank were agents for Yagliano in the payment of bills 
accepted -payable there, that Yagiiano’s own act in uenepL 
ing the bills and signing the letters of advice, and liis 
omission to take any steps to verify the ^ supposed 
transactions when circumstances occurred which might 
have aroused suspicion, were tho direct cause of tho 
bank’s making the payments on his behalf, and that he 
was therefore not entitled to repudiate them. It was 
incidentally decided in this important case tliat a banker, 
is not entitled to a reasonable time in which to make 
infjuiries and satisfy himself as to the geiuiiueness of the 
indorsements on a bill, but must payor refuse payment 
at once. Prior to this date the contrary opinion had 
])revailed, founded on a dictum of Manic, ,T., in MoIkivIh v. 
Tacker^ lb, Q. B*. 560; and when once the payment has 
been made, tho banker, ou discovery of the forgeiy, would 
ap])ear to liave no povrer, as against an innocent ];.>a,rtY, to 
retract it or ciaira repayment of the money. Such, a 
payment has no doubt bocu made under a mistake of 
fa,ct, and so under ordinary rules of law would be recover- 
able, ])ut it is essential for tlie free circulation of negotialde 
instruments that their payment or dhhonoiir sliouh.! be 
coiichisive as wull as immediate, and if in the interval 
l)0tivecn payment and the claim for the return of the 
money the payee’s position might have been altered, as 
wciuki almost iuvaiiubly bo the case, the money is not- 
recoverable (London and It ivcr Blate Bank v. The Bank 
of Llve/tpool^ 1890, 1 Q, B. 7). This somewhat rigorous ; 
rule has been modified in Canada. By an Aet of the 
Canadian Legislature passed in 1897, if a bill bearings 
a forged or unauthorized indorsement is paid in gocal ' 
faith and in the ordinary course of lousiness by or on 
behalf ot the dra-wee or ^icccptor, the nione}- may be 
recovered from the person to whom it was paid or i’rom 
any indorser who has indorsed the bill siibsoip.umtIy to 
tho forged or unaiithorked indorsement, provided notice' 
bo given in the same manner as notice of dishonour. It 
was the more imperative on Cana,.da to take this stop 
because bankers there have no such protection in case of 
payment of bills payable on demand or chccpies on a 
forged or unauthorized indorsement as is afforded in 
England by sec. 60 of the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882., 
Another class of forgery to which bankers are lucu'e or- 
less exposed is where the amount of a cheque is fraudu- 
lently altered, and tho banker is thereby induced to pa.y 
tho larger sum. In such cases the question arises whether 
ho is entitled to debit the customer’s account with tho' 
increased amount. In Young s, 
man left signed blank cheques with Ms wife tci'^be filled 
up as business required. The wife delivered one to a 
clerk -with instructions to fill it up foimj, particular aimY 
Bio filled it up for that sum, but purposely left spaces - to 
allow of the introduction of other words ’ ' 

dfc to 

get cashed ; the clerk then added words. - and ’ 

I raising the apparent amount by £300; the/ 




aspects] 







clerk obtained from the iMubpr v,r,;i • , , 

court held that the ban]- wem' The 

account -with the lar<''er siun 
thedilfercnt jnd<.-e™e b.,, - ! 

'■Mill iwnh^hhr \ ^*wions and somowliat olj.scnrc 

There the House of Lords held i ' T‘ 
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lUation of manclant and mandatory, and the aiithoritv of 
Htel bv\w ' be regarded as considerably rehabili- 

Uted by these expressions of opinion. 

The question of a banker’s responsibility for the loss of 
valuables deposited with him b'y a cusLier for 

Valuables W If 

deposited, f “^bt by Mrs Langtry against the Union Bardr 
1 1 , , 1896. Certain jewels beloiudno- to 

her had been delivered up by the bank to an iinauthor&ed 

bankis being de.sirous to ascertain their real uoaition 
m.any legal opinions were taken on the iioint and after 
consideration of these, the Central Association 
issued a memorandum, in which they stated that tlie best 
legal opinion appeared to be that a distinction must lid 
driiwn between eases in which valuables were by mistake 

wrrT 'i ” person and case.s in which they 

^^ut, de.s TOyed, lost, stolen, or fraudulently abstracted 
whether by an officer of the bank or some other person’ 

Sie “thfci-T" pestion of negligence did not 

arise, the case being one ot wrongful conversion of the 

goods by a voluntary act for which the bank wa.s liable 
apart trom any ipiostion of negligence. That in tlie 

® ‘^beft, the banker ’being a 
gia.,uitous bailee, would only be liable if he had failed to 
use such ciwe as an ordinary yirudent man would take of 
Mduables ot 3ns own. The latter rule is practically that 
laid down in GMtn v. JlacAMlen, L. E. 3 P. 0. 318 but 
in estimating the amount of care to be taken bv the 
banker, the nature of the goods, if known or susijcctcd, 
and tiie exceptional means of protection at the disposition 
ot bankers, such as strong-rooms, must be taken into 
consideration. Methods of obviating both classes of risk 
by means of special receipts have frequently been suo’- 
gested, but such receipts do not aiipear to have come into 
general use. 

This gi-atiiitous assumption of the custody of valuables 
.like the collection of cheques and the usage by which 
bills are ordmarily acceiited payable at a‘ banker’s, and 
presented and paid there, is an abnormal graft i,i].)on the 
. original and simple system of banking. Banks are com- 
: 'PSimd to afford such facilities and undertake the resultant 
'liabilities by the pressure of competition increasinedy 
enhanced by the concurrence of Post Office and Trustee 
.‘bavmgs Banks, state-aided institutions whose returns con- 
yeliisiyely demonstrate that they are utilized by classes for 
r whose benefft they were never intended. And naturally 
this multipli^tion of the ban.kor’s functions complicates 
his legal position, ^ inasmuch as, according to the branch 
of 'biisiness he is in a particular case pur.suing, he may 
IjaVe to be regarded as a debtoiy a creditor, an agent, or a 

- too,’ froin_ such unusual transactions as the 




Mlvanocs on various cl.-is.^ios of securities. This l-iHur 
S?/ of gorSa 

wilim than banking law, but the question lias 
licijiiuiitly arisen whetlier a bank lias taken a 

iMrsb','! as agent for collection, or whetber 

onitccl bill, bor some purposes this has benn treated 
a q^stiou of fact. In (Lien v. /Kc 

trTbw'r *”• ?“• " l»M ‘lAtm 

■VUIS a P)i,iid jeme presumption that a l«iili, not bcimr a 
Viscount bank, had not taken the document 

b wmbi guarantee its payment. But 

t o time the cheque is paid in, where the riistomer 

eren wlieb foT ‘'f it i« ekared, or 

tiedit of the customer, the bank become holders for 
y.due to the extent of being able to sue upon the cheque ' 
i^heir own llama See ex p. Rkhdale, l'9 Ch. D. 4d9 - 
MLMn\ 2he Cli/desdale Hank, 9 A. C. 9,5- Rordh' 
Lank 0 / Scotland v. Tottenhami, ISO-f. 2 O ’b 715 • 
^orc/o« V. Ths Ltnulon City and mdlcmdM^c IvL 

in such ca,se.s the 

to I KI «glit, universally claimed -bv banker.s ' 

to debit tbs customer with the amount of the cliequ^ 

wstent with the character of an agent for collection 
mie iiasesof v T/ie Newfoundland Saidngs Bank, - : 

b l A Ved v 7oaw.«.s, ./avi,, and Sims v. Thd - 
Lundon mui South-Western Bank, 1900, 1 Q B ‘>70 • 

MAT'Sk.'"* •» “» 

wiaoji^ A. L(md 07 i Viti/ wml 'Midland Ban!' 

ihe t^isteuce of the banker’s Jicn enables him in mativ 

brirtiv U ?’“• ^negotiable instnuneute ^ 

stiiett} belonging to the emstomer. A banker has s 1 

hwk°V'b Kecurities of the custonior coming to his 
bunds 1,1 ills capacity of banker for the amount of £ - 

to buf T u ® iif'u extends 

tfoumnej, but not to goods or securities deposited for a 

specific purpose, as for safe custody, and it is exclifeefe b 

agreement relating to the sulijeet-aiatter is 7 

The unauthorized pledging by stockbrokers or monev- 
brol er.s of tbeir client.s’ securities to secure advances from ■ ■ 
banks to themsedvos has given rise to important 
and apparently conflicting decisions of the House 
of Lords. In 1SS8 that tribunal gave iudgment , 

™ ~ ;t Lori ShJlM v." rai SZ “■ 

Jomt Stock Bank, 13 A. C. 333. That jud.-ment was '"- ’ 

tJiat tlm natuie^ot the busmess of the BorroweF whioh • ^ 

toTSmf o l>eing entrusted with securities belonging ' ' 
to othu people was suihcient to put the bauker on inquiry 
as to the extent of his authority to deal with them.^^^. iL. 

n 'S' 2 '«fw?is V. The London Joint Sloelt 

Lank, ISQ2, A. C. 201, the House of Lords eiS 
dec ared that Lord Sheffield’s case had been decided siS " : 

•icfno? “ t^eir Lordships’ ojiinion, establisted • ' 

actual knowledge on the part of the bank of the limitril ‘ ' ' 
authority of the agent,' and that no such proposition J k 
* 1 ° ^ deduced from that ease. It 

SodM'iu^tt ° legal principle 'was.' 

embodie^d m the earlier case. ■ For wus any new doctrine 

enunciated m , the judgments in Simmons’s case.-' ' ' 
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1* absoluh' or by way of pk-ago, if Iio tako it in good a upeoifiod period, are inrt ehoqiios or negotiable liwtrib 
IViitli and for YaJu<3j and it h overdue, aecjuires^ an though inoiuded in tlie above legislation. ^ jan«v< n>j 

iudepeiideiit title, 'unailucie.I by any wjiiities existing llieroJore, would not be sU'e m col ecting tUem mr 
against }ire,vi(ins li<jlde!-s. Tlicir Lordsiii)>s erpre.-sly dis- perscms otk'r tkiii the actual imyee, uotwitlistanding lO 

dailivetl the idea that there ^vas anything ill the iialiire of crossing. ^ . 

the business rif a stockbrokei* or inuuey-deuler t(.) put a The rule laid down by the House ot Lords in 

]^a.nk on inifuirv iis l<» his authuritv to deal with securities v, 189*2, A. C. lib, as to the course to he 


his Jjands tendered as cover for a personal advance. 


The possessi<.n.i b}" au agent of u.egotialde instiiintonts is, iu>s‘i is siu-ved in rcsi»ec 


ido])ted a banker on wiionr a gainnshoe order , 
cesv ]s se]-ved in rcsi»eet of ti iiuknucat rceoiered 


in the. absence nf cxtritisie sns[nduus circa rnstaiices, suiii- agabisl liis (Misbomer, appears to ini] )Ose a ImivL 
<‘ient cvith'nce of liis aulboi'ity 1e deal ivitli tlieiu in any slii]) on the latter. The garnishee order biiids all debts 
way lie jih-cist.'s. Tins view, being basetl <.ai ihe essential dne or acci’uing dne to the^ eustoiner to answer tiie 
character negotiable instruiueiits, only ap]>lie.s to such judgment debt. The House ui Lords held that howeu:i 
as arc in their nature fully negolial.'le, that is, 'whicdi niuch th(3 balance to the eustoiner s credit exceeded 
•f'lOSHcss the <{ualitv of vesting in a Inynd-lide holder for the stated amount of the judgment debt the 1 tanker. 


value an independent title again.st all tljo ivorld. 


after service of tlic order, w^a.s entitled and indeed bound 


Chitshle bills, uutes, and 'elie(|aes, the category of fully 1 (j hold the wliole bahiuce, and to dishonour all cliepnes of 
negotialiie iustnuueuts is a somewhat imleteiuiiiriatc one. the castcuner pj’ewenteJ alter that date, whether dravni 
It inchul as all such securities as either by statute before the order ivas served or not It wns suggested in 
by the custom of uierdianls liavc a.c(|iiired some of tlie judgments that steps might be taken t«> 
particular L{ualit 3 \ It lias l,iccu elaiiiied luodily this result of the process, but up to the present no 
tliat (uistoin of tlie 8tocL Exchange to treat a aiteratio.n in the practice has been riotitied. 
security as fully negotiable is, a|)ai‘t bum statute, the Although, as before stated, a l>auker is entitled to 
only tru.stworthy te.d, it would j^n.ibably be more correct combine several accounts agaij.ist the customer, he can- 
tu say, that in order to attain the status of full negotiability not do so in the face of an established course of busine^^s 
' a security must be on its .face negotiable and rccogiiLed as bj' wAieh they are kept separate {Biwhaujluvin v. Thy 
such by the mercantile corijiuunity of tljc United Kingdom Lovdon and ^Itdlwnd ]janh\ 12 Tinivs L, It. 70). It i.s 
at large. .N(*gf)lia1>ility in tlie country of its origin is no further dediicible from this case that a bank is not 
evhlence of negotialulity in Engla.mi i 'PlcktTV. The London, entitled arlxitrarily to close a customer’s account wiien in 
and Coiuitf/ Bank^ 1 8 y. H. iJ. DID). It has been contended credit by tendering him the balance, or otlering to tran.sfer 
on flic authority of Cronch v. Credit Fonele.r^ L. 11, 8 Q. B. it to another bank, ProvLion must at least lie made fm- 
27-f:, that, with rega,rd to Englisli securities, at any lule, outstanding elieqiios, and the laaetiee of referring them tr» 
evidence of siiodeni inemantile usage was inadmissible to another liaiiL is not an adequate jUDvision, as it isnoh'cs 
atlix the ehamcler of mgotiability to an histruineiit not re- technical dishnnour of tlie cheijiies, 
cognizi4 a»s ht^goiiable by .statute, or ]>y' that ancient custom The Bankers’ Books Evidence Act, 1879, wa.s passed 
of mcrcliants which has been adofited by the common law. to ulmiate the inconvenionoe ajid dislocation of brisines.s 
The judgment of Mr. Jii.sticu Kennedy in the Bcclnuiud- (uu.sed to ba.iiker.s ])y tlieir being compellable to 
land^ liyiLnvfioti ( 'oni/irnH/ v. The LoiuUni Tradhnj Bank,, produce thdr books iu court, in legal proceeiliiigs 
.L-f faded, 1898, 2 Q. B. 058, seems, however, to .show com to which thcwwero not jairties. It provides that * 

.clusively that titis view is mu in accoi’danco with the duly authenticated co] lies of entries in sucli books .shall 

deci.'don «d’ the House of Lnrds in Goodwin w be receivaJjlu as lo'idence of .such eiitrie.s, and the matters, 

1 Ap. Ca.sfvs, 476, and tliat when once a security, aceonuts, and tmii.sact]ons therein recorded, and that no 

wimther English or foreign, is univer.sally .recogiuzed and banker or oitieer of a ]ja..uk shall in any legal ])roceeding.s, 
treated by the mercantile community of fireat Bi'itain as to which tlie bank ,ls not a ]iarty, be com}iella])]e to juodm.'C 
pegotinbio, the .fact of its acceptance as such ]>eiiig recent books or attend a.s a witness where such evideuee ccmld 
is no bar to its adniission into the category of negotiable be .supplied under the- ])rovisions of tlie Act unless a judge 
becuiitio.s, feeo LdrlBeai kchulc?\ 19U23 2 B, 144, for special can,se so orders. Provision Is also made for 


is no bar to its adniission into tlie category of negotiable be .supplied under the- ])rovisions of tlie Act unless a judge 
becuiitio.s, feeo Ldtjl6teai kchulc?\ 19U23 2 B, 144, for special can,se so orders. Provision Is alsii made for 
Jhujlcers^ are alleeterl or protected in certain ca.ses hy inspection of bankers’ books by ](arties to any legal, 
speck] _legi.slatioii annexing to particular classes of docu- jn’oeecdings who o].>tain a judge’s order for the purpose., 
rnents imndents usually femnd in connexion witli .strictly Although the exercise of this latter power is not in bums 
negotiable instruments. Thus, secLon 95 of tlie Bills of limited to inspection of the account of one of tlie parties 
lixihange Act, 1882, axtemls to dividend warrants the to the litigation, an order will not be made for tlie 

qiTOvisions ot the^Act regarding crossed cheque.s ; and inspection of the account of any other iierson save in 

' 188:], liuikts the same exceptional circumstances, such, for inslancc, as tliere 

provisions applii^alde to ^biny document issued by a liuing ground iov believing that the account, thomh k 
iTiSiomer of any banker, and intended to enable any anothm’ name, is substantially the account of the litm^unt 
,,peTson or body eoi’porate to olitain payment from such (FuUock v. Carle, 1898, i‘ Oh. 1 ; Bcmth Staforddiire 
irankor of the sum oi money mentioni^d in such doeunient.” Tmmwaim Co, v. Ehhmnith, 1898, 2 Q. B. 669), 

In dealing wdth such documents the banker must always Banks frequently decline to open accounts under 
J>ear in mmd that it is only the crossed chmiues sections headings denoting that the customer holds the monev in a 
id the .Act which are ap])lied by the a])f^i*e-mcntioned liduciary ca])acity, such as that of trustee or executor 
kg^skfcmjL’ ^ Unless the doiaiments arc in tlieirisolvcs But oven if an account is so headed, or if the bank is 

^egoLabie, eathor as being chm otherwise affected with notice of its bein<^ a tmi^t 

...bjlkpiLteehangeAct, or account, the bank is not entitled to raise any question 

by stuiuta or ftipv vmriaim 


I'i* ' 1 - t ' > t Ji. 1 ' ' - ' , I .-..K,. tiy jLiuiiuui ii cheque 

.‘f aimuxwl receipt liemg isiguetl, drawn on the account, tho ohiout of wMcIi 

= .tlat0d,;AiHir prated with the order for payinent, or in was to henefit himself, ,as, for instance to nav 
, .trtooh;l»jmentis0iade.depeDdcmtoupresoutat.iouwitMa loff an ascertained overdraft on the cu'itoLL private' 
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accoiiiit; and a banker will not be allowed to retain 
any beD.e:fit from a payment made in circumstanees 
amounting to privity on liiB part with the brcaoh of in\&t 
{(rmi/ V. Johnston-, L. Ib 3 H. of L. 1)^ as where, for 
iiistance, the banker has ju’esscd for tlio ])ayiuenfc of an 
ascertained overdraft on private account and received a 
cheque on the trust account for that purpose. The mere 
fact tliat money standing to the credit of a trust account 
was transferred to an overdrawn private account on which 
no balance had been struck, ami fur the liipiidjitiou of 
which no application had been made, and, l^eing so trans- 
fci'red, wipeii out the overdraft, was ludd in Grat/ v. 
Joluuton not to show any jiiivity on the ]>art of the 
banker with the breach of trust, and he retained the money 
so transferred against the beneliciaries. 

AuTiicuirnns. — The Institute of Bankuus. Qacdlotis on 
Jhtnkuig PmcUcc. 5tli edit. ISDS. B.I:id<;s, East, and I>].‘ides, foid 
Eliiiigliain Wilson . Decisions affecting Ban-kers, 1900. 
E:une' pub] isliers. — J. .Douolas WalivEE. A Treatise on Banking 
LaiV, 2jid edit. 1SS5. Stcveius iiiid iSons.—CnAEMEiis. Bills of 
Bcehatige, Stliedit. 1S9G. Steveus and Sons. — DANruL. Negotiate 
instniments, 4tli edit. 1891. Baker, Yooilus, and Co,, Aew York. 

(j. K. F.*) 

— The history of hniglish bankruptcy 
legislation prior to the year 1869, and the chief features 
of the Consolidating and Amending Act pas.sed 
in that year, are briefly set fortli in the article 
ijgislatmn. Barikru[>tcy in the ninth edition of this 
work. The main object of the Act of 1869 was 
to remedy abuses wlucli had grown \i.p under previous 
bankruptcy Acts, the oflhet of wliich, to adopt tlie language 
iif Sir Robert Collier, the then Att(jrney-Gerieral, had been 
to enable a bankiTi].)t to “ defraud those to whcuii he wa.s 
indebted, and to set them at defiance.^' Lord Cairns, in 
introducing the measure in the House of Lords, also ex- 
pressed the opinion that tlie large increase v/liicli liad 
taken place in the annual insolvency of the country during 
tho preceding years could not ‘Mie attriljute!! to depres- 
sion ill trade, ];)iit must be traced to tlio enormous facilities 
wlilcdi are given to delitors who wish to be released 
finm their delits on easy termsY It is a curious illustra- 
tion of tlie difli(.’iilties which have attended bankruptcy 
legislation in England, that the measure which was 
passed in 1869 to remedy these defects was de.seribed 
twelve years later by iMr Chaniberlain, the President of 
the Board of Tratle, in introducing an Amiending Bill, as 
the most unsatisfactory and the most unfortunate of the 
many attempts which had been made to deal with the 
subject,” and as ‘Ghe object of the almost unanimous 
condemnation of all classes.” Tills result cannot be re- 
garded as due to any new departure or change of principle 
■ in the Act of 1869, wliicli, on the contrary, while it in- 
troduced some amend inents in the method.s of procedure 

■ which Avere ajipareiitly well calculated to effect a refuriti of 
many of the abuses com|:»lained of, followed in the main 

. the lines of the iininadiately preceding legislation. The 
failure of the measiire was ratlier the failure of a long- 
'■ 'Continued line of policy ; and the fact that after half a 
century V experience of legislation, directed by the ablest 
/ 'ininds in the legal profession, matters had grown worse 
inste?xd of lietter, was calculated to cast serious doiibt.s 
. on the soundness of the principles on wdiieh the various 
bankruptcy Acts from 1825 to 1869 had been based. 
’During this period no less than six measures of first-cla.ss 
importance had received tlie assent of the Legislature, viz. 

Acts of 1825, 1831, 1812, 1849, 1861, and 1869, each 
of .which' was a practical acknowledgment of the failure 
of its predecessor ; and the last of these, as already stated, 

■ ' was admitted to be the most unsatisfactory in its results. 

Ih order tn xniderstand' the causes of these successive fkiliires, it 
. isis necessary to bear in mind the complex ebaraeter of the eon- 




Bideratxoiis which outer into tlie qucsliou. Bankruptcy law 'was 
primarily a braoch of tlie criiiiiiml iaw', its object being to ]«n'usb ' 
t'miidulent bankrupts, and to eoinpcl the surrender of their 
])rope.Tty for the benefit of eredilors, but without releasing the. 
debtor from liis obligations. Subsoepieut legislatioti in trod net. il 
tlio principle of granting reiief to the bankrupt with or vvitiiont 
the consent of th.e creditors, wlierc lie coiitbrincd to the provisions 
of tiie banlcrnpbw law. But the whole of the procedure v;as con- 
ducted ]>y or under the .supervision of the court CA-erdsing juris- 
dictimi iji bankruptcy. On the other hand, the fight of creditors 
to exercise soniti control ovt?r tlie re;d.i/;a,tion of the debtor’s ]i}’0|un‘ty 
through .an a.^siguec chosen by theinseiv'cs was recognized at an 
early date, but this right Wius also exercised subject to the .super- 
vision of the court, wliieli investigated the claims of creditors and 
determined wIjo were entitled to take jiart in the proceodijjgs. 
Provision was also made for the interim protection of the debto3’’.s 
]troperty l)y oliicial as.siguce.s attached to the court, who took 
]iosse.s.sion until tiic creditors could bo consulted, and under the 
supervision of the court aiulitcd the {L(f<;onnts of the ereditor's 
a.ssignee. So long as tills system continued substantial, jnstiee. 
was generally .secured ; th.e claini.s of ei'editors wt.Tc strictly invesri- 
gated, and only tliose who clearly proved tlieir light before a coiii- 
]»cd'.eiit court wore entitled to take part in the jiroceediugs. The. 
bankrup)t wa.s relea.sed from his obligations, but only .after .strict 
impuries into liis conduct, and under the exercise of judicial, dis-' 
oretion. Tlie accounts of assignees were also strictly investigated, 
and the oo.st.s of solicitors and other agents were taxed by ofljcer.s of 
tlie court. But the system was found to be cumbrous, to lead to 
tlelay, and too often to the ab$or]»tlon of a largo part of the e, state in 
costs, over the inenrring of which there was a very ineffective coiitrol. 
Hence arose a demand for larger powers on the part of ereditoi’s, 
and the iutroductiou into the baiikruptcy jTocedure of the system 
of “arrangements” between tlie debtor and Ids creditors, either 
for the payhienfof a enuiposilion, or for the liquidation, of the 
estate/rrey'ro/y/. the control of the couri. At first the.sa ■ 

ari’angcmoiits were carefully guarded. Under the Act 
of 1825, a ]>roposaI for payment of a coni|>ositiori might 
bo adojited only after the debtor bad pa.'^.^ed his examination in . 
court, and with the consent of nine-tenllis in ninuber and value 
of his creditors assembled at a meeting. Upon such adoption the 
liankruptey ]woceediiigs were superseded. ^)i^serlting crcHlitors, 
liowever, were not lioniul liy the ro-solution, but eoultl still take 
a.dTon against the debtor’s .sul-isequentl}" acquired ytroperty. TViese 
] lowers wnre not found to lie siiiiicienily elastic, and tlio Act failed 
tii give public satisfiietion. Attenipis were made by 
the Acts of 1831 and IS42 to rennady the defects com- 
pl.aiii 'd (41 by a na.mii.stitiitiun of the ikinkruptcy Court 
and its oliicial .sy.steui. But tlie.se measiii-es also failed. 

I.ieciiisi.'. they were Irisfsl on the assiiin]4.ion that judiciai bodies 
could (.vxcrcise (Ofeclive control over administrative acliom. a con- 
trol for wiiif.'li they arc naturally un, suited, and wliieb they could 
only carry out hy cumbrous and expensive me-tbods of procedure. 
Under the Act of 1849 a totally new lu’incijde wa.s in- . 
trodiiced by the provision that a deed of anungeinent 
exet'.uted by .six-.sevonths of the creditors for £10 and ** 
upwardly should be binding upon (fll the emditors without any 
])roeeedings in or sipiei'vision by the court. But the detenuiua 
tioii of the queestion wlio were or "were not creditors was practically 
left to tiie debtor liiruself, without any opportunity for testing' by ■ 
ludependent investigation the claims of those wlio .signed the deed 
to control the a(lmini.stration of tlie estate. It ivS not dilticult to 
.see, in tlie light of suhsotpiont experience, how wmll ealeulated thi.Si 
]irovisiou was to encourage fraudiih.nt arrangements o.nd to iriiro- 
dnee laxity in the administration of debtors’ estates, A niodi- 
fleation of the too .stringent conditions of the Act of lS2f>, wkicb 
would liave eiiableil a bankrupt to pay a composition on his debts, 
witli the consent of a large proportion of liis hond-fide creditbrvS, 
ami Hubjeet to the approval of the court, after hearing the objec- ■ 
tions of dissenting cret.litor.s, would doubtless have proved a bene- ■, 
ficial reform, but the Act of 1849 proceeded on a very dilferent- 
[irinciple. Instead of reforming, it ])ractieally abolished judicial 
control. By avoiding Scylla it fell into Charybdis. To give any 
majority of creditors the poW'er to release a debtor from- all his' ■ 
obliga..tions without full disclosure of his affairs, and without any . 
exercise of judicial discretion or any investigation into the causes 
of the failure, or the conduct of the debtor, would in any'cir- 
ciirnstancos have been to introduce a iiew' and mischievous principle ■. 
into legislation. But to give such a power to creditor.^ whose 
fdaims were subjeet to no iiidepeiident inve.slJgation rvas to invite , 
inevitable con fu.d on and failure. Yet this ivas the dominating 
inineiple of English bankruptcy legislation for nearly 
thirty-five years. Under the Act of ISdl the evil was - ■ 

aggravated,' by reducing the majority required to make ^ 
a deed of arrangement binding mi all the creditors, to a majority 
in number and three-fourths in value of tho.s6 wiiose cklm's 
amounted to £10 and upwards. It wa.s those provisions w*]iiqh» ■ 
•according to the highest judicial authorities, enabled- bankrupts,''. 
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to doiHud tlieir ereditta’^i and set thoni at delianco. Yot, in the 
^ , legtskrioM wlnAii ensued, tliis inct appeal's io Itavc ]>oeu 

&ifS69 «^E.irel5^ knove^l. Uiidor th<* Act ui‘ 1809, wliieli 
^ was passed for tlwj avowed purpose of rouiodying 
the evils which .had .arisen, the proocdiiro under a iuuihruptcy 
petition was ceitainh^ rendered more eiTeetive. J^leetings of 
creditors were jjresidcd over, and creditors’ claims were, for vot- 
ing purposes, adjudi(iatcd ii]»on b}" the registrar of the court ; 
the bankrupt iuid to pass a pul die exaniiuatiou in court, which 
although cliioflv loft to the trustee appointed by the creditors, 
aiforded srmio op]>ortu]nty for investigation ; and the bankiaipt 
could not obtain his discharge without tlie approval of the court, 
and in certain eirouuistanees the consent of the creditors. An 
iiidependiUitoincial, the Coinjitrolicr in .Bankruptcy, was xup pointed, 
wiiusfi duty it was to examine the accounts of trustees, call them 
to a<a'.ount for any niisfeasaJicB, neglect, 03' mnissi on, and refer the 
matter to the court for the exercise of disciplinary powders where 
necessary. Tlu5.se provisions were well calculated to promote .sound 
aduiinistratioii, hut they were, tin fort unat<3ly, rendered nugatoiy 
by ])rovisioas relating to what w’cri? ])ra,ctical}y private arraiigtc 
inents mi similar lines to those wiiich had I'endm'cd previous legis- 
Ifition incifcctive. In some reH]iects the exil w'as aggravated. 
Decals of avraiigcincnts were noniinaliy abolished, hut under sections 
Itlfi and 120 of the Act, a dehlctr was emp<jwercd to preseut a 
petition to the coui*t for lif[uidation of liis aifuir.s by ‘Airrauge- 
mentj’An* for pajunent of a composition, whereupon u meeting of 
ereditor.s was .siimniouod from a li.st furuislied ]>y the debtor, and 
without any judicial investigation of claims, a niajority in nuuiher 
and three- fourth.s in value of tho.se wdin lodged proofs of debt, 
and wlio 'vvere present in person nr by proxy at the meeting, might 
by resolution agree to liquidation by arrangenicnt, or to the 
acceptance of the compo-sitioti. yucli re.soIution thereupon became 
binding upon all the creditoivs, without any act of ai'tproval by the 
court, any judicial examination of tlie debtor, or any ohlcial super- 
vision over the trustee's account, As a debtor xvas not permitted 
to present a bankruptcy petition against lilirLself, lus only method 
of procedure was that Vliich thus removed the matter from the 
supe3-vi.sion and control of the court, and as about iiine-tenth.s of 
all the proceedings under the Act of 1869 w'ere initiated by debtors, 
it. followed that onl}!^ about one-tenth was su].)mitted to proper 
inve.stigatioii. It is true that the creditors might refuse to assent 
to the debtor’s proposal, and tiiat any creditor for £50 or upw'arda 
could pre.sent a ]n5tition in bankruptcy, hut even where this 
course was ado])terL the proceedings under the petition were, as a 
rulcj stayed h.y the court if the' debtor suhsec|nently presented 
a proposal for liquidation or compositioji, and the creditor w’a.s left 
to pay the expenses of hi.s petition if tlie requisite majority voted for 
the debtor’s ]>roposal So far, therefore, as the Act was coiicornud, 
every iiiduconient wms hchl out to the adoption of n course wdiich 
tf)ok the examination of the flebtor, the comlitioris of his discharge, 
and the audit of tljc trustee’s accounts, out of tlie conlrol of tho 
court." 

One of the chief irnsons wdiy the Acts of IBdO, 180.1, 
and 1869 thus proved failures, lies in the obvious fact 
Camas creditors, of a particular estate are 

of not, avS apjiears to have been assumed, a homo- 

smaass, geneoiis or organized body capable of acting 

togethei.'* in tlie ad min ist ration of a bankrupt estate. In 
the case of a few special and highly organized trades it 
may be otherwise, but in the great majority of cases the 
creditors have but little knowledge of each other, or means 
of organized action, while they have neither the time nor 
j ' ■ the inclination to investigate the complicated cpiestions 

, which .frequently arise, and w^hich are therefore left in 
tho hands of professional trustees or legal agents. But 
the appointment of trustees under these Acts, instead of 
' . being the spontaneous act of the creditors, 'ivas frequently 

due to touting on the part of such agents themselves, or 
A to individual creditors whose interests were not always 
'' Identical “with those of the general body. According 
■ ' v - author of a standard work on the 

-y;'/'' -subject, the arbitrary powers conferred by the Act of 
A' '18(11 ‘‘led to great abuses, and in many cases creditors 
j , wete forced accept a composition, the approval of which 
.rhad been obtained by a secret understanding between the 
.'debtdr and favoured creditors, and not unfreqiiently by tlie 
eroatidn of hetitious debts. ” These evils w^ere greatly aggra- 
;/ “Yhtejdpby tho decisions of the court relating to proofs on 
Kills of as:changej under which it wus held that the holder 


endorser, although the bill was not yet due, and the a- 

acceptor was perfectly solvent and able, to meet it a . 

maturity.' T],uis in large mercantile failures, bankers and ■ ,, 

other hdders of iirst-elass bills could piwe and vote on „ 

the estate.^ of their customers, for whom the mils had been 

discounted, and thus control the eiitire^ proceedings, 

although they had no ultimate interest in the Cfetate. 

But probably the greatest source of the abuses which, 
arose under the Act of 1861) was tlie proxy system estab- 
lished by the Act, and by the rules which were siibsc- 
queiitly made to carry it out. The introduction of proxies ‘ p • 

was no doubt intended to give absent creditors an oppor- 
tunity of expressing their opinions upon any question v ' 

which might arise. "But the system was too often used -A 

for the ])ur]»ose of stifling the views of those who took an 
independent part in the proceedings. The form of proxy y 

prescribed by the rules contained no limitation of the " 

})Dwev3 of the proxy holder, and no expression of the . . 

oinniun of the creditor. It simply appointed the person ; .-y--;. 

named in it as “my proxy,” and these magic words gave 
the holder power to act in the creditor’s name on all , 

questions that might be raised at any time during the 
bankruptcy. Hence aro.se a practice of canvassing tor , 

proxies, which were readily given under the iniiiiemtJAAAf \ 

plausible rejiresentations, such as the holding out of the . . . i 

prospect of a large composition, but which, wlien once ■: 

obtained, could be used for any purpose whatsoever 'A'd:;, 

exce])t the receipt of a dividend. Thus it frequently 
happened that the, entire proceedings were controlled l\v ' ' 

professional proxy - holders, in wdiose hands these docu- ^ y; y . 

ments acquired a marketable value. They were not only ‘ , 

used to vote for liquidation by arrangement instead of - y’ ' ■ 

bankruf)tcy proceedings, but not infrequent!}' the matter . y 

I took the form of a bargain between an accountant and a • B 

solicitor, under which the former became trustee, and the f. l 

latter the solicitor in the liquidation, wdthout any pr<wi- .yy, yj 

sion for control over expenditure, or for any audit of the • id' " 

accounts. Even where a committee of in.spection was , ■ A . 

ajipointed to exercise functions of control and audit, thej" S,d-. 

too were often appointed by the proxy-holders, and not ■ 'ff ^ ;d 

infrequently shared in the benefits. On the other hand, Sd ,- ; 

where the amount of debts represented by the proxy-holder ^'R iy ' ' 

was insnlficiont to carry the appointment of a trustee and - - . 

committee, the votes could he sold to swell the chances of ‘ 

some other candidate. Where the debtor opposed tbeso V ^ | 

apj min tments, or refused to assist in carrying tlieni by using q 

such inrlueuce as ho might possess, he vsonietimos iHAamio ;P' ^ 'l 

a target for the exercise of revenge. Ills discharge, width 1 

under liquidation by arrangement was entirely a rnatier I 

for the creditors, might be refused indefinitely ; 'and A , . I 

largely and harshly 'was this poorer exercised under the ^ - 1 

proxy system, espaecially where it was .supposed that the d'’" h- 'd| 

debtor had friends who could be induced to come to his ’ / | 

aid, that a special Act of Parliament wms passed in 1887, ’"' \ \\\ I 

authorizing the court to deal with cases where, under the , ' \ v 

Act of 1869, a debtor had not been able to obtain a ' y - % 

release from bis creditors. On the other hand, the com- ^ ^ f ^ ' 

jilaisant debtor, although he had incurred large obliga- i , y"' ‘I || ; ' A 

tions in ^ the most reckless manner, often succeeded " iu ^ ^ ' A ^'A 

stifling investigation and obtaining his release 'without d ’ ■ || A 

difficulty as a return for his aid in carrying out the d |l \j 

.arrangement, d', ' , ' ;: d dv;y::/ldd A dyd^ 

^The result of such a system could not be other than a ^ ‘*f 

failure. After the Act of 1869 had been in operation for ten . d y' Rlr'd^ ‘ ’ % 
■ ; years, :,thd lOomptroiler :Tn-Baniru^^^ ^ ^ '| 

/;:thatv:duk:;of'':'i3,000-annual^Mlures;Am:aM^^^^^ 

and Wales, there w'er© only 1000 oases 
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easBB (or 92 per cent.) escaping the provisions which refer 
to the exanunation and discharge of bankrnptSj and to 
the. accounts^ charges, and conduct of tlie agents eni.*, 
ployed,^’ It is not to be supposed that ail the cases in 
the latter class wore marked by the abuses which have 
been here described. In a large number the proceedings 
were conducted by agents of high character and standing, 
and with a due regard to the interests of the creditors. 
But the facilities for fraudulent and collusive arrangements 
atfordeil by the a4ct, and the want of eftective control 
over administration, inevitably tended to lower the morale 
of the latter, and to throw it into the hands of tlie less 
scnipiiious members of the profession. The demand for 
reform, therefore, came from all classes of the business 
eomniunity. Ko fewer than thirteen bills dealing with 
the subject were introduced into the House of Commons 
during the ten years succeeding 1869. At length in 1879 
; a memorial, which was authoritatively described as one 

of the most influential memorials ever presented to any 
Governmentj^Mvas forwarded to the Prime Minister by a 
large body of bankers and merchants in the City of 
London. The matter was then referred to tlie President 
: > ' ' of the Board of Trade (Mr Chamberlain), who made ex- 

P haustive inquiries, and in 1881 introduced a measure 

. . which, with some amendments, finally became law under 

the title of the “ Bankruptcy Act, 1 883.’^ Hitherto the ! 
question had been dealt with as one of legal procedure ; 
it was now tx’eated as an act of commercial legislation, the 
main object of which, while providing by carefully framed 
regulations for the equitable distribution of a debtor’s 
^ assets, was to promote and enforce the principles of com- . 
merciai morality in the general interests of the trading com- ; 

miinity. One of the chief features of the Act ' 
tnsss 1883 is the separation which it has effected : 

between the judicial and the administrative | 
functions which liad previously been exercised by the 
court, and the transfer of the latter to the Board of 
Trade as a public department of the state directly 
responsible to Parliament. Under the powers conferred 
by the Act a new department was subsequently created, 
under tlie title of the Bankruptcy Department of the 
Board of Trade, with an officer at its head called the 
Inspector-General in Bankruptcy. This department exer- 
. , cises, under the direction of the Board of Trade, a general 

I , supervision over all the administrative work arising under 

I ^ - the Act. It has extensive powers of control over the 

I appointment of trustees, and conducts an audit of 

I their accounts; and it may, subject to appeal to the 

court, remove them from office for misconduct, neglect, or 
‘ ^ . unfitness. A report upon the proceedings under the 

; ; ' ' Act is annually presented to Parliament by the- Board of 

' ; Trade, and although the department is practically self- 

I , , ' supporting, a nominal vote is each year placed upon the 

■ public Estimates, thus bringing the administration under ; 

t- . direct parliamentary criticism and control. The Act also ' 

P . ' ' provides for the appointment and removal by the Board 

f ' .of Trade ’ of a body of officers entitled Official Heeeivers, 

, with certain prescribed <Iuties having relation both to the 
A, ’ T.conduct,,of bankrupts a)id to the administration of their 
P. , , estates, including the interim management of the latter 

consulted.' Tliese officers act 
' in. their respective districts under the general authority 
; md directions of the Board of Trade, being also clothed 

courts to which they are 


public investigation of the dabtoPs conduct; 
pi cOMffiemal 'misconduct aud fraud 
r The summarv and 




inexpensive administration of small estates where the assets 
do not exceed £/300 by the Ofllcial Eeeeiver, unless a major- 
ity ill number and three-fourths in value of the creditors 
voting resolve to appoint a trustee; (4) Full control in 
other cases by a majority in -NTilue, over the appointmont of a 
trustee and a committee of inspection ; (5) Btrict investi- 
gation of proofs of debt, with regnlatioiis as to proxies, 
and votes of creditors ; (6) An independent audit and 
general supervision of the proceedings, and control of 
the funds in all eascvs. Besides amending and consoK- 
dating previous bankruptcy legislation, the measure also 
contains special provisions for the administration under 
bankruptcy law of the estates of persons dying insolvent 
(§ 125) ; and for enabling county courts to make ad- 
ministration orders for payment by instalments in lieu of 
committal to prison, in the ca.se of judgment debtors 
whose total indebtedness does not exceed <£50 (§ 122). 

It also provides for the getting in and administration by 
the Board of Trade of imclaimed dividends and undistri- 
buted balances on, estates wound up under previous Bank- 
ruptcy Acts (§ 162). Lastly, it amends the procedure 
under the Debtors Act of 1869, dealing with criminal 
offences, by enacting that when the court orders a prose- 
cution of any person for an offence under that Act, it 
shall be the duty of the director of public prosecutions to 
institute and carry on the prosecution. 

An Amending Act, under the title of the Bankruptcy 
Act, 1890^’ (53 and 54 Viet. c. 71), was passed in that 
year, mainly with the view of supplementing 
and strengthening some of the provisions of ofJSm. 
the Act of 1883, more particularly with regard 
to the conditions under which a bankrupt should 
be discharged, and requiring that schemes of arrange- 
ment or composition should be approved by the court. 

It also dealt with a variety of matters of detail which 
experience, had shown to require ainendmeut, with the 
view of more fully carrying out the iritentiuns of the 
Legislature as embodied in the principal Act. These two 
Acts are to be construed as one, and may be cited eoh 
lectively as the Bankruptcy Acts 1883 and 1890. They . 
arc furtlier supplemented by a large body of general rules 
made by the Lord Chancellor with the concurrence of the 
President of the Board of Trade, which may be added 
to, revoked, or altered from time to time by the same 
authority. These rules are laid before Parliament and 
have the force of law. ‘ , , 

Besides these general Acts, various measures dealing 
with special interests connected with bankruptcy pro- 
cedure have from time to time been passed 
since 1883, the chief of which are as follow, 
viz., the Bankruptcy Appeals (County Courts) 

Act, 1884 ; the Preferential Payments in Bankruptcy 
Act, 1888, regulating the priority of the claims of workmen 
and clerks, &c., for wages and salaries; and, tlie Bank- '' 
ruptcy (Discharge and Closure) Act, 1887, dealing, wdtii 
unclosed bankruptcies under previous Acts. , ' ' j 

It would be out of place in this article to attempt to 
answer the question how far this latest legislation has , ‘ 
solved the difficult problems which prior to 
1883 were found so intractable. The annual ' ? 

reports of the Board of Trade, which are aaaom- ’ 
paaied by elaborate tables of statistics, and by oopioua, ; ’ 
illustrations both ' of the working of the : system- , -^and-' V;: 
of the characteristic deature^, and causes bfVctoeht-Ife' 5^^ 
solvency, are _ published ■ as . parliamentary papers^,' iV,aud 
may be usefully consuitad by those interested in ^ the;. 
'*subjeet.;yJi . 'appears: ■: from these ‘ reports 'that 
mumber Uf insolveneidj^ d^it tvith-Under.'th^ Bahkrhp|»y;;-| 

■ending ^Ist' 
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Ip ,£i}l),02'9,7D5> ' and estimated . assets amounting to 
£f^a, 0075*185. 'ft may also bo pointed out that, aeeonl- 
ing to the official figures, the cost of bankruptcy adiiiinis- 
tratioo, under the present’ system has very considerably 
decreased as compared with that under the i\ct of 18611 
Estates ate also closed i\t imiclv shorter intervals, and, 
what is more important from a public point of %dew, it 
appears’ that while, the estimated liabilities of bankrupt 
^ estates .daring the ten years ending 1B8B amounted on 
an average to £22,o80,000 per annum, the estimated 
• liabilities during tlie ten years ending 1900 only averaged 
£(1902, 079 per an mum But during the latter period there 
was a further tisiimated auniiai liability . of £4,986,399 on 
private arrangements entered into outside of the Bank- 
■ ruptey Act by insolvent debtors. There are no means of 
ascertaining the corresponding amount of liabilities on pri- 
' vatu arrangements outside of the Bankruptcy Acts prior to 
, 1883, and therefore a complete comparison is impossible ; 
but it is evident that on any method of computation there 
' has been a very great diminution in the trading insolvency 
of England an<l Wales, while it is also clear as a matter 
of general knowledge in commercial circles, that a great 
. decrease in the proportion of fraudulent trade and reck- 
less, speculation. lias been a marked feature of private 
' trading during the period in question. 

. The cost , of bankruptcy administration under the Act 

■ is provided for : (1) by fee.s charged to bankrupt estates, 

which for tlxo year ended 31st March 1900 
Revmm amounted to £111,874 ; (2) by interest on 
baianees at the credit of such estates with the 
bankruptcy estates account, a portion of wliicli 
invested in ^uiblic securities yielded for the same year an 
income of £20,400; and (3) by interest on unclaimed 
funds at t}>o credit of estates under former Baukrujucy 
Acts, wdiich yielded £37,746; the total revenue of the 
: department for the ^’ear 1900 being thus £170,020. Out 
■of this wcre'}>aid the salaries of all the officers of the de- 
partment, including the official receivers; the reinimera- 
tiion due in respect of bankruptcy services to the county 
court' registrars ; pensions, payable to retired officers 
umler ^lie present and j)revious Bankruptcy Acts ; cost of 
bankrupti.y ])r<^secutions ; anc’l rents, stationery, travelling, 
anvl other incidental expenses; thetotalexpendituroamount- 
ijig for the year ended March 1900 to £160,901. The 
system is thus self-supporting, and involves no charge U])oir 
-the tax-payers of the country. It has been objected that 

■ luaBiiiUch.as the Act professes to be based on the principle 
. ,pf eiiFiHMUiig annmendai morality in the interests of the 
; gBncrd^co:mlam■litT 5 the cost of administering; it should 

be ciiargecl entirely to the bankruptcy .estates' eon- 
. cenmei . .But , whoii It is considered that the revenue of 
the department,, to the extent of £37,746, is derived 
. irom lunds to which estates administered under ' the 
; presufit have contributed nothing, this objection, does 
not appear to bo well founded. 

lor the , eonvenieuco ot readers who may, require more 
. .detailed infyiguation, the accoinpanyiiig summary of the 
t l<^adi^g provisions of the law relating to bank- 

procedure is submitted. : It must be 
- botnedn mind, however, that the subject is in 
py [ ' ' Bomiv'of its branches extremely intricate, and 
both the .law and the procedure az’e being constantly 


the question of insolvency in England ami Wales, be 
hero noticed. It has been ]joiutcd out that, nmier the 
Bankruptcy Acts of 1849 and 1861, non- 
official an*augemeiits by dec-ni beUveeii a 
debtor and tlio general body of his enaiitors 
were not only officially recognized, Init were 
in certain circumstances mado - bhaling on all tho 
creditors, including those wlio reiusod to . assOTit' to,, 
them. Under the Act of 1869, althougly such deeds 
■were no longer j’ecognized or ‘iuade l')indmg on zion- 
assenting creditors, the proceedings under the 'diej nidation 
by arrangement and co!U[)Cisition ''' clauses were practi- 
cally private arrangements by resolution instcnid of deed, 
and were proved by experience to be o}>en to the same 
abuses. It has also been shown that nnrler the Act of 
1883 no arrangements either by deed or by resohrtion 
have any force against dissenting creditors, unless eonlirmed ■ , 
after full iiivestigatiori and approval by the Imnkrupkj 
courts. Private arrangements, tlierefore, ceaso to form any 
part of the bankruptcy system. But they are, Jitu'crthe- 
less, binding as contracts between the debt^n- ' and - such 
creditors as assent to them. Being, however, hi the 
nature of assignments of the delAoPs property, they .are - - 
either deemed fraudulent if the benefit of the assignment 
is limited to a })ortion of the creditors, or, if it is extended 
to all they become acts of bankruptcy, and, like- any other 
voluntary assignment, are liable to be iiivafidattHl if made 
within three months prior to the |■>et•itic>n on which a receiv- 
ing order is made against tlie debto)\ Treated as voluntary 
u.ssigriments, wliicli are not bindizig on those wdio do not 
assent to them, such arrangements, where lionestly entered ■ 
into and carried out by ca[)able administration, in many 
cases form a useful and ex]>eclilions meihod of liquidating a 
debtors affairs, and wliere tlm debtors insolvency has been 
brought about witliont any gr<ass misconduct tliey will prob- 
ably ahvays bo largely resorted to. The danger attending 
them is tliiit even in eases wiiere the debtor has been , ' 
guilty of misconduct, a private arrangement inny be used ' ^ 
to screen his conduct from investigation, wliile in many 
cases it may be made the medium for tlie concealrnent of ^ . 

fraudulent preferences, Tho a’lisenco of any independent ‘ 
audit of the trustees’ accoimts may also encourage or 
conceal irregularities in administnitimi. IVcvioiis to 1887j 
howPA^er, much inconvenience arose from the fa.cl" that the 
execution of these })rivo.te arraugenumts was frequently 
kejit secret, and fresh- credit w^as obtained by the <.lcbtot' 
without any op})ortmuty being afforded for the new 
creditors becoming acquainted with the fact that they ' " / 
■were dealing with an insolvent jicrson, a;nd that in many 
cases they were simply jsapplylng the means for meeting 
past obligations in respect of which the debtor had ■ ^ Is 
already committed default, Tlie '^Ileods of Arrangement 
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amount of property and liaHIities, -'tiio- 
total amount of composition if any, and the names' and- '' 
addresses of the creditor's-. -Where. tlie ^dehto'r’s 
or 'olace of bhsiness ’is bhtside - f k*.™ 
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trade agencie:?, wliicU make a practico of- extracting and 
ptibiiHlung tlie infortnation fqr tke benefit of tlio«e in- 
terested* lly section 25 of tlic .Bankruptcy Aotj 1890, 
trustee under a deed of arrangement h required to 
triiosinit to' the Board of Tra,d(3 'uithiu thirty days of the 
1st of January in each year an account O'f Iiis receipts 
and payments, and sucii accounts are open to the iu- 
spcction of any creditor on payment of a small fee. The 
registrar is also required to make periodical returns of the 
deeds thus registerc3(l to the Board of Trade, in order that 
a report of pr(.>ceediugs ’mider the Deeds of Arrangement 
Act may be included in the annual report which the 
department is required to make on proceedings under the 
Bankruptcy Acts. Full statistics of such proceedings 
are accordingly included in these reports, from which it 
appears that during the ten years ended Slst December 
IDdO the total number of registered deeds of arrangement 
was 33,088, with estimated liabilities amounting to 
.£49,863,989, and estimated assets to .£25,673,159. 

Summary of Bankruptcy Procedure, 

Subject . to certain special provisions in the case of 
what are termed ‘‘small bankruptcies” (see below), the 
following summary sets forth the leading provisions of 
the various acts and rules relating to bankruptcy adniim 
istration grouped under convenient heads to facilitate 
reference. In some cases the effect of legal decisions lias 
been embodied in the summary. 

JP/'diminary Proccedmgs, 

Fciitmi mid Meceimig Order . — Any court exercising bankruptcy 
jurisdiction in the district in whieli ha reside.s or carries oh 
business in England or AYalos may make a receiving order 
'.against a debtor’, wlietlier a trader ornot, eitlier on bis own petition 
4)T on that of a creditor or creditors wliose claims aggregate not 
less than £50. In the case of a creditor’s petition proof must be 
.given of the debt, and of the commission of an act of bankruptcy 
^vitln^ three months proceding tl'ie date of the petition. An act 
of bankruptcy is committed if the debtor fails to satisfy the 
^creditor's claim upon a bankruptcy notice ; if lie makes an assign- 
ment for the benefit of his creditors generally ; if he absc.oiids or 
'keeps house ; if he gives notice of suspension of jiayments ; if 
his goods are sold or Hei?:ed riiider execution ; if he files in court 
•a declaration of inability to pay his debts ; or if he grants a 
fraudulent preference or conveyance. These acts are here eiiuiner- 
- .ated in the order in wluch they most frequently occur in practice. 

Olgect and. Effect of Eecei'chig Order, — The object of the order is 
to protecjt the debtors property until the first meeting of creditors, 
and to bring the debtor and his a (fairs within the jurisdiction of 
the court. Its effeet is to stay all separate action against the 
debtor,. and to constitute the Official Eeceiver attached to tlie court 
Tceeivei’ of the debtor’s property, although the legal title still 
TCmaiiis in the debtor, \Yhere there is an estate or business to be 
■managed tli,e Official Receiver may appoint <a special manager, who 
receives sueli remuneratimi as the creditors, or failing them the 
' Board of Trade, may determine. As a cemsequence of the order 
the following obligations are imposed upon the debtor: — Ho must 
make out and submit to the Offioml Receiver witliin a prescribed 
""^perjod.a statement of his aifairs, containing the names and addresses 
. .'pf his creditors, the amount of their claims and the securities held 
by them; and the nature and value of his assets ; and accounting for 
;’ms deficiency,. . Any material omission or fake statement' of his losses 
'Or expenses la a misdemeanour under the Debtors Act,, unless he can 
prove th at he had no in ten tio'n to-,de'frami , The statement is open to 
The inspection of creditors. Ho must also in every case submit to 
i^lpuMio 'examination in court, in which the Official Receiver, the 
any creditorAvho has proved his dehfe may take part, 
evidence may be used against him. He may furthcFbe special ly 
by tlie court at any’ time with reference to his aealin^s 
He' must attend the first meeting of 'creditors, wait 
"'^Jfe;0ffieial-Beeejver; trus*ieA and special manager, and' give 
inform at iofi, and generally Ro- all acts which ..may 
fely hn^rcouired^pf him with' the yfeiv of .securing n full 

nil affairi He may be amsted if there k reasonable 
" that, lie k apout, to abscond, destroy papei^, 

W3$i%!9AfikP "uttendAny 
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' formation rcspcruing thc debtor, lik derdiirgs or property, may be 
examined by tin; court, and a sumniary ordm* may Itc nifuie ag.ainst 
such person for delivery ol' any j’^'cperty belonging to the debtor. 

First Meeting of Orediior.% 

This mee.iiiig is .sirinmo'ried by the Official .R.eecivcr, notice being 
given in the London OauMe and in a local paper, and sent' by post . 
to 6!ic:li creditor. A sinmiiary of the statement of atfairs shoubi 
ancouqtany tiie notice, with any obaervatioua by the Official Eecoivor 
which ho may think fit to make. Tlie object of tlie lueetiug is to 
decidfl wlictiier any ])vopcisai fur payment of a composition or for a 
scheme o(’ afrangomeiit Kiifunittcd by the debtor k to be entertained, 
•or wliethor an, application shouhl be made to the court to adjudi- 
cate the debtor bankrupt. In the hatter case the meeting may by 
ail ordinary resolution rippoiut a. trustee with or .without a- com- 
mittee of Inspection. It may also give niiy directions as to tW . 
aduiinistration of the estiite. The meeting should be bold at tlm ■ 
place most convenient for the majority of the creditors, it k 
presided over by the Official Receiver or his deputy, who, subject 
to appeal to the court, admits or rejects proofs lor the jmrpose of 
voting. For the transaction of business timee creditors qualified to 
vote, or ail thii creditors if fewer than three, must be ]>re.sent or 
represented. Only persons ivho have firoved their debts are entitled 
to v^ote, and detailed regulations respecting proofs and the 'vahm- 
tiori of securities are laid down in tlie first and second .seheduka tu 
the Act of 1883. One of the chief alterations in the law on this 
point is the condition imposed on creditors on hills of exchange to 
deduct from their claims the value of the liability of prior ohligants 
before voting, thus caiieolliiig the power of controlling the proceed- 
ings previously po.ssessed by persons who had no real interest in 
the estate. Votes may lie given in person or by and 

stringent regulations are laid down with the view of 'preyeh ting. ■ 
the abuse of proxies. General proxies entitling the holder, to 
exercise all tlie powers whicli tlie creditor could exercise if presnntj 
may be given to the Official Receiver, or to any person in -the 
regular employment of' the creditor. Bpfjcial proxie.s may be giveii 
to any person to vote for .specified resol ution.s, or for the a]>pointment; 
of specified persons as trustee and committee, 0.uly official forms 
can be used, and the blanks must lie filled u]> in the handwriting 
of tlie ci'e<Htor or some peuson in his regular employment, indiidiug 
the authorised agent of a creditor resident abroadr A proxy must 
l')C lodged witli the Official Receiver not later than four o’clock on 
: the day before the meeting or a<ljcjuriied meeting at which it k 
to be used. Resolutions are ordinary, special, or extraordinary. 
An ordi-jiavy resolution is carried by a majority in value of the 
creditors voting; a s]ve.cial resolution by a majority iu' number; 
and three-fourths in value of such creditor.^. The only instance-u.f 
a resolution other than these is that required for the approval , 
a eomposition or selumie wliich requires a majority in number and 
throe-fourths in Vxalue of all the creditors who have proved. The 
majority of questimis arising at a meeting are decided by ' ah; 
ordinary resolution. ' ^ 

Adj'tidication, 

If the creditors so resolve, or if a compo.siiioii,' or .sclkme of 
arrangement is not proposed by the debtor, or entertained by thu-. 
creditors, or if entertained, is not approved by tlie court, or if;' 
. without reasonable excuse the debtor fails to furnish a proper 'stater- ' 
nieut of his afiairs, or if his public examiuatlou is - ad|ounicd sme 
die^ the court adjudicates the debtor bankrupt,, and riicreupon Ms 
property vests in a triustce, and, subject to the • of; the. ■ 

costs and fees of administration, is divisible among liis creditor^,'.' 
until all his debts are paid in full wdth interest at the rate -of four 
percent, per annum, : • . ' • t. A. ■ ‘ ■ 

I Effect Oil Jkmtruff , — ^The bankrupt is bound to aid' the trustee; 

iu ids admiuktration, ami . if lie wilfully fails to deliver up'aiiy.'’ 
part of Ids jiroperty ho is guilty of contempt of court. -; -Be is also' 
jiahle to criminal prosecution amder the Debtors Act, Af .lyitlr:' 
.intent to defraud he eoneeak or removes property, value of . 

£10 or upevards ; or if he tails to deliver to the truatee all hk- 
property, books, documents, etc. ; or if ho knowingly ponnite fake 

• debts to be proved on.hk estate without - dkclosureq: or ' mutilates;; • 
fakifies, des'fcroys, or jiarts witli books or accounts j or attempts to .' 

• account for hk property, by' fictitious losses' p or if ■ within ■ four . 
months next- before' preseutatio-n of,-- a bankimptcy- petition, .- ho 
obtains property on credit by fiilso, representation 'i or/ pledges- 
or dkposcB of, otherwise fluin in the ordinary way- of his. trader,, 
any property which 1ms not been paid for^ or 'by ipisrepre- 
seutation- obtains • the assent of Ms creditors to any agreement'’ 
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for more than £20 from' auyqiersoE wdth6ntinfqmilttg%idh' 
that, lie'k 'kn uuclkalmrged bankrupt aH of ,fcl 

Official Boqeiver, to report my such facts to tho oohrt and ' 
theredl a 'yoasonabfo 'probability' of 
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B A N K R U P T C Y 


; . " ' JHsqudUficaimik-^A bankrupt cuHaot daring iiis baiikruptey, 

\ • ■ . or until five years after his discliarge. itaiess tlift bfinkruptoy is 

: > ' ’ ' ' asumik'd, or ho ubtaiuh his discliarge with a CiJ‘iiiieato by the 

'' ■ ooud; that the bankruptcy was eaupeii by iiiisfortunc without niiS' 

tfonduet, act as a jiiemhex* of the LegialatnrOj or as a JusticB of the 
I ■ , ppaoOj mayor, alderman, councillor, guardian or overseer of the poor, 

, Biomhnr of a sanitary autJiority, school, highway, or burial board, 

or select vestry in any part of the United Kliighom. 

V.'.- ; order of adjudication maybe annulled if the 

-.h !, ' court is of oiijiioii tiiat it should not have been made, or that the 

i bankrupt’s debts are paid iu lull, or if a eoirij'tositioii or sohome 

' of arrangement is approved by the court after adjudieatlou. 

Dimhartje . — The court may also at any time after the conclusion 
f , of the bankrupt’s public examination, and after hearing the OlHcial 

J ; Receiver, the trustee, and any creditor, to all of whom previous 

notice of the application must be given, grant the baukni])t a dis- 
; charge either absolutely or under conditions, but subject to the 

- i, ' ■ ' ' following c|ualificat2oiis, viz. : ( 1 ) If the bankrupt has committed 

r. ‘ ' , , a crimmal otleuoe connected with the bankruptcy, the apjdicatioii 

i; ■ . • ; . must be refused unle,sa for special reasons the court determines 

otherwise. ( 2 ) If the assets are not orpial in value to ten shillings 
. , in the pound of the unsecured liabilities (unless the bankrupt can 

show that lie is not responsible) ; or if proper books have not been 
. . kept ; or if the bankrupt has traded after knowledge of insolvency ; or 

h, / ^ ' has contracted debts without reasonable probability of payment ; or 

failed to account for his deficiency ; or contributed to the bankruptcy 
/ . ' . by rash speculation, gambling, culpable neglect, or by unjustifiable 

' ’ ; ' expenses : or has taken or defended legal proceedings on frivolous 

, ' grounds ; or has %vithin three months preceding the receiving order 

iin undue preference ; 03* has increased his liabilities ■with the 
view of making Ids assets equal to ten shillings in the pound : or 
. , , has previously been bankrupt, or made an arrangement with 

‘ creditors ; or has been guilty of any fraud or fraudulent breach of 

, ' , trust ; then the court shall, on proof of any of these facts, either 

■ ’ ; - _ (a) refuse the discharge, or (b) suspend it for a period of not 

’■ , less than two years, or until a dividend of not less than ten 

, ; ■ ; ' ■ ■ shilliiigs in the pound has been paid; or (t?) qualify the order 

; ^ ‘ by the condition that judgment is entered up against the 

‘ ' bankrupt for payment of any unpaid balance of his debts, or 

: ' any part of such balance out of his future earnings or property. 

■' ^ ' Tiio bankrupt may, however, after two years apply to the court to 

' ' modify the conditions if ho is unable to comply with them. An 

? ' ;; '• ' ■ order of discharge i-eleases tlie debtor from all his obligations, except 

■; ’ deb'ts due to the Crown, and other olDligations of a public character 

‘ which can only he discharged with the consent of the Treasury, 

i// ' / . debts incurred by fraud, and judgment debts in an action for sediic- 

1 ' ' tion or as a co-respondent in a matrimonial suit or under an afiilia- 

' tion order, which are only released to such extent and subject to 

. ■ ' such conditions as the court may expressly order- The release of 

t/ , ' ' the bankrupt does not o]>erate as a release of any partner of or 

' ' no-obligant with him. Neither does it release tiui bankrupt from 

liability to criminal proseoiition. 

; Gomjmition or Scheme of Arramjeviieiit, 

. '■ ’ After a receiving order has been made the debtor may submit 

I',/ ’ , . . ^ a proposal for the ]jaymeiit of a composition, or for the liquidation 

of his aifairs, by a trustee or otherwise, without adjudication. The 
' ' < proposal must be lodged with the Ofiioial Keceiver iu sufficient time 

' ■ to allow notice, together with a report by that officer, to be sent to 

: ’ , the creditors before the meeting is held at which it is to be con- 

' sidered. If the proposal is entertained at the meeting by a 

and three-fourths in value of all the creditors 
who have proved thoxr debts, and if it is thereafter approved by 
the court, it becomes binding upon all creditors who would be 
’ hmimi by an order of discharge bad the debtor been adjudicated 

‘ . bankrupt A similar proposal may be made after adjudication, 

^ and if, entertained by tlic creditors ami ap])roved by the court, 

. ' ' ' the ytd judication may be annulled. The debtor’s release will be I 

'.j . subjeofe to the terms of the scheme, but his future acquired property 

. ' '^vili not pass to the creditors unless there is an express stipulation 

^ ' feo that efifict. If default is made in carrying out lb 0 scheme, or 

■jr 4 +. ..A ^ li 1 . 


rupt, the composition or scheme cannot be approved unless it 
provides reasonable scemity for the |myjiieiit of not loss than seven 
shillings and sixpence iii 'tlie pound on all the unsecured debts. 
Whertj a trustee is appointed to carry out the comprisition or 
schenin, all the provisions of the Act with reference to the 'reniuncra- 
tion of the trustee, the custody of funds, the audit of his accounts, 
and the control exercised by the Board of Trade, apply in the samo 
manner as they ■would under an adjudication. Burtlier, the pro- 
visions relating to the administration of property, pioof of debts, 
dividends, &c., will also ap]>ly, so far as the nature of tiie case and 
the terms of the arrangement admit. 

Fropertij divisible amonct the CreditOTH. 

No pM’t of the law of bankruptcy is iiiore intricate, or has been 
the subject of more litigation than this, and any detailed view 
of the eiiect of legal decisions can only be gathered by a perusal 
of the cases ; but the following general principles may be stated - 
The term property” includes not only property of which the 
banknqtt is the true owner, but property in his possession, orrler, 
or disposition in his trade or business witli the consent of the 
true owner, in such circumstances that he is the reputed o'^vnier; . 
thereof. The application of the doctrine of reputed ownership’ 
has been considerably restricted in recent yeans by the growth of 
alleged trade customs, in accordance with 'which property is fre- 
quently lent under a contract of hire and purchase/’ or otherwise ; 
and by the decisions of tlie courts that wdiere such custom is . 
sufficiently proved the doctrine does not ajqdy. Further, the 
trustee’s title not only includes property in the actual possession 
of the bankrupt, but relates back to the date of the first act 


payments 

during that period wdth knowledge on the part of .the 
creditor or assignee of the commission of the act of bank- 
ruptcy. In such cases the trustee may, therefore, retpiirc the. 
money or property to be restored to the estate. And even wiierc 
no prior act of bankruptcy is jiroved, aiij^ payment made to a 
creditor with the view of giving sucli creditor a preference over 
the other creditors, within the tbruo months preceding the pre- 
sentation of the petition on which the payer is made 'bankrupt, 
is rendered void as against Ins trustee. Settlements of property 
wdtiiiu the two years preceding the bankruptcy, unless made-, 
before and in consideration of marriage, or made in good faith 
for valuable consideration, are also void, as are similar settle- 
ments within ten years, unless it is ]»roYed tliat the settlor 
was (independently of the settled property) solvent at the date 
of the settlement, and that the interest in the property passed 
to the trustees on the execution of the deed. The .same rule 
applies to covenants to settle in consideration of marriage future 
acquired property in which the debtor had no interest at the date- ■■ 
of the marriage (other than property acquired by the bankrupt 
through his wife), if such property is not actually transferred before 
the bankruptcy. Executions by a creditor 3 iot completed at the ; 
date of the receiving order are also void, and the proijccds of an 
execution in the hands of the slieriif must, wirli certain cxccptionsv 
and subj ect to deduction of costs, be handed 0 ver to t J m trustee. But 
all property hehi by the bankrupt on trust, and tools of trade, wca'ring 
apparel and bedding to a total value not exceeding £‘ 20 , fire excluded 
from the proper'ty divisible among the creditors. With respect to 
})roperty acquired by the bankrupt, whether by gift or legacy, or 
consisting of aeeunmlationa of business or other profits after the 
eommonce-ment of the bankruptcy, and before lio obtuisis his 
discharge the trustee’s title also prevails ; but htmd-fide trans- 
actions by the debtor for value, other than traiiHucfcions relating ' 
to freehold property, appear to be valid. Whore the banl^- , , 
rupt is a beneficed clergyman tin trustee may, subject to* ' 
certain provisions for the due discharge of the duties of the offii‘cj 
apply for the sequestration of the profits of ilm benefice ; and 

.'.,1 1 ... ,* .. it.,. 
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is only to be inado with the consent of the chief of the 'department 
concerned ' ’ v ■ ’’’■ 

CMms of Credifm mnl Divklmtls. ’ ^ 

In the distribution of the debtors property certain claims aye 
entitled to priority over others. Thus the kinllord, although not . 
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remaining on the landlord . , . . 
levied after the commencement 

limited by the Act of 18'&0 to six months’ rent 4m '6ofore ^djhdi» 
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BANKRUPTCY 


'y':A s{witi||s l)ank or friendly society, any kaknee in iiis ImxidK tPao 

: . ‘ %& si'ich laink or society lias been hclu xmder the Acts relating to 

these liodies to be payable in prefereuco to any other claim against 
' tlie estate. Other prefercutiai chilins are regulated by the Btink- 
, ruptcy Acts and by the Preferential. Payments in Bankruptcy Act | 

of 1S88, and include taxes, parochial and other local rates for not ' 
more than one year, wages and salaries for four niontlis, but not 
exceeding £a0 [limited in the case of ordinary labourers and work- 
: men to two months’ wages not exceeding £25], and agricullnral 

labourers’ claims not exceeding one year’s wngos, if hired by special 
<Hmtriict for ]Kiynient of a lump sum at the end^ of a year. Tlicse 
claims are entitled to preference not only over funds in the hands 
, f <if the trustee, but also over the proceeds of any distraint levied 

: ■ |)y the landlord within the three months prior to the receiving 

: ' order, the latter in that case becoming a preferred creditor for the 

amount so paid. Articled clerks and apprentices may also be 
'^v ■ allowed repayment of a proportion of the preraium on their un- 

expired agreements. On the other hand, usual trade discounts 
(exceeding 5 per cent.) must be dcdiioteil from traders’ proofs, 
and the' following claims are poRtponed until the general 
■ ■„ ' creditors are paid in full, viz., claims by a married woman 

: ■ for loans to the husband for the purposes of liis business, claims 

: ■ ' for loans advanced to any person in business at a rate of interest 

• • varying with the proiits, and claims for interest in excess of 5 

per cent, per annum. Subject to these exceptions all debts proved 
in the bankruptcy must be paid pari passu. Any surplus after 
payment of 20s. in the pound and interest at the rate of 4 per cent. 

1 ' - per annum, from the date of the receiving order, is payable to the 

bankrupt. 

I ' Proofs of Debt — All claims and liabilities present or future, 

. ■■ ■ certain or contingent, arising out of obligations incurred before the 

y , , ,; k date of the receiving order are provable in the bankruptcy, an 

' estimate of the liability in the case of contingent debts being made 

by the trustee sidpeet to appeal to the court. But demands in 
the nature of unliquidated damages arising otherwise than by 
reason of a contract, promise, or breach of trust, are not provable, 
A secured creditor if he proves must either surrender his security, 

!■ - or value the security and prove for tlie balance ; and the trustee 

can thereupon, subject to the creditor’s power in certain circum- 
stances to amend the valuation, take over the security by paying 
the afnouiit of the valuation, or may require it to be realised. He 
maybe required by the creditor to elect which of these courses 
he -will adopt, failing which the equity of redemption will vest 
in the creditor. For further regulations as to proofs, the time 
■: within which they must be lodged for voting and ibr dividend,- 

iiud the manner of dealing with them, reference should be made 
^ to the first and. second schedules of the Act of 1883 and the rules 
' ’ , connected therewith. 

JJio/Je7icls.--Aftt}i' payment of costs of administration and pre-, 
ferential debts, it is the' duty of the trustee to distribute the estate 
with all convonioiit speed, — the first dividend within four months 
I after the first meeting of creditors, and subsequent dividends at 

! intervals of not more then six months, but the declaration may 

be postponed for suliicient reason by the committee of inspection. 
Hotice of the intention to declare a dividend is gazetted and sent 
to each creditor nieutioned in the bankrupt’s statement of affairs 
. ’ who has not proved. Tlie notice .should state the last day for 

proving in order to participate in the distribution, and should be 
^ ; given not more than two months before the declaration. When 

tho dividend is declared, notice of the amount due, and where the 
same is payable, is sent to each creditor who has proved, with a 
■' ' ' statement .showing particulars of the estate. And provi.sion must 

; ' , \ , be made for creditoi's at a distance, wdio have not had time to 

; - ' ' prove, for disputed claims, and for debts the .subject of claims not 

.. ' yet determined. Creditors w’ho fail to prove before the declaration 

of a dividend are entitled to receive their dividends on proving 
- before any subsequent dividend is declared, but cannot disturb 

• ' ^ the distribution of any dividend already declared. Before dis- 

A tributing a final dividend notice is gent to every creditor wdiose 

claim has been, notified to the trustee, but not finally e.stab]isliod, 

, - with ah intimation that unless so established withm a .€?pecified 

i ■ - ' ‘ ]>©riod he will be excluded from participation in the estate. In 

; -b ' the case of> bankrupt firm the joint creditors are not entitled 

' ,r,/ ' * . - to receive a dividend out of the separate property of the bankrupts 

, . ^ ‘ until all the separate creditors are paid in full. 


from oflic'c. As the baiiknipt’s property vests in the trustee for ’ ' ^ ' 

the time being, and passes from trustee to trustee by operatumof , • 

law, and without any humal act of conveyance, the coiitinuity of ' ■ , 

the olllceis thus secured. 

Appoirdmeitl of Trustre.^~-~K.. tnustee may he appoiirbd by a 
majority in value of the creditors voting, at tl\e first or any 
isuhsequeut rnceting, or the appointment may he loft to the eonn 
mittee of inspociion. In either case the appointment is subject to 
coiiiiiiuatioii by the Board of Tratio, who may object on the ground 
that the creditors iiavc not acted in good faith in the interests of ' . ' 

tlie general body, or that the }jer.suiiAp}>ointed is riot fit to act, or 
occupies such a position i)i relation io the debtur, to any creditor, 
or to the estate, as makes it difiicult for him to act witli impartial- • . ' 

ifcy, or tliat in any previous case lie has been removed from ofliee ■ ' . 

for miscoiHivict or I’or failure without good cause to render his . 
accounts for audit An appeal from sueli objection to the ITigh 
Court lies at the instance of a majority in A^alue of the creditors, ■ Y ^ 

but ill the absence of an appeal it is fatal to the appointmein. 

Before being confirmed, the trustee-'clect must also furni.sli security ' 

to the satisfaction of the Board of Trade, and such security must tfa 
kept up to the amount originally hxed, or to such lesser amouiit as 
that department may require, throughout the tenure of the tiumtee- 
ship, failing which the trustee is liable to bo removed from office. 

"Where the creditors fail to appoint a trustee, the Board of Trade 

may do sOj but such appointment may at any time be superseded ' , ■ ’ 

by the creditors. . . 

llemoml . — ^The trustee may be removed by the creditors at a 
meeting summoned for the purpose without reason assigned, or by • 
the Board qf Trade for misconduct, or for incapacity or failure to / ' ' 

perform his duties, or on either of the other personal grounds of 
objection to which the appointment is ojieii. But the removal is 
in like manner subject to appeal .at the instance of creditors. If a 
receiving order is made against a trustee he thereby vacates office. 

He may also, with the consent of a general meeting of creditors, ' " 

resign, but his resignation does not operate as a release from his , ^ . . y / - 
liability to account for his administration. ' ' ' . . 

Fmvers and Duiics.—dpiiQ trustee is required to take immediate 
possession of the bankrupt’s property, including deeds, books, and ■ 
accounts, and has the powers of a receiver in the High Court for 
the purpose of enforcing delivery. After payment of the costs of ‘ ,8' 

administration it is liis duty to distribute the estate in dividends 
as speedily as possible. He may also, and with the sanction of 
the committee, or where there i.s none, with that of the Board of 
Trade, carry on the business so far as is neta*ssary to a bendieial 

- winding up, institute or defend legal pi'oceedings, onj}>loy a solici- 
tor to do any business previously .sanctioned by tho same authority^ 
comproTnise debts and claims, raise money on mortgage, sell 
property on credit, or divide the estate where practicable' among 
the ereditons in its existing form. He may, without special sanc- 
tion, but .subject to any directions which maybe given by tho 
creditors in general meeting, or failing them, by the eomrmtlee, 
sell the property or any x’art of it for cash, including busine.sa 
goodwill and book debts, and either by public auction or private ^ ' ■ 

treaty, and generally exercise all the powers which the bankrupt ' : 

might before adjudication have exercised in relation to the property, . ' - , 

or which are by the Bankruptcy Act conferred on the tinistee. 

Where any part of the property is held subject to onerotis obliga- ' . . 

tions, .such as the payment of rent, etc., the trustee may disclaim , r . ■ ' 

the same, subject in certain cases to tlie leave of the court, and the ‘ ■ , 

disclaimer operates to detennine all interest in or liability in ; 

respect of tho property on the part of the estate. The trustee is ' . . ’ 

required to keep a Record book (which is commenced by the Official . ^ 

■ Receiver), containing minutes of the proceedings in the bankruptcy, ' ’ ' ^ , 

, and a Cash book in the prescribed form, in whith all receipts and 

payments by him must be entered. All xnonies received must - - „ ' , 

■ forthwith be paid into an aceoimt at the Bank of England, entitled : A,: i ■, ‘ 
the ‘Mlankniptcy Estates Account,” which is under the control ol 

the Board of Trade, unless where in special circumstanoes the . ^ " 

I sanction of that department is obtained to the opening of a local ’ ' . 

banking account, but in no circumstance.^ must estate monies ’ ‘ • 

be paid to the trustee’s private account. When monks are re- ^ . ' /'■ 


. .. trustee is subject to control by the committee of inspection, the ^ ^ ‘ ' T ^ - 

^tramn., creditors, tho court, and the Board of Trade. The cohimittee > / v" 

management of the estate is is appointed by the creditors, and must consist of not more than - K y ’ 
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f *' ' i'> *” - and' distribution of the assets devo^ 
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tii'sw to aact 5 rtam tlieir wiylios, aocl iiiusi- do, so when Sio required by , 

' in value, of the creditor^ or, when, dHeeled tbu court:. , 

the iJuiird ui’TriidtMnay also dii'oci-.liie Otlicial Receiver toi^mouwn 
a taoctii^g lor, the ]nu‘pose of reviewiiig any iiot iLnie ,l,)y^thy trustee . 
or any rcs;olorion of the c:oiamj.t:a,co of Fiirtherj the 

.trustee may- apply to the court for directions, iu any particnhir 
matter, and the court may also, on the application of any iHn,-son 
aggrieved, reverse. oi‘ modify any act of the trustee, or make sxicli 
order as it deems just. The direc*iions of the court ovxn'ride tltdse 
- of 'tlic cmlitors. The I hmrd of Trade is required to take general 
ooghhiincii of the conduct of trustees, to inquire into any com- 
plahits by eredihu's, and in the event of any trustee not faithfully 
. peifoni'iihg hi.s duties, to take siicli action, ineliuling the power of 
removak as may be expedient. It may also dij'eet a local iiivesti- 
gation of the trustee’s books and accounts, and may require liiiu 
. to answer any inquiries, or may ap])]y to the court to examine liiin 
■ bit oath. If any loss Inis aiwn to the estate from any misfeasance, 
ncgleot, or oinissioii of the trustee, it may require him to make 
. - it good. The orders of the Board of Trade under the powers con- 
ferred by the Act niaiy be enforced by the court by committal of 
■the tniatee or otherwise. 

Audit of xlcemnts. — ^The trustee’s accoiints must be audited by 
: the committee of inspection not loss than once iu every three 
. nuoiiths.p and once in every sir months, as well as at the close of 
the. administration, the record and cash books innst also be sub- 
mitted with the vouchers, and the cnmmitteob certificate of audit 
tor tile Board of Trade for final audit. If it appears that the 
trustee has retained imrre than £50 in hand for more than ten 
days withoui; a satisfactory explanation, he may be removed from 
office, BUiTdiargcd with interest at the rate of 20 per cent per 
.aiirmtn, and lose all claim to remuneration. 

iikw.?//wm'i'toi.-^ThG. tiumtee’s reniuinwatiori is fixed by the 
creditors, or by the uonirulttee if so authorized by them. It must 
be. in the nature of a. percentage on the amount of the realizations 
. and on the dividends. If one-ibuiTh of the creditors in number or. 
,• value dissent from the nssolution, or if the bankrupt satisfies the 
B(nml of Trade that tho remuneration is excessive, the Board may 
review the same and fix the reinuncration. A trustee may not 
receive ■ any remuneration for services rendered iu any other 
. ' capacity, r.y., assoikutur, auctioneer, etc*, lieyoiidthat voted to him 
, ^ti'usteeq nor may he share his rcnuiiieration with the bankrupt, 
The solicitor, or other person employed alxout the bankruptcy ; or 
receive . from any person any gift, or other pecuniary or personal 
j, .' benefit in con ncotion therewith. 

BWs.— A. trustexi voc-oiving remuneration is not allowed tho costs 
of any other person in respect of duties which cmglit to be per- 
• ■ formed .by himselfi All bills of solicitors and other agents ein- 



tnisteo within seven clays of the request for the same, otherwise 
, ,• . the .estate mav be- distributed without regard to such costs. 

..-^cAnfe'^. -r-Wken the property, so far as it is capable ofrealmtion, 
has been^ realized and di^ributed, the trustee must apply to the 
. Board of Trade for his release, forwarding to each creditor a notice 
pi Ins having done so, together with a copy of dds final accounts, 
and the Board of Trade, after preparing ami considering a report on 
tlie same, and the objections of any person interested, may, subject 
to appeal to the High Court, grant or withhold the release, if a 
roieaso is withheld, tho court may, on the apjilication of any person 
' interestod, make, sueli order against the trustee as it thinks just. 

, The rcleast when granted operates as a removal from office, and there- 
- . . , ■ npon the Official Keceiver xagain becomes trustee, and is thus iu a posi- 
tion, even alter tJie nominal close of the bankruptev, to deal with any 
8?; ; ' A A, i^ircumstaneus wdddi may arise, or which have uot''beeii foreseen and 
pwMed for. 

Official Receiver reports, or the court is otlierwdse 
projxerty is not likely to roalize^ 

'y^?Akb|h^n“£SOO, tho court may make an order for the summary admin- " 
;b:i>>MraMou of tlio estate, in which ease, if the debtor is adjudpd ^ 


rr V. ulu pnjutjunre, .iiio ciuer’ 

follow, viz., the Board of Trade aets^ 
1 there is.no advertisement ofthepro- 
'T UT adqcal paper ; in legal proceedings all questions of law- 
we d^emnmd.hy thenourt witliout a jury 5 adjiklieatibn 
on>. report by the Officka Eecelyekboto the hmt 
where tub composition or scheme ig' proposed- ; 
W'be in the town >w|ier@ the; pourt sits 
see? jitimtodi'-.- liotice^ to ci’editbrh 


■■ ;i 


may be paid without taxiilion ; and the time for doelaring llio 
first dividend is extmidxfd to six months, but the whole estate must 
1)0 realized and distributed within this .period if . prncticalde. Ko , 

modification, however, is pennitted in the procedure ndaiin^g tiUlm 
public examinathin and .discharge of the . ban kin [>t, . ..fsio.twith.- 
standiiig tliat an on.ler has been made, for summary admmistratimq ' 
the creditors .may at any time by a rosuhition i>as.scd liy a niajority 
in number and tiirec- fourths in value of thoho voting at the meet- 
ing,' appoint a ti'UHteo in place of the Official Roc;eiver, in wiiich case 
the siiniinary order ceases to be 0]>erative. 

Scottish Baniruptc?/ Lcgukitimu 

Since the publication of the ninth edition of this work 
some important clianges have taken place in the .law 
of bankruptcy in Scotland, aitlioiigli the main features 
of that law,- as embodied in the Act of 1856, re.nmi}i : 
substantially untouched. , Among tlie less iniportirnt. 
alterations may be mentioned those ofteeted by tlie Bank- ' 
ruptcy and Beal Securities Act of 1857, which duals with 
the costs of competition for trusteeships ; the Bankruptcy 
Amendment. (Scotland) Act, 1860, which enables the Court 
to recall a sequevStrat.ion where it is .more conveuiifiit that : 
the estate should be wound up in England or IrelamI; and 
the Bankruptcy Aniendnient Act (Scotland), 1875, which 
makes the wages of clerks, sho]mien, and servants prefer- 
ential claims for a period not exceeding four niontlis and 
an amount not exceeding J50, while the claims of work- 
in'eu are placed on a similar footing for a period not ex- 
ceeding two months. One of the iutucipai modifications 
is that effected by the Debtors (Scotland), Act of 1880, 

■which abolished iuiprisonincht for debt, but winch, lilce . 
its English prototy^ie (the .Debtors Act of 1801)), contains 
a series of impoiTant ’ piaivisions for the punkliuient of 
fraudulent bankrupts. Under these provisions the law:a 
of the two countries on that subject are practically assimb 
lated, although some minor differences still survive. One 
of the most important of these diilhrences is, that while 
the Scottish Act makes tlie .failure, w'ithiu the three years 
])rior to the sequestration, to keo[> “sucli books and accormts 
as, according to the nsiml course of any trade or business ia , 
whicli he (the debtor) may have been engaged, are neces- 
sary to exhibit or explain his transaetiouvs a criminal 
offence, the English Act contains no provision of an 
analogous character ; the non-keeping of such books l>eing' 
treated as a fact to be taken into account in dealing wiih 
the debtor^s a]}p]ication for his discharge, but not c<:unlng 
within tho scope of tlm criminal hiw. On the other hand, 
there are a few' minor trading irregularities dealt with in 
the English Act whicJi are. not s]>eeifically included in 
tliat of Scotland. Another important distiiiction is that 
under the Scottish Act tho same offences may bo treated 
differently, according as they are brought for trial before 
the Court of ^Justiciary or a sheriff mid jury, in which ■■ 
case the maximum penalty is two years* imprkoumeut ; 
or before a sheriff without a jury, in which case the ^ 

penalty is. limited to imprisonment for a period not 
exceeding^ sixty days. This distinction admits of a useful ^ ^ 
elasticity in the administration of' tho law, having regard, ' f 
to the comparative importance of the ease, yvhieh ia hardly: ' 

possible imder the English'Act. ' '■ 

Another mmst impor.tant......mQdificatioii.. Df.,:the.^^ 

effected .by the. Debtors ..Act of . .1880, ...combined %vith' 

.Jaiiterote,...Md,..,'Pessio,.,..A^ ..J.8Sly...,..aBd‘.bhe.^..Act..of;||JS^ 

Sedemnt anefft Cbssios of 22nd December 18^2. v 
the law existing prior to. these enactments, the 
cem 0 hotmrmi operated chiefly as. a. means ridr 
release from irnprisonment for debt on a formal - 
by a debtor of aE his good^ esfffto. j‘BhU',pbd.4’i 
process the 'debtor wa^ nOt 
future acquired ^tilb WMecI n 
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and pu]>lie ra-tdi^ and ansessmcats), tlio Legisloctiiro also- 
, pracfie-allj a’boiisljed tills um of tba process oi' censlo, and 
tlio process itself would probably have becoiue obsolot^ 
Imt for certain changes effected by the Act of 1881^ 
which have given it a different and more extended scope. 
Among these changes niay be noted (1) the extension 
to “any creditor of a debtor who is notour bankrupt, 
wlthont refereueo to tlio amount of liis del:)!^, of the rlglitj 
hitherto limited to tlie debtor himself, to petition the 
court for a decree of eessio, the prayer of the petition, 
whetlmr ])resented by the debtor or by a creditor, being 
“to ap|>Dint a trustee to take the management and dis- 
posal of the debtor’s estate for behoof of his creditors’’; 
(2) the discretionary power given to the court upon such 
petition to award sequestration under the Bankruptcy 
Act, in any case where the liabilities of the debtor 
. . exceed ^200; and (3) the right of the debtor to apply 
for his discliarge under similar conditions to those obtain- 
ing ill the case of sequestration. An important modifica- 
tion of the law relating to discharge which equally affects 
a debtor under the Bankruptcy and Cessio Acts, is also 
effected by the provision of the Act of 1881, which re- 
quires, in addition to the concurrence of creditors, the ful- 
filment of one of the following conditions — viz,, “ (a) That 
a dividend of five shillings in the pound has been paid out 
of the estate of the debtor, or that security for payment 
thereof has been found to the satisfaction of the creditors ; 
or (h) That the failure to pay five shillings in the pound 
has, in the opinion of the sheriff, arisen from cir- 
j cumstances for ' which the debtor cannot justly be held 
" responsible.” Orders of cessio are only made in the 

■ Sheriff Courts, and when made, the court also appoints a 

^ •' trustee, who conducts the proceedings without the control 

A, , . exercised by the creditors in a sequestration. Under these 
■ ' ‘ conditions it will be seen tliat the original purpose and con- 

stitutxon of the piroccss of cessio has entirely disappeared, 
and it has now become a modified form of offnaai bank- 
er ' mptcy procedure, with a less elaborate routine tliau in the 

case of sccjuestratioii, and one perhaps more suitable to the 
smaller class of eases, to which in practice it is limited. 

. . ‘ ' The Bankruptcy Frauds and Disabilities (Scotland) 

. y , , Act of 1884 applies to sequestrations and decrees of cessio 
the criminal provisions of § 31 of the English Bankraptey 
; , ■ Act of 1883, relating to tlie obtaining of credit for c£20 

, r:V ■ ■ and upwards by an undischarged bankrupt, without dis- 

, closure of his |‘>osition. It also places the law relating to 
. ' the disqualifications attaching to such bankrupts on a 

■' V A "'A' - ■ ssimilar footing to that of the English Act. 

. - The Judicial Factors Act of 1889 contains a pro- 

- : - vision calculated to check excessive costs of administration, 

-y by reepiiring that where the remuneration of a trustee 
■’ undor a sequestration is to be fixed by the commissioners, 
intimation of the rate of reiiiuneratiou is to be given to 
to 'the Accountant of Court before being; 
y * V' acted on, and the latter officer is empowered, subject to 

’y;'/ ■ appeal, to modify the same if he deems it expedient. 

' Tt Tuav be noin ted ■ out that the Deeds of Arrsno*p.roont- 


It may bo pointed out that the Deeds of Arrangement 
y" Act of 1887, which applies to England and Ireland, does 
Scotland, and there is no analogous provision 
^' ;tDqiim'ngiegii^tration of pri^^^ 

of Creditors as a condition ■ of their validity in 


iisbing' local Bankrtiptey ' Coiirts in certain ■ districts hi , , ■ ' 

Ire Lind, and an ' Act passed in 1889, applying the . '• -v 
main provisions of the English Act of 1888, relating - to ' 
preferential payments in liankrupley, to Ireland, no 
material change has' occurred in the Irish law of ' V 
bankruptcy, - wliieh therefore eouthiues to be regulated ^ - ■ 

by tlie two leading Irish statutes of 1837 and 1872, ' ■ ■ 

togetlicr with the IrisJi Debtors Act, 1872, and corre- ■ 
sputids in its main features to some of the older, 
English enactments, with inodificatiojis adopted from tlio ^ 

English Act of 1809. It may be pointed out, however,, 
that the system of liquidation by^ arrangement and com- •' : ' 
position without the approval or control of the .eourt, ■ ■ 
which pi'cved fatal to the success of the latter, lias not at . 
any time been imported into the Irish law. - : 

The Deeds of AiTangcraent Act of 1887, which, has. 
been already discussed above under the head of English 
bankruptcy legislation, also applies in its main provisioiiB. 
to Ireland, and as supplemented by the Irish Deeds of 
Arrangement Amendment Act of 1890, placets tlie law ' , . 
relating to this Irranch of insolvenciy procedure upon a ■ '• .I:- 

similar footing in both countries, so far as regards the '' 
publicity of such deeds. The last-mentioned Act also' 
requires a similar registration of all petitions for arrange- ■ ■ • 
ment under the Bankruptcy Act of 1857. 

Bmih'uptcy Legislation m the British Colonies, ami Intlki. •; , 






some of tlieso the principles of the English Act have been 
more or less closely followed, the nmin clistiuction' being 
that the control and supervision which in England is ' 
vested in the Board of Trade and its oflieers, are in the ^ y 
Colonies vested in the local courts and specially constituted ' ■ ■ 


officials acting under their control. 


general informa-' ’ ' 


tion on the subject of Colonial and Indian bankruptcy =' 

legislation down to a recent date, reference. ma.y be- made 
to the Hixteeiith Annual Eeporfc to Parliament by - the 
Board of Trade, dated ist August 1899, and to the ,siib- ' 
sec[uent annual reports of that department, whic]-i contain ' ■' 
interesting resimh of the principal features of the/varioiis ■ ' ' ;.7; ' t . 

acts at present in force in the British Colojiie.s and - ip 
India. ' ,(j.- y; 

" ■ ■■ Bankeuftcy m ■ the , Ueited'- 
The United States Bankruptcy Law of 18-67 was repealed L:\ 


they varied much, especially as to dissolving attachments- , ' 

and preferences and granting discharges. In 1898' ttee ‘ V yV 
laws were again superseded by nuotlier general United ^ 

States Bankru])tey Act ; p* - * /-Uy 




might ,be a.scG3rtaiii'Qd-/ , Ko ‘dividoBd 


oenem oi creuiLors a conaxi^mu ‘ oi yimir vaiiairy m 

*Sq!||hiii-Epuhtr^ ':;y J'! --"'’.u'K ' 

t'-w i Fmaliy,.lt.k -to b© noted that, the. offiee of .Accoimtant Is reguiivd. ;;;,y 

nkvWtcv which was estaHished' bv the Baukrnntcv orwastog of property, or loss hy gmUmg hai'om 

1 . 7 me mnkiuptcy is no ground for reusing a discharge. DLchirg^^^ k y,; 

undey the Judicial ^ I actors Act of do not affofd; 4hQ Mowing t--rrt>axesj Judghmnt's lot 



I offloor’orby; 
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and tha notjfcH of tlu‘ prot^eedings, will be. discbafged. 

’ ',1 , ' Jnvisdifitioii of pyareodings bi banltrnptoy is eoininittexl to tbe 

j' ’ United States district eoiirt with tlie nglit of appeal in some 

. cascB to the ciroiiit; ccnirt of appeals and tbe suprenie court A 
inry may l)o demanded by tlu) respondent, in involuntary cases. 
ViiS judges a])poiiiti referees for the ditfeieiit sections of tbeir 
' districts, and must sippoiijt orie fur eat;l3 comity in wMcIi tlie 
sendees of a nd'erce are needed, Tbe rofereos have extensive 
judicial ])owers, and inost of tJie proceedings are in practice cou- 
ihicted iKdbre the referees ; hut their orders are sultject to revision 
by tbe judges. Judges only can grant discharges and confirm 
fi(>mpo.sili('ms ; but the jictitions are iisiially sent to the referees to 
rqjurt the hicts with their rceonimendatioii. Any person, except 
a corpoiutiou, owing debts, may become a voliuiLary bank- 
rupt. Involuntary pkiiioiis may be brought iigainst any natural 
' , person, except a wage-earner or farmc3r, and any business corpora- 

■ ' - lion owing lOOO dollars. A wage-earner ivS defined to bo one 

' , /-y..", . whose compensatiou does not exceed 1500 dollars per annum. 

Acts of bankruptcy are le.ss in nimibor than in former laivs. They 
are, translerriiig ju’Opcrty to delay or ffefraud creditors ; making 
Air pemitting prcfei'cnces ; making a general asaigmmmt ; admit- 
ting in writing inability to pay debts and wdllingness to be 
. , adjudged bankrupt. An adjudication in bankruptcy dissolves 

■ • , ' attaidimonts and levies of execution, and avoids preferences, made 

,, ' within four nionih.s of the adjudication. A trustee to administer 

the esiato is elected by a, majority in number and amount of tlie 
' / unsecured creditors; the judge or referee may disapprove an 

. ' _ ’ uppointmont, but may appoint only wdicn creditors fail to do so. 

The trustee takes, as of the time of adjudication, all property 
■which a e.reditor, under the laws of the State, might appropriate. 

, . In partnership cases the creditors of the jiartnership elect the 
trustee, who admimstox*s the estates of the partnership and of 
Ihc individual partners. The assets are marshalled, partnership 
= ; assets }>6ing applied first to partnership elainis and individual 

assets to inrlividual claims. The bankrupt is allowed to retain 
' ■ all ])roperty exempt by the laws of the State in which he resides. 

’ • , : y ’ ' Tlmse exemptions vary greatly — e.g., from homesteads worth $500 

to those worth $5000, and in about the same proportions as to 
, persomd property. Taxes, wages of kahourevs to the amount of 
earned witiuu three months of the adjiidicatkm, and dahns 
' , ■ ■ preferred hy the laws of the State, are preferred in IJnited States 

i’>ankTuptcy. Fees are very small. 

■As may bo neen from the above summary, there are 
many difierenceR between the law of 1867 and that of 
'I8h8. One distinction of im|)orta-nce concerns jurisdiction 
of suits by trustees. A trinstce can only sue where the 
■ baiikriipt could have .sued — that is, usually, only in the 
Hkite courts. A suit to recover property fraudulently 
<,.^oriveyed by the bankrupt to one in the same State cannot 
bj brought in the district court unless the defendant con- 
' SvUits. The law -worked ivell upon the whole, and an 
. association of referees in baiikruptey lias recommended to 
OfKigiMss several amendments calculated to remove its 
ob|ectioriable features. The principal points of the 
anieudments thus recommended are : (1) the adding of the 
folloiving to the grounds for objecting to the granting of 
. discharges~~viz., obtaining credit by false representations, 
making fraudulent preferences or transfers not restored, 
cjamsing haTikruptcy hy gambling, destruction of books, 

, refusing tt> obey orders made or to answer questions 
-approved by the Court; (2) providing that discharges 
P" not aftect liability for fraud or wilful intiir-y, or for 



when adopted, would 
liberal, as well as the 
which has ever existed 


there on the Ist of September 1894. He was 
admitted to the bar, and, in 1849, was elected to the 
State Assembly, of which he wan speaker in 1851 and 
1853. In 1856 ho was chairman of the state consti- 
tutional convention. In that year ho was elected to the 
national House of Eepresentatives, as a i?oaliiion-I)eniocrat. 
He was re-elceted by the Anieilean party, and after a 
long contest became Speaker ot the House, In 1856 he 
was rc-elected by the liepublieaiis, but resigned, in 1857, 
to become governor of Massachusetts, to which office he 
was re-elected in 1858 and 1859. After serving for a 
short time as president of the Illinois Central Baiiroad, he 
became, in 1861, a major-general of volunteers in the 
Civil War. He performed conspicuous services in the 
army of the Potomac, and in the department of tlie Gulf 
of Mexico. He resigned his commission in 1864, and : 
was again elected a representative in Congress, wliere 
he served almost continuously until 1877, For several 
years he held the important position of chairman of the : 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. He was once more a 
member of the House from 1889 to 1891. 

a town of British India, in the Burdwari 
division of Bengal, t. fuated on the left bank of the river 
Dlialkisor. Population, about 19,000. The town stands 
high, and is reckoned healthy. It has a high school, with 
246 pupils in 1896-97, t-u-’o printing-iiresse.s, one of which 
issues a weekly newspaper in tlie vernacular, and a Hindu 
public library. 

The district of Banktjba lies partly in the plain and 
partly on the hills, its northeim houndary being the river 
Hainodar. It contains an area of 2621 sqnai^e miles. 
Population (1881), 1,041,752; (1891), 1,069,668, show- 
ing an increase of 3 per cent. ; average dt?ri.sity, 408 
persons per square mile. Hindus numbered 920,373; 
Mahommedaiis, 45,312; aborigines (ehiefiy Sonthals), 
103,747; Christians, 132, of whom 21 were Europeans; 
^‘others,” 104, In 1901 the population was 1,114,185, 
showing a further increase of 4 per cent. Land rev*enue 
and rates in 1897-98 were Ils.5,21,559 ; the number' 
of police was 367 ; the boys at school in 1896-97 
numbered 37,587, being 47*6 of the male population of 
school-going age; the registered death-rate (1897) %vas 
36*7 per thousand. There are 14 indigo factories, with an 
out-turn valued at Es. 17,700. Large quantities of kc 
and tusser silk are gathered in the hilly trued., -wliicii h 
overgro-wn with jungle. The stone quarries and minerals 
are little worked. TTierc are two coal mines, oiuploying 
about 200 people, and producing about 9000 tons a. yejir. 
Both cotton and silk are woven, and plates, i^c., are 
carved from soap-stone. The district is exposed to 
droiight, and also to destructive iioods. It suffered in the 
famines of 1866, 1874-75, and again in 18964)7. The 
old capital of the country was at Bishnnpur, whieli is still ^ 
the chief centre of local industries. The north of the 
district is near the East Indian railway, beyond the river 
Damodar. 


siiiiiil 


a town and distinct of British India, in the' V. 'V ^ 

Herajat division of the Punjab. The town (also called k . \ 

Edwardesabad and Dhulipnagar) lies in the north-west” 
corner of the district, in the vallev of the Kuram river. ’ ‘ 

Population, about 
1897-98 was Es4' 
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square mile* Classified according to religion, Malioinirie- 
dans numbered 337,269 ; Hindus, 33,832; Sikhs, 1062 ; 
Christians, 58, including 39 Europeans; others,’^ 55, in 
1901 the population was 403,072, showing an increase of 
8 per cejit. The total amount of land revenue and rates 
was returned as E.s.4,93,138, the incidence of assess iiieiit 
Iseing 3vl annas ]:>er acre ; the number of police was 514. 
Ill 1896-97, out of a total, cultivated area of 628,734 acres, 
i 60.575 ivere irrigated, almost entirely from ]:)rivate canals. 
Salt is quarried on Goveriiiuent account at Ivalabagh, and 
alum is largely obtained in the same neighliorirh-ood. 
The chief export is rvheat. ddiC main lino of the North- 
Western railway, with a brancii uoav in process of extension 
nortliwards, runs for 93 miles tlnmigh the cisd.ndus tract ; 
aiul a military j’oad, 80 miles in lengtli, leads from Banrm 
town towards 'Dera Ismail Khan. Tlie Indus, -vrliicli is 
iiowdiere bridged w-ithin the district, is navigable for native 
boats throughout its course of 76 miles. Ihlucatiori is 
making fair jirogress. In 1890-97 tliere were altogether 
297 schools attended by 6029 boys, the })roporlioii of 
boys at recognized schools to tlu^sc of scliool-going age 
being 12 per cent. The death-rate in 1897 was 43 per 
1000; the rainfall in 1897 was 20*23 inches. 

Bai'lSWarag a native state of India, in the Jhij- 
putana agency, with an area of 1505 square miles, Tire 
po|)ukitioii in 1891 was 180,916, showing an average 
density of 120 persons per scpiare mile. Tiie estima.ted 
gross revenue in 1896-97 was Es.2,53,788 ; the. tribute, 
Es.38,000. The administration is in the liaiids of a 
Haindar or ministei'. The ])etty state of Kushaluajiii is 
feudatory to Ilinswara ; area, 432 srjuare miles ; })opiila- 
tiou (1891), 31,353 ; gross revenue, 1^.61,971. In 1901 
the population of the t^vo states was 105,276, showing a 
decrease of 22 per cent., due to tlie effects of fain,me. 

The town of Banswara has a })opulation of about 7500. 

the most western residency of Java, ou 
Ban tain Bayq with, its cliief town of the same name, 45 
'miles -west ])y north, of Batavia. Tlio soil is fertile only 
in the central portion of the resideni'.y, wliich, from several 
Ciiuses (cattle plague of 1879, fever epidemics, the erup- 
tion of Krakatao in 1883, causing the death of 24,000 
of the inhab.itarits, aud the insiUTcctioii of 1S88)J' is less 
populous and less cultivated than the rest of Java. The 
industj-ics are rice, coffee, katjati<]^ and lishing. The 
capital is in a decayed state. The residency (area, 2989 
square , niilos) had, in 1897, a po]ailatioii of 709,339, in- 
cluding 302 Europeans, 1959 Chinese, 54 Arabs, and 35 
other Asiatic foi’eigiiers. 


a seaport in county Cork, Ireland, on 
Bautry Bay, whicli i»s one of the headquarters stations of 
the Channel Squadron and an important ffshing centre. 
It is the terminal station of the Cork, Bandon, and 8outli 
Coast Eailway, The coaches on the famous .Prince of 
Wales route to Giengariff start from here. Thu manufac- 
ture of Irish friezes and tw'eeds is now successfully carried 
on ; also salmon fishing. Population, about 2900, 

Bantu Langiiag’CS* The grenter part of 
Africa south of the equator possesses but one linguistic 
family so far as its native inhabitants are concerned. This 
clearly-marked division of human speech has been entitled 
tlia Bantu, a name invented by the late Dr Bleek, and 
it is, on the whole, the fittest general term to ns.c to 
designate the most remarkable group of African languages,^ 

, ' ^ Bmitu (iiteraffy Ba-niu) is the most, archaic and most widely spread 
term' for ‘^mankindj’ ** people/* in these languages. It also 

^ indteates j^ptly the leading feature of this group of tongues, which is the 
governing of the unchangeable root by prefixes. The syllable •'7itu is 
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It must not be supposed for a moment that all the 
people who speak Bantu languages belong necessarily to 
a special and definite type of Negro. On tlie contrary, 
though there is a eeidain physical resemblance among 
those tribes who speak th.e j.nircst Bantu dialects (the 
Ba~yanzi of tlie Upper Congo, the people of fltc great 
lakes, the Ova-herero [Daiuara], Zulu-Kaiirs, Awembq 
and some of the east coast peoples), there is nevert-lieless 
a, great divei-sity in ontwa,rd a{)])eami.iee, sha}.)e of head, 
and otlier [>hysicaj cb a rant eristics, among the negroes 
who inbalat .Ikiiitii Africa. tSemo tribes speaking Bantu 
dialects are <lwarfs or dwarfish, and ol.jviousiy akin to the 
non~.Bantu BusJnnen or F.oresi Pygmies. Others lietray 
relationshi]) to the .Hottentots ; otliers again cannot be 
distingiiislicd from the most iwaggei-aied terms of the 
black West Atiicau Negro. Iht others again, es])ecially 
on tlie north, show traces of Galla or Nilotic, intermixture. 

But the general dcili.uffioii to Ijc drawn from a study of 
the Bantu languages as t]K3y exist at the present day is 
tliat at some peruMl not much more tfian tun thousand 
years ago a powerful trilio of negroes s[>eaking the Bantu 
mother language, and allied physicall 3 ^ to the negroes <>f 
the Western Nile and Sontliern Lake Cliad basins, ])uslied 
tbeinselves forcibly into the southern lialf of Africa, wEicli 
at that time was probably very s]iarsely populated except 
in the north-west, east, and south. The Congo basin at 
the time of tlie Bantu inva.sion would have lieen occupied 
on the Atlantic seaboard by west coast negroes, and in the 
eenti’e by Forest JVgmies ; tlie vicinity of Victoria Nyanza 
and the East African coast region down to opposite 
Zanzibar puJiably had a j.iujnilatiori partly Nilotic-negro’ 
and pa-rtly (in the soutii) Hottentot. F>om Likes Tanga- 
nyika and Nya.sa south-westwards to tlie Cape of Good. 
Ho]_»e the popubition was Hottentot and Bushman. Over 
netirly all this area the Bantu swe})t with such a vehemence 
that tlioy destroyed or alisorlicd the vast majoi'ity of the 
preceding populations, of wliich, linguistically speaking, 
tlie only siii'vivors are tlie scattered tribes of pygmies in 
the forests of the (.hngo and Caimn, a few patches of 
<1 i,ia, si - Hottentot and Nilotic peoples bettvocn Victoria 
N^’auza and tbc Zanzilxir const, aud tlie .Bushmen and 
Hottentots of tSoutii-West Africa. The first area of 
decided concentration on the part of the Bantu •^vas v<?ry 
probably Uganda and the shores of Tanganyika. The 
main line of adwinco soutli-west trended rather to the east 
coast of ulfrica tiaui to the west. Finally, when the Bantu 
Jiad reach e<i the soutk-ivcst corner of Africa, their Ihrther 
adviince was chuLlicd Ivy two causes ; first, the concentra- 
tion in a heaitby, cattle-bearing part of Africa of th(3 
Hottentots (themselves only a superior type of Bushman, 
but aide to offer a much sturdier rosisfaiice to the tug 
black Bantu negroes than the crafty but feeble Bushmeii), 
and secondly, the ariival on the scene of tlie Dutch and 
.British, but for wliose final intervention the whole of 
Southern Africa would have been rapidly .Bantuized, as 
far as the imposition of language was concerned. ' The ■ 
theory thus briefly set forth of the origin and progress of- 
the Bantu, and the approximate date at which their great 
southern exodus commenced, is to some extent attribu- 
talile to the present writer only, and has been traversed at 
different times by other writers on the same subject. In 

liowhere found now staiuliag ateiio, bnt it originally meant ‘teljject,.” 
or posaildy “person.’’ Comluned with different prefixes it has 
different meanings. Tlaus (in the purer forms of Bantu hniguag6.s) 
muntu> means “a man,” 'ba7itii means ‘GuenJ hintu meaii.s “a thing,” 
H'fitu “things,” ^’(ZMiS'imaeans “a little thing,” iuntu “little things/*- ';;:; 
and so on. This term Bemiu lias been often criticized by writers, -j 

such as Sir H. M. Stanley, hut no .one has supplied a better, simpler 
designation for this section of the negro race and- of negro langiiages,' 
and the term has now been definitely consecrated by a use of over. 
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tke nearly total absence of any bistarical records, the only 
means of building, up Bantu history lies in linguistic 
research, in the study of existing dialects, of^ their relative 
degree of purity, of tlicir oonnexioa one mtli the other, 
and of the most mdoiy spread, roots common to the 
majority of the Bantu languages. The present writer, 
relying 'on linguistic evidence, fixed the approximate date 
at which the Bantu negroes left their primal home, some- 
where in the very liejirt of Africa (betw^eon the northern 
basin of the Congo, the western basin of the IS^ile, and the 
Boutliern basin of Lake Chad), at not much more than two 
thousand years ago ; and the reason adduced seems iin- 
answera])le. It lies in the root common to nearly all the 
Bantu languages expressing the domestic fowl — hidcu 
{nhihu^ ngoko, vichuclm^ nguhi, nlcu). Now the 

■ domestic fowl reached Africa hrst through Egypt, at the 

time of the Persian occupation — not before 500 to 400 
B.e. It ■would take at that time at least a couple of 
hundred years before — from people to people and tribe to 
tribe up the Nile valley — the foivl, as a domestic bird, 
reached the very heart of i^frica. The Muscovy duck, 
introduced by the Portuguese from Brazil at the beginning 
of the l7th century, is spreading itself over Negro Africa 
at just about the same rate. Yet the Bantu people must 
have had the domestic fowl well established amongst 
themselves before they left their primeval home, because 
throughout Bantu Africa (with rare exceptions, and tliose 
not among the purest 'Bantu tribes) the root expressing 
the domestic fo’x^d remounts to the one vocable of huht.^ 

' . ‘ . Curiously enough this root hiku resembles to a marked 
degree several of the Persian words for “fowi,” and is no 
doubt remotely derived from tlie cry of the bird. Among 
tliose Negro races which do not speak Bantu languages, 
though they may be living in the closest proximity to the 
Bantu, the name for fowl is quite diilerent.^ The fowl 
■was on]y introduced into Madagascar, as far as researches 
go, by the Arabs during the liistorical period, and. is not 
iviiown by any naiiio similar to the root knfai. l^Ioreover, 
even if the fowl ].iad been (and there is no record of this 
fact) introduced from Yladagascar on to the east coast of 
Africa, it wmiild be indeed strange if it carried with it to 
. - U Cameroon, to the White Nile, and to Lake Ngami one 
' ■ and the same name. ' It may, ho'wever, be argued that 

' such a thing is possible, that tlie inti'od action of the fowd 
■ . ' _ ' , Boutb of the equator need not be in any ■way coincident 
with the Bantu invasion, as its namejri North Central 
Africa may have follow^ed it every\vhere among the Bantu 
peoples. But all other cases of introduced plants or 
animals do not support this idea in the least. The 
Mascovy duck, for instance, is pretty well distributed 
throughout Bantu Africa, but it has no common widely- 
spread name. Even tobacco (though the root 
A , ’ turns up unexpectedly in remote parts of Africa) assumes 
f ' totally different designations in different -Bantu tribes. 
\ ‘ . The Bantu, moreover, remained faithful to a great number 

which referred to animals, plants, 
implements, and abstract concepts known to them in their 
. y ■ original home. Thus there are the root:^words for ox 
^ pig pigeon dog (7}ib'wa\ hippo- 

,,. ■' ^ In LugaiicL, the language of Buganda, Yictoria Nyauza, and also 

f L ■ V , Lunyoro on ‘White Nile, the word for ‘*fowi ” is -nhoko. In Ki- 
I \ , ' A ^ Swahili of Zanzibar it is kuku. In ^uhi it is inhuku. In some of the 
} / ^ 'Cameroon languages it is lokokOi and on the Congo it is nkoffo, nsusu, 
f \ ’ A On the 2Iamhezl it !s so also throughout the tribes* of Lakes 

, y.;i, ’A, f Prom this statement are excepted those tongues classified as 

‘ In some languages of the Lower Niger and of the 

: ' ^ y ' ' Gold Coast the woi4 for ^'fowl ” is generally traceable to a root Wa. 

> y ^ form WO' also, entfra, the Cameroon region, where it exists along- 

.A mav have arisen imieofindentlv. nr Baah 


potamns {-hugu\ elephant {-jobo, leopard {ngwi)^ 

house {-ymiiha and <lago\ moon mn ^vater 

{-ndiha, vimidiba)^ lake or river drum (ngonia), 

name {-ma or jma), wizard {-Jtgmiga) ; adjectives like 
-hi ' (bad), -em (white) : verbs like fwa (to die), ta (to 
strike, kill), la or Ua (to eat). The root-words ‘cited are 
not a hundredth jiart of the total number of root-words 
which are practically common to all the spoken dialepts of 
Bantu Africa. Therefore the possession amongst its root- 
•words of a common name for “ fowl ” seems to the ju'eseut 
WTiter to show conclusively that (1) the original Bantu 
tribe must have possessed the domestic fowl before their 
dispersal to the soutlieim half of Africa began, and that 
(2) as it is historically certain that the fowl as a domestic 
bird did not reach Egypt before the Persian conqitest in 
525 B.C., and probably W'ould not have been transmitted 
to the heart of Africa for another con]')Ie of hundred years, 
the Bantu exodus may safely be placed at a date not much 
anterior to 2100 years ago. It is also interesting to note 
that the designs on the Zimbalnve and other neighbouring 
monuments supposed to he made hj tlie Semitic gold 
workers of Southern Zainbezia exhibit natives with distinct 
Hottentot pln^sical peculiarities, as tliougli at the period 
when these buildings were erected (about 2000 years ago) 
black Bantu negroes ■were not familiar to the pre-Islamite 
Arabians who mined for gold in -wbat is now Bhodesia. 
Early Arab geographers, also, wliile alluding to tlie Zenj 
or modern Zanzibar negroes on the cast coast of Abaca 
opposite Zanzibar, described the regions farther south as 
being inhabited by Makwak, who from the accounts give.u 
seem to have been a savage people of Hottentot or Bush- 
man race. Indeed, tlie very mime "Wakwak may l^e only a 
corruption and duplication of the Hottentot root Java, 
which means “men” and is a constant tribal suiiix.’^ 
Further, the legends and ti:aditioiis of the Bantu peoples 
themselves invariably point to a northern origin, and a 
period, not wholly removed from their racial reriiembranee, 
when they were strangers in the land. It is not to lie 
su}.)posed that this argument about the relatively recent 
occurrence of the Negro exodus whicli has spread the Bantu 
languages over a third of the I,)ark Continent implies that 
Afi'iea south of the Equator was uninhabited, or even 
sparsely inhabited, prior to the Bantu invasion. On the 
contrary, it would seem as if the southern half of Africa 
had been inhabited from a very early |ieriod in the history 
of mankind. It is merely that the invasion of the Bantu 
and the expansion of tlieir family of languages are e^vents 
' of very recent occurrence. No doubt before their comi'ug 
the eastern coast regions, down to about the Ruvuma 
riveiy were inhabited by a Nilotic type of Negu’o akin to 
the^ Shiluk, Binka, and Masai; and tlie west coast of 
Africa, down to about the Congo mouth, was inhabited 
by negroes of the Guinea type, while the Congo forests 
and Angola were sparsely peopled by dwarf races, ■which 
in the south and south-east developed or degenerated into 
Bushmen and Hottentots. Seemingly the Bantu some- 
what early in their migration down the east coast' took to 
the sea, and not merely occupied the islands of Pemba and 
Zanzibar, but travelled as far afield as the Comoro archL , 
pelago, and even the west coast' of Madagascar. Their in- 
vasion of Yladagascar must have been faiiiy considerable in * 
numbers, and they seemingly gave rise to the “race of black 
people known traditionally to the Hovas as the Va-zimba. • 

The accompanying map will show pretty accurately the distribu^. A 
! tion of the Bantu-speaking Negroes at the present day. It -will U 
' by a glance at this map that the areas in which Bantu laiif 
guages of archaic form and general pinity from other elements are,.' 

® Whence the many aya-um, nyanja^ nyma, m.wan^. of. African • 
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Taiigaiiyika, the river Ohanibe?;i, ami the districts round tlie north 
end at' Lake INtyasa, Another language of typical Bantu eon striic- 
tioii is the Ki-yaiiKi or Ivi-baiigi toiigu< 3 j spoken on a acctiun of the 
Coiitrai Congo and on the Lower Ubangi riv'er; another ia the well- 
known Oci-iierero of .Daniaraland. Ki-niakoBde, on the east coast 
of Africa, is an^liaicj so in some features is tiie tylebrated Ki- 
swahili of Zanzibar, and the Ci-bodzo of the Zambezi delta j while 
the celebrated Zulu -Kafir dialects, though^ they exhibit several 
marked cliangGs in vocabulary and phonetics (both probably of 
recent date), preserve nevertheiess so many of the characteristics of 
the hypotheriiail mother tongue that, iiiitil the languages of the 
great lakes came to be know lu Zulu-Ivafir was regarded as the San- 
skrit of the Bantu. Perhaps it is so, as Sanskrit is now viewed in 
relation to ihe original Aryan tongue. In that case the lake 
dialects wouhi correspond to Lithuanian (only “more so,” that is 
to say, even ne.nrer to the original Bantu than are the Lithuanian 
dialects to the hypotlictieal Aryan p)arent speech), the Oci-herero 
to (.Trock, and Ki-yanzi to Gothic. 

With our |)resBnt inadequate knowledge of the affinities of the 
existing Bantu toiigues it is diJlicult and premature to divide tliem 
accurately into groups ami subdivisions, the eunmeration of which 
also ill an article like the present becomes too much of a wearisome 
string of iiainc.s ; but there may be mentioned severally (1) the 
Uganda group of languages, occuyiying the area between Albert 
Nyanza and the White Kile, the nortli and west coasts of 
Yictoria Kyaiiza, the north ami north-west coasts of Taiiganyilva 
and the Congo forests (a clearly-marked congeries of kindred dia- 
lects) ; (2) the Ki-cniha, or CCimmha. between Tanganyika, Bang- 
wimlu, and Kyasa ; (3) the Nymiwczi group, south of Yictoria 
Kyanza ; (4) the (5) the and (6) the Kikmnba, 

groups, on tlie cast and north-east ; (7) the Oi-hehe group, south 
of the Nyamfrezi and north of the liuvunia liver ; (8) the weli- 
irrarked JlIakomk^Tao, to the south of tlie iiiivunia, and south, and 
east of the Yao ; (9) the remarkable Mahm tongue (which though 
very archaic in the roots of its vocabulary is, like the Secuana, 
singularly corrupt in phonetics). Southern and Eastern Nyasaland 
and Central Zambezia are tilled (10) with various OUnyamja or 
Mahxmja dialects. Immediately soutli of tlie Central and Lower 
Zambezi (ymtting aside tbe iutinisive Zulu) is (11) the MaharaM 
grouyx South and west of tliat again is (12) the Seeumui,^ spoken 
over a wide area, in closely-allied dialects. (The Secuana, like the 
Jlafcua, tliotigh truly Bantu in its roots, is extremely corrupt in 
its phonctie.s. ) It has not, however, except in one or two dialects, 
borrowed any “clicks” from the Hottentots. 

'i’o the south and east of tlie Seeuana group lies (13) the im- 
Zidu~KitJlr section, which with cognate dialects stretches 
along till! coast regions from J^ort Elizaheth in the soulh to Inham- 
barn e-- in tbe north. Tlie <iialeets in the coast n-gion lietwcen Tu- 
liambanc and the Zambezi .share their alliance between the Zulu, 
Makariika, and Kyanja gi’oipjs. The word “Kafir” has been .so 
long mkqqdied to the most .southerly of the Bantu yicoydes that it 
is difficult to ignore it. It is simytly the cant term of “infidel” 
ay*plied by the Arabs of Sofala to the heathen Bantu round them, 
and eommiiiucatod by the Arabs to the earliest Portuguese iiavi- 
gdiors wlm %dsited these shores, llio Portuguese ajiydied the term 
Cafivs to ail the east coast negroes from Katal to Quill irnanc. 
Korih-wnst of the Secuaiia is (14) tlie Oei-Jiercfo group of Damara- 
land, Ovamholand, and Portuguese Ymst Africa as far nortli as 
Boiiginda and the highlands of Bihe. Hcrcro i.s by far the most 
archaic of this section of the Bantu languages, the dialects related 
to it in tiie north and north-east being much more corrupt. The 
Central Zambezi region, west of the great Nyaiija congeries of dia- 
lects, is mainly occujiied by (15) tlie Tonga or Toka. family, and 
wt?ssi of this again is (16) the KUoi laiiguage-grouy) of Barotsadand, 
which is related to (17) tlie Kihoho seidimi of tlic Upper Zambezi 
ami Lower Kasai. Tlieu to the west comes (18) the great Tninda 
group, including ina,st of the dialects of Angola and oT the Lower 
Kwango. Those .shade by insensible gradations into (19) the Kongo 
family, on the Lower Congo from Stanley Pool to the sea, and ex- 
tending north along the coast to Loango, The southern basin of 
the Congo is mainly occupied by one great family (20), the Una or 
Limki dialects, which stretch eastwarils to the vicinity of Tanga- 
luika. and even seem to include the Ki-lnngn and Ki-mamhwe of 
, the Kyasa-Tanganyika Plateau. It is not known yet whether tlie 
•language of the Tu-shilange. and Bafdela is related to the Rm, 
-On the Uy>per Congo, from the vicinity of West Tanganyika 
and K^angwe, down past Stanley Pool to the confluence of the 
4ruwtmi, thtyc seems to be one dominating form of the Bantu 
language which may be classified as (21) the Ma%yem.a group, and 
which exhibits very great corruption. The Balolo grou]) (22) to 
^ the west, which occupies the regions immediately south of the 

adapted ft-om Lepsius, in' 
; which Bantu languages are transcribed, c stands for the English cK 
' Mkmm ik thn language spoken by the Bechuaua. 

. This is the Portuguese town and district,, which .should really be 
^ircsiounced Inyauibaue-^-Portuguese ^k==^ 7 iij» 


' Uppier Congo, is .secmingl}" related to the Maiiyenia, but is ]e.s.s 
coiTupted, Tlie Lower Kasai would appear to be occupied by (23) 
a group which may be called, from one of its diaiects, the Kibuma, 
These languages inarch with the Kongo dialects to the west. The 
greater part of the Central Congo, on both banks, aiicL the Lower 
tlbangi are occupied by peoples speaking (24) the Jiidxmgi 
Ki-yimz'i^ language. IVest of that, and about Stanley Fool and 
the ‘interior of French Congo, is (25) the /aMv; group, wdiich, with 
its allied languages, marclies on the we.st with the. Kongo dialects, 
and on the north-west with (26) the Gahm or J/pongtee famxl}'. 
Korth of the Mpongwe group {wliicli ends about tlie Gabun river) 
is (27) tbe Cameroon group, which includes all the coast dialects 
np to the Rio del Key (where the Bantu territory ends), and also 
the dialects of the island of Fernando Po. In the interior of 
Cameroon and of the Gabun there is a wide tract of couiury in- 
habited by tribes such as the Fan, whieli are evidently recent' 
iutnulers, and can only be regarded as semi-Bantu. The ge-neral 
.structure of tliese languages Bayoh, Bamorn, 

Fanhioe Fapiax, Far am, Peivi/n, Bedu, Ala, Me/ofi, Mo-nienya., 
Bagha, Julca, KanmJat, Basa, Juku, even the Mid south of the 
Beiiue) is esstmtially Bantu, Imt of a very corrupt kind. But 
altliougli the shattered prefixes are of obviously Bantu origin, only 
a very small part of the vocabulary can be called Bantu, and in 
many important root-words the Bantu connexion is not at all 
obvious. These languages seem to be of a degraded type, and 
possibly arc veiy remotely descended froni cognate dialects of the 
original mother language. Eastward of this intrusive wedge of semi- 
Bantu we again come to Bantu language.^ to the nortli of ilie Congo, 
within tbe limits of the Congo basin, tlie group (28) of dia- 

lects spoken by the Boujo, tlie Baya, tbe Ndere, and the \4ngere, 
in the basin of the river Saiiga and its allliicnts, Iiniiiediatcly'east 
of this Saoiga group, although the ])eople wmiihl appear to be Bantu, 
we know too little alioiit their dialects to bo able to elas.sify them 
in groujKS. Farther east still, in the region between the Y¥ die and 
Albert K'yanza, we come to (29) the Ba/evm, tlie Y'azamboni, 
and other tribes eneomitered by Stanley in ]ii.s march to the relief 
of Emin Pasha. These iiiliabitaiits of tlie north -(lastermno.st corner 
of the Congo forests and the adjoining grass (man try up to the 
southern lialf of the western shore of Albert Kyiinzu bring us, 
back to the Uganda group of languages from which V’e started, and 
to tins group the dialects last referred to would seem to be related. 

This summary of the geographical grouping of the Bantu lan- 
giiages may be concluded by again directing attention to the strik- 
ing contrast which exists, from a linguistic point of view, north 
and south of the Bantu border line — ^ a border line which, com- 
mencing on the west coast of Africa close to the Kiger delta, 
and following more or less closely the limits of the KurtUern 
Congo watershed to Albert Kyanza, tbe AYhite Kile, and Yictoria 
Kyanza, tlieiico continues in an irregular line to the vicinity of 
Zanzibar. Kortli of this line there is great linguistic confusion, 
and ail almost uncounted number of separate linguistic families 
exists, each difiering from the other as iluy dillcr in tiii'ii from 
Bantu. This is the comlitioii of aifairs throughout all Kegro Africa 
between Abyssinia and the Atlantic. t)nce the Ikaitii border lino 
; is crossed, however, there is but one family of hiiiguages—the 
Bantu—prevailing, with the possible cxec‘])tinn f>f relics of a Pygmy 
' language in the Congo forests, of Hottentot or Kilotic fragments in 
the Zanzibar Htmtcrland, and, of course*, the Hottentot and Pmsh- 
man dialects in BoutiiAYest Africa. The general hoinogciifdty of 
the Bantu languages is greater than that of the existing condilioix 
of Aryan tongues, though it is a great exagge-ration to oay that 
the varioins Bantu dialects diffier from one another no more than 
do the existing Romance languages, 

The folloAving propositions may be laid down to deiine the 
peculiar features of the Bantu languages : — 

1. They are agglutinative in their cojiatmction, their syntcae heimg 
formed by adding pirfxes and nn fixes to the root, hut ?n7 infixes (that 
is to say, no syllable incorporated into the root-word). 

2. The root {excepting its terminal mivel) is unchanging to all 
intents and purposes, though its first or ’ponidtimaie rouxl or con- 
sonant may he modified in p7'ominciatioii by the iweceding 
succeeding suffix, JViih one exception there is mo inflexion; that 
exception (scai-cely in origin a true one) is in the preterite tense of ihe 
’Verb in certain languages ivhere^ the root changes m its termination, 
probably by the ahsorpimi of a, sufiix. 

3. Aa> two consonants come together without an Viiterrening roicef 

{exce^Jt where one of them is a nasal, a labial, or a semi-rotvel) ; no 
consonant is doubled {except hy the accidental juxtaposition of two 
m*s or %'s, one of which represents am. abh'eviated particle) ; no word 
eiyr ends in a consonant, except Fn rate instances where the termma'- 
Hon throtigh contraction and the dropping of a r&ivel hccovies a nasal 
SOU7ld^ ‘ ’ 

4. Bubstantires are divided into many classes or genders indicafM' 
hy the pronominal particle prefixed to 'the root, So 7 n(i of these pre- 
fixes are used in a plural sense, others in the svngiilar, Ko singular 
prefix can he used as a plural, nor cem a plural prefix he employ&l in ■ 
the singular nw/nh&r. There is a certain degree of correspondence 
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between the sinyular and pin, ml prefers No. 2 preiis (seobelo\t'^ 

ill varial)]]^ serves as plural to No. ] ; No. 8 ([tlurai) cortespoiuls tt> 
No. 7 (singular)i bwt: ihiseiiiiiiot be depended on as a rule). The fall 
nmnher of the j^rcfe-cs is sieiceii.^ The pnoiotn inal partiete or preflv 
of the nuim is attached to the adjectives, pro jiomts, tout verbs in the 
sentence which- are coniuxfrAl udfh (hat noun, and ihoagh in course of 
time these particles incnj differ in form from the noim-prefir, then 
were former]}/ identical in oritjin, (This sysiLUi is Lhe “ Coneord ” 
of Dr Bieek.) The pronominal particles, whether in nominative or 
(fcciisatirc case, must always precede the ncrhal root, thouyh they often 
ful loir the auxiliary prefixed piarf kies used in conjugating the verl>s, 
(All apjiareni hut not a real exeojition 1o tins rule is in theserond 


person plural of the imperative mood, where an abbreviated form 
of the pronoun is aflix(d to the verb," and oilier phases of tlie verb 
are oecasioinilly emphasized by the repetition of the <i;ovoniing 


pronoun at the end.) 

{). The verbal root may modify its termhudion by a change of the 


last vuarl or by snfilving certain particles, or it may even change its 
radical vowel either to form a tense or to ((.Iter the original meaning 
of the simple stem, 

ti. The root of the verb is the second ^^orson singular of the 
peratvve. 

7. Ao sesyual gemler is rec.ognized. 

I'ht sixteen original prefixes of the Bantu languages are given 
ludow. Tiiey are stated in tlie most archaic forms to be found in 
living languages; but their ohlest ty])cs, and tliChO latter obtained 
by deduction tVom the other Ibrnia of the piarticle used in tlie 
syntax, are given in brackets. 

Ban'I'u Bjiefixes. 


Singular, 
Glass 1. Mu' (Ngu-) 
,, 8. Mu- (Ngm-) 

Di- (Ndb) 
Ki- (Nki- ?) 
N or Ni 


i). 

7. 

9. 


Flural. 

Class 2. Ba- 

,, 4. Mi- (Ngi-) 

„ fi. Ma- (Nga-) 

,j 8. Bi- 

,, 10. Ti -3 Ti-n-, or Bi-f bi-ii-, 

or Zi-, Zi- 11 - 

,, 12. Til (often diminutive in 
sense) 


.. 11. Lu- (Ndii- ) 

,, 13. Ka (usually a dimin- 
utive) 

,, 14. Bu- (sometimes used in a plural sense; gen er, illy em- 
ployed to indicate abstract iioiiiis) 

,, 15. Kn- (identical with the preposition “to,” used as an 
inliiiitive with verbs, hut also with certain nouns 
indicating functions of the body primarily) 

,, 16. Pa- (locative ; applied to nouns and oUmr forms of 
.s])ce(di to indicate }»}ac<‘ or po.dtion ; identical with 
adverb “'here,” as /.; m- is with “there”). 

To tliese sixteen prelixes should perhaps bo addrd the ])rc[)o.sition 
mil- “ in,” “ into,” whicli in some languages is nstd as a iirefix or ])ro- 


uominal particle, as in the Bwahili phrase 


f Mji yn mba-nl mw-aee 


1 In houbc in it (in) Ids 


a 


= In his Iiouse — where the preposition il/’ (abbreviation for Mu-) 
lias the particle 7nw {mii) agreeing with it and placed before tlie 
pronoun -ace. 

Also tlie prefix in tlie singular number having a diminutive 
sense, which is foiind iii some of the north- westerir'’ Bantu tongues 
or vi-. This is pos.sibly an additional prefix which has conic 
into independenL being in tliat rather divergent group. It cannot 
be traced to derivation from any of the other jirefixes among the 
sixteen. It is always used in the singular, and its corresponding 
plural prefix is the twelfth (i^'M.-). 

The concord may be ex.plamed thus : — 

Let us for a moment reconstruct the original Bantu mother 
tongue (as attempts are sometimes made to dediiee the ancient 
Aryan from the most archaic of its daughters), and propound sen- 
tences to illustrate the repetition of pronominal particles known as 
the “ concord. ” 

Old Bantu. 


tu-ba-oga. 
we them fear. 


Ahao ha-nta ha-hi ha-ha -ota 

They tliey person they bad they they- who kill 

Rendered into modern dialect of Lugaiida, of Buganda ; 

Bo ha-iUii hahi habofa tu-ba-tm. 

They they person they bad they they- who kill wo them fear 
Oi', again, 

Old Bantu. 


Ngii-tl ngii-ngao ngu-gwa; ku-ngu-mbona? 
This tree tliis-one this Mis ; thou this seest 'I 
(‘*Tlio tree falls ; dost thou sec it ? ”} 


^ Possibly seventeen, 

^/j^a^sscalll i^a-m==call ye ! 

^ EngHsh th» in “think,” 

^ As mu-ntu, a man ; hu-ntu, humanity. 
Perhaps in the Eastern Congo basin, 
seemingly present in Manyema, 


111 the form of 7- it is 


Keudcml into Kigiilia of Tanganyika, this would ho ; 

Miiii gvmo gtigiva; nytimonaf 
It tree this (one) it falls ; thou it seest ? 

'fhe prefixes and their once idcnli<ail particles liavc varied greatly 
in form from the almrigiiial syllables as the various Bantu dialects 
be came more and more corrupt. The eight li jireiix, hi-, lieconies 
W-, pi’if~,fy-, sB* ; i-, by-, k-, />?/-, ps-, ::i-. Kurt her etmfLision 
is caused ]>y the rctcnlinii and fusion in tin prefix of the {uvevding 
vowel which marked the full definite form wdum the ]»refix was 
used as a dciiiiifo article or demonstrative pronoun. The definite 
forms of thr prefixes w ('re these; 1. Uniu.iahgu, nhu) ; 2. Aba; 
3. Umu [wiigu, uhii) ; 4. Iiu/l [ingf ini) ; o. Jdi (indi) ; 6. Ama 
{anga, ana)-, 7, J.kl ; 8. Ihi : 9. In- \ 10, iOlnovizm; 11. Uhi ; 
VTjrta; 13. Aka; H. Vba ; 15. Via ( 16. A pa. 

Not many of the (existing Bantu languages jiossess all the jire- 
fixes of the mother tougm* ; that is to say, all the sixteen. Amongst 
thos»' that do may lie cited tlie Kircga, boihc of flic Kaviiondo 
dialects, ami the Kigiiha of' lin^ Ugjnida group; llu' Kiwemha of 
Suuili Tanganyika ; the iMakoiule of the Zanzibar coast, po.ssibly 
the Nkonde dialects of the north end of Lak(3 Nyasa ; Oci-lieri ro 
of Daraaralaiid, and the Kongo language of the Lower Onigo. 
The second prefix, Ba, retains its original form in tlic Uganda group, 
111 tlie languages of Nortli Tanganyika, on the Central Congo, in 
South-West Congoland, in Canieioon, Fernando Po, ami tie- 
(isiihun (with the exeejitiou of tin l\I]Kmgwc) ; abo in the iippin- 
part of the Central Zaniliezi, and perhaps in one or more dialeels 
of West Nyasa and Kiwemba ; in the Secnaria dialects and in the 
ZulU'Kafir tongues. In the Jlerero group of Jaiiguagiis it becomes 
Va, as also in parts of the Lower Zambezi ami in South-East Africa. 
In the greater part of» Eastern Africa and Nyamaland it becomes 
JFa, anddwiiidlus finally into M in the i\Iakiia(tounlri(5.y, in Soiiiheni 
Nyasalaiid, on the Nyasa-Taiigaiiyika Plateaii, iiuioiig the Eua 
dialects of the Smitli Congo ba.«in, among the Alanymna in Angola, 
on the Lower Congo, among the J^liunigwe, and in some of the 
(linleets of tlie Nyika and the Kamlia groups in the north-euHtern 
jiart of the Bantu language-fUdd. North of tlm 3 0th parallel <d* 
south latitude tln^ tenth ]>ivfix {Oi or Zi\ is rarely nicf with, lliough 
trai'cs of its former existence may liu dcdiici'd irom its presciu’e ni 
the concordant parti(dc.s. Thus, tliough it is absent ,is a plural pro- 
lix for nouns in tlie Swahili of Zanzibar, it reappear-^ in the Comand. 
For iiihtant'e : honibe lihJ zangu — cows these mine (These t‘nws are 
Hiiim). Although iioinhe 1ms ('('asm I to h{‘ Ahomhe, iu the plural 
tin*, zi }»arti(.‘le r<‘ap])(*iU's in hi;f and r.,ingu. Nevertlndi^ss, the 
tenth prefix is still imd witli in its full form in Kongo, [Kudiaps ‘in 
Mpoiigwe, and in lIk* Kavii’cndo dialcids of the Uganda group. 

The ])roiiouns in tin* Bantu ar(i in most (xases traceahh*. to .some 
sufdi geiieral fbrnjs as these : — 


I, me 

"Fliou, thee 

He or she, him. lier 


ngi, 7ni a 

ku. 

a.; also iign, nm (whicli becomes yu, ye) ;: 
there is also another fono perhaps, mif 
hut idle pronouns for the third peuson, as 
in so many other languages, partake 
largely of the nature of demon strati^'e 
pronouns, and are often kleiitical yvitli 
the latter. 

'iiu, 'mu. 

hao, ba. / 

In addition to this it inuht be rcmciribtu'ed lliat the Bantu 
languages do not di.Mlingiiisk sex, but divide all objects in the 
third person into two main divisions — (1) human beings and such 
ollur living creatures as may be distinguished by tho first and 
second prefixes; (2) all oilier sub.stances not actively “alive,” 
wdiicli are distributed among.st the other “ tdasse.s” of nouns. Tlie 
ju’oiiomiuai parthdi'S of these are determined by the class to which 
they belong, tlic particles iu <pie.stion being more or less identical 
witii the prefixes. 

The Bantu verb consists of a }Hactically unchangeablo root 


Ye, you 
They, them 


which is employed as the second person singular of the im]>crativc. 
To this root are prefixed and suffixed various paificle.s. 


[larticle.s. These are 
worn-doivn verbs which liavc become auxiliarie.y, or reduced adverbs 
or ])repositioiis.® It i.s prnliabh* (with one oxta'ption) tliat tho 
buihling up of the verbal root into moods and tenses lias taken 
place independently in the prinri]ial groii])s of Bantu langunge.s, 
the arrangement followed being pro hahl}''. founded on a fundamental 
.system common to the original Bantu tongue. The exeeptiou 
alluded to may In* a method of forming the ]»relerite tense, which 
seems to ho shaved by a great number of widely-spread Bantu 
languages. This may be illustrated by the Zulu tanda, love, 
■wliidi changes to tawUle, have loved, did love. This -He or -iU 


^ Shi-, the F palatized. 

^ Mi is probably a Hoftening of Hgi, 


iigi becomes in some 
dmlects nji, ndi, ni ; tliere is in some of the coast Cameroon languages 
a word mlm for the origin of which j.s not very clear. 

® Once, in their turn, nouns. 




masm 
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, Biny liecome ifi other forms, -ire, -ini, but is ah^'^ays I'eferaVjle 
back to some form like -Hi or He, which is probably connected 
with the root or di or ??i), which means '* to be” or ‘‘ exist. 
The initl'd i in the partidc -ih often affects the last or penultimate 
syllable of the verbal root,' thereby cairsing one of the very rare 
changes which take place in thi.s vocable. In many Bantu dialects 
the rootpfi (which means to give) becomes in the preterite (no 
doubt from an original likewise the Zulu t{indilc a 

contraction of ianda-ile. ^ 

Two .other freipient changes of the terminal yowei of 
the common root are those froni the vowel a (wliich is almost 
invariably the terminal vo\vel of Bantu verbs), (1) into^ c 
to form the subjunctive tense, (2) into i to give a negative 
senso in certain tenses. It has been stated that the vowel a 
almost invariably terminates verbal roots. The exceptions to this 
rule are so rare that it niiglit almost be included among the 
elemoiitary propositions deteriiilning the Bantu languages. And 
those exceptions when they occur are generally due (as in Swahili) 
to borrowed foreign ■words (Arabic, Portuguese, orEnglisli).^ This 
point of the terminal d is the more interesting, becan.se by clning- 
ing the terminal vowel of the verbal root and possibly adding a 
personal prefix one can make nouns from verb.s. Thus in Luganda 
miyua is the verbal root lor “to pardon.” “A pardon ” or “ for- 
giveness” iBM‘$enyuo* “A pardoner” might be mn-senyui. In 
B^vahili \vonld be the verbal root for “conciliate”; 
mpaUimh is a “conciliator,” and iipatanih is “conciliation.” 
Another marked feature of Bantu verba is then’ power of modify- 
ing the sense of the original verbal root by suffixes, the aflixion of 
wluch modilies the terminal vowel, and sometimes the preceding 
consonant of the root. The fullest number of these variations and 
their nsiial meanings are as follows ; — 

Supposing an original Bantu root, tedrt, to love; this may 
become ■ 

tawhm . . . . . to.be loved. 

, tandelca or ta^iwlilcci . . . to be lovable. 

taiulila ov imidda^ . . . to love for, with, or 

some other person. 

iandmut ■. . . . . to love I'eciprocally. 

The suffix -aX’u or -ada sometimes appears and gives a sense of 
eontiimance to the verbal root, Tiui.s tmuld may become tandaJea 
in the sense of “to contiime loving,” ^ 

The negative verbal particle in the Bantu languages may be 
traced back to an original Morsain the Bantu mother tongue. 
Apparently in the parent language this paitiele liad already two 
forms— and sa. In the vast majority of the Imiguagos at the 
pre.sent day the negative particle in the verb (which nearly always 
coaloHceB with the pronominal particle) is descended from this 
or .w, assuming the foriihs of ga, nga, sa, ta, ha, a. It has 
eoaiesi'cd to such an extent in some case.9 'with the pronominal 
particle that the two are no longer soluble, and it is only by the 
existence of some intermediate forms (ns in the Kongo language) 
that ■we are able to guess at the original se])ai‘ation behveen ■the 
two. Originally the negative particle ka or sa> wa.s joined to the 
ipronominaiparticlesjthus:—* 

■ ■ Ka-ngi ■ , ... . . not 1. 

(therefore I not love.) 

' ^ , . . . not thou. 

. - Au'U . . ... . . not he, she. 

ICa-hfj . . ... . , not we. 

X(i-nu . . . . . . . not ye. • 

Kd-ha , , . . . . . not they. 

In like manner sa -would become sa-ngl, sa-vni, he,. But very 
early in the history of Bantu languages ka-ngi, or sa-ngi, became 
contracted into/im, sai, audZu*, si; Ica-lm oy ka>-wu inXo Icn ; and 
have ahvays been ka em sck Sometimes in the modern 

- ; . ^- Exceptions to this rule are of course fore'ign interjections -v^diich in 
',;/J,cpurse of time have been verbalized, and the verbal particle U QX di, 
-sihich means “to be.” 

. , ” Or •‘era. 

as for: instance to be on 

. ^ ^ iire» beooines ai'fif, to set on fir e. 

■ : ^ In choosing this common root tamla, and applying it to the 

the -^vriter is not prepared to say that it is 
associated with all of them in any one Bantu language. One has to 
he/so very careful what one wi’ites on the subject of the Bantu lan- 
at the present time very few people are 
living who have studied several of these languages, There are students 
’V of SIfUlu and OMnyanja, of Kongo, of Swahiih of Luganda, who are apt 
' to attack a theory which does not exactly accord with the state of 
' things of which they have made m excImsiVe study. Thus, although 
■ tg?^a is a 'common verb in ,2ulu, it has not in Zulu ail these variations, 
and in som^ 'other language -where it may by chance exhibit all the 
■ '•.■■-■yaria||d»S;feo'wnformds'ehanged-'to^ ■ — 


fengimgea the negative particle is used without any vestige of a 
pronoun being attached to it, and is applied indifferently to all 
the persons. Sometimes this particle has fallen out of u.se, and 
the negative is expressed (1) by stress or accent ; (2) by a suffix 
answering to the French “pas,” and having the samie sense ; and 
(3) by the separate employment of an adverb, like the “not” in 
English. 

Aitthouittes. — A Oomparedive Oi'ammar of South African 
Languages (in two parts, left uniiiiished) by Dr W, H. I. Blee'k, 
lg(;9 . — 'Oenni di Glottologia Bantu- Sud-Africana, by Br. Giacomo 
DI Giiegoiuo. (Turin, 1S82. ) This last not riiueh more than a para- 



( Mainly based on a study of the languages of the Central Zambezi, 
and therefore erroneous in some deductions, and incomplete.) — 
AAu KiUnumgaro Expeditim, by li. H. Johnstox, 1884. (Slight 
sketch of the liistory and structure of the Bantu languages given 
at the end of the book. )‘--British Central Africa, by Sir PI. PI. 
Johnston (1898, second edition); a further description of the 
Bantu languages in general is given in this book, together with 
vocabularies and illustrations of the Bantu languages of South 
Central Africa. — 3Bm: Fast and Present, by Brofe.s3or A. H. Keane, 
1899. — An Encyclopwdic DicUonary of the Ma/hmija (3Ta.ng\vnja) 
Language of British Central Africa, by the Rev. D. C. Sco'J’t, 
1891. — Folklore of Angola, by I)r Eli Chatelain. — A 
Eictionary of the Kongo Language, by the Rev. PIolman Benti^ey. 
‘-^PolggloUa Africa.na Oricntalis, by J. T. Last. — The late Bishop 
Steetie’s Ilamials of the StvahUi, Shcmibdla, amdjlakondc Langtiages 
--Introductory Eamlhook of the Tao Language, by the Rev. Alex- 
ander PIetherwick, — Vocalmkirics of Various Kongo Lan- 
guages, compiled by Br A. SiMs ; (published by Gilbert and 
Remington). 

The present writer lias, however, relied considerably for his 
information on vocabiilaviea and other studies of Bantu languages 
iiidependeritly compiled by lihnself, Avhich are not yet accessible in 
print, but which lie hopes to publisli shortly. Some of these 
vocabularies (especially those to the north-west of the Bantu 
border line) have been printed in P’oreign Office reports dealing 
with the Kiger. Yocabularies of more or less value may also bo 
found in Sir H. M. Stanley's Through the Daidc Conlmeiit, and 
In Larkest Africa; also, in Serpa Pinto’s J-Im I Crossed Africa, 
and in Commander Y. L. Cameron’s Aci'oss Africa. An in ter pasting 
study of a little-known language is the Meihodo Prafico para 
EaUar a Lingua da Lundci, \>j Henrique be Caeyalho. This 
w’ork, the outcome of a Portuguese expedition to the Lunda 
country, was xmblished in 1889 at Lisbon by the Impronsa 
Kacional. Another %vork which should certainly be cousulteti, 
especially in regard to the Y^e.stern Bantu borderland, is Koelle’s 
FQlijcjhUa Africana, (h. H. J.) 

^^Bapville^ Tlieodore Fawllaiin de (1823- 

1891)5 French poet and miscellaneous WTitcr, 'born at 
I\Eoulins in the Bourborinais on 14th Alarcli 1823, miB 
the son of a captain in the French navy. His boyliood, 
by his own account, Avas cheerlessly passed at a lyede 
in Paris ; he tvas not harshly treated, but took no part in 
the amusements of his companions. On leaving school 
with hut slender means of support, he devoted liirosoif to 
letters, and in 1842 published Iris first volume of verso 
(Les Cariatides), •which -was followT^d by Zes Stalactites in 
1846. The poems encountered some adverse criticism, 
but secured for their author the approbation and friend-^ 
ship of Alfred de Yigny and J'ules Janin.’ Hencefoiuvard. , ■ 
Banville’s life was steadily devoted to literary production 
and criticism. He printed other volumes of verse, among , 
w'hich the Odes Fimmibulesques received iinstintecl praise 
from Victor Hugo, to whom they -were dedicated. Later, 
several of Hs comedies in %'erse were produced at the^^-’ ■ 
Theatre Francais and on other stages j and from 1,853 , ' 
onwards a stream of prose Rowed from his industriohAy 
pen, including studies of Parisian manners^ skBteheSi^^te 
welhknow'ii persons {Gamms Farisiennes^ chc.), and a aarie^ : 
of tales {Goyites honrgeois^ Contes Mro'iques, most of ’■ 
which were republished in his collected works {1875-78)/\^ 
He ^aiso wrote freely for reviews, and acted as dramatic,, 
critic for ^more^ than one newspaper* Throughout , % life . - 
spent mainly, ih Paris, BanvilJe^s genial eharactet and ^ 
IBiYd, Ypn him, the,.,irienH8lrip,:.of. the . 0 ^^ 
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Lemaitre and other famous actors. In 1858 lie 
decorated with the Legion of Ilonourj anci was promoted 
to "be ait officer of the oi'der in 1886. He died in Paris on 
15th March 1891, having just completed his sixty-eighth 
year. Banville’s claims to remembrance rest mainly on Ms 
poetry. His phiys are written with distinction and refine- 
loentj but are deficient in dramatic power ; his storiesj 
though marked* by- fertility^ of iiiventioii, are as a rule 
conventional and unreal. Mlost of Ms prose, indeed, in 
substance if not in manner, is that of. a journalist. His 
lyrics, however, rank high. A careful and loving student 
of the finest models, he did even more than his greater 
an.d some-what older comrades, liugo, de Musset, and 
Gautier, to free French poetry from the fetters of metre 
and mannerism in which it had limped from the days of 
Malherbe. In the Odes Ihmambidesqms and elsewhere 
he revived with perfect grace and understanding many 
old X->oetic forms, such as the rondeem^ the vilanelle^ and 
the qmntoum. He was a master of delicate satire, and 
used with much effect the difficult himioiir of sheer bathos, 
hapx>ily adapted by him from some of 'the early folk-songs. 
He has somewhat rashly been compared to Heine, whom 
lie profoundly admired; but if he lacked the supreme 
touch of genius, he remains a delightful w- liter, who 
exercised a wise and sound influence upon the art of his 
generation. (c.) 

Baptists® — (1) United Kingdom . — ^Tlie condition 
of the Baptists in the United Kingdom during recent 
years appears to have been one of steady prosperity, their 
members and adherents having increased at a rate probably 
more than proportionate to the increase of the population 
at large. In the Baptist Year-Booh for 1901, the follow- 
ing statistics were given for their churches in 1900, ex- 
cluding chapels which are non-associated ’’ and have no 
relations with the Baptist Union : churches 2739 (2812), 
places of worship 3918 (3798), members 365,678 (304,163), 
Sunday scholars “528,131 (448,921), local jneachers 5562 
( 4 1 55), pastors 1992 (1 84 1 ). The figures in brackets are 
those for 1891 ; and in comparing them it should be 
borne in mind that whereas in 1891 estimated statistics 
wure included for those churches which failed/ to send in 
returns, these are omitted in 1900, and “ the figiires given 
represent the statistics actually received in the returns 
from the churches and ‘Hhe editor, as in former years, 
does not vouch for more than approximate correctness in 
. the statistics.’^ The Baptist I^Iissionary Society’’, the earliest 
to be founded in the United Kingdom (/.c., outside the 
Church of England), had a home inconie of <£'77,642, 2s. 9d. 
for the year ending 31st ]\Iarch 1900 ; and the expenditimo 
dining the same period w’as £81,912, 4.s. ild. : tlie list 
of missionaries on active service contains 14G names. 
Perhaps the most important event of recent years was 
the inauguration of a “Twentieth Century FumU’ on the 
same general lines as those of the Wesleyans and Congre- 
gationalists. The proposal w’as to raise at least £250,000 
before SLst April 1902, one half to bo allotted to a 
“forward moi^ement,” and the rest to assisting weaker 
churches in the mainteiianco of their pastors, pro’\iding 
an annuity fund, building a Baptist church house, &c. 
Of this- sum about £180,000 had been promised by 
August 1901 ; and the x^^’^^ident of the Baptist Union 
declared, in the Autumn assembly of the previous year, 
that the movement had “risen far above money’’ and 
. been productive of much spiritual good. 

Baptist TeaT-^Boolr, published annually, gives full particulars 
, of Baptist societies, colleges, publications, &c. (W'’. E. Co.) 

United States. — During the 1875-1900 

’ the Baptist.^ of the United States increased more rapidly 
■‘‘ctikn' 'the poxmiation as a whole, mitil in 1900 they 


re'ported* 29,473 churches with 4,181,686 members. If 
to these we add numerous smaller bodies, such* as the 
Free-Win Baptists and the Primitive Baptists, the total 
Baptist Church membership in the United States is about 
4,500,000. But the chief growth in recent years has 
been in the direction of internal organization and. educa- 
tion. Without any central ecclesiastical authority, or any 
one form of w^orshix>, or any one binding creed, the Baptists 
have developed a number of la-rge and pow’erfiil volun- 
tary organizations, wdiicli in turn have reacted strongly 
on the denominational life, >Some of these were formed 
early in the 19th century, but many of them are of recjcnt 
growth. The most important are the American Baptist 
Foreign Missionary Union (formed in 1814), the American 
Baptist Publication Society (1824), the American Baptist 
Pforrie Mission Society (1832), the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention (1845), the American Baptist Historical Society 
(1853), the Baptist Congress (1883), the American Baxffist 
Education Society (1888), and the Bax>tist Young People’s 
Union of America (1891). Since 1870 five different 
Women’s Societies have been formed for prosecuting 
missionary w’ork at home and abroad. The Educational, 
Society has had a notable career. Through its agency 
the University of Chicago w’as founded, and from the 
treasury of the Education Society sixty-six other institu- 
tions have been aided, the total assistance thus offered 
amounting to $1,273,100. Almost all of this was given 
on condition that far larger sums should be raised by 
others, and the resulting increase in the endownnent of 
educational institutions has been very great. A scarcely 
less important ’^vork has been done by refusing aid to 
institutions wffiose further existence wus iieedlcss. 'The 
Baptist Congress is an organization meeting annually in 
various cities for the discussion of cpiestions of current 
interest, furnishing a x>latform on whicli all varieties of 
denominational opinion may find a hearing. It has done 
much to promote mutual urKler.standing and tolerance of 
divergent views. The Baptist Young People’s Union, now 
includes several thonsand young p^iople’s societies, and by 
its “Christian Culture Coiir.ses” (in wdiich 15,000 persons 
wure enrolled and examined in 1899) has performed a 
valuable wurk. The result of these various movements 
has been increa.sed concentration of effort and centraliza- 
tion of administrative pow’-er, a decline of interest in 
sectarian controversy, and increased hospitality to new,: 
truth on the part of the entire denomination. No longer 
content with the attitude of jirotest and separation, the 
churches ]ra,ve devoted themselves to the development of 
their resources, and the training of leaders for the future. 

The most striking change has been seen in the new 
attitude of the denomination towards education. In their 
earlier history in the United States, the Ba])tists wore 
! inclined to depreciate formal intellectual di,seix)line, as 
, tending to interfere with the spontaneity and power of* 

I true religion. But within tw^enty years the interest in 
education has advanced with unxn’ecedented rapidity, and 
the gifts to educatipii have been very generous. Brown 
University, founded in 1764, is the mother of all the 
Ba|>tist institutions of the country. , Yassar College, 
founded in 1861 under Baptist auspices, was the pioneer 
in the collegiate instruction of women in America, and 
marked a new epoch in American education. The, 
University of Chicago, founded in 1890, seemed to grow 
up out of the prairie as if by magic, and within ten 
years reported 3500 students, and a property in buildings 
and endowment amounting to $13,000,000. This one 
institution ha.s visibly changed the intellectual and religious 
develojiment of the w’estern states. Large sums have also 
been expended in academies and secondary schools, 'while 
the ^tfeedmen’s schools,” planted by uortherii .generos 
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among the coloured people of the f^outlj, Iiave done much 
to lift the leTel of the negro race in America. Ilaj^id 
Year-Book for 1900 reported as under Baptist control, 
seven theological seminaries with 1100 students; 104 
colleges and universities with 26,000 students ; and 
84 {icademies ^vith 11,000 students. The theological 
seniiiiarios liave buildings and, eJidowiuent ainounting to 
.$4,850,000; the colleges and universities have about 
§30,000,000 in endowment and buildings ; while the 
acadumies represent a valuation of §5,000,000. The 
result ol these great endowments for ChrivStiaii education 
is already seen 'in widei’ sjmpatliies, a wiser evangelism, 
more inijjorbuit contributions to revsearch and to literature, 
and a much higher standard of admission into the ranks of 
the ministry. A change of eniphasis on doctrine has been a 
feature of great importance in recent denominational history. 
While retaining the essential tenets of tlieir fathers, the 
new geiiemtion have acquired a new view of the Bible, a 
fresh interest in humanitarian elibrt, a new zeal in inission- 
ary enterprise, and a deeper interest in the application of truth 
to the present life of the world. • (w. H. P. F.) 

.' :,y ' 'Bar^ or Barabinsica^a Steppe^ vast 

prairies of vSouth -Western Siberia, between the Ob and 
the Irtysh, 52"' to 56^ jST. lat., 75'" to SS"' E. long., com- 
prising the Kainsk district of Toiirsk and those of Omsk 
and Tara of Tobolsk. They are divided naturally into 
three parts : the Baraba proper, the Kulunda Steppe, and 
the Berezovaya Steppe, to which the marshy lowlands of 
the Vas’yngan are sometimes improperly added. The 
resemblance of these prairies to those of Canada about 
Wimiipcg is striking. But noAvliere in the world are vast 
areas of so low an altitude, from 200 to 300 feet 
above tlio sea, found at such a great distance (over 1000 
miles) from the ocean. They olier quite flat lowlands 
covered with a fertile soil, similar to the Idaek earth of 
Soutii Kussia, in which even shingle had to be brought 
from enorjnous distances for the Iniiiding of the railway. 
TJie slope of the surfaf^j is so gentle that inimeriso jnarshes 
a, re formed fartlier north on the Vas’yugan, and the 
rivei’s flow lazily over tlie prairies, forming lakes which 

• are rapidly drying u]), while otliers, wliich formerly wei’o 
freshnvater lakes, have now become .salt, Tlio drying up 
of the lakes of the Chany basin has been so rapid tliat 
villages occupy ground ‘that eighty years ago was 
covered wnth lakes. The Baralr^a Stopjic has now a 
considerable and wealthy Russian popiilatioii, distri- 
buted in large villages. 

See Midden doiiff’s Die Jiamhu., — Yaduintseff in Zwpisld of 
YTcistSiber. Branch of Russ. Googr. Boc., ii. (p, A. Tv.) 

Bara, Ba,ilicig a towm and district of British India, 
in the Fyzabad division of Oudh. Tlie town, which 
forms one municipality with Nawabganj, the administra- 
tive headquarters of the distilct, is 17 miles east of 

■ Lucknow^ by railway. Tim population is about 14,500 ; 

ivlhe lunnicipal income in 1897-98 was Its. 18, 940, There 
As some trade in sugar ami cotton, 

^ ’ The district of Batov Banki has an area of 1740 square 


are navigable ; and the district is traversed by two lines 
of tiie Oudh and Roliillvhand railway, with eleven stations. 
Trade in agricultiiral produce is active. 

' Ba.rabO% capital of Sauk county, Wisconsin,' 
IT.S.A,, situated in the southern part of the state, on 
Baraboo river, and on the Chicago and A^orth- Western 
Eaiiwav, at an altitude of 861 feet. Population (1880), 
3266 ; ‘(1890), 4605 ; (1900), 5751. 

BaracaidOg a town of Spain, province of Biscay, ' 
on the hfervioii or Bilbao river. It has important iron- 
works and a dynamite factory, and is connected by rail 
with all the mining districts of Soinorrostro and the coast 
to Santander. The low fiat country is covered with maize, 
pod fruit, and chaooli vine. Few towns in Spain have 
sprung up so rajhdly. By 1887 its population wus 8870, 
and by 1897, 12,709. 

a seaport city of the north coast of 
eastern Cuba, the cliief centre of the banana export trade. 
It is the oldest town in Cuba, having hem settled as the 
first capitidAiy Lieut. -GoveriKU Diego Yeiasquez in 1511. 
It is also the oldest city in the territory now under the 
American ilag. Po[»ulati(;)n, 4937. 

an island of the British West Indies, 
lying 100 miles to the east of St. Yincent; area 166 
square miles, with a dense populatiou, ■whidi rose from 

182.000 in 1891 to about 192,000 in 1900, mostly 
coloured. Moroni the results of recent marine surveys 
Barbados would appear to belong geological! not to the 
West Indian system propei*, but to the Venezuelan coast 
range (Sierra Cuniami), of which it at one time formed a 
seaward extension, the north-easterly dircMjtion of wliicb is 
still indicated by the intervening ishtiuls of Trinidad and 
Tobago. It is one of the most tliiekiy peopled lands in 
the world, and of the whole surface (106,500 acres) about 

100.000 acres are under cultivation. The teinj'»eratiu’6 is 
equable, ranging from 60“ F. to 80“ F. iu the cool season, 
which is also the dry season (extending front Ciiristmas to 
the end of I^Iay) ; and from 73“ to 86" in the hot season. 
The rainfall of 1898 was 65 inches; Se[)tenibcr being the 
wettest month, and Ylay the driest. The death-rate in 
1898 was 39 per 1000. The density of tlie |>upu]atiou 
compels to constant labour. The Barbadian negroes are, 
as a rule, more intelligent than those of tlie other West 
Indian islands. The wliole ishmd is almost entirely given 
up to sugar glowing and maiiufactnro : in 1898 there were 
441 sugar-works iu opciation, with antiquated methods of 
machinery. Barbados is tlie headejuartens of the Imperial 
Agricultural Department for the West Indies, instituted 
in 1898, on the recommendation of the West India Ro}vil 
Commission of 1897. The value of the imports of 1896 
was i:i,049,000 ; that of 1899 was £998,006. In 1896 
the exports were valued at £758,000, and in 1899 at 
£845,590. Of the exports, £610,405 represented produce 
of the colony. Of the island produce, the value of 
£473,750 was due to sugar, and. £109,252 to molasses. 
The exports are distributed as foilow>s : — to the United 



, miles, rbo popiilatum m IK'JI %¥as 1,130,906, being 649 Kingdom, £13,834 ; Bdtlsli Colonies, £131,580 : foreign 
persons per square mile. Classified according to religion, countries (chiefly United States), £464,991. The imt)orts 
Hindus numbered 943, u8; Mahoinmcdans, 185,938; were derived as follows :--from the United Kim4lom 
47 of whom 21^were Europeans; ‘^others/^ £429,148; British Coionies, £135,417 ; foreign countries 
IOLa' Jn 1901 the population was l,D9,o32, showing (mainly United States), £433,441, The revenue for 1899 
an lucimse of 4 per cent Land re-venue and rates were was £216,022, the expenditure for the same year being 
returned as Bs,lS, 67, 8ol, the of assessment £207,883. In 1899 the revenue was swelled by a grant 

:''T line the number of police was 4129. from the Imperial Government of £40,000 to repair 

mm - out of a total cultivated area of 6 1 0,813 acres, damage done by the hurricane of 1898 ; and the expeW 

' diSCTn V® • T 7 \ V "^31,443 spent on this account. In 1899 the 

■ aud other food- publicdebt was £414,000. The revenue k derived mainly 

i,rams,, rogar-eane, and opmm. Both the bordermg rivers from customs and excise. The only mineral product is 
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‘‘iuanjak/’ or glance pitch, a form of asplialt, wliicli occurs 
ill the older rocks of the Scotland district, -which yielded 
in 1899 a£ 2‘297 at ^4, 10s. per ton. The mamifactures 
of Barbados are few and comparatively insignificant — 
rmii distilleries, a sulphuric acid factory, chemical mixing 
factories, one cigar and tobacco factory, and one ice factory. 
There is a fortnightly mail service between Bridgetown, 
the capital of the island, and Soiithainptoji ; and also a 
fortnightly service betiveen Canada and the Windward 
Islands and British Guiana, calling at Barbados, and fj:*e- 
(pient cominitnication witli the other 'West India,!! Islands, 
A total tonnage of 632,553 entered and 632,864 cleared 
during 1899 ; but this is exclusive of a large nurnlier of 
vessels merely toudiing at tlie port. There is no inland 
telegraph, but a tele]>hone service supplies its place, and a, 
railway (24 miles in extent) runs pa-rtly round tlie island. 
In 1899 tlie island had three colleges, six secondary 
schools, and 171 elementary schools. In 'the last-named 
thei'e were 25,334 children on the rolls, -witli an average 
attendance of 14,978. Codrington College was in 1899 
in danger of being closed for lack of funds due to tlie 
decline of the value of the estates forming its endowment, 
but a special su].)scription was raised in England and tlie 
island, and this misfortune was averted. The police force 
consists of 355 officers and men. There are (1900) 
stationed in the island the headquarters and four com- 
panies of a British regiment and two companies ‘of the 
West Indian regiment- — the function.s of the corainanclirig 
officer extending throughout the British West Indies 
(<-:'xee|!t Jamaica) and British Guiana. The colony 
possesses representative institutions, but not responsible 
government. The Crown has a veto on legislation, and 
the Home Government controls the appointment of public 
officers. The Government consists of the governor, an 
executive council, a legislative council of nine niembers 
ap|.>ointed by the Crown, and a House of Assembly having 
twenty-four members elected, aiinually on the basis of a 
moderate franehise. The goveiTior "svas for many years 
governor-in-chief of the Windward Islands, but in 1885 
Barbados was inade a separate govern merit, (a. ii. k.) 


Barb^f’inOi two towns of Italy (Tuscany, province 
of Florence): (1) B. di Mugello, 16 miles H. of .Florence. 
Population, about 10,500. (2) B. di Val d^Elsa, 16 miles 

>S. by W. of Florence. It produces many chip and straw 
hats. .Population, about 10,500. 

See TiZAJfsvAAL. 


-This designation is. 




applied Ao an illustrious group of French artists more or 
less associated with the village of Barbizon, near tlui 
forest of Fontainebleau, whose lives cover, roughly speak- 
ing, the hi'st three-quarters of the 19th century. Its 
leaders -were Corot, Piousseau, Millet, and Daubigny ; and 
with them were associated Diaz, Dupre, Jacqiic, Franeais, 
Harpignies, and others less known. They founded a 
school of painters of the country — of its landscape and its 
peasant life—-- whose intiucnce is so widespread that it may 
be traced in the art of evei-y western nation at the pri.‘sent 
day. Each of the leaders of this grou]) }M)Ssessed a sivong 
and individual genius, yet with all the wide, differences of 
temperament, there exists in their work, taktm as a whole, 
a common impulse sufficiently evident to justify the rough 
classification as a “ school. It is, howt'Ver, impossible to 
draw a hard and fast line ; othei* artists, vsuch as Decs'unpB, 
Troyon, and Courbet, worked (.)ii similar .lines ; but, broadly 
speaking, the distinction of the Barbizon group is that 
they "were the greatest of those who put aside the conven- 
tional idea of subject in their works, and in going direct 
to the ffelds and the- woods for their inspiration, struck 


out a rie-w ]'tath.. In considering individual .members of .. ' 
tiiis group, it is enough to say here that tlie art of Corot 
WAS not allied to that of any conteniporary painter, and, 
strictly spealdng, o-\ved iKdhiiig to^ ^ or its in- 

fiueiices; nor per.haps did the art of Daubigny. The dis- 
tinctive note of the scliooi is seen in the w'oiic of lloiisseau 
and of Millet, eacli of wlioiii, after .speiidiiig his early 
3 "ears in Paris, made his hoiue in Barbizmi. Unappreci- 
ated, poor, and neglectt'xl, it w'as not until after years of 
struggle tliat they attained recoguitioti and success. They 
]>oth. died there : ]:loiis8eau in 1867, and Millet in 1875. 

It is difficult now to I’cMlize that their "work, so unaffected 
and beautiful, should have been so hardly received. . To 
iiinlerstjirul this, it is necessary to I'emembcr the conflicts 
that existed between the classic and roniantic seiiools in the 
first lialf of tlie 19th century, wiien the classicists, .followers 
of the tradition of David, wure tJie predominjint cicce[)ted 
scliool. The romantic movement, with Gerlcault, Boning- 
ton, and Delacroix, w;is gaining favour. In 1824 Constable ’.s 
]uctui'esAvere shown in the Salon, and .fixed th.e resolve of 
the younger men to abandon the lifeless pedantry of the 
schools and to seek ins[jii'ation, as he di(.lj from na-tuTu. 

As may be imagined, every new departure was contested 
by -the men in authority, wlio, quite honestly unable to 
see inerit in -works whirdi igniorecl their clieiisl-ied ideals, 
re^fected them from, the salons again and again. Rousseau 
was so often and peiBistently rejected that he W5is known 
as le Grand Eejme, In those troubled times Rousseau ai:d 
Millet unburdened their souls to their friends, and their [>ub- ' 
lislied lives contain many letters, some extracts from which 
will express the ideals which these artists held in comiiiori, 
and show clearly the true ami firmly-based foundation, on 
wliieh their art stands. Ilousseaii wrote, ** It is good 
composition wdieii the objects I’epreseiiteel are not there 
solely as they are, bat when the}" contain under a naturjil 
appearance the sentiments wliicli tlie}^ have stirred in our 
souls. . . . For God'S sake, and in I'ecompense for t].ie life 
He has given us, let us try in our 'works that the mani- 
festath:>n of life be our first tlioi.ight ; let us make a man 
bi'eatlie, a tree really vegetate.*’ And Millet — “I try ■ 
not to have things look us if cliance had brought thein 
together, liut as if they had a necessary bond between 
themselves. I want the people I represent to look as if V 
they really lielonged to their station, and that imagination : 
ca.!inot conceive of their evtuDieing anything else. Peopi..* 
and things should always be there with an object. I . 
■want to put strongly and completely all that is necessaiy, 
for I think things wealdy said might as well not be .said 
at all, foi- they are, as it were, deflowered and sj^oiled — 
]>nt I profess the greatest hori’or for uselessness (however 
brilliant) and tilling up. Tlicse things can only weaken - 
a picture by distracting the attention toward 'secondary 
things.” In another letter he says — “ Art began to decline 
from the moimmt that the artist did not lean directly and . 
naively upon impressions made by nature. Cleverntss 
naturally and rapidly took the place of nature, and- de- 
cadence then began. . . . At bottom it always comes, to 
this : a man must be moved himself in order to move ' 
othej's, and all that is done from tlieoiy, however clever, ' 
ean never attain this end, for it is imjiossible that it should 
have the breath of life.’’ It does not seem to-day that ' 
there is anything to contest in these words ; nor is it easy 
now, on seeing how naturally the works of the Barbizou. 
painters take their place in true line of succession -with 
the masterpieces of the older .schools, to imagine the . 
storms that raged round them in their early days. Time, 
has justified them ; and those "who led this little band now 
rank with the greatest of the many artists whom France ■ ’ 
proudly counts among her sons. ' ■ , ■ ■ 

1 See B. CnoAii Thomson. The Barhizon Schools Chaiiman and ’ 
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BA II BUBA — BARCELONA 


LLiil, 1S9L (Uv ^hoimon gives a Ml list of tlio Freiioli antliorities 
to be coiiBiilted.)— JuLBs Breton. Femtns du *SUde, PariSj 

1900. Also the articles on Corot, Millet, Roitsseau, Daubigny, 
Du*, Troyon, and Schools of Fainting. . (g. Cl.) 

Barfoyda, ■ See Aktigua. ■ 

Bar00i!0rias a town of the proYincB of Messina, 
Sicily, Italy, 27 miles W. by B. from Messina by rail. It 
prepares lemon juice and olive oil, manufactures macaroni 
and pottery, burns iiiiie, and makes bricks. It is formed 
by the union of two communes- — Barcellona and Vozzo di 
Gotto. Population about 18,000. 

a maritime province in the N.E. of 
Spain, with an area of 2985 square miles. It is hat near 
the sea, but rises inland. The highest peak is Coll de 
Foil, 8317 feet. For many .years Barcelona has been the 
most populous province in the kingdom, having in 1877 
835,306 inhabitants; ill 1887, 899,264; and in 1897, 
1,034,538, in fact a little over the eighteenth part of the 
whole population of Spain. Emigration, chiefly to South 
America, has in no year taken more than 2000 inhabitants. 
The province is divided into 13 admmistrative districts, 
3 of -which constitute the city of Barcelona, and 320 
parishes. None of the rivers are navigable, and the roads 
are in general indifferent and insufficient. The province 
is better off in regard to railways, of which there are 
349 miles. Besides the main and more important lines, 
like those which communicate with Saragona (65 miles 
wd thill the province), France, and Valencia, there are 
several useful and local lines connecting with impiortant 
centres of industry. Indeed, to the Spaniards this pro- 
vince is, in a measure, a Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, and 
Biriningliam all in , one. In every direction the country 
looks iSte a veritable hive of human activity and enter- 
prise, every town and village full of ^Mabricas,^^ with their 
tali chimneys, and alive with the din of machinery. Next 
to Barcelona rank as prosperous manufacturing centres, 
Badalmm, with 18,075 inhabitants; Igualada, 10,419; 
Manresa, 25,121; Mataro, 19,918 ; Sabadell, 23,044; 
Tarrasa, 15,440; Yich, 11,724; Yillantieva^y-Geltru, 
12,046; and nine otluir towns, ranging from 5000 to 8000 
inhabitants. There were, in 1 S 98, 1 2, 8 1 2 acres of irrigated 
I soil and 91,357 acres of dry soil devoted to the culture of 
- wheat, 51,562 acres To barley, oats, rye aud maize, 22,812 
to pod fruit, 13,500 to olive plantations, and 89,187 to 
the vine. The live stock included 11,389 horses, 9909 
mules, 8293 assess, 10,499 cattle, 93,649 sheep, 20,173 
goats, 18,886 pigs. The mineral productions are lead, 
zinc, lignite, salt, subterraneous waters; 8 salt and 13 
lignite mines are in full production, but 197 mines, though 
duly registered, are unproductive. The province is very 
rich an mineral waters, containing 12 sulphurous springs, 
5 of bicarboimte, and 18 ferruginous. In 
.point of climate the province can he divided into three 
distinct zones : a temperate one near the sea,^ where even 
■ palm and orange trees gro^v, a colder one in the valleys 
and plains, more inland, and a colder .still among the 
mountains, where not a few peaks. are snowclad for a great 

of educationTMs province is 

: Among the first in Spain, and as far, back as 1880. 

■, ,therp were ff7,077 children enrolled on the school registers; 
■At^iigiumhavc sim 

; ■ the capital of the above province, on 

AThe^sh^ FT.E. of Madrid 

So town in Spain has increased so rapidly in 
v'The- - population-was.^ 
...miburbs'^^ of Gracia, Bah 
Martin^, ,.4© ftoven^als, ' 
* . ih; 1897^ including the same suburbs, 504,396, 




rate, l>ut chiefly to immigration from the rest of Spain. 
The influx has been occasioned by the exteordim 
development of the industries and commerce of Barcelona 
since 1870. At the close of 1899 Barcelona paid about 
£550,000 in the shape of industrial and comniercial taxes, 
being more than 11 per cent, of the -whole amount of the 
said tax collected in the kingdom. Trades and industries 
give occupation to more than 150,000 hands of both sexes. 
There are pow’-erful and numerous guilds and labour 
societies, and the principal trades union has enrolled more 
than 25,000 members. The spinning and vveaving of 
wool, cotton, and silk are still its principal industries, but 
the enterprising spirit of the Catalans has impelled them 
to try almost every industry in -which native capital could 
attenipt to compete wdth foreign imports, especially since 
the institution of the protectionist tariffs of 1892. The 
prosperity has been in part due to the great dewelopment 
of means of communication around the city and in the 
four Catalan provinces. The city is the seat of the head 
offices of the Hispaiio-Colonial Bank, of the state-subsidized 
trans-Atlantic mail company, wffiicli has a splendid fleet of 
50 steamers, and of several other great shipping companies. 
Its industrial companies are quite able to compete in 
peninsular markets with foreign rivals. The new part of 
the town has been adorned with spffendicl public pi’o- 
menades, parks, and public buildings. The older parts 
have been improved, and Barcelona has more numerous and 
better means of communication Avith its distant suburbs 
and environs than Madrid, in the shape of electric and 
steam tramways. Improvements Iuiat;; also been made in 
its port and quays, so much so, that during the Barcelona 
Exhibition of 1888 the ffeets of ten European nations 
anchored inside the harbour or in the: outer roadstead. 
During 25 years harbour duties have been levied to carry 
on the yet incomplete extension of the quays and harbour 
works. 

The port of Barcelona is the most important in Spain. In 1898 
3546 vessels of 2,796,367 tons (metric) entered, and 3385 of 
2,743,725 tons (only 249 of 236,891 tons Biitish) cleared : 2007 
of the entrances aiid 1986 of the clearances were Spanish vessels, 
these high lignres being laigely dn to the extent of the coasting 
trade. The imports from Great Britain were ^1,670,568 in value 
in 1898,^ against £1,791,923 in 1897, the falling off being due to the 
coal strike in liiigland and the higli rates of exThaiigcs duiing 
the war witli the United States.. The exports to England froni 
Ihircelona amounted in value to £126,320 in 1898, compared with 
£96,848 in 1897. The imports froin British colonies in Asia and 
Affica wre valued at £497,260 in 1898 ; exports to, at only. 
Imports fi'oin France were valued at £476,171 in 1898 : , 


£2947. 
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exports to, £844,407, being an increase of £380,000 on the: 
li^^ives of 1897, Germany ranks next, exporting to Barcelona in 
1898 goods valued at £502,413, and taking back to the value of ; 
£81,203. The war with the United States caused the imports ' 
from that country to drop from £2,512,91.5 in 1897 to £624,239 in 
.1898; but Barcelona obtained through other European markets 
the cotton’ tJiat used to come direct from the States, as the value 
of cotton inqjorted only dropped from £2,785,892 in. 1897 to/ 
£2,349,384 in. 1898. Comestibles, iw materials, and eonibustlbles : 
form the greater part of the imports, but this great mamifactory : 
singularly enough imports a considerable quantity of foreign mahu- 
iactured goods, the most important items in this respect iu 189k 
being linen and jute goods, £268,784; woollen goods, £213,150; 
machinery, £230,219 ; and electric cables and dockyard materials, 
about £200,000. The principal exports are wines, cereals, olive oil, ■ 
cotton goods, soap,' cigarette-paper, furniture and baivels, boots, 
shoes and leather goods, machinery ; but in almost every class there 
\vas a marked decline in 1898 compared with 1897, mainly atfcribut- 
of fhe colonies, Avhich falls ospecialhy heavy on., 
Barcelona. The export of cotton goods declined £921,000 in value ; 

woollen goods each £20,000; shoes and leather , goods 
^^^0,000. (A. E. H.) 

Barceionaj, a town of Yenezuela, capital of tbo'' 
old state of Berimklez (now capital df the qf- 
Barcelona)j close to the mouth of the river Neveti, auS- 
12 miles from Quanta port by rai}. . At the beginhmg. 
of the 19th century its population . numbered IfijOOO 
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inhabitants, but is now only 9000. Among public 
buildings are Gove^'nment house, the theatre, market, 
two hospitals, the Masonic temple, and several cliurches 
and educational institutions. It is an important com- ' 
inercial market. 

Bar©iii|fg or Bareli, a city and district of British 
India, in the Roliillcliand division of the NorthAYest Pit)- 
vinces. TJie city is situated on tlie Ramganga river, 7 88 
miles north-west from Calcutta. The population in 1891 
was 107,7855 of whom more than half were Hindus ; 
in 1901, 117,433. The- municipality consists of thirty- 
seven members, of wliom twenty-seven are elected, but no 
interest is taken in the elections. The municipal income 
in 1897-98 was Rs, 1,19,226. The principal buildings 
are two mosques built in the 17th century ; a modern 
fort overlooking the cantonments; the railway station, 
which is an important junction on the Oiidh and Rohil- 
khand line ; the palace of the PTawab of Rainpur, and the 
Government college. Bareilly is the headquarters of a 
military division under a brigadier. The chief manu- 
factures are furniture and upholstery. In 1896-97 the 
college had 123 students. There is also an efficient high 
school Thei-e are ten printing-presses, and an Anjuman, 
OF literary institute, with a library and reading-room. The 
death-rate in 1897 was 34*13 per 1000. 

The district of Bareilly has an area of 1595 square 
miles ; it had a population in 1891 of 1,040,950, being 652 
persons per square mile, and in 1901 of 1,089,550, show- 
ing an increase of 5 per cent. Classified according to 
religion, Hindus in 1891 numbered 790,479; Mahom- 
medans, 245,073 ; Christians, 5271, of whom 2437 were 
Europeans (mostly soldiers); others, 127. The land 
revenue and rates were Jis.l 5, 56, 303, the incidence of 
assessment being R,1 :5:9 per acre ; the number of police 
was 3055. In 1896-97, out of a total cultivated area of 
718,604 acres, 74,292 were irrigated from the Hohilkhand 
system of Government canals, and 94,045 from wells, 
tanks, &c. There are no manufactures^ except for doinestie 
use, and little external trade. Several lines of the Oiidh 
and liohilkhand railway pass through the district. 

a town ill the arrondisseineiit of Rouen, 
department of Seine Inferieure, Prance, 11 miles N.W. of 
Rouen, with station on the railway from Paris to Havre. 
The town is situated in the valley of the Austreberte, a 
small affluent of the Seine, here crossed at a height of 
100 feet by a fine railway viaduct, 540 yards long. The 
manufacture of cotton fabrics is the principal industry. 
Population (1896), 4413, comm., 5082. 

a district town of East Siberia, province 
of Transbaikilia, on the Bargiizin, river, 27 miles from its 
entrance into Lake Baikal. It is situated in a large longi- 
tudinal valley which runs at the foot of the border range of 
the Yitirn plateau, and ends in a wide prairie. Important 
gold mines are worked in its district ; hot mineral waters 
are near to the town, at Turka. Population (1897), 1380. 

B0,r ’H«l.rb©rj a well-kno-wn summer resort in 
Hancock county, Maine, U.S.A., situated on the west 
shore of Frenchman Bay, on the east side of Mount Desert 
■■-Island. '’ ■ ■ 

a seaport town, arcliiepiscbpal see, and capital 
of the province of Bari, Apulia, Italy, on the Adriatic, 69 
. miles HAY. from Brindisi by rail The citadel is now msed 
as a prison. The Athenieum contains a technical school 
and the provincial museum. University classes are held 


r ^ ^ ana tne provincial museum. uiiiveraiiy tirt; ncm 

1 '-here; and there is a nautical school. Bari is the seat of 
Y: ,; ' ' - .active industries — engineering works and foundries, olive- 

^ oil mills, and cooperages being the most important. The 

v Y , ' ' ’ ' men make excellent sailors. ' The harbour on the west of 


the town has been improved since 1893 ; its depth varies 
from 11-^- to 28 ft. The old harbour, on the E,, is only 
used by fishing-boats. The exports average <£2,279,700 . 
aiiiiualiy (£2,521,700 in 1899) ; the imports £1,185,800 
(£1,418,800 in 1899). The former consist principally of 
olive oil, -wine, almonds, and cream of tartar. The shipping 
entering the port increased from 945 vessels of ‘4305 242 
tons in 1888 to 1789 %-essels of 945,400 tons in 1899 (77 
vessels of 98,780 tons beiim British). Population, of town 
(1881), 60,575; (1901)/ 79,693 : of province (1881), 
679,497 ; (1901), 823,998. 

Bafiiigf a town of 21,000 inhabitants, on the west 
coast of Gebu, Philippine Islands, in. latitude 10“ 16' N. It 
has a relatively cool and. healthful climate. Its people 
are agriculturists and raise Indian corn, sibucao, hemp, 
cacao and coffee. The language is Cebu-Yisayan. 

Baring Land* See NorthAYesx Teriutoeies, 

Barisaig a town of British India, headquarters of 
Backergunje district in Bengal, is situated on a river 
of the same name. Population, about 15,500. It’ is au 
important centre of river trade, on the steamer route 
through the Sundarbans from Calcutta to the Brahma- 
putra. It contains two colleges, opened without aid 
from government, and an English high schooL There ’ • 

are four printing-presses, wiiick issue tivo vernacular 
newspapers ; a public library, established by subscription 
in 1858; and a students’ union, for helping the sick and 
poor and promoting the intelleetuai and physical improve- ' ' 
inent of boys. Barisal has given its name to a curious ^ 
physical xdienomenon, kiiow.n as the “ Barisal guns,” the 
cause of whicli has not yet been satisfactorily explained. 

These are noises, like the report of cannon, ’ frequently 
heard in tlie channels of the delta uf the Brahmaputra. 

Barka« See Tripoli. 

a market town and railway station in the 
Romford parliamentary division of Essex, England, on the 
Boding, near the Tbanies, 7 miles E. of Whitechapel church, 
Ilford, which was once a ward of Barking parish, wus 
separated from the town in 1 888, and now forms a civil 
parish under the metropolitan police. Yictoria Gardens 
and a recreation ground have been opened, public baths 
erected, and the e'iectric light installed. ' The Gaslight and 
Goke Company’s -works at Bectoii are in the parish, and 
also Warne and Company's rubber works, formerly of' 
I'Otteiiham, and both vvorks employ a large number of 
hands, who reside in the towii. Area, 3814 acres ; popu- ■ 
lation (1881), 9203; (1891), 14,301 ; (1901), 21,51L ; 

Barkiy^ two towns in Cape Colony: — L JkirJdf/ '■ . 
Uctfit lies in an upland valley near the river Kraal, - which 
joins the left bank of the Orange a short distance above 
Aliwal North, and huvS an estimated population 'of 
over 2000 ; 2. Barldi/ Ifesf., formerly Kllp-drift^ stands ' 
on the right bank of the Yaal opposite Pniel in Griipia- ./ : 
land WcvSt, about 24 miles to the north-west of Kimberley, 
and w'^as the site of the -iirst diamonds from river-diggings;, 
which between 1870 and 1886 yielded stones to the total ' 
value of over £2,000,000, but are now nearly exhausted/’ Y. 
The diamonds of this district are noted for theii* purity ' , ^ 
ai\d lustre, and are generally associated with other -YY' 
crystals,— garnets, agates, quax'tz, and chah^cdonies. After : ' 
the discovery of the Kimberley diamond fields most of 
the Yaal diggings were abandoned, and the po^mlation 
Baddy has fallen from about 4000 to less than 2000* . ' A ; 

a fortified seaport town and archiepiscopal 
see of the province of Bari, Apulia, Italy, on the S. shore of, ^ 
the Gulf of Manfredonia, 42 miles’ E.S.E. from FoggiaY In 
d887 it had an export trade in 'wine (90 per cent.), brandy, ' 
and tartario acid of the aggregate value '.of £1,655,000. 






By 1895 tliis liaci declined to a total of only -^0 137, OOO, But 
since tbeii it lias increase<i again (-£2763600 in 1S99), Tlie 
port is cleared by an average of 440 vessels of 294j500 
tons annually. The cliief industry is tbe manufacture of 
tartaric acid; Population (1881), 31,991- ; (1 900), 44,891. 

Earitieils a town in the Iliiine province, Prussia, 
immediately E. of Elberfekl, 35 miles E. from Diisseldorf 
l)y rail. Its industries are identical with those of El- 
berfeid, with whicli it virtually makes one town. A 
pantheon or liali of glory (1906) is destined to contain 
statues of the Emperors William I. and Frederick III., 
the iminieipallibrary, the collections of the Berg Historb 
cal. Society, and those of the BaiMiieii A.rt AvSsociation. 
There are also a new concert hall and a inoniiment of 
the 1<S70'71 war. Population (1890), 116,144; (1900), 
141,947. 

Barnard Castle^ a market town and railway 
atation, hi the Barnard Castle parliamentary division of 
Durham, England, on the Tees, 15 miles W. of Darlington. 
Piecent erections are a large county school, two Methodist 
chapels, and a fever hospital. The .Borves Museum has 
been extended and endowed. Area of towjishij>, 7790 
aures; population (1881), 4269; (1891), 4725. Area of 
urban district, 533 acres; population (1881), 4096; 
(1901), 4421. 

Barnb^js Sir. slosepti (1838 A896), English 
musical composer and conductor, was' boru at York on 
12th August 1838. He was a chorister at York Minster 
from the age of seven, w^as educated at the lloyal Academy 
of Music under Cipriani Potter and Charles Lucas, and 
was appointed in 1862 organist of St Andre-vv^s, Wells 
Street, London, vvlujre he raised the services to a high 
degree of excellence. He was conductor of Barnby's 
Choir'’ from 1864, and in 1871 was appointed, in succes- 
sion to Gounod, conductor of tlie Albert Hall Choral 
Society, a post lie lield till Ills death. In 1875 he 
w'as precentor and dii'cctor of music at Eton, and in 1892 
became prlacipal of the Guildhall School of Music, re- 
ceiving the liouour of knighthood in July of that year. 
His works inclmlc an oratorio, Mehehah^ Ps. xcvii., many 
services and antheins and hyinn-tmies, as W'ell as some 
part-songs (among them the popular Sweet and Low’’), 
and some pieces for the organ. As a conductor he 
possessed the qualities as well as the defects of the 
typical north - count rymau ; if he was wanting in the 
higher kind of imagination or ideality, he infu,sed into 
those -who sang under him something of his owm straight- 
for'ward rectitude and uncomproniising precision, lie was 
largely instrumental in stimulating tlm love for Gounod’s 
sacred music among the less educated part of the Loudon 
public, although ho displayed little practical syinpatby 
with opera, the branch of art in which GoiinoiPs best 
powers wtTe manife.stecl. On tbe other hand, he organized 
a remarkable coiicert perforiuaiice of Pamfal at the 
Al>>crt Hall in London in 1884. He conducted the Cardiff 
Festivals of 1892 and 1895. Ho died iu London on Ihe 
2Bth of January 1896. (3. a. f. m.) 

Barimes, William (lSOO-1886), the Dorsetshire 
poet, was born 22nd February ISOO, at lliishay, near Pent- 
.ridge iu Dorset, the sou of John Barnes aiul Grace Scott, of 
the farmer class. He was a delicate child, in direct con- 
trast to a strong race of forebeaivs, and inlierited from his 
mother a refined, retiring disposition and a love for books. 
He went to school at Sturniinster Xewtoii, where he was 
considered the clover boy of the school; and, when a 
solicitor named Daslxwood applied to the mastor for a 
^uiek-witted boy to join him as pupil, Barnes was selected 
for the post. Ho was therefore apprenticed to the law, 
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and worked with the village parson in his vsparc hours at 
classics, and studied music under the organist. In 1818 
he left Btiirminster for the office oL one Coombs at 
Dorchester, xvliere lie continued Ms evening education 
with another kindly clergyman. He also made great 
progress in the art of wood-engraving, and with tlie 
money he luceived for a series of blocks tor a work 
called Walks about Dorchester^ be printed and published 
his first book, Orra, a Lapland Tale, in 1822. In tlie 
same year he became engaged to Julia Miles, tlie daughter 
of an excise officer. In 1823 he took a school at Mere in 
lYiltshire, and four years later married and settled in. 
Chantry House, a fine old Tudor mansion in that toxvn. 
The school grew in numbers, and Barnes occupied all bis 
spare time in assiduous study, reading during tliese years 
authors so diverse in character as Herodotus, Sallust, 
Ovid, Petrarch, Biifibn, and Burns. He also began to 
write poetry, and printed many of his verses in the Dorset 
Coimti/ CJvronide, His chief studies, liouuver, were 
philological; and in 1829 lie published An Etpiuological 
Glossary of Englkh Words of Foreign Deidvation, In 
1832 a strolling company of actors visited M.ei'e, and 
Barnes ivas so pleased by their perforniance that he wrote 
a farce, The Honest Thitf which tliey produced, and also 
a comedy which wus played at lYincanton. Barnes also 
wrote a number of educational books, sucli as Elements 
of Ferspeciive, Outlines ef Ge(jgrap)h}jy An Essap on the 
Advantages of the Study cf Jfathematics, and in 1833 first 
began liis poems in the Dorsetshire dialect in the pages cf 
the local paper. In 1835 he left Mere and ret ii rued to 
Dorcliesteiy where he started another scliool, wiiicdi, after 
its reinoi'al in 1837 into more com lujidious quarters, 
flourished satisfactorily. The year 1844 is a landmark 
in Barnes’s life, for it was then that lie published Iiis first 
series, of Dorsetshire poems. They made considerable 
literary success, the Hon. Mrs Horton busying herself 
with the advocacy of tlieir claims. Three years later 
Barnes took holy orders, and ivas appointed to the care 
of Whitcombe, three miles from Dorelie>ster. He had 
been for some years upon the books of St John’s College, 
Cambridge, and took the degree of B.D. in 1850. Ee 
resigned Whitcombe in 1852, finding the work too hard 
in coiuiexlon wdth his masteLMiip and in June of that 
year he lost his wife, wlioni he ncA-er ceased to inoiUTi 
W'itli an intensity of devotion. Continuing his studies 
in the science of language, he published his 
Grmimar in 1854, a remarkable compilation, drawing 
examples from more than seventy languages. For the 
copyright of 'this eriidito work lie received c€ 5. The second 
series of dialect poems, llwomely Ehymes, appeared in 
1857, and the third in 1863. H worn el y Ehymes contained 
some of Ms best-known pieces, and iu the year of its 
publication he first I'legan to give readings fi'oiu his works, 
which ivere extremely successful. As their reputation 
grew lie travelled all over the country, delighting large 
audiences with his quaint humour and natural ]jathos. 
In 1861 he wms awarded a civil list pension of £70 
a year, and at the dose of the same year published Tiv\ 
the most striking of liis ])hilologicai studies, in which 
an^attempt is^ made to trace the English language to 
a leiitonic origin. In the next year he broke up his 
school, and removed to the rectory oi ■Wiuterbornc Came, 
to which he wus presented by his old friend, Captain 
Darner. Here lie worked continiionsiy at verse and prose, 
contributing largely to the magazines. He was persuaded 
in 1868 to publish a series of Foems of Rural Life in 
ordinary English, but he ivavS less successful in verse 
which abandoned dialect. His jioems wmro collected 
into a single volume in 1879, and on 11th October 
1886 he died at Winterborne Came. Barnes’s poetry is 
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essentially Englisli in character; no other ^vrite^ has 
given quite so simple and sincere a picture of the homely 
life and labour of rural England. His worlc is full of 
humour and the clean, manly joy of life ; and its rusticity 
is singularly allied to a literary sense and to high 
technical hnish. He is indeed the Yictorian Theocritus; 
and, as English countiy life is slowly swept away before 
the advance of the I'ailway and the telegra])h, he wi].l l:)e 
more and more read for his warm-hearted and fragrant 
reeord of rustic h'jve and piety. (a. wa.) 

Barne'L — Three English towns in the St Albans 
])ai*lian lent ary division of Hertfordsliire l:)ear this name : 
(1) Ghipfing or High Babnet, a market town 11 miles 
north of London by rail; ]) 0 }:) illation of jiarish (1S81), 
4283; (1891), 4563. (2) East Baenet, a village 2 

miles south of the above ; population of East Barnet Valley 
urban district (1891), 7715; (1901), 10,094. (3) New 

Baiinet, a town formed by jiortions of tlie two preceding 
parishes, with a station 9 miles north of London. The 
urban district of Barnet lias an area of about 690 S(;[iiare 
miles, and had a population of 6437 in 1891 and 7876 in 
1901. 


Barnfieid^ Richard (1574-1627), an English 
poet, whose obscure though close relationship with Shake- 
speare has long made him interesting to students, has 
attracted of late years further attention from the circum- 
stance that important discoveries regarding his life have 
been made. Until recently nothing whatever vwis kiiowm 
about tlie facts of Barnfield's career, Avhose very existence had 
been doubted. It was, howmver, discovered by the late Dr 
Grosart that the poet was the son of Iiichard BaiTilieid (or 
Barnefield) and Maria Skrymsher, his wife, who were married 
in April 1572. They resided in the parish of Norbury, in 
Stahbrdsbire, on the borders of }Salo]>, wihere the poet wa>s 
baptized on the 13tli of June 1574. The mother died in 
^ giving birth to a daugliter early in 1 581, and iier unmarried 
^ sister, Elizabeth Skrynisheiv seeiiis to have dev'o ted herself 
to the care of the children. In November 1589 Barnfield 
matriculated at Brasenose College, Oxford, and took liis 
degree in Ihbruary 1592. He “performed the exercise 
for his master^s gowm,’’ but seems to have left the university 
abruptly, w^itliout proceeding to the M.A. It is conjectured 
that he came up to London in 1593, and became acquainted 
with Watson, Drayton, and perhaps with Spenser. The 
death of Sir Philip Sidney had occurred wliile BarniieJd was 
still a scliool- boy, but it seems to have strongly affected 
his imagination, and to have inspired some of his earliest 
verses. In November 1594, in his twenty-first year, Barn- 
lie] d published anonymously his first work, Tim Affectionate 
Slmpherd^ dedicated with familiar devotion to Lady Penelope 
Rich. Tills w'as a sort of liorid romance, in twm books of 
six-line stanza, in tlie manner of Lodge and Shakespeare, 
dealing at large with “ the compiaiiit of Daphnis for the 
love of Ganymede.” As the author expressly admitted 
later, it was an expansion or paraphrase of YirgiPs second 
eclogue— 

't PoiTTiosum pastor CoryJoii ardebat Alexin.” 

Tills poem of Barntield’s was the most extraordinary 
specimen hitherto produced in England of the license 
introduced from Imly at the Benaissaiice. Although the 
poem WAS successful, it did not ]>ass without censure from 
the moral ])oiiit of view. Into the conventional outlines 
of The Affectionate Shepherd the young poet has poured 
all his fancy, all his epithets, and all his coloured touches 
of nature, If we are not repelled by the absurd subject, 
we have to admit that none of the immediate imitators of 
' TmuB and Adonu has equalled the juvenile Barnfield in 
the picturesqueness of his “fine ruff-footed doves,” his 
, ; i .. '“spacldecl flower calFd sopsdn-wdne,” or Ms desire “by 


the bright gUmrnering of the starry light, to catch the 
long-biiM wwjdcock.” T\vo months later, in January 
1 5 95, Banifield published his second volume, Gy nth ia, 
with certain bbimehs, and this time signed the preface, 
wliicli WAS dedicated, in terms wliicli imply close persona! 
j relations, to ‘William Stanley, tlie new Earl of Derby. 

This is a book of extreme interest ; it exeni]:iU6e.s ‘tlie 
earliest study lioth of Siienser and Sha kespeare. “ Cy ntliia ” 
itself, a, panegyric on Queen Elizabeth, is widttcn in the 
Spenserian stanza, of wliicli it is jirobably the earliest 
example extant outside' The Faerie Qmene,- Tiiis is folloived 
by a sequence of twenty scainets, wliicli liave the extra- 
ordinaiy interest that, wliile p)a,r.eding the publication of . i 

Sliakesjieare’s sonnets liy l^iimTeeii years, they are closer to 
tliein in manner than are any others of the Elizabetlian age. ' ' ■ 

They celebrate, wi th extra,vagant ardour, the charms of a . ’ ' 

young man whose initials seem to have been J. U. or J. Y., : ; 

and of whom nothing else seems known. These sonnets, 
which preceded even t\\e. Arnoretti of Spenser, are of unusual 
merit as poetry, and waAild rank as high in quality as in 
date of jniblication if tlieir subject-matter w'ero not so 
lA'eposterous. Tliey show^ the influence of Drayton’s AArx, 
which had appeared a few" months before ; in that collec- 
tion also, it is to be observed, there had a^ipeared amatory 
sonnets addressed to a young man. If editors “would 44 

courageously alter the sex of the pronouns, several of ‘ ; 

Baniiioldys glowing sonnets might take their place at once 
ill our anthologies. Before the pub iication of his volume, 
h6w"ever, he liad repented of his heresies, and had become 
enamoured of a “ lass ” named Eliza (or Elizabeth), whom , ■ ■ 

he celebiAtes with eftLision in an “Ode.” This is probably 
the lady wiiom he presently inarii.ed, and as wt3 iiud him 
a graridfatlier in 1626, it is unlikely that tlie w'cdding was 
long delayed. In 1598 Barnfield puldished liis third 
volume, The .Encomion of Lady Tecunia^ a poem in praise 
of money, followed by a sort of continuation, in ibo : 

same six-line stanza, called “The Coisqdaint of i^oetry 
for the Death of Liberality.” In this volume there 

is already a decline in poetic quality. But an ap|_)endix 

of “ Poems in diverse Humours” to this volume of 1598 ■ ■ 

presents some very interesting features. Here apt)ears 

what seems to be the absolutely earliest praise of Hliake- * 

speare in a piece entitled “A Eemembrance of some 

English JMets,” in which the still unrecognized author of ' ; 

Vewas and Admd& celebrated by the side of Spenser, - , 

I>aniel, and Drayton, Here also are the sonnet, “If , ' 

Music and sw'eet Poetry agree,” and the beautiful ode 

begiiming, “ As it fell upon a day,” which WAre mitil . , ; 

recently attributed to Siialcespeare liimself. In the next . - ' 

year, 1599, The FassionaUr Filgrin^ publishud, with 

the wmrds “By W. Bhakespeare” on the title-page, -it 

WAS long supposed that this attribution was correct, but , Q ; / 

Barnfield claimed one of the twm pieces just mentioned, 

not only in 1598, but again in 1605. It is certain that ^ 

both are his, and pjossibly otlior tilings in The Faadonate 

Filyrim also; Shakespeare’s share in the twenty poems of • 

that miscellany being doubtless confined to the live short ■ " 

pieces wiiich have been definitely identified as his. In the ■ ‘ 

ojiinion of the present wiiter, the sonnet beginning “ SwAet • - 

Cytherea ” has unmistakably llio stamp of Barnfield, and 

is probably a gloss on the first rapturous perusal of Venus ' ; ' 

and Adonis / the same is to be said of “ Scarce had the ’ . 

sun,” which is aut Barnfield^ aut diaholus, Ghie or two ^ . w 

other contributions to The Fassionaie Filgrvni may bo; 

conjectured, with less confidence, to be Barnfield’s. It has . . i 

been stafceil that the poet was now studying the law at : i 

Gray’s Inn, but for this the waiter is unable to discover,'. ;; 

the authority, except that several members of that society ; 

are mentioned in the course of the volume of 1598. .-, 4 . 

In ail probability Barnfield now' married and with-' ' \ 
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drew to his estate of Dorlostone {or Darlaston), in tlie 
ccainty of Btaftbrdj a house romantically situated on the 
liver Trent, where he hencefortli resided as a country 
gentlernam In 1605 he reprinted his Ladf Femnidy and 
this was his latest appearance as a man of letters. His 
, sou Eobert Banifiehl and his cousin Elinor Bkrymsher 
Avero Ills executor’s AA^hen his Avill Avas proA^d at Lichfield ; 
his Avife, therefore, doubtless predeceased him. Barnfield 
died at Doricstone Hail,' and aa^s buried in the neighbour- 
ing parish church of St Miciiaers, Stone, on the 6th of 
.March 1627. The labours of Dr Glrosart and of Professor 
Arbor liave tiiroAvn much light on the circuin stances of 
BarnfieldAs career. He has taken of late years a far more 
prominent place than CAA^r before in the history of English 
literature. TJris is due partly to the remarkable merit of 
his gracefulj melodious, and highly-coloured Amrse, AAiiich 
AA>xs practically urdvnoAvn until it Avas priAaitely printed in 
1876 (Orosart), and at length given to the public in 1882 
(Arber). Itas also due to the inysteriou.s personal relation 
of Barnfiekl to Sliakespeare, a relation, not easy to proA’e 
in detail, as it is built up on a great Amiety of small 
indications. It is, ]u.>AA-ever, obvious that Barnlield AA^avinly 
admired Shakespeare, AAdurse earliest imitator he may be said 
to liaAAi been, and that betAvceii 1595 and ICOO the younger 
poet AA^as so close to the elder that the coiiipositions of the 
former could be confused Avith those of the latter. Barn- 
fiekl died, as a poet, in his tAventy-iiftii year. Up> to that 
time lie had displayed a talent AAdiieh, if he had pursued 
it, might have i)laY'ed him very Iiigh among the English 
poets. As it is, he aauII ahvays interest a certain number 
of readers as being, in his languid “ Italianate Avay, a 
sort of ineffectual Meleager in the rich Elizabethan 
anthology. , (e. a.) 

or Black (more properly Bleak) Barnsley, 
a municipal borough in tlie Barnsley parliameutary divi- 
sion of Yorkshire, England, 15 miles N. of Shelfield. The 
borough received a separate commission of the jjeaceinlBDo. 
i^lxHiern erections are a chiireli, a uoav court-house, ti public 
- liall, an institute, and a free library (cost about £27,000). 
The buspitrii has been enlarged. Area, 2686 acres; popu- 
lation (1881), 29,790; (1891), 35,427; (1901), 41,083. 

B^mstaplei a municipal borough, port, and 
market toAxm, in the Ba^^^taple parliamentary division 
(siiiee 1885) of Devonshire, England, on the. Taw, 6 miles 
from its mouth, and 40 miles NAM of Exeter by rail 
The ancient church of St Peter and St Paul has been 
lYAstored, that of St Jolin the Baptist enlarged, and the 
infirmary tA-vice extended. Eegistered shij pmg in 1900, 
43 A^essels of 1915 tons ; in 1899, 3202 vessels of 212,873 
tons entered, and 3167 of 210,822 tons cleared. Area 
of municipal borough, 1837 acres. Population (1881), 
12,282; (1891), 13,058; (1900), 14,137. 

Baro Ri¥er« See Nile. 

■ Bair ©CJai a native state of India, Avithin the Gujarat 

■.provinbe of Bombay, but in direct relations Anth the 
.1 governpr-goneral It consists of four isolated divisions, 
eaeh of Avhich is surrounded by Britisli territory or by other 
hatwe states.^ ‘ Three of these — Kari, Baroda, and Naiisari 
--are in> (Tujarat proper ; the foiirtJx, Amreli Avith Okha- 
-maEdal^ is in the peninsula of ICatluaAA’-ar. The total area 
eOA^ors st^uare miles. In 1881 the population AA’^as 
' • 2,185,005 ; in', 1891 it Avas 2,415,346, giving an aA’-erage 
density of 294* persons per square mile, compared AAith 
30;i for the Gujarat division of Bombay. Classified 
ai^ording to religion, Hindus numbered 2,137,568 ; 

. Mahbmmedahs, 188,740; Jains, 50,332; Farsis, 8206 '• 


co.m|>ared AAuth an increase of 1 1 per cent, in the preceding 
decade. 

The last GaekAvar, Ylulhar Eao, was depo.sed in 1875 for 
gross misgoAernment ; but the AvidoAAyot his brother and 
predecessor, Khaiide Eao, aayis permitted to adopt an heir 
from among the descendants of the founder of the family. 
This heir, by name Sayaji Eao, then a boy of twelve years, 
AA^as educated by an English tutor, the administration being 


result AAUS a conspicuous success. The GaekAvar has been a 
model prince, and his territories are as well governed and 
prosperous as a British district. He has repeatedly visited 
Europe in company AAitli his Avife. In 1887 the Queen- 
Empress conferred upon liini at Windsor the insignia of 
G.C.S.I., and in 1892 upon his AAufe the Imperial order of 
the OroAvn of India. 

In 1894-95 the gross reA^enueaiiiouiitedto Es.l,68,14,S10, 
or more than a million, sterling. The total expenditure 
Avas Es. 1,62,36,227. The amount of silver coined in 
1894-95 WAS Bs.31,80,000 ; but in 1901 the state 
currency of Babashai rupees Avas AvithdraAvii, and the 
British rupee Avas introduced. The regular military 
force consists of 1 field battejy, 4 regiments of caAuliy, 
and 5 battalions of infantry : total strength, aOOO men, 
of aaEoiu 13 are Europeans. In addition, tliei’e is an 
irregular force of 2000 horse and 1800 foot. The police 
numbers 4804 men, hehig 1 for every 547 of the population. 
In 1897-98 the total number of vernacular scliooE Ava.s 
1356, attended by 78,101 boys and 14,892 girls. Tlie 
proportion of boys at school to tliost^ oi' school-going age 
is 42 }jer cent., compared with 27 per cent, for the Bombay 
presidency ; and the proportion of girls 7*2 per cent., com- 
pared Avitli 4*2 per cent. For a feAA' years compulsory 
education has been enforced in 30 villages of tlie Amreli 
division with apparent success, the compulsory age being 
7 to 12 for hoys and 7 to 10 for girls. Special measures 
are also adopted for tlie education of low castes and 
aboriginal tribes. There is a female training college 
under a Christian lady superintendent. In 1894-95 the 
Baroda college was attended by 164 students. There 
AA^ere 2 higli .scliools, 13 As-nglo-vernaculai* sciiools, and 5 
aided schools, AAuth a total of 5384 ]aipils, of whom 51 
passed the Jiiatriculation. The Kaki BiiuA'an, or tecluiical 
school, AAUth departments for dniAAing, car} ten try, dyeing, 
weaving, and agriculture, was attended by 139" students. 
There is also a state museum under a Euro}»ean director, 
and' a state library of about 6000 volumes. The number 
of hospitajs and dispensaries is 51, Aviuch AA’^ere attended 
in 1894-95 by 5837 indoor and 339,844 outdoor patients. 
Portions of the state are crossed by the Bombay and 
Baroda and the Eajpaitana raihvays. Iii addition, the 
state lias constructed three railAA^aya of its OAvn, on three 
different gauges : total length, 177 miles. Other railAvays 
are in contemplation. The state suppoxTs a cotton mill, 
AAuth 260 looms and 12,734 spindles, employing 600 hands. 
Baroda has suffered considerably from the plague, the total 
number of deaths doAAUi to July 1897 having been 2950; 
and also from the famine of 1899-1900, the persons in 
receipt of relief averaging about 60,000 a month. 

^ pie city* of Baroda. is situated in 22“ 17^ K lat. and 
73'' 16' E. long., on the river YisAA^amitri, a station on the 
Bombay and Baroda railway, 247 miles north of Bombay. 
The population in 1881 Avas 106,512; in 1891 it Avas 
116,420; and in 1901 it Avas 103,782. The municipial 
area is about 8 square miles, giving a density of 14,059 
persons per square mile. The municipal expenditure, in 
ib94“‘95 was Iis,2,69,273, almost entirely contributed by 
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changed hy tlie coiistraction of haiiilsonie piiljlic Uiildings, 
the laying-out of parks, arid tlie widening of the streets. 
An excellent ivater-siipply is provided from the Ajwa lake. 
Tlie cantonments, garrisoned by a, native infantry regiment, 
are under British jurisdiction, and have a population of 
4000, They contain an Anglo-Indian school,, and 2 
vwnaciilar schools for boys and girls. In 1894-95 the 
Baroda high school was attended by 560 boys, of whom 
38 passed the Bombay matriculation ; and the Anglo- 
veniaeiilar school by 351 boys. There are also 31 vernacular 
schools, with 4984 pupils. The chief hospitals are called 
after the countess of Dufferin, Jamiiabai, and Bayaji Rao, 
with a total of 2856 indoor i.iatients. (j. s. c;o.) 



-This is the name given to a country and 
a people in Bouth-Central Africa. The name is sometimes 
spelt Barutse, and is said to be derived from a corruption 
of Bahurutse, the name of a Bechuana tribe. Idie word 
is also given with a diflereut plural prefix as Marotse. It 
wall probably survive for general use in the form Avliich 
heads this article. Barotseland lies along both banks of 
the upper Zambezi, from tlic junction of the Kabompo and 
the Liambai to the junction of the Kwando and the main 
Zambezi at Kasimgula. Politically, it be also held to 
include the adjoining countries inhabited by the Batoka 
and the Bashiikulumbwe — in short, the basins, of the upper 
Zambezi and of the Kafue rivers. On the north it is 
bounded by Portuguese West Africa and the Congo Free 
State, on the east by British Central Africa (of which it 
is sometimes considered to form a geographical ]Jart), on 
tile south by Ilhodesia, and on the west by the G-erniaTi 
and Portuguese possessions. Barotseland proper is the 
very marshy and unhealtliy country along the banks of 
the upper Zambezi, wliieii at certain seasons of the year 
spreads its floods far and wide. The extreme north of 
Barotseland is densely forested; elsewhere trees are few 
and far bet^veen. The Batoka and the Basimkiilumbwo 
countries chieliy consist of plateaux with an average 
elevation of about 2500 feet, here and there rising into 
hills and mountain raiiges of no great altitude. The 
river Kafue, wdiich is also known as the Kafukwe and the 
Luenge, is the second most important river of Barotseland, 
and is by some geographers considered to have been the 
original liead-waters of the Zambezi, in the days before the 
present upper Zambezi by means of the crack known as 
the Victoria Falls w^as deflected towards the Indian 
Ocean. 

The indigenous Negro race of Barotseland proper is 
known as the Baloi or Balui. They are Bantu Negroes, 
speaking dialects more nearly related to those of the 
southern Congo basin than to the Zambezi tongues. Their 
country was invaded in tlie early part of the 1 9th cen- 
tury by ravagers from Bechuanaland across the Zambezi, a 
people who generally w-ent by the name of Mokololo, but 
who eventually adopted the term Barotse. These Bechuana 
conquered Barotseland, and ruled it for about forty years, 
when an uprising among the indigenous Baloi drove them 
■ from power and replaced them by a native dynasty. 
Nevertheless, Bechuana influence in the country is very 
marked, and for some time the Bechuana language was the 
Court tongue. The present king of Barotseland is named 
Lewanika, and Iiis capital city on tlie upper Zambezi is 
Lialiii. Lew^anika is a very enlightened monarch as 
African princes go, and rules his country with .wisdom, 
and much under the advice of a Resident of the British 
South Africa Company and of French Protestant mission- 
' . aries, who have long been settled in the country. 
' Lewanika^s hold upon the Batoka and the Bashukuhnnbwe 
;,, „is .very dubious, but it is probable that for political pur- 
: ■ poses it may be strengthened, as the best means of bringing 


these wukl tribes under reasonable subjection. There is a 
good deal of the West ikfrican strain in the manners and 
customs, trade and religion, of the Barotse, or more properly 
speaking, of the Baloi. Having, howm\Ar, for many years 
past (from the Bechuana invasion and the Hettlernent of 
the French Protestant missionaries) been brought into 
connexion Avith British South Africa commercially, and 
finally politically, there is a certain amount of 
iniiiience in the new civilization which is S]n‘inging up. 
On the other hand, the Batoka, and still more the 
Baslmkuiumb^Y 0 , are in a completely savage state. The 
men go absolutely naked (as was formerly the. case 'with 
allied tribes in AFest Nyasaland) and wear their hair with 
a,rtificial additions in a tremendously long peak which is 
drawn to a fine wliip-like point. Physically, they are a 
fine, handsome race, tliongh tlie Barotse are not so, 
re.sembling rather the West African Negroes in' appear- 
ance. It is probable that tlie Baslmknlumbw'e arc in remote 
origin nearly allied to the Zulu Kaffirs. The Batoka and 
Basliukulumbw^e country is fairly healthy, and ada,pted for 
European settlement as much as the Rhodesian territory ^ 
to the south. On tlie other liaiid, Barotseland proper is 
exceedingly unlicalthy, and quite unfitted for European 
oceupation. In flora and fauna Barotseland is closely con- 
nected with British Central Africa, tliougli in the north- 
west there is a marked infusion of West African forms. 
Politically, the country lies witliin the limits of the British 
Empire. It remains under the government of its king, 
but the Britisli South Africa Chartered Company has by- 
treaty a certain interest in its government, and maintains 
a Resident at the court of King LewAiiika. For geographi- 
cPvl reasons it is probable that Barotseland will one day 
form part of the South African congeries of states, and will 
be administered quite independently of its eastern neigh- 
bour, British Central Africa, w'liicli in peoples, languages, 
history, ami methods of administration tends much more 
bwvarcis Eastern Africa and Zanzibar. - 

Sea Llvrxos’roNE. jllmiomfri/ 7'mvds and Researches in Smitk ' 
Africa. fjoridon, 1857. — Afajor Smii’A Pr;NTO. How / Grossed 
Africa. London, 1881. — C«.)iLTiARn. On the Threshold of Cent nd 
Africa. London, 1897.-— Major St H. Gihuoxs. M:c/,loratUrn 
and I/nniing in Ceairal Africa. London, 1898. — “Journeys in 
F>:.irotselaiid, ” Gcoijvaph iced Jun rnal. 190 1 . — B mi'i’ u Axn . Anx Hays, 
des Barotse, Ilaut Zmnbhe. Paris, 1S9 S. — Decle. Three Years'' 
in Savage Africa. London, 1S9S. (h. If. J. ) 

B^rC|y isiil1©t©g capital of the state of Lara, in 
Venezuela, in a vallo}^, 1711 feet al)ovo the lev.el of tbe - 
sea. Its population numbers 40,000. It is an important 
coinmercial centre, having great facilities for coiniiiuniea- 
tion with the .states of Carabobo, Zamora, and Ifidcfiri, *; 
and is connectetl by rail with the port of Tiicacas. ’ : 
It is the seat of an e])i.sco}>al chair, has aialny colleges 
and schools, both public and private, hospitals, &c. The 
main buildings are the Government palace, the barracks, 
the maiket, the cathedral, and several other churches. 

Barrackporej or Nokth Baeeackpoee, a 'town • 
of British India, in the Twenty-four Birganas district o£ 
Bengal, lies on the left bank of the Hooghly, 15 miles i 
above Calcutta. Population, about 21,000. It is the 
largest cantonment in Lower Bengal, having accommoda- 
tion fop'two batteries of artillery, the wing of a European ■ 
regiment, and two native battalions. It is a station on 
the Eastern Bengal raihvay. A fine park along the river • 
contains the country residence of the Viceroy, The . 
English high school was attended in 1896-97 by 2Qlb 
pupils. . 

Ba.i*ra.CskSi.“^Barracks are necessary accompanimentE ' 
of a standing army. As long as operations in the 'field' 
were carried on by means of, troops levied especially; fpri 
• tlx6' -war in hand, no barracks ap>art from fortifications ^ 
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Y/cro required except those foi* the royal body -guard : 
arid even after tlie staudiiig aiuny exceeded those liiuits, 
the necessity for additional barracks was often a-\'oidcd by 
having recourse to the device of bilietirig, t.e.^ quartering 
the soldiers on the populations of the towns where tliey 
were posted. This, liowcver, was a device burdensome to 
the people, subversive of disci] dine, and ])rejudicial to 
military etliciency in many Avays, while it exposed the 
scattered soldiers lo maii}^ teiu])tatIous to disloyalty, 
liunce, instead of billeting soKliers, there Avero giudually 
pr<jvided for tlieiu barraeksj Avhieh, iu the ease of the 
llritisli empire, Avere first erected at stations wliore-siich an 
a-rraiigciueiit was most iiecessaiT uAviiig to the paucity of 
the jiopnlation, oi‘ where concentration of troops nas most 
inqiortant owing to the <lisal'lectioii of some of the inhabit- 
ants, Tlieso ]>arrMeks sr)inotimes formeil ]>art of fortilica- 
tionsaud their cliaxacter was subordinate to considerations 
of defence. Gcnm-ally, liowever, they Avere se[)aratOj and 
it is such only that are dealt with in this article. 

It was in Jh’anec, Avhei-e, in the reign of Louis Xr\h, 
provision had to be made for the housing of a Imge 
starniing army, that liarmclcs were first built ii|')on an 
organized plan. In 1G80 Yaubaii de\'ised and inti’odiiced 
a .system of barrack construction whicli became uni ver.sal I v 
adojited in If ranee, and maintained its ])osition t]iei’(3 fur 
nearly two oeutiirie.s. Its leading featnre.s may bo brieliy 
described as follows : — Tire barrack Avas a s<jiiarc building 
of masonry of tu'o or more storeys, with a court- 
Contl- Pi the centre. Staircases connected from 

sys/ems. ground Avitli each floor. On either side of 
the staircase-landings tAVo parallel barrack i-uoins 
o]>oned — the one lying to tlie front and the other to tlie 
back (the courtyard side), separated from each other by 
a stout partition wall. These wai'ds Avere the liarrack 
rooms of the men for all ])ULq)Oses — living, slee[)i ng, eating, 
and the furbisliing of accoutrements, in process of time 
the jjartition aauU a\us removed, and both rooms being thus 
tbroAVii into oue, better ventilation Avas gaiiual. After an 
uriliroken existence of near]}' tavo centuries the ‘‘Yaubaii" 
system was njoflilied by tliat knoAvn as the. ^'Lelmas,’' 
which introduced a eeirridor in ])]uee of the discarded 
]'»artitioji wall. The evils attendant npon this change in 
internal (Hmstruetioa Avere, from tlie liygieiiic point of 
view, soon ap])areut. Not only AA^as the corridor dark and 
incapable of A'cntilation, but there was a constant inter- 
change of eiiluvia from oue Avard to the other through, the 
doors opening into the passage, and the result Avas >soon 
seen in increa.setl sickness and mortality, Germany and 
Austria folloAved in the main the Bpauish system, the 
characteristics of Avhich Avere an open gallery running 
round the courtyard quadrangle on every floor, iqton 
Avhich the barrack rooms ope7ied. 

The year 1874 iiiaugiiratecl a ncAV era in barrack con- 
stnictioii for the tAA^o leadiiig military nations of 
.Europe. With the lessons of the held hospitals iu the 
Eranco-Gennan Avar fre.sh upon them, and in view’ of the 
honeficlal results attained iu them, each country set itself 
.to Avork to doAUse a better sanitary sy.steni of housing 
troo]ts than had hitherto obtained. A now de].nirture aa^us 
made, from the quadrangular .systems above described. 
The Front” system AA’'as now introduced, auc.F'becanie 
. almost nniA^ersally adopted in the case of lie^A’ ereetious. 

Barracks Avere now built upon the folloAAdng plan The 
/inain biukling was an oblong fro.nt block of at most three 
■"Storeys, with AViugs running back at each end, but not 
exceeding in.' depth one-third of the frontage. The ad- 
^ vanferges of this system Avere iiicrea,sed light and air, and 
‘ the greater facility afforded for keeping outhouses, such 
. as latrines, Avash-houses, kitchens, and harness rooms, aAVay 






Tiie floor- and air-space allotted to each inan in the German 
barracks under the ucav sy.stem is about 550 cubic feet 
air-space and 40 square feet lioor-sjuice. Barracks on 
this plan liave been lault in hVaiiee to accommodate as 
many as 5000 men under one roof. But ])crhaps the 
most ])erfect arrangement of the kinri is to be found in 
i Dresden. The .so-called “ Albertstadt,” situated about tAvo . 

1 miles from the centre of that city, consi.sts of .seven or 
I more of sucli bari’acks, erected on a spaciou.s and eAxm 
I .sumptuous scale, with a tetal froiitage of close ujKjn tAW) 

I miles. Indeed, it i.s only iu Germany and in the United 
States of America Avhere as yet ]H'ovision lia.s lieeii made 
for separate living and slcei>iug aeeomiuodation for the 
soldiers. But iu spite of all that the best arduteets and 
builder.s could devise, it has been found, even iu the nualel 
‘Uybortstadt ” of Dresden, that the sanitary euiulitions of 
any sy.stem (4 complete centralization leave much to be 
(hssircHl, as coiiq^ared with the decentralization exeru] ilbied 
in the ]>avi]ion system, Avhieh Avas tii'st estab]i.slied in 
England after' the Uriinean Avsir. A somewhat similar 
i system to this, knoAAui as the Tolld^ Avas introduced in 
i France iu 1875, going further iu the direction of de~ 

! centralization even than the English. Its main diarac- 
i toristics are the following ; — 1. Every pa-vilion to be of 
} oue storey, to hiu'c a pitched roof, and to contain at 
most seventy men. '1. The Idocks to be built on sti>ue 
foundations, and the structure of irori skeleton fraincAvork 
tilled in Avith non-porous bricks. The imilejials used to Iao 
iion-inliammable, andca]Kible of being liirroughly clcamsed, 

3. The blocks to be built outside toAvns, and 55 square 
yards .s]>acc to be alloAveii ])er ].U‘{ul Aviiliin the area 
assigned to the whole of the l)arrack erect ioii.s, whilst in 
I the barrack rooms 33 square feet iloor-s]tac'e and 7(10 cubic 
} feet air“S[)a,co are allowed for each foot soldier, and 41 
square feet floor-space ami 800 cubic feet air-.s]jace for 
each troo]'jer. 4. Each block to huA'e sep.arate Ava.sh-iioii.ses 
and latrines ; Avliilst the furniture of all rooms must .1)6 
such n.s permits of thorough and rapid cleansing and dis- 
infecting. 5. Every block lias in the centre an ante- 
room fitted with all a])[>iiances for Avasbing, Avhilst to the 
right and left lie the barrack rooms, each 03 feet long and 
21 feet broad, lighted by eight large AA'indoAvs, and Avith 
} ventilators in .the roof. At the end of each Avard are tAvo 
I rooms occupied by the under-otlicers resj)onsibIe for the 
I disci[>]ine and geneml supervision of the I'uoins. Tlie 
I hygienic results of tliis change of: barrack systciu in 
Franco liaA’c been considered very satisfactory. 

BrtUsk Army , — The earlie.st barracks of which tiierc is 
record, as regards England, Avere those for the royal body- 
guard, «>., tliose for the foot-guards, erected in IGOO. 
Among the earliest of those still existing Avere tlie Iloyai 
Barracks at Dublin, dating from the l.teginning of tlm 
IStli century, about Avhich time barrack.^ Avere laiilt in 
BCA’eral ])arts of Ireland, but the gneat l^arradc-biiilding 
era in England was the end of the ISth and the beginiiing 
of tlie D)tli century, 7.c., during the great Avars AAnth 
I France. That period saAv the erection of a very large 
number of barracks in tOAvns in Great Britain and Ireland 
and in the colonies. Oommimication being sIoav and 
difficult, AA'liile there Avas much distress owing to the 
AA’ar, and consequently frequent riots, the barracks AA’ere 
generally placed in large or market toAAUis, Avhere the 
troops could be most easily supidied, Avhere they Avould 
bo at hand for putting doAvn disturbances, and Avhere 
recruits could be ino.st readily obtained. Few barracks 
were built on a large scale during the next forty years,. 

I but the same policy Ixeld the field, in spite of the intro- 
duction of railroads and steamships, the, im’^ention, of the ' ’ 
electric telegraph, and the establishment of organized and ; 

‘ efficient police forces. On the other hand, those forty years : ■ 
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were a criticBj period. Apart from tlie violence of stiikes 
and anti-maeliuiiery riots, and tke excitement of parlia-- 
Bientary elections, tlicre was the tension caused by the 
EoBiam Catholic Emancipation Bill, the great Reform Bill, 
and the abolition of the Corn Laws, besides the catastrophe 
of tlie Irish famine, and the Chartist upheaval of 1848, 
while the effect of the fundamental alteration in the matter 
of conimiiiiication had not as yet been fully realized. 

The Crimean war and the adoption of riiied guns and 

small arms brought about a great change. It was reepg- - . , . _ , 

nized that, after the necessary garrisons of fortresses had this day the princiml 

, - 111 * XT 1 T ® • 1 7 1 T ‘WlvLsm* 01 the befaetary oi btate for War on sanitary matters. I:« 

been provided tor, the leading prmciple of barrack policy aceordance with the r(;;eoiumeiidatioiis of these bodies great changes 
must in the future be to facilitate in peace time the train- have, been made from time to time in those old bamielcs which 

ing of the army for war ; and that this could only be p^quired for coiistant occiii^ation, while under the same in- 

done by barracking troops in large bodies, including all for new work was established hy the 

, ! ■ r xi ^ ‘x- I ^11 t^rection of numerous regimental depots and other barracks under 

branches of the service, in positions where they would the Military Forces Loealiaition Act of 1872. Later a further 
have space for training, gun and rifle practice, and inanceuv- advance was made wdien the Barracks Aet (1890) was passed, in ’ 
ring. The camps at Aldershot, Colchester, Siiornclifle, and with hwraeks generally, and especially to rejilace 

Cini’agh were accordingly started betiveen 1856 and 1860, buildings tlie wmrn-out wooden huts at Aldershot, 

, T 1 i • 1 1 XT • • Golcliester, Shorncliffe, and Curragh ; and under the Military 

and the same policy has been smee^ pursued by the acqmsi- Works Acts of 1897, 1899, and 1901 still further improvements have 

tion of Strensall Common, near York, KilwoiTli domairq been introduced. This raising of tlie standard of barrack accom- 

near Fermoy, the lease of a portion of Dartmoor and a modation is doubtless bound to continue ; for in a country where a 
large area at Glen Imaal, county Wicklow, for tlie Horse short-serWee army is kept np.by a iaige anmml number of 

and lield Artillery, and finally the purcliase of a great provide for the soldier such advantages as Wiircotnparo favourably 
part of Salisbury Plain. It is not at all these places that with what he might expect in civil life, and thus make up for the 
there are or will be regular barracks. In some eases the smaller piay and lystritd-ed liberty to which will have to reconcile 

troops are encamped while training; but the principle are three great 

•h XI X 1 + i „ t ux xi uhjeets to keep in view, viz., the traming, the health, and the 

remains that, wkeu permanent barracks are built, they eomibrt of the soldier, while in addition financial considerations 
should as a rule be for a force of all arms m a locality ordain due regard to economsn 

wdiere they can be trained. With the present means of description of a modern liarrmik for a battalion of inftnitry 
cornmuni cation support to the civil power in case of dis- Yp showr how at present these objects are sought to be attained 
^ t n X* ‘ii i The general locality for the barrack having been deter- , . , 

turbances can always be attorded m time, without per- „a„e^ by niilitary considerations, especiall? with regard 
mauently stationing troops in the actual locality wdiere to proper facilities for rifle practice, training and man- 
their assistance may be needed, amvring, the selection of a suitable site becomes a matter of the 

; ' , ■ first importance. 

Unfortunately,: however, the old barracks, such as those of the In the United Kingdom an ideal site should be aiiy, open, and 
■ begimiing of the X9tli century, exist in many towns, and for dry in itself, should slope gently towards the south, and be pro- 

,, economy’s sake must for the present be utilized. These teeted from cold winds hy trees or rising ground. It slioulti lie 

harr'wkt barracks were built before tlie true })rinciples of sanitary free from loiial mists, and from smells from gafi or chemical works, 
science were known, and the healtli of the troops bricklields, sewage farms, etc. The levels and situation should be 
stationed in them 'ivas very bad, while the aeconimodation they such as to atford ample falls for sewers and subsoil drains, and to 
alTorded %vaH insufficient in many respects. Hardly any provision prevent flooding or waterlogging by surface or subsoil water from 
was made for mariied men, who were generally placed with their adjacent areas. The surface soil should be light but lairly fertihi, 
wives and flimilies in ordinary barrack moms, the space allowed niicontaminated by sewage, lieavy manuring, or previous occupation, 
for four single soldiers being allotted to each family, ivith no The subsoil, if not rock, should bo porous, sucdi as gniveh or 
privacy beyond that afforded l 3 y screens of blankets erected by the absorbent, such as chalk, and it is desirable that the level of the 
oeciijianty. Even for single men the aceominodation was inade- .subsoil water should be low ami fairly constant throughout the 
qnate, the space allowed per man being seldom over 450 cubic feet, year. Chiy, wdicther as surface or subsoil, should be avoided if 
and sometimes as low as 258 feet, while most of the rooms had ]iossible, especially in the ease of barracks for mounted troopia, for 
windows only on one side, and there were no special means of -which sand or gravel are the best soils, as being the least imnhly. 


of almost every barrack inspected by them, laid down the general 
sanitary ])nxit‘!plcs applicable to the arrangemont and oonatruct ion 
of military barracks ami hospitals, and in spite of the lapse of time 
they may be still regarded as text-books of sanitaiy science as 
applied to the construction and improvement of suck buildings* 
The labours of many contributed to that result, but beyond all 
others should be remembered the iiamevS of Sidney Herbert 
(afterwards Lord llerliert of liea), Captain (aftenvards Sir 
Douglas) Oaltoii, R.E., F.R.S., and John Sutherland, The 


ventilation. The latrines were often rnei-e privies : tlie ablution , 
‘ arrangements were very rough, and baths there were none, while J 

■, ; the only means of cooking provided for tlie soldiers was by boiling, ; 

; There was no sergeants’ mess or recreation establishment, -while 

, ' ■ ' ' ; the accessories that were provided were far short of the modern i 

, standard. The buildings were often arranged so as to interfere i 

with the proper circulation of air, and the drainage -was almost 
' "I" \ 1., . invariably bad. 

A 'y The result of this state of affairs was disastrous. As late as 1857 the 

7 'iVrl '■ ; • ■ ’ annual rate of mortality in the army at home per 1000 men -was 17 *5, : 

‘ while the rate among the civil male population of corresponding ages 

f ' :■ was only 9*2. Coiitrastwdth this the rate of mortality in the army' at 

h ’ home forty years later, in 1897, wrliich w’-as only 8*42 per 1000. It 

' ' ' 7 " ^ ■ is not eoniendocl that improvement in bai racks was the only factor 

I ’ ‘ ^ 7 ' . in thus reducing mortality. There have been other causes at work, 

,;'Y / h : 1 such as better clothing, better food and cooking, greater temper- 

I ^ , 4 i ance, education, amusements, cai'eful supervision of health, and the 

' ,, introduction of short service; but still, the most effectual cause 

I y - / has probably been the improvement in barrack accommodation, 
p: >''* '"The disasters of the Crimean war directed public attention to the 

^4' '7 7' 7“ 'health of the army, and resulted in the appointment of the 

0 | 7 . ' ^ > A -k. ** Official Committee on Barrack Accommodation for the 

i jfeslded,:by6r;'hy 


Finally, there should be a good and ample water siRiply, fecilitics / ' ',•'7'’ 4 

for ob-talning gas and electricity, means of disposing of sewage in a ■ . ' 

satisfactory manner, preferably into public seivors, and easy aece.ss ,, • 

by road and rail. It cannot be expected that any site would 

possess all these cbaracteristicR, ivhich are not all of equal import- . ; ’ ■ 

ance, while the absence of some of them can be remedied. For ' 
instance, trees can be planted to give shelter ; insufficient dramage- . , 

fall can be made up for by pumping ; flooding can be prevented by . 7 ^ 
inlercepting drains ; contaminated surface .soil can be purJfled by ■ 

burning’ ; and ’’if there’" are no' "public sewers ■ or natural ■■■■ sewage- 
outfalls available, no companies for the supply of -water, gas m _ 
electricity, insufficient roads or railways, in that case sewage works' " .-v. y: k 
can be established, \velh can be sunk and pumping inaohinery ' ’ . - ' 

erected, gas or electricity can be maauifaotured, roads and railways ^ - 7 4 

can be constructed ; but the general airiness and salubrity of / . • ..7.7 y 

position, satisfactory subsoil, freedom from noxious and insanitary* ' . v. f V:-'^ |- 

surroundings, and purity and suflideney of -water sources, arc ' / 
essentials, defects in which cannot be remedied by mere expeiidC— 7, ;; F: ' 


residences and lodgings fox married officers and soldiers, and also ' U > 

for the sake of the sewers, i,vater and lighting companies, mnl ; A- - . , 7 ;• 
railway communication that would jjrobably become uTailabk, ’ ' A' ’..'if 

vening kud. The area required for -fcho regiinental buMiugs auC : 7 ’ 
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BARRACKS 


service covp?^, or arinj^ ordnaiico corps 0 acres and upwards, 
aoconllijg to the luunhcr oi* and wnggops to^ be provitled 

for. In addilic>n to rheso cU’cas, spauc is rcif^nired for recreation 
ground and soldiers* gardunt’, and for gnmsoii aoenssoriGS,.siich as 
otilces for the .sralf, garrison eliurcb, l^oa]ntal and school establish- 
rncnts, engiilobr work.'-'liOx>s and 3 ^ard, stores of rbe nrin^^ service 
corps and aruiy <n’dnanaa corps, provost or liulitary prisoUvS, with 
the necessary jpmrters in each ease, apart from any land reqiureil 
for riiio or gun pi‘ac’ticOj military training and nianoeuvnng. The 
whole sit«q perhaps uinittiug the rc(U’eat.ioii ground and soldiers’ 
gardens, may be nuclosod hy a wall or iron railings, although ^s^ch 
cnclosniv is oReii omitted in the open country, or where there are 
a uuiuhc'r of barracks together, as at Ahlersliot. Talcing the case 
of an infantry barrack for a single battalion, on a site of aboiit 22 
acres, asuitalde portion, about 450 feet by JiUO feet, is set apart for 
a parade for forniirig-up purpvKsos, it being assiiincd that, aa^ is 
generally the ease, ground is available m.'ar at hand for battalion 
or brigade drill. Ihnmd tlie parach*. are arranged the several 
iHuldings, the men’s barracks with tlndr imniediato accessories and 
the canteen being probabl^^ on the upper side, the ohicers’ quarters 
on the opposite side or at one end of the }»aradc, the guard-room, 
regimentai oilices, stores and simps, sergeants’ mess and recreation 
estublislnncnt, at the other end, the drill shed facing the parade, 
where convenient, and the married soldiers’ quarters either behimi 
tho single men’s barracks, or in one corner of the site near but not 
overlooked by them. If garrison accessorievs are to he provided for, 
tlie Bito would he larger, and they w^ould probably be disposed 
sympathetically, as it’^'were, /.u,, wdt,h stalf ollicers quarters near 
the. otlk'crs’ quarters, ga.rrisoii olfices, storas and shops hear tlio 
fftginientai one,^, sclmols convenient for access both for nien and 
children, nhureli and g^uniiasiura facing the parade, rnameci men’s 
quarters with those for ilie battalion, the liospital establishment, 
with quarters, in as isolated and airy a position as tlie site ahbrds, 
and any prison buildings in an inconspicuous corner. 

Buclj would be a fairly typical arrangement of the buildings of 
an infantry barrack ; and it wmuld be somowbat siniilar in other 
cases, except that with mounted troops the foot parade might be 
smaller, in which case there might be a stable square mounted 
parade?, probably behind or ilaiiking the men’s barracks, the stables 
ir-diig on the sulc nearest the men, wdth forage stores, forges, shops, 
riding Bchool, waggon or gun sheds round or abutting on the s^piare, 
inhrmnry stables^ isolated but not far from a forged and exercising 
ground and maneges farther in rear, tlio latter, liow'eyer, near the 
rhiiiig school. In all cases the general of the district obtains the 
opinions of an engineer ollieer, of a medical otlioer, of the oiheer iri 
charge, of the barracks, an<l of an olllccr of the branch of the service 
for w'hfo'h the biuhling is intended, and he fonvnrds the.se opinions 
with his opvn to the Whtr Oflice for approval. In the more important 
cases additional opinions and local informative! as to f 3 lmiatoiogy; 
are obtained, the site is exjdored by excavation and boringy and; 
the water soureea are tested, Frcqueutly the site, is also inspected 
by odlcerH of the headquarters staff, in order tliat they may have 
personal local knowledge to ii.«^.sist them in dealing with the pro- 
Ijosals put heforo theiji, which are lhe!i suhniittcd to the Army 
Sanitary Committee, who in all important cases inspect and consider 
fhem on the spot, b’inall}^ on the buildings, when completed, the 
general calls for reports a,s in the ease uf sites, and they are only 
takun iuto oeeupalion if they satisf^^ tlio officers consulted. 

Beales of fiocjr-.space and air-s]>aee have been laid down for men 
in their barrack rooms, iu hospital, in school and lecture room Sy hi 
diapei and in' coutinement, the more important of those scales 
embrai'ing all eliniafce.s. The }<ravisio3i of proper arrangemejits for 
veutihition is assmned,^ and the initial point, so to speak, is an 
allowaiicc of 57 feet of iioor-spaee and 600 cuhie feet of air-space 
per 2nau in a pcmiancnt barrack room in England, tlie allowance- 
• ibr ordmtivy liospital patients being ono and a half that amount of 
‘lloor-spaco and twice that amount of air-spacc. AVith these scales 
m a guide it is 'easy to ensure sufficient spacionsness in all other 
p ;tooma. To seem-e ilryness of site subsoil dnrmago Is resorted to 

necessary, and is always provided for unmetalled Burfaees 
homsj gueh as exercising grounds an4 maneges. Parades, 


nou oxpvbcu 1,0 m\mn rraine are mia aowm in grass, as 
‘'h f gravel, less dusty, anti more easily 

'To'' secure ■■diy'nesS'Of''M 
provided, and theurei of e?mli building, 
impervious coating of cement-concrete or paving, - 
and to keo]i. out wnhlm 
generally ado]ifecl foi- the sake of' 
during the last BO years of the IDth centurK' 
nsql JU ex|>osed positions* When well built these are 
eati^iaet^>ryfor buildings nptexceeding two storeys in height, 
■^^h0%;ht^Moir|e4tdree Tlieprwni^ 


m 


Is 


iiotK 


which rnivlit harbour dirt or Torinin am avoided as far an 
pos.dblc. "^Yith this objeut, during the last decade of I ho iq{h 
century, different kinds uf waier-proof .and dirt -proof fioems 'were 
used, so as to keep the space iimlcr them^ dry and clean. of 

them were free from objkdions of one kind or aJiother, and tljeir 
use is abandoned for the presoiic ; but the saiiilaiy importance of 
jiroviding such ilooi's is so great tluit it is io bo lojpi'd That miewed 
efforts will be made to devise a form suitable for harmcks. 

As for sanitation, the recognized principles of good diailuagc are 
adhered to, viz., tliat well- ventilated air-tiglit and water-light 
pipe drains .should he laid in siraight lines and uith 
even inclinations from point to point, wluu'c there 
should be manholes for inspeeiion and cleansing, in 
which cliaiigi's of direction and iiudiiiaiioii and junctions with 
other flrains should take xdaee. No tluiins are allowed to run 
under building.s, and the sanitary apxi.aratus therein is doubly cut 
off from the drains hy water-tra]? and air-disconnexion, the 
drains themselves being disconnected from the soTvers in the same 
way. The 'watcr-sujqjly is to cisterns containing sufficient for 
two flays at the rate of ‘20 gallons jicr head and per’hur:ae. Water 
is laid on for all necessary .services, that for sanitary purposes 
being always drawn from separate cisterns. Only cast or wrought 
iron is, as a rule, used for siqrply or service pi]>es. Tlie purity- of 
the water, both as received and as delivered, is guarded by 
periodical testing and analysis. Wlien pure water is scarce, there 
is sonietime.s a sexiarate .suxqdy-system of inferior water for sanitaiy 
and lire jairposes. With regard to the supjdy of jmre air, the 
pnncqde that holds the ticlil is that of through-ventilation, partly , 
by means of windoTVS on oxi|)osit 0 side.s of every building and of 
almost every room, and |Kirtly by a system of inlet and outlet 
ventilation that cannot bo coniplelely closed. Plnlf of the air 
admitted by inlets is brought directly to vcntilaiing grates, "which 
in cold weather w.ann it before x>a»sing it into the roihn.s. The 
clear sectional area of fresh air inlot.s is appruxiinatfc’iy equal to 
that of the outlet shafts, and is at the rate of 1 0 square inches per 
man in barrack rooms and *20 square iiiohes per patient in liospital 
Tvards. With this as a guide it is emsy to judge wiiat special 
ventilation .should bo provided in other rooms, according to Ihoxr 
use and occupation, bearing in mind tliat no room that is slept iii 
should be without a fresh air inlet and a <;himncy line or extracting 
shaft. As for light, the allowance in open positions is 1 square 
foot of glass to 100 cubic feet uf air-space, but this projiortion is 
exceeded in dark sil nations, in rooms that are tliroiiged at limes, 
such as recreation- and tap-rooms, und also in lavatories and bath- 
roenns, kitchens and sculleries, which cannot be made too light. 

Eor the sake of both light und air, bnikiings facing each other are 
X>Iaeed at lea.st as far apart as twice the height ironi ground iloor 
to eaves, and the ends of the spaces or lanes between them are 
kept open. With regard to sunshine, officers’ quartei'.s are planned 
so that no rooms intended for habitation .should face jiorth, while 
all other blocks of inhabited building.s, especially the ward-bloek.s 
of hospitals, are arranged to run apiiroxiniatel}’' north <'iikI south, 

BO that tlm majorit.y of windows may foce oast and w'ost and 
receive sunshine at some time duihig the day. As also bearing on 
the question of health it should, be nicntioned that, except a few 
attic bedrooms in one type of inarried ^([uarters, no rooms arc less 
than 9 feet high, tho great majority being from 9 feet t) inches to 
1 1 feet 6 iuehes high. 

The amenity of a barrack is secured partly b}" planting trees, 
espcoially ronnd the parade and reeroation ground, and by pro- 
viding a. certain nmounfe of shrubbery and gra.ss~])lot in eonnoxion 
with such buildings as the officers’ quarters and mess, sergeants* 
mess, recreation establishment, liospltnls, kc. ; and partly by such 
attention to architecture as is fairly consistent "with cronoinjq tlie 
result aimed at being to avoid a sordid or repellent appearance, 
and to emphasize the different buildings actcordirig to their occn- 
paidon and importance, In > some conspicuous situations, '.such as 
lacing So33thsoa Oojnmon, and on some historic sites, such as the 
Tower of London ^and Edinburgli Castle, the attention paid to 
architeeturo has rightly far exceeded this limit. Bouiidnesa of 
oonstruetioii- m 'a matter of course, for barracks are built to lost 
and not to sell The only pjoints worth mentuming, besides those 
already no'tieed, are that stains are almost altvay^s at‘ stonq or ' iron, 
and that, in order to keep down repairSj few bui]dihg.s have plas«‘ 
tered walls except those used hy officers and warrant officers, i’ 
sehoohrooms, and hospitals. Banaeks aro generally .lighted by gas, i ' 
both mtcnially and externally, or by mhieral oil when gas is .not', 
available* At some stations, however, electric light is bemk-^ ■ 

intmdiicety‘-espemll:y''Tor 
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nm- , XH* Tlie qaartermawter geth a se^vu-yoonierl, hoxm 
-lart&rs biuall moiiiB, ar.il the xiiliiig-iaaBter geb^ siBiihir 

’ aeeomiiiodailiou. vS}>ee.}al qiiartei^i for laarried oiflcur/? 
avo ako in ihtiive to bo oeeasiuiially inuviilciL The otlicm’ mesa 
contaius a mess-room, aiite-rooriij and billiard -room, with tlio 
nocessaiy oillces, and the blocli ol‘ oOicers*' qnavtors ainl mess is s‘.) 
dosignou that the oiheera ean reimb the mess under cover. For 
general, statf, and <lepartmoutal olijcors, qnaiicis are provided as 
auay he I’cqinrcd, generally in detachcil houses, and varying in 
size according to the probable rank of the ocenpa-ni, from thu 
house tor the general, ■with twenty reruns besides olliceB, In the si:v- 
or seveu-roointMl cottage of the manied uidc-de-cainp or Btaif 
captain. Warrant oilicers get quai'ters consisting of a living-roojii, 
kitchen, scullery, and throe bciirooms. Alanied sergeants and 
rank and file, numbering about iifty in the ease of aii infantry 
battalion, get quarters cousistlng of a living-room, small kitchen 
. - or seuUcry, and one, two, or throe b(MJroo]ns, according 
■' number of children. There have been several 

AO eis* -j^yppg of married soldiers’ quarters, each au irnprovenieiit 
on the last. In the latest type each quarter is .scdl’-containcd and 
opens oil' a verandah, each family having its own water-closet, 
reached by a ventilated lobby from the quarter itself. Near the. 
quarters is a good laundry Svith washing-room, heated drying- 
closet, ironing - room, and drying -ground. The proportion of 
quarters of each size is niaived at from statistics as to 10,000 
soldiei'.s’ familie.s, and, though, based solely on the number of 
children, it varies according to rank, and even according to the 
character of the barrack. For .sergeants are, on the whole, men of 
longer service than the rank and lile, and tlierefore have larger 
faniilies, and tlio married .sergoant.s and rank and file at depots 
have, as a rule, more years’ .service than tliose at headquarters, 
The proportion of quarters witli one bedroom ranges from 52 to 68 
per cent. ; with two bedrooms, from 35 to 27 per cent. ; with tliree 
bedrooms, from 5 to 13 per cent. Out of tlm 10,000 families 
referred to, no les.s than about 21 per eeni. had no children, about 
20 per cent, liad only one cliild, about 19 ^Mn* cent. Iiad two chihli'cn, 
about 14 per cent, had three children, under 10 per cent. Iiad four 
children, and only about 13 or 14 per cent, liad more than four 
children living witli tlie ])ar6iits, f.e., under 14 years of age if boys, 
and under 16 years if girls. 

Fur the single non-commis.sioried officers ami men of eaeh half- 
battalion, accoi’diijg to the late.st designs, two parallel two-storeyed 
' ^ , block's are built lacing each other, and about 200 ieet 

room^ ' Avitli verandah.^ on both iioors, and each coii- 

* taining two companies. Midway between these blocks 
is the cook-house fur the half- battalion, and attached to it is a 
bath-house and four company diying-roonis for wet clothes. OIo.so 
- to the cooli-houBe, and bet\yecn it and each harrack block, are 
company dining-roQm.s, with wa.sli-up sculleries. These five blocks 
of buildings arc connected by verandahs, so that from any barrack- 
room a man can go under cover to any room in that block, to his 
dining-room ami drying-room, to the bath-lioiiso and kitchen* 
The barracks for a haif-battalion occupy a srpiare plot, and can 
therefore be turned to face in the direction that may best suit the 
site. The barrack blocks contain for each company two sergeants’ 
rooni.s, two store-rooms, eight men’s rooms 30 feet by 23 feet 6 
inclics, eaeh for twelve men, and four abiution-room.s. Thus not 
only each company, but each section or quarter-company, has its 
own separate aeeomraodation. The barrack -rooms, 10 feet 6 inches 
in height, , afford 57 square feet of iioor-.space and 600 cubic feet of 
air-space per mam They have wimlows on opposite sides of the 
rooms, so as to give through- ventilation, and the beds are arranged 
■ with their- Iieads to an external wall, seldom Jess than IS inches 
' apart, and generally iu pairs, with a window and an inlet 
' ventilator b.) each pair. An arm -rack and shelves for each 
man’s arms, kit, and belongings arc fixed at the head of each 
bedstead, which can be shortened to half its length in the da}^- 
tirne, when it servos as a scftt. Fadi man has a box with a lock 
' beside his hod, and tables and fornns are ]n'ovided as I'oquired. In 
, \ the ablution-romns water is Itikl on a'nd basins provided at the rate 
f ^ ‘of one' to six iheli. Iu the cook-house is apparatus for all ordinary 
.. ..modes of cooking, except roasting before aii open fire. The batb- 
housCy with one. bj^th for the sergeants and four for the men of 
, thh dialf-battalxou, has 'hot. and cold Avater^ laid on,’ as' also have 
the wash-up souUeries, and thc dryiug- and dinlng-vooms arc heated 
hot water. Water-latrines and urinals arc provided, with all 
due yegartl to decency, iu eonvenieufc positions not far from the 
haitaek blocks, at the rate of 6 per cent, on the accommodation 

water-drainage ie not available, the earth-closet 


laid on to baths was only allowed at stations where many rceniiis^ ^ 
were TcCoiviMl. Kncii harrack.s were good iu essentials, hut the new 
lype givos much greater comfort. Any further advance in barrack- 
room ronslrunfcion is like]}' to be in the diri'ction of providing 
siqiaralc ciibicle.s for each hmii, a system wlncli, sonjo hope, will 
improvii recruiting in consoqueiico of the greater ])Tivficy alfoidcd ; 
against which advautagn, however, must be set dhiidvantages of 
a hygienic, disci] dinuiy, and social character. ■ ' 

The guanl-hoiisc, situated .at the main mj trance to the lj.'.iiTaek, 
contains a giia,rd - room, with a prisoners’ room o}«ming oii it, 
and four cells. A sntall-arm ammunition stf.)ro, fire- . 

engine house and ladder -si led, form part of the 
same blo*;k, (.sr are near it. Close to Iho guard -room 
arc Iho reglinental oiliccs, eiJilu'acing the commanding * 

oliicer’s oiUce, or orderly-room, the clerk’s office, and an uflicers* 
waitiiig-rooni. Hero also is the telegraph- or teloplioue-roonq. > - y 

when such is required. A medioal-inspoction-room, with waiting- , 
room, is also providiid if the hos}>ital is too far olf for the sick to be 
marched thitlier for examination. The drill-shed, facing the parade 
ground, and 150 feet longhy 30 feet wide, is usually open on one 
side and floored with gravel. When there is no gyranasimn it is ' 
closed on the fourth side, has a wood-block door and a little, 
gymnastic apparatus, and is lighted with gas. The shooting- • ' • 
galleiy is sometimes combined with the drill-shed. The sergcuwik^ 
mess, in a pleasant .situation not too close to the canteen or num’s 
barracks, hut; convenient for access both for single and married 
sergeants, cout.aiiis a mess-room, about 40 feet by 24 feet, und Hie 
necessary adjuncts and oifices, inchnling a jug-department witli 
separate entrance for sei'geants’ families, . ' 

The regimental in.stifcute consists of two parts, the canteen and 
the recreation establislmient. The fornier contains a bar, a ta]j- 
room, about 48 feet by 25 feet, with a stage at one end for music 
and entertainments, and a room for corporals, ’ with a- separate- .• 
entrance. There is also a separate jug-dopartment for sohHera’ 
wives, the necessary cellars and aocessories, and a fpiarttn* for tho^ 
manager. The recreation estahlishmmit, in a cheerful position - "r 
and quite separate Irom the canteen, though often lu'ar it, contains ~ • 
a recreation- or gamas-room, a ntading-rormi witli library, a coflee- ■ 
room and coifee-bar, Idtclieii and oilices, a grocery shop and store, . > 
with separate curranuo, and quarters for the manager. The 
i public-rooms have an area of about 2500 square feet, and are about 
I 15 feet high. Attached to the building, and capable of being used 
! for recreation wlien required, is a lecture-room 5br the instruction 
i of companies by their oincerK. Additional moans of recreation are 
I provided in the shape of a fives-court, a shooting-gal iery, and, . 

I when land is available, a cricket-ground and soldim’s’ gardens* 

I The reginibntal storo.s and sliop.s include an office for the tpmrter- ‘ ^ 
master, .stores for bread and meat, clolliiiig, general purposes^ coal, 

' nuisketry, and pioneers, and for oil, if the barrack is not lighted 
! by gas '^or electricity. Tiie shops are for tailors, sliocmakors^ 

I armourers, earponters, plumbers, painters and glaziers* Traii.s- - / 

I port stablos for six horses, with ]iarnes.s-room and forage store, ' - '.'k' 

I and sheds with gates for the Avaggons and carts usial qn peace 
' time, for mobilization vehicles and for two machine guiiB, complete , ' . 

' the purely regimental buildings. In mhlition, ihere aie the 
' garriyon acce.ssories, arranged to .serve all the barracks at un' ' 

' ordinary station, or groups of barracks at such a station as ^ " 
I Aldersiiot. . ' . ' 

The army service corps buildings may comprise ofdy the '‘b"' 

ordinary stores for bedding, utensils, imscrviee.ibie stores, &e,, 
and for forage for any mounted troojis, or tlu\y ' may -include 
bakeiT wnth fiour and bread stores, an abattoir with byres 
and ineafc stores, and reserve provision stoves, according to tlie ' ' 
cireuiustanees of the station. A chapel is seldom built Jor a single • > : 
barrack if arrangements cau he made for divine servic^es for the . / ■ 

troops at neigh bouriug places of 'wonsliip,- Oyinnasia. vary in 'k‘. . 

from 80 feet by 40 feet to XoO fact by 50 feet, according to the: > ' 

force they have to serve. Military jirisoUH fur the 3<mger senlcnoes , 
are few iii, number, and ]novost pmons for tho shorter sentenees ^ ’ - 
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requirements, and are certified it.,s fit for occixpation by tiie Inspector-- ' .f ' • 
geueraf of military prisons. ' ^ ' ’ ' ' 

' For the engineers there are ordinarily stores for' tools, 

Md-w'-orks, and a building yard, .-with' shops," 'stovas, a.hd-officosi 
while sometimes' pumping est-abJishmepts fed sewage, gas, deettic 
and railway works have also to be. provided* ‘ ' 

Bckoola are of tw^o' kinds,, one for men and. for eliildivu^bver 
seven yeans of age, under makers, and, the oilier tbr hhe yohiigei^ 

vMldreu, midof mistresses, L They are built in acebrdanba , , 

the principles and re|uIatiotts pf the GommiUee_ of Cbuhcir.fe 
Fdueafcion, modified slightly to- shit military toquiveSnoiits* BoMq;" 
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the provision of scats is at tlio rate of about one per on the 

married establisliment, with a similar Taraation in the case of largo 
and small aaunibers. 

Hospitals are fenced off from the rest of the barrack Iniiklings, 
and arc constructed in aceordaneo with the approved priiicijdes of 
ft hospital constrnetion, avoiding, however, the 

nospimii;, extravagance with which they arc often apj>licd. As 
there arc no facilities for treating in their quarters men who are 
slightly ill, many patients are admitted to military hospitals %vlio, 
Ilf civil life, would he out-patients, or would bo treated in their own 
hunies* The number of beds ]>rovided is at tlio rate of 5| per cent, 
on the strength of the garrison, exclusive of officers. In civil life 
the premsion of liospitai beds, at the rate of one per 1000 of popu- 
lation, is considered by some authorities to be fairly sufficient ; 
and even, if this proportion is multiplied fivefold, nothing more 
ciuphaskca tlxo dilfereuce of cluiraoter between civil and military 
liospitals than the contrast of such a number with the 58 beds 
per 1000 iwovided for the army. In the United Kingdom the 
allowaiiec of floor-space and air-space for patients is as follows : — 


For light cases ; 
For ordinary eases , 
For mfeetioUvS eases , 


Floor-space, 

65 square feet 
S5 

no ■' „ 


Air-space. 

900 cubic feet 
1200 „ 

1500 „ 


In a large 


f; 



iiHi 



The constmotion adopted is the pavilion system, 
hospital the iight-easc wards are for about 28 beds each, and the 
ordinary larged wards are for 22 beds, one of them specially fitted 
up and warmed for pneiiiuouia cases. There are smaller -wards for 
cases under observation, for prisoners, lunatics, ophthalmia, itch, 
and serious cases requiring quiet and special nursing. General 
reading-rooms and dining-rooms are provided for patients able to 
avail themselves of them. There are the usual accessories of a 
ho.spital, namely, the administrative department, the atores, 
kitchens, quarters for inc’dical staff and hospital orderlies, and for 
nursing sisters in the larger hospitals, in wliioli also are provided 
an operating-room, lift for recumbent patients, and apparatus for 
disinfection and deHtriiction, unless these processes can be carried 
out in existing local establishments; The isolation wards for in- , 
fcetions eases form a separate hosjutal as far as nursing goes, cut oif 
from the rest by double fences with neutral space between, and there 
is no covered communication between the different wards or ward 
blocks, which are at least two, and often three, in number, so 
that the three prevalent disejuse.s, scarlet h^ver, diphtheria, and 
typlioid, can be kept separate. A-t .some large .stations a separate 
isolation hospital is provided, witli its o\vn .stalfancl arliuinistration, 
and-divided into two portimis, one for men and one for women and 
/oung children, if the latter cannot be provided for in local 
lospiiials. Oeeasiomdly a liospitai for women and children is also 
■ provide<!, with a general wing and a maternity wing. 

The barracks for other branches of the army are very s-Iniilar to 
those for^infantry as far as officers and men arc concerned, with 
,, the addition of stables and tlnir accessories, sheds for waggons and 
.giius, stores and shops, to meet their several requirements. In 
stables each house is allowed at least 1500 cubic feet of air-space 
SMies* floor-space. The stalls, 11 

feet long by 5 feet 6 inches to 6 feet wide, are arranged 
against tlio outer -walls, with windo-ws over them. In addition to 
inlet ventilation at the eaves, fresh air is brought to eucli horse 
wiien lying dowm by ducts at a height of 15 inches above the tioor. 
Windows and skylights are jirovided to give 9 square feet of glass- 
space jier stall, and the windows are arranged on each aide of tlm 
stable, and are all made to open, so as to give cross ventilation. 
Stables generally have open roofs with roof ventilation, but if there 
, are rooms over them they have concrete ceilings and large extract- 
ing shxtt^ to carry oif vitiated air. Paving isgenerally'* of cement 
’ eoncrcte, as lydng unabsorhent and free from joints. It is grooved 
to prevent slipping as far as possible, the grooves being avi-anged 
to run ttj surface channels and to be easily swept out. Infirmary 
stables are similar but larger, giving IBOO cubic feet per horse ; 
but half the, infirmary accommodation of 6 per cent, on the total 
number of ■ horses is in the shape of loose boxes, some of thf 3 in 
•feted witli*Blings, and giving at least 2000 cubic feet per horse. 

, ,Twa of these boxes are in a separate building for isolation purposes. 

, AFor a cavalry regiment a riding-school 156 feet by 53 feet 6 
/inches,, 8; open maneges each 180 feet by 60 feet, and courses for 
inmpingand * 'heads and posts” exercise, about 1100 or 1200 feet 
;;\lchg by 150 feet wide, are also provided, as well as shops for saddlers 
and ^ddle-ttte makers, and a four -fire forge with a couple of 
hholosed shoeing sheds.' Bach horse and field artillery battery, 

. its own battery 

^tora,, shops for collar-makers and wheelers, forge, harness 
gnn-shed and manege ; while all other aceessoties are for 
Joint USA on a scale;^ proportionate to the number of batteries 
statibuoddsogether ^ and a sitoilstr in principle prevails in ^ 

army service corps, army 


the service the troop or company is the administrative unit, 
instead of the battalion or regiment. 

At foreign stations similar aecouimodation is provided for white 
troops, and the .sanm general ])rinciples hold both ibr European 
and native troops, but the air-space and iloor- spare 
allowed, and the details of eoiistrimtion, -vary greatly . 
according to climate and locality. The niain difierence 
is that in tropical and sub-trOpieai countries provision is made for 
the freest ixossible circulation of air below tlie^ ground floors of 
inhabited buikling.s, wliicii are raised at least 4 feet above cement 
concrete paving covering the site. All sucb buildings are ^U’ovided 
%Yith verandalis, generally on all four sides w'itliin the tropics, and 
Oil the sunny side, at any rate, at sub-tropical stations. These 
veraiidalis are coinmonly used for dining in, and as they take the 
place of ])assage.s, the internal arrangement of the buildings is, as a 
rule, simpler than at home. The s[)ace for Europeans allowed in 
harraok rooms varies from 60 sipiare feet of iloor-spacc and 680 
cubic feet of air-space in FTova Scotia and a hilkstatiou in Mauritius 
to 80 feet of fioor-spaco and 1000 feet of air-space at the hottest or 
uiihealtlnest stations, siicli as Port Louis in Mauritius, Sierra 
Leone, Ceylon, Singapore, Ac. ; W'hile in hospitals the allowance 
varies between 85 feet of floor-space with 1200 feet of air-space and 
110 feet of floor-space with 1600 feet of air-spacc, or 150 feet of 
floor-space with 2100 feet of air-s]>ace for infectious cases. For 
native troops in all climates the normal 57 feet of floor-space and 
600 feet of air-.space in barracks i,s generally adhered to. 

The aspect of buildings in hot climates is in most eases either 
north and south Instead of east and west, or else such as to catcli 
the prevailing winds. In some places it is necessary, especially in 
the case of hospitals, to fill the openings of the verandahs with 
movable lomu’es ; and in some station.^, siieli as Sierra Leone, 
where tornadoes are cominon, it is found advisable to enclose, the 
verandalis to a considerable extent to prevent the rooms Iroin being 
flooded by driven rain, or to provide hurricane shutters. The 
inode of construction varies greatly, according to the custom and 
resources of the country, both as regards labour and materials, the 
local construction being generally adopted, provided it; gives 
sniliciently sound sanitary and vermin - proof buildings. " For 
several stations, however, it has been found cb caper as "well as 
better to send many of the materials from England, even including 
bricks. In huiTicaue countries, if wooden buildings arc used, 
they should not he more tlian one storey in lieiglit. Ii'i earthquake 
comitries one-storoyed wooden buildings with iron frames are the 
best, and they should have wooden ceilings instead of plaster. In 
wliite-ant countries as little wood should bo used as possible, and 
that should be, ant-proof. 

Outside India British barracks have to satisfy the manifold 
needs of all the branches and establishments of an army of up- 
wards of 200,000 men; or, in other words, they form a landed am! 
house estate of the value of somewbere about 40 nnllion pounds, 
scattered in many hundreds of localities all over tlie world, with 
all kinds of varieties of climate, position, and altitude, subject to 
many diflerenfc s 3 \stems of law and goverument, and adapted to 
meet the customs, prejudices, and religious requii-emonts of many 
diflereiit races. ^ 

Indta.—Tlio changes 'which have led np to the present 
status of barracks and military sanitation in India are 
directly traceable to the rccominoiidation.s of the Iloyal 
Commission of 1859, and are primarily aeconn table for a 
not decrease in the annual army death-rate in India, vsince 
that date, of about 54 per miiie, from 69 to 15 per 
niille. In the upkeep of the necessary standard pdans 
and regulations, whether for British or native troops, In 
hills or ^plains, the C4oveTnment of India is guided hy the 
Boyal Engineers and medical services. Further assistance 
in these matters is given by special sanitary commissioners, 
who report annually on the health of the troops, and 
incidentally on the military works carried out in each 
Presidency, and by the Army Sanitary Committee at home; 

Parliament being kept informed of all Indian sanitary ' 
measures in a consolidated report framed every year by ./ .j 

hiaterMly ■ ^ from ' that "bf the' ''United" ' 

of obtaining . sufficimt .gradimts or, . - l 
known aa tho ^ removal ** and «H,T<a'f'A’nt«! Ttn ■f-u.a ^ v'4 
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isolated plote of ground, wliere it is lightly buried in a aeries of 
shallow trenches, hi the trench system, which is ccmittonly 
used by natives and in camp, the latrfucs them&ol\''CS are on tlio 
disposal ground, and consist of light serc?oiis which are daily slufted 
over the trenches, the ground in cither system being subseHi^ueiitly 
ettlfcivated. Incineration is also sometimes used. Waste whaler 
iVoiu cook-houses and baths is carried in chatmels to, ur poured 
from rocojitacles over, patches of grass or neiglibmiring gardens. 
Although readily open to inspection, and well suited . to a country 
where space is often unlimited, these operations require the most 
rigid regimontai supervision ; and the necessary precautions to 
this end, together with the proper sanitary policing of all native 
lines and bazars, are among the most important safeguards of the 
health of the army in India. 

"SYliile ])ipe systems for water supply are now being generally 
introduced, the older method of direct carriage from wells or 
reservoirs by hand, bullock, or cart is still practised. Special care 
is taken to ensure a pure as well as a plentiful supply in the 
immediate neighbourhood of every barrack. 

Sites for barrack and hospital buildings, being more extensive, 
allow greater dispersion and consequently freer circulation of air 
among buildings than is either necessary or possible at home ; 
paratle and cricket grounds and soldiers’ gardens are easily pro- 
vided, and tree ijlaiiting is general. For British troops double- 
storeyed barrack blocks, with sleeping rooms above and day-roorns 
and other regimental accessories belowq w’ere very generally intro- 
duced after 1859. Single-storeyed barracks, while more convenient, 
are, however, found to be equally sanitary if sufficiently raised 
from the ground, and are now the ruling type. Each standard block 
(for half-company, half-troop, etc.) consists of two dormitories 20 
feet high, giving 90 s(piare feet and 1800 cubic feet per man (this 
allowance was frequently given before 1859), with central mess-room 
aifording 80 square feet j)er man, and a sergeants’ quarter of two 
rooms and bath-room at either end. A store for each barrack room 
is i>rovided in the verandahs, 'which are 12 feet in width. Detached 
lavatories, which are provided at the rate of one to each two 
barrack blocks, contain fixed basins at 20 per cent, and private 
abliition-rooins at 8 ])er cent., water being laid on from outside 
cisterns. A large plunge-bath is also generally supplied to every 
lialf-battallon. Cook-houses are arrangeil in blocks for 2 companies, 
and liave each 2 kitchens, 2 cooking places, and 2 cooks’ rooms. 
^Native cooks are still generally employed, and the api)aratus is of 
the simplest. 

Married ipnirters are of six classes, three for sergeants, varying 
with rank, and three for men, varying Y-.'iUi size of lUuiilies, as 
follows : — Sergeanta^ quarters. — Class A, 1 sitting- and 2 be<l- 
rooms ; class B, 1 sitting- and 1 bed-room ; class 6, do. (.smaller). 
Mmi's quarters. — Class 3, 1 sitting- and 1 beil-room j class 2, do. 
(smaller) ; class 1, 1 bed-.sitt3ng-rc)oin. There is a bath-room in 
tiie verandah in all cases. Although the married establisliinents 
in India are liberal — viz., 100 per cent, for .sergeants and 4 per 
cent, for rank and hie — it is found in practice tliat these figures are 
never W'orked up to ; and the percentage of married quarters 
actually provided is as follows for the different arms :~ 


Sergeants . 
liank and file 


Infantry. 
Per cent. 

1-25 


Cavalry. 
Per cent. 
40 
3 


Aitillery. 
Per cent. 
56 


Warrant officers’ quarters consist of 1 large sitting-, 2 bed- and 2 
bath-rooms, besides cook-house and outside latrine. 

The institute contains a liquor bar (iio%v invariably in a separate 
building), a library, and a recreation and refreshment portion, 
corresponding to the English canteen and recreation establish- 
ments, but on a slightly more lavish scale. Tiie remaining 
‘.accessories are also more liberal, notably in the case of the 
voluntary shops,' which include tinsmith’s, printing, painting, 
bookbinding, and watchmaking shops. Furniture stares in charge 
of the royal engineers, who make the furniture, are /in extr/i ; 
-■whilst laimdries are -never found except in hospitals, owing to the 
'general adoption of the native outdoor system of \vasliing. 

. ' Stables for mounted branches consist of long double rows of stalls 
14 feet by 7 feet, in which the horses are picketed, lacing inwards 
to a ceiiti’a! passage ; the construction is light, and mangers arc 


adjunet of every barrack. Transport lines or standings for pack ~ 

animals are also neecHsary where the latter arc kept regimen tally. 

In hill .stations or convalescent depots the scale of aceomirnMia- 
lion is somewhat reduced, tlie individualallowance being 60 square 
feet and 000 eubio feet. The type buildings are light permanent 
huts dedgned in bay.s, capable oi being eoinldned in any nmnbers, 
with ui* without verandahs, closed or open. ■' ’ 

Kative ])arnicks ;ire, e:vce[»i in special c/ises, biiilt by the sepoj’'s ’ , 

w'ith niatcnals provided by themselves, a.s in the cavalry, or as in ' , 

the inffiirtry, out of a hutting allowance granted by Oovernmtafr, 
the biiiklirig.s, when comjdeted, becoming in the former case the • . ' 

pixq>erty otMhe men, and in the latter that of Government, The ■ ; 

Ibiuins of (:m.struct.ioii .’ire, owing to the native inode of life, essen- 
tially simple, and vary slightly in different parts of the country. • * 

Quarters lor Timrried non-commissioned officers and niei] con.sist of 
liue.s of huts 12 feet to 14 feet high, slightly raised off the ground, . . . 

and divided into separate single rooms, about 12 feet by 10 feet, ' ■ ; - /' 

with verandahs, bath-rooms, and court-yards, wdicreby privacy i . 

and individual responsibility for eleanline.ss and proteolion of 
property are ensured. For unmarried men, continuous huts or 

pen dais,” with non-cominissione’d officers’ rooms, are providodj 
giving a minimum of 60 square feet and 810 cubic feet per man hr ^ ’ 

the plains, and 4.5 square feet and 400 cubic feet in the hills, lu 
some eases two single men are allotted to a married man’s quarter. ■ 

Native officers have separate establishments similar to the married ' ' 

Bieids quarters, but with a varying number of rooms and proportion ' ■ ’• 

of seiwants’ huts and outhouses, according to rank. The remaining ^ 

accessories of a native barrack, wliich are provided and built by • . ' 

Government, are on the same simple scale, no permanent latrincis, . ' . '■ •. -.’•i/ 

cook-hou.ses for married men, ablution -rooms, mess- or recreation- '/ ; • - 

rooms being required, and no furniture, &:c., being provided. 

Native cavalry have open standings for their horses (which are - . 

their own property) adjoining their quarters, and sheds for ea.mels . , , 

and saddle-rooms are provided. In the native mountain artilleiy 

stables are generally built for the mules. ■ ; , I 

Qu/irtcrs and messe.s for European officers are occasionally provided ■ ^ 

by Government at reasonable rents, according to rank ; but more 
often officers make their owm arrangements for hiring, thoir pay 
being intended, except in special cases, to cover either contingency. 

Where neither of these course.s is po.ssible Government occasionally -'-."v 

advances the necessary money for building at a luodorate rate of . . I 

interest. 

Hos}dtals for Britisli troojis are allotted on the station, system. 

The tyj.)ical ward block consists of a single -storeyed building in the 

vstylo of a half-ccmipany barrack, and conlaiiiing, besi/le-s ihe lUH'.es- 

sary wards, one attendants’- and one day- room, with bath-rooms, l -(i 

at the ends. The bods, reckoned at 10 to 12 per cent, of garrisoiu ■ ' ' ' • 

are allowed 120 square feet and 2400 cubic feet in ordinary wards, ' 

and 150 square feet and 3000 cubic feet in separate isolation '’ v, \ 

blocks. These latter, in common with officers’ •wards, are provided at 

speck] stations only. A women’s and childreiks ward, witli a ‘ ; '.y;- 

matron’s quarter to every ten bods, is usually an adjunct of every v ' 

hospital, the beds being calouhited at *8 per cent, of the men, in 

garrison. 'Wards for follower.^, for severe cases or accidents, at • ’ ' ' 

fixed proportions for different units, are Iniilt auii kejit up by - / r;. ’ . 

the departments concerned. The remaining hospital baildiiigs , . ■ « ' 

comprise quarters for lady nurses and medical subordinates, 

with outhouses and stables; lines for hospital servants, an I 

administration block, with stores, cow-shed, aihbuhmce-shal, ■ V..' -. • 

lamp-room, guard-room, mortuary, disinfector and latrines, ablution- . ' 

roonivS and laundry. In the hills provisions are smiilar, but some* ' 

what curtailed, the allowance per bed being 102 square feet. ' . 

In the case of native troops, although the station huspiial 
system is approved for new barracks, the existing hospitals are ‘ 

ehiefiy regimental The main building, which follows g<iiCrally ' / " 

the limis of the ward block for British troops, includes tlio ward?,, * ' > > . , , ». 

giving 60 square feet and 810 cubic feet per bedlas well /k 
adininktration offices, stores, and bath-roonis. The euakhouses, 
latrines, vvasbing-well, mortnaiy, and quarters an- pirovhled 
Separately. Hut wards for contagious diseases, giving 110 square '"A , ’ 


■' dispensed mill. The iloors are normally of earth, periodically 
\ ^ renewed, or of more permanent material if readily available. Opeii 

*' ' ’ terraces for use of horses in temperate weather are often built 

‘ . -V*"'* 'rregimentally. Separate harness-rooms, stores, and night picquot 

: -T/ ’ ' .v', l'\ guard-rooms are invariably provided. Infirmary stables general] v 


11 
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shed. Closed riding-schools are unusual, and 
‘ \ " /’ ; the open maneges are fewer than in the Dnited Kingdom. All 

V ‘‘5 inounted corps are allowed dummy waggons and trucks for prueti 


are more frequent tliun in the United Kingdom. Walls are " 
usually of burnt bricky built hollow, or of solid sun-dried bricks ' • 

or stone. Raised plinths are commonly filled in, but are soine- ,i y-* ^ 

times arclied. Roofs are eitlicr flat, or single- or double-tiled, nr ^ ^ 

occasioualiy of corrugated or plain sheet iron at hill .slatidns — ^ 
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t*oi 5 .’^ist of piinkalis pulled in series, or of tatties or Bbre lumlles 
hi the doorways kept contiimally wet, or of Iherin-anlidotes b}’’ 
wliicii air is artiilciiiny fcFrced through wok tlbro into tlie romps. 
■\Vliere oke-tno or other lueeRanical power is nut available for 
working tbeso ap[>liauees, a special stail'is hired for this purpose. 
Kvce]?t at very large siatiuns where gas is specially inade, the 
lighting of ba-rrucks is almost universally by oil lamps, the siamlard 
patierii lamp hoing enusidered anliieiein: to light 200 Sfpiare lo(?t 
of hour, and eaeli British soldier iu barracks being allowed 45 
Ffpjaro feet ui' such illiumnatcd area. For other military buildings 
lighted by Govcrnriient the ninnbei^ of lamps is regulated by a 
h£?.d scale. Barracks for native troops are not lighted by 
Oovernuicnt. (e, K. H.) 

AuTHoniTnis. — Th^ .A7^my IjooJc for the B'diisli Erajylre. 
Roudon, F. Richtkr, '"Gebiiude fur Militar. Zweeke’’ 

(in IlmaUmch der Ardiitdiur). Damist,, 1887. — BnoCKiTAns. 
ICoftm’satio'ds Lexicon^ Idth cd. 1895. — klEVEii's Xonversaf/ion's 
Zcxieo7if 5i,h ed. 1898. 

B0.rr0.“francaL| a town of Sicily, in the Italian 
pu’ovinco of CaitauiBsettaj 11 miles S.E. from Oaltanis>setta. 
It has sulphur inineB, olive-oil iiullsj and sul].)iiiir springs. 
' Population (1881), 0052 ; (1891), aBout 10,000. 

Ba.f ra.S1C| y II la, the capital of a province of the same 
• name in the department of Bolivar, Colombia, South 
America, and the great commercial centre of the republic, 
•situated oil a slightly sloping pilain on the left bank of 
-A the- Magdalena river, about 7 miles from its mouth, and 
about 85 miles K.E. of Cartagena. The river below the 
towu' being dangerous for large steamers, it is connected 
' V 2 th the ocean by a railway running to Puerto Colombo 

■ (Sabariilla), whore there is a steel pier 4000 feet in length, 

■ permitting the approach of vessels drawing 26 feet of 
water, and aflbrdmg accoininodation for five large ocean 

, steamers. Situated at the initial point of the navigation 
. . of th.o Magdalena river, on which there is an excellent 
service of steamboats to Honda 592 i miles distant, 
Barranquilla now more than rivals Cartagena as a com- 
mercial centrOi Originally founded in 1G29, it is only 
vvitliin recent years that it has risen into importance. 
It is' regularly laid out, and the better-class houses are 
surromicfed by beautiful gardens, wdiilo the business poi> 
-tion contains many Hue wareiiousevS. A fe^v of the houses 
are constructed of -wood, those of the better classes being 
; built of brick with tile roofs, -and those of the poorer 
classes of clay supported by a framework of split guadiia 
cane, the roofs being thatched with rushes. There 
by are three Boman Catholic churches and a Protestant 
■ ' ' ini,ssion, the other principal public buildings being the 
,, ■..■.market, the hos}»ital, and the theatre. The city is supplied 
, y with, water- from the Magdalena river, and possesses a 
i . telephone system, and a street railw^ay with cars drawn by 
mules. .There aye large tanneries, shoe factories, hat 
/lactoiios^ till shops, soap and candle w'orks, brick and the 
works, match w^rks, furniture works and ram distilleries. 

' ThC' population now approaches 50,000. (%\ r, h.)' 

Ark. , ■ iBarrej a city of MTishingtoa county, Yermont, U.>S.A., 
norih; of the centre, of the state, a few miles south of 
MoRtp.elier,; the -state .capital, on brandies of the Central 
;/:,fbyniQnt and of the Montpelier and Y^ells Elver Hallways, 
y bfomorly a village in l^arre town, it has been separated 
f latter and given a city charter. Population 

414,65 (1900), 8448/ 


Lawrence (18S1-1891), Ameiican 
’Is.yas bo^n of Irish parents in Paterson, NJ., 4th 

profession gradually cbmihg, into- prominence in 

he was acting with 
6- apd Edwin . Booth, - He .sBrve&wifh 

oiuih: thereMl'.'wai.; 


He reiideivd the drama ol his country a special service by 
successfully producing new plays at a fiine when the 
I Aiiiorican playwright was alniost wiihont recognition. He 
frequently supported Edwin Booth, who "waH a dose 
personal friend, playing always with admirable iutelligenco 
and distiiiclioii. A.mong his many and -^xtried jiarts may 
be. mentioned Hamlet, Lear, I^faebeth, Shylock, Hiehard 
lit., lYoIsoy, Benedick, Hichdieu, David GatTiek, Hernani, 
Alfred Evdyn, Lanciotto : and Ills performance, of liicheUed 
was one wliich attracted considerable attention wlien he 
appeared in London. lie 'wrote a life of Edwin 
Forrest in the American Actors Series (Boston, 1881), and 
an admirable sketch of Edwin Booth in Edioin Booth and 
Ilis Contemporaries (Boston, 1880). He died 20th March 
1891. 

! Bar rll cads a police burgh of Renfre^vshirc, Scot- 
land, 8| miles S.W. of Glasgow by rail. Iron and bravss 
w'orks, calico-printing, cotton-spinning, and the manufac- 
ture of sanitary appliances are all now^ important. A 
drainage scheme has been inaugurated. Popiilaticn 
(1891), 8215; (1901), 9855. 

i BarriCj the capital of Siincoo county, Ontario, 
Canada, 53 miles H. of Toronto, on Lake Sinicoe. It is 
an important railway centre on the Grand Trunk Eaihvay, 
and has steamboat communication “with various points on 
Lakes Sinicoe and Conchiching. It contains raihvay sho])s, 
agricultural implement -woiks, and saw and grist mills. 
Population (1881), 4804; (1899), 59S0. 

Barr©W«-ira«Fyrn0SSy a civil parish, municipal, 
county (1888), and jiarliaiuenhyy borougli (1885), sea]jort 
and market town of Laneashhv, England, including the 
isle of \YaIney ; 87 miles HkNAV. of Maiidiester by ruiL 
' The corporation consists of a mayor, 8 aldermen, and 24 
councillors. The cemetery, with tlu'ee mortuary clia]')els, 
covers 55 acres. The educational institutions include a 
; school of science and art, a girls’ liigh vsehool, a higher- 
grade board school, and a technical school (1901). The 
principal building is the new^ towm hall, wdiich is fronted 
fry a statue of Lord Fixaierkk Chveiniish (assassinated in 
Dublin, 1882). The main re.servoirs of the water supply, 

90 acres in area, will hold 578,000,000 gallons. The 
Bessemer steel 'works now liave only 9 blast furnaces in 
use, but the works of one firm of, slhplmiklers cover 82 
acres, and the slipways allow of the biiilding of 14 vessels 
at a tiino. There .ha-^n come into importance a p>etroleiim 
I establishment holding over 22,500 tons of oil, and a paper- 
I pulp factory employing al>out 450 hands. ^Sailing vom^h 
i at }.iurt in 1888 were 88 of 10,599 tons ; steam vessels. 51 
i of 53,487 tons: in 1899— sailing vessels, 227 of 31,1^55 
I tons net reg, ; steam vessels, 1162 of 444,957 tons net ' 
reg. Vessels entering port in 1888 Avere 2283 of 460,579 ■ 
tons; clearances, 2206 of 452,202 - tons ; • in 1899 — ' 
entmimes, 1389 of 476,212 tons net reg.'; clearances, 1377- C't 
of 455,408 tons net reg. The imports of foreign and 
colonial loroduce for 1899 amounted to the value of 
C$721,519 against ^396,240 in 1888, Population of the 
civil parish, the -iriunicipal and county borough, and ihb 
parliamentary borough, which are all tliree cd-extensive, 
covering amarea of 21,009 acres (induding 11,000 acres’ of 
Bmd tmil water) (1881), 47,259 ; (1891), "51,712; (1901)^ 
57,589. , • , . ' f-' y 

^ a to-wn and seaport of England, bn the Bridol 

Channel, opposite Barry Island, 8 miles ■ b!'> Oardif, 

m the southern- parliamentaiy division of GkmorgansMre. 

In 1894 the panshes of Bany, 

and part of St Andrews' and 'of Siilly/'Vi^ere domtitntdfl 
urbanbaahitarv district of Barrv fi4 













populous /iucl important" town., Besidi’S tiio diiirclies of 
BtKlebolas (1. BTC) andBt Paul (1893) thoro are niiuirrous 
dissenting •|)];icos of worshi|>. There are alsci iliree hoard 
sehoolsj a county scliool, a seamen's institute, a free lihraiy, 
aiid a market, ami two weekly newspLipers. Area of m'])an 


Dodk No. 1 . 

Dock No. 2 {\n cons 
Ikisiii 

Deep Look IkitriUio,. 


eial Graviacc Dock 


Burry Graving Dock Co.s 
Graving Dock . . . 

Timber-Float (in conatrnctioii) 
Entrance Gliamiel from tlic 
Breakwater Heads to Deej^ 
Loclv Gates . . . 


(llstliet, acres. PopiilaUtm (JSii]), 13,37S;. (1901), 

27,028. ■ Barry, iloc'ks,D‘he tirst of Tvli.leb was opened in 
1S89, lie aBout 8 rniks B.W. of Cardii'k and 4 miles B.’W. 
of I'Viiartln The folb.^wijig are tlie diinensioiis of the 
docks : — 
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Barry Kaihvuy Company’s graving dock can bo president of the Melbourne public library, national 
divided into outer and inner docks of 384 and 359 feet gallery and museum, an'd was one of tlie first to foster' 
respectively; depth on outer sill H.W.O.S.T., 2G' 8"; the volunteer movement in Australia, To his exertions 
li.W.O.N.T.j 18' 4". Barry Graving ’Dock Company’s is due the prosperity of the two institutions “with which ' 
graving dock can be divided into outer and inner docks of his memory is identified. The university was founded ^ 
354 feet each : average deptli on sill, spring tides, 24' 8"; in 1854, and was throvni open to women in 1880, It 
neap titles, 16' 4". JNo. 1 Dock and Basin ai'e provided .has three aliiliatcd colleges, Trinity (xinglicaii), Ormond’ 
with 11 liigli- and 10 low-level hxed, 2 high- and 3 knv- (.Eheshyterian), Queen’s (Wesleyan), and a col^servatoriurn 
* level .tiioviible, coal staiths : ami 31 cranes, including 20 of iniisie. The total number of graduates is 2006, about 
nio vwble auvl 4 fixed liycbuulicbailiist cranes and one 50-ton half being in arts, and the remainder in inediciut- 3 , law,- 
crane. The total tonnage jucreasLHl frojii 567,958 for half- and sckmce. Tlie total inunlaT of persons attending 
year ending 1889, .'o 1,290,065 .for half-year ending 1895. lectures in 1898 was 068, and 147 took degrees. The 
iVhen the tloek was opened in 1889 all the railway service teaching stall* niiinbers 35, and about 1100 persons ])resent 
wa.s between Barry and Oogiin. Now there is a through- thejuseives for matriculation every year, of whom about ^ 
service between Barry, Carditf, and the ’Bute docks, 500 pass, ]>ut a large jwoportiou do not }mrsut 3 their 
between Barry and I’ertli in the Kiioiidda valLyv ; axel studies any farther. The total income of the university' 
between Cardiff, Barry, and Bridgend. There arc .in 'J898 was £30,110, of which £9000 was contributed"’ 
altogether about 29J- miles of I'aiiways of the Barry iiail- by the Government. The jMelliouriie public library was^ 
way Company connecting the dock with the various opened 3rd July 1853, is free to every one, contains' 
collieries and with the Tafl* Vale Company’s lines at 480,000 volumes including pam]>hlets ami periodicals, - 
Benaj’th Dock. "Wlien completed, the Bute, .Rmarth, and ranks as the tenth library in the British domiiiionsyand iS'. 
!;'l Barry docks, ail comprised within the Port of Cardllf, will visited by aJjout half a .million of people e\ury year. . Tlio ’ 
have 14 miles of quayage, and about 200 miles of sidings. national gallery of Victoria contained, in 1898, 434’ oH 

iQQA\ -o 1 puintings, 3451 statues and works of art. The total sitm 
, ■ Barry, Sir Redmostd Brm.sh Upended Ly tbe tn,stees has been £60n,000. (n.o.i.;) 

' coioruai judge, son of Maj.-Gen. 11. G. Barry, or Baliyclough, ^ ^ 

county Cork, was born in 1813. He was educated at a Ba^rsi^ a town of British India, in tlie Sliolapiir dis 
military school in Kent, and at Trinity College, Dublin, trict of Bombay, lying within a tract entirely surrounded 
wdiero he graduated B. A. in 1833, and was called to the ’Irish by the Nizam's douiiuions. It k situated in -1,8“ 13' H 
i,barin.l83S. He emigrated to Australia, and after a sho.rfc kt. and 75“ '44' E. long. Population about 20,000 
' * “ ktay at Sydney wont to Melbourne, with which cit}^ he was Barst is a fioniishing centre of trade, exporting to Bombay 
ever afterwards closely identified. After ])ractislng his large quantities of cotton and oilseeds.; 'It lias eight 
' profession for some years, he became commissioner of the factories for ginning and pressing cotton— some on a; large 
' -.//Court .of requests, arul after the cimtion in 1851 of the scale. It is connected with dlie main line of /the Great 
.’'/.‘Colony of Yictoxia, out of the Port Phillip district of New Indian Peniuauk lhiilw;?iy by a light railway of 22;m'il’ck, 
South Wales, mm the first soli citor-generai with a scat the propeiTy of a- company, which ’will be extanctel 
'/ ■ • iu the legislative and executive counciis. Buijsequentlj miles .in another direction to Pandharpur. 

;>•; Bart hJaseapS town 

■ ■■ #ef-justice aiy oP they^overmiieni He ^ co«t1agoc4 19 b’.Uc« by'rail w' by N. from Btid 

Vzctona at.tk^ Exkbx- It bas a mercaBtile Jieiand a.sehwl of 

, was togbted m 1860 and /i. or«tod k.C.M.G. m Vopulatin (1895), 6223 ’ ' " ‘ " 

^i|ll||p^lil^ih?^ll#monii;Barry^wa^dhehrstipemp4;iWVmt0ria:;vi£/s 
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was born at, B 











-s „ ■ ' / ‘ intimate friejickliip Tliiers and Miguet ^vhidx 

‘ ■ > , ' ' • ’ ' ■' cootinuod all \m life, Tu 1833 lie quitted politics for a 

sC ' devote laimself to Hieratiire, and especially the 

: - of amdent pliilosophy, Victor Cousin had won 

«: . translator of Plato, Bartlielemy Baiuh-Hijaii’c 

in like manner fittacliod hiiusclf to Aristotle, aud under- 
fnok a translation of Ms works. The first of thirty-five 
. ; ' ■ volumes appeared in 1837 and the last in IS<)2. This 

j; ' great work gained him the patronage of Cousin, a seat in 

■: i Academy, and tlie professorship of ancient philosophy 

2 i'A ' S>SSV;;' V- A'.' - the College of France. During its progress lie published 
■Jit?' A'? /,‘i a treatise on .'2V^c of uiristotle^ 1839, and another on 

|A':.;iAb.hAV/!^A AleMndria^ 1845. The rcYohition of 1848 

' 'I brought Min back for a wMle to j>ublic life; he entered 

;j Assembly, and was president of the commission on 

h ■ ^ ^ ^ - Pitblic iiLstructi on, but iipou Louis ]Nhi|Kdeon\s 

't ' . ' ■ again gave up concern in public athiirs. Absorbing 

\l V‘ ' . ’ In Sanskrit studies he produced important works 

; on the Vechf, 1854, and on Buddhism, 1858. In 1855 

•i , ' in Egypt, and in the following year published 

i . - ^ ^ ’■'^n country, warmly \dndit‘ating Ms friend 

- A ’ Lessiqis's project, at that time much contested, for the con- 

A ^ . siruction of the Suea Canal. After the disasters of 1870 

A;: A. A': £iwA^-A' :A-- V-V ' ' Baint-Hilaire reapjjeared in politics, exerted 

;/ ‘ ^ utmost efiorts to secure the election of Thiers as pro- 

I . y ' visional President of the Ptepuhlic, and upon this taking 

I , place became his secretary, and continued his most inti- 

A ; . idd ■ ’ conhdant aud counsellor until the statesman's death. 

I "tA^ ; ' . he was inade jmrpetuai senator, and he w^as 

I : ^ " -s, ‘ Minister of I oreign Affairs in J ules Ferry s cabinet, from 

I ' fA,^ > ^ Beptember ^880 to November 188L 3:he most important 

r ■ -''r event of Ms administration was the annexation of Tunis 

[ ; ■ ^ |A ^ . under the form of a French protectorate, w^Meh he actively 
^ r r* r His latter years were chiefly employed in 

' “A ' A ’■ ' ‘ writing the life aud publishing the corresj^ondence of his 




I - ' ' . , writing the Iito aud publishing the correstiondence of his 

= 'I":-.'/. fo««er patron, Victor Cousin, who had beciuoathed him a 

' b t ’ ' handsome fortune; he also commenced a new edition of 

i: Cousin’s translation of Plato, wMch he did not Hvo to 

: '■ - '■ a>»‘plote.^ He died, lalwuriug to the hist, oii 24th Istov- 

. Ajnoiig. his. other; works tniay ,• be named 
^ a- translation^of .Marchs 


" ' 'fMomet' et l& Oorcui, 1835, a tiunslatiou of Marci 

li ; ■' Aurelius, and a metrical torsion of the Iliad. (n. a.) 
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' B0.irtl0tty (1820 ), American publisher 

and comjuler, was born in Plymouth, Massaclinsetts, on 
, , , ; the 14th of June 1820, He became the university book- 
/v.: .sdlor (aud also a, publisher) in Cambridge, Massaclinsetts, 

and from 1805 to 18^0, when he retired, w^as a, member 
of , the bookselling and publishing firm of Little, Brown 
in Boston. In 1855 he published tho first 
.edition of his dictionary of Familiar Q'liotatiom, long the 
best-known collection of the sort, and in 1894 (althouo-h 
Jt; hfd , been copyrighted five years before), after many 
years laboui-, ho published his Mew and Comilete Con- 
.;ir ;..r VerM I,ul.e.v to Wm-dk, Phr^ms, and Pasmaes 

' . m^the MramxUu IForks of Shnleespedre ; laith a Simph- 
ifientary Cmiemxh.nce to the PoeAM— surpassing any of its 
)red.ocegsors in the number and fulness of its oitatidhs 
rom-tho poet’s writings. 

lltL?®*’!'®*?’’?.®*'?’ .Rwssell (1806-1886), American 

^ liTugiustic student, was bom in Provi- 

Jhode fohmd, 23rd October 1805, and died there 
Ms minor, writings -were 
t^l. ^ixatiers • connected ’with the earlier or later 

. he :,..was . secretary 
1872; but his place hi 
sclioIa^Mp^ is,chiefiy due' to Ms JDicMonam/ of 

ip 1850 p 
-dater dialcet-ehanges have, 





h ness, was long of %’'alue to students of language, ami ‘ A-.h/ 

a remains the chief contribution to the subject. ^ 

Barwani^ a native state of India, in the Bhopawar ' ■ - 
d agency. It lies in the Satpura Mountains, south of the 

Narbada. Area, 1362 square miles ; population, about ' 

80,000; average density, 59 persons per square niilc^, 

® Many of the inhabitants are Bhils. Eevenue (1897-08)" 

^ Es.3,14,246 subsidy to Bliil corps, Rs.4000. Tlio chid; 

^ whose title is Piana, is a Eajpiit of the Besodia clai/ 

^ connected with the Udaipur family. The forests are 
^ under an English official. The town of BhawanI is 
J situated near the left bank of the Narbada. Ponulation' 

^ about 5500. * 

^ Baryeg Antoine Louis (1795-1875), one of 

, the greatest sculptors of the French school, was born in 
; Paris^ ill 1795. Like many of the sculptors of the 
; Eenaissaiice he began life as a goldsmith. After studying 
under Bosio, the sculptor, and Gros, the painter, he\Yas 
admitted to the Ecole des Beaux Arts. But it vus not 
till 1823, when he was %vorking for Faucorinier, the gold- 
smith, that he discovered Ms real bent from watching the 
wild beasts ill the Jardin des Plantes, making vigorous 
studies of them in pencil drawings w^ortliy of Delacroix 
and then modellmg them in sculpture on a large or smali 
scale. In 1830 he exhibited a « Tiger,” and in 1832 had ' ' ' 
masteird a styleof Ms own the “Lion and Snake” (see 
1 late). 1 henceforward Barye, though engaged i n a perpetua I 
struggde with wrint, exhibitecl year after year these studies 
of animals— admirable groups which reveal Mm as inspired 
by a spirit of true umiance and a feeling for the beauty 
of the antique, as in “Theseus and the Minotaur,” “Lapitlia 
and Centaur,” and numerous minor works no'\\^ very lihdily 
valued, Baryc was no less successful in sciil])turc on a 
small scale, and excelled in representing animals in their •' ' 
most familiar attitudfcvs. As examples of his lartrer work 
we may mention the Lion of the Gdlimin of Julyy various 
Lions and Tigers in the Gardens of the Tuileries, and the 
foim groups— M^ar, Peace, Btrength, and Order, The fame 
he deserved came too late to the sculptor. He was made 
professor at the museum in 1 854, and was elected to the 

25t]i June 

18 i o, riie mass of admirable work left to ua by Barye 
entities him to be regarded as the greatest artist of animal 
life of the^ French school, and as the creator of a new class 
ot art which has attracted such men as Fremiet, Peter, 

C-am, and Gardet, who are regarded with iiistiee as Ms ‘ 

worthiest followers. 

. Bame. Zes &'cid2itet{rs d' Auimtmx 3L Bai've, Paris, - ^ 

Pi^akche. -M. Barye/^ Reaae dcs Btmd Monde^ , 

July -^ IinmpHXLE Silvisstiie. MlMres dcs JHisfes ' 

P ivmus\ Pans, lSo&.— Aiishxn AnEXAXBEE. Lcs Artistes aelcbres: ' • ' ' 

A, X. Baryc, Pans, 1889. ^ 

Base«bai!«— Base-ball, especially .in the United • 
btates, has two distinct i>liases— one professional, and the ■ 
other amateur. The sport itself has been traced back 
through various forms .of trap ball, “one old cat;,” and V; 

loundcrs, to a comparatively early period. MHiile Erip- • ’ - 
land vvus developing cricket, America developed ba^c- ' ' - A A 

^ A in the American pastime, > - ;. A''" ^-'AA 

an distinguished from cricket, is the limited time iu -whieli 5 ’’ ^ 
a game can he finishedi ' One other vital point iii wMch ^ 
the two sports differ is that in base-ball if tho ball' is "'V, 
imocked m a certam direction it is called a foul, add the ' 
pJayepvho knocked it has not the privilege of making a'.'i' .h” 

A '^tight out, dlus nilo seems V 

cncxet lover a b TiTifMr t ' 
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retire or put out the Bide at bat. Each side Jias nine tarus 
, / . 'at the bat. The arraugenient of the iiieu in tlie tieklj uitk 
tiio exception of pitcher tiiid caieliecj i^m the form of two 
arc.’H, facing the home plates'wi'io??e radii, are, rotigSy; ape^ 

■; 11 ig, SO ivud 60 yards. The, arc with the lesser radius 
consists of four men called th.e in-, fielders, and named 
the iirst, accoiifl, and tliird basemerj and the short-stop. 
T.lie last-named player stands midway betiveen the second 
and liiird bascunen. The otJier arc is composed of the 
Ofitrtleldcrs, and they are named, la'glit, centre, and left 
lieUlers. Inside the diamond, and distant in a straight 
lino in front of the home plate some 55 feet, is the pitcher’s 
, position, upon, which lie is obliged to stand ivhen deliver- 
ing the ball to the batsman. The catcher’s position is not 
' ■ thus dciined, but according as necessity requires he stands 
' either close behind the batsman, or, when no runner is on 
the bases, and the batsman has not reached his last stiike, 

- . some 10 feet behind tilt plate. When stancling thus he 
' simply performs the duty of returning the ball to the 
pi teller, as it is then unnecessary for him to catch it. The 
, players of the side at the bat take tliidr turn in regular 
rotation, and continue until three of them have been put 
out by the opponents. This rcdiins that side to the field^^ 

, and the other comes in to the bat. The batsman has a 
c^-rtaiu space marked off in which he must stand when 
, striking at the ball. The batsman becomes a ba>se- 
nmner immediately he has made a ‘‘fair hit ” (that is, 
knocked the ball so that it ivill fall in front of the foitl 
, , lines), or when he has had throe strikes” (that is, three 

• . fair opportunities of hitting the ball), or, finally, when the 
pitclier lias delivered ‘‘four balls,” none of wliich have 
■ passed over the plate at the proper height, or have been 
struck at by the batsman. In this latter ease he is 
entitled to occupy first base without being put out In 
•the other cases, i.e., wdien he has made a fair hit or has 
had three strikes, he must start to make the round of the 
bases, wliich arc to be taken in regular order (first, second, 

' third, and home), and the first of •which at least he must 
reach before he is temporarily sa-fe from being put out. 

•• When he completes this circuit and crosses the plate without 
.being put out, he scores a run; and the number of runs 
thus scored in nine innings decides tlie matcli. A bats- 
' man is put out if he Iiits the ball and tlie bail is caught by 
im ofipoiient before touching the ground, or if he make 
< ‘ , three foul bunts (that is, attempts to block the ball with the 

; ' ' Irat). (By recent legislation a foul counts as a strike 

■' ’ ” ’ ■ until a batsman has had twm strikes.) A base-runner 

" ■’ may be put out in any one of tlie following w'ays — if, 

made a fair hit, the bail be caught by an oppov 

nent before touching the ground, or, having touched the 
01:1 / . , ■ ' ■ ground, be held by a fielder any part of -whose person is 
touching the first base, before the runner reaches the base ; 
if, after three strikes, the ball be caught before it touches 
ij) ‘ . the ground, or, having touched the ground, bo held at first 
dqf ; ’ ' - base as above described ; and, finally, if he be touched by 

' I . ■ the ball In the hands of a fielder at any time during his 
.the bases when he is not touching the base 
entitled to occupy. To provide for 
-il;:; ' the -satisfactory conduct of the game an umpire is agreed 
''1 contesting Kines, and it is his duty to 
t J ' SBC that all the provisions of the rules are observed. He 
iyY}.u'dm the judge of good and bad balls, put-outs, and 

.Auy , ..otter liable, to became a point of 

‘■ 'homes “Under his . jurisdiction. Sometimes two 


:;p ?irmpires act at the same time, one at the plate and' the 
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— whic.li besides the town includes three country districts 
----and Basel Landschaft (rural Basel), The total area of 
Basel Btadt k 13*8 square miles, of which 11*7 square 
miles are reckoned as “productive.” Of this l-J s<iuare ’ 
miles a're covered by woods, and 0*10 stqiiarc miles by 
vmeyards. The statistics of this half canton are as 
follows: — Jk/pnlatwn, — (1880) (>1,207, (1000) 312,246, 

In 1900 there ivero 8133 inhabitants to each square 
mile, tlie highest rate of density in Bwitzeilaud. lidunous, 
---Protestants, (1880) 4-4,236, (1888) 50,081, (lOOO) 

73,126 ; Eomanists, (iBSO) 19,288, (1888) 22,132, (1900) 

36,987; Jews, (1880) 830, (1888) 1086, (1900) 3 903. 
LhujiUstic , — German - speaking, (1 880) 62,044-, * (1888) 

71,113, (1900) 107,205 : French-speaking, (1880) 190], 

(1888) 2040, (1900) 2741 ; Italian-speaking, (1880) 338, 

(1888) 346, (1900) 2361. The capital of this half canton 
is Basel. The cantonal constitution dates from 1889. 

The executive of seven inembei\s and tlie legislature of 
1 30 members are elected by a popmlav vote, each for three 
years. Since 1875 the “ obligatory referendum ” obtains 
for all laws, while 1000 citizens can exercise the right of 
“ ini-tiative ” in legislatii'c matters, or demand the revision 
of the cantonal constitution. In 1897 the state revenue 
was 9,359,412 fres, (a rise of 101 per cent, since 1S85), 
and the state expenditure 9,352,414 fres. (a rise of 99 per 
cent, since 1885), while in 1898 the suipliis wus 461,510 
fros. ; but in 1900 tluTe was a deficit of 1,190,631 fres. 

In 1897 the public debt was 30,050,800 fres. 

The total area of Basel LainUehaft is 103 *8 square miles, 
of which 158*8 square miles are classed as “ ])roductivc.” ■ 

Of this 55 ‘9 square niih'S arc covered by forests and 1‘7 
square iniles by vineyards. The statistics of this half 
canton are as follo^vs : — /)>//.. — (1880) 59,173, 

(1900) 68,451. In 1900 there were 411 inhabitants 
to each square mile. Religious. — Pi'otestants, (1880) 

46,670, (1888) 48,698, (1900) 52,617 ; Eomanists, (1880) 

12,109, (1888) 12,921, (3 900) 15,775; Jews, (1880) 223, 

(1888) 105, (1900) 335. Linguistic, — German-speaking, 

(1880) 58,961, (1888) 01,507, (1900) 66,581 ; French- 
speaking, (1880) 217,' (1888) 303, (1900) 598; Italian- 
speaking (1880) 72, (1888) 115, (1900) 1470. (Earlier 
figures are untrustwoj'thy.) T3:ie capital of Basel Landschaf t 
is Liestal. The cantonal constitution ihdes from 1892. 

The executive of five members and the legislature (one 
member per 800 inhabitants or fraction o\'er 400) are 
elected by a ]>opulav vote. The “ obligatory nderendum ■” 
obtains in the {^aBe of all laws, -while 1500 citizens have 
the right of “ initiative ” wheblier in legislative matters or 
in demanding the revision of "the cantonal constitution. 

In 1897 the state revenue -\va,s 1,496,726 fres. (a rise of 
323 per cent, since 1885) and the state expenditure 
1,480,684 fres. (a rise of 13G'^“ per cent, since 1885),,wl-d]e 
the surplus in 1898 -was 49,382 fres. ; the public debt in 
1897 was 56,000 fres. (w. a, b. c.) . - 

or Bale, the capital of the Swiss half canton 
of Basel Stadt or urban Basel. It is no-w the largest city 
in the Swiss confederation except Ziirich. It is also the ■ ^ 
richest city in S-witzerland, having vastly increased in ^ ‘ 
wealth and irnportanco since the opening of the ■ 

Gotthard railway in 1882. Its statistics are as follows : — ' ‘ 
Poimlation.^{l%%l}) 60,550, (1900) 107,287. Rdigkm: - . ' ** 
'■■■■ '47,007, 

'“Ilia 




-Protestants, (1880) 41,308, (1888)' 


Lhiguistw, — German -speaking, (1880) 59,002, ' (1.888) 
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/' *\vmtDr of 1898-99 tlie iixatrieulateil {students of fclie f 
aifivwdtj 3:12, and in that of 1899- lUOO, 

•' '60:1 (inchxdirig ^‘hearens A uiiraber of new baiklingB 
tlie BernomliiaBUin^iiifl tlie Yesaliuiiuiu) for the 
pur])oses of natural science have of late yeiirs been erected 
in Basel In niodern days it has become known as a, 
eeiitro of missionary enterprise. 

LiTSRATUiiE. — Bader Ckroallcmi (original elironicies), 5 vols. 
Ltfi}wig, 1872-90. — ]:>o<3S. Gcschichts d, Stadt Basel. Basel (iVoni 
■J877). — (Ieeeino. Hatidel u . Bmliistrie d . Siadt Basel, 1885. — 
PiCmlsriuelJeth voti Basel Stadt u. Land, 2 vols, Basel and Biel, 
1Sr>6-65. — STUunv. l)ie Weidewirthsckaft ini Kant. BaseMand. 
Sdleure, 1894. — llrkimdanhiich d. Landschaft Basel (froiu 1881) 
and ditto ibr the city of Basel (from 1890), (w.'a. b. C.) 

Basliahrs or Bisahie, a native state of India, witliin 
the Piiiijab, amid the Himalayan mountains, with an area 
of 3300 square miles, and a population of a])oiit 75,000. 

: The estimated gross revenue is Rs.70,000 ; the tribute is 

ils.SOjISO. The administration is temporarily in charge 
of a British official 

Bashasip a country on the E. side of the Jordan 
valley, often mentiuned in the Bible. It included the 
■ '■ Homan districts Itunea, Gaulanitis, Trachonitis, Auranitis, 
and Batauma, the present Jeiddr, Jaiddn, Leja,, Hauran, 
and Ard elBatanieh. The region is now remarkable for 
the fertility ^ of its friable volcanic soil, and for the 
.character of its archmological remains. It is for the most 
part a plateau, 1500-2000 feet above the sea, with small 
isolated volcanic hills rising above its surface, and near its 
eastern extremity the Jebel Hauran, or Jebcl ed-Druz 
mouiiUdns. The climate is healtliy a.nd the summer lieat 
is mitigated by tlio ])revailing iveslerly winds. The soil is 
peculiarly suitable for the growth of -wheat and barley, 
es|)ecia]]y tlie liiglily-prized hard wlieat. The area under 
■cultivation has increased greatly since tlic railway w'as 
ojHrned in 1894, from Damascus to Mezeirib ; but much 
-of the produce is still sent by canm] to Aero and Haifa. 
Fruit trees and eucal;vq>tus have been introduced on the 
Hauniu property of Baron Edmond do Hutlisclnld, amJ 
thrive well. At Adraah (Ndrci) there are subterranean 
ihvelHngs whi<ffi arc evidently of very early date. Great ' 
Interest attaches to the stone lionses, built ‘rvithout using . 
wood, and to the numerous temples, mausolea, reservoirs, ' 
and conduits, all cO]istructed with basalt. Most of the 
buildings are the. -work of the Ghassanida Arabs, whu ' 
came under Greco -Homan uifiiience, and at an early 
period embraced Christianity. The decorative details of 
the temples show- strong local iniiiience, and they and the 
dwelling-houses have many f)oints in coiiimon with the 
temples and houses, built about the same time, in the 
treeless districts of Moab and Edom, whei.‘e, however, the 
... material is usually limestone or sandstone. The usual 
idcntiiicatiori of the Leja with the Argob of the Bible is 
■’ ,, now rejected by some scholars. 

' Sehumachor, Across the Jordan^ 1886; the Jmlmi, 1888; 

/, ■- Kmdhem^Ajlunf (o. W*. W.) 

■■'-I . Bashlcirtseffg, Maria Ootistaff^tino¥a 
; (Marie), (1860-1884), Eusskn artist and writer, was 
born at Gavrontsi in the government of Fulto-wa in Russia, 
on the 23rd of November 1860. When Mario was seven 
‘ . '? ^ ” years old, -as her father (marshal of the nobility at Fultowa) 

I and her mother were unable through incompatibility to live 

together, Madame Bashldrtseft^ witli her little darighteiv 



. > education superior to that given to most girls 

Jour. ...laui^'iiaisras .....with almost ..eoual. iacilitv, 

WBliiii 


'mite Jour languages with almost ^ ' ognai facil it 


however, was iK?t stroitg enough to sianrl hard work and 
failed her. Jfcauwhiie. sbe ‘wob also Icwuing to draw. 
When she lost her voice hLo dovoled herself to painting, 
and in I S77 settled in Paris, xvhere she. worked steadily in 
Tony Hofyert-Pkau-y’s studio. In 1880 she exhibited iu 
the salon a portrait of a woman ; in 1881 she exhibited 
the “Atelier Jurian^^; in 1882 “Jean et Jacques ; in 
1884 the “Meeting” (see Plate), and a portrait in pastel of 
a lady — her cousin — now in the Luxembourg gallery, for 
wliick she was awarded a honor (Ade. Her health, 

always delicate, could not endure the labour she imposed 
on herself in addition to the life of fashion in which she 
became involved as a result of her succtjss as an artist, 
and she died of consumption on the 31st of October 1884, 
leaving a small series of works of remarkable promise. 
Prom her childhood Marie Bashkirtseif Ivept an autobio- 
graphical journal ; hut the editors of these brilliant con- 
fessions (Jo^mial ck Marie BaMirUeff^ 1890), aiming 
apfKirently at captivating tlio reader’s interest by the girls 
j)reco<nous gifts and by the nu,rnes of the various distin- 
guished persons -with whom she came in contact, so treated 
certain portions as to diUAV down x^elieinent protest. Tills, 
to some extent, has brought into question the stamp of 
trutlifnluess which constitutes the chief merit of tills extra- 
ordinarily interesting book. More recently a further instal- 
ment of Marie Bashkirtseif literature has been published in 
tlie shape of letters between her and Guy de Maupassant, 
witli whom slie started a correspondence under a feigned 
name and without revealing her identity. ■ ■ 

Sec M.ATHtL'DB Blixi), A Skidij of Marie Baslikirheff. T.. 
Fislicr Uiuviii, 1S92. — The Journal of Marie. JJashkirisef : an 
Brposiire and a 'Dvfcn.ee. By “8.” (Showing that tliaro is through r 
out a iiji.stako of four yo-ars in the date of the Diary). Black and 
White, rltli Fel). and lltli April 1891, p}>. 17, 304. — The Joimial'of 
2{a.rie BashliHsef, Transiatial, — -witli an Introduction. 'By 
i\lATirn,j!E Bund (2 yoIs.), Lojidon, 1890. — The Letters of Marie 
Bashldrisejf, i vol. (B. K.) 

Basiiicatas a territorial division, of B. Italy, lying 
between Apulia, Ualabria, Campania, and the sea, contains 
the one ])roviii<?e of Potonza, 'with an area of 3845 sq* 
miles, and a })Opulation of (1991) 490,000. Marble, lignite, 
and chalk are the most important minerals worked. 
Mineral vspriugs, especially sulphur springs, are abundant. 
Industrial activity is })ut little developed. Its toxvns am 
mostly small the more important being Ikitensa, Avigliario; 
liionero, Melfi, Alatera, and Lamia. 

a town and district of India, in Berar or the 
Haidaiubad assigned districts, under British adininistnition. • 
The town is 52 miles south from Akola railway station. 
Population, about 12,000; inimicipal income in 1897-98,- 
Rs.M, 868. ■ . ' 

The district of Basim has an area of 2956 square miles. 
The population in 1891 -was 398,179, being 135 pemohs 
per vsquat’e mile. Olassified according to religion, Hindus 
numbered 371,537 ; Mahommedans, 23,020 ; Christians, 
88, of whom 17 were Europeans ; “ others, 3534, chiefly 
Jains. In 1891 the pojnilation was :353,522, showing -a 
decrease of 1 1 per cent., eonipared with an inoreaso of the 
same amount in the preceding decade. The lane! revenue’ 
and rates in 1897-98 were Es. 6, 7 6, 026, the incidence 
assessment being nearly 9 annas per acre ; the nuwibar of 
police was 426. The principal crops are inillet, wh^at, 
other food grains, pulse, oilseeds, and cotton. IffiaTb . hf 
some manufacture of eottomcloth and WanketB. Th^rd: iS; 
no railway, but the district is traverBed from north to 
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ke^ a muiiieipal boroagli (extended. ex}X)rte and imports from and ti> Baglnb The average 
town, izi the Basingstoke parliamentarv exports of the iivo years 1894d.>B were \'a,iued at .£-906,224, 
rshixe, England, 10 "inilos KE. byK of and the imports at £1,103,356, 
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Basingstoke, a municipal borough (extended 
1891) and market town, in the Basingstoke parliamentary 
diviskm of ,Hauipvslii.re, England, 19 miles N.E. byK. of 
Winchester by rail. A cottage hospital and a ^‘iioiiie” 
for ‘women ha‘\’’e bo( 3 n built. Area, 4194 acres; population 
ou this area (1891), 8213; (1901), 9793. 

Ba.SC|ye Proirinces^ an old division of Spain, now 
subdivided into t]i.e pj‘oviiiccs of Yiscaya, or Biscziy, Alava, 
and Cbupiuicoa, for particalars of each of wiiich see uiider 
the se]>anite headings. The total area is 2958 square miles ; 
po]m,lation about 570,000, The second Carlist insurrection 
(1870 to 1876) led to some curtailment of the almost com- 
plete local self-guvcrumeiit previously enjoyed by these 
provinces, and especially to their forfeitiug exemption from 
conscri])tion, ‘When the three provinecs sent in their first 
coiithigentof 2040 (jonscrijjts in. 1877 it was found that all 
but about 00 know ho'w to read and write, and succeeding 
coutiogents have kept up to this average of primary ediica- 
tioiL After the cio’se of the civil war in 1876, the repre- 
^ sentatives of the three provincial councils, assisted by the 
sof^ators and deputies of the Basque provinces in the Cortes, 
negotiated several successive pacts, each lasting some years, 
and the last still in force, securing for the three provinces 
• .their municipal and proviuf‘ia.l self-government, the ad- 
' uninistiution of their local aflairs, and the assessment, 
distribution, and collection of their principal taxes and 
; octroi duties, on the understanding that a lump sum, 
agreed upon beforehand, but subject to increase whenever 
the national taxation of other provinces w^as augmented, 
sh(mM ])0 paid annually. These pacts ha've been scrupulously 
. ul>served, and as the local authorities levy the contribution 
after their own ancient customs, landed proi)orty and the 
industrial and commercial classes are less heavily taxed in 
these territcu'ies than in the rest of Spain. Enougli is 
raised, however, besides tlio aixiount handed o%’er to the 
Qoverument, enable the schools, roads, liarijours, and 
public wmks of every kind to bo auaiiiiained at a standard 
which compares very favourably with that maiiitained 
clsew4iere. in Spain. The present provincial deputations 
of the three provinces hivo less power than the ancient 
^^boral diputacioncs *’ ; they are now elected like the 
rest of the Spanish provincial councils, and are subject 
to the ordinary interference of the civil governors in them 
deliberatiojis. (a. e. h,) 

Ba.sra.j or Bussohah. (1) A vilayet of Asiatic 
Turkey formed in 1S84 by detaching the southern districts 
of tim Baghdad vilayet. It includes the great marshy 
districts of the Lower Euphrates and Tigris, and of their 
' joint stream the Shatt el-Arab, and a sanjak, ISFejd, on the 


Bassanis, Grand^- See Ivoby Coast. 

Bassanog a town of the province of Vicenssa, Yenetia, 
Italy, picturesquely vsitiiated at the foot of the Yenetiun 
Alps ai.id on the torrential Breiita, 24 miles lY.E. from 
Yiceuza by rail Its most important building is the 
museiinz, which contains a picture gallery and a library. 
Bassaiio also possesses a bronze statue of Garibaldi, 'a 
monument to Victor Emmanuel, and a school of industrial 
design. Population, about 8000 ; of conimuue, about 
15,db0. 

BaSSeirSp a district ill the Irrawaddy division of 
Lower Burma, in the delta of tlic Irrawaddy. It has 
I been reduced to 4090 srpiare miles, from 8954 squai'e 
! miles in 1S7I, having given up a large tract to the 
I district of Myaimgmya formed in 1896. In 1871-72 the 
I populaticii of the larger area amounted to 316,883 In 
! 1554 villages. In 1891 tlie smaller district had 1439 
! villages, with a total po])ulatioii of 311,262, paying in 
I 1898-99, Its. 14, 98, 772 revenue. Of the [jopulation 284,349 
I were Buddhists and Jains, 6315 Hindus, 4741 Mahoin- 
j medans, and 15,857 Christians, of whom 15,610 %vere 
[ natives, cldetl}^ Karons. Of a total area of 2,017,600 
j acres, 472,357 were cultivated in 1898-99, and 1,125,935 
, acres were not available .for culti\'at.ioTi, the cultivable area. 

I apart from fallow ])emg 927,833 acres. The mhifall in 
1898-99 wus 124*56 inches. Apart from Bassoin tlie 
chief towjz is Xgathainggyaung, wdjieh laid a. population 
in 1891 of 5008. It is a luuuicipal town. Bassein, the 
chief town and port, . whicli had 10,577 inhabitants in 
1871, had 30,177 .in 1891. It has a municipal committee 
of 16 members, of -wlioni 12 are elective, and tliere is a 
central jail capable of holding 1242 prisoners. There is a 
large rice export from Bassein, with several steam rice 
mills. In 1898-99 forty sea-going vessels with a burden 
of 78,123 tons entered Bassein port, and 4-2 with a ton'mige 
of 78,058 cleared. The vessels of the Irrawaddy Flotilla 
Company ply bet^veen Rangoon and Bassein by inland 
waters. 

Bastar^ a feudatory state of Britisli India, in the* 
Chhattisgaih division of the Central Provinces, with an 
area of 13,062 square miles. In 1881 the population was 
196,284, and in 189,1 it was 310,884, being 24 persons-" 
per square mile. In 1901 the ])opulation was 306,544, 
showing a decrease ol 1 per cezit., compared with an 
apparent increase of 58 pe,r cent, in the preceding decade. • 


wastern shore of the Persian Gulf. The climate is humid estimated revenue w-as Rs. 2, 50, 162; the tribute- 





and unhealthy. There are large numbers of sheep, Rs.l 7,200. The chief town and residence of the ilaja is 
mmels, and cattle. The exjwts are dates, wnol, cereals, T^^ghxlpur, on the river Iiidravati. The principal jiroducts 
and indigo. Population, 950,000 (Moslems, 940,000, of oilseeds, lac, tusser sibi, horns, hides, wax, and 

whom 664,000 are Shias ; Oliristians, 6000 ; Jews, 4000). little iron. Teak timber is floated down the rivers 

y(2) The capital of the vilayet, situated tw-o miles fimx tlie^ Madras coast. The state is (1901) under British 

-8, the right bank of the Bhatt ei-Arab, was founded by a-^iiihnistmtion, while the young Baja is being educated 
i M'idhat Pasha. It is reached from the river by a naiTow college at Raipur. A good road will 

winding creek, but the British , Consulate and the ^bortly bring Jagdalpur into connexion with the railway' 

r-jnerrimufe''- houses are-at Margh^om tlm baxik' of ^'Rie 'river. ' - . 

water supply is bad, the cliniate trying and at times , Basti, a town and district of British India, in 
, -althy, and there IS much malarial ieve^^ The couuti-y Gbrakhpuf division of the Korth-Weat Provinc®: 

f “ town, a collection of villages, is on the river Knana, 40', 

n %000,000 date trees Averc destroyed do much miles from Gorakhpur by railway. The populatiolm'; 
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thntis iiuflertooJc furtlier i^ciontiilc travels in Africaj Scnitli 
Anievica, and India* Tbo results of tlieso explorations 
’\vt*re made })nblic in a long series of sepas'ate pnldlealionsj 
cniupriHing sevenil on Buddhism, and on tBo ps^a.'kologie.al 
proldeniB ])roserited by native superstitions. Bastiau also 
edited tlie ZelUvlmfi fUr Eihnoh:ujie from LSOb, in eoU” 
jumd'loa witli Vii'cliow and .'Robert von Jlartinarm. On Ids 
sevontietli ])irt]i(ln,y, 1 89 f>, ho was presented with a. volnrno 
of essays coin posed ]>}■ the most distingiiislied ethnologists 
in colebralion f>f the eveot, and dedicated to him. 


r and B^stien-Lepageg Jules ( 1848 - 1884 ), Frendi 
iinber born in the village of 1 Imnvillcrs, Meuse, 

vitb a bh’aiice, on the 1 st of ISTovember ISIS, and S])ent his ’ 

^ cliihlhood there. He first studied at 'Verdun, and 

prompted by a love of art went in to Bans, wiiere 
iogist, he was admitted to the .Ecole des Beaux Arts, workijig 
}uu.rs iiridor Gabanel. .Mtcr exhibiting in the Salons of 1870 
lia in and 1 ST 2 works which attracted no attention, in 1874 - lie 
every made Ms mark with his “Bong of Bpndng/^ a study of 
31 he riiral life, representing a peasant girl sitting on a knoll 
last( 3 d looking down on a village. If is “ Portrait of my Grand- 
ihlica- father/^ exhibited in the same year, was not less i^einark- 
Asia, able for its artless simplicity, and received a third -clas.s 
unge- medal. This success was confirmed in 1875 by the “ First 
GominimionA a picturo of a little girl 
minutely worked up as to colour, and 'a 
“Portrait of M. Ilayem.”' In 1875 .he toc^k, . . , 
the second: Prix do Homo with Ills “Angels 
appearing to the Shcplierds, ” exlnbiteil again -r ; 
in 1878 , His next endeavour to win the 
Grand Prix de Pioiiie in 187 b with “ Priain 
at t he Feet of Ach illes '' wvas again mi suc- 
cessful (it is in the Lille gallery), and the ‘ ' ■. 
painter <k 4 eriniiied to rebrrn to country life„ 

To the Balou of 18 TT lie sent a fulblengtli _ ■ . 

“■portrait of Jjady L.” and “ ]\[y Parents''' ; 
and in 1878 a “Portrait of M* Themiet'' -d'.' 
and The Hayfield.” The last xdeture, now’ ' 
in the Luxembourg gallery, is rogai'ded as; "'V"'-.- 
a typical work from its stamp of realistic . . ' 
truth. Thenceforth Bastion -Lepage was 
recognized in France as the leader of a 'V ■' , : 

school, and lus “ Portrait of AIrne. Barali ' . 
Bernhardt,” 1879 , painted in a light key, ’ 

won him the Cross of the Legiim of , 

Honour. In 1880 he exhibited a small 
portrait of M. Andrieux and “Joan' of Are 
listening to the Voices ; and in the same ' y 
year, at the Royal Academ}^, the little poi'- 
trait of the “Prince of MhilevS.” Tn 1881 • ;-*y‘ 

he painted “ The Beggar ” and the Por- 
trait of Albert 'Wolf”; in. 1882 “Lo.Pke y 
Jacquc.s” ; in lS 8 o “Love in a Village/’ in / 
which we find sonic trace {F Courbets in- ‘a^; 
fluence. His lust dated work is “Tim ,/ 
|} 8 Pb:y .piihArMst^ 

tried in vain to re-establish, his heultli in 
iubjaets. Among his biovo important works ' 't b 
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BaSUtola-Sld, a Britisli protectorate in ftontli Africa 
oceuj>jing tlio upland region enclosed by ibe Draken- 
berg range’ on the soiitli, and nortinvards by tlie^ Caledon 
aiHuent of the Orange ri^'cr. It is tlras eoterniinous to- 
wards tlie south with Capo Colony, north-eastwards Avith 
Natal, and on tlie noidh and sontli-wcst Onuigc River 
Colony, and iiaa an area of about 10,300 square miles, 
with a population which mcrcased from over 1^18,000 in 
1891 to 300,000 in 1895, and in 1900 was estiiuated at 
nearly 300,000. The “ Switzerland of South Africa,” as it 


Rimilits, E. Universal Geography, new issue, Africa/^ yoL ili, 
London, 1901. (a, H, ic.) 

R&^eTit Iluiory . — The Basutos belong to the mountain ' 
tribes of the greaf Bantu race. They appear to cotnlhne 
in a remarkable manner the fighting qualities of the 
coast tribes, such as tlie Zulus, rvith the higlier in- 
telligence and cunning of the interior tribes, such as the* 
Bechiianas. They are hardy o.nd indnstiious ; Moshesh, 
the founder of tlie Basuto tribe, and for a long lifetiino the 
leader of liis people, was a,, striking example of tlie strongest 


has been called, forms a contimioua rugged and broken qualities to be found in a Bantu chief. The Basuto tribe 


plateau at a uican altitude of about GOOO feet, and is tra- 
versed in its entire length l)y the Maluti (‘^Blue”) range, 
ruimiag north of and. parallel with the Drakeiiberg. 
Towards Natal tlie two systems converge in the huge table- 
shaped Potong (Antclo]>e), to which the French mission- 
aries have given the name of Mont wur. Sources, I'lecause on 


formed itself under the lemlorship of ^^losliesb, out of 
remnants of various other Bantu trib 0 >s, ’which liad been 
]'»roken up by the Zulu cliief Chaka. There is no people 
among wliora personal kudos counts for more than it does 
amongst the Bantu, and the rising reputation of Moshesli 
as a hunter and warrior bi’ought him, while quite young, 


its slopes have their rise the head-streams of the Tugela many followers from the surrounding tribes. The Basiitos 
tlowirig to the Indian Ocean, and of the Orange iiowing to ut tlie outset acquired an unenviable notoriety as a race of 


the Atlantic. Above Potong, itself over 10,000 feet high, 
tower other mountains, such as Cathkin or Champagne 
Castle (10,520), and Hamilton (10,700?), ciilminating 
jioint of Africa south of the Zambesi. Besides the Caledon, 
Basutoland is watered by the Senkii (“ Black Water ^'') and 
the Konietrspruit, which descend from Potong, and after 
traversing the plateau between the Drakenbcrg and ^laliiti 


bold cattle lifters and raiders, and in their early settle- 
ments the emigrant Boers found them extremely trouble- 
some neighbours. At the same time, if tlie Basutos were 
eager for cattle, it is equally certain that the Boers were 
eager for land ; and their eucroaeliments on the territories 
of the Basutos led to a proclamation in 1842 from Sir 
George Napier, the then Governor of Capo C’olony, for- 


ranges, converge in a single channel to form the Oi’ango bidding further cncroaclnneui.s on Basutoland. In 1843 a 
above Herschel. Owing to the abundance of running , treaty was signed with i^v^j^hesli on tbe lines of that already 
w^xtel^s and a sufficiently copious rainfall, the iiplands form arranged with Waterbuyr, the Griqua (kief, creating 
excellent grazing grounds for vast juimbers of cattle and Basutoland a native state' under British, protection. Not- 
horses (the hardy and sure-footed “ Basuto ponies ”), wlhle withstanding this treaty, the cattle-stealing pro])ensities 


the Irnest crops of cereals in South Africa am raised on the 
fertile banks of the Caledon* The country takes its name 


of the Basutos continued to naiiiifest thoinselves ; and 
a commando, consisting of British troop.s, fanners, ami 


from its Basuto inhabitants, a brave and highly intelligerit ! natives, was sent against i\.[.os]iesli in 1849. This coujniando 


bi’aiich of the Bccliuana nation, who have been evangelized 
by French Protestant niLssionaries, a.TKl now form perhaps 
the most orderly and most flourishing Christian coiu- 


did not prove strong enough to accomplisli its end, andwiis 
rejmlsed by M.oshe>sh. 

The ambition of Mosliesh led him to endeavour to regain 


numity in Africa, The Basutos were not oiiginally if possilfle the territories south of the Vaal and west of the 


confined to their present higliland territory, but ranged 
c)ver both banks of tke Caledon, and beyond tliem in 
tli{3 direction of the Yaal, In fact, the whole region 
c-orresjjonding to the present Orange River Colony formed 
part of the Basuto domain until tliey were dispossessed 
'aiid driven to the uplands by the early Boer settlers. 
For, flstial and judicial purposes the country is divided 
into the seven districts of Maseru, Leribe, Mohakfs Hock, 
Berea, Mafcking, Qiitliing, and Qacha’s Nek, and each dis- 
trict is subdivided into wards riileri by heivaiitary chiefs, 


.Drakensberg, which had been at one time occupied by those 
very Bantu tribes from -whom many of his retainers were 
drawn. In 1852 General Cathcart, who succeeded Sir 
Harry Smith as governor of Ca]>o Colony, decided to 
take strong measures witli the tribe, and proceeded with 
three suiali divisions of troo})S against Mershesh. The 
expedition was ]>}' no incan^ a success, but hlosliesh, with 
that peculiar stateera.ft for ■wliich lie was so famous, saw 
that he could not hope pernuinently t(.) hold out against 
the British troops, and followed up liis success ful skirmishes 
with General Cathcart by %vriting liiiii a letter, in which 


I all members of the Moshesli family. Maseru, the capital with General Cathcart by %vriting him a letter, in which 

J and largest town, lies on the loft bank of the Caledon, a he said: Ah the fflijict for whifh you have come is to 

b " little below Ladybrand on the opposite side, and has an have a compensation for Boers, 1 bog yon will be satisfied 

- > estimated popuHtiou of about 1000 (EuropeaUvS, 120). i with what you have taken. You have shown your power, 

There are iudicaiioms of iron and eoppex', while coal of a I you have chastised ; I will try all I can to keep my iieople 


w . 1 cA, MiJKXv wauic, \ rtiucu m io»o HI bwollby oeiore, wiieu ae rouowea up ms victory Dy 

J V ’ ' A ' ' <’0138j5OO, In the same year the imports (saddlery, sending a letter after the retreating enemy couched in the 
!• ^dothes. lu'oeeries. iron and tin warrA orcpRrhvl J?innnnn fnUnwLi.T 


4 here are ludicatioms of iron and coppex', while coal of a you have chastised ; I will try all I can to keep my people 
fair quality occurs in several parts, and is worked for the hi order in the future.'' In this instance hloshesh displayed 
local supply. ^ But agriculture is the chief resource of the similar cunning strategy to that which ho had used so 
people, the yield of grain, cattle, and avooI being sufficient successfully against the Matabele warrior, hloselckatze, * ' 
to support a brisk export trade, valued in 189S at twenty years before, when he foIlo\ved up his victory by 


^ ’ 11 ® 4m}. Iho hut tax yielded desires to live at peace with you.” This diplomatic letter 

I ’IA' ' to the scarcity of food during wus so successful in its object that Mbselokatze never 

doptjbmyten shillings a hut was levied instead of the attacked Mm again. In reference to this letter and to the ' 

: ■ ■ one poimd^tMat xs chargeable. There is no public debt, other diplomatic correspondence of this astute chief, it- is 

/ I Bchools (chiefly missionary) are regularly attended only fair to state that he owed a good deal to the assist: ' 

supported by a grant in aid of ance of two missionaries attached to the French 
y . b of ^the Basutos speak and wwite English testant Mission in Basutoland, Mr Dyke, an EnglkhmaiL 

’;b ' ‘ TcmsiiiJBastdvlaTid, London, fS92. tions of recent date show that while these 
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iliiiSillii 


frequently used by tins wily chief when occa.sioii nerved 

Id 18G5 a fresh feud oeoiirred ].)otweoi\ the Ora,ugo Free 
jSiate Boers and the Bastitos. Tii.e latter a]:>]»li(3d to Sir 
Fbihp Wodeliouse at the Gape for protection, but he declined 
to interfere. I'lie Boers proved more Ksnccessfnl tlian they 
bad. beou iu the past, and occupied several of the Basiito 
strcmgholds. They also aiuuLxed a certain fm’tile portion 
of ].>asiito territory, a-nd tiiially terminaterl the strife by a 
treaty at Tlia.bo .Bosigo, liy wJiicb. l^Iosliesh. gave up the 
tiuct of territt>iy taken Iry the Bot.u’S and professed .liiuiself 
a subject of rlio Free State, Seeing t.iiat the struggle 
iigainst the Boers was hopeless, in.> fewer than 2000 
Basuto "Warriors having been killed, Moshesh again {Appealed 
for ].>}‘otcction to the British, autlioritie.s, sji}ing : Lot me 
and my people rest and live under the large hdds of the 
flag of England before I am no more.” In response to this 
request, the British authorities decided to take over Basuto- 
land, and a proclamation of annexation yeas issued. At the 
same time tJie Boer conainandoevS were requested to leave 
the country. The Free State strongly resented the British 
annexation of Basut{.)land, and in 1869 the treaty of Aliwal 
ISTorth ■was concluded between the Free State and the High 
Commissioner. This treaty defined the boundary between 
the Free State and Basutoland, whe.reby the fertile strip of 
country ^vest of' the Caledon Eiver -was finally transfei-red 
to the Free State, and the remainder of Basutoland was 
recognized as a portion of the British doiuinions. It 
further dealt with cattle thefts, and made special j)ro visions 
e'Dalilijig tlie F ree State Boers to trace and recover at any 
time stock which the Basiitos raiglit steal, 

IM'oshesIi, w.ho for nearly fifty yeans had led his 3 )eople so 
skilfully and ■well, died in 1S70, In 1871 Basutoland v/as 
a nil axed to Cape Colony, the area at that time being g.lven 
as 10,300 scjuare miles. The turbulent Bantu warriors 
did not remain quiet .for airy length, of time, and ;in 1879 
Moirosi, a cliief reskltug in tlxe southern portion of Basuto- 
, , land, openly repudiated colonial rule. An expedition was 

fh^spatched from Cape Colony and severe fighting followed. 
Moii'OfTs stroiigholrl w'as captured and the cliief himself 
was Icilled. Immediately after the war, strife occurred 
among the Basiitos themselves over the question of the 
partition of ;Moirosi'’s territory, which had ]-)een decided on 
as one of the results of the wnr. In 1880 the Cape 
. Government felt sufficiently strong to ex'tend to Basil to- 

' land the Cape Peace Preservation Act of 1878. This 

Act provided for the disarmament of natives, and had 
already l>cen put in force successfully among some of the 
^ • Kaffir tribes on the Cape eastern frontier. Its execution 

■' j ■ in Basutoland, however, proved an extremely diflicult task, 
and was never entirelj?- accomplished.' Desultory warfare 
was carried on between the colonial troops and the Basiitos 
, until 1881, when the intervention of the High Com- 

' ' ‘ raissioner, Sir Hercules Robinson, was asked for. Peace in 

/ ■ ‘ / Basutoland was not announced until the end of 1882. In 

the following year a form of self-government was established, 

. ’ but was once more followed by internal strife among the 

, petty chieftains. 

\ / The .subjection of Basutoland to the control of the Cape 
' ' ' Government had by tliis time proved unsatisfactory, both 

. to the Basntos and to Cape Colony. The Basutos on their 

'foun^ that self-government involved not only strife 
g 'kb ' themselves, but also serious danger from their Fi^ee 

' a . . ' Btate neighbours, and they appeared desirous that Basuto- 
' A land should be taken under the direct administration of the , 
^ Imperial Government. The Cape Government found, that I 


tJierefore ofiered no opposition to the a|'>peal made by the 
Basutos themselves to the Imperial Goveninieut to take 
tlami over, and, moreover, CJape Coloii}^ uridertook to pay ' " ■ ‘ 

towards the iu3st of administration an annual contrilnition - ' k 

of ,£18,000. Consequently, in 1884, Basuhdand ceased to \ 

1)0 a ]>ortion of the Cape Oilony and iH^ennie a British ^ 

Crown Colony. A piriod of coiiipa.nitivo quiet, followed, 
and in 1801 Basutoland was admitted to tlie Customs ■ ■; ■b.-j 

Union, wliicli aln'ady exisOal between Orange Fi‘ee State, 
t\a[>e Colony, and Ih’itlsh Bediiiaindaiui, The country has ‘ - . 

since been adniinistered by a Resident Conn ni.ssimier and a ' i 

small staif of oilicials, and when Lord (then Sir Alfred) ■ " ■ 

Milner visited Basutoland in 1898, on his way to Bloem- 
fontein, lie 'was I’eceived b}- iifteeu thousand inounted V 

Ba-sutos. The cliiefs also atteiuh.al a large mectiiig at - 

jMaserii, and ga'^n expression to their gratitude for tiu3 ' U , 

beneficent character of Queoii Yictrjria’s rule a,Rd jirotection. ' , ^ ^ ^ 

On the outbreak of the Boer w’av in. 1899, these same chiefs^ . ■ ' ./ ^ 

at a great. meeting held in the presence (jf the Re.sident Com- 
inissioner, gave a furtlier protestation of their loyalty to Her ' ^ 

]\rajesty. There can be no ipiestion that tho conversion of ' ' ’ ' 

Basutoland into a Crown Colony, administered by a British " ' ' '■ 

Resident Commissioner responsible to the Colonial Office,- , . ,4.1; ; 
lias contributed alike to the jirosperity of the Basutos, the ”, .1 

security of the property of neighbouring colonists, and a ' 
peaceful condition among the natives of South Africa - , ■ : 

generally. The annual report of the resident coniiiiissioner, - ' - 

Sir Godfrey Lagden, for the year 1899, is adequate b . 

testimony to this success. During the year no less ihnn , - 

37,371 passes \rere given to natives who visited the ^ i 

neighbouring states and colonies in search of -work. With , ^ 

regard to the intluence of education amongst the Basutos, , . , 

Sir Godfrey Lagden reported as folk'AVs : — ‘‘ The ability to ' G) 

imbibe technical kiKnvIcM.ige and earn good wages, the ' ‘ U’ 

desire to possess money, to ■wuar decent clothes, to have ' J 

respectal)le houses ami fui’uitiire, to educate the children . ■ ' - ' 

and have their cavu cduirclies and schools, are automatically - • 

w’-orking social changes which no la’^vs can so ‘well eftei't.” .■ ' 

Authojuties.— Li vJxcsroNjt:. ,S*outJi' Thkal. lUstory ' 

of SoiUh AfrUa ; Souih Afnccm llidory and Geotj^rtpliy ^ AarMo- ‘ 

iand lUcordSu — By Special Oomrniasioiier of liie GupC’ Argus* ^ 

Jlistory of the Bemdos ofBonili Africa, — E. Cassaiis. The Basutos, ' \ 

— Hilliee. South African Studies, — Puatt. Lca,di'ng PoiniB in ' ' 

South African History, (a, P. H.) ; • 

a small' village .on the - sou.th' €6a|tbDl|U|y:Ub||^ 

Cuba opposite Havana and the terminus of the south coast . ■ 

steamer trade of Havana. Tho original settlement of ' ’ . . < 

Havana made under Diego Velasquez about 1517 was 
near ■this place. Population, 1025. 

. ■ IBatalski 'a -wealthy' village of ; 3ou'fch-;EussSbp:;ih|h€^y 
south of Rostov-on-Don. It has a population of more than ' , ' , 

10,000, and is a centre for trade iu grain a-nd cattle. ■ ■ U . 

a town of British India, in the Gurdaspur < ‘ 

: district -of ; 'the ' ■'Punjab,'' with a';Atatioh on’ 'ai'b'mhehJbllSI^biiif ^ 
North-Western Railway, 24 miles from Amritsar. The ' , | 

population is about 27,000; 'the municipal income in’ . ,■ ^'b! ’ : 

1897-98 was Rs.33,664. It is an important cente of ■ ^ ’ 

trade, with manufactures of cotton and silk goods, shawds, ' ' ,. 8 | 

brassAvarc, and leather. There are two mission schools. ‘ ^ . 

Bata.ipastlilisk^ a district towm of Russia, North ’ 

Caucasia, province of Kuban, on the left bank of Klibafibb " ^{'b'bG L ' 'i 

river, 27 miles S. of Ne-vinnomysskaya station on the North. 'A .',4"’ b' k-.\< ~ '•,> 

Caucasian rail'way. Timber is exportf?d, and there is an' ' ' kb . ' - 

impurtant sawmill. Balt is obtained from lakes of the ‘ / t ' 

same name, situated 10 miles from the towui. Popnlatiou ■ ‘ ' ^ V v 
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«*-rse,.inoiutie nee, cotfoeof exeeUent 
qii.ilUy, <»eao, sugar, Indian corn, Iioraes, and eafctlo. Tlio 

afrong and active. 
^ 00 1 cotton IS also produced, and is woven into fabrics 
hy the women. The language is Tagalog. 

Batavia, a residency on the north coast of West 


I “““ muudie panels (toe “ Ody,ssev •n 

I executed by Bates m Paris wore exhibited at tho tLf 
Academy, and selected for purchase hy the Olrmt. 
Trustees I but the selection liiid to bo cLeelled^W* 
they had not been modelled in England His “ -I t 
(1885), “Homer " (1886), three ‘‘Sie» mni ' 
“Rhodoi^» (18Sp,all showed marked advaime t fS 
and dignity; and m 1893, after the exhibition of his vi“n? 
ouslydesigned “Hounds in Leash.” 


m-oau Dana G.t a limum in tliA 

tTefr^ taf: 

Tl i T." ^ region are situated tJie nrivate 

tuut gaideiib near the capital. On the higher lands 

. l.SgB -miles. Population in 

■ Europeans, 82,510 

Til’ ’ 117 other Asiatic foreigners. 

the Hutr Ss?V'^® same name, is the chief town of all 
(>" 8' Colomesj and lies in 106"o0' E 

shippL T commerce and 

must be mainly attributed to 

denc^S'^hri' Y with other re.si- 

iV tTbT* ““ tai 

toiTO toil ^^^^^^m-Emtenzorg railway passes the now 
town, thus connecting it with the m-Wn v.u..- i • , 

X^anjilf tZ 

■ formed by two hWiwatcirdOlTk-et'w' 

I 

M,m7: in 1898 IlSZf ? ,*“ 1880 was « 

foreigners. o^^ier Asiatic I’ 

isai.^Pcrs. C' 

°f Genesee county, Hew Tmd- aj 
,;.hi’ 00' 17. lat., and 7S« IV S.ZL* gn 


: g Loni Boberts (1896), ‘east^n ZnzZfS 

■ aJZi of.Qacea Victoria for Dundee 

I pit pepaijs Ins masterpiece, .showing the sciilrdn.-C 
delicate fancy and skill in composition, was an aJlec'onc.d 
presentment of “Love and Life ”~-a winged male flZ 
in bronze, vuth a female figure in ivory beino. (.rnTOn .,? /^ 
the mpe. Bates died in London 30th January 1899 hr- 
premature death robbing Engli.sh nlasth' 'iw 
proniising representative at the timi " ' ' 

Bates, Henry Waiter ( 1825 -I 80 “i Piiru; i 

li. c„i,i„g » Wn 7. L“:.S £ 

1)0111 mg couutry to irratitV liis Invp /vf Tv-p.- . , i 

111 a month. They had little, or no moiiCT and 
expenses were to bo met bv flip c-ii- # 
specimens, work was bZi «i Zv 1 

Bates and Wallace agreed to collect indeiieinlcidlv'w?]]'”*''^ 
Taking the .R m bTpr,.,..^ *i. ^mwpoiicicntly, Wallace 


-™.....^.^ivci,,aiiaaept(i21 feet. “Pecmiens, work was begun wi .irriv-d in V "" 

-k, and the j,ort ha.s railway and Eates and Wallace agreed in crdlolf k I' i , 

h ^ Lata via. The total cost of iiiking the .Rio Heo-ro our] i li . " ^“(^®l’*^^i^E'ntly, Wallace 

,350,000. The tonnage of ve,sseis while'- Bates eontmuod his 

coiintrics beyond the archipckim I ^7:00 miles. He roiiviiiicd In to ^ * I 

dation ot fto town m 1880 was “scefe new to science i species 

®733 Europeans, ^'''"Fcs, with the privatious\vhSb>^'^ 

Ai'abs, and 133 other Asiatic tiealik, and L roturnod t^ EnZ'M’l 

chronic dyspepsia ^n, hh fi E’lgi.fi't the victim of 
MUma. Leiden, ISai.^PuTs <^^^iipDnsatioii of Vreeiutr liiti" f ' ^ l^ome tlie 

i«g«r. Batavia, 1892. hunZeayfon h t 1 T 

if Genesee county, Hew York iippointed in 1864 assistant Sood fortune to be 

17. M., and 7S« li' ting in gmpHcal sliet a 
Me, ,36 miles east of BufMo.’on Societw and, the Llv-nnic™, Ir ° 1.® mestiinablii gam .of 




■,t:..4;..;t.. . * ..V • ffiterest of which are ubidW^^^^^^ 

;’!4- u.^»“®gtteregujarstud;Zwti^^^^^ 
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testified, cdeariy stated and solved the wonderful problem 
of Tiiimicry/’ as it is conveniently called, or the siiper- 
iicial resemblances between totally different species ; and 
the likeness between an animal and its surroundings, 
^chereby it evades its foes or conceals itself from its prey. 
The species winch has varied most from the normal type 
of its group is far rarer tlian the form which it resembles, 
while the mimicked is abundant and Avell defended by 
sueli devices as un|;>leasant taste or smell, or the power of 
stinging or wounding. The basis of mimetic analogies 
lies in the origmation of some slight variation in tlie 
mimicker, wliicli tends in the diiection of likeness to the 
mimicltecl, upon which variation natural selection operates. 
]>atesA other contributions to the literature of science and 
travel were sparse and fugitive, but lie edited for several 
years a periodical of Ilhistrated TTaA)ek. A. man of varied 
tastes, he devoted the larger part of his leisure to ento- 
mology, notalily to tlie classification of coleoptera. Of 
tlie.se he left an extensive and unique collection, which, 
fortunately for science, was jiiirchased intact by M. Eerie 
Oberthur of Ileniies. (e. cl.) 

Bath^ a city, nmnicipal, county, and ])arliamentaTy 
borough, market town, and fashionable watering-place, in 
the county of Somerset, England, on the Avon, 107 miles 
W. of London by rail. The borough is divided into seven 
wurds under a mayor, 1-4 aldermen, and 42 councillors. 
The corporate property yields a gross income of .£8500. 
The new iTumicipal buildings, costing £38,000, were 
erected in 1894. Otlier recent buildings include a Eoman 
Catholic church, new Queen’s Baths, Jubilee Hall, Batli 
Cliiirch Institute, Ljuic Theatre, and a handsome art 
gallery (1900) erected as a memorial of the Diamond 
, Fulfil ee. A new public park was opened in 1897. To the 
list of charitable institutions have lieen added four dispens- 
aries, including the Hahnemami Free Dispensai’y (188S). 
Bath publishes two daily and five weekly newspapers. 
Since 1875 excavation has ]:)een carried on with the result 
of exposing the baths erected during the Roina-n occupation, 
in wonderful preservation, portions of a church erected in 
the 9 th century, and other antiquities. Area of city and 
nmiiicipai borough, 3382 acres; population (1881), 51,814; 
(1901), 49,817. Area of paiiiaiiientary borougii, 3455 
acres ; population (1881), 53,785 ; (190i), 52,751. 

See King’s Mimhipal Jlccords (18S5) ; Bijitton’s Iliskm./ of 
Bath Ahhcy ClmrcB (1887) ; I^each’s Old and Neta (1888)*: 
iuid CpUecimis of Books hdonging to the Gitg (1898) ; Jlamlbook to 
Bath, edited by J. W. Moiiiis (1888) ; Davis’s Guide to the 
Ilomaoi Baths (1883); Excavations of Bo nuin Baiks (1895) ; and 
The Saxon Cross 

a city and port of entry of Blaine, U.S.A., and 
capital of Sagadahoc county, situated in the southern jiart 
iii the state, on the west bank of Kennebec river, 12 miles 
above its mouth, where it is broad and navigable for all 
ttl asses of vessels. It wa.s formerly one of the most 
]Aominent centres of wooden shipbuilding, and its shi]is 
are still found in all parts of the woxdd. In recent years 
the building of iron ships has become of importance, the 
Bath Iron Works hjiving constructed a number, among 
them several smaller ships of the ‘U.S. navy. Population 
(1880), 7874; (1890), 8723 ; (1900), 10,477. 

Ba.tllg'atey a burgh of barony and police burgh of 
Linlithgowshire, Scotland, i9| miles west by south of Edin- 
burgh by rail. The academy bad in 1898-99 an average 
attendance of 831, while a Board school had 352, and a 
Eoman Catholic school 205. Population (1901), 6786. 

Ba.t hursts a city in Australia, Kew South Wales, 
144 miles west of Sydney on the Great Western Ihrilwiiy, 
in the centre of the chief wheat-growdng district of the 
colony, on the south bank of the Macquarie river. It lias 
.been . a- municipality .since 1862. Altitude, 2200 feet. 


Mean temperature, year, 57*6° F. ; January, 72*6'"; July, 
43 *3''. Popiilation about 10,000. 

a municipal borough of yorksliire, England, 
distant 8 miles from Leeds by rail, and about the same 
distance from Wakefield and Bradford. With the adjacent 
muiiicipa], lioroiigh of Dewsbury it forms part of the 
parliamentary borough of Dewsbury. All Saints’ Church 
contains ancient memorials, and there are an ancient 
grainniar school, a technical school (established by publif' 
subscription), a town hall, a liosjxital, a market liouso, 
and public baths. The town is the centre of the licavy 
woollen trade, and has extensive mannfactures of arm}' 
cloths, ]:)ilot cloths, druggets, liu.sliiiigs, <fe,c. ; also iron 
foundiic.s, inannfaetnres of rnacliinery, and stone quaiificis. 
The ])oroiigh lies in the south-west York;shire coalfield, and 
there are a number of collierie.s in the district. Area, 
2039 acres. Population (1881), 27,505 ; (1901), 30,321, 

Ba.t©n a city of Louisiana, U.S.A., capital 

of East Baton Eouge Parish, It was made the state 
capital ill 1849. In 1862 the seat of government w-as 
transferred to Neiv Orleans, and in 1880 it was restored to 
Baton Rouge. It is the seat of Louisiana State University. 
Population (1880), 7197; (1890), 10,478; (1900), 11,269, 
of -wliom 4660 w^ere white and 6596 negro. 

a towm of the province of Padua, Venetia, 
Italy, il miles S.S.W. from Padua by the railway to 
Bologna. It lie.s on the Euganean Hills, and lias niucli- 
frequented liydropathic and liot sulphur springs, which 
su]:>ply inter alia mud batiis and a natural vapour bath. 
The springs gush out at the foot of Mount Sant’ Elena, 
and have a temperature of 136*4'' to 159*8'''’ F. In the 
immediate vicinity are the castle of Cattajo, built in 1550, 
and the church of Arqua Petrarca, in Avliich is the tomb 
of Petrarch; there also is the house in which he lived, 
noiY containing relics of the poet. Buiklirig stone is 
quarried. PopiilatioD, about 3700. 

Battambang (locally knoivn as PeattabawniQ, 
situated in 103'" 13' E. long, and IS"" 6' N. lat., lies in the 
great Oaml:»odiau plain upon the river Sangk, which drains 
from the Patat range into the great lake to the eastward. 
It is the chief tmvn of the Cambodian province of the same 
name, and "was conquered by the Siamese at the end of the 
IStli century, at tlie same time a.s the neigiibouriiig province 
of Siemrap. if the Pail in district (for which see Ohaj^- 
TABinv) is excepted, the chief products of the province are 
rice and dried fish. The total vpiite of the export and 
import trade of the tw’o provinces of Eattainbang and 
Siemrap does not at present exceed £100,000 a year. The 
po]>ulation of the town is about 5000, and that of the 
liroviuco scarcely 50,000. A hereditary chief of Cam- 
bodian descent re.sides within the brick walls of the old 
citadel, and since 1893 a commissioner appointed from 
Bangkok lias resided at Sis. 

By tliG tenna of the treaty of Ootolxir of tliat year between 
I’rauee and Siam., the vSiainese Clovernment boniui itself not to 
inaintaiii ox navigate ships or armed vessels on th^ Great Lake, 
nor to construct any fortified port or iiulitary {Establishment, nor 
to maintain any armed foree in the provinces of Battumhang and 
8iemra].>. A clause was introduced to encourage trade bedweim 
French Cambodia on the south and these lake provinces, but owing 
to the Idgh tariir imposed in the Fren<.ih colonies the bulk of the 
trade still goes ovenand to .Bangkok in prefereneo to the easier 
water routeho Saigon. 

BattaS (Dutch Batinh\ the inhabitants of the 
formerly indepiendcnt Birtta country, in the central high- 
lands of Sumatra, now for the most part .subjugated to the 
Dutch government (1832-90). The still independent area 
extends from 98''-*99“ 35' E., and 2°-3''’ 25' S. North-east 
of Toba lake dwell the Timor Battas, and west .of it 
the Pakpak, but on its north (in the mountaiuB which 
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border on the east coast residency ) tlie Karo Battas foiin 
a special group whicli, by its dialects and ethnological 
character, apj)ears to be allied to tJie Gajus and AllavS 
occu[>}ii.ig tile interior of Acbin. The Battas are engagetl 
in agriculture (lice, hapas^ indigo), in ^ horse and pig 
breeding, and in gatiiering the products of the forests. 

Ijil’iniATinus. — /(V/.’i’tv? deni Toha See. J'^EtermMnn’ s MiUeil. 
1S8;J. — MoiHoriAXi, M'ii i IkUetcehi mMpmdcnti. Rome, 1892. 
— jSTj’jrMAXN. Ilet Pune-en Tydfickr. Aardr. 

Ocn, .188n-S7. — Ahin Di.nc in the same periodical, 18904)5.-™ 
tvAs'rox in the Jneirhoelc voor het Mynice^'ciij 1894. — 
]S’£EMAXXin the Eneiichiperdie van under the 

headiiiji’ iJaUfL's, with very detailed liibliography. 

Batticaioa.p the provincial capital of the eastern 
])ravince of Ceylon, on the 35. coast, (39 miles S.S.E. of 
TrirK'Oiiialee. The population of the town in 1901 Avas 
al>ont HOOO ; of the district (2872 square miles), 145,155. 
Tlio old Dutch ‘‘Forf’ is a mere name. Battiealoa 
ir, the seat of a government agent and district judge ; 
criminal sessions of the supreme court are also held, 
nice and (iocoaimts are the ttvo staples of the district, 
and a steamer trading round the island calls once a week 
at the ])Drt. Tlie lagoon is famous for its 'hsiDging fish” ; 
the district has a remnant of Yeddahs or Adldmen of the 
wood The a\'erage annual rainfall is 55| iiiches ; the 
average temperature S0*4'\ 

Battle ©reekg a city of Calhoun county, Michigan, 
Ij.S.A., situated on Kalamazoo river, at the mouth of 
Battle Creek, in the southern part of the knver peninsula, 
at an altitude of 820 feet. It has three raihmys, which 
give comninnicatiori in all directions. It is the seat of 
Battle Creek College, contains a sanatorium, and has 
extensive inanufactiirtAS, largely of agricultural implements. 
lApuktion (1880), TOGS ; (iko), 18p503. 

BatlJ (Dntcli Baioe\ a group of three greater and 
forty -eight lesser islands between Of 10' K. to 0^ 
41/ 8, and OT'* r50'-98‘' 35' E., belonging to the Ayer- 
bang! district of tlio loAvlaads of Padang (Sumatra), Tliey 
an? separated by tlic strait of Sibiriit from the Mentavei 
grouju (July twuniy of the smailer islands are inhabited. 
The natives are of Aialay-Btiginese origin. 

■ Satynig a seapiort of Russia, Transcaucasia, province 
and 85 miles 1.)y rail S.E. of Kutais, on the south-east 
sliore of the Black Sea, in 4-1“ 39' K. and IF' 38' E., 
near tim mouth of the Ghorokh ; annexed from Turkey in 
1878. The bay of Batuia is being contiimally filled up 
]>y t].io sand that is carried into it by several small rivers. 
It is protected by strong forts, and the anchorage 
has been greatly impi'oved by artificial works. The 
town is built on the steep slopes of the hills on its 
western shore. The climate is very warm, lemon 
and orange trees, magnolias and palms growing in 
the open ah*, but it is extremely wet and cliangeable. 
Tlie yearty amount of rain (90 inches) is higher than 
anyAviiere in Caucasia, but is very unequally distributed 
(23 inches in August and September, sometimes 16 inches 
in a couple of days), and the town is still most unhealthy. 
0?iiy biidle-jiatlis connect Batuni with the interior. 

Batura has grown rapidly in recent years. It is now connected 
by rail with the main linehf Traiiscaiieasiaj and is the chief port 
of the whole country lor the export of hiaplitha, pamffiii oil, 
liquonee, wheat, Indian corn, and timber (about ’ £ 4, 000, 000 a 
year). Some 800 vessels are engaged in foreign trade, and 500 
coasting vessels visit it every ycai*. Population (1875), 2000 ; 
(1897), 28,500, very mixed. The district of Batuni (85 a 57() 
Inhabitimts, Avlth Batum town, in 1897), wdth the districts’ of 
Artvin ajid Ajar ( 56 , 450)5 fonnerly made a separate province of 
Batum, They arc now tAvo military districts of the province 
of Kutais. 

a town of 30,000 inhabitants, in Luzon, 
Philippine Islands, situated near the head of the Gulf of 


Batangas. It is noted for having an imusually fiue 
church. The surrounding country is very fertile, and 
cacao, peppeq cotton, hemp, co:fiee, and rice are pro- 
duced in abundance. Cattle and liorses are raiseil for 
the Manila market. The Avomen weave and dye cotton 
and henipen fabrics. The language is Tagalog. 

Bauchia See Migeiiia. 


Baydr^ Paul ilacqsjes Mm 6 (1828- 

1886), French, painter, Avas born at La Roche-sur-Yonne 
(AYndee). He studied under Drolling, a sound but 
second - rate artist, and. carried ofi’ the Prix de Rome 
in 1850 by his picture of ^^Eenobia foiuid on the 
banks of the Araxes.” His talent from the first revealed 
itself as strictly academical, full of elegance and grace, 
hut somewhat lacking originality. In the course of his 
residence in Italy Baudry derived strong inspiration from 
Italian art Avith the iiiannerisin of Correggio, as Avas very 
evident in the tAvo AA^oihs he exhibited in tlie Salon of 
1857, Avhich were purchased for the Luxembourg: “The 
Martyrdom of a AYstal Virgin” and “Tlie Cliild.” His 
“‘Lecla,” “St John the Baptist,’’ and a “Portrait of Beid.e,” 
exhibited at the same time, took a first prize that year, 
Tliroughout this early T>eriod Baudry commoidy selected 
mythological or fanciful subjects, one of the mostnoteworthy 
being “The Pearl and the AAIive.” Once only did he atteiui d 
a historical picture, “ Charlotte Gorday after tlie murder of 
Marat” (1861), and returned by preference to the former 
class of subjects or to painting portraits of illustrious men 
of his day — Guizot, diaries Gamier, Edniond Aljout. 
The works that crowned Baudry 's reputation were liis 
mural decorations, which sho w much imagination and a 
high artistic gift for colour, as may he seen in the frescoes 
in the Paris Cour de Cassation, at the Chateau of Chantilly, 
and some private residences — the Hotel Fould and Hotel 
Pai va — but, above all, in. tlie decorations of th&foper of the 
Pari.s Opera House, These, more than tliii’ty paintings in 
all, and among them compositions figurative of dancing 
and music, occupied the painter for ten years. Baudry 
died ill Paris in 1886. He Avas a in ember of the Institut 
de France, succeeding Schnetz. Two of his colleagues, 
Dubois and Mercie, co-operating with his brother, Baudry 
the architect, erected a monument to liiiu in Paris (1890). 
The statue of Baudry at La Roclie-surAionne (18 9 '7) is Ijy 
Gerdme. 

Sec R, DiGLAiiOimE, Kof ke snr la me el ks ou vvagesde Baudry. 
1886 . — Ch, Ephuussl JJandry^ sri me et mn tcuvre. 1887. 

(.H. Fii.) 

. BifillflO (1809-1882), German theological 

and historical critic, Avas born 6th September 1 809, the son of 
a painter in a porcelain factory at Eisenberg in Saxe-Alten- 
burg. He AATis educated at Berlin, Avhere lie fell under the 
then all-poAverf 111 influence of Hegel, attaching himself to 
the “rigid” of the Hegelian school under AlarJieineke. In 
1834 he began to teach in Berlin as a , licentiate of theology, 
anePin 1839 Avas transferred to Bonn. MearnAdiile his 
opinions had been changing, and in t-wo xn^orks, Kritfk der 

Jolmmies (1840) and Erltik 
der evan</elischen GescMchte der SynodAiker (1841), he 
annomiced his complete reijection of liis earlier orthodoxy. 
In 1842 the GoA^ernment, having taken the opinions of the 
various Prussian faculties of theology, revoked liis license 
to teach, and he retired for the rest of liis life to Rixdorf, 
near Berlin. Henceforward he took a deep interest in 
modern history and politics, as Avell as in theology. Among 
the fruits of his noAV studies were GeBchiekte der Politik^ 
hultur und Anpclarmig de^ 18. JalirhunderU, in 4 vols. 
(1843-45), and GeBckickte der FranzoBischen Mevohition^ 
in 3 vols. (1847). ^ He kept up this line of interest tiU tlio 
end, and DiBraelis TowmfitiBcher und BismaTchB socialistr 
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isclier Luperialism-us wa8 pnblislied in the year of Ms 
deatM Other critical works are Kritik der Eva^ngdie^n, 
und (xeBcdvichte ihre^ Urspnmgs^ 4 vols. (1850-52), AjxMed'' 
gesclilclde (1S50), Krddk der Fa/idiniseken Brief 3 parts 
(1850-52). He died at Rixdorf, lotli April 1882. Bruno 
jlauer’s criticisiii of tlie New Testament was of a highly 
destructive type, going iar beyond the most sceptical 
conclusions of the Tubingen scliool. Btrauss in Ills Life 
of Jem,$ had accounted for tlie Gos] »el narratives as half- 
con sctious prcKliicts of the my tide instinct working in the 
oa]*ly Ciiristiau coTuiuunities. Bauei* ridiculed Strauss’s 
notion tiiata cooiiuuidty could produce a connected narra- 
tivo. “A coniniuoity lias no liands for writing, iio jiidg- 
iiieid- for conipc>sii:ig.” His own doctrine, einbodying a 
thoory of VMllvc's, was tliat tlie original narrative was tlie 
Gospel of Ht Marl^ : tliat this was conijiosed in, the reign 
of 1 fadiiau ; and that after this, as a type, the other narra- 
tiw^s were i nodolled by other writers. On the same jirinciple 
tlie f<air jirincipal Pauline epistles were regarded as forgeiies 
of the second century. The other main point in Bauer’s 
criticism was liis argument for the preponderance of the 
Greco-Boman element, as opposed to the Jewish, in the 
Gliristian writings. The w'riter of St Mark’s Gospel was 
^b.in Italian, at home lioth in Borne and Alexandria ; that 
of St Ma,tthew’s (J-ospel “a Idomaii, nourished by the 
spirit of Seneca ” ; the Pauline epistles were written in the 
West in antagonism to the Paul of the Acts, and so on. 
Cliristianity is essentially “ Stoicism triumpliaut in a 
Jewish garb.” Needless to say, i his .line of criticism has 
not been gene-rally accepted, though it has found occasional 
supporters, especially in the Netherlands. It certainly had 
its value in emjiliasizing the importance of studying the 
inliiience of environment in the formation of the Christian 
Scriptures. Bauer was a man of restless, impetuous 
activity and independent, thougli ill-balanced, judginent, 
one who, as lie himself perceived, was more in place as a 
freeJance of criticism than, as an ofiieiai tea,che]‘. He came 
in tlie end to be Iviridly regarded even by opponents, and 
he was not af raid of taking a line displeasing to his Liberal 
friends on the Jewish question. (ii. st.) 

a town of Germany, on the Spree, 32 
miles E.N.E. of Dresden, caj.iital of the circle of 
Bautzen, kingdom of Saxony, on the Dresden -Gorlitz 
and the Baatzen-Neiistadt railways. The town has a 
clerical college, 2 normal schoo].s (one for Protestant, the 
other for Catholic teachers), 2 higher, a lYendish, an 
agricultural, an industrial, a commercial, and other schools. 
A centre of industry, it has iron foundries, dyeivorks, 
potteries, distilleries, and cigar Victories, Population 
(1890), 21,515 ; (1895), 23,678 ; (1900), 26,025.' 

BaV3.ri3.p a kingdom of Gemiaiiy, .ranking next 
after Prussia in both area (29,284 square niiles) and 
popiilatkm^5,420,199 (1885) ; 5,818,544 (1895), of whom 
2,846,687 were males and 2,971,857 feinaies, the density 
' being 198 ‘7 inhabitants to the scpxare mile. Of the popu- 
lation 64 '5 per cent, were rural and 35 ’5 per cent, urban. 
Tile preliminary results of the 1900 census placed the total 
popnlation at 6,175,153. During the years ,1880 to 1893 
the niunher of emigrants from Bavaria ranged from 8068 
to 17,986 per annum ; shice 1893 it has averaged not 
more than 3256. Classified according to religion, the 
population in 1895 was thus distributed : — : 4,112,623 
Boman Catholics (70*7 per cent.), 1,640,133 Evangelical 
Protestants (28*2 per cent.), 53,750 Jews, and 10,964 of 
otlier Christian sects (of w]io.m 3249 were Mennonites). 
Illegitimacy ranks high, being annually 13 to 14 2 >er cent, 
of the total births. 

AgricuUure. — Of ilie total area of Bavaria close upon 67 per 
cent, is arable and garden land, ami of this again oiio-fourth is 
meadow land. Since about the middle of the i9th century con- 


siderable attention has been given to the drainage of the bogs aial 
moors of tlie upper districts of Baraiia. Since 1S95 throe evperi- 
niontal stations have been establislied for contiiining tlic work of 
reclamation, but tliere still, remain over 366,000 acres of unre- 
elainied bog. The larms in Bavaria, of which there were in <all 
663,785 in 1895, are iiiostB^ small: — 23*6 per cent., or 156,971, 
were each less than 2.1 acres ; 56*1 }>er cent., or 37*2,683, were each 
between 21 and 25 acres ; 20 jier cent., or 133,510, between 25 and 
250 acres ; and 621 over 2,50 jicres. The total innnber of persons 
employed in agricultural operations exceeded 1,437,000, or ap])roxi- 
inately 25 per cent, of tiio population. Hay is a long way the 
most important crop in respect of area and bulk of produce. Next 
come potatoes ; tlieii follow oats, barley, and v'lieat. But in 
respect of value, and economic and social importaneo, tbe wine, 
liops, avid tobacco erot)s connt amongst the nio.st valnalilc in the 
kingdom. In 1899 some 51,000 acres were planted witb. I'iims, and 
tlie yield was 17,552,000 gallons of wine, valued at £1,300,000, 
Between 60,000 and 703 000 acres ai'o pilantcd witli liops annually ; 
in 1809 tlie yield was alvoiit 11,000 tons, erpii valent to nearly one- 
lialf ol the entire yield of hops in all (Icrmaiiy, Of this amount 35 
to 40 IKW cent, is used in the Bivvarian breweries, the rest being 
exported, ddie cliief ho];) markets of Sontbern Germany are 
Nurembovg and Bamberg. The barley grown is very largely vised 
ibr mahing. Tobacco cultiv’ation is decreasing : from 9500 aere.s 
] danted in 1890 the area decreased to 4.800 acres in 1S99. Brewing, 
altliougli carried on ]:)y several gigantic firms in Mnnicli, Erlangen, 
and otiier larg^v towns, is also to a very considerable extent a purely 
agricultural business. For instance, out of over 12,500 breweries 
in the conntiy in 1898, some 5300 were in the hands of fanners. 
In 1897, 373,421,400 gallons of beer were brewed, and of these 
56,823,300 gallons were exported, leaving a eonsumption pierhead 
of the populatiou (estimated at 5,932,077 in 1897) of 534 gallons 
annually. In 1898 -99 the 6405 distilleries ],>rodiiced 3,502,620 
gallons of pure alcohol. The live stock consisted in 1897 of 
3,419, 421 cattle, 1,412,579 pigs, 905,916 sheep, and 376,557 horses. 
Considerable attention is p>aid to the breeding of cattle, and tiicdr 
numbers liave increased by upwards of 233,400 since 1863. On the 
other hand, the luimlier of sheep decreased by more than 50 per 
cont. between 1S63 and 1897, liaving in the foimicr year luimliered 
2,058,038. Pigs, again, hare increased from 926,522 in 1863 to 
the {igiire quoted above, an increase of 654 ]»er cent. The State 
encourage.^ the breeding of horses by tlie maintenance of stud-stock 
fanns at Augabiii'g, Landslvnt, Zweibriicken, anvl Erding. 

Afining and Industry . — hi 1897 the mines yielded 1,007.403 
tons of coal, valued at £481, 850 ; 41,098 tons of lignite, valued at 
£5200 ; and 175,305 tons of iron ore, valued at £36,350, or, in all, 
1,223,806 tons of minerals of the. value of £528,400. One of 
the cdiief sources of graphite in Germany are mines near Pas.sau 
in Bavaria,. This kingdom also exports over 6000 tons of litlio- 
graphic stones (from Solnliofen, &c, ) annually. The salt work.s 
and fnrnace.s pi'odvieed 41,533 tons of salt, valued at £77,600 ; 
83,556 tons of iron, valued at £194,750 ; and 7041 tons of sul- 
phuric acid, valued at £12,750. The foundries, forges, &c., 
turned out steel, iron wire, hav’s, &c., to the weight of 251,989 tons 
and value of £1,695,600. About 20,000 men are employed in tlie 
forests and sawmills, of which last there are about 1400 in the 
kingdom. Nearly 61; million acres are covered with forests, of 
wiiich 36-3 per cent, belong to the State. The total quantity of 
timber used at home and exported amounts to over £4,000,000 in. 
value per annum. In 1895 .some 520,000 piensons over 16 yeans of 
ago -were employed in industry and handicraft, and of these 90,000 
were females. The chief branches of industiy are cottoii-.^ijiinning 
(especially in Swabia), limni, hemp, worsted, yarn, and other 
textiles (Augsburg, Bayreuth, &c.), thread and twist, chemicals 
and aniline dyes (Palatinate), plate glass, poroolain, matches, 
machinery (Palatinate, Nuremberg), lead picncils (Nuremberg), 
steel shot, toys (Nuremberg and Fiirth)J wine and beer, litho- 
graphic and other pvrinting (Munich}, iron foundries, &c,, beds, 
straw hats and baskets, leaHier, j)apex’, gingerbraail, &c. In 1897 
the sugar factories and refineries produced 46,630 tons of sugar. 

railw.ays length of 4150 

miles in 1899, and of the.se 3622 miles belonged to the State. The 
total cost of the State line.s up to the cud of the yiair 1897 
amounted to £57,915,760. The profits from the raiUvay.s i'ormed 
the largest item in the public raven iie in 1899, iiamely, £7,184,734, 
as also the heaviest item in the public expenditure, namely, 
£4,956,093, the net profit beiiig thus £2, 228, 641- 

IM’ eac^^ 1900 md 1901 the public 

revenue and expenditure rwers balanctd st £21,646,000, the prin- 
cipal sources of revenue being the rulu ns customs, and indirect 
taxe.s. In 1900 the public debt amountal to £72,931,800, of whicli 
over 75 per cent, was incurred for railway.s. The contrilmtion to 
the imperial exchequer was fixed at £2,959,650 for each of the 
years 1900 and 1901. 

Army . — -The peace footing of the Bavarian army in 1S99-1900 
lunnhered 66,356 ofEcors and men. A third army corps was raised 
ki 1*^00. (j^ T. Be.) 



Bay City^ capital of Bay county, Micliigan, LT.S.A., | 
situated in 43"^ 36' N. lat, and So'" i.>3' W. long-jdn the j 
eastern part of the state, ou the east bank of Saginaw 
river, 4 miles from its month and at the head of naviga.- 
lion, at an altitude of 592 feet. It has four railways, the 
Detroit and Mackinaw, the Flint and Pero Marquette, the 
Grand Trunk, and the i^liehigau Central, Besides these 
facilities, it has lai'ge commerce on the lakes. ^ It is a 
inanufacturiiig city of prominence, its leading industries 
being lumber and salt. It contains many lumber, shingle, 
and } dialling mills. Salt is made by evaporating the water 
<4 salt springs, the waste from lumber mills being used 
as fuel. Population (ISBO), 20,693; (1900), 27,628. 
The death-rate in 1900 was only 12*7, 

BayamOg an old interior city on the nortli slope 
of tlie Sierra Maestro in Santiago province, Cuba. It 
was the second of the seven cities <jf Cuba estab- 
lished by Diego Velascpiez, and has been conspicuous 
in all the wars. It ^vas in 1512 the site of the first 
Bpanish battle in the war in which the Indians were 
reduced. During the ten years’ imsurreetion it was the 
scene of a desperate conflict between the Spaniards and 
Ga].)ans. In tJie iiisiirrection whicli resulted in independ- 
ence, Bayaiuo w^as nearly destroyed by tiie opposing 
])arties. Population, 3022. 

■ Bayardg. Thomas, Francis (1828-1898), 
American diplomatist, w'as born in Wilmington, .Dela- 
ware, on 29tli October 1828, and died on 28th 
September 1S98, in Dedham, Massachusetts. His great- 
grandfather, Governor Bassett ; his grandfather, James 
Ashe ton Bayard ; his uncle, Eichard H. Bayard ; and 
Ids father, James A. Bayard, all represented Delaware 
in the United States Senate. Intending to go into 
business, he did not receive a college education ; but in 
1848 ho decided to study law, and wus admitted to the 
bar in 1851, EKcept from 1855-57, wlien he wus-a 
[lartiier of William Sldppm! in Philadelphia, he practised 
ehieiiy in Wihningtom lie was a senator from Delaware 
from 1869 to 1885. llis abilities made Mm leader of the 
I huuocmJs in the Senate, and his views on financial, and 
legal questions gave him a pcriuaiio.iit reputation for states-* 
manshq). He was niomher of the Electoral Coiniiiissiou 
a])pointed to decide th(^ dispute as to wlmther Hayes or 
Tildeu iiad been ejected Fresident of the United States. In 
the Democratic national coiiventioiis of 1872, 1876, 1880, 
and 1884 he received votes for nomination as the i^arty 
candidate for the Presidency. He was seeretaiy of state, 
1885-89, and pursued a conservative policy in foreign 
affairs. Wlien ambassador to .Euglaiid, 1893-97, lie 
became exceedingly p>opnlar, his tall dignihed person, un- 
failing courtesy, and polished, if somcAvliat (leliberato, 
eloquence making him a nmii of mark in all the best 
circles. He was considered by many ikmericans to 
have become too partial to Englisli -ways ; and, for the 
expression of some criticisms regarded as iinfavourabie to 
his own countrymen, the House of liepresentatives went 
so far as to pass a vote of censure on Miu. Tjio value of 
Mr Bayard’s diplomacy was, however, fully recognized 

■ ill the United Kingdom, where lie w^orthily upheld the 
traditions of a famous line of Anicrieau ministers, 

Bayb0.yj a town of 17,000 inhabitants, in the 

. Philippine Islands, near the centre of the western <ioast 
of Deyte, of which it is one of the important ports. It 
exports hemp in large quantities. Other products are 
sulphur, wax, brea, sugar, coffee, cacao, cattle, and horses. 
The language is Visayan. 

Baye^idj a border fortress of Asiatic Turkoy, chief 

■ town of a sanjak of the Erzeriiin vilayet, situated on a 
tributary of the 'Ams, on the site of the old Armenian 


town Pakovan. In the lUisso-Turldsh war of 1877-78, it 
was taken by the Hussians, but %vas restored to Turkey by 
the Treaty of Berlin. During the war tlie Christians were 
massacred, and the towm has since lost any commercial 
importance it once possessed. 

Baywesg Thomas Spencer (1823-1887), 

English editor and man of letters, was born at ’Wellington, 
Boiiievset, 24th March 1823, and ‘was the sun of the 
minister Qfc‘ the Baptist congregation there. He gradu- 
ated at the University of ’Loudon, but received his 
most important instmctioii at lAlinbiirgh ’University under 
Sir William Hamilton, whom .lie assisted in tlie conduct 
of his class, and of wJiose vie'ws on logic he liecame the 
authorized exponent. He was assistant editor of tlie 
BLvily from 1858 to 1864, wlmii lie was ap])ointed 
professor of logic, metajihysics, and English literature ut 
the University of St Aiidrew^s. In 1873 lie undertook 
tile editorshi[) of tlie ninth edition of tlie Encydoy^miia 
Byitannica^ and conducted it singly until 1880, wJien the 
decline of liis health rendered it iiecessar}^ to provide 
him wdth a coadjutor in tlie person of I’rofessor W. 
Eobertson Smith. Baynes, liow*ever, ccuitiniunl to lie 
engaged upon the work until liis deatli on 31st May 
1887, shortly before its completion. His remarkaMe 
article on Shakespeare %vas rejmblislied in 1894, along witli 
other essays on Shakespearean tojies and a memoir by 
Professor Lewis Campbell. .He w'as a. man of great and 
versatile ability, and .made valuable ('.ontributioiis to the 
subjects of logic, grammar, p(,xiitics, and genera] literature, 
which occupied his attention ])y turns. (n. o.) 

Bayonet — The first known mention of the bayonet 
occurs in the of tlie eh.ler Puysegnr, ])u]>lisl)ed 

posthmnoiisly in Paiis, 1747. He says that when com- 
niaiiding the troops at Ypres in 1647 his musketeers 
used bayonets consisting of a steel dagger tixed in a. 
wooden haft, wJuch fitted into the muzzle of the musket 
— in fact, plug-bayonets. Goiirts-martial were held on 
some English soldiers at I’angier in 1663-64 for iis.ing 
their daggers ou their comrades. As bayonets w'ere at 
first called daggers, and as there ^vere few- or no pikemen 
in Tangier until 1675, tlie prohabh.^ coneJnsiou is that the 
troops in Tangier used plng-bay< mets. in 1671 piug^ 
bayonets w^ere issued to the Fnmeh r(‘giment of fusiliers 
then raised. They wm-e issiiiE to part of an .English, 
dragoon rogimeut vai.sed in 1672 and disbamled .in 1674, 
and to the Eoyal Fusiliers when I'aised in 1685. IJie 
danger incurred by the use of tliis bayonet (which put 
a stop to all fire) w^as felt so early that the younger 
Puysegur saw a ring-bayonet in 1678 whkJi could bo fixed 
wJtliont stopjhng the fire. The Engli.sii defeat at Ivillie- 
cranldo in 1689 was ■ due (among other things) to the 
plug-bayonet ; ami shortly afterwards the defeated leader, 
General iHackay, introduced a ring-bayonet of Ms owoi 
invention. A trial wJth badly -fitting socket or zigzag- 
bayonets was made after the battle of Fkiirus, 1690, in 
the presence of Louis XIV., who refused to adopt them. 
Shortly after t.he peace of Eyswick was ^signed, 20t'h Sep- 
tember 1697, the English and Germans abolished the 
pike and introduced these bayonets, and plates of thtmi 
are given in Surirey de St Eeiuy’s Afemoln^^ cVArtUkrle,. 
published in Paris in that year ; ].)ut owing to a military 
cabal they were not issued to the French infantry until 
1703. This bayonet remained in the British service until 
1805, when the present spring-bayonet wns introduced hy 
Sir John Moore. 

chief town of arrondissement in the 
department of Basses-Pyrenees, 'France^ 66 miles W.H.W. 
of Pan, on the railway to Bordeaux and Toulouse. Great 
improvements have been effected, and the port now extenda- 
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returning to Africa as captain in 18n9. During j the 
succeeding decade lie saw much actiTe service in Africa, 
and rose io be a brigadier-general with tlie charge of the 
distrie.t of Tleinccii. In tiio (hiinean war he commanded 
a brigade and maintained his rc] iiitatioii in the trenches 
before Sebastopol. On the capture of the south side lie 
was appointed governor of the [)lace, and was promoted 
general of division. He couinianded the French forces in 
the cxjiedithm to Kinhurn {commander, Legion of Honour). 
In Lombardy in 1859 lie was wounded when in cominaud 
of the third division of the lirst corps in the attack upon 
i^felcgnano, and took a conspicuous part in the battle of 
8t>]fci’ino (graml cross, Legion of Honour). He commanded 
tiic hrst division under MarBhal Forey in the Mexican 
expedition in 18G2, succeeded hiin in supreme cominand in 
1863, and became a marshal and senator of Fnince in the 
following year. He at lirst pursued the ivar with great 
vigour and success, entering Mexico in 1863, and driving 
rresident Juarez to the frontier. He organized a system 
of guerilla warfare which was carried out with barbarity. 
Ho married a rich Mexictui lady, whose family were sup- 
porters of Juarez, and it was alleged that he was not true 
to the Emperor Maximilian. At any rate there were grave 
differences, and iimilly the French foi’ces wei-e witlidrawn. 
The i-etreat and embarkation at Vera Cruz \vere skilfuily 
conducted by Eazaine in 1867. On his return to Paris he 
was appointed to tlie coininand of the third army corps at 
Nancy, and in 1809 conunaiider-in-cliief of the imperial 
guard at Paris. In the Franco-German war lie com- 
manded tlie army of the Eliine, and, after the sanguinary 
battles round hletz, was sliiit up in that fortress with an. 
army of 170,000 men, which surrendered in October 1870. 
On, his return to France ho was tried by court-martial, 
found guilty of negotiating -with and capitulating to the 
enemy before doing all that was prescribed by duty and 
honour, and sentenced to dogradatioii and death, but re- 
enmmeuded to mercy. His sentence was coimnuted to 
twenty }\‘ars’ seclusion, and the humiliating ceremonies 
intending degradation were dispensed with. He was hi- 
carc-erated in the lie 8a in to jMarguerite, wdience lie escaped 
in ] 871- to Italy, lie finally took up his abode in Madiid, 
where lie died on the 23]xl of yf'ptember 1888. He 
puliiished an account of his share in the ivar and a jiisti- 
licalion of his conduct. He also wn’ote L'Armee chi Jihia^ 
describing its operations to tlie date of the surrender of 
Metz. (e. II. V.) 

. ^Bazaigettes Sir, Joseph Wiiiia,m 

(1819-1891), Fiiglish engineer, was boru at Euiicld on 28tli 
March 1819. At the age of seventeen he was articled 
as pupil to an engineer, and a few years later he began 
to jiractise successfully on his own account. His name 
is best knowm for tlie engineering works he carried out 
ill London, especially for the construction of the main 
drainage system and the Thames embankment In 1848 
the control of Loudon drainage, wliicli had hitherto been 
divided among eight distinct municipal bodies, was con- 
solidated under t-\velve commissioners, who were in 1849 
KUjJcrseded by a second coniinivssiom Under the latter 
Bazalgotte accepted an appointment which he continued 
to hold under the throe successive commissions which in 
the course^ of a year or two followed the second one, and 
when finaily in 1855 these lieetirig and ineifoetive bodies 
were replaced Iiy the Metropolitan Board of Works, he 
was at onco appointed its chief engineer. Plis plans were 
ready, but the work was delayed by ofiicial obstruction 
and formality until 1858. Once begun, however, it was 
vigorously pushed on, and in 1865 the Prince of Wales 
wash able formally to open the system, which cosisisted 
of 83 miles of large interceptiug sewers, draining more 
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than 100 square miles of buildings, and calculated to deal 
with 420 million gallons a day. The cost was 000,000; 
Almost simultaneously Bazalgette was engaged on the 
plans for the Thames ernbankinent. The section between 
Westminster and Yauxliall on the Surrey side was built 
between 1860 and 1869, and the length between West- 
inin.ster and Blackfriars was declared open by the Prince 
of Wales in 1870. The Chelsea embankment followed 
in 1871-74, and in 1875 Korthiimberland Avenue was 
formed. The total outlay on the scheme exceeded two 
millions sterling. Bazalgette wars also responsible for 
various other engineering worlcs in the metropolitan area, 
designing, for example, new* bridges at Piitiiey and Battersea 
and'the steam ferry between North and South Woolwieli. 
He also prepared plans for a bridge over tlie river near 
the Tower and for a tunnel under it at Blaelnvall, but did 
not live to see either of these projects carried out. He 
died on 15th March 1891 at Wimbledon. 

Baz©iii6S^ a town in the arrondissement of >Sedaii, 
dt32>artment of Ardennes, France, 2| miles S.E. of Sedan. 
The town 'was the scene of one of the earliest coniliets in 
the w^ar of 1 87 0. After a most sanguinary struggle during 
two days, Aug. 31 -Sept. 1, it was taken by the Ikiissians 
and given up to the flames ; it was subsequently rebuilt 
by national subscription. Potmlation (1896), 1276; 

(1901), 1406. 

Beaconsfleld^ Benjamin Disraeii,g Eael 

OF (1804-1881), British statesman, second child and eldest 
son of Isaac Disraeli and M'aria Base^i, who were married 
in 1802, rvas horn at No. 6 John Strerjt, Bojdford Eow; on 
the 21st of December 1804. Of Isaac Disraeli's other 
children, Sarah. Was born in 1802, Najditali in 1807, 
Balph (Kaphael) in 1809, and Janies (Jacob) in 1813. 
None of the family was akin to Benjamiri for genius and 
character, except Sarah, to ■whom lie %vas deeply indebted 
for a wdse, unswerving, and sympathetic devotion, when, in 
Ms earlier days, he needed it most. All Isaac Disraeli's 
children wore born into the Jewisli cc>irimunion, in wliioh, 
however, they were not to grow ir[). It i.s a reasonable 
inference from Isaac’s teinperainejit, characier, and history, 
that he -was never at ease in the ritual of Judaism. Fie 
was in troubled relations with his synagogue for some 
years before the death of Ms fatlun.; -whoui he was naturally 
unwilling to ].iurt or otieutl by declared se^.^essiom His 
father died in the whiter of 1816. Soon afteiwarils Isaac 
formally withdrew wdth all liis household from the Jewisii 
cliiirch. HLs son Benjamin, who had been atimitted to if 
with the usual rites eight days after his birth, was biq^tizcd 
at St Andrew's Church in Holhorn on the 3i,st of July 
1817. One of Isaac Disraeli’s reasons for riuit.ting the 
tents of Ills poojilc w^as that ralhinical J udaism, witli its 
imyielding law's and fettering ceremonies, cuts off the 
Jews from the great family of jnankind.” Little did he 
know, when therefore he cut off’ the Disraeli family from 
Judaism, ivhat great things he was doing for one small 
member of it, Tlie future prime minister was then short 
of thirteen years old, and tliere was yet time to provide 
the utmost freedom which his birth allowed for the faculties 
and ambitions he was born with. Taking the w'orldly 
view alone, of course, most fortunate for his aspirations in 
jmutli was his withdrawal from Judaism in childhood. 
That^ it was fully sanctioned by his intellect at maturity 
is evident ; Imt the vindication of unbiassed choice w'ould 
not have been readily accepted Iiarl Disraeli abandoned 
Judaism of liis own wMI at the pushing Vivian Grey 
period or after,^ And though a mind like iJisraeli’s might 
woi'k^ to satisfaction 'with Christianity as co 3 U}>leted 
Judaism,” it could but dwell on a breach of continuity 
which means so much to Jews and which lie w-as never 
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allowed to forget amongst Christians. With al]> lie was 
]>roiid of his race as tmljy if not as veheinentl}^, as his 
paternal graiidiiiother detested it. Family pride con- 
tributed to the feeling in his case; for in his more 
speculative moods he could look back upon an ancestry 
which was of tliose, ]ierhaps, who colonized the shores of 
the Mediterranean from before the time of the Captivity. 
More definite is the history of descent from an ennobled 
Spanish family which escaped from the Toixpiemada per- 
secutions to Yenice, there found a new home, took a new 
name, and prospered for six generations. The Benjamin 
Disraeli, Lord Beaconsliekba grandfather, who came to 
England in 1748, was a younger son sent a.t eighteen 
to try his fortune in London. “A man of ardent 
character, sanguine, courageous, speculative, fortunate, 
with a temper wliich no disappoiiitnient could disturb” 


Lord Beaconbfip.ld, 
(FroiitiaplwkHjraiiiiihyllwjhesandMuUm^ 

(so Lord Beaconsfield described him), he soon made the 
beginnings of a handsome fortune and turned coimtry 
geiitieinan, That his grandson exaggerated his prosperity 
is highly probable ; hut that he became a man of wealth 
and consideration is certain. He married twice. His 
second wife w^as Sarah Biproiit de Gabay, ‘‘a beautiful 
woman of strong intellect” and importunate ambitions, 
wlxo hated the race she belonged to because it%vas despised 
by others. She felt so keenly the social disabilities it 
brought upon her, and her husband^s indifference to thein, 
that /‘she never pardoned him his riame.”’ Her literary 
son Isaac suffered equally or even more ; for though he had 
ambitions he had none that she could recognize as such. 
She could ridicule him for the aspirations which he had 
not and for those which be had ; on the other hand, he 
never lieard from her a tender wmrd “ though she lived to 
he eighty.” Nor did any other member of her family, 
according to her giundson. 

Is?iac Disraeli wus devoted to the reading and writing 
of books in domestic fpriet ; and his son Benjamin suffered 


appreciably from his fatlier^s gentle preoccupations. As 
a child — ^^unruly and disturbing no doubt — he was sent to 
a school of small account at Blackheath, and was there 
“for years” before he was recalled at the agfx of twelve 
on the death of his grandfather. I.saac Disraeli was his 
father’s sole heritor, but change of fortune seems to have 
awakened in him no ambitions for the most hopeful of his 
sons. At fifteen, not before, Benjamin was sent to a 
Unitai’ian school at Yhiltbanistow — a welLknown school, 
populous eDougli to be a little -world of emulation and 
conflict, but otherwise unfit. Not thei'e, nor in any 
similar institution at tliat illiberal time, perhaps, was a 
Jewish boy likely to make a ftniunate entry into “the 
great family of mankind.” His name, the foinign hxolc 
of liiin, and some pronounced inconqxatibilities not all 
chargeable to young Disraeli, soon raised a crop of 
troubles. His stay at Walthamsto^v was brief, his depar- 
ture abrupt, and he -svent to scliool no more. With the 
run of his father’s library, and the benefits of that born 
bookman’s guidance, he now set out to educate himself. 
This he did with an industry stiffened by xnatciiless self- 
confidence and by ambitions fully mature before he was 
eighteen. Yet he yielded to an attempt to make a man 
of business of him. He ^vas barely seventeen wlien (in 
November 1821) lie %vas taken into the office of Messrs 
SAvain, Stevens and Co., solicitors, in Frederick’s Place, Old 
Jewry. Here he remained for three years — “ most assidu- 
ous in his attention to business,” said one of the partners, 
“and sho-wing great ability in the transaction of it.” It 
was then determined that he should go to the bar ; and 
accordingly he was entered at Lincoln’s Inn in 1824. 
But Disraeli had found other studies and an alien use for 
his pen. Tliough “assiduous in his attention to business” 
in Frederick’s Place, he found time to write for the printer. 
Dr Smiles, in his Mcniows of Jolm Murra^/y tells of certain 
pamphlets on tlie brightening pros])ec'ts of the Spanish 
South American colonies, then in the first enjoy me i.i.t of 
emancipation — pamphlets seemingly -written for a Mr 
Fowles, head of a great financial firm, wliosti acquaintance 
'Disraeli had made. In the same year, apparentl}', lie 
WTote a novel — his first, and never published. A i/Ivier 
Fapilloii, was the title of it, Dr Smiles informs us ; and he 
prints a letter from Disraeli to the John Murray of that 
day, wvhich indicates its character pretty cleaTly. I’ho. last 
chapter, its author says, is taken up with “Mr Papillon’s 
banishment under the Alien Act, from a ministerial mis- 
conception of a metaphysical sonnet.” About the same 
time he edited a Ilisioiy/ of Fatd JoneSy originally published 
ill America, the preface to the English edition being 
Disraeli’s first appearance as an author. Miirray could 
not publish A?/lmer FapiUofiy but he had great hopes of 
its boyish ■writer (Isaac Disraeli Jwas an old friend of 
his), “took him into his confidence, and related to Mm 
his experiences of men and afrairs.” Disraeli had not com- 
pleted his twenty-first year when (in 18215) Murray was 
possessed by the idea of bringing out a great daily news- 
paper ; and if Ms young friend did imt 
that idea he Imenly urged its execution, a’ixd -svas “ 
entrusted by Murray with the negotiation of all 
nianner of preliminarieB, ineluding the attempt to 
bring Lockhart in as editor. The title of the paper, The 
MepresentaMvey was Disraeli’s suggestion. He chose re- 
porters, looked to the S(3tting-u|') of a printing-office, busied 
himself in all ways to Murray h great satisfaction, and, as 
fully appears from Dr Smiles’s account of the matter, with 
extraordinary address. But wh,en tlitso arrangements were 
brought to the point of completion, Disraeli droppcM out 
of the scheme and Iiad nothing more to do with it. He 
was to have had a fourth share of the proprietorship, 
bringing in a corresponding amount of capital. His friend 
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Mr Powleri, whom he had enlisted for the enterprise,^ was 
to have had a similar share on the same conditions. 
Neither seems to have paid up, and that, perhaps, had to 
do with the quarrel which parted Benjamin Disraeli and 
John Murray before a sheet of the luckless Bepreseutative 
was j)rinted. Many years afteinvards (1853) Disraeli took 
an active interest in The a weekly journal of con- 

sidcrahle merit but meagre fortunes. 

At tlie death of the elder Benjamin (1817), his son 
Isaac had moved from the King’s Eoad, Gray’s Inn (now 
BheobaM’s Road), to No. 6 Bloomsbury Square. Here he 
entertained the many distinguished friends, literary and 
political, who had been drawm to liim by his Curiosities” 
:in<l other ingenioUvS works, and here his son Benjamin also 
iiad their acquaintance and conversation. In Bloomsbury 
Square lived the Austens, and to their house, a great 
resort of similar persons, Mrs Austen cordially welcomed 
him. Murray’s friendsliip and associations helped him in 
like niarine.r, no doubt ; and thus was opened to Disraeli the 
younger a world in wliich he was to make a considerable stir. 
The very much smaller society of that day was, of course, 
more comprehensible to sight and hearing, when once you 
were within its borders, than the society of this. Reverbera- 
tions of the gos.sip of St James’s and Alayfair extended 
to Bloomvsbury in those days. Yet Disraelils range of 
observation must have been not only brief but limited 
when he sat down at twenty or twenty-one to 
write Vivian Gi-'ey. It is therefore a probable 
conjecture that Mrs Austen, a clever woman 
of the world, helped him from her knowledge. His 
oAvn strongly peixjeptive imagination (the gift in wliich 
lie was to excel every other politician of his time) and the 
bent of political reading and aspiration from, boyhood 
completed Ms equipment; and so the w’oncler that so 
young a man in Disraelfs social position should vnite 
a book like accounted for. It was 

publislied in 1826. The/ success of this insolently clever 
novel, tlio immediate introduction of its author to the 
great world, and the daring eccentricities of dims, de- 
meanour, and o|)inion hy which he lixed attention on 
himself there, have always been among the most favourite 
moT'sels of Divsraeli’s history. M^ith them it began, and 
successive generations of inquirers into a strange career 
and a character still shrouded and bailing refer to them 
as settled starting-points of investigation. What %vas the 
man who, in such a society and with political aspirations 
to serve, could thrive by such vagaries as these, or in spite 
of them? If unaffected, what is to be thought of them 
as keys to character? If aiiected, what then? Inquiry 
still takes this shape, and when any part of Disraeli’s 
career is studied, the laces and essences, the rings over 
gloves, the jewelled satin shirt-fronts, the guitareiies and 
chibouqueries of his early days are never remote, from 
memory. The report of them can .hardly be doubted ; 
and as the last relation was made (to the writer of this 
article) not with intent to ridicule Mr Disraeli’s taste but 
to illustrate his conquering abilities, the story is repeated 
here. One of Disraeli’s first friends in the world of fashion 
and genms was Sir Edward Lytton Biilwer, ‘‘ And,” said 
Sir Henry Bulwer ('bPelham’s ” brother), “we heard so 
much at that time of Edward’s amazingly brilliant new 
friend that we were the less inclined to make his acquaiiit- 
auce,” At length, however, Sir Edward got up a little 
flinner-party to convince the doubters. It was to meet at 
the early hour of those days at one of the Piccadilly hotels. 
“Thep was my brother, Alexander Cockburn, myself, and 
(I^ think) Milnes ; but for a considerable time no Mr 
Disraeli. Waiting. for Mr Disraeli did not enhance the 
pleasure of meeting Mm, nor when he did arrive did his 
apparanee predispose us in Ms favour. He wore green 


velvet trousers, a canary -coloured waistcoat, low shoes, 
silver bucldes, lace at his wrists, and his hair in ringlets,” 
The description of the coat is forgotten, “ We sat down. 
Not one of us was more tlian five-aiKl-twenty years old. 
■\¥e were all— if you will allow me to include myself — on 
the road to distinction, all clever, all ambitious, and all 
with a perfect conceit of ourselves. Yet if on leaving the 
table we had been severally taken aside and asked which 
was the cleverest of the party, we should have been obliged 
to say Hhe man in the green velvet trousers,’” This 
story IS a little lamp that throws much light. Here we 
see at their sharpest the social prejudices that Disraeli had 
to fight against, provocation of them carried to its utmost 
in every w-ay open to him, and complete conquest in a- 
company of young men less likely to admit superiority in 
a wit of their own years, probably, than any other that 
could have been brought togetJier at thirt time. 

Soon after the publication of Yimmi Grep^ Disraeli, 
who is said by Fronde to have been “overtaken by a 
singular disorder,” marked by fits of giddiness (“once he 
fell into a trance, and did not recover for a week ”), went 
with the Austens on a long summer tour in France, Switz- 
erland, and Italy. Returning to a quiet life at Bradenham 
— an old manor-house near Higli Wycombe, wliich his 
father had taken — Disraeli put law^ in abeyance and 
resumed novel-writing. His weakest book, and two or 
three other productions, brief, but in every literary senses 
the finest of his “works, were 'written in the nest t-wo or 
three years. But for Ixion m Ilewvoij The Infernal 
Marrmjej and FqpimuUaj Divsraeli could not be placed 
among the greater writers of his kind ; yet none of his 
imaginative books liave lieen so little read as these. The 
myvSterious malady continued, and Disraeli set out with 
William Meredith, who was to have married 
Sarah Disraeli, fpr a tour ia southern Europe 
and the nearer East. He Cadiz, Seville, Granada, 
Athens, Constantinople, tlerusalem, Cairo, Thebes ; played 
the/ corsair with James Clay on a yacht voyage from Alalta 
to Corfu ; visited the terrible ReschkI, then wnth a Turkisli 
army in the Albanian capital ; landed in Gyp>riis, and left 
it with an expectation in. his singularly prescient mind that, 
the island would one day be English. These travels must 
have profited Mm greatly, and we have our share of ths^ 
advantage; not so much, however, in The Wondrous Tale 
of Alroy or Tancred, or the “ Eevolutionaiy Epic ” which 
he was inspired to -write on “ the -windy plains of Troy,” 
but in the letters he sent home to his sister. These letters, 
written with the utmost freedom and fulness to the one 
whose aflection and intellect he trusted more than any, 
are of the greatest value for interpreting the wTiter. 
Together with other letters also published some time after 
Disraeli’s death, they tell more of him than anything that 
can foe found in print elsewhere. They show, for example, 
that his extraordinary exuberances were unforced, leaping 
by natural impulse from an oveixharged source. They 
also show that his Oriental fopperies were not so much 
“ purposed affectation ” as Fronde and others have sur- 
mised. That they were so in great part is confessed 
again and again in these letters, but confessed in such a 
Avay as to reveal that they were permitted for his own 
enjoyment of them as much as planned. The “ purposed 
atlectation ” sprang from an unaffected delight in gauds of 
attire, gauds of fancy and expression. It was not only to 
startle and impress the world that he paraded his eccen- 
tricities of splendoiir. His family also had to be imifressed 
by them. It was to his .sober father that he wrote, at the 
age of twenty-six : “I lilre a sailor’s life much, though it 
spoils the toilette.” It is in a letter from Gibraltar to the 
same hand that we read of his two canes* — “a morning 
and an evening cane ” — changed as the gun fires, And 





the same coiTespondeiit miist be told that “’ilalplrs hand- 
kercliiel' wliich lie Itroiight me from Paris is the most 
successful thiug ever wore.” 

When Disraeli retiinied to England in 1831, all thought 
of the law was abandoned. The ];>eii of romance was 
again taken U[) — tlie poet's also and the poli- 
Utersiry tieian’s. In the next live years he wrote 
" Coniarini Fleming^ the lUvolutionarij Epkk^ 
Alro]/^ IlewrieUa Temgde, What u He '] (a pani~ 
])!iiet expository of his opinions), the Ihmmjmede Letters^ 
a Vindkation of the Brituh (JonstitMion^ and other matter 
of less note. The epic, begun in great hope Jiiid con- 
iidence, was ended in less, though its author was to the 
fast UTiwiiling that it should be forgotten. The novels 
revived the success he had with Vvvm/n^ Greg, and restored 
liiin to his places among the brilliancies and po-wers of 
ilie time. The political writing, too, much of it in a- 
garish, extravagant style, exercised Ms deeper ambitions, 
and stands as witness to the working of original thought 
and foresight. Both qualities are conspicuous in 
k He? and the Vmdimtioii^ of which it has been truly 
said that in these pages he struck the keynote to tlie 
explanations he afterwards consistently offered of all his 
apparent inconsistencies.” Plere an interpretation of Tory 
principies as capable of running with the democratic idea, 
•md as called upon to do so, is iiigenionsly attempted. 
The aristocratic principle of governinent having been 
destro^^ed by the Reform Bill, and the House of Lords 
l>eiDg practically “abrogated” by that measure, it became 
necessary that Toryism should start from tlie deiiiocratic 
basis, from 'which it had never been alien. The filched 
liberties of the Crown and the people should be restored, 
and the nation redeemed from the oligarchies which had 
•stolen from both. 'When at the beginning of all tliis 
writing Disraeli entered tlie political arena as candidate 
for High Wycombe (1832), lie was nominated by a, Tory 
and seconded by a Radical—in vain; and vaiti were two 
subsequent attempts in the autumn of 1832 and in 1834* 
In the first he was recomrneiided to the electors Daniel 
O’Connell and the Radical Hume. In his last candidature 
at Wycombe he stood on more independent ground, 
commending liimseif by a series of spieeches wlaidi fully 
<lisp]a.yed his quality, though the prescience which geinrned 
tiiciii with more than one proijhetic passage 'was veiled from 
liivS contemporaries. Among Disraeli’s great acipiaintances 
were many — Lyndiiurst at their head — whose expectations 
■of his future were confirmed by the lYy combo speeches. 
He was “ thought of ” for various borouglis, Marylcbone 
among the number, but his democratic Toryism seems to 
have stood in. his \vay in some places and Ms inborn 
dislike of Radicalism in others. It was an impracticable 
situation — no getting on from it ; and so, at Lyndhiirst’s 
persuasion, as he afterwards acknowledged, he determined 
to side with the Tories. Accordingly, when in the spring 
■of 1835 a vacancy occurred at Taunton, Disraeli c^ontested 
the seat in the Tory interest with Carlton Club support. 
Here again he failed, but ■with enhanced reputation as a 
fighting politician and wfith other consequences good for 
notoriety. It was at Taunton that Disraeli fell upon 
O’Conneli, rather ungratefully ; whereupon the Liberator 
was roused to retort on his assailant vehemently as “ a 
liar,” and Mimorously as a ];>robab]o deseendant of the 
impenitent thief. A.nd then followed the challenge which, 
when O’Connell declined it, was fastened on liis son 
‘^lorgan, and the interruption of tlie duel by seMurc of Hr 
Disraeli in his bed, and his famous ax^pearance in the 
Marylebone police court. He declared himself very well 
satisfied with this episode, but nothing in it can really 
have pleased him, not even the noise it made. 

, , .. Here the first period of Disraeli’s public life came to an 


end, a period of ]:>relii'nii:iaries and flourishes, and of what 
he himself called sowing his political wild oats. It was a 
more, mature Disraeli wiio in the general elec- 
tioii of 1837 W'as returned for Maidstone as the 
GolleagiiQ of liis jirovidetitial friend Mr Wyndham mmt, 
Lewis. Though the fortunes of the Tory party 
W'cre fast revivijig under Peel’s guidance, the victory w^as 
denied liim on this occasion ; but, for once, the return of 
the ’Whigs to power wus no great disax)pomtment for tlie 
junior member for Maidstone. To gain a footing in the 
House of Commons w^as all that his confident spirit ever 
asked, and Eroude vouches for it tliat he succeeded onl}” 
just in time to avert financial ruin. 'His electioneering 
ventures, tlie friendly Imcldng of bills, and his own expense 
in Iceeping up appearances, liaxl loaded liim -with debt. 
Yot (mark his worldly wisdoni) “he had never entangled 
Ms friends in his financial dealings. He had gone frankly 
to the x>rofessiorial money-lenders, who made advaiuies to 
him in a sx)eculatioTi on his success”: they were to get 
their money back with large interest or lose it altogether. 
Such conditions were themselves incitement enough to a 
prompt redemption of the promise of parliamentary dis- 
tinction, even without the restless spurring of ambition. 
And Disraeli had another promise to redeem: that whicli he 
uttered when lie told O’Ccnnell that they would meet again 
at Philippi. Therefore when, three weeks after the session 
began, a debate on Irish election fietitions gave Min ojipor- 
tunitj?', Disraeli attempted that first House of Commons 
speech which imagination still dwells upon as something 
wondrous strange. That he should not have known better, 
even by hearsay, than to address the House of Commons 
in fantastic phrase from tlie inoutli of a fantastic figure is 
indeed remarkabie, but not that he retained self-coiifidenc(‘ 
enough to tell the unwitting crew who laughed him down 
tliat a time w-ould come when they would hear him. It 
■was one of the least memorable of his proifiiecies. The*, 
speech was a huiniJiating but not an. oxipressive failure. 
In about a -week aftei’wards lie spoke again, whicli shows 
how little damage he i’elt, while the good sense, brevity, 
and blameless manner of the speech (on a Copyright Bill) 
announced that lie could learn. And for some time there- 
after he affected no importance in the House, tlioiigh not 
as withdrawing fixun attention. 

Mean-while, consciously and unconsciously, as is the 
way with men of genius, Ms mind wus w’orking upon 
].)vobIeins of government, the magnitude, the relations, 
and the natural developments of 'wliich he was more 
sensible of than any kiicuvn politician of liis time. 
“Sensible of,” say, to mark the difference between one 
sort of imderstanding and another wliich comes of labour 
and pains alone. Disraeli studied too, no doubt, reading 
and inquiring and applying set thought, but such means 
were insufficient to put into Ms mind all that he found 
there. It seems that opinions may be formed of inquiry 
and study alone, -which are then constructive; but 
-where intuitive perception or the perceptive imagina- 
tion is a robust possession, the fruits of research become 
assimilative — the food of a divining faculty wliich needs 
nK)re or less of it according to tlie |>ower of divination. 
The better judgment in all affairs derives from tliis 
quality, which has some very covetalffe advantages for 
its poss€ 3 SSor. His judgments may be held 'vvitii greater 
confidence, wliich is an intellectual advantage; and, 
standing in his mind not so much an edifice as 
a natural growth, they cannot be so readily 
abandoned at the call of ease or self-interest, istws. 
They may be denied assertion or even outraged 
for a purpose, but they cannot be got rid of,— wliich is a 
moral advantage. Disraeli’s mind and its judgment.s w^ere 
of this character. Its greatest gift -was not the romantic 
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imagination whieli lie possessed abundantly and emjployed 
QYemucb, but the perceptive, interpretive, judicial or 
divining imagination, witlioiit ■\vlixcli tliere can be no great 
man of affairs. Breadth of view, insight, foresight, are 
more familiar but less adequate descriptions of a faculty 
which Disraeli had in, such force that it took command of 
him from first to last. Although he knew and acted on 
the principle that “a statesman is a practical character/’ 
whose business is to '' serve the country according to its 
present jiecessities,’’ lie Avas unable to confine his vision 
to the nearer consequences of whatever policy, or course 
of action, or group of conditions it rested on. Without 
effort, and even wdthout intention probably, it looked 
beyond first consequences to the farther or the final out- 
coine ; and to complete the ope:ration, the faculty wdiich 
detected the remoter consequencevS did not allow them to 
remain in obscurity, liut brought them out as actualities 
no less than the first and pe-rliaps far more important 
than the first. Moreover, it did not allow him to keep 
silence where the remoter conscc {nonces w^ere of that 
cliaracter, and ought to be provided for betimes. Of 
course silence wms always possilile. These renderings to 
foresight might be denied assertion either for the sake of 
present ease (and Disraeli’s prescience of much of his 
country’s later trouldes only made him laughed at) or in 
deference to hopes of pea*Sonai advancement. But the same 
divining imagination which shovred him these things also 
sliownd him the near time when it would be too late to 
speak of tliem, and when not to have spolcen wumld leave 
him irredeemably in the common herd of hand-to-niouth 
politicians. Therefore he spoke. 

Remembrance of these characteristics — reniernbrance, 
too, that his mind, which was ne.ithcT English nor 
European, wvirked in absolute detachment — should accom- 
pany tlie traveller through all the turns and incideutB 
of Ifisraeli’s long career. They are sometimes puzzling, 
vspcculative ; yet nearly all that is obscure in them 
!)ecomes chiar, much apparent contradiction disappears, 
when read by tiieso persistent unvarying liglits. The 
command wiiicJi Iris idh.»syncrasies had upon, him is 
showTi, for exanqile, by reproachful Bpeeclies on the treat- 
ment of 'Ireland, and ]>y a startling harangue on Ixehalf of 
the Chartists, at a time ivhen such irregularities could 
but damage him, a new man, wheue be hoped for influence 
and office. At al^out the same time his political genius 
directed him to o].)en a re.solute critical campaign against 
the Conservatism of the party he ]>ro]>osed to thrive in, 
and he could but obey. This he did in -writing 
C'onmfjHhf/, a novel of the day and for the 
<^hiy, but commended to us of a later generation 
not only by the undinimed truth of its character- 
portraits, but by qualities of insight and -foresight W'hich 
we who have seen the proof of them can measure as his 
contemporaries could not. wdikh -was written in 

the following year (1845), is still more remarkable for 
the. faculties celebrated in the preceding paragraph. 
When St/bil was written a long liistoric day w^as ending 
in England, a new era beginning; and no eyes saw so 
clearly as Disraeli’s the death of the old day, the birth of 
the nerv, or xvhat and how great their differences would 
be. In Conmg$by the political conditions of the country 
w-ero illustrated and discussed from the constitutional 
point of^vieW', and by light of the theory that for genera- 
tions before the passing of the Reform Bill the authority 
of the Crown and the liberties of the people had been 
absorbed and extinguished in an oligarchic system of 
government, itself become fossilized and soulless. In 
Spill were exhibited the social relations of rich and poor 
(the nations ”) under this r%ime, and under changes 
in -which, while the peasantry were neglected by a shoddy 
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aristocracy ignorant of its duties, factory life and a 
piirbiind gospel of political economy embruted the rest of 
the population. These views were enforced by a startling 
yet strictly accurate representation of the state of things 
iu the -factory cii.stricts at tha,t time. Taken from the life 
by Disraeli liiinself, acc6m])anied by one or two members 
of the Young England party of which he wu.s the liead, 
it was the first of its kind ; and the facts as there dis- 
played, and Disraeli’s interpretation of them — a marvel of 
perceptive and prophetic criticism — opened eyes, roused 
consciences, and led direct to many reforms. 

These two books, the YmMcaiion^ publi.shed in 1835, 
and Ills speeches up to this time and a little beyond, are 
quite enough to show what Disraeli’s Tory democracy 
meant, how truly national was itvS aim, and how'- exclusive 
of partisan.ship for the/Aanded interest”; though he did 
believe the stability and prosperity of the agricultural 
class a national interest of the first order, not on economic 
grounds alone or even chiefly. And if Disraeli, possessed 
by these views, became aggressively irnsiibordii-iate some 
time before Peeks ]>rocIaimc(i conversion to Free Tiade, 
we can account for it on reasonable and even ra-editable 
groiiiuls. Spite, resentment at being passed over when 
Peel formed the 18-11 Govcrnineut, is om^ cx] lunation of 
these outbreaks, and a letter to Peel, lu,tely pullislicd, is 
proof to many mbuis that Disraeli's <lenial to lYePs face 
in 1846 that ho ha.d ovmy solicited ollicc was daiingly 
mendacious. The letter cc-wriildy reads like solicitation 
in the customary half-veiici in All tha,t can be said 
in doubt is that since tbisr**-! Government came into 
existence on the 6tli of Pf ffeinber, and the letter was 
■written on the 5th, its interpretation as complaint of 
bemg publicly neglected, as a craving for }<ome mark 
of recognition, is })Os.sible. M!orc 'than ])Ossil>lc it is if 
Disraeli knew on the 5th (as he very well might from Lis 
friend Lyndlmrst, Peel’s lord cha-necllor) that tlio appoint- 
ments were then complete. The ])eciiniLiiy need of office, 
if tint comes into the question, had ])een lightened, if not 
extinguisliod, two years before ]»y liis marriage with Mrs 
Wyntlham Lewis. Mrs Lewis — a lady fifteeTi years liis 
senior — brought him a considerable fortune, wliieh, liow- 
ever, wus but for licr life. She ii^-cd to a grt.^at age, and 
-^vould gladly liax'e Ih'cd longer, in any of the aiiiictioiis 
that time brings on, to contiiuie her mere niune)-Avortji to 
Ihu “Dizzy.’-’ Her devotion to him, and liis devotion to 
licr, is the whole known story of their private lib'. ; und we 
may believe that nothing f'-ver gratilied liim mtjrc tlcui 
otfering her a coronet from Disraeli. 

Disraeli made Peel’s ae<(UaiDtance (?ar}y in Ills cartjcr 
and sliownd that he was jaoud of it. In his Life of Lord 
George Dentine k he wiite.s of Peel fairly and even gener- 
ously. But they -were essentially antipathetic persons ; 
and it is clear that tlie great minister and coiii])iete Briton 
took no pains to understand the dazzling young Je-w of 
■whom Lyndhurst thought so much, and wished" to have 
little to do with him. Such men make such feelings 
evident; and there is no imsoii for thinking that when, 
after 1841, Disraeli charged at Peel in obedience to his 
principles he gave himself pain. It wus not long after it 
had settled in office that Peel’s Govermne.r.it, the creature 
of an anxious Conservative reaction, began to 
he suspected of drifting toward Manchester. 

That it was forced in that <lirection w^o should * 
vsay rather, looking hack, for it ’was a time of dire distress, 
especially in the manufacturing districts of tlie north ; 
so that in his second session Peel Irad to provide some 
relief by revising the corn laws and reducing import 
dues generally. liis measures w^u‘e supported by Disraeli^ 
who understood that Protection must bend to the 
menacing poverty of the time, though unpreparcul for 


total abolition of tlie corn tax and strongl}^ of opinion 
tliat it was not for Peel to abolish it. In tiie next session 
(184:3) he and his Young England party took up a 
definitely independent role, which became more sharply 
critical to the end. Disraeli’s first strong vote of hostility 
was on a Coercion Bill for perishing and I'ebellious IrelaiKl. 
It was repeated with, greater emphasis in the session of 
lB-44j also in a Condition- of -Ireland debate; and from 
tlia,t time forthj as if foreseeing Peers coui-vse and its 
effect on the country party, Disi’aeli kept up the attjxcli. 
Mhanwhile bad harvests deepened the country’s distress, 
Ireland was approached by famine, tlie Anti-Corn-Law 
League becamie menacingly powerful, and Peel showed 
signs of yielding to Free Trade. Disraeli’s opportunity 
was soon to come now ; and in 1.845, seeing it on. the way, 
lie launched the brilliantly destructive series of speeclies 
which, though they could not prevent the abolition of the 
corn-laws, al:)olished the minister wlio ended them. These 
s|)eeches appeal more to j;idniiratio.n than to sympathy, 
even whore the limitations of Disraeli’s protectionist 
beliefs are understood, and where Ms perception of the 
later consequences of free trade is most cordially acknow- 
ledged. That he remained satisfied wit,h t.hem himself is 
doubtful, unless for their foresight, their tremendous effect 
as instruments of punishment, and as they swept him to 
so much distinction. Within three years, on tlie death of 
Lord George Eentinck, there was none to dispute with 
him the leadership of the Conservative party in the House 
of Commons. 

In the parliament of 1841 he was member for Shrews- 
bury. In 1847 he was returned for Buckinghamsliire, 
and never again had occasion to change Ms constituency. 
Up to this time his old debts still embarrassed him, but 
now Ms private and political fortunes changed together. 
Fronde reports that he ‘‘received a largo sum from a 
private liand for his Jjlfe of Lord Geonje 
(])ublisluM:l in 185*2), “wiiile a Conservative iniiiionairo 
tu(4v iqion liimself the debts to the usurers ; tlic 3 jier 
cent, with wliicli lie wis content being exchangi^d for the 
10 per c(mt. under wliich Disraeli had been staggering.’' 
In 1848 his father Isaac .Disraeli died, leaving tti his sou 
Ixmjamiii, nearly the whole of his estate. This went to 
the j_»urchase of liuglicndcn Maikov— -not, of course, a, great 
})roperfcy, but with so much of the pleasant and piciurevSCjiic, 
of the digiiilied also, as quite to ex])hiin wliat it was to 
the affectionate fancy of its lord. About this time, too 
(1851), his acr|aaintance was sought by an o.ld j\[rs 
Brydges Willyams — born a }Spanis]i Jeivess and then the 
widow of a long-deceased Cornish squire — wdio in her dis- 
tant home at Torquay iiad conceived a restless admiration 
for Benjamin Disraeli. She wuote to him again and again, 
pressing for an appointjnent to consult on an important 
matter of business : wrould meet him at the fountain of 
the Crystal Palace in Hyde Park. Her importunity 
succeeded, and the very small, oddly -dressed, strange- 
marmerod old lady wlioni Disraeli met at the fountain 
became his adoring friend to the end of her life. Grati- 
tude for her devotion brouglit him and Ids wife in constant 
intimacy with her. There were man 3^ visits to 4\:»rquay ; 
he gratified her with gossiping letters al>out the great 
}3eople wdth whom and the great affairs 'with which the 
man who did so mucli lioiiour to her race was connected, 
that being the inspiration of her regard for liim. 8he 
died in 1863, leaving him all her fortune, wLich was 
considerable; and, as she wfished, was buried at Hughenden, 
close to the grave where Disraeli was to lie. 

It is agreed that the first three years of Disraeli’s 
leadership in Opposition ‘wore skilfully employed in 
reconstructing the shattered Tory party. In doing this 
he. made it sufficiently clear that there could be no sudden 


return to Protectionist principles. At the same time, how- 
evex', he insisted (as he did from first to last) on the enor- 
mous importance to the country, to the character 
of its people no less than to its material w-elfare, /u tim 
of agricultural contentment and prosperity ; and i-iossse of 
he also obtained a more genend recognition of 
the fact that “ the land ” had borne fiscal bui'deiis under 
the old regime which, were unfair and unendx.irable under 
the new. So far lie did well ; xind when in 1852 he took, 
office as chancellor of tlie exchequer in Lord Derl)3'’s first 
Administration, the prospect was a smiling one for a man 
wlio, striving against difficulties and prejudices almost 
too lormidable for imagination in these da3^s, had attained 
to a place where he could fancy tlieni all giving way. 
That, Iiowever, tiny were not. New' difficulties were to 
arise and old. prejudices to revive in full force. His first 
budget was a quaint failure, and was thrown out by a 
coalition of Liberals and Peelites wdiich he believed was 
formed against Mr Disraeli more than against tlie cliaii- 
eellor of the exchequer. It was on this occasion that he 
exclaimed, “ England does not love coalitions.” After 
a reign of ten months he was again in Opposition, and 
remained so for seven 3^ears. Of the Crimean w^ar he had 
a better judgment than those whose weakness led them 
into it, and he could tell them the wdiohx truth of the affair 
in twenty words : “ You are going to W'ar w-ith an opponent 
who does not wunt to fight, and -wliom you are unwilling 
to encounter.” jSTeither were they pi^epared ; and the 
scandals and political disturbances that ensued revealed 
him as a party leader who could act on sucli occasions 
with a dignity, moderation, and sagaeit}^ that served Ms 
country well, maintained the honour of party go verninent, 
and cost his friends nothing. The mismanagement of the 
wur broke dowm the Aberdeen Government in 1855, and 
then. Disraeli liad, the niortilication of seeing a fortunate 
(‘liance of relurn to office lost by the timidity and distnist 
of his chief, Lord Derby — tlie distrust too clearly incliul- 
ing the undervaluation of Disraeli himself. Lord Derby 
wanted Lord Paliuerstori’s liclp, Mr Gladstone’s, j^IrfSidiuy 
Herbert’s. ITiis arrangeineut could not ]>e made; Lord 
J)t‘.rby tliercforc gave up the attenqit to form a Jiiiiiistiy, 
and Loi'd I’almerston came in. The next chance was 
taken in less favouring times. The Government in wdiich 
l)isracli T,Yas again, iiuancial minister luvsted for less than 
eighteen months (1858-56), ami then ensued another 
scA'eii 3m.ars in the cold and 3^^ colder shade of Opposition. 
Both of these seven-year outings were bad, but the second 
by' far the 'worse. Parliamentary reform had become a. 
burning question and a,n embarrassing one for the Tory 
pa^ty^ An enormous increase of business, consequent 
upon the use of steam macliineiy and free-trade openings 
to commerce, filled the land v/ith prosperity, and dis- 
credited all statesmanship but that which steered hr the 
star over Manchester. Mr Gladstone’s budgets, made 
possible by this prosperity, were so many' triumphs for 
Lil.)eralisrn. Foreign questions arose which strongly 
excited English feeling— the arrangements of peace with 
Russia, Italian struggles for freedom, an American quarrel, 
tile Arrow affair and the Chinese war, the affair of the 
French colonels, and the Conspiracy Bill ; rind as they 
arose Palmerston gathered into his owji sails (except on 
the last occasion) every wind of popular favour. Amid 
all this the. Tory fortunes sank rapidly, becoming nearly 
hopeless •when Lord Palmerston, without appreciable lo.^s 
of confidence on Ms own side, persuaded many' Tories in 
and out of Parliament that Conservatism would suffer 
little wdiile he ‘was in power. Y^et there was great 
despondency', of course, in the Conservative ranlis ; with 
despondency disc^oiitent ; with discontent rancour. The 
}>rejudice against Disraeli as J ew, the revolt at his tlicatri- 
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CLiIisBis, the distrust of Mm as mystery maiij” wliieli up 
to this time had never died out even among men who 
were his nearest colleagues, ■were now more openly ii> 
(luiged. Out of doors he had a bad press,” in Parlia- 
ment he had some steady, enthusiastic friends, but more 
that -were cold. wSometimes lie was seen on the front Opposi- 
tion bench for hours quite alone. Little eonspiracies were 
got up to displace him, and might have succeeded but for 
an nnconquerable dread of the weapon that destroyed Peel, 
[n tliis state of things he patiently held his ground, work- 
ing for his party more carefully than it kiitnv, and never 
vseizitig upon false or discrediting advantages. But it was 
an extremely bad time for Benjamin Disraeli. 

Though Lord Rilnieiaton stumbled over his Foreign 
Conspiracy Bill in 1858, his popularity was little damaged, 
and it w^as in no hopefid spirit that the Tories took office 
again in tliat j^ear. They were perilously weak in the 
House of Commons, and affairs abroad, in which they had 
small practice and no prestige, were alarming. Yet the 
new Administration did very till, after revsettling the 
government of Ir dia, and recovering from a blunder com- 
mitted by their Indian secretary, Lord Ellenborough, they 
must needs launch a Eeforin Bill to put that dangerous 
<piestion out of controversial politics. The well-intended 
but fantastic measure brought in for the purpose wus 
rejected. The country was appealed to, "with good but 
insufficient results ; and at the first meeting of the new^ 
paviiament the Tories w^ere turned out on a no-confidence 
vote moved by Lord Hartington. Foreign affairs supplied 
the motive ; faUure to preserve the peace of Europe at the 
time of the Italian 'war of inde];)endenee. It is said that 
the Foreign Office had then in print a series of despatches 
which would have aiiswau'ed its accusers Iiad tliey been 
presented wffien the debate began, as for some iinexplamed 
reason they -were not. Lord Palmerston now- m turned to 
Dowming Street, and 'while he lived Disraeli and his 
rolieagues had to satisfy themselves with what 'was meant 
for useful criticism, though %vith small hope that it was 
so for their o'wii service. A Polisli insurrection, the 
Rehleswig-Holstcin question, a cunimercial treaty -witli 
France, the civil wur in America, gave Disraeli occasions 
for speech that "was al'^uys forcible aud often wiser than 
all could see at the time. He never doubted that England 
should be strictly neutral in the American quarrel when 
tliere was a strong feeling iji favour of the South. All 
tlic he would have gladly %velconied. any just means 
of taking an animated course, for these were dull, dark 
days for the Conservatives as a parliamentary paitjS 
Yet, unperceived, Gonservatisrji was advancing. It was 
much more than a joke that Paluitirston sheltered Con- 
servative principles under the Li]:>eral flag. Tlie warmth 
of his popularity, to wdiieh Radical applause contributed 
notiiing in his later days, created an atmosphere entirely 
favourable to the quiet growth of Conservatism. He died 
ill 1865. Earl Russell succeeded him as prime minister, 
Mr Gladstone as leader of the House of Commons. The 
party most pleased with the change was the Radical ; the 
party best served ’^vas Disraelis. Another Reform Bill, 
memorable for driving certain good Liberals into a Cave 
of Adullam, broke up the new Government in a months ; 
Dismeli contributing to the result by the delivery of 
opinions not new to him and of lasting worth, though 
presently to he subordinated to arguments of an inferior 
order ^ and much less characteristic. ^‘At this rate,” ho 
said in 1866, “you will have a parliament that ml] 
■ entirely lose its command over the executive, and it •\vill 
meet with less consideration and possess less influence.” 
Look for declining statesmanship, inferior aptitude, genius 
dying off. Instead of these you will have a horde of 
selfish and obscure medioerities, incapable of anything but 


mischief, and that mischief devised and regulated by the 
raging demagogue of the hour.” The Reform legislation 
which promised these results in 1866 'was thrown out. 
Lord Derby’s third Administration was then formed in 
the summer of the same year, and for the third time 
there was a Tory Government on sufferance. Its followers 
were still a minority in the House of Commons ; an angry 
Reform agitation was going on ; an ingenious resolution 
founded on the demand for an enlarged franchise service- 
able to Liberals miglit extinguish the new Government 
almost immediately ; and it is pretty evident that the 
Tory leaders took office meaning to seek a cure for this 
desperate weakness by wholesale extension of the 
sirffxage. Their excuses and calculations are 'well Reform 
known, but when all is said, Lord Derby’s state- 
ment of its character, “ a leap in the dark,” and 
of its intention, “dishing the Whigs,” cannot be bettered. 
'Whether Lord Derby or Mx Disraeli originated this 
resolve has been much discussed, and it remains an 
unsettled question. It is kno'^vn that Disraeli’s jmivate 
secretary, Mr Ralph Earle, quarrelled '^vith liiin violently 
at about tliis time ; and Sir AY'iiliam Fraser relates that, 
meeting Mi* Earle, that gentleman said : “ I know what 
your feelings must lx?, about this Reform 'Bill, and I think 
it right to tell you that it was not Disnieli’s Bill, but Lord 
Derby’s. I knoiv everything that occurred.” Mr Plarle 
gave the same assurances to the writer of these lines, and 
did so with hints and lialf-confidences (quite intelligible, 
however) as to the persuasions that wrought u}:ion Ids 
chief. Mr Earle’s listener on these occasions confesses 
tliat he heard 'with a doubting mind, and that belief in 
•what he lieard still Iteeps com|}any ■with Atahoinet’s eolfin. 
One thing, however, is clear. To su]:>pose Disraeli satisfied 
with tlu? excuses made for his adoption of the “ dishing ” 
process is forbidden by the whole te-i;ior of his teaching 
and conduct. He could not have become suddenly blind 
to the fallacy of the expectations derived from such a 
course ; and all his life it had been his distinction to look 
above the transient and trafficking expedients of the 
professional politician. However, the thing ■was done. 
After vario'us remoiiellings, aud amid much perturbation, 
secession, violent reproach, the Household Suffrage Bill 
jiassed in August 1807, Another ineiiiorablo piece of 
work, the Confederation of Canada, had already been 
accomplished. A few days after Parliament met in the 
next year Lord Derby’s failing hcfdth compelled 
liim to resign, aud Mr Disraeli became prime 
minister. Irish disaffection had long been astir; 
the Fenian menace looked formidable not only in Ireland 
but in l^ngland also. The reconstructed Government 
announced its intention of dealing with Irish grievances. 
Mr Gladstone approved, proposing the abolition of the 
Irish Ohurcli to begin with. A resolution to that effect 
■was immediately carried against the strong opposition of 
the Government. Disraeli insisted that the question 
should be settled in the new parliament 'which the 
Franchise Act called for, and he seems to have had 
little doubt that the country would declare against Mr 
Gladstone’s proposal. He was mistaken. It ■was the 
great question at the polls ; and the first elections by the 
ne'vy constituencies went violently agaiuvSt the authors of 
their being. 

The history of the next five years is Mr Gladstone’s. 
The Irish Church abolished, he set to work with passionate 
good intention on the Irish land la%vs. The 'while he did 
so sedition took courage and flourished e'xceedingly, so 
that to^ pacify Ireland the constable went hand in 
hind 'with the legislator. The abolition of the Irish 
Church was followed by a Coercion Act, and the Land 
Act by suspension of Habeas Corpus. Disraeli, who at 


first preferred retirement and the writing of Lotkair, earne 
forward from time to time to point the moral and predict 
the end of Mr Gladstone’s iinpiilsiYe courses, which soon 
l>egan to fret the confidence of his friends. Some un- 
pleasant errors of conduct — the Collier case, the Ewelme 
rectory case, the grave and significant Odo Russell scandal 
(to help the Government out of a scrape the ambavssador 
was wrongfully accused of exceeding liis instructions) — 
told yet more. Above all, many humiliating proofs tliat 
England was losing her place among the nations came out 
ill these days, the discovery being then new and unendur- 
able. To be brief, in less than four years the Governineiit 
had well-iiigli worn out its own patience with its own 
errors, failures, and disti’actions, and would gladly have 
gone to pieces when it was defeated on an Irish University 
Bill. But Disraeli, having good constitutional reasons for 
decdining office at the moment, could not allow this. 
Btill gathering unpopularity, still ofieridiog, alarming, 
alienating, the Government went on till 1874, suddenly 
dissolved Parliament, and was signally beaten, the Liberal 
),)a,rty lireaking up. Like most of his pvolitical friends, 
Disraeli had no expectation of such a victory— -little hope, 
indeed, of any distinct success. Yet when he went to 
Manchester on a brief political outing two years before, he 
was received with .siicli acclaim as he had never known in 
his life. He was then sixty-eight years old, and this was 
his first full banquet of popularity. The elation and con- 
fiiience drawn from the Manchester meetings were eon- 
firmed by every circumstance of the 1874 elections. But he 
was well aware of how much he owed to liis opponents’ 
errors, seeing at the same time how safely he could lay his 
future course by them. He had always rejected the 
political economy of his time, and it was breaking down. 
He had always refused to accept tlie economist’s dictum 
without reference to other considerations than the turn- 
over of trade : and even Manchester could pardon the 
refusal now. The nationai spirit, vaporized into i.i 
cosmopolitan mist, was fast condensing again under 
mortification and insult from abroad uncompensated by 
any appreciable percentage of cash profit. This was a 
changing England, and one that 33israeii could govern on 
terms of mutual satisfaction ; but not if the reviving 
spirit of the country” ran to extremes of self-avssertion. 
At one of the great Manchester meetings he said, Do 
not suppose, because I counsel firmness and decision at 
the right moment, that I am of that school of statesmen 
who are favourable to a turbulent and aggressive diploiiiaey. 
I have resisted it during a large part of my life.” 

But for the hubbub occasioned by the Public I¥orship 
Regulation Act, the fi.rst two years of the 1874 adminis- 
tration had no remarkable e^icitements till near the end 
of them. The Public Worship Act, introduced by the 
Archbi. 3 hop of Ganterbiiry, was meant to restrain ritualism. 
Disraeli/ who from first to last held to the Reformed 
Church as capable of dispensing social good as iio other 
organisation might, supported the Bill as putting down 
ritualism ” ; spoke very velieinently ; gave so much ofience 
that at one time neither the Bill nor the Government 
Seemed quite safe. For some time afterwards there was 
so little legislation of the kind called “enterprising” that 
even some friends of the Government began to think it 
too tame ; but at the end of the second year an announce- 
ment was made which put that fear to rest. The nervs 
that the Khedive’s Suez Canal shares had been botight by 
the Government was received with boundless 
applause. It was a courageous thing to do ; 
but it was not a Divsraelian conception, nor did 
it originate in any Government department It was 
suggested from without at a moment when the possibility 
of ever acquiring the shares was passing a^vay. On the 


morning of the 15th of November 1875, the then editor 
of the Pall Mall (razette went to Lord Derby at the 
3A)reign Office, informed him that the Khedive’s shares 
were passing into the hands of a French syndicate, and 
urged arrest of the transaction by purchase for England. 
(The shares being private property their sale could not, 
of couTse, be forbidden.) Lord Derby thought there inusi, 
be a mistake. He could not believe tliat bargaining of 
that kind could go on in Cairo without corning i-o tlie 
knowledge of the Britisli Consul there. He was answered 
that nevertheless it was going on. The difficaities of 
|:)Urr;hase by Jhiglarid, were tlieii arrayed hy Lord Dei.'b}\ 
Tliey were more than one or two, and of c(.)m\se they Iiad 
a foniiidable look ; but so also had the altcriiative and the 
lost o|jportunity. One difficulty had already come into 
existence, and had to l:)e mch- at once. Lord Derby had 
either to make direct inquiry of the Khedive or to let 
tlie matter go. If he inquired, and there wns no such 
negotiation, his question might be interpreted in a ver}' 
troublesome -way ; moreover, we should put the idea of 
selling the shares into the Khedive’s head, which would be 
unfortunate. “ There’s my position, and no-w wiiat do you 
say 1 ” The ansiver given, Lord Derby drafted a telegram 
to the British Consul-General at Cairo, and read it out. 
It instructed Colonel vStantoii to go immediately to the. 
Khedive and put the question point blank. Meanwhile 
the prime minister would be seen, and Lord I)er]>y’s 
visitor might call next day to hear the reply from Cairo. 
It is enough to add here that on receipt of the answer 
the purchase for England rvas taken ii]> jimi went to a 
speedy concliisioii. 

As i.f upon the impulse of this transaction, Disraeli 
opened the next .session of Parliament with a Bill to 
confer upon the Queen the title of Empress of India — a 
jneasure wliicli ofiended the instincts of many Englishmen, 
and, for tlie time, revived the prejiidioi.'.s against its 
author. More important was the rt^vival of diBtnrbaiic(:‘S 
ill European Turkey, which, in their oiit(X)inc, ^vere to fill 
the last chax>ter of Disraeli’s career. IKit for this inter- 
.m]>tion, it is likely that he would have givmi much of his 
attention to Ireland, not because it wus an attractive 
einployineiit for his fe\v remaining years, luit ])ecaiise he 
sawi' with alarm the gathering troubles in that country. 
And his mind -was strongly drawn in another dire(5tion. 
In a reinarkabie speech delivered in 1872, he spoke wntli 
great warmth of the slighting of the colonies, saying that 
“ no ininister in this country vHll do his duty who neglects 
any opportunity of reconstructing as much as possible our 
(colonial empire, and of responding to those distant syju- 
pathies which may become the source of incalculable strength 
and happiness to this island.’’ However, iiotliing was 
done in fulfilment: of tM duty in the first two years 
from 1874, and early in the third the famous 
Andrassy note, the Berlin memorandum, the 
Bavshi-Bazouk atrocities, and the accumulative ex- 
citonient thereby created in England, reopened the Eastern 
question with a vengeance. The policy which Disraeli’s 
Government now took up may be truly called the national 
policy. Springing from the natural .suggest] mas of self 
defence against the march, of a dangerous rivalry, it had. 
the sanction of all British Btatesmanship for generations, 
backed by the consenting instinct of tlie peOj[)le. It w^as 
quite unsentiinental, being pro-Turkish or anti-Russian 
only as it became so in being pro-British. The statesmen 
by whom it was established and continued saw in Russia 
a Power which, unless firndy kept within bounds, "would 
dominate Europe ; more particularly, that it would 
undermi,ne and supersede British authority in the East. 
And ‘without nicely considering the desire of Russia to 
expand to the Mhditermnoan, the Pacific, or in any other 
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dimition, they thought it one of their first duties to ^ 
luaintain their own Eastern empire ; or^ to put it another , 
to contrive that Great Britain should be subject to : 
Bussian ascendancy (if ever), at the remotest period j 
allowed by destiny. Such were tlie ideas on ivhicdi ; 
England’s lUiBsian policy was founded. In 1876 this ; 
policy revived as a matter of course in the Cabinet, and i 
as spontaneously, though not upon a first provocation, | 
becairie popular* almost to fury. And furiously popular 
it remained. But a strong opposing current of feeling, 
equally passionate, set in against the Turks ; war began 
and lasted long ; and as the agitation at home and 
the conflict abroad went on, certain of Disraeli’s col- 
leagues, who were staunch enough at the beginning, 
gradually weakened. It is certainly true that .Disraeli 
WHS prepared, in all senses of the rvord, to ta.ke strong 
measures against sucli an end to tlie 'wa.r a.s the San 
>Stefano treaty threatened. Eather than suftcr that, he 
would have fought tlie Biissians in alliance wdth the 
Turks, and had. gone much farther in maturing a scheme 
of attack and defence than was knenvn at the time or is 
commonly known now. That there wans a master motive 
for this resolution anay be taken for granted. ; and. it is to 
be found in a belief that not to throw back the Bussian 
advance then -was to lose England’s last chance of post- 
poning to a far future the predominance of a great rival 
power in the East. How^ much or liow little judgment 
show^s in that calculation, when vie^ved in the light of 
later days, "sve do not discuss. What countenance it had 
from his colleagues dropped away. At the end their voices 
■were strong enough to in.sist u];)on the diplomatic action 
wliicli at no point falls back on the sword ; Lord Derby 
(foreigui minister) being among the first to make, a stand 
on that I’esolution, though he was not the first seceder 
from the Goveininient. Such diplomacy in such, condi- 
tions is paralytic. It cannot speak thrice, with whatever 
affectation of boldness, without discovering its true char- 
acter to trained ears ; which should be remembered when 
llisraeli’s successes at Berlin are ineasured. It should be 
remembered that what wfitli the known timidity of his 
colleagues, and what with the strength and violence of the 
Bus.sian party iu England, his achievement at Berlin was 
like the reclamation of butter from a clog's mouth ; as 
Prince Bismarck understood in acknowiedging Disraeli’s 
gifts of statesmanship. It should also be remembered, 
when hi.s Eastern policy in 1876-78 is denounced as 
malign and a failure, that it was never earned out. Good 
or bad, ill or avcU calculated, effective existence was . 
denied to it ; and a , man cannot be said to have failed in 
wha.t he was never permitted to attempt. The nondescript 
course of action which began at the Constantinople 
Conference and ended at Berlin was not of his direction 
until its few last days. It only marked at various stages 
the thwarting and suppression of his policy by colleagues 
who %yere haunted night and day by ineniories of the 
Crimean war, and not least, probably, by the fate of the 
statesmen who suffered for its blunders and their owm, 
Disraeli also looked back to those blunders, and he was 
by no means insensible to the fate of fallen ministers. But 
just as he maintained at the time I of the confiict, and 
after, that there would have been no Crimean war had not 
the British Government convinced the Tsar that it was in 
the hands of the peace party, so now he believed that a 
bold policy would prevent or limit war, anrl at the worst 
put off grave consequences which otherwise would make a 
rapid advance. 

As if aware of much of this, the country was well 
content with Disraeli’s successes at Berlin, though sore 
on some points, - he himself sharing the soreness. Yet 
there were great days for him after his return. At the 


Berlin Conference he had established a formidable reputa- 
tion ; the popularity he enjoyed at home was affectionately 
enthusiastic ; no minister liad ever stood in more cordial 
relations with his sovereign ; and his honours in e^’ery kind 
were his oavii achievement against unending disadvantage. 
But he Avas soon to suffer iri’etrievable defeat. A confused 
and unsatisfactory \Ytu’ in Afghanistan, troubles yet more 
unsatisfactory in South Africa, conspired with tAvo or 
three years of conimercial distress to invigorate “the 
swing of the pendulum ” AAdieri lie dissoh’ed parliament in 
1880. Dissolution the year before would liaA’e been 
AAdser, but a certain pride forbade. The elections AA^ent 
Iieavi.]y against liini. He toolv the bloAA' AAith composure, 
and sank easily into a comparative retirement. Yet he 
still watched affairs as a great party leader should, and 
from time to time ligiu’ed vigorously in debate. Mean- 
while he had another novel to sit down to — ^tlie poor 
though highly characteristic Endp'umn ; Avhich, to his 
great surprise and equal pleasure, Avas replaced on liis 
table liy a cheque for ten thousand pounds. Yet even, this 
satisfaction had its tang of disappointinent ; for though 
Avas not wjiolly written in his last days, it was 
in no respect tlu^ success tliat Lothair AA-as. This also Im 
could hear. His description of his grandfather recurs to 
us ; “A man of ardent character, sanguine, courageous, and 
fortunate, Avith a temper Avhich no disappointinent could 
disturb.” 

As Earl of Beaconsfield (failing liealtli .had compelled 
him to take refuge in tlie House of Lords in 1876) 
Beiijarniii Disraeli died in liis house in Ourj^on Street on 
the 19t.li of April 1881. Tiie likelihood of liis death Avas 
publicly knoAvn for some dajn before the eAent, and then 
the greatncvss of liia po|.)ularity and its Avarmtli were 
declared for the first tirue. No such demonstration of 
grief was expected even by those who grieved the most. 
He lies in Hughenden churchyard, in a rail-enelosed grave, 
Avith liberty for the turf to groAv betAveen him and the 
sky. Within tlie church is a marble tablet, placed there 
by his Queen, Avith a generous inscription to .his iiieiiiory. 
The anniversary of his death. };ias since been lioiioiired 
in an unprecedented manner, the 19th of April being 
celebrated as “Primrose Day” — the ].)rimrose, for reasons 
impossible accurately to define, being popularly supposed 
to have been Disraeli’s favcu,irite iiowcu'. Even among his 
friends in youth (Sir .Edward Lytton Buhver, for 
example), and not imjirobalrly among tlie City 
men who Avagered their money in irrecoA’erable 
..loans to him on the chance of Ids success, there may lun'e 
been some Avho compassed the thougl.it of Benjamin 
Disraeli as prime minister and peer ; but at no time could 
any fancy have imagined him remenibered so enduringiy 
as Lord Beaconsfield has been. It is possible that Sarah 
Disraeli (the Myra of ^ that “the most 

severe of critics but a perfect wife,” may have had such 
dreams— 'hardly that they could have occurred to any 
mind but a devoted woman’s. Disraeli’s life Avas a 
succession of surprises, but none was so great as that he 
should be remembered after death more Avddeiy, lastingly, 
respectfully, affectionately, than any other statesman in 
the long reign of Queen Yictoria. While he lived he did 
not seem at all cut out for that distinction ev'eii as an 
Imperialist. Bignificarit avS aahs the common grief when 
he died, no such consequence could be inferred from it, 
and certainly not from the elections of 1 S80. It stands, 
however, this high distinction, and AAUth it the thought 
that it would have been denied to him altogether had the 
“adventurer” and “mystery man” of the ’sixties died 
at the age of threescore years and ten. We have said 
that never till 1872 did he look upon the full cup of 
popularity. It might have been said that even at that 
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own i.a.ity and hut a tow years boJoro, a man s'rowiim 
old he was still m the lowest deeps of his disappointments 
and luinnhations. How, then, could it lie imagined tliat 
with SIX years of power from his seventietli veiir, the Jew 
adventurer, mysterious and theatrical to the last, should 
hi a greater space in the mind of England twenty vear.s 
aitei death than l-eei or Palmerston after live ? Of course 
h can be explained; and -when explained, we see that 
.Disraelis good lortiine in this respect is not due entirely to 
ns own merits His last years of power might liave been 
ollowed by as long a period of more acceptable government 
than iis own, to the efiacement of his own frem memnn' : 
Imt that did not ha]vpen. What did follow was a time 
oi miiverisd. turbuleDce and siispieioii, in whidi the iiride 
ol the nation was wounded again and again. To say 
Maiuba and “Gordon” recalls its deeiiest hurts, but 
not ip of t lem ; and it may be that a pained and amarv 
people, looking back, saw in the man whom they lately 
displaced more than they had ever seen lieforo. Fi-orii 
that time, at any rate, Disraeli lias been ackriowledyeil as 
f representative of tlie Imperial idea 

ill Lnpand Ip has also been accused on the same 
grounds; and il the giver of good wine may be blamed 
tor the guest who gets drunk, on it, there is justice iu the 
peiisatioti. It but a statement of fact, however, that 
.L Israeli r6taiii.s his hold upon the popular mind on this 
aocoimt mainly. I’lie rekindling of the Imjierial idea i.s 
understood as a timely act of revolt and redemption: of 
revolt _ against continuous humiliations deeply felt ro- 
deittjition Irom the, fate of nations obviously' weak' and 
suspected of^ timidity. It has been called rescue-work— 
deliverance irom the dangers of invited aggression and 
a philosophical neglect of tlie. means of defence. And its 
lirst achievement for the country (this i.s ayain a mere 
statement of tact) was the restoration of a niuch-damaged 
sell-respect and the creation of a great defensive fleet 'not 
a day too soon for safety. So miieli for “ the great lieait 
oi tlie Ijcople.' Meanwhilo political students lind to 
tiieir .satisfaction that ho never courted iioitularity, ami 
never practised the art of working foi' prick return, s” | 
of sympathy or applause. As “adventurer” he .should 
liave done so; yet he neglected the cultivation of tliat 
paying art for the wisdom that looks to the lung future, 
and bears its fruit, perchance, wlien no one car'es to re- 
member who .sowed the seed. So it is that to read some : 
of Ids books and many of his sjieeohes is to draw more ■ 
respect and admiration from their pages than could have ' 
been found tliero originally. The .student of his life 1 
uudei’.^tands that Di,sraeli’s claim to remembrance rests ( 
not only on the breadth of his views, hi.s deep insight . 
his long fore.siglit, but even more on the courage which t 
allowed him to declare opinions supplied from tho.so i 
ipiahties when there was no visible likelihood of their n 
.Testification by experience, and therefore when their t 
natural fate wa.s to bo slighted. His judgment,s had to a 
await the event before they were absolved from ridicule r 
or delivered from neglect. The event anive.s ; lie is in : 
hi.s grave ; but his reputation loses nothing by that. It r 
gains by regret that Deatli was beforehand with him. o 

Wdventui Cl, as applied to Disraeli, was a nuire term t 
of abii.se. “ Mystery-man ” had much of the .same intention, ii 
but in a blameless though not in a happy .sense it wa.s ii 
true of him to the end of his days. Even to his friends, o 
and to inany near_ him, he remained my.stcrious to the vi 
la.st. It^ is impossible to doubt that some two or three, h. 
four or live perchance, were at homo in hi.s mind, being E 
freely admitted there ; hut of partial admissions to iG c] 
inner places there .seem to have been few or none. Men ' h 
who were long associated with him in aflains, and had i tl 
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IS much of m,H .stinted companionship, have confessed that 
s "dh every viush to uiider.stami Iii.s character they never 
ts succeedea. bometmus they fancied they had got within 
It the liopping rvalls of the maze, and might hope to gain tliG 
w point wiienco survey could he made of the whole i but a.s 
d oltcn they tound themselves, in a momcDt, where they 
a .stood at la, St and at lir.st— outeide. His speeches carrV 
a little way beyond tiie mental range; hi.s novels 
d mtlier baflie tlian instiaict. It i.-; commonly believed that 
o -iGsracIi looked in tlic glass while de.sorihing Sidonia in 
n We. group the following sontence.s from thi.s 

t lor a purpose that will he ,:ire.sently seen 

, (,1) lie was admired by women, idolized by nrti.st.s, re- 

e ceived in all circle, s ii'itli great distinction, and 

0 appreciated for lus iiiti.Ilcct liy tlie very few 

t to wkom lie at all opened hini.self.” (I) “For, tlioa.gh 
t aiable and generous, it was impossi),ilo to penetrate him: 

' u«i'e,served in Ins manners ln.s frankne.s.s was 

f Innitixl to tlie .surface. He observed everything, thought 
ever, but avoided senoii.s di.seiission. If you pre.s.sed liim 

> for an opiiiion ho took refuge in raillery, and threw out 

1 some pitradox with winch it was not easy to cotie. The 

> secret liLstory of the world was Sidonia’s i>a.stime. His 
I great p]ea.sLire was to contra.st the hidden motive witJi the 
I public prete.xt of tran,saction.s.” (3) “He, might have 
' aiscovercd a .spring of liappines.s in ,su,sceptibilitie ,9 of the 
i iieart ; but this was a .sealed fountain for Sidonia. In 
; lus organization there was a iieeuliar, perhaps a great 

ofliciency ; lie was a man witliout affection. It would 
bo hard to .say that lie had no heart, for he was .sa.scep- 
tiblo of deep emotions ; but not foi- individuals. 'Woman 
was to him a toy, man a machine.” The.so sentences are 
si'.] laiiitely grouped here for tlie sake of suggesting that 
tlii^' will niorc truly illustrate Ih.sraeli’s character if “taken 
as lu low.s: I'',lie lir,st as rejire.seiiting libs most clierislied 
.sociiii ,.itiil::ution,s — in wliaievci’ degree ndiicved The 
second group as faithfully luid clo.sejy descriptive of iiim- 
seli: descrip too of a cliamcfer pin-jui.-vly doaki-d. 

. .‘a '.'“■li .'unij.lc; in jiart a mixliav of 

I truth vyith .byronic alfectiition, and for ihc rest (ami 
intimating the resolute exerci,sc 
ot extraordinary powers of control over the liroiiiiitines 
and passioiis by which so many cajialile iimbition.s have 
come to grief. So read, Sidonia and IJeiiiamin Di.smcli 
are broiiglit into close re.semblanee by I h'sraeli .liimself- 
bir waat in thus de.scripti.on i.s untrue In the smsiicctcd’ 
tiiiidaiaeritals ol his character i.s true to hi.s known foible.s 
hut for a general interpretation of .Lord Jlcaeomslield ami 
bus career none ,serve.s so well as that wliieli Ei-oiide imsht.s 
on. most. He was tho,rouglily and uiiciiiuigoably a Jew 
At but one remove, by birth, from .southern Emotie and 
tne .liaat, he was an Englishman in nolliiiig hut his 
devotion to England, mid hi.s solicitude for her honour 
and prosperity. It was not wholly by voiii.ion and design 
that hia mind was strange to others and worked in 
absolute detachment. He had “mmo of the licreditary 
preposses.sion.s of the native Eiigli.sliman.” No .such iiro- 
pos,session,s disturlied his \i.sion wlicn it wa,- hent upon tin- 
using prohioma of the time, or rested on t.hc machineiT 
ot ^.ivernment and the kind of men uho worked it mui 
.their vyays of working. TJic udvaritages of SidoiiiaG 
intellect and temperament were largely lii.s, in affairs, hut 
mit yvithout their dni,vvhac^^^ His pride in Ids knowledge 
01 tJie English^ ehameter was the pride of a student ; and 
we may doubt it it ever (leciirrod to him tiiat there would 
have been less pride hut more knowledge liad he been an 
Englishman. It is certain that in shrouding his own 
cbaracter lie checked the coninmnication of" others to 
iumselt, and so amid continue to the end of his career 
tlie costly mistake of being theatrical in England, There ' ■ 
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was a great deal too (tlaoRgli little to Ms blame) in Lord 
Malmesbury’s observation that he was not only disliked 
in the House of Commons for his mysterious manner, but 
prejudiced by a pronounced foreign air and aspect. Lord 
Malmesbury does not put it quite as strongly as that, but 
lie might have done so with truth. No Englishman could 
approach Disraeli without some immediate consciousness 
that he was in the presence of a foreigner. 

Xjord Beaconslield has been praised for his integrity in 
money-' matters : the praise could have been spared— it 
does not rise high enough. It is also said to his honour 
that he ‘‘ never struck at a little man,” and that was well ; 
but it is explained ms readily by pride and calculation 
as by magnanimity. A man of extraordinary coolness 
and selLcontrol, his faults in every kind were faults of 
excess : it is the mark of them all. But whatever offence 
they gave, whatever mischief they did, -was soon exhausted, 
and has long since been pardoned. 

Lord Beaconsdold’s Pretaoe to 1849 edition o! Isaac Disraeli's 
works. — CQ}Tes:j)07ide'?m with his Sister, and Ho)ne Letters, edited 
by Ralph Disraeli. — SAMnUL Saules. Memoirs and Corresi^ondenee 
of John Mif/rray. — Life of the Lari of BcLicmsjield, by E. Hitcjo 
MAN. — Memoir by T. E. Kebbel. — Memoir by J, A, Fbouxje. — 
Memoir by HAiioin OoBST. — Sir William tbiASEiiVi and 
Ms Day, — The Speeches of Lord Beaconsfield, edited l)y T. E. 
IvEBBELv— T. P. O’OoNKoii’s Life, — National Dictionary of Bio- 
graphy. Personal knowledge, (E. 0.) 

a town of Gape Colony in Griqua- 
iand West, nearly 2 miles S.W. of Kimberley, aftei' which 
it ranks as the most important place in the diamond fields. 
Although dating only from 1870, when it was founded 
near the famous DutoiPs Fan mine, and still figured on 
but few maps, it had a population in 1891 of 10,500, and 
in 1898 of over 13,000. In the same district are also the 
rich De Beer’s and Bultfontein mines, for the collective 
output of which, see Kimberley. 

Beardsley^ Aubrey ¥ince«t (18724898), 
.English artist in black and white, was born at Brighton, 24:th 
August 1872. In 1883 his family settled in London, and 
ill the folloAving year he appeared in public as an “ infant 
musical pheiiomeiion,” at several eoneerts with 

his sister. In 1888 lie obtained a post in an arehi- 
teet’s office, and afterwards one in the Griiardiaii Life 
and Fire Insurance Company (1889). In 1891, under 
the advice of Sir Edward Burne-Jones and M. Fuvis do 
Ghavaniies, he took up art as a profession. In 1892 he 
.attended the classes at the Westminster School of Art, 
then under Professor Brown ; and from 1893 until his 
death, at Mentone, 16tli March 1898, his work came con- 
tinually before the public, arousing a storiii of eriticiam 
and much hostile feeling. Beardsley had an unswerving 
tendency towards the fantastic of the gloomier ami 
miwliolesome ” sort. His treatment of most subjects 
was revolutionary ; he deliberately ignored proportion 
and peivspective, and the “freedom from convention” 
which he displayed caused his work to be judged with 
harshness. Iii certain phases of technique he especially 
excelled ; and his earlier methods of dealing with the 
'Single lino in conjunction mtli masses of black are in 
their way unsurpassed, excejit in the art of Japan, the 
' country which probably gave his ideas some assistance. 

\ He was always an ornamentist, rather than an illustrator; 
and his work must bo judged from that point of view. 
His frontispiece to Volp&tie is held by some to be, from 
I ' ' thin purely teclmical standpoint, one of the best pen- 

. ‘ drawings of the age. His posters for the Avenue Tiieatre 

; . and for Mr Fisher Ilmvin wmvj among the tirst of the 

:5 : ' modern cult of that art, 

’.'A ' Th» following are the chief works which are illustrated with draw- 
ings by Beardsley : the Bon Mot Library, The. Ball Mall BudyH, and 
The SiutUo (18^3), Sir ffhonias Malory’s Morte d' Arthur (1893-04), 


(1894), The Yellow Book The Barmj Marpizimc 

(189B), The Tape of the Lock (1896). 

See also J. Pennell. The Studio, 189S. --Stmons. Aubrey 
Beardsley. 1898. —R. Boss. Voipwne. 1S98.-™H. C. MA.iiiLLlEif. 
The Marly Work of Aubrey Beardsley, 1899.-~S,mithebs. Ilepm)- 
ductions of Drawings by Auhreij Bea/rdsley.—Mmi^ Lake. The 
Lalew Works of Aiihrcy Beardsley. 1901. (e. P. S.) 

Beardstowrig a city of Cass county, Illinois, 
U.S.A., situated in the western part of the state, on the 
east bank of Illinois liver, at an altitude of 448 feet. It 
is entered by two raibvays, tlie Baltimore and Ohio South- 
Western, and the Chicago, Euiiingtoo, and Quincy. Popu- 
lation (1880), 3135; (1890), 4226 ; (1900), 4827. 


BearingSg Bali and R0iier« — There are 
two methods usually adopted for the transport of loads 
along roads, nainely, by wheels or by rollers. The former 
consists of a disc or wiieel, turning on a spindle or axle ; 
in this case frictional resistance due to the load is exerted 
at 41.10 bearing surface of the wheel on the axle, and has 
to be met and overcome. The latter arrangement, in its 
primitive form, is usually ado}:)ted for 
the transport of heavy loads only. It 
possesses the advantage that, as there 
is no nibbing contact betiveeii the. 
surface of the rollers and the load, 
purely frictional resistances do Bot : 

exist. This argument is strictly only 


Ball Be.aeing. 


exisL. ims argument is suicLiy oniy 
true when the rollers are ]‘ia,rd and 
Avork on true ha,rd surfaces. The ball 
liearing, which has done much to 
make the cycle carriage efficient, com- 
liiiies the adoption of the principle / 
involved in the latter niethod desciibei^^^ / ____ 
above, with its application to the gi — — K 
foriner, so that the frictional resist- ^ — — J 

ances Avhich ivould othenvise exist Rkaeing. 

betiveen ivheel and axle are practically eliminated. In 
place of rollers, lioAveyer, balls are generally used, e.^pe- 
cially for light loads, as they possess the olivious ad- 
vantage that, being symmetrical about a centre, there 
is no need to constrain them, as in the case of roiitvrs 
vdiose axes must be kept in correct relation to ea(.*]i 
other. It Avill, be seen that in the case of a sphiU’c 
placed between tivo plane surfaces actual contact is made 
at tivo points only, and the stresses at these points unde]' 
a load are correspondingly severe. 'For tins reason it is 
necessary to employ in a bearing a large number of balls 
ill order to increase the points of support, and to make 
the bails tbeinaeives and the paths on ivliicli they run of 
the iinest liardeiied steel, and perfectly true in ibrm. 
Perfect rolling contact is only obtained when the balls 
and contact surfaces touch at points, and then only ivlieu 
the parts in contact are not constrained to moA^e at 
different speeds in relation to each other. It is frequently 
the case that, in order to obtain more contact surface so 
as better to support a load, the paths on whicli the balls 
run are curved to fit the balls, but in such cases friction, 
due to rubbing contact in place of tme rolling contact, 
must necessarily result. In light machines, such as 
bicycles, it is customary to have one circle of balls to eacl.) 
bearing, but for heaAuer bearings these are increased in 
riuiiiber ; and as the examination and separation of a, 
bearing Avith a large number of balls would be exceedingly^ 
incom^enient, it is customary to carry the balls in cages or 
some similar device. “Where heavy loads have to be 
carried it is customary to use rollers m a bearing in place 
of balls, Avith very satisfactory results. It is absolutely ' 
necessary, however, that the axes of the rollers should 
retain a symmetrical relation to each othei', and that 
their peripheries should not touch, or friction will result. 
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BEATRICE — BEAVER FALL S 
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The circle of rollers k therefore' cfirricd oithes- in a 
-c{.}{A3 or sonie other contiiA'iuice. A woihdesigijed heijrinLC 


attended court, and in 'ld2G waF* tnarlo a baronet This 
honour he did not lonr^ survive, /for lui died on the .l9tlR 


is shown in the figure. Ilie balls aiul paths aro capable of April and was ]»'uried iti Westniinstvr Al»boy ten 

of ready removal from the outer brackt-it su]>port, uiid days lattu-. The new 8ir John, the strong man, puhlislu'd 


when removed the balls are prevented froiii falling by the 
ring paths. Veiy heavy loads, such as bridges, guns, 

' and their luoiintings, &c., are commonly carried on a circle 
of rollers, forming in elibet roller bearings, with such ex- 
(*el]ent results tliat tlie resistance to rotation is very small 
coin[)ared with tlie total load. (o. a, jce) 

Beatrice^ capital of Gage county, Nel:>raska, Ihhi.A., 
situi,ited in tlie south-eastern part of the statt;, in the 
valley of Eig Blue river, at an altitude of 1‘2()5 feet, in a.n 
agricultural, region. It has three railways : the Burlington 
aaid Missouri lliver ; the l/liicugo, llock Island, .and Pacitic : 
and the Union Paci,lic. Eojudation (1900), 7875. 

BeaulieUi a French village in the aiTomlissement 
of Nice, department of xilpes Alaritimes, 5 miles E. by N. 
of Mce and 1 mile 8.E. of Villefrandie, of wliicli it may 
. bo regarded fis an extension. Formerly a mere hamlet, it 
lias become in recent years a frecpienteal and fashionable 
winter resort, and has iiurnerous handsome villas. In the 
vicinity aro interesting grottoes. Population (1891), 184 ; 
(1896), 1031. 

BeaiJSinORtg capital of Jefferson county, Texas, 
U.8.A., situated on Nedics river, in the eastern piart of 
the state, in a rich, agricultural region, where cotton is the 
principal ]:)rodiict. It is surrounded by dense forests of 
])ine and cypress, and .has extensive lumber manufactures, 
j.n 1901 wells were sunk at Bfaiiiinout, and petroleum was 
found in lai'go cjuantitics. It is at the interspctioji of four 
railways, alfording communication in all diroetiojis. Popu- 
lation '(1900), 9427. 

Beayrriants Sir 5>l0lin (1583- 1()27), Eiiglish 

poet, seciond son of the judge, Sir Framsis Beaumont, was 
born at Grace-Dieu, in Leicestershire, in 1583. TJie deaths 
of hk father (in 1598) and of his elder brotber, Bir llmiry 
Pifaumont (in 1605), made tlic^ poet early the head of this 
/ludliiarit family; the dramatist, Francis Beaumont, being 
a younger brother. John wont to Oxford in 1596, and 
entered as a gentleman conimoner in Broadgate’s Hall, tlie 
present Pembroke College. It is said tliat he was iuteuded. 
for the law, l)ut on the death of Henry ho no doubt Vv^ent 
down to Grace-Dieu to manage the family estates. He 
began to write verse early, and in 1602, at the age of 
nirieteen, he published anonymously his 2Tetammj)hom of 
Tobacco^ written in very smooth couplets, in which lie 
addressed Drayton as his “loving friend.''’ Ho lived in 
Leicestershire for many years as a bachelor, being one 
“ who never felt Lovek dreadful arrows” But in pro(;ess 
of time ho became a tardy victim, and married a lady of 


in 1629 a. volu37:(e eu titled Bomvorlh Field ; wilh a- fade -of 
ihe varielff of other Poems left ht/ Sir tTohn Bcamndtit, .Ho 
more “ ’’ were ever vouelisafed, so tliat it is ].?y this 

voluiiie (Old by tlio jinvnile J!iMmor})hosisof Tohaevo that 
.Beaumont h reputation ha.s to stand. Of late years, the 
]fecu]iaj'lt?es of dolm Bcinmjoot’s prosody have drawui atten- 
tion h'» his wv)i’k. H(‘ wrote the heroic (*on]>let, whicJi was ^ 
lii.s favtuirite jiieasure, w^ith almost i.in]jreccdcnted cvemum 
Boswauili Field, ilu^ sci.uu^ of the battle of wltieli Beau- '• 
month prim.‘i])al ]»oein gives a vaguely epical na.rnitivey ' 
lay dose to the ])oeth house of (Jraco-I)icu. Bie writes ■ 
<jn all o(;easions with a smootlmesa which was vciy remark: 
able in the iirst (jiiarter of the 17th century, and which ' 
marks him, with '\\5iller and Saiidys, as one of the pioneers ■ 
of the classic reformation of Euglish verse, (e. o ,) 

' , , Beau regards Pierre Q ustawe Te wtant ; 

( 1 8 J 8-.1 893), .‘Vmerican soldier, was born near Hew Orleans, 
Lfiiiisiana, on 2Stli May 1818. At the United States 
military academy lie graduated second in his class 
in July 1838, and wan detailed a,s a lieutenant of 
engineers. In the. Alexicaii wnr he di.stijigiiish€d liimself 
in siege op(U'ations at Vei\'.i Cruz, auid upon the advance = , 
to the i\IexLcnn capital •was wounded and twice brpvi‘ttecL 
As captciin of engineers, in March 3853, he took clnirge 
of eousiriicti VO defences in and about Louisiana and the 
Gulf coast ( 1853-1)0), ami •was superintendent at We.st 
P<.ant in Ja.nu!uy 1861 for a. few days. Jlcsigniiig his 
United States commission on 20tii February 3861, he. 
lacauie a. brigadier -gen e.r{il of the new Bouthen.i Con- 
federacy, ami was sent to direct the opCTalioms at (Jliarlefi- 
ton, Routli Carolina, wliicli resulted in the capture of 
Fort (SnmbT and tla‘ outla-tsak of civil war. Oi'dered 
I lUixt to Virginia., he -won, "^vith GeneraJ d’oHOph E. Joijiislon, 

I the iirst battle of Bull bun (2 let duly), was ]>]‘omoted to , 

! general, and in the sjnhjg of 3 862 went to Ihnnes^see ms ■ 
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that oiiicor wa.s kil3e<i during tlie hattie of Sliiloh on 6th o- . ; - A 
April, .Beauregard assumed command. Nearly routing, ; A",.).' h , 
Ilk adversary tlie iirst day, he •was compelled on tiio ^ a ■ 

second to fall back to Corinth, Mkrsissippi, wlileh he’ ^ '‘-itAv •' i ‘ 
(Waciiated in good ordcu* on 30th May, upon General, a' j\,/ ' a-aA.^^ 
Halleckh approach. Hk health lunv failing, lie jjerforiined ' 

less conspicuous service ; defending CJiarleston (September . a . - 

18G2-April 1864); reinforcing Lee near Petersburg (May .''A-' '-A -ej 
3861); and later in 1864 attempting -with iBa<fef|Uatt> ' ^ A 
troops to resist General Shernmuk iiiurch tlirougli Georgia ■ A'*' 

and the Carol hias, lYith General Joseph E. doimsion he ' a 


V ‘ the Fortescuo family, who boro him ;four stout sons, the engagea in rtuiway management, ueeame aai 

' ' eldest of whom, another John, was accc»unted. one of the his native state, and serviM the Lonishina 
‘J most athletic men of his time. “He could leap 16 feet Orleans, 20th February 1833, 




|A , A ‘ fatliePs posthumous poems, and ’Wrote an enthusiastic elegy factiiros. Pupulailon (1881), 14,934; (1896), 

AMtlier of Sir Jolin Beaumont’s sons, Cermiso, died in , county ymeotmm,: ^ ' ■..! , . 

; .obildhood, and the incidente of his death are recorded in the state, m , ,, , , 

A , one of 'his father’s most touching poems. Sir ,phn Beau- - r ■ ^ am 8. ^ ' A^andlstAou BatltA - ' ' . ' 
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Paansjivanlaj TJ.B.A., situated in tb.o weintem j>art of tlio 
statu, OD Beayer river, 30 luiles uorth«west of Pittsburg, 
at an altitude of 1'84 feet, on the • Pennsylvania and tlio 
Pittsburg and Lal^e Erie Baihvays. It is in tlio coal and 
iiatniul gas region and has extensive raamifactures. It is: 
the seat of Geneva College. Population (1900), 10,054, 

Be3.wsrg a town of British India, tlie administrative 
headquarters of Merwara district in Eajpiitana, situated 
in 26" II N, lat. and 74° 2:P E. long., 33 miles from 
Ajmer. Popndabion, about 20,000, It is an important 
centre of trade, espeeially in raw- cotton, and has four 
factories for ginning and pressing cotton, two of 'which are 
wmilvod by hyiliuiilic pressure. 

Bebeli^ Ferdinand Ay^yst (iB40<-~ ), 

German socialist, was born at Cologne on the 22nd of 
February 1840 ; he became a turner and worked at 
Lt‘ip;:ig. Hero he took a prominent* part in the work- 
men’s movement and in, the association of ■working men 
which had been founded under the inlluence of Sehultz- 
Politzsch; atlirstail opponent of socialism, he came under 
the iniiiience of Liebknecht, and; since 1865 he has been 
a conliniie<l advocate of socialism. With Lichknecht he 
■' belonged to the branch of the socialists which was in 
close correspondence mth Karl Marx and the International, 
and refused to accept the leadership of Schweitzer, who 
had atteinjitcd to carry on the work after liassalla’s death. 
He was one of those -who .supported a vote of want of corn 
f] deuce in Schweitzer at the Eisenach conference in 1867, 
from which his party was generally known as ^tthe Eisern 
, acher/'’ In this year he -was elected a member of the North 
German lleichstag for a Saxon eonstituenxy, and, with the 
exception of the years 1 SSI to 1883, has been a member of 
the German Parliament ever since. His great organizing 
talent and oratorical power quickly made him one of the 
leaders of the socialists and their chief spokesman in 
jjarJiameTit. In 1870 he and Liebknecht were the only 
members who did not vote the extraordinary subsidy 
required for the war with France ; the followers of Lassalle, 
on the other hand, voted for the Government prijposals. 
He was tite only Socialist who was elected to the Picichstag 
iu J87i, but he used his position to protest against the 
annexation of xVlsace- Lorraine and to express his full 
sympathy -with tire Paris Corumune. Bismarelc after- 
wards said that this sjreech of Beljel’s was a ‘Huy of 
lightG showing him that Socialism was an enemy to bo 
fought against and crushed; and in 1872 Bebel was 
accused in Brunswick of pre]>aration for high treason, and 
’ eondemiiod to two years’ imprisonment in a fortress, and, 
for insulting the German emperor, to nine months’ ordinary 
imprisonment. After his release he helped to organize, at 
the? CoTig3‘ess of Gotha, the united party of Social Derno- 
cnits, which had been formed during his imprisonnieut. 
After the passing of the Socialist La'w he continued to show 
great activity in the debates of the Eeichstag, and was also 
elected a member of the Saxon Parliament; when the 
' state of siege was proclaimed in Leipzig he w^as expelled 
from the. city, and in 1886 condemned to nine months’ 

^ imprisomnent for taking part in a secret society. Although 
the rules of the Social Democratic party do not recogrdze a 
' leader or president, Bebel has since been by far the most 
’{ intaential meiiiber of the party. In the party meetings 
, of 1B90 and 1891 his jmiicy was severely attacked, first 
^ by fhe, extremists, the young” Socialists from Berlin, 
■2' who wished to’ abandon parliamentary action ; against 
Bebel won ^ complete victory. On the other side he 
im.ibvohed in a quaxwel with Yolmar and Ms school, who 
tb put ^sidC' from immediate consideration the 


])]ote ovorthrow of society, but a gradual iirnehovatirm. 
The conliict of tt^ndeucies then begun has cotitinned, and 
P>ebel has come to be regarded as tlm chief exponent of 
tlie traciitioual views of tho orthodox J^larxist party. Hx‘ 
has been ex].>ose(i to some natiirat ridicule on the ground 
that the “ Kladdcradatseli,” which ho often spoke of as 
imminent, has not yet taken place. On the otliei* hand, , 
though a strong opponent of militarism, he has publicly 
stated that foreign natknis attacking Gemiany must not 
expect the help or the neutrality of the Bocial Democrats, 
His book, Pie Frau imd der SociaMswms^ which has gone 
through many editions, and contains an attaclc on the 
institution of marriage, has identified him vith the most 
extreme forms of Socialism. 

M.eih:iiT:;n"g. Gesidiichte dcr deiitsclien EociahDemolcra.H^^^ Stutt- 
gart, 1898, — Ileforts of the Ammal Meetmgs cf the Social Jjemo- 
emUe Party, Berlin Yorwiirts Publishing Conipaiiy, 1890-1900. 
— B. Russell, German Social- Democracy, London, 189L 

(.T. WX He.) 

B©C€l©S 5 a municipal borough, market town, and 
railway station, in the Lowestoft parliamentary division of 
Suffolk, England, on the Waveney, 10 miles W. by B. of 
Lowestoft. The corporation is lord of the manor and 
principal landowner. There are now extensive [udnting 
vrorks and a hospital. Area of borough (a parisli), 2017 
acres; population (1881), 5721: (1891), 6669; (1001), 
6898. 

Bechwa.nalawdL a, country of , British South 
Africa, which occupies all the central part of the great 
inland plateau, stretcliiiig from the Orange .Elver Tininter- 
riiptedly aiortJiwards to the Zambezi, and merging gradually 
■westwards in the Kalahari desert. It is thus cotenninoiis 
on the east with Oimige Elver Colony, Transvaal, and 
Rhodesia, and on the -^vest with German SouthAYest Afilea, 


Tribal GroiiiJs. 


Patlaro find Pasao- 
onaht (totem, Klu, 
tlie Ekpliaut) ; 
Chief. Mankoroane 
Patlaphif (ioteiii, 
Tlapi, the Fish) ; 
chief, jMaiikoroaiie 
Piarohmg (totem, 
Mari, the Buifalo) ; 
chief, Montsioa 


Territory. 
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BawamJeetsi (totem, 
ICivem, the Croco- 
dile) ; chief, Bath- 
oon 

Bakwente (toteng 
Fmena) ; chief, Se- 
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150,000 
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now Mol 
Icpolole 
400,000 j Formerly 
Shoshong,| 
now 
Palapye 


200,000 500,000 


•where the conventional boundaries, as laid down by the, 
Anglo-German agroeuients of 1884 and 1890, coincide' 
partly with 20*’ and paxdly with 21° K Gr. This region^ 
which, enjoys almost complete ethnical unity, being mainly 
mhabited by various branches of the great Beohuanu nation, 
is divided politically into two sections— 
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1 895 an integral part of Cape Colony : umlXorth Ik dtmm- | 

^ ianffy from tijo l^lolopo to tlie ZanilK^zi, 8inco 1885 a BrltiHli. | 

pi’oieetorate. In ooili Hcctioius tlie naruvn? roUiiu iliuir 
]aamiiivt‘ ta’llja-l orgYinkation, with their hereditary chi efts, 
totems (tutelar deities), recognized territories, a,nd head 
Icraals (stations), as taluilattYl al>ove, 

‘ ' Here the areas mclnde extensive hunting grounds daiuied 

l-»y the several tribes in tlie Ivalahaii desert, and in tli.e 
populations are comprised some thoustuids of tlie >so-called 
Ba>Kalabavi, f.e., Ijiishman half-hreeds, formerly shives, 
now servants and farm assistants of tlieh’ Beclmana masters. . 
The ernanciiiation of these debased Bnslunan groups was 
one of the most beneiicont results of tlie extension of 
British rule over Berth uan aland. Khama, the central ligiu'e 
if not the recognized paramount eliird; of tlie .Bedinana 
nation, has long admin iste:red his extensive teri'itoiy and 
controlled ])is fomierly lawless Bamangwato subjects with 
a vigour combined with kindness vdiidi would luilect 
credit on any European potentate. In this Christian 
pn’iuce are embodied all the higher qualities of which the 
Bantu race is capable, and he, with j\Ioshesh, Chalca, and a 
; _ : ’ , few otliers, has ])een appealed to in, prof)f of the mental 

superiority of the Negroid Bantus over tlie full-blood 
, Sudanese negro. In the protectorate the three chiefs, 

Khama, Sebole, and Batlioen, conti,niie to govern their cavh 
people under the protection of Great Britain, wliidi is re])i*e- 
sented by a Ilesident Goranhssioner stationed at the adminis- 
trative capital Mafeking, and acting under the High Com- j 
missioner of South Africa. The natives payaliut-tax, which I 
is collected by tlie chiefs, and order is maintained by a force 
' ' of mounted police. The people are occupied chieliy with 

stock-breeding, and in recent yeaj's have suifei'ed greatly 
from drought and rinderpest. In consequence of these 
losses the expenditure has in some years greatly exceeded 
tlie revenue (in 1897, j£SS,450 and i47,5io respectively) ; 
blit in normal times accounts are balanced, and the popula- 
tion appears to ]>e increasing. Khama had always forbidden 
the importation of spirits .in liis territojy, and at present 
no licenses are granted for tlieir sale in any part of the 
protectorate. I’or tlie physical features, climate, and otlier 
geographical details, SCO Booth xli/uio A. 

’ ■ J, I). IlF.rEunK. Twenty Y'efU's in Jilu/ymas Count, ry, London, 

lS95.“-Sia Hauiiy JounstW. 3%e Golo7m:aUon ofAfrka. Cam- 
bridge, 1899. — A. H. Keane. Jfrtedf volAL London, 1890. 

' ' (a. h. k.) 

Recent 1 1 Uiory . — ^AYith the settlement of Dr Livingstone 
• ' , in the country in the early ’forties, the political history of 

Bechnaiialand may be said to begin. In 1852 a trader 
^ ‘ named ;M‘Cabe was stopped by the Boers whilst crossing 

the Kalahari. This satisfied Livingstone that the Boers 
were endeavouring to close the countiy to British coloiiiza- 
;.y:y; V:;'r'’ tion. The Boers,’’ he wrote, ^A*esolvcd to shut up the 

~ . , interior, and I determined to open the country.” At this 

i':‘ ; time the Boers attacked Setylli, a tribal chief, and tried 

' ■ ' - to induce Montsioa, chief of the Barolong, to assist them, 

,1 8 but ho refused to be drawn into the .strife. At a later 

'7 / ^ ' date they tried to raise taxes from the Barolong, but 

hi ,x, • .„ ! success. This led to a protest from MontKsioa, 

/' b y which he lodged with a landdrost at Potcheistroom in 

Transvaal, threatening to submit the matter to the 
i C:" ' ^ British High Commissioner if any further attempt at 
' , taxation w-oi'e made on the part of the Boers. The Boers 
d'l'' resorted to cajolery, and invited the Barolong to join 

. ^ - their territories with the Transvaal, in order to save them 

^ C' ' ' ' from becoming British. Montsioa’s reply was short : “ No 
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panunount chinf of that people. T.hc atiacks of the Bcaers ’ ' - 

at length became so unbearablo that klontsioa made a 

reifnest to the British milhorities to be taken under ^ 

jJmir juoleetion. In lormiilatliig this appeal ]je declmvd 

iiiat Avheii tlie Boors were at war witli Muselokatze, chief 

(tf llio Idalaheie, ho liad aided them on the s<»]e 2 nii imdor- ■ - 

taking tlmt they were to respect his Ixiuiidiiric’S. TJiis 

pro mhe they had broken. Khama, chi<4’ <4 the Bamaug- 

wato in Northern Bc'chuanalaud, wrote about the same 

time Bir Henry Barkly making a,n a]>peal similar to that 

sent by tile Barolong. The letter, wliich is a imiiarkaldi^. .. - : 

one, contained the following sign] tieant ])assages ; write ' 

to you, Sir Heuiy, in order that your qui’i^n may pi'cserve 

for me my country, it being in her hands. The Boons are > . ' 

coming into it, and 1 do nut like them.” I’heir actionfi 

are cruel among us black people. We are like, money, they ‘ ' ■ 

sell us and our cliiidreii,” ‘' I ask Her ]\rajesty to defeiid ; 

me, as she dofendB all lier poo]dc. There arc three things ■ ' , 

whieli distreSvS me very rnucli — w’ar, selling ptioplc, aiid 

drink. All tliesc things I iind in the Boers, and it 

is these tilings vrhicli destroy people to make an end of ~ 

them in the country. The custom of the Boers has always ^ ■ 

been to cause people to be sold, and to-day they are still - 

selling people.” The statements of Khama in lids ktter 

do not api-^ear to have lieen exaggerated. The testimony of iy : ’ f, 

Livingstone eontlnns them, and even a Dutch elergymon, 

writing in 1869, described the system of apprcnticusiiip of ' ■ 

natives which obtained among the Boers slavery in ■ 

the fullest sense of the word,” Those representations on 

the part of the Biirulong, and the Bamungxvato under , d - 

Khama, supported ljy the rejuvaentations of C^ape poll- ’ ' 

tieians, led in 1878 to the militai’y occii])atifm of Bouthern 

Bechuanahind by a Ihltish fiU’ce orider Colonel "NVarren. ' ' 

Tim imperial troops at Warren’s disjiosal, uitk tlie : 

Kimberley vuhint(‘crs, were alile to Cieek tlm Boers in 

the district at that time. With ivgai'd, however, to the 

indigiiaiit protesis that wore made by missionaries and , 

travellers on the suliject of Boer crnelty towards the 

muiia^s, it is oiily fair to say that at tlie outset, in a large 

number of instances, the Boers’ aid was called in hy one ” 

or other native cliief, a i(>arty to the tribal strife coutinu- y r^/X'VLf ;; 

ally raging among the Ikintii. In fact wliat oeeurred in . ! 

Bechuanaland occurred move or less throughout Bouth^.- 

Afiica. A continual struggle for ]>Dwer was going on \ d; 

aanoiigst pietty Bantu chieftains, who did not lie.ltato to 

call in any allies they could obtain. Tlius in j 881 iMasso"w ' ' \ ’ 

iuvitc3d tli.e aid of the Boers against iHauLoroane, who . , ^ 

claimed t<.> lie paramount chief of Bechuanaland. The . ' ^ - 

Transvaal war of that date offered ox>portunities to the ' . J-'' : 

IVeebooting Boers of tlic west which were not io be lost. . 

Once having entered upon the scene of interiiHl nalive ; ' ’ 

warfare, the Boers continued their inter fen ‘uce tint 11 y . • , v 

Montsioa liiiuself became involved, the Boers professing to ’ ; ’ .'i y; 
support the claims of Mosliette. . ‘ 

At this time the British forces were too much occupied ^ 

Avitli the Boors themselves to be able to respond to iiath^e ' : ' 

appeals for help. Consequently the Boers pj'u- , ' ' 

ceeded without let or hindrance with their 
conquest and aimexation of teiTilory. 

1882 they set up the republic of Btellaland, ’ ‘ C,, yr/’’ 

:-w4th':V%ferg';As" its' . 

set up the republic of Goshen, farther north, in spite of ‘ 

the ]irotests of Montsioa, and established a .small town-', .y 'y- 
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tlie : chiefs. This agreement, . arriw^d at without 

any refororice to the British, Government, wa-s a breach 
‘oi’ the. Pre.toria GoBvenfciovi, and. led to an iidimatiDn on- 
the; part of (3rcat [Biitain that she could Jiot rt^cognize the 
3i<;w rc])u]>lic8, lij Syiitii Afi-ica, as well i\B iu England, 
strong feeling was aroased by this act of aggression. 
Unless Bte]:vs were taken at once, the wdiole of Becliuana- 
land iriiglit l:)e permanently lost, while Gorman territory on 
the west might reatlily };e extended to join, with that of the 
Boers, In the London Convention of 1884, conceded by 
Lunl Derby in response to the overtures of Boer delegates, 
the Transvaal boundaries ■were defined, but in spite of this 
convention t].io Boers remained in Becliuanuland, and at 
length the Rev. John Mackenzie, who had succeeded 
' Livingstone, ,was sent to the country to arrange matters. 

' lie foiind very little difficulty in negotiating with the 
various BecUuana chiefs, but wnth the Boers he was not vso 

■ successful. In Goshen the Boers defied his authority, 
iwliile in Stellaland only a halfdicarted acceptance of it xvas 
give‘ 0 . He was then recalled by Sir Hercules Robinson, 
ami Mr Rliodes succeeded him as deputy commissioner of 

. Bed man aland. 

, ,J\Ir Rhodes’s mission w^us attended with great difficult^?'. 

• British prestige after the disastrous Boer war of 1881 was 
,.at a very low ebb, and he realized that he could not count 
on any active help from the imperial or colonial authorities. 
He adopted a tone of conciliation, and decided that the 
Stollaland republic should remain under a sort of British 
suzerainty. But in Goshen the Boers would let him do 
nothing, Joribert, after ineoting him at Rooi Groud, 
entered the country and attacked Montsioa. Mr Rhodes 
then loft under protest, declaring that the Boers were 
making -war against G.reat Britain. ’The Boers now' pro- 
dahued the country Transvaal territory. This was a 
breadv of the London Convention, and Mr Eruger ex- 

■ plaiuud that the steps had been taken in the ‘'interests of 
humanity.” Indignant protest in Cape Towm and thro'ugh- 
out South Africa, as well as l^ngland, led to the despatch 
in October 1884 of the Warren Expedition, which was 

‘ sent out by the British Government to remove the 
lilibusiers, to bring about peace in the country, and to 
hold it until, further measures wnre decided upon. Mr 
Kruger, met Sir Charles 'VVaiTcn’s force at the Moddei' 
and endeavoured to stop him from proceeding farther, 

’ saying that he wo’i lid be responsible for keeping order in 
the <;?.uiutiy. lYarren, ho-wever, proceeded with his mission, 

. iiiul broke up the republics of Stellaland and Goshen. 
Beeiman aland was formally , taken under British protection, 
and the sphere of British intiuence -was declared to extend 
to the 82nd parallel of latitude. 

:r.,. -The natives cheerfully accepted this new departure in 
■'.British, policy, and from this time forward Ivliama’s- 
country was known as the British Protectorate of Bechuamw 
land. -That portion lying to the south of the Molopb 
jriyer was dB.scribed ais IJrituk Bechm 7 icdand^ • and was 
ieonstituted a ero-wn colony. . In 1890 the northern portion 
also passed under tlie control of. the governor of British 
Bechuanaland, Sir Sidney Bhip 2 )ard, a protest being made 
at the time by the British South Africa Company, on the 
that’ it vras included in the sphere of their charter; 
aWe administotion of Sir Sidney Shippm# 

! was maintained among the natives, 'who have sho^vn 
to British rule. 

reTOW.of the history of the country down to'thi^ date 
li.how nnioh^has been, duo to the efforts of 'inen like 
Mackenzie, V and Rhodes- It i$ q_uite clear 

the [tme' ’L^tat^’of Ifiairii fb, 

whole bf ; thiB'^territoty would -have : 


pi: 



uroat trade route to the north— the “ Suez Canal of South ' 
Africa,” as Mr Rhodes called it — would' thuB have been 
effectually shut against trade and British colonization. 

regard to the precise elibct of missionary intiimnce 
upon tlie natives, opinion mil ahvays ^ remain dividech 
But Livingstone, who was not only a .missionary but also 
ail enlightened traveiJeiv stated that a eonside.’ublo amount 
of benefit had been conferred upon the nati^'e races by 
missionary teaching. Livingstone was a great advocate 
of the prohibition of alcohol among the natb^es, and that 
]>olIcy .lias always been adhered to by IvluiTua. 

Ill 1891 the Customs Union was extended to British 
Becliiiaiialand, and in 1895 the country was annexed to 
Cape Colony. At the same time it was provisionally- 
arranged that the Beehuanalaud protectorate should pass 
under the administration of the Biitish South Africa 
Company. On learning what was going on, Ivhama and 
two other Bechiiana chiefs came to England and protested 
against this arrangement. Tlie result was that theii*' ■ 
territories and those of other petty chiefs lying to the- 
north of the Mdlopo were made native reserves, into which 
the importation of liquor was forbidden. A British resident 
ofBcer was to he appointed to eaeli of the rexserves. A 
stipulation, hownver, was made with tliese chiefs that a 
strip of coiiTitiy sufiicient for tlie pur].>oses of the Matabele" 
land railway should be conceded to the Chartered Com- 
pany. In December 1805, the occurrence of the Jameson ' 
Raid, an expedition •\vhic.li started from these territories, 
prevented the completion of negotiations, and the whole 
of Northern Eechiiarialarid still remains a British protec- 
torate. The two chief tov/ns iu British Beelinanaland are 
jSi'af eking and Yryburg, Pakipye being the chief town in 
the protectorate. The railway is now extended through- 
out the entire length of tlic country, and u}> to Bula-wayo 
iu Elicjdesia, Material progress during the last few years 
in Bechuanaland has not been great, owing to disturbed 
political conditions, but there is little question that as a 
grazing country, and also possibly for agricultural and 
mineral purposes, the country has a promising future. 

AFTHOnmEs. — T iieal. Jlistcryy of South Africa; South 
African Jlistary and Geogrcqdt/y. — Li'^nxGS'roNE. South Africa , — - 
.Fiivrito coiTosporiduiiee ; Sir David Toiniant and Sir Homy Bulwer. - 
— John Mackenzie. Austral Africa, Losing U or UnUng 
SiafAstiml Ilcgister, Caye of (Loud Hope ^ 18 JHX — Puatt. IjCMding 
Loints in South Afriean dilatory, — 't^iNBEX. Cecil Jlhofk\% IIis 
LoUUcal Life cmd Speeches^ P. B. ) 

Bectenlia.iiriisj a juarish and urban district in the 
Sevenoaks parliamentary division of Kent, England, 1 0 miles 
S. of London by rail. Although one of the more remote . 
outlying districts around London, it has found greaf favour 
as a place of residence among City business men, and has 
changed from a village to a rapidly-growdng modern town. 

.It still retains many of, its rural characteristics, and has wide ■ 
thoroughfares and' many -handsome residences standing in .: 
extensive grounds. It has adopted electric lighting and - ' “ 
public baths. Population of urban district (area, 3881’ . 
yicres) (1881), 13,045 p (1891), 20,707 j (1901), 26,330., ' A 

Beefc;x» Petrus ifehannes (1705-1887), ■ ‘ 
twoiity<-second General of the Jesuits, was born at Sichem,.. ■. 
' near. Loitvain in Belgium, on 5 th Pebniary 1795, and was-' 
admitted to the Society of Jesus at Hiklesheini in 18l9.: .. 
In 1826 the conversion of Duke perdimnd and 'DuchoBS 
'Julia of Anhalt-Kothen (daughter of 'Erederick .'William b ^ 
II of Prussia) to ^ the Roman . Catholic faith produced 

great sensation in Germany ; .and it was a , proof -of, 
father reputation that’ he vras a‘eedmmouded" 

the General of - the Order as their ,oojifessor. - ,(jji the d,eatl; 
'oL. the,, duke he aeeompa|iied:''t;he 
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B E D P O R D — B B D P O R D B H IRE 


On the expulsion of tiio Jesuits in . L848 lie beciane. 

reeiill«.?(l to Aiist?ria, and lieeaine Bupunor for JIungLiry, to 
wluelj, oftice was soon added that ed* Provintdal of xVii.stiia,, 

It was greatly owing to his exertions that tliLi Prliiiate of 
IlvLEgar^', Cjii'dinal Bzeitowskij obtained the revocation of 
the edict of 1848, expelling the Jesuits from Hungary. 
In 1858 Father Beckx attended the General Assembly of 
the Jesuits at Eome, where on 2iid July he wvas elected 
General of tlie Order iu succession to Father IloothaaiR 
hy twenty -se^'eii votes against sixteen gi vim for Father 
Pieriing. In 1888, owing to his gival age, he received 
the assistance of Father A.nderledy, Ticar-geueral, and in 
the. following year resigned to him the ofiice of General. 
During his long tenure of tlie post (only exceeded by one 
of his predecessors, Claudio Acquaviva), he had seen the 
Jesuits emerge triumphant from the disasters of 1848 ; 
and they had proved too strong even for so hirmidable . a 
foe as Bismarck, This success was largely the work of 
Fallier Beckx, u^ose coiiibinatioii of energy and tact, as 
well as his personal piety, gave him a preponderant 
iniinence in the Church. Pius IX. in particular placed 
unbounded confidence in hini. He died at iloine on 4th 

■ March 1887. His Month of Mary ^ published anonymously 
iu 1838, ran through many editions, and was translated 
into most of the European languages (English edition, 
I8S3). He was also joint-author of the liothen Prayer- 
BooK another work that obtained the widest circulation. 

■: But his literary activity was cliieiiy confined to the Jesuit 

organ, Cioilta Cattoiim^ of which he was the founder and 
director. : (h. sv.) 

Bedford, a municipal and pailiarnentaiy borougli 
(co-extensive and returning one membc!*), inarlvct towji, 

■ and c.Duuty town of Bedfordshire, England, on tlm Ouse, 
50 miles jSI.iSr.W. of London by rail. ' Sew buildings at the 
Graimnar Bcliool were erected In 1891 at a cost of c£25,000. 
In 1900 a further se})arate building for younger boys was 

■ opemsl, and there have also ])een recently erected admir- 
ably-e(piip|>e<l carpentering, engineering, and other w^n'k- 
shops. The clmmical and physical laboratories, gymnasium, 

. <kc., have been fitted out with evury modern convenience 
and ap]>liance. The number of scliolars at the end of 1900 
was 876. The fiarpiir Trust also governs a modern school 
with (1 900) 508 boys, a high school with 538 girls, a modern 
school with 213 girls, and elementary schools with 1975 
children. This last iigure was formerly much larger, but 
three board schools, providing accommodation for 2670 
children (1901), have been opened in order to relieve the i 
, Trust. Technical classes under the control of the county 
council are also conducted in the town. The old grammar 
school buildings have been turned into a town hall, &g. 
Modern structures include the barracks (.^^50,000), the corn 
exchange, the shire hall (rebuilt at a cost of ^20,000), 
a suspension bridge, a theatre, and the county hospital 
O, : - '(£34,000). The Bedford rooms are now used as a library. 

■ ! There are vstatiies of John Biinyaii (1874) and of John 

’’- i; Howard, the philanthropist (1894). Bunyan Meeting, ti 
,.p;, '■ chapel on the site of that in which the former preached, 
interesting memorials of its founder. The corporation 
ife t JdiVns '.the markets and the water supply, and provides 
' electric light. The water supply froni the present source’s 

’ being insufficient to meet the' growing demands of the 

'' 1 : .1 trim ... 


( 1901 ), 35 , 144 , ' ' , ' ■ 

Bc^dforcij a city of Indiana, ILB.A.. capital of 
Lawrence county, in tlio southern |.>art of the stale, at 
the ii]terscctitm of three railways. Jt has oxit/iisive sttaie 
quarries. Fopulation ( 1900 ), 6115 , 

Bcdfori^Sh a south inidlind eounly of Eng- 
land, is bounded on the IsT by lluubngdou, on thti iV.W. 
by Xhirtliamjiton, on tlic ’\\k by Buckingham, oji the B. by 
Hertford, a;nd on the E. by Ilertfurd and Cainbj’idge. 

: Area (Mid PopuintimL ' — Accoiding to the ccnisus returns of 3 SOI 
the area of tiio aiudeiit ami afliuluislrative county was 2 U 8 j 41 .t 4 A' 
acres, or 466 squam miles, with a populaiiou. iu ISSl of 
and in 1891 of 160 , 704 ^ of whom 70,477 were juaies, and 8 . 122 ^ ’ • ' 
leuiales, the. luimher of persons to a square mile I'jeiiig 34 f>, and 
of acres to a ]>ei'sou 1 * 86 . Biiice 1891 the area of the adininis- 
trativo county has imdergoiiG various allei’titiojLs. in 1896 the ' ' . 
parish of Swiuesliead wa.s transforred Iroin liuntingdon to Bedford, / 
and, tlie parisli of Tilbrook from Bedford to Huiitingdou ; anil in ' 

1 S 97 a part of the parish of Cuddington, and tlie ]>arisliea of Kerns- . . ; . 
worth and Studliam, wen^ tramsfetTed ii-fun Hertford to liodhml, • . 

and tlio hamlet of Humber.shoe. jiart of the parish of HouglitoU' 

Regis, the parish of Holywell, and parts of the parisli of Shilling- 
ton, from Bedford to Hertlbi'd. Hie area of the registr/dion county 
i,s 300,989 acres, with a population in 1891 of 16 . 0 , 990 , of which 
74,189 were urban, and 91,810 ruvak Witbih this area the inciease 
of population between ]S 81 and 1891 was 7*59 percent. Between 
ISSl and 1 S 91 the excess of births over deaths was 21 , 383 , hut tlse ■ 
increase iu the resident iiopidatiou was only 13 , 713 . In 1901 the 
population was 3 71 , 699 . The following table gives particular.^ us 
to birtlm, deaths, and marriages in 1880 , 1 ^ 90 , and 1899 : — . A ’ ■ 


.lb ' "‘I 


Yiydv. 

.Marriiigei^ 

Birilis. 

JltMlIlS. 






Muletj. 

1880 

975 

500S 

3U64 

193 

J 890 

3 052 

4597 

2667 

139 

1808 

1298 

4.!23 

2607 

313 


illcgiUnmte births, j 






In 3 S 99 tite nuinher uf nuiri’i<i.ges was 3213 , of births 4 32 S, ami ' 
of deaths 28 . 18 . ' 

Tln 3 followiiig table gives the nuirringc-, birth-, and deatli-ratos .. 
per thousand of tlie pojnilatioji, with the percentage of illegitiniate 
birth.s, for a series (,)f years 


AXpl'i 


Marriage-rate . i 'i 4 T 
Biith-nite . . | 33*7 

Beath-rato . . 19*6 

Percentage ofj 
illegitimacy . ; 7*2 


3 ‘‘.so. iHiHj. jlSSS-OT. 

1 - 2-6 i 13-5 I 12*1 13*0 

32*4 i 31*2 j 27*8 27*3 

19*8 ! 37*7 ! 16*2 ld *0 


" ' .(A’ ’7^'"'.'*/^ 


livr, , ; 

, . • _ ' 1 '-1 J ( , " J* 

' ' 5*0 ' : I 


Both the birth-rate and the deatli-rato were behnv those of tng- ' pi •;?: A; y 
land. . In 1891 there ■were in the county 60 S nativiis of Scotland, 

663 natives of Ireland, and 316 foreigners. ' -• 

Cmstitutioih mid Government . — Tlie county is divided into ‘ 'A-,, 

parliameiitaiy divisions, and also uudiides' the pariiamentafy, ' ^ 
borough of Bedford returning one mom her. • There are ’three • ■''•'‘I'Ai-:, ■ 
municipai boroughs : Bedford, Dunstable, and Luton. •.-The nrlmn ■ •: ■- 
districts are Amptliill, Biggleswade, llrmpston and Leighton- 
bumrd. The county is in the Midland eircuib and asskes arev' .y \ > . 
held at Bedford. The boroughs of Bedford, Dunstable, and. f'- A' 

Luton hove separate eoniinissions of tlie peace, and' Bedford ha^ 7/- 

iu addition n separate court , of quarter sessions. - The ancient ^ y 

county, wMtdr forms an ardidealiery in the diof^ese of Kly, cm- , . A 

tains 125 ecclesiastical imishes and distrietH, and part^f uf C^'^’ . - A. ti / 
others."^ ^ . 

BdwatIon.--‘lhCi number of elementary schools on 81st Augunt’ r A - a; 

1899 was ,156,, -of \yhl 0 h 69 wer:^ , board schools , ami ' B7 a dlhsh-ky,. ■/ r/iiTAAA: (’ 
the latter inchtding 80 National' Oh ureh of Knglaud sfihooL, ^ A ! ’A 
Wesleyan, 1 Bojnan Catholic, ami British and otlieiA The 
average attcnduime at hoard schools was 13^815, and at voluntary , ^ 7^ ;, 


’ -bomg insufficient to meet the growing demands of the average attenduime at hoard schools was 13^81.), and at voluntary..- \ 

: towA o in ITO! for hrimnnt^ woter schools 14 , 010 . Th© total sehopi board receipts for the yaar 

Dropobecl m 1901 tor bTingmg water September 1800 worn over .^ 47 , 247 . The hmrnm^ 

Imtu' Heffiow, 12 miles diskant. A provisional order to ander the TedmWl Igsteette Act was over £ 8 , and thatrtmder. ^ ^ ; - 

and work tramways has been granted to the the AgHciiltoml Eate.*^ Act was over £ 1550 . 

A oiiblio mrk of 01 acres was, ooened in of the total area of the €btihi|‘:£qV:i7AA7fell?S 


been’ -granted td^' 'the' 
A 7 A)|^^ . ® opened' ,in 

’ Meh;/hreote4, . Pillow-hw nmkln 





inne-tenH^^ of the totid^area of the 
is' under' onltivatmn^ ‘Of'tho corn crops, which-’ still oapttpy 
0;s:(:aptiotmllylarge>area, wheat is still the chief,’ althot%li its areft"* 
within the, WF has dimtotslied thatj a thiiyl . 

tdtniiss odeunV an almost eenal area. htitThh 'area' #*'■-■ 

T'n'iA 
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.the former is gradually lueroaHing. The lollmviiig taWo gives the 
■jtriu( 3 i[_iul uoreages at intervals ol' Hve years from 1^80 


Ipf 

Amx 

Corn 

{jl-Of'll 

:"'>€16Ver. ■■■ 

riH'ina- 
110 nil 

Fallow. 

crops. 

■ ■ 




1880 

260,375 

ioo..srs 

31,810 

20,696 

81,090 

16,901 

1885 

260,298 , 

101,026 

35,283 

22,7!t5 

87,944 

13, *250 

1890 
1S95 ' 

259, 396 ' 

99,350 

29,932 

29,813 

21.028 

96,703 

: 12,203 

254,997 

89', 571 ‘ 

‘22;317 

99,773 

13,235 


, 257,346 

88,043 ' 

31,752 

•26,471 

102,794 

7,954, 


Tho lollowhig table gives particulars regardiug the live stock lor 

tht.^ same. YCtirs 


Yi'ar. 

1 . Xotal ' 
i IlO,l\StiS. 

i Total 

Cows or lieifei-.s 
iu luilk or 
ill calf. 

Sheep. 

Figs. 

1880 

1 12,082 

31,552 

10,751 

152,084 

28,526 

1S85 

11,882 

37,525 

12,187 

151,813 : 

32,545 

1890 ‘ 

11,665 

33,467 

1*2,233 

121,994 

33,958 

1805 

12,103 

30,023 

11,092 

96, *278 

3*2,826 

1900 

11,991 

34,833 

11,876 

104,759 ■ 

25,280 


f and S'Vtxc^ej.— According to the report of the inspector 
of factories for 1898 (1900), there were no persons eiiiployed in 
texiilfi factories, while 6383, were employed in non-textile factories, 

' and 6788 in workshops. Between 1895 and 1896 there was an 

increase of 7‘4 per cent, in the lunnher of persons employed in 
' 'non-textile factories, and betiveen 1896 and 1897 an increase of 
t' ’ ‘ 15 ’8, Of those enijdoyed in worksho] >8 no fewer than 5901 are in 

the returns’' stated to be employed in “clothing.” This in- 
cludes ehiefiy those employed in the ]ioint pillow laee mannfaetnre, 
■'.V''’ , ' which is an extensive female imlustry, and in the straw plait 

y' ' ; luiinufactaire carried on iriaiuly at Luton and Dunstable. In the, 

V-’'^ ^ ' manufacture of machmes, conveyaiices, tools, etc., nearly 2800 
: A.’ ' . person, s aro employed, there being at Bedford extensive agricultural 

implemeut ainl engineering 'works. Iji 1899, 611,715 ton ,s of chalk 
were raised, 166,829 tons of clay, and 78,4-20 tons of gravel and 
saluL 

. ’• , Atjtjioiuties. — T he more important wmrk.s are : AniiOT. Flora 

' ' ' JJMfordkiiHls^ 1798. — Fjsiib. Collections, Jllsiorical,, Genealogical, 

•y ■ and Topographical, for Bedfordshire, London, 1812-10, and also 

1S12‘36. — Parky. Select hlii&trations of Bedfordshire, London, 
1827 : BeJgonlshire TJoaiesdnv Book, Bedford, 1881 ; Visitalion 
of IJedforU, 1566, 158*2, amd 1634, in IIaTlcia)i Bociety's Fidd/ka- 
iioiis, voi. xiv., London, 1884; Oe'noalogica Bedfordimsis, 1538, 

■ ■ ' 1800, London, liS90 ; and Flustrated Bedfordshire, Nottingham, 

1895). tlec fdso hedfordsltire Notes and Queries,, ed. F. A. Blades, 

= and Tniasadions of the Bedfordshire Bftdurcd Jlisfory mid Field 

' ^ Ciith, 

' ' Beecher^ Hepry Ward (1813-1887), American 

‘ ^ pfeacher and reformer, wa^ ]>orn in Litchfield, Conncc- 

> \ ' tieiit, Bdtii Jmio 1813, He was the ninth child of 

' , . , ■ fjymau and lloxaiia Ifoote ’Beeclior, and Ijrother ol Harriet 

’ ’ ■ Beecher Btowo. Entering Amherst College in 1830, lie 

’ . . ' ' ' gave more attention to his owi courses of reading than to 

' _ ' - college studies, and was more popular with his fellows than 

. J ' ’ '• with the faculty. With a patience foreign to Iiis impulsive 
nature, he submitted to minute drill in elocution, and 
' ; btM'amo a fluent exteiiiporancous speiiker. Ueared in a 

'r-vV ’ ' - atinosphe3‘e, he lias gTaj)hicall7 cleBcribed the 
, mystical experience which, coming to him in his early 
( ' . ; , ' youth, clianged his whole conception of tlieology and 

, determined his choice of the ministry. think,” he 
r*. ' ‘ ^ J ' ■ A , .says, that when I stand in kiion and before Ood, the 
f' \ highest thing that I shall look back upon will be that 

( T-'p" (..'Idassecl moriung of Ma 5 ^, when it pleased God to 


in Ohio, of which his father was. 
‘entered upon his work as pastor of a 
riaii church at Lawrenceburg, a village 
^ miles below Cincinnati The Tneinbcr- 
. nineteen, women and one man. Mr 
Two years later,* 


- - ■ 
mmsi 


idled the (diiirch to overhowing with people unaccustomed to 
churchgoiug. He studied men rather than books ; became 
atHpiEiintod with the nces ui what was a pioneer town ; 
and in Ins Strmom to Younr/ Jfmi trctited these with 
genuijie power of realistic description and with youth- 
ful and exuhemiit ilietoric. Eight years later (1847) he 
accepted a call to the pastorate of Plymouth church (Con- 
gregational), then newdy organized in Brooklyn, He-w York. 

The situation of the clmrcli, within live minutes' walk of the 
chief ferry to NTe-w York, the stEilwart character of the men 
who had organized it, and the peculiar elocpience of Air 
Beecher, combined to make the pulpit a nEitional platform. 

The axidience-room of the churcii, capable of seEiting 2000 
or 2500 people, frequently contained 500 or 1000 more. 

Mr Beecher at once became a recognized leader. On 
the fill - absorbing question of slavery he took a middle 
ground between the pro ~ slavery or peace party, and 
abolitionists like William Lloyd Garrison and Wendell 
Phillips, believing, ■with such statesmen as W. H. Sewm-rd, 

S. B. Chase, and Abraham Lincoln, that slavery was to be 
overthrown under the constitution and in the Union, by 
forbidding* its growlh and trusting to an awakened con- 
science, enforced by an enlightened self-interest. He w*as 
alwRiys an anti-slaveiy man, but never technically an 
abolitionist. In the earlier days of the agitation, he chal- 
lenged the hostility wliieh often ino})be.d the anti-slavery 
gatherings ; in the later day.s he consulted with the 
political leaders, inspiring the patriotism of the North, 
and sedulously setting himself to create a public opunion 
•which should confirm fuid ratify th.e emancipation pro- ■ 
claniation whenever the President should issue it. 'When 
danger of foreign inter veiilion cast its threatening shadow^ 
across the national path, he -weiit to England, and by his 
famous addresses did wdiat probably no other American 
could have done to strengthen the S].)irit in England favour- 
able to the United States, and to convert the doubtful 
and the hostile. For a little while he acted as one of the- 
editors of the Independent^ then a Congregational ncwvs- 
l^aper ; and Iiis editorials, copied far and wide, produced a 
profound impression on the puiblie inind by clarifying and 
defining the issue. Later, lie fminded and liecame editor- 
in-chief of the Chrktiivn Union, afterwards the Ontlook, a 
weekly religious uiidenoiuinational neAvs].)apcv. His lectures 
and addresses had the spnrit if not the form of his sermoiiH, 
just as Ids sermons wore singulfirly free from the liomi- 
letical tone. A'et his •^vork as Ui reformer -was Biibsidiary 
to bis w'oih fis a preacher. He wus not indeed a parish 
pastor ; he inspii‘ed church activities ■whieli grow to large 
proportions, but trusted the organization of them to laymen 
of organizing abilities in the church * and for acquaintance 
wdth Ms people he depended on such social occasions as 
w^ere fio*nished in the free atmosphere of this essentially 
Kerv England church at the close of every service, but during 
his pastorate the cliureli grew to he prohaldy the largest 
in membership in the United States. 

It was in the pulpit that Air Beecher was seen at his 
best. His mastery of the English tongue, Ms dnimatic 
power, his instinctive art of impersonation, -which had , . 

iDGcomo a second nature, Ms vi-vid imagination, his breadth A . ' . } 

of intellectual view, the catholicity of his sympathies, his q, ^ - J 
])assionato enthusiasm, -which made for the moment hk ' 
theme seem to him the one theme of transcendent import- ^ 
ance, Mr quaint humour alternating with genuine pathos, ‘ .jf 

devotional nature, made him as a preacher,,, 3 yithqut,,,‘,,,,,.,l,^,,,,..:;,^_,,,,A^^ 

"'th6ihe-'''#hs'^ lo-vb'7" Ifitc''- 4o'"'Mah; " 
laent of all law; love of 
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liad bixni rea-red, lie poured into’ tbein a. new nieanmg, 
and gave to them u new siguili trance. lie probaldy did 
' uiore'' than iniy oilier one inaii in Anienea to lead tlio 
Ihiritan churches from a faith 'which regarded (Jod aS' a 
moral grneruoi*, the Ihhle as a ])Ouk of la-wSg and j’eligion 
as ol/cdiemre to a coB.stdeiico, to a faith ^Ylnch regards (jod 
as a Father, tlic Bible as a bf)ok of counsels, and reJigiun 
as a life of liberty in love. '‘Flic later ^nurs of his life were 
darkeruA by a scandal wliich Mr Beecher’s personal, 
uolitical, and theological enemies used for a time cifectively 
to shadow a repiitatiun previously aliovo reproacli. But 
in the liiidst of these accusations the largest and most 
representative Cungiugational ctnincil ever held in tho 
United States, gave exijression to a vote of confidence in 
liiiu, which, time has absolutely justified. It is safe to say 
tha't the verdict of history will class this scandal with the 
s(iniewhat similar, but more excusable one, inspecting John 
Wesley. Not a student of books nor a technical vScholar in 
any depa.rtment, Mr Beecher’s Imowledgc^. wns as wide as 
liis interests were varied. He was early familial' with the 
works of Matthew Arnold, Charles Darwin, and Herbert 
Bpencer; he preaclied Lis AWe sermons in 1878, 

when the higher criticism, was wholly imkiujwn to most 
evangelical ministers or known only to be dreaded ; and 
his sermons on Emhition and lielifjion in 1885, when 
many of the ministry were denouncing evolution as 
atheistic. Ho was stricken with apoplexy while still 
active in the ministr}', and died at Broolilyn on Tuesday, 
8th ]\Iarch 1887, in the seventy-fourtli year of Ids age. 

The primipal iiooks by lUr Be(M‘.]ter, besides hia }iubli.slied 
sennons, are: SfA'en Ztidirre^s to Yoiut/f iA'a, 1844. Plymmdh 
Oolli’dioth of <nid Tiuies^ 18.15. Star Papers ^ E.qjerimccs of 

Art and Nature^ 1855. Life TkongiUs, 3 85S. Vicovs ami Ah;- 
pcrlences of Ileligioas Euhjecls, 1858. JYain and Pleasant Talks 
iiboid Pruits, PToaers, ami Favining, 1850. Hpeedhes on the 
American Rebdllon — Manchester, (Jlasaou^ MdinhnTgh^ Jdctrpoai, 
and Loiulon ; Loudon, 1861. Prayers front Id jf month IPnlpit, 1807. 
Nornmuil : A Talc, of Village Life in Ne.w England, 1807. IMtc. 
Life of Jesas the (Jhrisl, 2 vols., 1871, Vtde Lcdicrcs an Pre.aeMng, 
1S72'74. 

The lives of Mr Reeeher are : Hmry Ward Bexcher : A 

dkdeh of Ills Career, r>y Lyman Aijuo'I’t aud S. P>. Hal'LIBAY, 
1888. — Tkeeher : Christ ian Phllusoyher, Pulpit Orator Vidrlot, and 
Philmithropist. By T. W. IlANUFOiii), 1S87. — Pif^of Henry Wan’d 
Beecher, By dosm^ii lioWA'an, Jr., 1887. — A Biography of Henry 
Wivnl Beecher, By WiiuiAM 0. lU^KCHim, Rev. Samusl Scovilib, 
and Mrs H. IV. — Henry JFard Peecher. By JoHX 

Hxnuy Baruo^vs, 1898 . — Henry IVamd Beecher: a Siiuly, By 
John R. How'Aho, 1891. — 7%e Boyhood of Henry Ward Beecher, 

. , By Fraxk S. Child (Pamplilet), 1897. — The History of Ppjmouth 

Church. By Noyes L. Thompsok, 1847-72.— 77/c Life awl fVorh 
of Henry Ward Beecher, By Thomas 'W. Knox. (l. a.) 

. Beecll worth II a beautifully situated town in the 
^ ^ ' : county of Bogong, Victoria, Australia, ‘wit-h a station 172 
V miles by rail N.E. of Melbourne. It is the chief town of 
the Ovens goldfields, on which over 5000 miners are em- 
ployed. Tho town has several churches and various public 
■y ’-; /’;■ Jmildings, including a good library and miiseum. Mean 
, temperature for the year, 55‘2"F. ; for January, 69*7*" F. ; 

L “ fbr July, 41'O^F. Mean rainfall (4- years), 29*29 inches. 

■ ,, ^ , Fopnlatiou (1891), 2528 ; (1901), 7B59. 

iiiiSStiW-® WiiCOl3.0S (1814- 190S), Dutch poet, was 

’ at Haarlem on the IJth of Beptember 1814; eon- 

" ''staht references in his poems and sketclies shovy Iio-w deeply 
y> the beauty of that town and its neighbourhood impressed 
/ ’ ‘ / ^ his imagination. He studied theology in Leydmi, but 
' f , \ ■^ave himself early to tho cultivation of poetry. In his 

U; ,, 'youth Beets was entirely carried away on the tide of 


the composih^ wank of liuniour aiid observation which' has .b-; ;; ^ ; 

made him fumlms, ami w'hich ccrtaitily had ' nothiiig that ‘ ■ . 

was in tlie least Byronic about it. This was the colebrnbjd . /. 

laviihTih Obsawro (1829), the most sut:cessful imaginutivi. 
work w^liich any Dutchman of lliis century has produced. * ^ 

This 'work, ]ml)lislH‘d under tlic ]tsendonym of ‘^Hildm , . . . • 

brand,’'’ goes back in its earliest ineejition to the jiar 1825, ' . 

wiieu Beets was only twenty -one. It consists of complete 
short stories, descriptive skdclies, studies of peasant life,— ' . ^ 

all instinct ^Yith humour a, ml jjathos, and waitten in a style -b"'’ 

of great charm ; it has lu'en re])rint<’d in <‘oujitIeiss editions. 'a b, '‘b';' I 

Beets became a professor a,t tlie University of Leyden, and ' 7 ‘ 

the pastor of a (‘ongregation in tliah city. In itiiddlu life 
he iniblished fuiThei* coileidions of verse — Cornjlowtr^^ A , 

1852, and New Foems^ .1857 — in which tJio romai'itie/ 

melanclioly was found to have disappeared, and to Inm: 

left in its place a gentle scntimeiit and ade]}l]i of religiour. 

feeling. In 1873-75 Beets collected his works in three 

volumes. In AjuM 1883 he visited Scotland, when the . - - y y. 

liorjorary degree of LL.D. was conferred u]>o.a him by tho 

ITiiiversity of Edinburgh, 

Bega.Sg, Rei®lh@id (1831 ), German sculptor, , ^ ' 

the son of Karl Begas, a distinguished paintei*, was 

born at Berlin on 15th July 1831. He received Ids ’ . ’ ' 

enii}?’ education (1846-51) in the ateliers of Hunch lOid 

MTchmanii. During a period of study in Italy, from , ^ ' ' • , -V ' 

185G-]8f58, he was iniiuenced by.Bockliii and Lenbaeh in , : . “ 

the direction of a naturalistic style in sculp'turc. This . 

tendency was marked in the group “Borixssia,”cxeentcd for ' - * - , 

the facade of the Escliange in Berlin, wiiicli first brought - ' ' 

him into gcmeral notice. In 1861 he was ap[)oiiit{‘d 

professor at the iVrt School in Weimar, but retained tho ' 'h ■ /; 

a[>pointniei'it only a few months. That lie was chosen, 

after competition, to exciiutc tiie statin', of Bchiller for the ^ 

Geinhinneii 'hlarht in Berlin, was a high iribute to the : 

fame he had already aojiii red ; and the result, one of the ,■ , ■ 

finest statues in the German imdropolis, entirely justified ■ . • 

his selection. Bince tlu^ year 1870, Begas has (Uitirelydomi- , . ' y ' ".i 

Dated the ]>lastic art in Prussia, but cspoi'kily iu Berlin. ' ^ 

Among his chitd works during this ]>criod are iiie colossal . .• '' 

statue of Borussia for the Hall of Glory; the Neptuia^ 
fountain iu bronze on tho Schlossplatz ; the htaiue of ' ‘ 

Alexander von Huniboldt, all in Berlin ; the sarcO]>hagus ■' ' ' ' ' 

of the Emperor Frederick III. in the maaisoloinn of the 
Fj'iedenskirche at Potsdam ; and, lastly, the national nKmu- 
ment to the Emperor William (see Be'kuis), the statue. ^ , 

of Bismarck before the Ileichstag Gebaiide, and several of , V;'p 
the statues in the Biegesalle. He was also entrusted with , ’ > 

the execution of tlie sarcophagus of the Empress Ph'cJerick. ' ‘ 

u su]}urban town in the department of . . 

Gironde, France, 3 nlile^s B.S.E. of Bordeaux, on the rmb ' - ^ . 

•way from Bordeaux to Cette, The principal inamuractured > '-'c:',) y/L'- \ ■ - 


Beinarjr or Bihae, a town of British India, in the ‘ I 4,./^ 

Patna district of Bengal, ■which gives its name to an okl ' ' '' 

province, situated on the right bank of the river Pan-' ^ ‘ ■ .. ' 

chaim. Population (1881), 48,968; (1^91)s 47,723; 

(1901), 44,894. There are still some nmirnfacturos of silk' \ 

and muslin, but trade has deserted Behar in favour of . ^ 

Pu.tiia. and nthai* iilnaCM rhnm fa.vnnrablv f5itiiah‘d tm fhi'*' I a ' , . ' dv 


lippiipiiiiiiiirss 
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, tract 131 Inilia^f and, tlaerefore, alway^s liable to famine; but 
it. k uoW ‘well |kotected almost everywiiore by railways. 
' " It Is a countiy o.f laj'ge landholders/ and also of^ indigo 
. planters. Tjio v<irnaeuiar langnage is not Beugalij bat a 
‘dialect of Hijidi ; and the people likewise resemble those 
•■ of llppcr India. 

B0ira,| a i^egiou of Portugal, for.merty divided between 
the provinces of Beira iUta and Beir Baixa, but 210 W com- 
i'^risnd mtliiii the distjdets of Visseu (answering to the 
forjuer), and Giiarda and Gastello Branco (corresponding 
to the latter). 

Beira. (tow'-n). Bee East AFiacA, Portuguese. 

Beirdts, or Buyrout, (1) a vildyet of Syria wliich 
' ' vstretebes along the sea-coast from Jehel ebAkra, south of 
' dhe Oroiites, to tho Nahr Zerka, south of Alouiit Carmel, 

. - ^ ,and towards the south extends from the Mediterranean 
= to the doixlan. (2) The chief town of the vilayet, ancient 
' -Merytm^ the most important sea -port towm in Syria, 
situated on the south side of St George’s Bay, on rising 
■ ground at the foot of Lebanon. Since the pacification of 
the Lebanon after the massacre of tlie Christians in 1860/ 
Beirut has greatly increased in extent, and has beconie the 
centre of the transit tju.cle for all Syria. In 1894 a small 
/. harbour, constructed ly a French company, was opened, 

- but the dues are so high' that trade is being driven away 
to. Haifa and Tripoli. In 1895 a French company coin- 
, ].»lcted a 1 ,-aihvay across the Lehaiaou to Damascus, and 
' - . cmmected it mth a line from Damascus to Mezeirib in the 
Haiman. In 1898 a portion of a railway from Beiriit to 
- Tripoli was opened. The totvn has been supplied with 
iwiter, since 1875, by an English coinpan}^, and with gas/ 
since 1 S88, by a French company* There are many 
American atid European institiitkms in the city : the 
' ; ' Ainericah Presbyterian mission, with a girls’ school and a 
-■/ ' printing oilicc, which published the Arabic translation of 
, ' the Bible, and now issues a weekly paper and standard 
workB in Arabic ; the Syrian Protestant college with its 
, theological seminary, niedi<;al faculty, tiuiniug college, and 
astronomical observatory ; the Scottish mksioii, and St 
' George’s institute for Moslem and Druse girls ; the 
British Syilan mission schools ; the Gennan Hospital, 
orphanage, and boarding school ; the French hospital and 
' schools, aiid the Jesuit ‘‘'LTniversite de St Joseph with a; 
■printing office. The average value of the exports for the 
.five years 1894-98 was .£726,981, and of the iinports 
1,656,672. In 1898 the exports were £2000, and the 
Imports £253,400 less than the average, the latter being 
: £650,000 less than , in 1894. Population, 120,000 

77,000; Je-ws, 2500; 
(a w. w'.) 

Beiths. a market and manufacturing town 0 ! Ayr- 
shire, Scotland, IS J miles W.SAF. of Glasgow, with which 
has two railway connexions. Modern erections are a 
’ Fine Church, court house, and a post office. Beith is the 
, the West of Scotland cabinet-making industry, 

'v A; " There is a good secondary school. Population (1891), 
'y/. y7i20 ; (1901), 7523, The parish contains coal andiroh- 
liltone inines, and tnip, sandstone, and limestono quarries. 

■bv /I a' town and episcopal see of Portugal, capital of 
Miiet.dilthe same name, 87 miles south-east from Lisbon, 
district -"of 

miles, and population 157,751, giving thirty- 
habitants^' to the' square mile. Pig-breeding is the 
^ Copper, iron, and manganese are mined. 


a protected cliief uinlor the Britisli Puij. To llio east lies 
Bind; and to the west Makriin, and frmn tii3ie immemorial 
the gi’eat trading route between Bind and Pei'sia has pasi^ed 
throng]) Las Bela. TiieiowMying, alluvia], hot and mahuinl 
plains" of Las Bela, occupying about 2(H}0 square miles 
on the north-east corner of the Arabian Sea, are highly 
irrigated and fertile — two rivers from the north, the. Poihli ; 
and tire. Kud, uniting to iwovido a plentiful \\rvter su])ply. - 
Tho bay of Somniani once extended over most of these 
plains, where the Porali delta is now growing with, measur- 
able strides. The hill ranges to the east parting the plains 
from Sind, generally known as Hala but, locally, as the 
j^Ior and the Kirthar, between wdiich lies the long narrow 
line of the Hab valley, strike nearly nortli and south, 
diminishing in height as they approach tlie sea and ; 
allowing of a route skirting the coast between Karachi and 
Bela. To the %vest they are br«3keu into an infinity of ■ 
miiior ridges massing themselves in paimllel formation ' 
with a strike which curves from soutli to ivest till they 
form the coast bariier of Makrdn. The Persian route, 
curving somewhat to the north, traverses tliis waste of 
barren ridges almost at right angles, but on dropping ; 
into the Kohvah valley it>s dliHciilty ceases. It then ■ 
liecomes an o].)eii I’Ojid to Kej and Persia, with an easy-' 
gradient. This was undoubtedly one of the greatest ■: 
trade routes of tlie inedimval da-ys of Arab asce3.idanc,y in 
Sirjd, and it is to this route that Bela owes a place in 
history wliich its inodern appearajice and dijuensions 
hardly seem to justify. Bela is itself rather prettily - 
situated on a rocky site above the banks of the Porali. 

About four miles to the sontli. are the Avell-kept gardens' ■ 
which surround th(3 tomb of Sir Hubert S;mdenian ; w hich 
is probably destined to beconn.^ a "‘ziarat,” or jdaee of pih 
grimage, of even greater sanctity tha],i that of General Jacob 
at Jacobahad, The population of thetowm numbers about 
6000. The Jam’s retinue consists of about 300 infantry, 

60 cavalry, and 4 guns. Liability to assist on active 
service is the only ackiiow'ledgmeut of suzerainty which is 
paid by the Jam to the Khan of Kaiat. 

. From very early times this remote corner of BaluGhistan has 
held a distinct place iu history. There are traces of aucicut 
Arab (possibly Himyavitic) oceupatiou to be found in certain stone 
ruins at C4oiidakehn, on the Knd rivex*, 10 miles to tlm north-west 
of Boll, wdiilst the Greek name ‘‘Arabis’’ for tho IWiii is itself 
indicative of an early pre-historic comie:xiou with races of Asiatic 
Ethiopi‘^'3iS referred to by Herodotus. On the coast, near the • 
village of Somiiiaiii (a .station of tho ludo-Persian telegraph line) . 
may be traced the indmitation wliich once funned the bay of 
; Morontobara, noted in the voyage of Kearkos ; and it w‘as on the 
borders of Makrdn that tha Turanian town of Ehambakia wan , 
sitiiatecb which was once the centiw of the trade in “ bdellium. ' 

1)1 the 7th century a.p. Las Bela was governed by a Buddhist . 
priest, at which time all the j>rovince of Gandava was Buddhist, 
and Sind was ruled by the Braluiiaii, Chaeh. Biiddliist caves are 
to be found excavated in tlio conglomerate eliik near Gondakoha, , > 
at a place called Gondrdni, or Shahr-i- Bogan. With the influx of p-:' ^ 

Arabs into IMakran, Bela, under the name of Annel (or Annabel), ' ■ J/Jl 
rose to importance as a link in the great chain of trading towns ; , . / /'I 
■between Persia and Sind ; and then there existed in the delta such • 
places as Ynsli (near the modern Hthal) and Kambali (which ‘may - :/; ■ 
possibly he recognized in the ruins at Khairokot), and many smaller '■ ' 7| 

towns, each of which possessed its citadel, its caravanserai and'’';V Vy,,.'|i'-^ 
bazaar, which are not. only recorded but actually mapped- by ■ 
one of the modiseval Arab geographers, ibn Haukeh* It is probable ' / , -i ' 

that Karia Fir, 1 J miles to tho east of the modern city, represents ^ 7| 
the site of the Armabel which "was destroyed .byADhommed 
.Kasim in his victorious lUarch to Bind in 710. , There is another -^Vt ' 
old, site 6 .miles to the wesftof the, modern towm.' The ruins., . V.'.;,, 
at ICaxia Fir,' like those of Tijarra lhr -and Kliairokot, contain " ^ 

Arab pottery, seals, and other medieval telics. The Luinris^ ■ ' 

Lassis, who originate. the. name Las as a prefix todhat afiBel%//'y 
are the dominant tribe in the province. They are comparntivel;^:/;/’^ 

'receirt arrivals who- ‘displaced the-' earlier .Tajik 
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Tiienj no publislied a^ooiuits of Bela, exeepting tlioye ol'the 
Iiidiau Guveriinxeut reports and gai^otteurrf. ThivS article is cum.” 
plied froiu unpublished notes by the axithor itud by 1^1 rWaimvrighl, 
old^ie Indian Survey I)cpartincnt;. ■ ('i\ jf, h.-^) 

B 0 I 3.5 a tt>wn of Brltisli India, adinijiistrative liead- 
Muai’tei’vS of the Partabgarli district of Oiidii; a raihvjs}' 
station 80 miles from Benares. Population about 1)000 ; 
niunicipal income (1897-08), Rs.OdiO, It adjoins the 
village of Pai*tabgarh pro];)er, and tlie civil station some- 
times known as Androwganj. It ha>s a high school and 
three ja'inting-presses, one of wliich issues a ntnvs}«ii>er in 
English and tlie vernacular. 

Belda. Bee Niukiha. 

: ::::: Belfast, a .maritime city, county and parliamentary 
borough, capita] of the province of Ulster, Ireland, on the 
river Lagan, 101 miles N. of Duldin. It is the centre of 
an extensive raihvay system, which includes the Great 
.N'orthern, the Belfast and Northern Counties, and the 
Belfast and County .Down Kailways. Population (1881), 
208, .122; (1891), 255,950, of whom 118,759 were males, 
and 137,191 females, divided as follows among the different 
religions — Presbyterians, 87,234 ; Protestant Episcopa- 
lians, 75,522 ; Boinan Catholics, 67,378 ; Methodists, 
13,747 ; and other denominations, 12,069, The following 
table shows the degree of education in 1891 : — 


j unly 
llliterato 


V Catholics was 20*8, among Presbyterians (r3, among 

y .Protestant Episcopalians 11 * 8 , and among Methodists r)'2. 

In 1891 there were 30 superior schools with 2327 paiplls 
(,Pro testa n.ts 1769 and Itouiaii Catliolics 558), ami 233 
I ' } m nuuy seliools, wi th 3 6, 1 23 pupils (Protestants 27,07 0 and 

lionian Catholics 9053), Under tlie powers of an Extern 
A si on Act the area of the city was considerably enlarged in 

I 1897, and the population in 190J was 348,876. 

;y Jtecent Iliston/, — On the 27th April 1613 Belfast, then 

I; a stuall town, w^as constituted a corporation by charter of 

I’r ' James I., to consist of a chief magistrate and twelve 

U liurgesses and commonalty, svitli the right of sending two 

T:- members to Parliament, This charter tvas annulled by 

^ ' James II., and a new one issued in 1688, hut the original 

y one -was restored in 1690 by IVilliam III. I .11 conformity 

I ‘ with the passing of the Municipal Cbr}>orations Act of 

. . 1840 the constitution of the corporation was changed and 

A , made to cotisist of ten aldermen and thirty councillors, 

tliehtyie'^'a^ The' Maypiy ' Aldemeh( And' 

fcSffiSftW Borough.' of -Belfast :^Ih'd 88 B"' tho fm&.. 

i'^Charterr cohferredc' 'u.poh- 3 elfastj; 
lit ’ with the incidental rank, liberties, ])rivilogos, and im- 

Iff: ^ 

;:corpbratloh.''tl3ie'^; in^iiie'.\ar)d •descrip- 
; ’ tion of ‘^The Loixl Mayor, Aldennen, and Citizens of the 
? - city of BolfastJ^ By the passing of the Belfast Corpora- 

y tion Act of 1896, the boundary of the city was extended, 

y > . y anti the corporation made to consist of fifteen aldermen 

y .^nd- forty-five councillors, and the number of wards was 


1808 , Belfast became for assize purposes the county of ' . " j 

the city of Belfast,” with a high sheriff. ■ . '! 

FuUic Buildings awl Iw.proveiatfiU . — Few cities in the, ' ■ ' ' ' i 

Lbuted iringdom have been more extensively improved. 

Bqualid districts hsive been remov( 3 d and new tlnn'Oiigh fares ' 

0 ])oncd up. The 6 nest of tht^so — Tu.»yal Aveniie^— contains 
the new post (jilice and the. Free .Puldic Library (opened • ■ 

in 1888, and comprising a collection of over 30,000 volumes, ; .b'" •' ' ' ■ ■! 

as well as an art gallery and museum of aiitiquiticvs). The L.. , : 

Albert Bridge over tlie Lagan Ixaviiig collapsed, a now 
bridge was opened fur traflic in 1 890, The Campbell , . .' A 

College, in the ,siil>urb of Belmonl, was founded in 1892, in 
accordance with the will of iMr If. J. Campbell, who left , ' y 

i> 200,000 for the buildhig ajid endowment of a jmblic - '-a 

school. In 1897 the < 3 itiz(ms subseribed £100,000 to - - 

found a new hospital to commemorate the Diamond ' , ' 1 

Jubilee, xi new city liall, now being erected at a cost of ■ ' \ ll ] 

£200,000, will occupy the site of the old Linen Hall. ^ ; 

In September 1899 the foundation stone of a Protestant i 

cathedra] to accomm(.)date 3000 people -was laid in , ' ^ 

Donegal! Street, towards the erection of which the late . ■ If' 
countess of Bliaftesljury bequeathed £7000. Several A 

churches belonging to different denominations have also > .. , '* ■ . ; 

been built during the last few’* years, and the city iio’w , . 

contains 121 pffaces of 'woi'ship. Bix public parks and two 
theatres have been opeiiod since 1878. The corporation ■ > , ' : 

has under its control the gas and electric undertakings, 
four public bath estab]i.shnientfc’, free ]i]>rary and art ^ ^ ' 

gallery, a %vell-equipped fire organization, a model lodging- ' . ' . A ' - | 

house for men, and a. modern refuse destructor. The _ j 

train%vay system, about 30 miles, is lim'se traction, but on ' > ^ 

the ex])iry of the company's lease the corporation ‘will install ■ , -I 

electric traction. A teelinical institution, estimated to > , V, *J 

cost .£100,000, is ill process of erection. An infectious ' 'i 

diseases hosjatal to aceoinmodale 150 patients, also in ’ ‘ I; '' ’ v ! 
progress, is to cost .£45,000. The water-siqiply is under ^ | 

the control of the City and J)}strict Water Coniinissianers, \ 

wlio were incor}u'.irated in 1840. Under the Main ; ' 

Drainage A(A of 1887 a coniprehensivi^ system was carried ^ 

out, at a cost of £300,000, for intereejding the sewage ■’ 

which formerly ffo%ved into the Lagan, and at present ’ ' 
bacterial puritkatiou beds are being; formed. Under 
recently-obtained powers water is brought a distance of 40 , , . .. . 

miles from the Mourne Mounlaiins to a service rcsejv<di; , . 

at Knockbreckan. The estimated cost of this nndertaldrig . . 

is over £ 1 , 000 , 000 . Iffiere arc two other sources of .- l.'.A 

supply. ^ ^ ^ ’ 

Aff 3 ninAs^ratmn.----Bclfast is divided into four pavJia- . yikAAf f^-kt'ki 
mentary divi.sions, north, south, east, and wesi, the 
niuuber of registered electors in 1901 being respectively ^ ' 

10 , 108 , 8813 , 14 , 903 , 8230 . The harbour and do(*ks are 
managed by a boaicl of Harbour Commissioners, elected ' A f : 

by the ratepayers and the shipowners. The rateable ^ | 

of the city in 1901 was £ 1 , 196 , 051 , and the total remam ’ . ; J' A y- j 

m;iSO0;ms''::£429,OOOv',,>:^;:;:y;^ 

CVnn/n/m'd? cwal the Belfast Haihoui’’ Acts > ' I 

:£lk;.. coinmissibhem,; wbre (effipby^pdlib/Bprrh^ 

■;;:£2, 500,000, 'Ah' hrdariAo 'harr^ hnt:;'se|ci^ 

miproveniouts in the port. Umler the powers of these- ^ ; 

Acts a new chaainel, called the Victoria Channel, sa'\eral '-My ' " 
miles in leiifrth. was cut leadinjr in a direct line from.' , k' i.' A' 


of the channel being 300 feet. 


The Alexandra 
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iho lius^s increased by 7-2 |)or cent., wliieb. seems to 
. pruve tliHit i-ieliast is fast becoming, liJie Li.vcrpiwl, a groat 
distrilniting pert. TIu^ folloTving ta.bl.c shows tlie niimlier 
of YOHseh clt?ared from ami registered at the port in various 
years: — . 


Cleared. 


Registered, 


Year, 


! " • Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

j Vessels, j 

Tomiage. 

1880 

7965 

1,616,908 

1 a9!) j 

76,380 

1890 i 

8050 

1,840,666 

1 293 

125,632 

1S96 1 

8737 

2,207.965 

1 .250 . 

l-iB./lO 

3897 ! 

8763 

2,298,868 

i 235 I 

]87,386 

! 3898 ; 

9049 

2,36)9,908 

; 229 1 

3-JS,283 

.1899 1 

8454' 1 

2,358,705 

1 219 1 

139,074 

1900 1 

8318 

2,325,936 

210 i 

1-17,575 


111 1B80 the harbour receipts were £101,587, and in 1899 
the receipts were £1 58, 77 and the expenditure £1 28, 505 . 
, 1:11 1880 tlie customs dues collected amounted to 

£1,492,875, in 1890 to £2,128,446, and in 1899 to 
£2,882,568, an increase of over 90 per cent, in twenty 

■ ■ years. The following ^vere the arnoimts of the chief ex--; 
. ports in 1900 — linen, 38,142 tons; whisky, 30,782 tons ; 

■ ‘ aerated waters, 10,552 tons; iron ore, 50,155 tons : linen 
■ yarn, 9087 tons ; and 125,239 head of cattle. The 

- ' . Harljour Oommissioners have obtained parliamentary 
‘ - ' powers to construct a gi'aving dock capable of aceornmo- 

tlati ng the largest class of warships. The growth and 
i deve]o[)ment of the shipbuilding industry during recent 
■ ' „ years lias been immense, the firm of Harland and Wolff being 
amongst the first in the trade. In 1895, 18 vessels were 
’ launched in Belfast of 101,816 tonnage ; in 1896, 25: 

. ' vessels of 1 19,756 tonnage ; in 1897, 21 vessels of 108,863 
•tonnage; in 1898, 16 vessels of 121,380 tonnage; in 
■ 1890, 17 vesse].s of 1*37,652 tonnage; and in 1900, 16 
\ ■’ ’ vessels of 136,226 tonnage. Amongst the most notable 
, ’ ■ - of tlm recent vessels lunlt by hlcssrs Harland find Wolff are 

' ’ the Omif'dc (1899) and Celtic (1901), for the White Star 
Jijine, the two hirgest vessels constructed u|.) to those dates. 
Trade and Jla/tufact/ures , — Belfast is the contre of the 
" V Irish linen industry ; it contains within its boundaries 
about 480,000- spindles for spinning thix and 15,000 
•- ‘ . power -looms. It is also the headquarters and business 

Ab' . ]daeo for tlie entire .6ax- spinning a.nd weaving industry 
V>f the country. The matdiinery gives constant employ- 
luent directly to about 40,000 workers, and for subsequent 
■r; ' pioccsses to prepare the cloth for the market it employs 

about 10,000 more. The linen yarns exported average 
}dy -20,750,000 jxt annum, the value of which exceeds 
j-;,';, £1,000,000. The ini])orted yarns average 8,800,000 lb a 

. . year, and cost upwards of £300,000. Distilling is exten-- 
.sively carried on, the largest firm paying over £1,500,000 




bvyvtnMie.-may bo estimated from the fact that in 1 899, -11,084 
tons of aerated waters were exported. The city also 
I :*eontains Iavo of the largest establishments of their land in 

ii'ly:’ the world — ropeworks employing 3000 hands, and a 


rol)e manufactory in the world, that of thp Belfast 
limited. 

fmpital-ot' - Waldo county, -Maine^, 
yted in the southern }}art of ^the state, at the head of 
5^ J^Hobscot Bay, nearly 30 miles south of Bangor, It 

’oommorce-aud varied 
Itiatitires, an ..kmoh. c of ,.iho....,Maine’.. .Central ‘ 

a city ^ 


Belfort* — The territory of Belfort is, by the Branco- 
Gemian Treaty of 1S71, all that is le.ft to ilunce of its 
former ' Depu.rtirient of .Haut-Hhin, created in -1790 out of ; 
territories belonging to Alsace, theu one of the provinces' 
of France, A mere fragment of its foraier .self, the 
territory lias been decreed resumption of the title *H)epurtiv 
ment dii Ihuit-rtliin.” It comprises 4 cantons and parts 
of 2 others out of the 30 cantons composing in 1870 the 
Department of Haut-.lUnn, and contains 106 eomrimrie.s. 

It is bounded on the In'.E. and E. by German Alsace, on 
the S.E. and B. by Switzerland, on the S. W. ]>y the Dc]»art- 
ment of Doiiljs, on the W. l>y that of Haute-SaOne, on tlie 
.iST. by that of Vosges. Its greatest length from N. to S. 
is 28 miles, greatest breadth from W. to E., 131- miles. ' ; 

With an area of only 235 square iiiile.s, it is, next to that of the 
Seine, the smallest .Department of France. The noi’thern part i.s 
oeoupied hy the southern olTshoots of the Vo.sges, the southeni 
part by the northern outposts of the Jura, between the.se two 
highlands stretches the .Depression of Belfort, IS-^- miles broad, 
joining the hasirrs of tlie Ilhine and the Bhoiie, travei*sed by the 
Rhone canal and several railways. A part of the natural liighwuy 
open from Frankfort to the Mediterranean, tlie Dcpre.ssion Inis 
from earlie.st times provided the route for the migration from N. 
to S.f and is still of great commercial and strategical vahio. The 
northern part, occupied by tlie Vosges, ri.se.s to 4124 feet in l-jalkm 
d’ Alsace, the northern termination and the cnlminatiiig point of the , 
Department ; to 3/73 foot in the Planche dc.s Belles-Fllles ; to S345 
feet ill Baerenkopf ; «'md to numerous other lci.sser heights. South of 
the Trouee de Belfort, there rise near Belle limestone hills, in part 
wooded, on the frontiers of France, Alsace, and Switzerland, 
attaining 1680 feet in the Foret de Florimoiit The territory between . 
Laehapelie-sous-Rougcmoiit (in the FT.E.), Belfort, and Belle, does 
not rise above 1300 feet. The line of lowe.st altitude follows the 
river St ISTicolas and the lilidiie canah Tlie chief rivers are the 
Savoureuse, 24 miks long, ruiming straight S. from the .Ballon 
d’ Alsace, and emptying into the Alhunc ; the Alkine, from Switzer- 
land, oiitering the territory a little to the south of Dolle, ami leaving 
it a little to the west of Morvillars ; the St lilicolas, 24 miles, 
long, from Baerenkopf, running southwards into the Rhone canal 
and then S.W. into the Allaine. The climate is divided between 
tiiG “Vosges climate"’ to the north of the town of Belfort, marked, 
by long and rigorous winter.s, .sudden changes of temperature, and 
an animal rainfall of 80 centimetres to 1 metre (31 inches tu 39 
inches), intensified by an impervious .subsoil, against an average of 
177 centimetres (30 iiiehe.s) for the whole of Franco ; and*' the ' 

“ RhOiie climate,'’ iiiikler and more ecpiable, with a rainfall of 6c 
to SO centime trCiS (23 inches to 31 inches}, qiiukly absorbed by 
the .soil or evaporated by the sun. The higher levels of the nioiiib 
tains are clothed with forests of ]dm‘, oak, beech, and chestnut.' --xl 

At lower levels grow the elm, ash, }n'>plar, linden, maple, and' 
acacia., Of wild animals there are found the wolf, fox, wild cal, 
otter, and badger. The population, 74,244 in 1883, 79,758 in 
1SS6, had increased to 93,703 ill 1901. Births in 3899, 2188- of 
which 259 were illegitimate ; dcath.s, 1550 ; marriagc.s, 638. There' 
were in 1896, 188 school.^, with 14,000 pupils, less than 1 per cent, of ■ 
the population being illiterate. The only town in the territory is 
Belfort, whose population, 22,181 in 1886, had increased to 32,112.- ^ 

in 1901. The area under cultivation in 1896. amounted to 340,790 
ac.res, of wdiieh 46,930 acres were plaugh-laiid. The wlieat crop of • 

3398 wim valued at£54,510 ; rye, £17,090 ; oats, £16,100 ; potatoe.s. 

£13-1,760 ; 2 na.ngold-wur 2 cd, £15,890 ; natural pastures, £155,600. 

The live stock of^ 1S99 included 3550 horses, 19,940 cattle,-:- - 
3800 sheep, 9440 pig.^, and 1750 goats. Though minerals are Jiot. 
abundant, mining has made some progress in the territory. ■ Its 
real industry, however, is in calicoes and spinning, an industry " i 
which, owing to the large imniigration of spinners from the tefrl- ''-vi 
tory annexed by Germany, has made rapid progress since -the ^var. 

„ Belfort, or - BiBEORT, eWef to-wn of the Territory of ’ 
Belfort, Fi-ance,' 275: miles E.S:E. of Paris, on the ; / A!| 

from Paris to BMe and Lyons to Strasbnrg. Its foitifica- 

kayo ,beon£y«?a%.-,,qxtendod...... sin 

,Iii front'- of ,_-'tb.e -citadel' is 'a ' 'colossal, fig-ure, 

Mdfm% by Bertboidij 36 feet bigli 'and 73 feo-fc longj 'k’ectrf; ];|| 

'■ 4o -commemorate- the- -brave- defence -of; '-thB'iownrdnring^ 

war^--and. ;-opp-osite- the "i®tel -'do" 

tnP'TtTlA-pty ri-p' , A ' A... 








BELGIUM 


Bei^auiin, 

tile Gania-tie or Caoareiso- 8 ] leaking ilivi-iioij of Bombay. 

' 'rho town m ^ntuitted, in ir>‘" oB IST. lat, ami T-k' o i/ K. Jong.y 
nearly *J 500 feet- abovc-i sea-level ; it is a. >statioii on the 
Hi,>nfclierii Mahratt-a railway. : 2 -i -5 • miles south, of iN^iona. 
’Die fuipulation. in iS 81 -was il 2 , 6 D 7 ; in .1891 it was 
-lOJbT ; an«l m 1901 it was 'J6^2o7, Belganm contains a- 
ran lonmuiit whhhi is the lieadpua-riers of a niililary <listrict, 
wil'-li a. garrison of all ai-nis. It is also a considerable centre 
of trade and of cfitlon weaving. Tiicre are two cotton iuillsj 
with. ii ca])ital of Rs, o, 80 , (> 00 j working 5 iJ ,000 spindles, 
and ompioying *J. 18 G luuuls, of whom 909 are. chiklron. 

The district of BnLOAUM lias an area of 4057 square 
'miles. The population in 1891 was IjOBIyJOl, being tll 7 
persons per square mile. (Jlassitied according, to religion, 
Hindus numbered 878,05 1 ; MalKimniodans, 80 , 181 ; dains, 
5 * 3,0 18 ; Christians, 761 7 , of v/hoin 1454 were Europeans ; 
PiU'sees, (>L In 1901 the population wus 994 , 309 , showing 
a, ilGcrcaso of 2 per cent., compared ■with an increase of 17 
pf-r ireiit in the preceding decade. Ilie land reYeuiie and 


about 1 5 annas per acre ; th.e miniber of polieewas 877 . Out ' 
of a toruJ. (‘uitiva.tcd area in 1897-95 of - IjTllpiOO^ acres,' 
5 J,i )69 wore irrigated, incl utl lug 5479 , from government 
canals. The principal crops are millet, rice, -wheat, 
food-gruin.s, pulse, oiPseeds, cotton, sugar-cane, spices, and 
t<ii)u( 5 Co. l?lie]'e a.ro consideralde manufactures of cotton- 
ciutli. Tlio town of U{,jka.k is kjiowu for its flyes, its ].>a].ier, 
and itsw'oodcn and eartlien'vvaro toys. The West JJeccau line 
of the Buulhurn 'Muhralt a railway runs through the district 
from jiorth to soiitli. In 1897-98 tliere wej’e 3 il solioois,', 
witli 18,168 pupils, showing one village with a school lo; 
evmy 17 sipiare tidies, and i *9 pujuls to ovmy 100 of the.; 
|')(>p Ilia! ion. Two high selit^ds at Ihlgaum town aiti ' 
inainlaiueil by Oovcrjnuent ami iy the Tjoiulon Mission^ 
total tULpils about 850 . Tlxere a-re iiine pi'iuting-presses, 
most of wliicii issue a vernacular new’'spaper. In 1897-98 
the mnnici])alities liad a total income of Bs. 1 , 09 , 980 , the 
incidence of taxation being 15 annas per head. The 
death-rale in 1897 •\vas 43 per l(H)t). 


B'ELOIUM. 








Geogj-iaphy axd Statistics, 


B elgium (Erench Ikli/lt/ue^ Flemish jjehjle^ German ; 

a kingdom of Europe, lying bet wee ji 4 lF 5 F j 
and uU 30 ' N. latitude and between 3 " 36 ' and 6 '" 3 ' E. ■ 
longitude. Its frontier touches the North Sea, llullaiid, : 
Rhenish Prussia, the Grand Ducliy of Luxembourg, and 
i'^h'auee. Gradually rising towards the B.E., Belgium lies 
. very low in the provinces of Antwerp ami FJandei's ; 
reaches over 3 U 0 feet in height a little to tlie S.E. of 
Brussids ; 650 feet near the Sambre and the Meuse ; lG 4 t^ 
feet on tlie plateaux of the provinci^ of Luxembourg ; co'cr 
3000 Feet on the E. frontiiu’ of the pirovinee Liege. 
Idle ja*ud is traversed from S. to N, by the Bcheldt and ; 
Its aiilneiit the Lys, and by tho Meuse and its ailliient the j 
8 a.mbre. To the B. of "tlie 8 am] ire and the Meuse the i 
‘‘imutry is, in general, undulating. The. valleys of the | 
Mouse, the Diirthe, the AmblLve, the Lesse, the Semois, | 
do:., are liighl}^ picturesque ; the natural grottos of Hau ' 
OIL the Lesse being celebrated, and the grotto of Rernou- 
ehamps and the prehistoric caverns of Fiirfooz being no 
less remarkable. The mean annual temperature, is 4 - 9 * 1 '' F. 
in the eentrai part, but sinks to IldF IL on the iiigliest 
plateaux. The most fre<pient -winds are 8 .W. and "W., 
bringing w-ith tlimn tlie humidity of the Atlantic. Hie 
avera.ge aunual precipitation in rain and in snow aiuounts 
at Brussels to 28*8 inches. 

ami l\}pulatwii, — The area cunqirises * 29 )*i 55 5S9 Iwctares, 
ar 29,456 kilometres, or 11,373 English • square miles, and the 
btptal |m|>u]athm at tho end of 1S99 nun, i bored 6,741,000, an 
.aVoj'ago of 593*11 ]>er square mile. The nine ]>rovn)ceaj their 
respective areas, ]H)puhitiows, and densities at the end uf 1 k99 


was -46.000 ; from 1SS0 lo 1890, 55,000 ; from 1890 to 1899, over’’ ' 
75,000. At the census uf 1898, out of a Inial population -of 
6,()69,732, 3,326,190 were males a-iid 3,343,543 females. The • 
hirth.s and deaths per 1000 inhabitants Jjavc siiRtu 1S76 undergone 
a gradual dinunution, the births however eontiumug iu marked 
excess over the deaths, as shown in. tlie following table : — . ‘ 

Avfa-am^ Yearly Birilis Averaj^o Vfiarly lleuths,- ■ 
Year. ])(ir iuOU Biliabiliiuts. por llioo iulmbitaiita. 

1877-18b.() . . . 31*21 21*31 

1S87-1896 . . . 29*25 20*92 


For every iOO hinlis the pei’ceiitago of illegiliniacy lias since ' . 

1871 vari<'d iVoiu 7 *2 LO 8*76. The annual iniuiigral ion >incc 1871 , 7; j 

lias yniied from li),000 to 27,000, and, .--ineo lliat dale has been ' * . 

tRUitiiJuoiLsjy gr»;;da* than iJk' < liiigndion, wliieh in IdOS rcaadied -yP'. ' 

its umviinum of 22,860. Among tJio ]>opulaiion of foreign bhlb -■ . 7' I A' ' , 

in 1S90, 61,800 were horn iu France ; 47, 159 in Ilulland ; 38,367 " I 

iu Oerniany ; 9266 in tJie GraiidBuchy of Luxuiiliourg ; and >1102 : A" *7 

in Enghuid. Linguistiealiy, Belgium is distrilniU'd into three 

parts : Fleniish, to the N. of a liue stretuhiug fVoiu near Warried'OE- ' 5r 
un the Lys eastwards lo Vise tm the iMeuso ; Fri'ueh in Ihc ' ' - 4 , ^ 

coimtj'y of the "Walloons, to t he 8. of that lin< ; German, in tin; ‘ ' \ 

a.rrondi.s.'seinent of Arloii. . At llic census of 1890: 


4 .'■! "A'.'afcyf'i i; 


tj tJie t;U’a.ii(i Duchy ol JuiXeiiiliourg ; and>il02 ^ : 7,- > ' 

-ustiealiy, , Belgium is distributed ittto thriiev'y^^^A^'At^ 
he N. of a line stretuliiug from near WarrietoE-^^^ 


ml TUG grutro ot immou- 2,744,271 Inliahiumts, or 45*21 per eeut. of the total population, , , f- ’ 

3ni8 of Furfuoz being no speaking only Fit misli ; 2,485,072, or 40*94 per cent, speaking b7 i 

lal temiiGiUture m 49*r F. only Fremh ; 700,997 speaking both French and Flemish y . and, , . I. 

44*fF IF 'An'dhb' 'hitch lA ^^,206 speaking only Uerrnan." - 

. 'I t -nr CmtsHkUlim iml &i>tcnitJienL — Tiic constitution, adopietJ in / Ir--’f7\L,'r'v:v::"-‘"'’,L- 

vmas are o. W. amt 1831, was revised in 1893 vlth a view to cxten&ioii t>f tho rights ' . -d/.C ‘7 

tv fd the Atlantic. I’hn of suBV.afrn. ' The fnnvi of fcnvernriueO'. n, eronsi i l-.iO.uniiil -mnee- 'A y./; 








I' Hainault .... 

•’■’■'if-'y-r 


, 1093 ,|. ,S25,000 ! ■ Ja-eS 

1249 811,000 I 649-3 

■ I 1 S 8 ! 1 , 035,000 1 . 893-7 

s ^ KlttKjSipgeM® AalS 


proportion of 1 to every AQsiiOO irdiabiiantfo. 'To be elected a ' . yF.-y- F'y I ,5 
represnutalive one must bt a Belgian ]iy birth or by natnnilmtion, ' 

.must ]iav 6 :afctaiiie 4 itlie.,age.ol 7 tweuiy.-’iive:yeaits,:and..heMon,tioiteil..v:.::.-i..::.vv.::A Lt;.. 

in Belgium. Ho other eonditiou is required. Every member •>, A ./y,-. A by 
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iie'Aqiainltlutob .^y'v'', 
taxei^ ii fixed" 



vnf.i-* is to wtr'i-nviV o 7 - 


montary votn is Mlowed to ftvcrj' citizen fulfilling certaiii'cbn- js 
ditions in respect' of age, faniily^ and jpersomal or property 'tax. ;■ : 
Two' stip[dcmontarA votes are accorded to every uitmhr wimse ■ ' 
profession, or the poiaission of a diploma pr a certificate,, ^ 

averageAevWAf higher i^sfcniction. Ho peraeib 
dispose of three ’votes. -Iti 1892 . before 

..■a't.ar.firvfeu ..Mrarr ... i *1 Qixhk ^ iV-kw. 
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1S99 ititrodi'icjHi into tlio eleetion of luernbers oi tlie legl-slalive 
cliainbt’i’s tiitJ |irin<;i|Jo of j>ro|»ortioual, rtpro.st'iitiitioUj a prinuiplo 
wliiuli in tiie ca!rie of an oleutioii dividwf,. the wits among the 
}»arti<‘vS according to the numbev of votes they represent. The 
jumubcrs of the senate arc elected for eight one halt being 

renewed every four years. >Sejiiitors niiist be at least forty ja^ars 
of iig(g and must fullll ]ire.smbctl conditions of iortuiie, oxcopting 
iij the- case of a certain number elected by the provincial councils. 
They are cliosoji by so many of tlic electors who vote for the 
chamber of representatives as liave attained the age of thijdy 
years, amoimting in 1900 to 1,227, 720 *, and by the provincial 
roiuieils, two, three, or four lor eacli province, according to jtopiila- 
tioii. Sons of the king, or, failing these, Btdgiau princes of t]n3 
n.'igning hramdi of tlio royal laniily, are, by right of law, senators 
at tlie age of eighteen, but till the age of twenty-live have no 
voice in the deliberations. The king takes pari in the legislalive 
power by his right of initiative to present projects of law, and by 
tlie assent he give.sto the projects of law voted by the eh ambers. 
He is charged with the sole executive power, which ho exercises 
through the intemiediation of the luiiiisters whom he appoints 
and rcinoves, and who arc held res]>Dn,sihlc for the acts of the 
govcriuueut Tliere. are eight luinistrics : — ^^jiistice, foreign atiairs, 
interior and puldic instruction, linaiice and ]jiih]ie works, war, 
railways ]>osts and telegraphs, agriculture, industry and labour, 
^fhe. country is divided into 26 judicial aiTondisseinenls and into 
222 cantons of justices of peace. 

.Pmmees and communes. — For purposes of civil administration, 
the eoiiiitry is divided into the nine provinces already sjjeeified, 
and the provinces, again, are divided into communes, at pre.sent 
jminbering 2610. Each ])rovinae is self- governed. In each tlnno 
is a comiiiissiouer of the government, heaTing the title of go^'erxior, 
and appointed by the king ; and a council chosen for foiu' years 
by the electors of the province. Sliu3e the revision of the consti- 
tiilimi the electors to the provincial council are tlie same body as 
elect the senators. In lS9i5 the number of provincial electors was 
425,451; in 1900, 1,2*27,720. The council must assemble each 
year in the month of July. The jn’ovinces are divided into 
administrative arroudis.senient.s, in each of which a commissaice 
d'urrondissement is appointed to vratch over the administration of 
communes Iiaviug les.s than 0000 inhabitants. Eacdi coininune is 
self-governed. In each there is a burgomaster nominated by the 
king and, saving in excB})tional cases, chosen by the members of 
, the comniimal coumdi ; also a number of aldermen cho.sen by tJie 
Uiembers of the council from among themselves ; further, a 
communal council elected for eight years by the electors of the 
conuuune. To be an elector to the cummunal council, it is 
2 iece,ssary, since the law of the lltli .4])ril 1895, (1) to be a 
Belgian by birth or hy JiaturaliKatioii ; (2 ) to fulfil the same con- 
dil ions as arc reipiired fur tlio right to elect sonator.s ; (8) to liavo 
been actually domiciled in the commune fur at loa.st three yoar.s. 
If the elector fill til certain other eonditkms he may dis[)ose of as 
many a.4 four votes. In 1898 the number of communal voters was 
547,050 ; in 1900, l,loG,0l0. The princi})le of proportional 
rejiresBiitatioii applies also to communal elections. 

, .liclvjion.' — The reeogni;:ed religions are. the Roman Catholic, 
the Protestant, the Anglican, and the Hebrew. The po])iilation 
is almost w'holly Catholic. The Pimtestants number only about 
15,000 and the Jews 0000. lu the budget of 1898, 5,268,000 
francs ligures under the head of expenditure for the support of the 
Catholic religion, and 118,000 francs for the other creods. 

.• Eiliimtion. — Free education has betui i*eeogiuxC'd. There are 
, accordingly schools of various grades established by jnivate 
pcr.'ions, by corporations and a.ssoeiations, and by the public 
authorities, national, provincial, and communal. There are three 
grades of general public education — elementary, middle-class, 
and higher. Elementary education couipirisecl iiri89S more than 
; 2000 infant schools with 195,000 pupils ; 6700 elementary 
schools subject to government inspection, numbering altogether 
',775,000 pupils; 2800 adult schools with ait attendance of 

■ 12,000 ;H9 normal schools for mala teachers and 34 for femalo 
teachers, comprising altogether 3700 students. The expenditure 
on elementary education amounted in 1897 to 35,761,000 francs, 
'iu‘lS7r> to 24,800,000 francs. The number of young men unable 

■ to rei?id and write when called on to draw lots for the conscription 
' in 1870, 29*2 per cent. ; in 1899, 12*8 per cent Middle-class 


diios of Liege and Ghent, in the two free universities of Louvain 
and BrusHiils, and in the ^‘new” university founded at BriiSsols. 
To the,se unlversitios are annexed schools of civil engineering, of 
mines, and of arts and manufactures. ^ i'he students attending 
tiio universities immbcreil in 1899, in all, more than 5000. 
There is also a very large number of schools for speehil iiistruc- 
tion. (1) For piirposes of military iinstruction, there are at 
Brussels a military school, vitli iux littendaiice of 300, designed 
for the training of ollicers of all anus, .and .a sciiooi of \var(feo'/e de 
(juerre) attend'ed by ollieers desiring to obtain the brevet of 
udjoint (V Hat major; a riding school ; rtghuciital schools with 
an attendance of 3800 ; cla.sses for illitei-ate soldiers. (2) To 
provide artistic education, there are the Royal Academy of Fine 
Arts at Antwerp, with 1300 students, and 84 other academies 
and schools of design, having altogeilicr an attendance of 15,000 ; 
the Royal Con.servatuire of jNIiisic at Briissois with 1600 students ; 
auotlier at Glieiit with 1200 students; another at Li%e with 
1200 students ; and 71 other schools of music having an Attend' 
aiiee altogether of 12,000. (8) For industrial and com- 

moreiai education there are special schools, with 1400 students, 
attacked to the universities ; the Hainaiilt provincial school of 
mines (250 students) ; iridnstilal or professional schools, com- 
munal or free, having an attendance altogether of 17,000 ; the 
Institut Supthleur of Commerce at Antwerp ; scliools to teach 
weaving, brewing, &;c. (4) There are also schools of navigation 

at Antw’orp and Ostend ; a government agricultural institute at . 
Geinbloux ; reform agricultural scdiools and prison schooLs ; 
schools for the deaf and duml) ; scliools of domestic economy, &c. 
Public education is supported and encouraged by numerous 
scientific and literary institiition.s or associations, the principal of 
which are the Royal Academy of Sciences, Letters, and Fine Arts, 
at Brussels, founded in 1769 ; the Royal Flemish Academy, 
founded at Ghent in 1SS6; tlie Royal Academy of JMedicine, 
established at Brussels in 1884 ; the observatory set up at 
Brussels in 1826 and now transfern.'d to Uccle ; the Royal Museum 
of Katiiral History and the govornment botanic gardens at 
Brus.sels ; the zoological gardens at Aiitwa-rp, formed by a private 
society ; and other bodies. Tlie Government lias instituted prizes, 

' granted every three years, in .French and Flemish dramatic 
literature ; every live ycar.s in the history of Belgium, in social 
science, Frencli and FIemi.sh literature, mathematics, and 
natural and medical physics ; and every ten years in philosophy 
and philology. 

Crime and JFaiqnrnsi)). — In 1897 the number of criminals 
sentenced at the Assize courts was 105; and at the correctional 
tribunals 43,364. The average number of inmates of the various 
classes of prisons in 1897 was : — central prisons, 735 ; secondary 
prisons, 3S3;> ; reformatories, 222. The charitable institutions 
received in donations and legacies in 1898, 4,407,000 franas. In 
1898 th{3 totfd entries in the depots of mendicitc for the reception 
of beggars and adult vagabonds vrere 3623, and the ex].>enditure 
1,224,213 frauc.s. 

i*V/ia.Jxee.--Every year the chambers settle the accounts and 
vote the budget. The total receipts and total expenditure of the 
State have to he eutercid in the budget and in the accounts. A 
special court called the Cour des Oumptes is cluirged witli the 
duty of exainining and litpihlaiing the accounts of the general 
administration ami of pre.senting its ol).ser\'ationK thereon. The 
revenue and ex[)eiiditiire for the ycar.s s])ecified were a.s follow’s;— 


Fear.' 

Kevenufi 

(Fraraw). 

Ex'pciRlifcure 

(Francs). 

1880 . 

. 394,215,932 

382,908,429 

1885 . 

. 333,085,424 

351,251,439 

1890 . 

, 378,404,319 

417,893.620 

1895 , 

. 395,730,445 
. 409,612,888 

410.383,402 

1897 . 

511,398,214 


Fi'om 1880 to 1897 the revenue has increased 26 per cent., and the ” , 
increases on the expenditure has been in that period 33 per eeiii.,> ■ 
The taxation, amounting to 2S frano-s per head of population in ' 
1880, had risen to 31 francs per head in 1897. The total amount , 
of taxation shows an increase of 39 jier cent, on the total sum of 
1880. Among the items of expenditure for 1898, the most for-; V%: 
auidabie one is that on account of the stiwioc of railways, posts,. ,/• ■ . 
and telegraphs, figuring at 127,679,000 francs. The next iii ippl'fR 
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altogsther T500 votes the budget for the ourrent yeir. In !s97 tbo prortnoW-, ; 
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, , . , coiixniuiijstl receipts amoiiutcd to 178,020,701 iVftucs, and tlinr cti' 
?: i’ il;s expcndilmv to francs. 

— Thti cuii.‘'tItutioii osiabjislics a pcnnancni ariiiv, a 
; grndaniicric, and a ei'vii guard {(iordi^ Tlic army is 

recriiit,cri by voluntary fuigagcrnent a,nd by annual calls nii tlic 
country, ngulatod ]iy a <lrawiiig for ooiisciij^tion among Ibe 
vho liavti rcucijod t^vcBty years of ago. The ooiitim 
gout is lixod each year by enactment. Ordinarily it is about 
bhOGU men, out. of an average inscription of di.bOOO n.n3n. 
The cfrectivc strength in pay on a peace fooling is almut 
uG,000 men ; the complete war strength, including oiliciers. 
'B;5,0d0. The streiigilj of tlie geudiirmerie, ohieers iuclmled, is 
men. In tiiiU! oi’ war tloi gendarmerie accoiiipanies tlie army. 
The eMjx'iidituro of the ministry of war for ISPS was du, 670, 000 
francs, live millions of which were on m-eonut ol’ the gendarmerie. 
The expenditure on the wn,r siTviee in I87o was dd, 006, 000 francs. 
The <'ivic guard {<jarde eivique) is composed of Belghins and 
iVm'igners who have been resident at least one j'ear in Bidgiuni, 
subject, however, in respect of the hitler, to any ])rovisioii.s in 
internal ional eonvo.ntions. It is organized ]an‘ commune or group 
of comnuines. It can only be mohilized by euactniont. Tt in 
<!ivid(‘.d into the active and the inactive guard. The strength of 
tlie 4U‘.tiV(‘ guard is almiit 41,000 men. Tlie yearly expenditure 
t>f the ministry of the interior for the eivic guard is 329,000 francs. 
T})(?.n? are five fortiJied places in Belgium : Antwerp, capable of 
' ‘ serving tlio army as a base of operations and as a refuge ; it eon- 

hisis of a fortilird enecinU and fourteen detached forts sur- 
; rounding it at a <li.stanc<3 of 0 to 7 kilometres (1*86 to 4 '35 miles). 

Tlie otliers are Dendennonde on the Scheldt, and Diest on tlie 
Deiner, tliesc two and Antwerp forming a triangle of defence ; 
Liege, siirroundeil at a distance of 6 to 7 kilometres (0*73 to 4*35 
■ndlo.s), hy fourteen detached fort.s; and Nainiir, surrounded ])y 
nine detached forts, which, witli tlioso of Liege, defend the valle}' 
fif the i^Ieuse. There is an exorcise-eamp at Beverlou in Liinbourg, 
and a shooting artillery seliool at Bras.schact in tlie. prov ince of 
Antwerp. 

Production, and Indnstry. — Tlie principal niinorai produetion 
■ , i.s co.'il, at present extracted froni 115 mines actually in work, 
against 175 in 1875. Tlie.se mines employ 120,000 workers ; 
their annual jirodiielion is about 22 million tons, of the value 
of 243 million francs. IN'otwithstanding the 3'efluction in the 
nuniher of working mines, the output lias increasod by 5 million 
tons since 1880. Black and red maibie, building and paving 
stone, limestone ami .slate a, re extracted from 1.500 rjuarries eiu- 
pjoyiug more tban 35,000 workfU’s, and yielding material to the 
value yearly of about 50 miHioii fraiic.s. Iron, zinc, lead, and 
mangenese. are extracted ]>y about liiOO mine.rs, and the, annual 
yield is valued at 2 iniliion francs ; .since 1S75, however, the pro- 
duction oi‘ these nnjiera],s has much declined, and it has been 
, , neccs.sary to import tin? m to tlio value, in 1S9S, of 90 million francs. 

Tlie most important brandies of industry are: agrhmlture, 

. ■ metallurgy, glass- woj’ks, and textiles. Agriculture employs the 

gTeaLe.st number of labourers — 19 percent, of tlio general popula- 
tion. Cercal.s oeciqiy 2,000,700 acres; fodder and ordiards, 
.1,575,800 acre.s ; potatoes, 450,9.50 acres ; beetroot (sugar), 133,380 
acres ; a,nd «iattie number 1,420,000 head. O’'ho annual value of 
; the agricultural products is estimated at about 14 milliards of 
franc, H. 21e\ ertheiess, great (pianlilies of food jn'odiict.s are, annu- 
’ ally imported, amounting in 1S9S to 4S0 million francs. The 
’ iiidnsti^y in nietils, employing 32,000 workers ami yielding a 

yearly value of 340 million francs, is represmitcd by the maiiu- 
facturo of pig-iron, the construction of niadiinery ’and railway 
, .material; by the manufacture of arms, Liege producing annually 
one million of assayed pieces ; by gla,.ss and luystal -works einploy- 
- , ing altogether about 23,000 workers, and yielding in 1898 a value 
. . , ' ,■. of tU) million francs. The manufaotunng industry is rejiresented 
,* ' . ^ more particularly liy the labrication of ‘\^oollen yarn and vmollen 
, ' ' , , ti.S'.uos, cloths, ilaniielH, covers, &c., employing 30,000 worlmrs. 

, ’ W ooIb are imported i o the amount «d' 1 10/250,000 lb from La Plata, 

y ' Australia, and the Cape, The manufacture, again, of cotton 
thread and tissues employs 18,000 operatives and cotton is 
ini}K>rtcd yearly to the amount of 99,225,000 tti, princi]iaily from 
the IJidtcd States of America, East Indies, aud England. The 
'' ' manuhmturo of linen thread and linen cloth employs 86,000 
' workers, the ihx lieing in part grown, the rest ini])ortcd to 
■ 5 * file amount of 143,325,000 11> froin^Kussia, Holland, and France. 

Lace is also mamdactured. The sea ■ iislierias occupy about 400 
. and crews to the number of 20Q0 men. 

, ’ ''d Oommcrcc.—ThQ aimual value of the eommtnve with foreign 
/ / / , Countries amounted in 1&99 to 7 milliards of francs in the 
) . way of general commerce, and to over 4 milliards iu the wa^y of 

'T ' V'y * commerce. The value of the cornmcrce has since 1870 

( ' 1 , s' ) ( ' \ e-xpertenoed a coiitinuau.% inerease, as slunvn, in milliims of francs, 

of each Itdiabitanl: in the spemal imports, he., 
in 1870 to 1S3 francs, 


of Uelgmu prnducc'ij 136 iraiies in ’ 1S70 rising lo 270 fmncH in' 
1889 : in tliy transit trade, 165 fmncE in 1879, 187 francs in 1898. 
TJiC couiitrios -with which Belgium did tlie greatest business in' 


liu ] Kiris. Ocnerfi.ir)orunic!ve 1760*2 2710*4 I 3189*2 I 3654*3 . ' i 

- B-peeia] 920*8 1680*9 1 1672*1 ' 2260*2 j ; ' "A; 

Exports, Gh'in'ral ., 15*21*8 222.5*2 j 2948*1 3:15] *6 1 f 

Bpecial ,, 690*1 1216*7 | 1437 '0 1949*3 j ■ ■ . 

1898 were: Ueim.-my, J’rom wliicli she roi'clverl iinporis valued at • - 4 

2;>ji million ti'ancs, and to wliirli siio stuit expoil.s valued at . ' , . i 

‘185*5 •juilliuii francs ; France, j'rojii 'wliii'li tlm im[MU’is were 385*7 " F 

millioii Ir.nic.s, and the exports to whi<*h 345*8 ; Ureat Brhain ex- f 

])oriing 312*0, ami im]>urtiiig 360*7 ; .Holland c.xjiorting 169*0 and ■ !• 4; //xircA ...'ib 

•ini])OVting 211*8 ; the llnite«l States expuii ing 280*1 and import- > p 

ingOT-i; JLvssiii, ex]>oriiijg 131*9 and importing 13*] 6. In the ' . , . . ’ ;b 5^^ 
relative magnitude of the ainnail value ot its spe\lal commence, ' ’ '4 

Belgium takes (lie sixth ] dace among tlm natiiU'is of the world, I* 

following fh‘eat Britain, ibrmany, the United Btat«‘S, France^ ■ ; x; 

and Holland. 'Plie articles of gre.a test viilim ini]iorted were* . ' ' f 

c(3real.s and their derivatives, 19' per cent, of the total import; ’ ■’ y, , - . 
raw textiles such as cotton,, wool, silk, flax, hemp, and julc, 13 f 

])er cent. ; niinerid substance.s sue}] as iron-orc, diamond, sulpliur, ' ' , 

copper, till, lead; and timlmr. The exports of greatest value ' f; 

were textiles, wool, linen, oakum, hemp, 9 per cent. ; cereals and ' ' \ • ' 

their derivatives, 5 per cent. ; coal, coke, ]u*i<|iietie, glass, 
macliinery and railway carriages, arms. " * ‘ ;i 

Shipjung and Xaviifafwti . — Bcdgiuni has no navy for purposes . 

of war. There is a <laily service of EteameT.s between Ostend and , > . 

Hover, and between Antwerp and Harwich. The national \ ' 

uiercliaut marine is not eousiderable ^ the nutuber of xmssels has . !■ 

little varied .diice 1870, amounting in 1898 tu but 7‘b six of ■ “ ■ - I| 

which were sailing vessels; the total tonnage being 108,537, \ 

Tl'ie total number of ve.s^els enUTing the port s of .Belgiuni in 1 890 ’ ‘ ' 

was 8672, of 8,63*2,862 tons, and clearing 8581, of 8,521,331 tons. fy/J 

The ports are Antwerp, one of tlie most important in Europe, the 
sliips entering* wliich number annually more than 5200 (480 of 
them stuliug ye.sstds), with a iiiiitcT Umii.ige of 6,123,000; 

Osteml on the Nortlj. Rea, with a ^u'^arly e.ntraneo of 1923 s}iijx« of 
1,20*2,000 tons ; Ghent, coruinunicatiug with the sea ly the Glicnt ' ' 8 -'* 

ca'iial to Tenumzcn ; Bru.^sels, counnunicaiing wij-ii tins Bchcblt, ’ | 

bjMlic ramii of Willehioeck ; Bnsg«‘s, counuunieciting hy canui * ' * 

with Ostcml ; hTeuport on the Kortli Sea ; {8elK;u*to mi tin*. Ghtmi- " ' j 

Teriuu-izeii canal. Among the vessels arriving in 1898, the ^ 

large.st nuni]-jer came from Great Britain (4010) ; from Gennauv • - .. V; -A. -''.dy' 

, 986); TCorway ajid Bwtdim (5995 Aniwer]) has rcygular int rircoursu , / , L. 

Avith ill 4 parts of the world. ■ . r-- 

Inlcnml Cimrn'unicafdons. -- Inland communication is higiiiy v , * ■ , * n ■■ 

doveloj)cd, especially when companal with its extent of teiTitf»r;ix > ; '? 

Tlie State and nrovincial roads, jiaved ta* maoadajiiized, and tfiu ’ “ ' ///” 
eojKTete roads liju c a total lcngthof5737 miles, against 50i)2 in , ' ** 1^, 

1875. The communal road.s bare likcvi.se cxjieriene] d a %ciiy ' s’ 

large developnieni. The total hmgtii of i-ailway lino open i’n ’ ’ ’ A 

Belgium iu 1S99 was 2867 miles i2069 bedougiiig to the State, and A ^ > -A 

798 to compauiesh against 2175 in 1S75. This gives an average of ‘ ^ ^ 

one mile oi‘ railway for every 41? sipuire mikes of territory, anil for ‘ ' • yi 

every *2420 inhabitants. The gross receipts lu 1898 amounted for ‘ ' '/(; 

the istate to 183,950,458 francs, of which 60,1815,764 francs were /w., ’ 9 

for passengers ; and tor the com [lanics, 24,835,703 francs, of wliich ^ 

7,519,768 francs wiTc for ] messengers. The number of passengers , , >A 

conveyed in 4898 was 126 millions. Hinco 1886 "AdeinaT” rail- ' , - - 

ways have been opened to the numbm* of 96 lines, tlnir total . ^ A ' 'y 

length of lino in actual operation being, in 1898, 1094 mnes, ... v - ,..,.,...^ 1 ^^ 

Florsc and electric tramways have been lai<l down in the - 

towns, The vicinal railways and tranivays are constructed ' ' , A 

and w^orked by .socle tie-. Havigable waterways are formed of ‘ ' . 4; 

ninncTous canals, and canalireil liverb hind]' as the Bpp^-g I .. ^ jy 

fBeheldtffkiid ;:y'i|kf;;ivibuhpdM-^" f :thA,f 

Dondcr, the Gmir ond the Little. Hctlie; the Meuse >aud its ' ; • :4 

ftrihUtaTiek p" tliB5(:SambiA|) Aandyydh^^ y (Lbvver .(y 

total lengtli of navigable waterways i.s 1360 mi!c.s. •' . By' Ay;'- ■ i| 


incut of tJiB State, The gross revenue ol the post oflice inTi 
exceeded 22 million francs, and the fjxpendifcure was more tl 
12 million.^. The total number of letters and post cards convey 


in IS9S wa.s tfver 200 millions, of iiewsiKiperN and printed matter, - ' - 

over loO niillions. In 1898 there were 1022 post oOieo.'^ in . ^ \ , 

Btdgitmi. The total receipts of the tokgraph service in 18113'; A 
amounted to more than 71- million francs, and to an ardhmi'y ' " '“rr > "’ S 

t. non +.,,1 ‘ ‘ # 
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l%m inilen. The miiw. year there were over 100,000 inter- (1B71-7B). The latter, ef>iB]iesed of modenite Catholics, ' 
riatioiiat teJevlioiiie crmiimuutjatiouf! iaa.de. .... pentiitfced the extreiue Right, *^the UlbuJiK-mtaiies,^'’ tu 

- fiMejal instaytUons, the lead. lit this jiej'iod oaiiie the .struggle between ■ 

the Uenenii Saiviiigs Bank imder state guaraiiter, and the the lope ami the Itniuiii Gjy tiii , Q , aiKl the Ceviiiun 
Credit The Naiiojial B<-irik discounts liills, Kititurhimpf. The Belgian Clericals declared in favour' 

has its hoadquarteTs at Bru.ssels, and hrauelies in tlic provinces, re - establishiBcnt of the tem]>oral power, aud 

It. serves srittnitously ns ...nsliier of the state M coriaratalated tlie Genuaii priests wiioin BLsnwTck bid 

Ihiidc. ihe; ■» ■ -sr lir i -' l l *.! n i. i j* i‘ 

15M.1: ou Ua-sist J)oconiber 189!) dispossessed. M. Malou neld tlie Goveniijient aluot tmia 

j — , tliese inanifeastatioins, and in consequence oi tiie reprewenta- ^ 

1 AcUvv. j uooo Passive. 1 tious of the Gemiau Chancellor was obliged evei I 

i_ to condemn them, but, iiotwithstandiiig the attitude of the 

Cjasij . . . . I ni'.oda Crtpitai .-nio rcvoime . .j 77, -au Government, the Ultramontane agitation compassed its 

I IS-lr; : taH, nie labomb, who in IlogbaVs secom-l Ministry Imd : 

j .Afinn^rnsniimi)iiepin'.sc Private „ „ divided tliemsolvcs into Doctrinaires (Moderates) and 

L -i Progressists, again joined hands a.s a protest against v 

Tbore are 54 joiat-stocli and private banla,. tilso avi-icultural Clorical iuteiTcntioii in politics aiul_ especially against 
banks, credit unions, and pojmbir baiik.s. The 8Uiiis discoiuited tlio attitude of the Gliiircli in tiie ejections. The Govern- / 
by the Bank in 18h8 amounted to 3,028,959,163 francs. The jaent was obliged to pass a law ensuring the secrecy of the 




i Girilj .... 
1 IVirfcl'fjlki, Bel?4min . 

. I ■ ■■ . . ■ .Foreui:j;ii 

. I iu pu))11e purKB 

Property, Mutuals . 


112,0(53 Capital niul revenue . . i 

337,304 Notes iu circulation , 
112,801 TmitHurr noeouats, eiUTOut 

49,913 Private’ ,, ,, 

89,477 Various . ... 


. Saving.^ 'Bank iindor vState guarantoo receives dc]iosits bearing 
interest, keeps clitupie-books, and an inanraiico ihnd. TJjcre ivore 
. in ISOS, 809 ohices, 1,377,643 depositors, and the amount of 
■ deposits at end of year was 5532,081,819 francs. 

The h^oidetS d.n OrMit Commvmul is designed to secure to tlie 
. communes the means of contracting loans on lavoii ruble terms. 
*;.A (ji’odit Agrieole was officially organised in LS84 by a Jaw 
autliori^ing tlie Savings Bank to devote part of its iuruls in 
liKins to agrioidtiirists. Among the great numbiU’ of other 


fmancial institutions are savings banks under the ])atroTiage of | introduced. In 1812 the popular scliools were 


TOi)minics, J;l)e scciet-y for the eueoMagoniciit of national .sectarian , iu uliaractev, and instmetioii by tlie and r/,e 

J/oni.y.— TJio iiiiiitugo of Belgian iiioncy is committed to a Seigy in the Catholic faitli Alas oblig.xtoij , g„sstiou. 

. contractor, entitled T)irc.ctcur de la fabrication, who works under cliildreu belonging to other ]'ier8ua.sion8 being 
tlie snperiiiteiulence of the Ooveriiiueiit (it a ram of (diargcs fixed disponaed from attendance. After 181-b tlic Liberal 
•W royal (foereo. Tbe valm? of all tlw coins wiiitod since 1832 in iVamiu.u' the in-oLn-amiite of tlio imrtv, de 


down to 1898 amounts to 1 J.72,51(.),34S fniiiCs. Since 1861 no 
enius have been minted, excej>t the gold pkou of 20 francs ; silver 
pieces of 5, 2, and 1 francs, and of 50 centimes ; nickel pieces of 
10 and 5 centimes ; .and copper pieces of 2 and 1 centime. 

For Belgium’s relation with the Conco Fuf,]!; State, seel hat 
article, and also beloAv (p. 203). 

ArTUuuiTTKS. — J. 0. Houxeox. £ssai (rime Geogmphu 
, physique tie la Iklyiqae, 1854 .—..4 ti/miairc skiUstique tie la Tkhjiqae:, 
ipublished iiunualiy ; Anuimire de V ohsenutoive royffl, BruBsels, 




r BKlepoudeiit state, the political parties wdiicli had formed 
• acoaiition for the purpovse of safeguarding and reorganizing 

the country again split up. In 1846 the tirst Catholic 




ballot (1877), the provisions of 'wlncli were framed on the 
English system, and this soon gave the Liberals a majority ' 
in the Chamliers, "VYhicJi lasted from 1878 to 1884, 

Tlie ne-w Cabinet devoted itself, under M. Frere-Orbau, 
solely to tlie settlement of the ediicationai question. 
The office of Minister of Puldic Education was 
created, and a new system of primary education j5/^er£il 
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Congress, in fiumiog the programme of tlio paidy, dt 
inanded the abolition of this .system. Tlie law^ of 1879 
](rovidedfor the seen larizati«m of primary education ; but 
by Article ‘1 the inini.sters of ail. eccifessions receivoci per 
mission io impart religiou-s instruction in the seliooLs t 
children v'lio.se parents desired it, at liours othei* than tlios^ 
set apiirt for regular education. Instruction in moral 
until then entrusted to the clergy, was Bccularized and 


q - vV-fL'p AulUlm Measucl ct Tiiblca-a Airmud du Oo'n^^ placed in tlie hand.s of the regular teachers. On the 

rm?f: les pays dJimnyers, yuhlislieil by ihe orher side, the State extended its direction and control 

r MSkrs, ]inlilj.slied by llie Aliui.stry of Industry iiiid Labour, Lie ooiuniiii M hUioolh, .snbjcttruf, i-litiu lo a ng(iiou>, 
.iSv /Brussris, 1900, Svd vbl.— Eru. van Bummel, “I'atrin, Bulgicn.” inspection. Alter the passing ot tins kw, a struggli 
- Mae/yidAryMie JSFiHumcd^^ Brussels, vol. iii., 3873-75. — Ero. yak ensued between the Government and the Liberal party 
■ .Bemmku Lit Belqqiqye UM vols., 1878-82. on the one side, and the Eiiiscopite ami tlie Catijolh 

^ '« ||» «» ««*';»"« "«■ «" 

■,>y-rv' L- • ■ concessioiks made by Article 4, The bishops eondenmed 

V'F-' IIecent BItstory 'School law, and ordained that absolution should be 

^ ^ t * refused to teachers iii tJuMdovoriouent schools, and to all 

y.i'A'A’A'; ; When Belgium was dehiiitely established, in 1839, as an parents who left their children in them ; moreo^'er, they 
state, the political jiarties w'hicli had formed imp.lored tlieir clergy to found scliools everywliere in opposi* 
-i- - . .. - - a coalition fur the purpovse of safeguarding and reorganizing tion to tlie scho<.)lB Dieu.'’ This moveoient suceeetie.tl 

the country again split up. In 1846 the first Catholic to a great extent. In 1884 the State luhriarj^ school 
administration was formed under Malori, and was suc.eeeded nuiubered only 346,000 sehedars, as against 500,000. 
in the following year by the first Liheral administration of Catholic schools. The Government was unable to prevail 
Eogfemmd Frere-Orhan. ^This government preserved Beh upon the Episcopate to end this 'Lschool campaign,” the 
giutn from the contagion of the revolutioiiary ideas of 1848, clergy being entirely independent of the State, al&nigh# 
extended the electoral franchise, diminislied the intensity vainly negotiated Mith the Pope for tlie issue of an oixiinance 
of the industrial crisis in Flanders, re.stored the financial to the bishops to abandon their opposition to the fewL' ■ M 
instituted theuminiei])algu^^ Frere-Orban. was obliged to recall the Belgian Aliuister -to 

public middle-class^ education. Aftei* the Vatican on the eve of the flltcs of the national juMJee, 
of -the Catholic .Ministry of - de Decker 1880% with which the eJeriPW'- refused to n;ssocm.te thfiiusolvi^s 



the industrial crisis in Flanders, re.stored the financial to the bishops to abandon their opposition to the law*. M- 
.ulibrmm,inBtltutefIthe nmniei],)al guard and theNational Frere-Orban. was obliged to recall the Belgian Aliuister -to 
nkj.aud iutroduced public middle-elavss education. After the Vatican on the eve of the fetes of the national jubijee, 
— Catholic .Ministry of -de Decker 1880, with which .the clergy refused to associate themselves. 
r>o-557),--Ih^-. Liberals again returned to, power,, under The 'struggle was embittered .-by the reportMf ‘ a - ■•parlla- 
Frhre-pihair' (I808--70),,, la . mentaryconmiitleeiappointed tO'inqiiire.into-M^^ 




octroi ot the. towns was abolished, and. next year system, which not only showed coneiusively the insnffleieneyi 
was: introduced, Savings banks were established,; of, education as imparted in Catholic schools, but exposed 
friendly ^ societies promoted, and trade the measure, s taken by the clergy to boycott the Governmen 

k^.;:''Tu'''r86o'-'the'MevoM^ 

kw son. was saiisfaetorily dn order to meet the Catholics' with any hope of W 
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BELGIUM 


.uiiit^y li.MB Bcver tsiuce been ruHtonul. I^he caui^se of tluw j Kt^bool, or udopt at leaBt oiie Oatbolic hoHooI, whldv 25 
disintog’ratioii was the exteiisioii of the lVaBcbi«o. fatliem o£ , iaialheB deaiandocl it, Thu State BixljBidized 


The (joti.stitutiori of ]8fU (Article 47) granted tlie 
tarj franchise to citizens pitying 100 iioriiis 


ail the coniuninal sehoob^ ■\vlieilier st'cuJar or KcchiriaiL 
Becuhir instruction in iitorals disappeared from the \m>' 


i 


])n.tch corrinicy (21 i f. 00 c.) di^’oct taxes in the gramme, but religions iTUstruction was not- made obligiitory. 
large communes, gradually descending to 20 The passirig of this Bill in Octobei* called forth, vioicut 
rei 0 rms, villages. d^.b.€^ LiL)eral Chmgross oi' protests. I'he Liberal mayors of the large citir'-s wnut 

1846 demanded the reiluction of the electoral qualitlcation in a laxly le the king to eutre/at him to withiioiil his 
to the lastucimed lignrcj, and this reform wms cariied out in sanction ; the measure iiono the less beeuTne law. In the 
IHIH. It was impossible to go farther without modityiug same month the communal electiojis turned out unfavoiu- 
t)ie text of the Constitution, whieli required the consent ahly foimhe ChthoJics, iinci the king, graspiijg the sitnatioh, 
two-thirds of the Oliambers, specially elected for the <lcm:uided tin? resignation of the M-inisters who had been 
p(xrpns(.?. Nevertheless, the Libei'al Progressists in jNovem- most vehemenlly attacked oji account of their CiericaJism, 
her 1870 proposed lii the Chamber the revision of Article mrmely, MM. AVoeste find Jacobs. M. Malou followed iiis 
47. This motion was rejected by 76 Liberal and Catholic coll(‘agnos, and .ileernaei't, who had bixm Minister of- 

votes to 26 .ihogressisL But, in order to some extent to ikddic Works fi’oin 1876-78, and agahi frr)m June 1884, . 

coiiiperisate the miiioriiy, tlio kl’inistry of M. trAnethau ]>ccanio Jh’esidcmt of tlie Cabinet. 

lowci'cd the qualiheation for the provincial and communal M. Beeriiaerhs Ministiy, which lield office during’ the 


a 


coiiiperisate the miiioriiy, tlio kl’inistry of M. trAnethau ]>ccamo Jh’esidcmt of tlie Cabinet. 

lowci'cd the qualiheation for the provincial and communal M. Beeriiacri's klinistiy, which lield offiice during the 

electorate, so far as it was possible to do so without j>eriod from October 1884 to j\ larch 1894, eoii trolled alikirs 
\ir4ating Mic Cojtstitution. There were from that date during the jnost troublous period through which 

650.000 cojunmnal electors (paydjig 10 f. in taxtss), Belginiii. had passed since 1839. The politkail 

200.000 provincial eloctoi’s (paying 20 f.), and 100,000 agitation of 188'!:, confined to Ihe dourf/eoisie, ior ^ ^ ' 

general electors (paying 42 f. 62 c,). This reform, enlianced gave ;place in 1886 to an agitation which was 

the strength of the revisionist movement, for the cominuTial at once both ]Do]iiical and social, and of 'which the nuiirp^ 
a, ml provincial electors evinced a natural desire to aetpuve Jip'ing lay in the working class. On the, 1 8th of March 
full riglits of siilfrage. Bcdying on these tendencies, M. 1886 a BoeJalist rising suddenly burst out at Liege,, oiv 
Jansom head of tire Progressists, moved a second time, the occasion of tire anniversary of the Paris Comnmne. 


full riglits of suffrage. Belying on these tendencies, M. 1886 a BoeJalist rising suddenly burst out at Liege,, oiv / ' . 
Janson, head of tire Progressists, moved a second time, the occasion of the anniversary of the Paris Comnmne. ’ " 
in 1886, the revision of Article 47. This motion was The mo venierit ra]udly spread in the industrial centres of 
defeated by 116 Catholic and Ministerial votes to 11 (8 Liege, Charleroi, and Mons. J^housands of working men 
Progressist and 3 Catholic). But, as in 1870, the Pro- wemt on strike, demanding l^et ter wages and the suffirage.’ ' 
grossists again obtained some compensation. Idxo electoral On the 2Sth March a body <'»f strikers set lire to a- glass, 
body, communal and ])i’ovliicia{, was enlarged by ilie grant manufactory at Jumut, near Charleroi. The coaiiieldR 
of the franchise to qualified electors, sucii as could were fait into a stale of si(»ge, and Lie military came' on 






show, eitlier ]\y certificates or by examination, that they 
hari 3'0cei\'ed a full j.ndmary education. One hundred and 


several occasions into armcal conflict with tl'ie stinkers. 
'JJie vigour with which this ori1])iHfak w-as su[>prcssed, soon 


thirty tliousand nexv voters wore thus created. But tlio re-established ])nh]i(t oolor, but tin sc sad occnrreiiecs drew ' '| 

hostility of tlie Progressists to the Ministry was not ]>u]>lic attention sharply to the comlitioii of the working !./■<:' y 

assuaged by tins eomiession, nor by the lodging of Bills classes. It \vas felt that 'political and social reforms 
making education obligatory upon all, aiul founding were im] > 0 rail vc. Tiit‘ CoveriULient ojicned a. eonipreheU' ■ M'- ' 'P 

imbrntria! stdsools for infants. Moreover, to jmiitical si ve impiiry, which s('rscd as the basis of iiuuierouH social 
ilifficnllies iitiiuicial ones were added, Heceipis into iia. laws. Bimultaneously, lla^ Liberal ProgiessisLs btgan „ f 

*rreasury liad faihm off, as a eonseyuenee of the Europcxin a campaign for the extension of the franchise, and in this. . ' L‘‘ o ^ 4' 

economie cjisis ; ex]Kmse,s liad increased owing to the were siipporloil l>y the HocialLsi laliour })arty, formed in ^ 
extension of ]aiinary ediicaiion ; and tluMleficit had reached 1885. .. , ' L / 

a total ctf 25,000,000 f. in 1883. The Government, in Tlie movement of 1886 must be regai-ded aS’ one ' v v! 

sjute of tlm Catholics and Progressists, imposed a fresh of the cpocliunaldng events in modern Belgian history. ' - - ' | 

tax upon tobacco, alcohol, &c. Tn the month of June By giving a fresh iinpulse to the demands of the revision- ' : 


i 


m\ 

so 

’ . 




CatliolicagitatioriagainsttheSchoolLaw, andtodiileronces chiss to a democratic t'egime. lu 1887 the thml motioiL . , . ' i 

in regard to the francliise question. The Conservative for revision was rejected in the Chamber by 86 votes || 

electors^ swaying from right to left, and alarmed by the (Bight) to 35 (Left). The moderate Liberals, acting on " • ' ‘ 




, de Buriat, de Bmet de Naeyer, van den Peere** the measure inevitable. The revisionist propaganda' beeamoy . .'A , ;■ 


the Malou Ministry, %vlneh histeil from June to October b 
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tbe e?id of tliB Coiistittitional crisis tliroe years elapsed, 
iTiarlced by Icmg Parliaaumtary discussions, by demon- 
' strations on .t-iie p>art of tlie revisionists, and by strikes 
of a political tendency. Tixe length of the delates was 
due to the divergent views ol the i/arties. The Govern- 
iiiont and almost all the Catholics declared in favour 
oC the adoption of the '‘occupation and residence'’ (piaJi- 
ticat-ions (as in Engiand). The moderate Liberals proposed 
to refuse the franchise to the illiterate, and to sucii fxs 
were in receipt of charitable relief, public or private. 
'File Progressists rallied round the Socialist watcliword, 
‘‘universal sutlrage.” On the other side, the problem liad 
become considerably enlarged. M. Janson had only de- 
riKUKled the modilication of Articles 47 (right of suffrage) 
and 53 and 56 (organization of the Senate). M. Beernaert 
thought that the revision should extend farther, in order 
that the new Constitution should ha,ve the same equiiibriinn 
as that of 1830, urging that it was neciessaiy to have a 
. c«jnnterpoise to democracy. He declared himself in 
favour of a complete reconstruction of the Senate, the 
fjualiffcation for election to it being ffxcd at 2116 f. a year, 
the election being partly direct and partly indirect, the 
establishment of tlie obligatory vote, and ju’oportional 
feju'esentation. Finally, he demanded that it sliould be 
recognized as the ])rerogative of the Crown to take the 
O 2 :)iriion of the electors on the laws passed in Parliament 
' or on Bills submitted for its deliberation. In order to 
carry these reforms, the revision of Articles 5-1-, 57, 58, 26, 
and 4S was iinpeiutively 5‘eqmred. The Senate and the 
Chamber declared, in May 1892, that the time was come to 
modify the articles indicated by M. Jjinson and M. Beer- 
naert. As jxrescribcd by the Constitution, the Chambers 
were immediately dissolved, and two new Chambers 
elected. The Catliolhxs had a majority in both, but not 
sufficiently large to enable them to dispense with the 
assistance of the Liberals, the Constitution requiring for 
every revision a majority of two-thii'ds. At the beginning 
of the linal debate, which lasted from Felnmary until April 
■1893, M. Beernaert appealed to the '' patriotic consensus” 
of tite parties, a consensus which was not, ho'wever, eon- 
• spicLious until the last moment, when, after the close of 
the general xliscussion, votes were taken successively upon 
4 he various Bills for extending the franchise. These were 
' all thrown out (llth and 12th April). 

' Tn vicuv of this rebuff* to po])ular aspirations, the 
Ooimcil of the Labour party proclaimed a general strike. 

Fifty thousand workmen struck worls; ; i]i 
The Labour Bessels, violent demonstratioms took place 
eiecioraf streets, and collisions followed between 

revision. working-men and the constabulary. The 

= like happened at Antwerp and Mons, where 

several strikers were killed by the garden ci'viqnes. I^he 
agitation assumed a dangerous aspect, and the Govera- 
, ■/,. ment and the Liberal Progressist Opposition perceived 
: A;? that it was , necessary to terminate it. Harmony was 
restored as the result of a compromise proposed Ixy IsL 
Nysseiis, Catholic Deputy aad professor at the University 
• of, Loixvain, who had already mooted the idea in a pamphlet 
published in 1890, and on 18th April the Chamber adopted 
j the new Article 4T by 119 votes to 14. The new article 
pi . introduced an electoral system until then unknown — 
U'mffmgtunimnel plmnl. Every Belgian citizen became 
; an eleetor on attaining the age of 25 years, and one or 
; ,r. two supplementary votes were conferred upon him under 
‘ pouditions. Hereupon the General Council of 

* universal suffrage, pure and 

mast, ordex’ed a resumption of 
presented fewer^-^ 


Electoral 

laws. 



oncies, an innovation that seemed in the main conti-ary 
to the essence of a Bailiamentary system, as well as 
dangeroiivH to the Crown itself. But he obtained the 
obligatory vote, the posvsibiiity of introducing proportional 
raprevsentation, thanks to a redrafting of Article 48, ami 
lastly some modiffcations in tlie organization of the 
Senate. The electoral age xvas to be 30 years, -with a 
qualiffcation of 1000 f., and twxmty-six senators w^ero to 
bo elected by the ]iroviiieial councils. The new articles 
wYue promulgated on 7th September. 

Tlie electoral laws laid yet to ]>e framed. M. Beerjxaert 
introduced the Bill fo.r ])roportional representation, but, 
before it wms set dowm for debate, it roused 
such violent ojxposition on the part of the 
Catholic majority that he resigned. The 
labours of the i\[iriistry of ^1. de Biirlet, which lasted from 
March 1894 to Fel unary 1896, w'ere mainly directeil 
towards the passing of electoi-al laws for the additions to 
the Senate and the Chamber (1894), to the Provincial 
Councils (1894), and the Communal Councils (1895), The 
general tendency of this legislation was to restrain the 
application of Article 4 as mucli as |)Ossib]e. The following 
conditions resulted fi’oin these laxvs. The citizen, in order 
to possess a vote for the election of representatives to the 
Chamber, ■was to be of a mhiimnm age of 25 years, and 
of 30 years for the election of senators and provincial and 
communal councillors. A rninimitni of three years’ domi- 
cile was required for the communal electorate, and of one 
only for each of the others. .For the four categories of 
elections a supplementary vote wns given to (o) citizens -who, 
having attained tlie age of 35 year's and being married or 
wudowe.rs wnth children, paid at least 5 f. income-tax, and 
[h) to citizens of ’(he age of 25 years ]'»ossessing venl estate 
to the value of 2000 f., or Belgian Wttite securities yielding 
an income of at least 100 f. Two supplementary x'otes 
were bestowed upon citizens having certificates of luiddle- 
class education or upon such as tvere fulfilling fiinctiojis and 
professions requiring the possess.ion of such educational 
certificates. Moreover, for the ooinimmal eleetiwis a tliird 
supplementary vote was given to those who were in 
possession of real estate yielding an anmial income of at 
least 100 L It tvas t.hns possible to have at most four 
votes for the conuntmal elections and three for the rest. 
The composition of tlm three electoral bodies for tlie year 
1894-95 was as folhuvs : — For tlie OIiainl.)e.r of Kepresen- 
tatives t.here w^ere 1,354,891 electors with 2,085,605 
votes, and 21 electors for each 100 inhabitants, giving 1*54 
vote per elector. For the Senate and Bi'ovixicia] Councils 
there ’were 1,148,433 electors with 1,850,838 votes. 
Every 100 inhabitants liad 18 electors, equal to 1*63 vote per 
elector. For the Communal Chxuiicils tliere -were 1, 1 24, 276 
electors with 1,926,681 votes, and 17*6 electors per 100 
inhabitants, equal to 1*71 vote per elector. The communal 
law* of 1895 introduced a system of partial proportional 
representation. \Yhere none of the lists of candidates 
obtains half the votes, the seats are distributed among the 
lists that have obtained a certain number of votes (quorum). . 
On the other ha-nd, the laws of 1 894 retained, in the case 
of the other assemblies, both the system of majorities and ; 
the mrutin de lute by arrondissement or by canton. ■ ' " 

Tliese legislative labours having been completed, all the ' 
elected assemblies were dissolved and reconstructed by',; 
universal suffrage. The Parliamentary elections of October 
1894 sent to the Senate 71 Catholics, 20 Lilierals, and 
2 Socialists (in February 1900 the numbers were respec-qr 
tively 72, 29, and 1), and to the Chamber 104 Catholics, ■■ 
28 Socialists, and 20 Liberal Progressists (in February ' * 
1900 the figures were respectively 112, 2S, .and li)i. 
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of SocialLstSj and tlio defeat of , tlie Liberals. But the ' 
strcngtij of the parties %vas not proportionate to the number 
of seats gained ; the strength of the Catholic vote being 
900, 000 as against 350,000 Socialists and 450, ()00 Liberals. 
Llie provincial elections in the same year gave the Liberals 
tlie administration of two provinces — namely Brabant ami 
llairiault ; the Eadical Bocialists secured Liege, and the 
Catholics tlie remaining six provinces. The corniminal 
elections held in October 1895 resulted, in niany of the 
cities, in councils -without a stable inajjority, a state of 
things due to tlie existence of the three parties and to 
proportional representation. In February 1896 M. de 
Burlet, being in bail health, transferred the direction of 
|)u.blic atfairs to the ^Minister of lilnance, M. de Smet de 
'bianyer. The Liberal defeat and the Socialist successes 
iiad. substit^ited a revolutionary for a, constitution a J. 
Opposition in Pariiatnent. The new Cabinet recognized 
all. the dangers of the situation from tlie point of view 
of inoiiai'chicai and Conservative interests. On the other 
liand, the .Liberals demanded a reform calculated to make 
their nunibe.rs in the Chamber proportionate to tlieir 
electoral, strengtli. The faults of the existing system 
were so a]>parent that opinion a.Tnong all parties soon 
veered round in favour of its abolition. Yet parties and 
Ministry alike -were divided as to the nature of the reform 
required. )So]ne, like M. W'oeste, were for the system of 
the sa'idm 'if/n/moimn,€d^ others demanded with M. Beer- 
xiaert complete proportional representation. The more the 
Opposition on the left insisted on these demands, the less 
]iai.’mony reigned in the majority and in the Government. 
Hence, in 1899, Ministerial crisis oceiirred. MM. de 
Bmet de Maeyer and ISTyssens, being unalile to persuade 
tlieir colleagues to declare in hivour of proportional repre- 
seiiUrtioii, resigneel office. 

The new chief of the Cal.:)inet was M. van den Peere- 
booin,. who had been. Minister of Eailways since 1884. 

He conceived tha4 he could solve the diffi- 
. j 3 y]j;y py applyliig proportional rep.resentatioii 
to the large arroiidissements, returning at 
least three senators and six representatives, 
tlie simitms of the small arrondissements con tinuing to be 
lield on the nnijority s^^stein. This proposal, met with 
foiinidable opposition. It satisfied neither M. Woeste 
nor his liiends, and vras virulently attacked in Parliament, 
in tlie press, and on platfomig, by Liberals and Socialists 
alike. As a matter of fact it tended to keep tlie 
Garholic jiarty in ] lower. It actually confirmed them 

in possession of the majority of the small arrondissements 
tliey already held, and brought tho3Ji seats in the large 
arromiisseinents, wdiere they had hitherto not held any, or 
where the possession of the scats they had previously 
imkl -^vas ■preeaiiouB. In spite of ail protests to the 
contrary, ]\L van den Peereboom insisted on pressing his 
Bill ; the Socialist Deputies began a course of organizt3d 
obstruction in the Ohaniber, and from Parliament the 
agitation passed to the street. On several evenings m 
suc(3osBion during June bloody encounters took place 
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elections) to all the arrondissements. After a Jong debate, 
tlie Bill -^vas adopted by the Chamber, io Hoveniber, by 
67 votes to 60, and by the Senate, in December, by 62 
votes to 26, in spite of the doiilile opposition of the 
Catholics, who lield to M. Woeste, and of the Bocialists, 
who considered the ])assing of tho Bill of less importance 
tlian t.ljo suppression of ]>]iiriil voting. In Ixotli C]'jam])ers 
.motions for the revisi(.)n of Article 47 with a view tc* tlie 
introduction of the jirinciple of ^Liiie iiian one vote ''' were 
defended, but rejected by an. OYerwi.ieliniiig majority. 
I’he featui’es of t'lie laav are ]iro]>o.rti<‘}naJ. distribution of 
seats among all the lists en y^rosvo/c^.;, iiTospectHe of tlii^ 
number of v«.)tes polled ; grou|.)ing cjf the Kinaller distiicts 
i,n larger ari*ondis.seinent8 ; detevrniiiKitiem liy tlie cle,rl:.s of 
tlie lists of tlie order of election of candidates ; |)roliibitioii 
of electors from giving votes to camlidates of two lists : 
and the appointment of deputy Senatr.)rs and repi‘esc‘ntHr 
tives. The first elections wliicdi took |>lace under the 
operation of the new law in May 1900 resulted as folJ<.)Ws: 
there were elected to the Senate 58 Catholics, 39 Libemis 
tUiid Badicals, and 5 socialists ; to the Ghaniher of liejae- 
Bentatives 85 Catholics, 1 Christian Deioocrat, 33 Liberals 
and Radicals, 33 Bocialists. The Catholic majority in Ihii 
two Chambers sensibly diminished, the Bocialists aud 
especially the Liberals gaining seats. Experience ]3as 
sliowji that the Belgian elect oiui system, is very com- 
plicated, and its siniplificatioii is iirgently demanded. 
The Bocialists and a majority of the Liberals advocaTo 
universal Builrage jmre and simple, /.<?., the suppi-'essioa of 
plural voting. They also demand the system of projjor- 
tional representation, and an active agitation has begun in 
favour of these I’efonus. 'We may conjecture that, despit, e 
tlie oppositioii of the Catholics and certain Liljerals, cc)3n- 
piete ].:)oiitical equality ■will be filially attained if the uin<ni 
of the Liberal howr</eoisie and the Bocialists, ■^vhi.eb. lirough t 
about the electoral reforms of 1893 and 1899, becomi's 
consolidated. 

Tlieus [ire three political parties in Beig.iura — tlm 
Catholics, ■ the L-i];)e.rak, and the Bocialists. The ('Jallnific 
party ■was formed after the publication of the 
Ihicyidical in 1832. In 1846 it came into 
power for the first tiine, and up till 1901 had 
held it for twenty-se ven years. It published its programme 
for the first time at the Congress of Malines in 1863. IViia 
to the instructions of the Papacy, it has, since then, posed 
more and more us the defender of constitutional lilieriies, 
by means of an ingenious distinction dravrn bekveen 
thesis and hypothesis. Its fight with tlie Liberal party 
centres essentially in t-v\^o points — the question of edu- 
cation (lay or sectarian), and tlic muiutenance of the 
privileged position of the clergy, which is piaid by, l:>at is 
yet independent of, the- State. Since 1894, in spite of 
Conservative tendencies, the Catholic party, atia]jting 
itself to new political exigencies, 1ms added to its (.hi 
programme social reforms which have [)artly become law. 
Its unity, ho^vvever, was in 1901 jeopanlizcd by tho 
rivalry of MM. Beernaert and Woeste, its two chiefs since 
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liad up to 1901 been in ibr twaity-soveii years. 

Towards 1860 there rvas Ibiiiied wdthitJ it a Progressist 
fi’action deinancling extension of tlie frauchiso and secular 
seliools. How the paiUy became divided in 1888 has been 
already shown. The Progressists ]:iave now formed thein- 
selves into a distinct party. The moderate Liberals favour 
personal military servicOj proportionate taxation of income, 
and liberty of la];)Oiir in the cirse of adults. The demands 
of the Progressists arc: a nation in. arms, a progressive 
income tax, iiniA^erssl suffrage j:mre and simple, and all 
measures called “Bocialisme d’etat.’'' Both fractions of 
Liberalism in.sist upon obligatory education and war upon 
Clericalism. Since 1894, a Liberal workiiig men's party 
lias been formed, to embrace all w^oi-’king men not belong- 
iiig to the iSoeialist or Catholic grou])s. Its ]>3'ogramme is 
thatm)f the Progressists. But the Liberal party finds its 
recriiits luainly aruong tlie middle class, and the financial 
and industrial world. 

The Socialist party •was formed on 6th April 1885, by 
certain co-operative groups. Its political action began 
after the troubles of 1886. It extended its ijifiuence to 
the workers in great industrial undertakings. We liave 
seen what role it played in the revisionist crisis, and 
how it became a,n inliuential Parlianienimy party. Its 
orgmiizatioD, a mixture of centralization and autonomy, 
is based upon the powerful trade unions of Ghent, 
Brussels, and other places, and upon numerous professional 
syndicates. Upon this substratum are built up (1) the 
district federations, uniting the socialist groups of each 
district ; and (2) professional federations, 'uniting tlie 
rvorkmen of the same hraneli of industry, 'wherever their 
domicile. Above these again comes the Congress, composed 
of delegates of each society, and at the jiinnacle, tlie 
, Gleneral Council, or the ex,ecutive po'^ver, elected annually 
by the Congress. The political progiuiiime of the party 
may be smiiiued up in a single word--*" collectivisin.’*’ Idie 
inore immediate p:i’ogramn:ie resembles that of the Pro- 
gressists, wiio have often made electoral alliances rritli the 
Socialists, f.c., nniversirl suffrage, a nation in arms, regulation 
^>f lal>oiir, sliding-seale taxation, the inonopoly of alcohol, 
^inrl natiiinalization. of mines and railways. Tb,e Socialist 
party naturally finds support among the industrial workers, 
its considerable success is due to the numerical im- 
]K>rtance of this class in relation to the total popiilatioii of 
the kingdom. 

Of late years Parliamentary tradition lias been greatly 
modified. Since 1884 power had remained in the hands 
. ^ ^ of the Banie party, with frequent ministerial 

changes, due to divisions in the majority. The 
constitutional opposition of the Liberals has 
given ]ilaco to the revolutionary opposition of 'the Bc>cialists. 
There lias been a material decline botli in the quality of 
tlie debates and in the amount of useful \vork clone in the 
Chamber. The Senate plays a part wiiich is every day 
becoming more and more subordinate. It confines its 
labours to voting, without inodilicatioii, Bills submitted to 
it by the Chamber. The supporters of proportional repre- 
sentation hope, perchance wrongly, that this institution is 
destined to rectify the defective working of the Pariia- 
ineiitary system. 

There remain to be noted the princqjal enactments 
since 1885. In social legishition the followng are the j 
more important: — Prohibition of the “truck 
system”; the institution in 1887 of indus- 
trial and labour councils, composed of employers 
a'atl employes, and of a superior council, formed of ofHcials, 
workmen, and cmxdoyers ; laws UKSsisting the erect'ion 
.of -workmen's dw-ellings and supervising the labour of 
%?oineii and children (1889) ; laws for ameliorating the 
system of Friendly, Societies (1890) laws regulating 
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workshops (1896) ^ for the institution of miners’ repre- 
sentatives (1897) ; conferring corporate rights upon tratio 
unions (1898); guaranteeing the security and health of 
working men during the hours of labour (1899). In 1900 
laws were- passed regulating the contract of labour, placing 
tbe workinan on a footing of coini)lete equality -with his 
employer, assuring the married •\voinan free control of her 
savings, and organizing a system of old-age pensions. The 
foiirtli law of primary education (1895) made religious 
ins'truction obligatory, and extended State subsidies to all 
sch-ools, communal, ado^ded, or free, that satisfied certain 
conditions. As a matter of fact, the Liberals, the Socialists, 
and the Christian Democrats placed in their programme 
“ obligatory pr unary education.” In 1899 there -were in 
Belgium 6674 -subsidized schools, having 775,000 scholars, 
put of a total of 950,000 children of school age. Only 
68,000 did not receive religious instruction. A law 
affecting higher education, passed in 1890, enriched tl.ie 
University curriculum hj giving it a more scientific 
character ; and coniirmed the jirivilege acemired in 1876 
by the four Universities of Liege, Ghent, Brussels, and 
Louvain, of conferring upon tlieir students dix>loiuas 
giving access to the liberal professions. 

The neutrality of Belgium, g'uaranteed by the Great 
.Powers, is guarded by an. army raised by conscription, 
substitutes being allowed. The armiial con- 
tingent is 13,300 men ; the term o.l' service being 
two or three years with the colours and ten yeai’s 
in the reserve (130,000 men in time of -war). For a con- 
siderable time past, the Geireral Staff has demanded 
obligatory military service, 180,000 men in time of war, 
and the abolition of the princijde of substitution. Of tlm 
|>olitical parties, the Catholics object to obligatory service 
and to increase of tlie army, -while cordially advocating 
an army of volunteers and a reduction of the immljers 
with the colours. The Liberals uphold obligatory service 
with a reduction of the years vn.tli the colours. T].ie 
Badicals and Socialists demand an army on the ii.iodel of 
the Swiss. In 1887 the entrenclied camps of Liege and 
Namur w^ere formed. Un-til that date Belginm only 
possessed one entrenched camp, that of Antwerp (1859;, 
Tfliicli has since then been freicpiently enlarged. In l89’<, 
the garde civique^ a kind of garde naMonale, -was re- 
organized, and the Goveru'me.t.it endeav-oured to give it:, tlie 
character of a resei've force to assist the army in defemding 
the fortresses. The Government, in July 1901, laid hefurc 
the Ghambar a military Bill, 'which had for its object a 
reduction of the time of active milita.ry service, a hirge 
extension of volimtary service, and an increase of tlie 
annual contingent of 13,300 men in ease on]}' the volun- 
teers do not join in sufficient numbers. This EiU did lajt 
abolish the principle of substitution, a reform demanded 
by the Liberals and the Socialists, nor did it seriously in- 
crease the effective strength of the army in time of -war, a 
measure -which was considered indispori sable by the soli- 
tary Commission of 1900-1901. (See Akmies.) 

The system of commercial liberty and treaties of com- 
merce, established by M, Frere-Orban in 1861, is still of 
practical value in its main features. It is of 
vital importance to Belgium, a country of great 
industrial x>^’oductioii and of dense population. To this 
I system, in fact, Belgium o-wes her material prosperity. 
Nevertheless, protectionist tendencies, which took their 
3'ise among the agriculturists, have recently gained ground. 
Since 1SS7 duties have been imposed ui^on imported live 
animals and dead meat; and since 1895 duties ujion 
Iwloy, oats, (fee., have either been imposed or the old ones 
increased. 

^ Of six millions of iiffiabitants, according to the census 
of 1890, two and a half millions spoke French, or one of 
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its dia]eets---•-l•laa■o.€^]J Walloon ; and two and tli i‘eco:(uaj'ter 
niillionSj Fleniisln The lingnistic frontier runs front west 
to east (from GoinineSj lying to tire north, of 
Lmsu^se. of 'Liege). The solo 

official language of tiie country from the iDtli century 
to within the last few years was .French (with the exce])- 
lion of the Dutcli period, 1814-30). But the Flemish 
have ])y degrees succeeded in obtaining for their language 
;iu .equal (‘ooting with. French for ofiicial ]:)i:isiiiess. 41 le 
introduction of iiiiiYersal sutirage lias eiihanced ilie Btrcngth. 
of t1ie Flemish. iiir)\'enient, becanse th.e Depiities of Nortliern 
llrlgimn now elected by citizens, of "whoni foiir-fiftbs 
ari* ignora.ut of Freneli ; indeed, in 1900 tliere wais oi,ie 
Jhqiuly who did not even iiiiderstand tliad language. 
S*ime of (he ] jriiici|.)al laws on the Biiljject are tliese — ii.se 
of Fli'Uiisli in the law courts (1873) ; in the doevunents of 
[.rtiblic a( i 1 1 ) i D is t rations (1878) ; and in middle-class Bchools 
(1883) ; [u'omulgation of ].a'ws in both languages (1898). 

Belgium of the present day aifoi'ds a picture of a. rapid 
and general transformation. Politically, it is becoming a 
democracy ; economically, tlianks to the development of 
its industries within, and of its commerce and colonial 
entei'prise without, it is one of the wealthiest and most 
enei^getic nations of Europe. Its economic progress has 
determined its political transformation. Situated at the 
meeting-point of three great civilizations, wliose inhuences 
it at once feels and assimilates, Belgium is becoming more 
ami more a micvoco.siu of Europe, an active laboratory of 
[>oliticai, eco]i(.)mic, and social ezpeilence.s. 

The ]»olilical I'clations subsisting between Belgium ami 
tlie Congo Biale date from 1885, when Leopold II., presi- 
dent (d‘ the African International Association, 
received at lltc Berlin Congress the sovereignty 
of l].ie .African State. The Chambers at once 
and almo.st unanimously a,uthorize«l the .King to accept 
shi.s iha.nda/te. In .1891) King Leopold communicated to 
Itulifiment a clause in his will by whi'di, on his death, lie 
devisofl iii.s African possess ion. s (o B(dgin,m. In 1805 the 
C<tvei'nme.ut deposited a Bill in the C.baiu]5er making tliC 
bVaigo State a .Belgian Colc’ioyu Tlie intj'odnclion of thi.s 
Bill had been ]»re(*e<,led by tiie conclusion of two cumx'U- 
iions ; one between Belgium and tlie Independent Stale, 
ami the oilier helweeu Belgium and PVance by whicli Ihe 
latter declared that siio did not op],)oso the cession of tljo 
>State to Beigiuiii, reserving, liowever, to herself the right 
to pi’e-eiuption should, in tlie future, Eelginni dispose of 
either the whole or part of her African, colony. In view 
of the violent opposition of the {Socialists and of certain 
Catholics, the Ministry wit] i drew the Bilk Various laws 
liave associated Belgium in the task of governing the 
Congo, A law of 1887 authorized the Congo {State to 
issue in Belgium a loan to the amount of 150,000,001) f. 
Subscriptions weju in 1889-95 invited for sliares in tlie 
raihvay from Matadi to Stanley Ikiol, which was opened in 
1898. A loan of 25,000,000 f. to the Independent 
State (1891) was in 1895 increased by a second loan of 
(>,850,000 f. Ill return, Belgium obtained the right to 
elect, in 1900, wliother these advances should be repaid 
or whether ihe Congo State should lie amiexcd, Tim 
BclgiiUi Government was not, Iiowover, obliged to come to 
a. decision on the date fixed. In accordance with the 
Government of the Congo Shtte, the Belgian Government, 
in July 1901, parsed, a convention through Parliament, 
by virtue of which tlie Congo State is dispensed frraa 
|>aynient of its ilobi to Belgium until an indeterminate 
date. Belgium reserves its right to annex the Congo at 
a dato equally .Lii determinate. The Goveriiiuent, more- 
over, promised bring in a Bill regulating the rela- 
tions between Belgium ixnd the Congo, in the event of the 
, annexation of the latter. 


,Aimi;oimriEs.---d. Papers: (eomiVte 

reiidii ill extenso dea debuts lies Chunibres) ; Enqnek Sadaire 
(18.80), 5 voliiines, 1SS1~S4, ; IhhqucUi du- inwail (1886), 5 voLs. 
1887-90. — B, books : Ilistoire parknientmrc de la Belgique (ISoD* 
99), j)a;r L. Hymaus, eontiiuiee par P. H’Yma'HS ct Delcuoix (cni 
coins dc ])ubli.catioii depiiis 3.877 ). — j\3j>k.:e aiul HlTBEirr, M-istoire 
de Belgique- (jiisepie 1.885), 1892. — L. H'vmans. Lu. B(:lgiqvA^ ■Oou-' 
Umpormne, 1880. <.di,gua.id'c ((-lUi <le llbeeU. 1 vols,, 1881 (rcciull 
de ii:u:mcigra]lii(‘s sur lo devcIo'pjHOiicnt po]it.i(jiic (M. Ciuiu.ET 
u'Aia’iklea/, seiiOiUiiqiic, cciJiifiiuiipic, rk-jnii.s ItlJOi. 

— ('UiclV. Jiieiio()}yiire du dndi juddle <t (aluiinlHlrutij\ vols., 
3M'5-9(;. — L(f Bf/giqueti Ic ratfnrn, ;» vols.. 1880-81 (aiKcmne).-— 
P i.sc i.n,j,K.s. (Jh. Jluqtci\ A vols., 1895, — WbO’J.s'i'E. de 

'/)idi'unkift\ 1885. — YAN.i>.i!:i:Au:LiiE ciul Bievj'm-no. Be meitilimue 
Pnri.s, I.Siis.-- Ka.m Le fluniund, .1894. — 


I ' V’la'init, J.hud d- ('tihuliiid ntt ii>U du ihmgu. IS98, — LkclIiiI-;, 
“ ]''ludos sur ]a Iklpiqiio cujilMnporaiiK' (rtA’isinn, jtiiriis, elci'tioii.s, 
Mist'i.yjii'iiiont, (jiicsliiin c'ujouiidc, siinaiifUi riiuii'-riollo, ku,\ DU*- 
Ao/oo/, id ImtHij, 1891;-|)9. — (Tlu* Wurks oP.iv-i'' iiitinlioiicd are pub- 
Ibiied a,t Brussels, save wlu'u otherwise nicntiouod.) (l, l.) 

Lr.rE:i:tAT'tJR'E. 

Belgian .literature, as distinguished from French, hjis 
eonie about through a fusion of two elements, the 
Ilemisli and the Wallooii, wliich make ii]) what we 
call, tire Belgian race ; and it is only someivhat recently 
that any attempt has been made in literature to fuse these 
two elements. The ’Walloon, which is related to the 
I'rencb, brings a nervous sensibility, a delicate mental 
energy, -wliile the Flemish, which is related to the Dutch, 
brings a slow, jirofoiind faculty of meditation, an almost 
in’imitive. sinipliihty, together wdtii a gross animal fervour, 
dcrqily rootial in the eaith. Belgium is tlie country of 
lliiysbroeek and of lliiheris, of the inost .si'imtually nl'iS'tracl 
of my.stics, and of tlie most carnal of the jiiuntorH of libi. 
In Bolgaui ]itcrati.i]*e, coming into existence under thab 
twofold inlluence, one ]>ccomoK couscionH at once of the 
body and. of i.he soi.d, each, ini m.‘penetva, ling the other in 
constantly realized c<.>imjiuni(m with nature. Beginning 
nncoiis(.douyiy, and under delinilely Frein.h inlluenccs, 
Ba-fidelaire, Eola, for oxanqde, a group of Belgian waiters 
l.tegaai to detadi lliem.silves from the various .^shoots of 
Fra.uce ; their lirst ])ublic. proclamalion o.f a, new liiemturc 
impy be dated from tlie banquet given in 1883 to Camille 
Leinonniej*. Lomoimier had already fonnd out a w^ay .for 
himself, on dellnitely FJcnii.sli soil ; IMaetiuhnck began to 
concern hiiinseU’ witli the st.>ul ; Eekboud with the strange 
]:)a..saion8 of t'he Ijod}^ ; Yerhaercii witli whatever was most 
coloured and violent in body and soul and the external 
V70iid ; Boh.'.rdiach with the aged rpiietude of the little 
di.:ad cities of hi.s country. It -was as if a sluggish bod}” 
liad Ijecome pos.se.s.sed of an uuex|>ectedly porverful liib ; 
as if restless nerves had conre to awu.keii a stolid nature. 
It WAis thus a nmv quality of irmigination wd.ii.ch seemed 
to reveal itself, as the soul became conscious of tint 
mystery of the universe, and tire body sliivered at new” 
fears, appreherisio,ns, the haunting of a forgotten spiiitua] 
sense, it w'as the soul coming into a literature of mind, 
and at once the literature of Belgium was distingiuslied 
from the literature of France. 

Oaiuiile Lemonnier (hoiMi 24:th March 1855), tliougli he 
may have learned soinethhig of his method from Zola, is 
liimself a personal force, and fieihaps the iirst perso,na] 
force to show itself in Belgium. Beginning as an art- 
critic, his llrst chai'acteristic books are the Contes 
Flamxind& et Wallon-s and U-n- Com de Vilku/e of 1879. 
Then came Lc-h Ghmmier^^ 1881: Un d/d/e, 1881 ; 
2[oyt, 1 883 ; 1 88G ; La Faute de Madtwie 

Charvet^ 1S95 ; JJIh Yierge^ 1890; Adam el Eve, 18D6 ; 
La Petite Femme de la Mtr, 1897, cfec. His best novels, 
such as Un Md'ie, are full of a groat, healthy, auirnal life ; 
the life o.f the earth, rudely yet subtly ajqjrehended, as it* 
by an instinct very close to nature. He knows tlie 
peasant, in all his simplicity, brutality^ imeoiith vigour* 
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He gives us the peasant as a tiuaian being, the most 
eleimmtal of huiiian. beings. His descriptions are so 
adinimWe because they are so human. His men and 
women a, re admirable because they are seen as a part 
of the same substance as the woods and fields they move 
iuj not as social items. They live, love, act, as they do, 
because a mysterious force, of which they are for the most 
part unconscious, is in them ; the same mysterious force 
which germinates in the furrows which they turn. And 
so lie has surprising naivetes, can be gross, accepts no 
coTiipromises, and yet is full of restraint, of a kind of 
dignity, the strong mahs mastery over his own strength. 
His style is large, coloured, vividly sober, alwa^^s firm and 
decisive, always the faithful iiiteipneter of his thought or 
sensation. 

Msnrica Maeterlinck was born 29th August 18()2. 
His first book wa,B a collection of verses, Chaudes, 
1889 j this was followed by La Frmeesse .Maieine, 1889 ; 
Let, Av&iigles, 1890 ; Les Sept Frincesses, 1891; Felleas et 
Jfelisande, 1892; A lladme et Falonddes, 1894; Le Tresor 
des Ihinihtes, 1896; Aglcmiim et SUi/BeMe^ 1896; LaSagesse 
et lii DeMmee^ 1 898 ; La Vie des A beUles, 1 90 1 . Maeterlinck, 
though ho began with plays, and has only latterly written 
essays, is raiher a philosopher who has turned dramatist 
than a dramatist rvho has turned philosopher, A brooding' 
poet, a mystic, a coiitempiative spectator of the comedy of 
death. ; that is how he presents himself to us in his work, 
and the introduction which he has prefixed to his transla- 
lion oi IjOriummit des JVoees Spiritmlles of Euysbioeck 
rAdmirable shows liow deeply he h;rs studied the mystical 
writers of all ages, and how much akin to theirs is his 
own temper. In his plays lie is always concerned with 
s})irita;d issues, with acdo-u as it miglit ho seen in dreams, 
with a world receded in a clianibci* of mirrors, with dis- 
embodied passions and tlie tmgedies of childish and 
glioatly souls. He has in vented a wiiole theatre of 
marionettes, who am more .myslei’ionsly simple than 
liniiian ])Giiigy ; lie luihs iiiacle th<3 stage at- once more 
subjiuilive ami more }ficto.rial than, it ever w'as before. In 
lils essays he is (*,oiitent to s|:)c*a]i. with his o'Wn voice, and 
his OW'D voic{^ is more beaulifu], and lias mo.re beaiitilhl 
and profound things to say, than the feigned voices of his 
c-haraeters. Speaking without intermediaryj he speaks 
with a more absolute abandonment of every convention of 
iiiimau I'esarve, I'xccpt ilie reserve of an erctreme fastidious- 
ness in the choice of w-ords simple enough and sincere 
emough to convey exactly his meaning, more spontaneously, 
it -wmild seem, tlian a-iiy "writer since Emerson. His 
essays might W'ol] be the favourite reading of those to 
V/I10.U1 beauty must come with a certain dogmatism, if it is 
to be accepted for what it is. 

The poetry of Emile Veihaeren (born 21st May 1855), 
more than that of any other modern poet, is made 
dhectly out of the complaining voice.s of the nerves. In 
hk early hooks, Les Flamarides, 1883 ; LtB i/bzW, 1886, 
he began ]>y solid, heavily-coloured genre pictures in the 
Fiemkh style. But it k not until Les Som, 1887, that 
W'e find what was to be his really individual style develop- 
ing itself. In Les DFddes^ a year later, this art of 
WTitiiig in coloured and audible metaphor, and on incroas- 
iiigiy abstract and psychological subjects, the sensations 
externalked, lias become more iriaster of itself, and at the 
same time more irninediately the servant of a more and 
;;i^)|^^|everkldy ■ nervous organkatiom ■■ In. Flambemws 
Mnrs^ 1 890, there is a self-aiialyak, a kind of self-torture, : 

conveys to one the sense of all that is most solitary, 
|ncte€squ% and poignant in the transformation of an 
; ; intensely active and keen-sighted reason into a thing of 

Les Appwms 

' ' debits mes Olmuimy 1891 ; in Les Cmtipagnes Hallminees^ 


1893 ; in At’s Villages Illusoires^ 1895; in Les Villes 
TeAitamikiireSy 1895, the hallncinations become entirely 
external ; it is now the country, the village, the town, that 
k to say, the whole organized world, which agonizes 
among cloudy phantoms, and no longer a mere individual, 
abnormal brain. With Les lleMves iJlaires^ 1899, we see 
him, in these poems of fiery reverie, sending his soul into 
the universe, and becoming a vehement voice for all that 
he finds most passionate in it. It is, in its way, a 
dramatizing of emotion, but, if one ma}^ say so, an 
abstract dramatizing. In hk tw^o plays, Les A^ibes^ 1898, 
and Le GloUre, 1900, he tries to give a more lyrical form 
to the new subjective kind of drama which Maeter].inck 
has made possible, giving ns, in his brief and fiery scenes^ 
little broken bits of the savage forces of the world, 
working out their passionate issues in a coiitiict of cities, 
or under the quiet roof .s of the cloistei'. His latest 
collection of poems is Fetites Legendes^ 1900. What he 
has so far achieved is a melodrama of the spirit ; there 
is poetry in it, as there is in everything written by the 
only contemporary writer of Ere,uch verse who has a 
really vivid energy, but there is rhetoric as wmll as poetry. 

Georges Eekhoud (born in 1854) is in some ways the 
most passionately Flemish of the Belgian group, partial 
and imperfect as he is. In his Fermesses^ 1883; Mouvelles 
I{ermesse,% 1887 ; Le Cycle Faiilnilavre, 1892 ; Ales Com- 
munionSj 1895 ; Fscal’-Vigor^ 1899; La Fam&use dlAmoirr, 
1900, he has evoked, in a prose more feverish than 
the verse of Yerhaeren, the image of all that is most 
excessive, outcast, extravagant, in the life of his countiy. 
He writes the tragedies of those wiiom their owm natures, 
or the miseiy of cireumstance, liave brouglit into coiifiict 
with society. He writes with a kind of fury of synqiathy, 
a sort of perverse ecstasy, as if he delighted in the sorrows 
for wliicli he has so revolutionary a pity. Every story is 
a little violent episode, full of cruelty and eoinjjassion. 
The life of the people comes into his pages with all its 
exuberance, colour, disorder, its pell-mell of noble and 
abominable sentiments, its gross joys and sordid disastei‘s ; 
life so vehemently realized that it see.i'ns, in these pages, to 
overflow all bounds. He k impatient with words, as with 
acts ; hk words seem to reel under some airy intoxication ; 
lie writes always at full speed. All Iris worlc is a kind of 
eonfession, in, which he seems to 'unburden himself of a 
lieart-load of hates and sympathies, dramatizing his own 
emotions into incidents of an only too vigorous externality. 

In Georges Eodenbach (born 16th July 1855, died 
25 til December 1898) we find the slee|.>y spirit of Bruges,, 
that other side of wliat is typically' Elemish, and the 
titles of Ms boo.ks are themselves signrikant of the aspect 
under which he saw his corner of the 'world : Le Fegne 
du Silence^ 1891; Bruges- la -M or te^ 1892; Les Vies 
Encloses^ 1896; Le CwrUkmnem\ 1897 ; Lc ALiroir du 
del Nataly 1898. His best known book, Bruges-hi- 
is an attempt to study the soul of a town, wliich 
he evokes -with an almost feminine delicacy of perception, 
liis prose and verse are pallid, elegant, monotonous with 
a kind of sweet monotony ; they are sincere to a certairi 
aspect of Belgian life, and to a personal 'way of receiving 
sensation, but they have none of the energy of a tcinperi-i- 
ment able to dream strongly. They have charm, but it is 
a drowsy charm, a little conscious of the efiectiveness of 
its languor ; they are like faint })ictures, not faded by 
time, but painted with timid colours. 

By the side of these writers, or preceding them, as 
with Charles de Coster, Ochrve Pirniez, Thdodore Hannon, 
are many w’riters whom space forbids to do more than 
mention ; but an account of Belgian literature would not 
be complete withent at least mention of th,e names of 
Edmond Picard, Eugene Deniolder, Charles van Derberghe, 
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Max Elskamp, Albert Girand, Fernaiid Severm, and 
Albert Mockel. (a. Sy.) 


Belgrade (Servian, Beograd, 


WMie Castle), 


the capital of Bervia, situated in 41“ 47' N., and 20“ 28' 
E. Belgrade in 1895 contained 59,790 inhabitants, of 
whom 1 1,471 were foreigners, mostly Austro-Hungarian 
and TurkiBli subjects. The rminber of houses in 1895 was 
53X7, of which 156 were governmental and 67 municipal 
buildings. It is the most iin|:)ortarit coniinercial town in 
Bervia, a.nd one tlie more important of the wliole Balkan 
peninsula. It is situated at the coniiuence of two great rivers, 
the Birve and the I)aiiul>e, on a tiianguhrr ridge of which 
tlie southern l)a,se, havijig in its centre the ];)yramid of the 
Avala hill, leans on the nortliern slopes oi* the mountains 
id Central Berviii (called Blmmadiya). The north-western 
side of tlie triangle slo]>es towa,i‘ds the Save, while the 
north-i 3 astern side descends slowly to the riglit bank of the 
].)Mi]ube. The nortliern end of the ridge is formed by a 
eliif of Tertiary chalk, about 200 feet liigb, on which the 
citadel (grad) is built. The western side of the cliff is 
washed by the Save, wiiicli, coming from the west, there 
falls into the Hanube. This latter, coming from the 
nortli, turns at the foot of the citadel in an easterly 
direction. Just ojaposite the citadel, in a iiortli-westerly 
direction, hall;-an~hour by steamer across the Danube, 
lies the Hungarian town Ziinony (Berv. Zemwi ; Germ. 

which in many respects may be considered as a 
suburb of Belgi’ade. The position of Belgrade has been 
always considered as of great strategical, political, and 
commercial importance. The city was considered to be 
the key of Hungary, and its possession was believed to 
secure possession of Bervia, besides giving command of the 
tiuffic between the Dpper and the Lower Danube. It has, 
ill consequence, seen more battles under its walls: than 
most fortresses in Em’ope. The Turks used to call it 
I)ardd-BjeJmd^^ fithe home of wars for faith.’’ As 
the royal residence, the seat of the government, and 
the ee:ntre of tlie import trade, Belgrade is beitig rapidly 
transformed into a modern European town, witli wide 
streets, electric tramways, ai;id electric lighting. The 
glacis of the citiidei luis been converted into a beautiful 
park, from which there are lovely views. Another popular 
resort is the |>ark of Topchider, with an old Turkish kiosk 
-of '.l^rince Milosli situated in l^eautifullydaid-out grounds. 
In the adjoining forest of lime-trees, called KosIwAm/a>h 
(Parc - aux - G erf s). Prince Michael was assaKSsinated in 
1868. The highest ediieational establishments are to be 
found in Belgrade : the Yelika Blikola ” (a small uni- 
versity with three faculties), the mi]ita.ry academy, the 
theological seminary, the high school for girls, a 
commercial academy, and several schools for secondary 
education on German models. A commercial tribunal, 
a court of appeal, and the Court of Cassation are also in 
Belgrade. There is a ffne moiuimejit to Prince Michael, 
wlio succeeded in removing the Turkish garrison from the 
Belgrade citadel and obtaining other Turkish fortresses in 
Bervia by skilful diplomacy. There are no monumental 
buildings in tlie town, still there are several tine archi- 
tectural sti’ucture.s, the New Palace, the High Bchool, tlu^ 
National Bank, and the National Theatre. There is also 
an interesting national museum, with Roman antiquities 
and numismatic collections, a national library with some 
4-0,000 volumes, with a wealth, of old Servian MSS., and a 
botanical garden, rich in specimens of the Balkan liora,.. 
To promote commerce there is a stock and produce 
exchange {IBerm), a national bank, privileged to issue 
notes, and several banking establishments. The insurance 
work h done by foreign companies, amongst which the 
Oreslmm and the North British occupy foremost places. 


For a town of nearly 60,000 inhabitants and of such 
political and commercial importance, which is also the 
seat of the Metropolitan of Servia, Belgrade has very 
few clmrches, and these are of a somewhat modest type. , 
There ai‘e four Servian Orthodox churches, one Roman 
Catholic cha,pel, one evangelical chapel (German), oile 
syuagogue, and one mosque. This last ;is kept up entirely 
at the expense of the Servian Government. 

Tlie ib.‘st IbrtiiieatioTi of the rock, at tlie eonilueiice of the Bavo 
and the .Daiiulie, was nnide liy the Celts in the 3rd centiuy u.i:'. 
They gave it tlie Tuiivie of Swgidmium, liy which, :Belgrad*6 was 
knoivn until the 7 th century a. i>. Tlio Romans took it from, the 
(Jolts, iiTid I’Gjdaced their fort by a regular Roniaii caistrmn, plaeingin 
it a strong garrison. Roman liricks, dug uj) in the j'bitress, bear 
the inseriptioii, Zegio IF. Flrnna Felix. '' From the -ith to tlie Iko 
ginning of the (ith centniy a.;d, it olton eliangcd its masters 
(.Buns, Sarmatians, Goths, Gepids) ; then tlie emperor Justinian 
brought it oiiee mom under Roman, or rather Byzantine, rule, ami 
fortilled and embelliBhed it. To^vards the end 'of the 8tli centur_y 
it wuts taken by tlie Franks of Charlemagne. In the 9th century 
it was captured liy tlie .Bulgarians, and held by tlieiri until the 
liegiiiniiig of the 11th century, wlien tlie Byzantine einjierur 
Basilius IL reconquered it for the Greek empire. Tlie Hungarians, 
under king Stephen, toolc it from the Greeks in 1124. Fi'oin 
that time, it was constantly changing hands — Greeks, Bulgarians, 
Himgariaiis, replacing each other in turn. During the 14tli 
century it was in the hands of the Servian kings. The Servian 
prince George Bi’ankovi,cli ceded it to the Hungarians in 1427. 
The Turldsh forces unsiiccaisH fully besieged the city in 11 44 and 
14.56, on 'which last occasion a glorious vietoiy wais ohiaiiied Ipy the 
Cliristian garrison, led by the ffimous John Hiiiiyady and the 
enthusiastic monk Jolin Capistran. In 1521 Sultan Suleyman took, 
it from the Hiingarians, and from that ymar it remained in 
Turkish possession until tiie year 1687, bvhen tlie Austriaus 
captured .it, only to lose it again in 1690. In 1717 Prince Ihigeim 
of Savoy conquered it for Austria, “whieh kept it until 1739, im- 
proving the forthications and giving great inipiilse to the com- 
liieivial devehipinent of the toivri. From 1739 to 1789 the Turks 
w' era again its masters, 'wlieii, in tliat hist year, the Austrians 
under General Latidon, carried it assault, only to lose it again in 
1792. In 1807 the Servians, having risen for their iiidependoncc, 
forced the TnihuBh garrison to capitulate, and liecarne rniisfci’s of 
Bolgnule, pvhieli they kept until tlie end of September 1813, when 
they abaudo tied it to the Turks. Up to the ymar 1862 not only 
W' as the l‘ort!'(^ss of Belgrade, garrisoned by’’ 'i?m‘lvisli troops, but lla^ 
Damd.iian slojxi of the toivn w*as inhaliited by Turks, living under 
a special Turkisli udiniuis^t ration, wliile the mod.em part oi* the 
'town (tlio plateau of tlic ritlge and tin? w’estern slope) wfas inhabited 
by Servians living under their oivn aiitlioritiea. This dual govern- 
merit was a constant cause of friction betYvee.ii the Servians and the 
Turks, and on the occasion of one conllict between the two parties 
the Turkish coimnander of the fortress bombarded the Servian 
part of the town (14th June 1862). The indirect consequence of 
this incident was 'tirat in 1866, on the categoric demand of Prince 
Michael of Servia, and under the diplomatic pressure of tlie Great 
Powers, tlie Sultan withdrew the Turldali garrison, from the citadel 
and delivered it to the Servians. (c, Mi.) 

, Bee Hohbiiras, BiimsH. ' 


itii 


; Beils 'Alexander ■ Graharw (1847-— —), ■ 

ventor aud physicist, son of Alexander Melville Bell 

was born in E<linburgh on 3rd March 1847. lie was edii- ■ ’ 

eated at the University of Edinburgh amd the University 

of London, and removed with his fatlicr to Canada in 1870. 

In 1872 he removed to Boston, and became professor of 
vocal physiology in Boston University. In 1876 he 
exhibited an a}q.iaratus embodying tlie results of his 
studies in the transmission of sound by electricity, aud 
his invention, witli improvements and. modifications, con- 
stitutes the modern commercial telephone (see Enep. • 
Brit vol. xxiii. p. 128). .He is the inventor also of the ' J';- ’. 
pliotophoiie (see vol. xxiii. p. 3 30), an instrument for 
transmitting sound by variations in a beam of light. 

Beii^ Alexander I%^e!¥iiie(isi9 ), teacher 

and phonctist, was born at Edinburgli on 1st March 1819. r 

Between 1 8-43 and 1865 he -was a lecturer at the University 
and New College of his native city. He was subsequently 
a lecturer at University College, London, and professor of 
plulology and linguistics in Queen7s University, ILingston, ‘ 
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In 1881 he removed to Wasliingtoo, D.G. He is best 
krujwii as tlie inventor of “visible sptiech^GC'^ee 

vol. xxii. p. 385), a system of irulicatiiig by 
a.l]>habetical cliaractexs the iittoraiices and inodes of action 
of the human organs of spoecli. Among liis writings are 
V'IhUj/.c Speec^(^ Frmcq>les of Phonetics, and several leooks 
on elocution. 

a tovm in the province of Como, Lombardy, 
Italy. It is beautifully situated at the tip of the peninsula 
i\']iu;h sciparates tlie two southern arms of Lake Como, 
and on this account is a favourite tourist resort. Its piC'* 
tiirasfjue surroundings are studded with handsome villaB 
{c,(h, Sei'belloni, Melzi, &c.), and parks and gardens. The 
j>eo]j]e arc employed in turnery, and in the manufacture 
of silk, woollens, and cement. Population, about 3500. 

a city of Belmont county, Ohio, IJ.S.A., 
situateil in tlie eastern part of the state*, on Ohio river, 
5 miles south of Wheeling, at an altitude of 654 feet. It 
is entered by the Baltimore and Ohio, the Bellaire, Zanes- 
ville and Chicago, the Cleveland, Lorain, and Wheeling, 
and the PemiBylvania railways. Popmlation (1900), 9912. 

Bel lam Edward (1850-1898), American 
author and social reformer, was liorn at Chicopee Falls, 
Massacdiusetts, 2Dth March 1850. He studied for a time 
at IJ nion College and in Germany ; was admitted to the 
bar in 1871 ; but soon afteinvards entered upon journalistic 
work in Springfield, Massacliiisetts, and New York. After 
piiblisliing three novelettes, pleasantly written, and sho^v- 
iug some inventiveness in situation, but attracting no 
s]iecial notice, in 1888 he caught the public attention 
witli Looliwj Piackioard, 2000-1887^, in ■which be set forth 
ideas of co-operative or semhsociafistic life in village or 
fit}'- couimunities. The book was at first judged merely 
us a rmnance, but was soon accepted as a stateinent of the 
deliberate Vvdshes and methods of its an.tlior, who devoted 
the ixunainder of his life, as editor, author, lecturer, and 
pfditici/m, to the spread of what he calhM:b“nationir]LSin,” 
ills ideal bcdiig, in the opinion of M. Emile de Laveleye, 
“pure eommiinism.^’ Bellamy died at Chicopee Falls on 
tlie- 22.ud of May 1898. Loof^mg Backwitni 'was ■widely 
rdrcnJafCMl in America and Europe, and traiislated into 
several foreign languages. 

■ (Ballaui), a city and district of' British 

India, in the Madras Ih’esideiicy. The city is 305 miles 
] -.‘y rail f r oi n Madras. Population ( 1 88 1 ), 53, 4 60 : ( 1 89 1 ), 
59,467 ; (1901), 57,700. The municipal income in 1897- 
98 -was Ps. 1,00,050. Belkry is an iinportant cantonment, 
and tlio headquarters of a military division. There is coiv- 
siderable trade in cotton, with two large steam presses, 
ami some manufacture of cotton cloth. There is also a 
cotton mill, with 110 looms and 17,800 spindles, employing 
456 hands. There, are a missionary college, three high 
schools for bo 3 rs^ with 725 pupils, iiine lyinting-presses, 
■\vhieli issue three vernacular periodicals, and several 
reading-rooms and literary institutions. In 1901 Bellary 
WAS chosen as one of the places of detention in India for 
Boer prisoners of war, 

;The district of Bellary has an area of 5975 square 
miles. The population in 1891 -was 900,126, being 151 
persons per square mile. Classified according to religion, 
iimdus numbered 807,597; klahoimnedans, 85,770; 
Christians, 5283, of whom 1124 were Enropejans; Jains, 
1463 ; “others,” 13. In 1901 the population was 947,329, 

' -showing an increase of 8 per cent. The total amount of 
the laud revenue and rate.s Avas Ra.19,64,992, the incidence 
;af assessnieat being nearly 14 annas per acre ; the number 
of police AVas 70L ' In 1897-98, out of a total cultivated 
area, of 2^140,624 acres, 08,595 were irrigated, including 


23,280 from Government canals. The principal crops are 
niiliet, otlier food - grains, pulse, oil - seeds, and cotton. 
There are considerable inannfactures of cotton and Avoollen 
goods, and cotton is largely exported. The district is 
traversed by the Madras and Soutliern M-ahi-atta raihvays, 
meeting on'the eastern border at Guntakal junction, wdiere 
another line branches off to Bez-wada. In 1896-97 the 
number of schools Avas 1035, attended by 24,186 pupils, 
being one pupil to every 37 of the population. In. spread 
of education Bellary ranks third among tlie miral districts 
of the province. The death-rate in 1897 Avas 31*2 per 1000. 

a city of Ohio, IT.S.A., capital of 
Logan county, north-west of the centre of the state, at 
the^intersection of three rail-ways. Population (1 900), 6649. 

capital of St Glair county, Illinois, 
TJ.S.A., situated in the south-w^estern part of the state, 
in OS'* 29' N. lat,, and 89“ 58' W. long., at an altitude 
of 527 feet. It has four raihvays — the Illinois Gentral ; 
the Louisville and Nashville ; the Louisville, Ei'ansville. 
and Bt Louis; and the St Louis, Belleville, and Southern ; 
affording connexioms in all directions. It is in the 
Southern Illinois coal-field, and has a large (Commerce in 
coal. It also has copper - refining w^orks. Population 
(1880), 10,683 ; (1890), 15,361 ; (1900), 17,484.' 

iB©ii©Wiil 05 j a city and po3b. of e.ntry of Ontario, 
Caiiada, and capital of Hastings county, 106 miles 
E.N.E. of Toronto, on Bay of Quinte and the Grand 
Trunk railway. Conimunication is maintained witli. Lake 
Ontario and St La*wreiice ports liy several lines of 
steamers. It is tfie commercial centre of a fine agricuh 
tural district, and lias a large export trade in cheese and 
farm produce. There are several educational institutions, 
i.ncliiding Albert College, Ontario Business College, a con- 
Amit, and an institute for 'the deaf and dumb, sup- 
ported by the Government. The principal industries are 
cabinet and sewing-machine factories, grist and saw- 
mills, and distilleries. The exports for 1899-1900 Avere 
$1,691,935, and the imports vrere $460,326, Incorporated 
as a city in 1878, the population in 1881 Avas 9516, and 
in 1901 was 9117. 


a city of Campbell county, Kentucky, 
U.S.A., on. the south bank of the Ohio river, in the 
northern part of the state, near Cincinnati, Oliio, and 
adjoining Newport, Kentucky, Population (1900), 6332. 

chief to-wn of aiTondlsseinent in department 
of Ain, France, 47 miles S.E. of Bourg, on raihvay from. 
Bt Andre -le- Gay to Yirreii-le-Grand, pleasantly situated 
bet-ween vine-covered hills about 3 miles from, the right 
bank of the Ehone. Lidian cottons and muslin are 
manufactured, and there is trade in cattle, fowls, and 
truffles. The best lithographic stone is .found in the 
vicinity. The town is of Homan origin, and in the 5th 
century became an episcopal see, and the capital of the 
province of Bugey. In 1385 it Avas almost entirely 
destroyed by an act of incendiarism, but was subsequently 
rebuilt by Duke Amadeus of BaAA>y. A stone v'ith 
a curious inscription commemorating its destnietion ivas 
buried in the foundation of the bishopk palace. Ponulation 
(1876), 3499'; (1896), 3753, conum, 4687; (1901), 6467. 

Beiiinzonai now the sole political capital of the 
Swdss canton of Tessin or Ticino. It is on the Bt Gotbard 
raiJ-way, 95-J- miles from Lucerne, while a branch line of 
13| miles leads from Bellinzona to Locarno. Bellinzoita is 
a picturesque and thoroughly Italian little town. Popu- 
lation (1888), 3290 ; (lOOl), 6047. 


B0ii©¥ilie b®iierSm See Boilers. 
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BelilJn% a town and episcopal see a, 'iid capital of the 
province of Bellniio, Yenetia, Italy, on the river Piave, 72 
miles by rail N. from Yenice. It has a museum with 
Tvuraismatical, mineralogical, a.nd other collections, and a 
technical scliool (1S79). There are also mineral springs 
and a hydropathic (1483 ft.). Popula ti on (1881) 15,6 G(), 
(1901) 18,649; of province (1891) 174,140, (1901) 
191,400. 


a city of Rock county, Wisconsin, IJ.S.A., 
situated in 42" 30' iN. lat., and 89" IP W. long., 
;i.n llii 3 sc'iiithem paid of the states, on Eock river, at an 
altitude of 744 feet. It has two railways, the Gbicago 
and Ncirtli-Westerii, and tlie Ohicago, Ylihvaiikee, and 
18 1 Pa.iiL Beloit College, a Presbyterian institution, 
was founded in 1846. It has a faculty of 20 pro- 
fessors and about 400 students, Beloit was settled in 
1835, and received a city charter in 1856. Population. 
(1880), 4790; (1890), 6315 ; (1900), 10,436. 

B©i p@rg a market town and railway station, in the 
l^Iid ])arlianienti;iry cOvision of Derbyshire, England, on the 
Derwent, 7 miles N". of Derby. Tire church of St Peter 
ha.s been restored, and au Anglican convent, a mission 
cliurch, and a |vnblic hall erected. Tiie nail trade has 
declined, but there are now large cotton mills, hosiery 
worlvs, foundries, and engineering works. Area of town- 
s].ii|;> (an urban district), 3183 acres; population (1881), 
9875 ; (1901), 10,934. 


a citj’ of Illinois, IJ.S.A., capital of 
Boone county, on the Kishwaiikee river and at the inter- 
section of two lines of the Chicago and lYorth- Western 
railway, in the northern part of the state. Population 
(1S90X 3867; (1900), 6937. 

BeSiareSg or Yauak'ASI, a famous (rity of British 
Ijidia, in the North-Y' 'est Provinces, wliicli gives its name 
to an administrative disti-ict and a division. The city is 
situated in 25" 18' K. lat., and 83" 3' E. long., 421 miles 
N.W, from Oalciitta, «jn tlie left bardc of the Ganges. 
The area (exchisive o.i; cantoiiiiients) is 3448 acres. Tlie 
|K>pulatiori in 1881 was 214,758 ; in 1891 it was 219,467 ; 
and iii 1901 it was 203,095. The Tminieiiiality consists of 
25 members, of whom 18 are elocted, •with the district 
magistrate as officio cliairman. The municipal income 
ill 1897-98 w'as Rs.4,93,238, of which just half was derived 
from octroi; the incidence of taxation was 14.1:12:1 per 
head. A considerable debt has been inciiiTed for water- 
vfoihs and drainage. In 1897-98 the total quantity of 
water pumped into the mains wvis 005, 000, 000 gallons ; 
ainl the average daily consumption w’-as 9 galious |.)er head. 
The death-rate in 1897 -was e58*63 per 1000, comparing 
wdth a mean of 46*64 for the previous five years. In the 
early months of 1901 the city was visited by an outbreak 
of plague. The modern teiiipies number 1454. The 
most conspicuous buildings are the mosque of Aiirangzeb 
and tJie observatory of Eaja Jai Singli. Tlie European 
<]uarter of Benares lies to the west of the native towm, 
00 ])Otli sides of the j-iver Barna. Hero is the cantoiimont 
of Hikraul, no longer of ni.U(;*.li military importance ; and 
tlje suburb of Bigra, tlie seat of the cliiel niissioiuiry 
insiltiitions. Among recent buildings are the town 
liall, of red .stone, erected at the sole cost of the 

hlaharaja of Yizianagram, to commemorate, the visit of 
-i^rince Alfred in 1870; the Carmichael Libi'ary, built 
mainly by the same nobleman in 1874; and the Prince 
of VYales Ho.spital, erected by public subscri}itio.n to 

commemorate the visit of the prince in 1876. Benares 
conducts a llourisfiing trade by rail and river with the 
s'urrounding couptr]’'. It is the junction between the 

' Oiidh and EoMlkiiand and East Iruiian i*ailways, the 


Ganges being crossed by a steel girder bridge of Kseven 
spans each 350 feet long. The chief manufactures are 
silk brocades, gold and silver thread, gold tiligree work, 
jewellery, einliossed brass ve.sse].s, and lacquered toys. 
The Queen’s College -was attended in 1896-97 by 157 
students. In addition, the Sanskrit College, fouiidcd by 
Warren Hasi-ings, liad 370 students. This ijistitiition is 
active in the cation of Saiiskrit texts. There are 
also many etiieieiit scliools, sorriii cif w].iic]L are .sup- 
poj'ted by Jiiissioiarry ainl .native liodies. Tlie nuniber of 
printing presses is about 50, pul:.ilisliing 5 uervsjjapcrs. 
T].)e:i‘e a,ro a,l)oi:it 15 literary" societies, of w^hieb. tiie 
Carmidiael Lilu'ary receives a grant of Rs.oOO fi'om ti.ie 
muiiieijiality. 

'’J.Jlie district of BjiiXAUE.s, wliich extends over Ijotli sid<.,\s 
of the Ganges, lias an area of 1099 squai'C nii.i<i^s. Tiie 
population in 1891 -was 921,943, heing 912 pej'sons per 
square mile. Classified according to religion, Hindus 
niimbered 831,782 ; Mahommedans, 88,401 ; Christdan.s, 
1364, of whom 727 were Europeans ; “others,” 396. In 
1901 the population was 882,972, showing a decrease 
of 4 per cent. Tlie land revenue and rates were 

Rs. 10, 05,822, the incidence of assessineut being li.l :6 ; 1 
per acre ; the number of police was 2450. The district 
is under permanent settieioeiit. In 1896-97, out of 
a total cultivated area of 396,466 acres, 136,647 were 
irrigated from wells, &c. There are no Govern3,n,erit 
canals. The inincipal C3*ops are barley, rice, wheat, other 
food-grains, pulse, sugar-cane, and opium. The ■Jiiaiii 
line of the Ibrst Indian railway runs through the soiitli.ern 
portion of tlie disti'ict, witli trvo stations and a braiicli to 
Benares city ; the (Jiidh and Eohiikhaiid railway through 
I 'the nortliern portion, starting from the city, with th3:ee 
I stations. 

Ti.ie division of Benares lias an area of 10, -1 14 square, 
miles. Tlie total poi-Uilatioii in 1891 was 5,368,77-1, 
lieing an average of 515 persons per squiu'^^ In 1901 

the population was 5,032,699, sliowing a decr 0 a,Be of 6 
per cent. The aggregate* land .revenue, whicli is per- 
jiiaoently a.sBe.ssed, aruoiuits to .Rs. 44, 38,308, tlie average 
incidence being Es.0:14:4: per head of population, and 
Es.0 : 14 : 10 per acre of total area. 

(I)uteli lienlcoden)^ a Dutch residency 
on the south-west coast of Sumatra extending fi‘om 2" 30bS, 
Lit. to 5" 8' S., and separated by the Barisaii ixiountains from 
Palembang and Lampong. Its area is 9426 square miles. 
The bays of the coast are but slight indentations and the 
rivers small. The cliicl products are rice, pepper, tcbaeco, 
cotton, aiul {jamhier. There is eonsideralile fi.siiing. Binco 
the abolition of forced labour (1878) and the substitution 
of taxation, the residency has made progress. Bencoolcii, 
the capital, is on the coast near the island of Pulu 
Tikii (or Rat Island). Tlie population of tlie town is 
about 5000, of the residency 158,707, includuig 146 
’ Euro]-»e;ins, 659 Chinese, and 43 Arabs and other Asiatic 
i foreigners.' - ■ 


the official name of SaH-Bko'Est, a city of 
Victoria, Australia, in the county of Bendigo, on tj,ie main 
line of railway between Melbouriaj and Eehuca, 101 
mil(:js l)y rail il.K.YT from Melbourne. It is the centre 
of ,a large gold-mining districh winch is also noted for its 
wines aiid agricultiira.1 prcKluce. Tlio deepest shaft, in the 
colony is the Lazarus, whicli is 31-24 feet in depth, and is 
still being sunk. There are stweral ha-mlsomo public 
buildings, including the government offices, law courts, 
and to\sm hall, and various industries, tlie manufacture of 
Epsom pottery being specially noteworthy. The out]Hit of 
gold in the distiict, in 1899, was 235,596 ozs. Bendigo 
was proclaimed a municipality in 1855, a borough in . 
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1863, and a city in. 1871. Its water supply is excellent, 
and the street mains have a total length of 100 miles. 
Altitude, 758 feet. Mean temperature for the year, 
58*7'’ F. j for January, 72*3”; for July, rainfall 

(16 years), 23’85 inches. Population (1881), 28,153 ; 
(189i),,26,774p(1901), 31,020. 


Benedekjp (1S04-1881), xiustrian 

general, was horn at Odenburg in Hungary on 14th July 
1804, iiis father being a medical man. lie received his 
commiBsion in the army as ensign in 1822. I.n 1846 he 
was engaged in su])pressing the rising of Polish peasants 
in Galicia ; he fought with great distinction during the 
Italian campaigns o.f 1848-49 ; was advanced to the ran.k 
of major-general, and took a leading part in the campaign 
of 181-9 in Hungary, during which he was wounded. In 
the war of 1859 he commanded the eighth army corps, 
and in the battle of Bolferino,^ where he held the right of 
the Austrian position, he succeeded in repulsing the attack 
of the Piedmontese. This success had little effect on the 
general course of the battle, but it confirmed his reputation 
as a figlitiug general and won him great popularity, which, 
owing to the prevailing discontent with the reactionary and 
clerical government of previous years, was increased by tlie 
fact that he wars a Protestant and not of noble birth. He 
w'cis made and commander-in-chief of the 

Austrian army in Venetia. When wvar with Prussia was 
immimuit lie 4vas with general approbation appointed to 
command the northern army which was to be concen- 
trated in Bohemia. It was a post he did not himself 
desire, as he had no intimate knowledge of the country, 
and did nob feel confidence in his capacity to direct 
Operations on so large a scale. Though an admirable 
leader in battle, he had no scienillic nhlitary education. 
]t w’a,s, how^'ever, impossible for him to refuse tlie personal 
coininiinds of the einperor and the requests of the Arch- 
duke Albrecht. The Austiian eoncentratiou w^a>s, how^~ 
ever, not completed w^hen war broke out, and during the 
iirst few days, instead of using the advantage wdiic.h other- 
wise they inight have secured by the possession of the 
inner lines, tlie Austrian armies were defeated in detail in 
a number of eiigageinents fought between 24 tli June and 
1st July ; at Muucherigratz, Gitschin, Nachod, Trail tenau, 
and -llalitz. Benedek, therefore, telegraphed to the emperor 
advising him to make peace; the emperor refused on the 
ground that no decisive battle had been fought ; Benedek, 
tiioreupon, instead of retreating across the Elbe, determined 
to bring on a decisive engagement, and took up a position 
ivith the whole of his forces (210,000 men) near Koiiiggriitz 
wutli the Elbe in his rear. Here he ivas completely de- 
feated hy the Prussians on 3rd July, hut he succeeded in 
eticcting his retreat on the evening of the battle across the 
river. He was at once suspended from his command and 
a court-martial ordered; the emperor, however, in Decemher 
determined that the inquhy should be suspended. Bene- 
dek from this time lived in absolute retirement, and in 
obedience to the emperor’s orders made no attempt to 
defend himself. While the indecision wvhich he showed 
during the first few days of the wm’ to a great extent 
caused him to lose the confidence of the army and pre- 
, pared the w^ay for the catastrophe of 3rd July, he w^as 
. undoubtedly much impeded by the defects of the Austrian 
organiKation, as well as hy the reluctance with which the 
representatives of tlie gi^eatest Austrian families saw them- 
‘ selvoB placed under the command of a man who belonged 
to the iinddle class. The official account of the campaign, 
' OeBterreick's Kampfe 1867 (French translation Les luttes 
ihiutrkhe\ probably for this reason leaves much to be 
explained as to the conduct of the war. T.he fullest 
‘ account of Benedek’s life and of the campaign of 1866 


will he found in FiaEOJUis^a, Der Kamipf um die Vorherr- 
schaft in Deiitschkind^ Stuttgart, 1897. (j. W. He.) 


Benedetti^ ¥ineent^ Count (1S17 - 1900), 
French diplomatist, wars born at Bastia, in the island of 
Corsica, on 29tb April 1817. In the year 1840 he entered 
the service of the French Foreign Office, and w^as appointed 
to a post under the marquis de la Yalette, wlio wtis 
consul-general at Cairo. He spent eight years in Egypt, 
being appointed consul in 184-5 ; in 1848 he Avas made 
consul at Palermo, and in 1851 he accompanied the 
rnanpiis, Avho had been appointed ambassador at Cbn- 
stantinople, as first secretary. For fifteen months during 
the progress of the Crimean Avar he acted as charge 
d’afiaires. In. the second volume of his essays he gi ves 
some recollections of his experiences in the East, including 
an account of Mehemet Ali, and a (not very friendly) 
sketch of Lord Stratford de EedclifTe. In 1855, after 
refusing the post of minister at Teheran, he Avas enq.)loyed 
in the Foreign Office at Paris, and acted as secretai\y to 
the Congress at Paris (1855-56), During the next fcAv 
years he Avas chiefly occujiied Avith Italian affairs, in Avliich 
he Avas much interested, and CaA'Our said of him he Avas 
an Italian at heart. He Avas chosen in 1861 to be the 
first envoy of France to the king of Itahq but he resigned 
liis post next year on the retirement of Thouveiie],, Avho 
had been his patron, ^Yhen the anti-Italian party began to 
gain the ascendancy at Paris. In 1 864 he AA^as appointed 
ambassador at the court of Prussia. 

Benedetti remained in Berlin till the outbreak of war in • 
1870, and during these years he played an important part 
in the diplomatic history of Europe. His position, was 
a difficult one, for Napoleon did not keep him fnll}^ 
inforraed as to the course of French policy. In 1866, 
during the critical Aveeks Avhich folloAAmd the attempt of 
Napoleon to intervene betAveen Prussia and Austria, he 
accompanied the Prussian headquarters in the ad’vance 
on Vienna, and during a visit to Yieiiiia he helped to 
arrange the preliminaries of the armistice signed at 
Nikolsburg. It w^as after this that he Avas instructed to 
present to Bismarck Freneli demands for Y compeiisatioii,” 
and in August, after his return to Berlin, as a result of his 
discussions Avitli Bismarck a draft treaty AAms dravAm up, in 
AAdiich Prussia pi'omised I'rancc her su].q)ort in the annexa- 
tion of Belgium. This treaty Avas never conduded, but 
the draft, Avhich Avas in Benedetti’s haiidAvriting, Avas kept 
by Bismarck and published in 1870. During 1867 he 
Avas much occupied Avith the affair of Luxemburg. In 
July 1870, when the candidature of the prince of 
Hohenzollern for the throne of S})ain became knoAvn, 
Benedetti Avas instructed by the due de Gramoiit to 
present to the king of Prussia, who was then at Ems, the 
French demands, that the king shbiild order the prince 
to AvithdraAV, and af ter AAmxis that the king shouki promise 
that the candidature Avould neA^er he reneAved. This last 
demand Benedetti submitted to the king in an informal 
meeting on the promenade at Ems, and the misleading 
reports of the conAmrsation AAdiich Avere circulated were the 
imniediate cause of the w^ar which folio Aved, for the 
Germans Avere led to believe that Benedetti had insul ted 
the king, and the French that the king had insulted tlie 
ambassador. Benedetti was scA^erely attacked in his oaaii 
country for his conduct as ambassador, and the due de 
Gramoiit attempted to throAV upon him the blame for the 
failures of French diplomacy. He answered the charges 
brought against him in a book, Ma Mission en Friisse, 
Paris, 1871, which still remains one of the most valuable 
authorities for the study of Bismarck’s diplomacy. In 
this Benedetti successfully defends himself, and shoAvs that 
he had kept his G overament well informed; he had even 
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warBed tliem a year before as to tbe pa’oposed lIoiieBZollern 
candidature. Even if be bad been outwitted by Bismarck 
in tlie matter of tbe treaty of 1866, the policy of the 
treaty was not bis, but was that of Dronyn de Lluys. 
The idea of tbe annexation of part of Belgium to France 
bad been suggested to him first by Bismarck ; and tbe use 
to which Bismarck put tbe draft was not one wbicli be 
could be expected to anticipate, for be bad carried on tbe 
negotiations in good faitb. After tbe fall, of tbe empire 
be retired to Corsica. He lived to see bis defence com 
firmed by later publications, wbicli threw more light on 
the secret history of the times. He published in 1895 a 
Yoliinie of .Esi^ads containing a full account 

of bis mission to Ems, written in 1873 ; and in 1897 a 
second series dealing •wi.tli tbe Eastern Question. He died 
38 til Mni’cli 1 900, lYbile on a visit to Paris. He received 
the title of Count from ISfapoleoii, 

Ru.rjiA.'N'. Za politique fram^aise e% Paris, 1S79 ; and 

ZJ affaire de Luxemburg , Paris, 1881 .“~Sojiel. Ilistoire diplo- 
matique. Paris, 1875 .™Sy]:5EL. Die Begrimdmig des deutsdien 
lleAeius^ Muiiicli, 1889, &g. Q, 

Benedietip Sir Jyiiws (1804-1885), musical 
composer, was born in Stuttgart on 27tb Flovember 1804-. 
He was tbe son of a Jewish banker, and learnt com] 3 osi,- 

tioii from Hummel at Weimar and Weber at Dresden ; 

with. t.he latter be enjoyed for three years an intimacy lilie 
that of a son. He was appointed G7;ipellmeister of tbe 
ICarnthnertbor Theatre at Yienna in 1823, and of the 
San Carlo Theatre at Naples in 1825. Here liis first 
opera, Giaemta ed Errmto^ -was brought out in 1839, and 
another, written for bis .native city, J .Porr'oyAcs?' in Goa^ 
Avas given there in 1830 ; neither of these Avas a great 
uiceess, and in 1835 be Avent to Paris, ieuAung it, at the 
siiggestkm of M'alibran, in the same year, for London, 
where he spent tbeAimnainder of his life. In 1836 be 
Avas given tbe condiictorsbip of an operatic enterprise at 
tbe Lyceum Theatre, and brought out a short opera, JJn 
amio eddm giorm^ preAnously given in .Na,ples. In 1838 
lie became conductor of tbe English Opera at Driny Lane, 
under the famous Bunn inaijagenient, during tb(3 period 
of Balfe's great popularity ; bis owi.i o]:)eras, produced 
there, AA^ere The Gipsf/s War^mig (1838), The Bride of 
Vewke ;(1843), and l%e Vrimulerf^ (1846). In 1848 lie 
conducted Mendelssolnrs Elijah at Exeter Hall, for tbe 
first appearance of Jenny Lkid in, oratorio, and in 1850 
be Avent to ximerica as the accompanist on that singer's 
tour. On his return in 1852 be became conductor 
under ^Inpleson^s management, and AATOte recitatkes for 
Weber’s Oberon^ producing bis best knoAAii opera, 

Lily (f Kilktrney^ at Covent Garden, under the Pyne and 
llarrisoji Company, in 1862. At the same theatre bis 
last Avork, originally intended for tbe stagt^, The^ Bride of 
Hong^ AA^as brought out in 1 864. From the beginning 
(.)f the Monday Popular Concerts be acted as regular 
accompanist, and be conducted tbe Norwich Festivals 
from 1845 to 1878 inclusive. His cantatas 
(1860) and Eickard (Jmwr de Lion (1863), and bis oratorio 
Bt Cedliii (1866) Avere brought out at these festlA^als, and 
bis St Pet 67' at tbe Birmingham Festival of 1870. Tire 
cantata Graeiellci was broiiglit out at the Binuingliam 
FestiA^al of 1882, and in tbe folio AAung year aa'Es produced 
at tbe Crystal Palace as an opera. A symphony from 
Benedict’s pen Avas g.Hen at tbe Crystal Palace in 1873, 
and be cojitributed an interesting life of Weber to tbe 
series of biographies of “ Great Musicians.” For many 
years be otHciated as “ conductor ” at tbe most fashionable 
concerts in London, wbetlier public or private, and Avas 
knighted in 1871.’ He died in London on the 5tb of 
June 1885. Benedict was oiie of tbe last, .but at tbe 
same time one of tbe most capable, of those numerous 


German musicians Avbo from the time of Handel bnAvai’ds 
baA^e found fortune by yielding to the less bigbly developed 
tastes of tbe English public, Avitbout making any very 
Berious attempt to elevate the- standard of their apprecia- 
tion. (j. A. If, M.) 


B©fiefiC©a — Under tbe.nioderii statute laAv tli.e term 
beneiiee means an ecclesia-stical preferment Avitli cTu.’e of 
souls, the rig]:it to confer Avbich is called an advoAAAson. 
An advoAvson is either presen tative, in Avbieb (,’a.se tJie 
patron presents a clerk to tlie l>isbop Avitb a petition that 
lie may be instituted to tli(3 wicant benCice, and if tbe cleric 
be canonically qualified tlie bishop admits and institutes 
him ; or (iollative, Avbere tlie bisliop is tlie patiain in 
i’igh.t of his SCO. Donative beiietices no longer exist, tbe 
Benebces .Act 1898 making all donations AAdtb cure of 
souls prestai tative in accordance AAdtb 3-eeommendation 
of a committee of tbe House of Commons iji 1884. 

Tlie spiritual side of tbe right of adA^OAVson Avas also 
emphasized by tbe same Act. Under the 
existing iaAv simony or “ the corru].)t ]>resentation of any 
person to an ecclesiastical benefice for gift, money, or 
reward” renders the presentation void, and subjects tbe 
persons privy or party to it to penalties; a pmsontatioii 
to a vacant beneiiee cannot be sold, and no clerk in holy 
orders can purchase for liimself a next pre.smitation. An 
advoAvson may, lioAveAur, be sold during a vacamy, tbougli 
that A\d]] not give tbe rigJit to juesent to tliat A^acaiicy ; and 
a derk 'jiiay l:)iiy an advoAvson even though it be only aii 
estate for life, and present ].umse]f on the next vacancy. 
Uiuler tbe Bone bees Act, advowsoiis ina,y not lie sold by 
})ublic aaetkm exce].>t in eon] unction Avitb landed pro|.Mjrty 
a,djaeeut to the be!.ieficc ; tiunsfersof patu'jnage must be nr 
gistcred in the registry of the- diocese, and no such transfers 
can be made Avitbiii twelve monibs after tbe lust admission 
or institution to the ]:>(;nubce, ] iestricliows liad also been lun 
posed on the transfi- of ].>a-tronage of cburcln'S built under 
the Clminlj Bi'iilding Acts and New I’arisbes Acts, and on 
that of benebces in the gii't of tlie Lord Chancellor, and 
Bold by Jiim in order to augment others : but agreements 
may be made as to tbe patronage of such cluirclK.vs in 
favour of persons a \ 4 io have contributed to iboir building 
or enlargement Avitbout l>eing void for simony. 

Tbe rigi.it of jn’csentation may lie. exercised by its oAvner 
wbetlier be l)e an infant, executors, trustees, coparceners 
(avIio, if they cannot agree, present in turn in order of age), 
01’ mortgagee (Avbo must present tlie ncmiinee of tbe 
mortgagoi’), or a bankrupt (Avbo, altbongli tlie advoAvson 
beioiigs to bis creditors, yet has the right to present to a 
Aiieancy). Certain oAvriers of adA^OAA-’Sous are tempouirily or 
|.>eiTiianeBtl 3 ^ disabled from exercising tbe right Aidiieb 
devolves upon other persons ; and -tlie OroAAui as patron 
paramount of all benefices can fill all eliurcbes not reguiariy 
filled by other patrems. It thus presents to all vacancies 
caused by simoniacal preBcntations, or by tbe incumbent 
having been presented to a bishopric or in benefices belong- 
ing to a bishopric AAfiien tbe see is AU-cant by the bishop’s 
death, translation, or deprwation. W.bero a presentation 
belongs to a lunatic, the Lord Chancellor present.s for him. 
Where it belongs to a BoinaJi Catholic the right is exercised 
in bis behalf by tbe University of Oxford if the benefice 
be situate south of the river Ibent, and by that of Cam- 
bridge if it be north of that river. 

Besides the qualifications re(juired of a presentee by 
canon law, such as being of tbe canoniaii age, and in 
priest’s orders before admission, siillieient leandng and 
pi’oper orthodoxy or morals, the Benefices Act now requires 
that a year shall have elapsed since a transfer of the right 
of patronage, unless it can be shown that such transfer, 
Avas not made in view of a probable v^acancy; that the 
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presentee lias been a deacon for three years ; and that lie 
is not iiiiht for the discharge of his duties by reason of 
physical or mental infirmity or incapacity, grave pecuniary 
embarrassment, grave misconduct or neglect of duty in an 
ecclesiastical oflice, evil life, or conduct causing grave 
scandal, concerning his moral character >since his ordination^ 
or being party to an illegal agreement ■with regard to the 
presentation ; that notice of the presentation has been 
given to the parish of the benefice. Except by leave of 
the bishop or sequestrator, the incurnbent of a sequestered 
beneiice cannot be presented. The Act also gives to both 
patron and presentee an alternative mode of a,ppeal against 
a bishop’s refusal to institute or admit, except on a ground 
of doc trine or ritual, to a court composed of au arclibishop 
of the provi.nce and a judge of the High Court nominated 
for that purpose by the Lord Chancellor, a course wliieli, 
however, bars resort being had to the ordinary suits of 
(hi 2 :>lex querela or action of quare impedit. In case of 
refusal of one presentee, a lay patron may present another, 
and a clerical patron may do so after an unsuccessful 
a.ppeal against the refusal. 

Upon institution the chiirch is full against evei^ybody 
except the Crown, and after six months' peaceable pos- 
session the clerk is secured in possession of the beneiice, 
even tliongli he may have been presented hj a person who 
is not the proper patron. The true patron can, ho’wever, 
exercise his right to present at the next vacancy, and can 
reserve the advowson from an usurper at any time within 
three successive incumbencies so created adversely to his 
riglit, or •within sixty years. Collation w-hich otherwise 
corresponds to institution does not make the cluireh full, 
and the true patron can dispossess the clerk at any time, 
unless he is a patron who collates. Possession of the 
benefice is completed by induction, which, makes the church 
full against anyone, including the Crown. If tlie pi'oper 
patron fails to exercise his right wi thin six calendar months 
from the vucanc}^, the riglit devolves or lapses to the next 
superior patron, <?.</., from an ordinary patron to the 
bishop, and if he makes similar default to the archbishop, 
and from hiiii on similar default to the Crown. If a 
bishopi'ic I'jccomes vacant after a lapse has accrued to it, it 
goes to the metropolitan ; but in case of a vacancy of a 
benefice duriiig the vacancy of the .see the Crown presents. 
IT ntil the right of presentation so accruiiig to a bishop or 
archbishop is exexcised, the patron can still ehectualiy 
present, but not if lapse has gone to the Crown. All 
]:ie].i.<;Iices except those under the clear annua, 1 value of <£50 
pay their first fruits (one years profits) and tenths (of 
yearly profits) to Queen xinue’s Eouiity for the augmenta- 
tion for the raaintenance of the poorer clergy. Their 
profits during vacation belong to the next incumbent. 
Tithe rent charge attached to a benefice is relieved from 
l>ayment of one-half of tlie agricultural rates assessed 
thereon. Benefices may be exchanged by agreement 
between incumbents with the consent of the ordinary, and 
they may, with the consent of the patron and ordinary^ be 
united , or dissolved after being united. They may also be 
charged with the repayment of money laid out for their 
permanent advantage, and be augmented wholly by the 
medium of Queen xlnne's Bounty. 

; . Bccent legislation has also affected the vacation of 
^d)eneiices by ^plurality, resignation, and deprivation. As 
regards plurality, by dispensation from the archbishop of 
Ganteibury, two benefices may be held together, the 
iv chu^^^^ miles of each other, and 

■ the value of one of which does not exceed £200 

. (18Bo). As regards resignation, incumbents of seven years' 

■ 'Standing, incapacitated by permanent mental or bodily 
infmnity from due performance of their duties, can resign 
their benefices and receive a pension not exceeding one- 
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third of the net income (1871-81). As regards depriva- 
tion under the Clergy Discipline Act 1892, an incumbent 
who has been convicted of offences against the lawt of 
bastardy, or against whom judgment has been given in a 
divorce or matrinioiual cause, is deprived, and on being 
found guilty in the consistory court of immorality or 
ecclesiastical offences (not in rcjspect of doctrine or ritual), 
he may be deprived or suspended or declared incapable of 
preferment. 

Authorities. -—Phillimokp:. Eedes: Law, 2rid edit. London, 
1895. — Ceipps. Lam qf Church and Clerm/, (Itli edit. London, 
1SS6. Eor statistics of Benefices see England, Chuech or. 

on G. P.^0 

a town and arcliiepiscopal see and 
capital of tlie province of Eenevento, Campania, Italy, 
situated amid tlie South xipen nines, 78 miles by rail ElE. 
from Naples. There is a new suite of provincial offices. 
Brick-making, limekurning, and rope-making are also 
carried on. Population of town (1881) 21,(131, (1901) 
24,650; of province (1881) 238,425, (1901) 257,101. 

B e n fejf T il e @ © r ( 1 809 - 1, 8 8 1 ), German 
philologist, son of a Jewish trader at ISIorten, near 
Gottingen, was born on the 28th January 1809. His 
ta,ste for philology was awakened in his youth by the 
careful instiniclion ill Hebrew which he received 'froni his 
father, and although originally designed for the medical 
profession, he resolved upon a literary career. After 
brilliant studies at Gottingen he spent a year at Municb, 
where he was greatly impressed by the lectures of 
Schelling and Thierscli, and aftenvards settled as a 
teacher in Eranljfort. His pursuits were at first chiefi}^ 
classical, and his attention was diverted to Sanskrit l)}^ an 
accidental wager that lie would learn enough of the 
language in a few weeks to be able to revie'w a new book 
upon it. This feat he accomplished, and rivalled in later 
years when he learned Riissiaii in order to translate 
WasilietF’s work on Biiddhisin, For the time, however, 
his labours mne chiefly in cla>ssical and Semitic pluloiogy. 
At Gottingen, whither he had returned as priYat'Cloeent, 
he wrote a little ’work on the names of the Hebre'w 
months, proving that they were derived from the Persian, 
prepared the great article on India in Erscli and Gruber’s 
Ihicf/clopt&Ma^ and published from 1839 to 1842 the 
Lexicon of Greek Boats which gained him the Volney prize 
of the Institute of Iriance. From this time his attention 
was principally given to Sanskrit. He publ ished in 1 848 
his edition of the Smia Yeda; in 1852-54- his JArana/ of 
Sanshrity comprising a grammar and chrestomathy ; in 
1858 his practical Sanskrit Grammar, afterwards translated 
into English; and in 1859 his edition of iho Feint seka 
TanLra, with an extensive dissertation on the fables and 
mythologies of primitive nations. All these works had 
been produced uuder the pressure of poverty, the Govern- 
ment, whether from parsimony or from prejudice against 
his J'ewish extraction, refusing to make any substantial 
addition to Ms miserable salary as extra-professor at the 
University. At length, in 1862, the growing apprecia- 
tion of foreign scholars shamed it into making him an 
ordinary professor, and in 1866 Benfey published the 
laborious work by which he is, on the whole, best known, 
his great Sanskrit- LJnglish Dictionary, In 1869 he Tvrote 
a history of German philological research, especially 
Oriental, during the 19th century, In 1878 bis jubilee 
as doctor was celebrated by the publication of a volume 
of philological essays dedicated to him, and written by 
the first scholars in Germany. He had designed to close 
his literary labours by a grammar of Vedic Sanskrit, 
and wu-s actively preparing it when he was interrupted 
by a fatal illness, which terminated in his death at 
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Gottimgeii cn 26th June ISS! \ ii -j* • • 

various ^mtings was pubKsbed in 1890 T)rf>lHc‘ed°^bv^*t ^■’^‘1 U“ 1901 it was 78,448,735. Tie 

memoir by bis son. 
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Chittagong . CLittagmig . 

KoakhaJi 
Tippera 
H.iil Tracts . 


Rajsliahi 


Dina j pm- 
I Ii;.!.iBhalii 
[ Raiigpiir 
Bogra . 

1 ]'‘ab]ia , 
Darjiling 
Jalpaignri 


Bliagalpiir 


» Mongliyr 
Biiagalpur . 

Burn e a . 

Malda. 

Sonthai Parganas 


, Pafcna . 

Gaya . 
Shahabad . 
."MiazaUa-rpur 
Darbhanga „ 
Saran . 
(Jliainparan , 


I Burdwaii 


Burdwan 

Bankura 

B.irb]jinu 

.iMidiuMuir 

Ilooglily 

Havvrali 


i Uliota N'ag].nir Ha;^aribag]j . 
I Dibardaga , 

I Bingblinm . 

Manbhnin , 
Palauian 




Jrea and Population cf Pcnyal f iSOp 
_ Area, 'Number I J’''. 


1 l''3**5utiun. fbMi.sn.s of bS-Vi. | 

j Muletj. 

Keiualtrv | ^|'ou,k 

980,278 

446,740 

doarr./i 

234,814 081,560 

1,430.024 

802,147 

941.334 

617,981 

605,665 

1,137,509 2,573.593 

841,901 1,014.108 

947,493 1,888,827 

550,671 1,177M2 

645,281 1,250,946 

4,403,151 

4,131,975 8,535,120 

1,200,583 

893,091 

1,104,44.3 

1,788,616 

1,220,078 2,420,651/ 

90-1,228 3,797,820 

1,049,522 2,353,965 

1,638,570 8,472,186 

4,986,733 

4,857,304 9,844,127. 

615,808 
508,727 
on, 7 99 
59,500 

^-^•b299 1,290.167 

500,900 1,009,693 

871, 136 l,7S2d)35 

" 47,720 107,286 

2,095,9{;0 

2,094,121 j 4,190,081 

812,047 

654.338 

1,001,812 

418,916 

077,911 

123,046. 

364,659 

/48, 788 1,565,885 

658,998 1.81:1,896 

1,0U:J,(;.'.2 ! 2,065. 4(il 
"9S.578 1 ,317; !91 

6o!,48I 1.3()2!3fJ2 

100,208 22'b3Pj 

yi6,i!!,i;:! ij8.i’;i;-.2 

4,112,729 

3,906,458 8,019,187 

987,072 

1,004,865 

993,496 

399^917 

870,567 

1,0-18,949 4086 / 2 ™ 

1,027,831 2.032.690 

951,162 1.914,058 

415,002 ! 81!. 019 

883,029 I 1,751,190 


1>ntj,',ily (if 
I’opnl.-niDii I 

1-0 Si I mini i 

31 il'*. I 


8,58*2,490 


865,732 , 903,272 

1,045,011 1,093,320 

bn(b/99 1,072.538 

1,305,371 1,40(),071 

1,370,985 1,430,970 

1,333, 551' 
923,330 


1,133,920 

936,135 


1, 709, 004 
2,138.331 
2,063,337 
2,711,445 
2,801,955 
2,467,477 
1,859,465 


7,647,902 8,103,052 15,811,014^ 


'■682,872' 

525.941 

3Sik639 


709,(108 

543,727 

408,194 


1,308,100 1,323,416 

529,139 547,571 

304,890 350.321 


■ h39i;sso ■ 
1,069,608 
797,833 
2,031,516 I 
1,076,710 
7*21,211 i' 


3,800,581 


356,321 I 721/211 

58S8,2!i7,'-j-;:-:7,08Si^^ 


50ii,064. 

551,870 


697,357 

577,012 


3 / 1 , 4 ir I 2 a’o 7 i 


000,129 


21 M,;120 I .OOa.'JfiO 


!,a5i,oii» 


i,ifM,;i2] 

1,128.8,45 

545,488 

B193,32S 

590,770 

4,028.792 
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BENGAL 

Areci and .Population' of Bentjfal — coniinucd. 


Divisions. 

Districts. 

Area 

iu Square 
MilOvS. 

Number 
of Town.s ami 
Villages. 

Popu 

Males. 

lation, Census o1 

Females, 

iSi)X, 

Total. 

Density of 
Population 
to Square 
Mile. 

Orissa . « 

Cuttaclc. 

3,683 

5,429 

940,557 

997,114 

1,937,671 

533 


Puri. .... 

2,473 

5,000 

474,530 

470,468 

944,998 

382 


Balasore 

2,066 

6,311 

481,638 I 

512,987 

994.625 

481 1 


Angul and Kondmals . 

1,681 

1,443 

85,768 

81,290 

170,058 . 

101 



9,853 

18,183 

' 1,983,493 

2,064,859 

4,047,352 

4:11 

Total Bri 

tish Territory 

151,!)43i 

227,255 

35,568,299 

35,783,688 

71,346,987 

471 


^ Exclusive of the Simdarbansj about 5500 square miles. 
A.rea and Pojndaiion of AuUn'e States of Pengal (1891). 


Divisions, 

Area 

in Scpiare 
Milos. 

Number 
of Towns and j 
Village-s. 

Population, Census of iSQl. 

Density of 
Population 
to Square 
Mile. 

Males. 

Females, 

Total. 

Gooch Beliar . . . 

HillTippera . . . 

Tributary States : Orissa . . » 

,, ,5 Chota Kagpur 

Total Native States . 

Grand Total 

1,307 1 

4,086 ; 

14,387 1 

16,054 

1,154 ! 

11,385 ^ 

4,678 : 

302,457 

71,596 

849,450 

1 449,683 

276,411 
65,846 
847,260 i 
433,676 

578,868 

137,442 

1.696,710 

883,3.59 

443 

34 j 
118 1 
55 1 

j 

35,834 

17,217 ■ 

1,673,186 

1,623,193 

3,296,379 

93 I 

187,377 

244,472 ' 

1 37,236,485 

1 37,406,881 

I . 

74,648,8(1(5 

398 ; 


Biiice 1881 tlie population increased by nearly 7 per cent., which 
was below the rate of increase for India generally. But this in- 
crease of population was unequally distributed. In some of the 
central and nortlierii districts there was an actual decrea.se, 
attributed to the prevalence of malarial fever. In eastern Bengal, 
where the population is already very dense, the rate of increase was 
as high as 11 per cent, In the hilly country of Chota Kagpur, 
whore some emigration prevails, the increase was 10 per cent. 
Tlie extremely high rate of increase for native states (19 per 
cent., despite an actual df3Drease in Gooch Beliar) may he ascribed 
to more accurate ermraeration. Excluding tlie metropolitan 
districts of the Twenty-four Pargaiias and Hooghly, the greatest 
density of population is to be found in the Patna division, 
or Behar jiroper. Here two purely agricultural districts (Saraii 
and Huzarfarpiir) each support more than 900 persons on every 
sfpiare mile, being the highest density for all India, In Chota 
Nagpur the average density tails to 172 persons per square 
mile, Classilied according to religion, and. excluding native 
states, Hindus nmnhered 45,220,124, or 63 "4 per cent, of the total 
population, as compared with 64, *8 per cent, in 1881, showing 
tliat they increased less rapidly than other religions. Mahoin- 
niedans numbered 28,437,591, or 82 ‘85 per cent, being specially 
numerous in eastern Bengal, wliere in some districts tliey form 
more than two-thirds of the inhabitants. The fact that they have 
iiiei-eased more than the Hindus is explained partly by conversion 
and 2 )artly by their healthier mode of life. They eat more meat, 
and mari’y later. The Christians numbered 190,829, or '27 per 
cent. Of these, 28,301 -were Europeans, and 15,006 Eurasians, 
leaving 152,522 for native converts, who are most numerous in 
the Lohardaga district of Chota Nagpur. Buddhists and Jains 
together numbered 196,164, or '27 per cent. The Buddhists proper 
are almost confined to the half-Tibetan district of Darjiling and 
the half-Brirmese district of Chittagong. The few tMus are 
traders residing chiefly in Calcutta and Murshxdabad. Aboriginal 
tribes numbered 2, 294,, 506, or 2*4 per cent. They are found 
chiefiy in Chota Nagpur, the Sonthal Parganas, and the border 
districts of the Burdwrin division. In the native states of Bengal 
the proportion of aboriginal tribes rises as high as 14 per cent. 
Jews numbered 1447 ; Sikhs, 412 ; and Parsis, 179 ; leaving 5735 
for “others.” 

According to the preliminary returns of the cousus of 1901, the 
total population of Bengal amounted to 74,718,020 for British ter- 
ritory alone, showing an increase of nearly 5 per cent. In eastern 
Bengal the rate of increase was maintained ; but there m an actual 
decrease in the thickly populated tracts of Beliar. In the native 
states, which for the first time include Sikkim, the total popula- 
tion aanounted to 3,735,715, showing an apparent mcrease of 13 
per cent. 

"—Excluding Orissa, almost the entire area of Bengal was 
V brought under the permanent settlement of Lord Cornwallis in 
-1793. Consequently, no agricultural statistie.s are available, as 
for the rest of India. The foUoxving figures are little better than 
conjectural. The total cultivated area is estimated at 55 million 
acres, of which 10 milUons are cropped more than once. The 
htaple crop almost everywhere is rice, grown on 40 million acres, 

; while other food grains cover 15 million acres ; oil-seeds, 4 million 


acres; jute, 2 million: sugar-cane, 1 million; tobacco, 648,000; 
indigo,' 555,000; opium, 235,000; cotton, 167,000; tea, 128,000. 
The two crops grown under European supervision are indigo and 
tea. Indigo-planting has decreased in Bengal proper, but is still 
an important industry in northern Beliar. Tlie crop is a very 
fiiietiiating one, the total out- turn having been 58,000 maundsm 
lS96'97j comxmred with 94,000 rnaunch in tlie next year. Tlio 
following table gives the cliief statistics of tlie tea industry for 
1897, according to districts 



Number 

Area of 

Area 

imder 

Area 

under 

Out-turii of 

District. 

oi . 

Cardens. 

Gardens. 

Mature 

Plant. 

Iminature 

Plant. 

MamUactured 

Leaf. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1b. 

Darjiling . 

18{.> 

55,822 

48,588 

7,234 

11.597,260 

Jalpaiguri . 

285 

65,072 

46,905 

18,167 
■ 428 

24.232,816 

Cliittagong 1 

23 

4,024 

3, .596 

2,1.26,028 

Chittagong 

Hill Tmets 

} ■ i 

100 

100 


27,120 

Hazaribagh 

4 . 

611 

! 5S6 

25 

■ 36,200.- 

Loliardaga, 

21 1 

2} 438 

' 2,429 

■ 9 

931,695 

Total , 

520 ■ : 

128,067 

1 

i 102,204 

■ 

1 25,8(53 

38,950,615 


Tlie tea industry is almost confined to the hills of Darjiling, and 
the submontane tract of tlie Dwars (or Dooars) in Jalpaiguri. It 
is in ihe latter tract that most of the later extensions have taken 
place. The larger out-turn is apparentljT- due to the leaf being 
sent here from Darjiling to be manufactured. The returns show 
75,143 persons permanently employed, and a daily average of 
52,444 persons temporarily eniployedo Cinchona ‘is grown on 
Government plantations in the neighbourhood of Darjiling, ancl 
there manufactured into quinine. The total number of cinchona 
trees is about millions. In 1897-98 the croj) amounted to 
818,715 R) of dry bark. The output of the factorv was 10,149 lb 
of sulphate of quinine and 4075 iB of cinchona febrifuge. The 
gross receipts amounted to Ks.1,76,798, a net profit of Bs.11,682. 

Industries, — The chief coalfields of Bengal are near Baniganj in 
the Burdwau district, and at Karliarbari'and Giridih in Hazari- 
bagh. The industry has progressed rapidly, not only supplying 
fuel to the local railways and factories, but also exporting it by 
sea. In 1898 the aggregate output of all the Bengal collieries 
was 3,622,090 tons, valued at Ils. 96, 87,260, The total number 
of persons employed was 48,604, of whom 14,709 were women and 
2090 children. The following table gives the output for 1893-99, 
and also for earlier quinquennial periods : — 

Output of Coal Output of Coal 

in Bengal. Year. in Bengal. 

Tons. Tons. 

• ‘ 95/, 243 1895 . , 2,716,155 

1S83 . , 1,200,957 1896 . . 3,037,920 

1888 . . 1,380,594 1897 . . 3,142,497 . 

189S . . 1,902,866 1898 . . 3,022,090 

1894 , . 2,035,944 1899 . . 8,883,000 

The only important ironworks are those of the BaiTakur Company - 
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%vl.ich 15 779 tons were ?oC,nd «? ?; “ "f 

Ibinidries. consumed in the 

Eastern, Bengal. 

by steam or hydraulic power, enn lovlnriy Vonfi?“‘ 
hdUn^g^alde gives tl/e oideLtaU^er:^ 
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No. of 

i 

No. of 

No. of 


Mills. 

Looms. 

Spindles, 

i 

1.S95-96 

27 

10,400 

4,000,875 

L8!)t)-!.f7 

30 

12,011 

4,800,225 

1S07-DS 

33 

13,444. 

4,507,500 


Persons Ernploved. 

Men. 

! 

Women. 

Young 

Persons., 

Oluidren, 

60,073 

15,640 

40S2 

6 ■VJg 


17,092 

5049 

0^174 


10,905 

0023 

:i.0,405 


77,(J:i.s 

9i;t>5-l 

9vL7U(.5 


in i.o,.7o^ Liie nurnoer of cotton milk -.11 +1 . , 

hood, ^ was ten, with 200 looms and' 379 OR ncighbour- 
11,73*) liaiids O^hf* fni-<ii r\ 1 -1 j i-bw spindles, einployljifT 

yarn, chiefly 'of counts 

woven goods, chiefly d/MUis, ekuclan, aid shh-tinol '' 

also lour paper mills, employing 8222 hands with ^ f f 
o8 million Hi of paper, vhued at Rs.ig^?^ sio Thrt ;i'"- ', 
used are ra^ifs, iiite niii rm. \ ’ ’ -* tiit Jiidteiiitls 

gooippiality is produced. Tlie immbM of“Hciur'^r’u]!''V’'''^’'^^' “f 

“f hr X 

economically than any other in Ind , ti, '™i’ked more 

tho Gentiui ProvincS Vl 7l I f Ef‘gp-Na,gpiir, from 

SrBrigiSi“|» 

the Brahmapitei.'” ^e & ^00 
delta lioti of these have I 017^4 

SisSS~iaP|Ss 
teS Hr 

.i.,«,.u u./s;i„,is, S STWrish™, fr'- 

canals, and likewise does its best to keep open dm aH vl va^ ? 
wiiioh iorm the eaiiiinunieation between the inaiu'strciin nf i-l'^ 

ss.|iSRi?'i& 4 ;r 


imports — 
Foreign 
Coasting 

Total 

Kxporta— 

Foreign 

Coasting 


1893.94. 

Bs. 

31,03,61,126 

6,23,26,024 


1S97-9S. 

ks. 

31,80,17,449 

8,60,26,101 


37,20,88,050 


•12, 26, IS, .585 
(1,42,89,959 


39,90,-13,610 


46,31,20,317 

9,31,17,535 


Total 


■18,BS,.5S,,544 55,62,87,8.52 


95,58,81,-402 


Grand total 85,9.5.40,594 .,.v>c,or,-r„:i 

u ui„o, ft hile he lorcign exports liave imj, roved by S'a nor cent 
l he eon.sidCTable increase in both l.raiio,he,s of comsKilr trade is due 

J.HiiiiK,, and to tlio growing cx])ortatioii of coal and into niimi 
laetures. In loreign trade tlio rate of increase diir nt a tu- ot ' 
twenty years is 52 i.er cent for imports, and 45 per cent. ftHov W 

1 .e^‘3'mach!r^^ “1 materials,’ 

nicuis and ui.icliuieiy, oils, sugar, cotton twist, salt. Tlie nriiil 

... pal e.vports are jute tea, hides, opium, rice, oil-seod,s, indimiHac 

7^0 ™In 1^)7 r'n f7'‘l E™7incos and with 

Tjs‘i4 0q 97 miports by rail were valued at 

ius...4,0t)j97,8.)4, of which 6b percent, came .from the North-Western 

q Central Eroviiices. The principal articles 

T cotton, wheat, shell-lac, and oil-sL-ds The 

c..poitB by rail were valued at Rs. 12, 26,27,407, of which 71 ner 

Pi'ovin^s 'to the CeiiSal 

HtenV I r articles were cotton piece goods (more 

than one.iourth of the total), rice, coal, , gunny bakl iron 

tohf' sugar, herosene oil, cotton twistf gram and pulse 

raw silk, and salt. In 1897-98 the 
imports froni Assam by river steamer were valued at Jis 5 05 

Assam b,- in,ei steamer were valued at R,s.2,95,S4 76S td>irj1\r 
cotton piece goods (nearly one-third of the toik) 

twist, sugar, toliacco, and guimy i:ni^4. TLe 

impmtshom As.siUii by countrjboat were valued at kIi 27 10 ‘><14 

iit t’A' ^ ’ 1 °*'"'Sas. raw cotton, and dried fish, fl’ius exuorl’ 

boat were valued at Es.SS, 50,073, clnefi’' 



Capital 

Outlay. 

Be venue 
Beceipts. 

Working 

ExpeiLse.s. 

Simple 

interest. 

. ■ Excess 
Expend!- 

XfOSS 

pf*r 

. 




idire. 

emit. 

Ol’issa I*ro- 
! jeet 

Kh, 

2,03,02,141 

Bs. 

5,54,757 

_ Ks. 
0,42,752 

Hs. 

10, 27,. 510 

'.Es. ■ 

10,15,511 

3-83 

; ^liduapur 
OimU 

84,05,427 

2,75,030 

; ■2,41,83.1. 

3,31,130 

2,97,325 

3-5] 

1 Hijili I’idHl 
{ Camil 

20,15,242 j 

92,210 

40,107 

1,02,003 I 

50,020 

1*93 

> SoiH! Prn- 
j Je.efc 

2,67,01,549 

12,0C),!174 

0,30,320 

10, 37, .108 : 

4,00,400 1 

■P49 

I Total 

0,4.1., 74, 359 [ 

21,89,577 

14, 55,070 

24,97'', 817' 1 

17, (‘‘3, 310 

2.n'| 


S“Trisris. 


Ks 1 45 were valued, at 

oH'trV;;’: 1, it i'^t than one-third), other ibod 

5’J od-needs, cattle, hides, tobacco, qhee and timber I’ln* 
e.xports into aepal ty ere valued at Ks.l, 46,54, 634, cliieflv siiver 
tuioru than one-iilth), cotton piece goods, .salt, tobacco hnicE-s 

biass and copper, pronsions, .sugar, betel-nute, andiron. ’ > 

Au,,iwuslt'(iti(m.—nie admiiiistratiou of Bungul is coiidueted bv 
a iieutemmt-govenior, with a chief .secrotarv, too soire a tel in i 
three under-secrotarios. There is no e.xecutive Ooumdi ,Vl 
Madras and Bombay ; but there is a board of rcveuu.i cotisiint 
Eor legislative puriioscs tho Heutenamt-govctnor 
has a council ol twenty members, of whom not moi7th™ te, 
may be officials. Ol' tlm remaining memhera seven a?7n. ni ate 1 
ot; the recommendation of tho Calcutta corporatiom CHof 

tion^'Sii th-,^i™’'f pnbliS as.soem. 

110)1^, and thti ftoiicireof Calcutta uiiivmity. Tiic uuuibcr of 

. visions or Kagmir mnU 

The number of distriotes is 4-1, e-xctudiiu* the 
citiea of Calcutta and Howrah. The total number of civiranii 

7 life, saiiciioneti strength o{ the district iiolicc was 2o 788 of 'dl 

rauics. In addition, the mihvay police ni inbev,.d OST Sd the 
mihtaiy police 300. These nniiiers give a proportion m o 
policeman to every 2880 of the rinpulatiun, a mno i loher proportion 
than for India genera lly. The vijlngc police, oi .1 « 7fa.i 

number abo Ilf 1 6*0, 000. » 4 j ^ .uutitLiaa.ii, ■ 

Ar»uj.~SiiiQa the reor;.pniaition of the Indian army in 1895 
■irky”®®, tmdor a lieutenant-gmieral, coin t irises Vli 

„b'f 7™ of two litetickss 

di 'te'i ^t f ’"^1° if ® ‘ rf’r-*®. wluc-h only one—.the Presideiiov 

itert if o*’ Bengal. Apart from 

ioic v\ liiiam and Larracikhur, near Calcutta t]u4 /u.iir -i-i 

important military ate, , ion 'is Hinapin n“ar VatL 

included ni the uinalui bad d Strict, In 1S9S the streiuTth nf* 

tet“f1-o7l“'“T’ 23.252 European and SJ,S2V„ati(:*troop.i! 

total .10,0 1 4. In addition there were 13,085 enrolled voluateers • 
XoMf 6W«racHg--.ExolinJiiig Calcntta the number of Cnw‘ 
l.alitm.s in Bengal m 151. The number of persons wUhin mn™ai 
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limits is 2,722,000, or less than 4 per cent, of the total impulatlon. 
The number of electors is 469,000, or about one in six ot the 
inhabitants. The ninnieipalities vary in sixe, Irom Patna with 
168,000 persons to Nalchiti with’ only 16 7h ; the majority, how- 
ever, liave between 5000 and 15,000. The rule is that two-thirds 
of the municipal coinmissioiiers sliall be elected liy the rate-ipayers. 
Put in a few cases (27 in all) the Government exercises the right 
of nomination. Out of a. total of 2183 com irdss loners, 1172 are 
cbxtted ami 1011 iiom mated ; 349 are officials and 1S34 lion- 
olUcials ; 1949 are Indians and 234 Europeans. Tlie classes most 
inmiorously represented are lawyers, landholders, merciia.nts, 
doctors, and sclioolmasters. In 1897-98, tlio aggregate municipal 
inconie was Its. 33, 00, 000, of which Ks. 26, 79, 000 was derived from 
taxation, the average incidence of taxation being nearly It. 1 per head. 
The aggregate expenditure "was Rs. 36, 00, 000, ofwluch Rs. 10,68,000 
was (io voted to conservaricj^, Iis.5,04,o6o to buildingB and roads, 
Ks. 3, 7 6,000 to wxiter-supjdy and drainage, Ks.S, 62,000 to hospitals 
and vaccination, Es.2, 82,000 to ])olLce, ligliting, and tire preven- 
tion, and Ks.l, 32,000 to education. 

The number of district boards is 38, and of local hoards 104. 
Tliesc Ijodies possess no power of taxation, but; administer certain 
funds made over to them for expenditure on roads and bridges, 
education, hos})itals, &o. On, the district boards the number of 
members is 794, of whom 32S are elected by the local Ixiards. On 
the local boaixb the number of members is 1253, of whom 413 are 
ebeotod. Of the total num];Kir of both (2047), 1635 are non-offioials, 
and 1761 are Indians. In 1S97'9S, tlie total income of the boards 
was Rs. 65,80,000, of which Rs. 39,20, 000 was derived from road 
cess, Rb. 12, 20,000 from tolls at ferries, &e., Rs.4,7 0,000 from 
loos at cattle pounds, kc., and Ks. 5, 40, 000 from a Govern- 
ment grant. The total expenditure was Rs.69,1 0,000, of wdiich 
Ks. 37, 90, 000 W71S devoted to roads, bridges, kc., Rs. 12, 00, 000 to 
education, 113.3,00,000 to hospitals, and Ks.2,60, 000 to sanitation 
and 'Water-supply. 

liGvemie Wild li^x-pendlfm/re. — The net revenue of Bengal for 1897-98 
(ill tens of rupees), was Kx. 14, 340, 376, classified thus: Imperial, 
Kx.10,051,972 ; provincial, Kx.3,7S3,460 ; local, Kx. 504,944. The 
net expenditure lor the same period was Ex. 4, 375,988 : Imperial, 
Ex. 87, 584; provincial, Ex. 3,670, 72 1 ; local, Kx. 617,683. Of the 
total revenue, Kx. 3, 945, 951 wxis derived from land, Kx. 2, 4 43, 364 
from salt, Kx. 1,759, 285 from stamps, Kx.l, 444,919 from customs, 
and Kx. 1,273, 766 from excise, 

following table gives the chief statistics of 
education in Bengal for the three, quiiiqiiemiial years, 1886-87, 
1891-92, and 18964)7:— V 
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1, 122/280 
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52,854 
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SiVicial 

ScliooLa 

'■ ' ISO 1 

5,878 

270 

7,438 

19S 

8,359 

Private 

Iiistilutions 

4,22;i 

' 45,508 

. ia,so8 

139,594 

12,207 

120,182 

Total . , 


1,3(32,102 

07,824 

1,531,005 

67,847 

1,674,775 


iii-ui v-o aui.n'K laii ptti Lioiuiiii j lu. cciiegcs, sccoiiuary, 

and ])rimary schools. The geneihi rate of increase' in pupils was 
12 per cent, during the first quinquennium, and 9 per cent,' during 
the second, which is in both cases somewhat below the rate of 
increasf3 for India generally. If we compare the inmiber of pmpils 
with the e.stiniated population of school-goiDg age (15 jicr cent, of 
the total population), the increaso in ten yeaiV lias been Iro.m^^I^^ 
to 15 ‘2 per cent. Taking girls alone, the number at school 
increased from 88,731 in 1891-92 to 105,919 in 1896-97, or by 19 
per cent., while the proportion to the female popiihition of school- 
going age rose from 1*61 to 1*93 per cent. Expenditure on educa- 
tion increased from Rs.7S,S7,383 in , 1SS6-S7 to Bs. 1,09, 68, 685 
in 1SD6-97. The total expenditure has increased faster than 
total number of pupils, the rate of iricrease being 19 per cent in 
the first quinqueniuiim, and 17 per cent, in tlia second. But by 
for the larger share of this irierea.se has come from fees and other 
sources/* cideiiy missionary eontrihutions and subscriptions. Alto- 
gether, the proportion of the total expenditure borne by public 
.funds fell in ten years from 40*8 to 36*1 }}er cent. In secondary 
Bchools alone public funds cojitribifte less than one-fifth. 

' PuMk Bengal ha.s been fortunate in e.scapiug to a 

great extent the fovo calamities of famine and plague which recently 
nlllicted Central and Western India. 'The drouglit of 1896-97 did 
•indeed extend to Bengal, but not to such an extent as to cause actual 
ftunme. , The distress was most acute in the densely populated dis- 
fo'icis oi Kortliern Bcliar, and in the remote hills of Ohota Kagpur 
Keduemg the persons relieved to tewmH of one day, the not result 
of the operations from fet to last shows that in tlie fifteen affected 


districts 61 , 018,611 individuals were employed on works for one 
day, and 70,783,120 were fed gratuitously. The total expenditure 
on fomine relief amounted to Ks.l,08,03,7»S, of which 118.63,00,000 
were spent on wages and Ks, 32, 00, 000 on food. Plague first 
appeared at Calciitta in a sporadic form in April 1898, but 
down to April of the following year the total number of deaths 
ascribed to plague throughout" the province was less than 1000, 
compared with' 191,000 for Bombay. At the beginning of 1900, 
however, there was a serious recrudescence of idague at Calcutta, 
and a very malignant outbreak in tlie district of Patna, which 
caused 1000 deatlis a week. In the early moiitlis of 1901, plague 
again appeared in the same regions. During. 1900 tlie total 
number of deaths from plague in Beriga,! wnis 37,265, and during 
the first three months of' 1901 as many as 62,402 deaths had 
occurred. The earthipiake of Kith June 1897, which had its 
centre of disturbance in Assam, was felt throughout eastern 
and northern Bengal. In all the large towns the masonry 
buildings unre severely damaged or totall}?' wrecked. The pm;- 
manent^way of the railways also siilfered. Tiie total cost of repairs 
to Govennnent hLiildmg.s alone was estimated at Es.lOjOOjOOO, 
while the losses to private individuals may liave amounted to a 
crore of rupees (say, £666,000). The total number of deatlis 
returned was only 135. Ihir more destructive to life was the 
cyclone and stormwave that broke over CJiittagong district on tlie 
night of 24th October 1897. Apart from damage to shipping and 
buildings, the low-lying hinds along the coast were completely 
submerged, and in niaiiy villages half the inhabitants weie 
dro-wned. Tlie loss of liuman lives was reported to lie about 
14,000, and the number of cattle drowned about 15,000. As 
usual in such cases, a severe outbreak of cholera followed in tlie 
track of the storm- wave. Anotlier natural calamity'' on a lai'ge 
scale occurred at Darjiling in October 1899. Torrential rains 
caused a series of landslips, carrying away houses and breaking up 
the hill railway. The loss of life was returned at 300, indu'd iug 
several English school oMldren, and the value of pn-operty de- 
.strojed at Rs.25,00,000. (j, S. Co.) 

Berseha^i® . See Tkipoll 


01* SIo Filipe be BEKG’iTELi.ixV, a towh 
of Portuguese West Africa^ capital of district Bengnella, 
stands on a bay of the same name, and is connected with, 
its einpioriiiin, Catumbedla, by a railway. Popitlation, 
2500. The district of Bengixella expiorts spirits, cotton, 
india-rubber, mix, cocoanuts, hides, guniKS, ivoiy, salt, Ac. 
—the pirincipal being india-mbber (=£358,200 in 1S9G). 
The total trade increased from ^ISOjOOO in 1886 to 
v£669,100 ill 1896, and ^534,666 in 1899, 


^ a department of Bolivia. Occupying the N.E. 
part of the republic and extending to the Ptio Beni wliich 
is its wBst boundary, it borders o.o the department of La 
Paz and the territory of Madi*e de Dios. The river Guapoj'e 
foiTus its boundary to the east where it touches Brazil. To 
the south its limits are the departiiieiits of Gocliabamba and 
Santa Cruz. Its area is 1 00, 580 square iiiiles. The popula,- 
tion in 1893 numbered 25,760, and in 1898, 18,640, mostly 
Indians: The capital, Trinidad (5000), is .situated on the 
Mamore. The department is divided into three provinces. 
In 1898 there were 24 schools with 700 pupils. 

BeninB— The old kingdom of Benin has been in- 
corporated in Southern Nigeria. Fev/ Europeans visited 
Benin city in the period 1875 to 1891. Consul Annesley 
saw the king ill 1890 with the hopes of making a treaty, 
but failed in Ms object. In March 1892 Captain Vice- 
Consul Gallwey (now Lieut, - Colonel H,.L. Gallwey, 
C.M.G,, B.S.O.) succeeded in concluding a treaty with tlie 
king Overanii. The treaty, however, proved of no avail, 
mid the Idng kept as aloof as of old from any outside 
interference. In January 1897, the Acting Consul-General 
tl . R, Phillips and eiglit Europeans were brutally massacred 
ou the road from Gwato to Benin city whilst on a mission 
to the king. A punitive expedition (see below) was organ- 
ized under the command of Admiral Sir Ilany Rawson, 
}v.G.B., and the city was assaulted and captured on 18th 
February 1897, The king and chiefs respons.lble for the 
massacre having been placed on their trial by Sir Ralph 
Moor, K.C.M.G., the king ■was deposed, and deported to 
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Old.. Calabar^ and tlie cliiefs, six. in. all, were executed. 
Tlie cliief offender was not brongiit to justice until a 
second punitive expedition in 1899 completed the pacifica- 
tion of the country. After the removal of the king in 
September 18975 a council of chiefs was appointed. This 
council carries on the government of the wliole Beni 
countiy, and is presided over by the Eesident. Up to 
1897 the only trade product allowed by tiie king was 
palm oil. Uow an extensive trade is done in oil^ Jiernels, 
timberj ivory, rubber, &c. In the laibber and timber 
industries great strides have been made. TJie rubber 
forests can only be worked under license and regulations 
protecting the trees and vines from damage and de- 
struction, and a close season of six montlis in every year 
is enforced. To the considerable advantage of native 
owners Europeans take out timber concessions, the 
inaxiriram extent of a concession being 9 square miles. A 
commodious llesidenc}’', built of bricks and timber procured 
on the spot, has l;)een erected in the city, and a military 
post and prison were established there in 1897. Great 
attention is paid to tlie sanitary condition of the town. 
The chiefs and people are rebuilding their houses, and are 
generally contented with the new order of things* The 
roads round about are kept in good condition ; rubber 
nurseries havai been started; and Government reservations 
for elepliants will be arranged for. The population of the 
city of Benin is about 5000. (h. l. a.) 

The BrituJb ExpedfiMon of 1897.-— This expedition was 
a remarkable example of good organization hastily inipro-^ 
vised. The news of the massacre of Mr Ehillips's party 
reached Rear “Admiral Eawsoii, the cx)Triniaiider“iii-clii,ef 
on the Cape station, on 4th Ja..niiary 1897. The flagship 
St. George was at Simons Town. Tlie small craft were 
dispGi’sed, Tiie Thexeiis and Forte at ]\raita had lje.e.ii 
ordered to join the Capo command. TJie Muliura trans- 
port was ehariered in the l.l urines for the purposes of tJm 
expedition. In tiwmt.y-nine days a force of 1800 men, 
coming from three ii]a.ces bclmnen 3000 and 1500 miles 
fi’om die Berlin rivei’, was landed, orgunized, equipjiud, and 
provided with traus]>ort. Ei\'o days later the city of Benlu 
was taken, and in twelve, days more tlie men wore re- 
emliarked, and the ships coalisi and ready fur any further 
service. This font is probably unique. The pilau of 
operations was to move upon Benin in a single column 
from IVanlgi, making demonstrations at (livato and Bapo- 
bar ill order to distract the attention oi the Beni from tlie 
main advance. Four companies of llansas from the 
force of the Niger Coiupany iT'otoctorato preceded tlie 
naval expedition, and were omployisl in ma/king a- road 
7 miles long between lYarrigi and. Ceri on Oiogbo 
Creek* Fifty native scouts wore raised at Lagos and 
rendercil useful service* About 800 carriers were obtained 
from the tribes in tlio neighbourhood of New Benin. On. 
11 til February the admiral with the bluejackets and 
marines landed at Warrigi, and marched to Ceri. On the 
.following day an advanced piarty of bluejackets and Hausas 
with two Maxim guns proceeded up the creek, and landing 
at Oiogbo were soon afterwards fired on fro.rii the thick 
Imsh. On the 14th the advance guard under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hamilton moved 5 miles in the direction of Benin, 
being co instantly under lire, Agagi, 4 miles farther, was 
reached on the 1 5th. after further hgliting. Here the ex- 
lietdecl water supply was not found, and as it was necessary 
to carry at least three days’ together with live days’ 

rations, the expedition had to l:>o reorganized, and to leave 
behind every inari not absolutely necessary* On the 16th a 
fresh start was made, the Beni constantly firing from the 
bush and l.ieing dislodged by volleys and the ]\Iaxims. On 
the 17th Benin was occupied after further fighting* Borne 
rockets fired at random in the »stt|.)posed direction of the 
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tenvn fell in the Juju compound and created a panic, which 
caused the place to be abandoned. On the following day 
tl].e much-needed water was obtained. The town., wliieli 
was found to be reeking of human sacrilices, was partly 
burned, and on the 22nd the expedition started on its 
return, leaving the .Hausas in piossession. Meanwhile thti 
Pliilom.elf Barra.m, and Widgeon anchored off the entrance 
to Gwato Creek on tlie 8th, and on the 9th. an advance 
in boats was made under (kiptain OlJrijiaghan, B 
Qwato rvas found deserted on the IQtli, and vm-s burned 
after an liour’s engagement with tlie Beni. The Fhmhe, 
A.lecto^ and Ahgpie supplied a foi’ce under Cajitain Mk'Gill, 
.11. N., wliich occupied Bapobar on. the Otli, and \va.s atta.cked 
on the 20tli. The total losses of the expedition were 10 
killed, including 2 othcors (Lieut.-CoTiiijruider Pril^cliard 
and Burgeon Igyffe), and 32 'wounded, including 5 oflicers, 
Btaff-Burgeon Way died of sunstroke at Warrigl The 
operations, tliough brief, threw a lieavy and contiiiiious 
strain upon tlie forces. Tlieir inarlved success was due to 
tlie excellent organization devised by the naval, officers 
and to tlie great care bestowed upon details. King Duboar 
of Benin ‘was subsequently captured, and the country 
has quietly passed under British administration. The 
reign of wholesale murder has ended, and trade is dss 
veloping ill wdiat 'was once the 'worst human, shambles of 
Africa. (g. s. c.) 


(1811 -1884), 

Anglo -American lawyer, of Jewish descent, was born a 
British subject at Bt Croix in the West Indies on the 
11th of August 1811, and wris successively an American 
lawyer, a leading Confederate politician, and a distin- 
guislied English l^arrister. He nventrially died in Paris 
a domiciled Frenchman. After 1815 iiis parents lived 
in Wilmington, North Carolina, and lie -went to Yale 
in 1825 for his education, but left witlu.uit taking a 
degree, and entered an attorney’s office In Ni.w Orleans, 
He was admitted to the New Oilcans bar in 1832. lie 
compiled ‘udth Ins friend Slidell a- vuluabhi- digest of 
decisions of the Bupriuiu* Courts of New Orh.’.ans and 
Louisiana ; and as it partnei* in the ftriu of Slidell, Benjamin, 
and Conrad, he enjoyed n. good ]».ractice. In 1848 lie "was 
admitted a coiincilior of the Bupi'eine Court, and in 1852 
he was elected a senator fo.!: Louisiana, i’rom ‘which date he 
took an active y^art in ])oliti€S, declining to accept a judge- 
ship of the Bupremc* Court. In 1861 ho witlidrcuv from 
the Senate, left Wfishington, and actively espoused the 
Corafederate cause. He joined Jefferson Davis’s provisional 
government as attorney-general, becoming afterwards Ids 
secretary for 'war (1861-62), and chief secret a.iy of state 
(1862-65), Although at tinit^s subject to fierce criticism 
^Y]th regard to matters of administration and finance, he 
wars recognized as one of the ablest men on the Confederate 
side, and ho remained 'with Jefferson Davis to the last, 
sharing lu>s flight after the surremh^r at A.ppoinattox, and 
only leaving him shortly before his capture, because 
Benjamin found liimself unable to go farther on horse- 
back. Ho escaped from tlie coast of Fh.uida in an open 
boat, and after many vicissitiuk^s reached Liverpool, Eng- 
land, an exile. Bhortly afterwards his remaining property 
was lost in the failure of Overend and Giirne^x 

111 London Benjamin "was alile to earn a lii.tle money 
by journalism, and on the 1 3th of January 1866 lie entered 
Lincoln’s Inn. He received a hospitable welcome from 
the English legal profession. The miluence of lilnglisli 
judges who kniAv his abilities and his circumBtances 
enabled him to be called to the bar on the Gth of d une I8665 
dispensing wdth tlie usual three years of studcntslnp, and 
lie acquired his first knowledge of tlie practice and methods 
of English couits as 'the pupil of Mr 0. E« Pollock (after- 
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A\'ards Baron Pollock)., Mr Pollock fully rec^^ Ms 
aMlities and tliey became iimi Mends during tlieir joint 
lives,. Benjainin was naturally an apt and useful pupil; 
for instance, an opinion of Mr Pollock, wliicb for long 
guided tlie London police in the exercise of their right 
to search prisoners, is mentioned by him as having 
been really composed by Benjamin during his pupillage, 
Benjamin joined the ISI'orthern Circuit, and a large propor- 
tion of his early practice came from solicitors at Liverpool 
■who had correspondents in New Orleans. His business 
gradiiaily increased, and having in 18T 2 received a patent 
of precedence, he was on the 2ncl of November in that year 
called within the bar as a Queen’s Counsel. In addition 
to his knowledge of law and of commercial matte]:’S he had 
eonsiderable eloquence, and a power of marshalling his 
facts and liis arguments that rendered him extremely 
elfective, par' ticxdarly before judges. He was less successful 
in addressing juries, and for sometime towards the close 
of his career did not take i\%«' ymms work, but in the 
Court of Appeal and House of Lords and before the 
Judicial Committee of tlie Privy Council he enjoyed a 
very large practice, making for some time fully £15,000 
a year. The question of raising him to tlie bench was 
seriously considered by Lord Cairns, who, however, seems 
tohavethoughtthattlieungrudgmghospitaiit 3 ^andgood- 
^ ^ ^ ^ -which Benjamin had been received by the 

English legal profession had gone far enough. For some 
time: to'wards the close of his career symptoms of 
diabetes and cardiac weakness manifested themselves in 
Benjainin, much as they did in Sir George Jessel, another 
great Jewish lawyer ivho died a year before him, and he 
suflered from the results of a fall from a tramcar in 
Paris, ‘where he had built himself a house, and wiiei'e lie 
used to spend his vacations ‘xvith liis wife, who ■was a 
Freiicliwoinan. He retired to Paris at Christmas in 1882 
and never returned to his practice, his medical advisers 
ha\i.iig ordered liiin absolute rest. He only cauio back to 
Lundc)]! in order to be entertained hy tiie bench and bar 
of England at a bam'juet in the Inner Temple Hall, on 
the rJOtli of Juno 1883 : and ho died at Paris ou the Otli 
of .May 188.L 

In person J. P. Benjamin was tliick-sfit, stout, and 
Jo wish-looking, with a close-cait beard and an mqjrossion 
of gi'cat shrewdness. An early portrait of him is to be 
found facing page 242 in Jetlerson Ha vis’s liise and Fall 
4 of the CoNfhderate Government. His political history ma}^ 

be traced in tliat work, and in American histories and 
articles dealing xvith the period in which he -was promi- 
nent, such, as Draper’s American Civil fVar, von Holst’s 
e, (Jamtiintional Histori/ of the Jlnited Idiates^ and Stephens’s 

Ilhtory of the Umted States, Many allusions to his 
; ■ , EnglisJi career wiil. be found in wmrks describing English 

lawyers of his period, and there are some interesting 
' reininiscencus of him by Baron Pollock in the Fortnighth/ 

iteview for March 1.898. A portrait of him' in his later 
'.:q life 'was painted by Piercy and ejigraved by Bnfie. His 

1 .. > Treatise on the Law of Sale of Fersortal Property toith 

f.pf , Jieferen-ces to the American Decisimis and to the FrenFi 

P _ Code md Civil Law — a bulky volume kno'wn to practi- 

^ ’ tioners as Benjamin on Sales — is the principal text-book 

C';. G' / 'on its subject, and a fitting monument of the author’s 
career at the English bar, of his iudustr^^ and learning; 

I , of the >speeches made by him during his Aniericah 

career have been published, (e. a. ar. ) 

/; Benplgseris Rydcilph worn (1824-1902), Ger- 
v ./P < politician, was bom at Liineburg on the lOtli of 

-.'A ■ ' ' ' , , IS^L He ■was descended from an old Hanoverian 
, .family, his father being an officer in the Hanoverian 
’/P' p' ‘ 'army, -who rose to the rank of general, and also held 




diplomatic appointments. Bennigsen, having studied at 
the University of Gottingen, entered the Hanoverian 
civil service. In 1855 he was elected a member of 
tlie second chamber ; and as the Government refused 
to allow him leave of absence from his official duties 
he resigned his post in the public service. He at once 
became the recognized leader oi the Liberal opposition 
to the reactionary Government, but must be distin- 
guished from Count Bennigsen, a member of t]ie same 
family, and son of the distinguished Ilussian general, win.) 
%vas also one of the parliameirtary leaders at the time. 
What gave Bennigsen his importance not only in Hanover, 
but throughout the -whole of Geriminy, was the founda- 
tion of the National Yerein, -wliicli was due to him, 
and of -which he was president. This society, which 
arose out of the public excitement created by the war 
Inetween France and Austria, had for its object the forma- 
tion of a national party vdiich should strive for the unity 
and the constitutional liberty of the whole FatherlaiKl. 
It united the moderate Liberals throughout Germany, and 
at once became a great political pow'er, notwithstandiug 
all the efforts of the governments, and especially of t]‘ie 
king of Hanover, to suppress it. In 1866 Bennigsen used 
all his irifiuence to keep Ilanover .neutral in the con diet 
betwee'ii Prussia and Austria, but in vain. He took no 
part in the war, but his brother, wlio was an olBcer in the 
P.riissian army, was killed in Bohemia. In May of this 
year he had an important iritervie'w -with .Bismarck, -who 
wished to secure Ms support for the reform of the Com 
federation, and after the -war •n-as over at once accepted 
the ]X)sition of a Prussian, subject, and took bis seiit in 
the i)iet of the North German Confederation and in the 
, Prussian parliament. He used liis iniiiience to procure as 
miich autouoiny as possible for the province of Hanover, 
but -was a strong opponent of the Gkieljjli pavt\v He Avas 
one of the three Hanoverians, IVindtliorst and J\iic(iiel being 
the other two, who at ouco -won for the represeniiitii-es of 
the conquered p.rovirice ihe lead in botli the Prussian and 
German pa,rliaments. The National Yerein, its 'work being 
done, was mw? dissolved ; but Btmiiigsen ivas cineiiy iu- 
>struni.eiital in founding a neAV political pa,rty — ihe National 
Liberals, — who, wdiile they su]>[)orled Bisniarekh iiatloiia] 
policy, hoped to secure the constitutional doA'clopment of 
the country. For the next thirty -years he icas ] resident 
of tlie ]>arty, and ivas (lie must inliueiitial of the parlia- 
mentary leaders. It AVas cliiefly owing tu him that the 
building up of tlie internal institutions o.f the empire Avas 
carried on Avitlioiit the open breach betAVeen Bismarck 
and the parliament, Avhich "was often iinniineiit. Many 
amendments suggested by him Avere .introduced in tiie 
debates on the constitution; in 1870 be undertook a, 
mission to South Germany to strengthen the national 
party there, and AA’-aa consulted by Bismarck Avliile a't 
Yersailles. It ivas he Avlio brought about the (iompromise 
on the Alilitary Bill in 1874. In 1877 he AA^as offered the 
post of Auce-cliaiicelJor Avith a seat in the Prussian 
ministry, hut refused it because Bismarck or the king 
Avould not agree to his conditions. From this time his 
relations with the Government AA’-ere less friendly, and in 
1878 he brought about the rejection of the ffrst Socialist 
Bill In 1883 he resigned his seat in parliament owing 
to the reactio.iiaiy measures of the GoA^eniment, Avhich 
made it impossible for him to continue his former co- 
operation with Bismarck, but returned in 1 887 to support 
the coalition of national parties. One of the first acts of 
the Emperor lYilliam II. was to appoint him president of 
the prOAunce of Hanover, In 1897 he resigned this post 
and retired from public life, 
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bishop at oiiC'.e net to work to biiihi a ratlie^lra], aiul the 
ethii'ts which wore made to raise the necessary funds liid 
] lerhapB more than an}'thing else to draw the whole diocese 
together. - Tlio foujidatioii-Btone wus laid on d^Otli May 
18S0, and the work went steadily forward. The south or 
Bensoii transBj>t comuieiriorates Ins episcopate; and on ord 
Noveraber 1887 tliecathcdral^ so far as then (*onipleted, was 
eonseeraled. Tlie na.ve will conirneuiorate his primacy. 

Arch])isho};> Tait died on 3rd December 1882, and, to 
the joy of most elmrch-peojde, Dr Benson was nominated 
as liis successor : his election by the chapter of Cantorbury 
was confirmed on 3rd i\[areli 18S3, and he was enthroned 
on 29th Jiarch,. It ma}' be said 'witJiout liesitation that 
' Ms primacy was one of almost unprecedented activity, and 
, that he bore the lion’s share of a]} that was done. No 
Archbishop of Canterbury since the lloforination exer- 

• cised such an infiiience outside the British Isles as he 
did. hrerpient cominunic^ations passed between him and 
tile heads of the Eastern Churches. "With their cordial 
approval a bishop was again consecrated, after six ^mars’ 

\ interval (1881-87), to liave charge over the Anglican con- 
gregations in Jerusalem and the East ; and the features 
whicli had formerly made the plan objectionable to many 
English, churchmen were now abolished. In 1886, after 
mu(‘h carefni investigation, he founded the Archbishop’s 
■ Mission to the Assy.rian Christians,” having for its object 
the insti'uction and the strengthening from -within of t],ie 
^‘Kestorian” churches of the East [Nbstokian OHUjR.CH]. 
An interchange of courtesies with the Metropolitan of 
r Kieii, on the occasion of the 900tli anniversary of the con- 
version of Bnssia (188S), led to furtlier intercourse, which 
has already done iiiucd! to bruig about a better under- 
standing between the English and Eussian churches. 
With regard to the lionian Coinmunion his action was 
. perha|.>s less happy, in 1894 the A.bbe Portal (who, in 

• common with many other French clergy, had been led ly 
his sim.lies to accept the valhlity of English orders) was .in 
E'ngland, and an interview was souglit on Iris beh[:d.f with 

, Dr Benson, iu which the question was discussed of a 
]K)Ssiblo with the Papacy. The Ai-chhislnop 

. ' refnsc'd to take any ])art in such a ]jla.n, and subse(jnent 
.;,,evenl'B only .shownd the wisdom of this course. But there 
tverc many wjio felt that, the.n as at other times, some act of 
courtesy on the part of the .English primate might have 
smooflnul the way for possible action iu the future. With 
' the other clnirehes of the Anglican Gommiinion (I/.?'.) the 
■; Archbishop’s relations were cordial in the extreme, and 
.. .grew” . ever closer as time wont on. Particular questions of 
’ importance, the Jerusale.m bishopric, the healing of the 
, CkiicYiBo schism in the diocese of Ilatal, the organization of 
' ■ native ministries, and the like, occupied no small part of 
Ms time ; and although he held unilinchingly to all the 
t acenstomed rights and prerogatives of his see, he did all 
'■'in his power to foster the growth of local chiii’clies. But 
■y’it-;Hvas the ^vork at home -whieli occupied' most, of Ms. 

energies. That he in no ^vay slighted diocesan work had 
i been shown at Truro. He complained now that the ' bishbps^ 
wei'e ■ bishops of their dioceses but not bishops of 
-^ England,” and did all he could to make the Church a 
greato religious force in English life. Pie sat on the 
J;'|ldeMskBticaI '' Oourt^^ Commission (1881-83) and the 
ri'wmting Commission (1888-90). He brought Bills into 
, to,, reform;' Church Patronage and Church; 
^cipHuepand -worked imremittingly for years in their 

■ ^d^pThedatter ’ bec^ 1892, and the former 

SligedMn-ife Bill, which passed in 1898 

wrote and^, spoke vigorously against ^ 
^^^Dfeestabikhmeht {1B93) ;’'and in thefollowiUg year^ ; 

ezistihg/ agencies- fer 'Ghiiroh- 


jirnpur hiritruction than imd previously been the ca.se. He ' 
was largely instrumc'-ntal in the inanguration rd’ the .House 


of Laymen in the province of Canterbury (I8v8b) ; he made 
diligent inquiries as to the internal order of the Hister- 
hofKlB of which lie was visitor; from 1884 onwards he 
gave regular Bible readings for ladies in Lambeth Palace 
Chapel. But tlie must important ecclesiastical event of 
Ms primacy was nndonbtediy the judgment iu the ease of 
the Bishop of Lincoln [Lincoln Jubo^lENt], in which the 
law of the pi-ayer-book is i investigated, as it had never 
l)ceii ];)efore, from the standpoint of the whole history of 
the English Church. In 1S96 the ArehMshop paid a 
long-promised visit to Ireland, to see the working of the 
sister Church. He was received wdth enthusiasm, but the 
work which bis tour entailed over-fatigued him. On 
Sunday morning, 11th October, just after his return, 
whilst on a visit to Mr Gladstone, lie expired in Hawmrden 
Parish Cliurch of heart failure, just as the Absolution was 
vsaid at I^Iattins. 

.Arclibisliop Benson left numerous wTitings, including a 
valuable essay on 'The Cathedral (London, 1878), and vari- 
ous charges and volumes of sermons and addresses. Put 
'ills two chief wBrks, posthumously published, are his 
C'lipriau (London, 1897), a work of great learning, which 
had occupied him at intervals since early manhood ; and 
The Aporalypsc, mi Introductory tSlndy (London, 1900), 
intei’esting and beautiful, but limited, by tlie fact that the 
method of study is that of a Greek play, not of a Hebrew 
apoealy])se. The Arehbisluqfs Inunvledgi^ of the past 
WAS both, -wide and minute, Init it was tliat of an antiquary 
rather than of an historian. think,” writes his son, 
‘G.IO w'as more interested in modern movements for their 
resemblance io ancient than rice mrsdT His sermons are 
very noble, •written in a styde which is over-corn ])ressed and 
often obscure, but full of love, of faith, of large-hearted- 
ness. He w'as a liymn-writer of a liigh order, as may be 
seen, for example, in ^’0 Throned, O Cb’owmed” and ^'^The 
Splendours of Thy Gloiy, Lord,” which he wrote for the 
WeUinytoii CoUec/e Ilymn^^^^ wliicli he edited, and in his 
beautiful version of UrhB Beata. His ‘\grandeur in .social 
function ” was u.neqx.iailed, and Iiis intoiests w-ero very 
wide. But alxove all else lie wtis a great ecclesiastic. He 
paid less atteidion to secular politics than Archbisliop 
Tait ; but if a man is to be judged by the efiect of liis 
-work, it .is Benson, and not Tait, who should be described 
as a great statesiuan. His biograpliy, by Ms son, rcn^eals 


him as a inan of do\'out and holy life, imjailsive indetxl 
and masterful, but one who learned self-restraint by 
strenuous endeavour. 


A. 0. Blnsox. Life of ArchMshop Ii€n$on, 2 vols. London, 
1899, — J, 11. Bek-n-akd, Archbishop) Iknsim in Ireland 1897.— 
(purrte/rhf Oct. 1897, art. * ‘ ArehbiHhop Benson” (by 

L. T. Bibdin)/ ’ ‘ ^vv. E. Co.) ' 


Bentliainy Georg^e (IS00-1S84), British botanist, ' y'J . ,• 
was born at Stoke, near Portsmouth, England, 22nd Septein-- y : ■ 
ber ISOQ. Hi.s father Sir Sam iiel Beritham, was the only ■ ■ 


brother of Jeremy Bentham, the publicist, and of seurcely j' -y 
inferior ability though in a diherent direction. Devoting P 
himself in early life to. the study of naval architecture, 

Saniuel w”ent to liussia to visit the naval establishiiieiU‘8 iuy:'Rf-; 
the Baltic and Black Seas. He wavS induced to enter dhe’Viijt 
service of the Empress patherine IL, built :a- hotllla.^ 

■ gunboats and defeated, the Turkish iieeL ■ Eor this 

^^was made, in addition do other honoiu‘s,,a colonel of ,as^||| 

^cavalry regiment On' the, death 'of' the Elmpreas _ 

■'' turned 'to ■ England to be - 'employed 

■ -was 'Sent- ( I8-05-07)' again, to 'Bussia " "to ;ouperihteUaf 

building of some ships- for - the British, ui^vyvy''‘-'H6 
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Michigau, ILB.A,, situated, in tlie soatliecii part of the lower 

J '.t.. peiiiuHiila, Oil Ht flostiph river and ou Lake Micliiga-n, at aiv 

' v altitnde of 596 feet The. city has three railways and a 

largtj lake commerce. Pojmlation (1 900), 0562. 

, Bera-fis or the Bkrahs, the familiar 3iame of a 

" province in Centuil India, olilcially styled the .Haidarabad 

j.' V. ' Assigned Districts, It is administered on the lines of a | : 

^ . British province by a commissioner, who is suhoi-dinate to | i 

the resident at Hairlaral^ad. The ancient capital was 
Elliclipur; the admin is trative headquarters are now at 
, , Ainraoli, while Akola is the residence of the judicial 

< ^ / eoiiiinissioner. Tlie six districts of Beiar are — Amraoti, 

i Akola, lilllichpur, Biildana, Wun, Basiin. Its area covers 

i;.'.; b ’ • \17,718 square miles. The population in 1891 was2, 897,480 ; 

' , the average density being 164 persons per scpiare mile, 

, ' , ranging from 238 in the fertile plain of iVinraoti to 120 in 

’ ' ■ ’ .b. . Wun, and only 29 in the hilly tract of Elliehpur. Classified 

*' according to religion, Hindus numbered 2,531,791, or 87 

: /, ’ A. ' - percent, of the total population ; ATahomiiiedans, 207,681, 

^ , or 7 per cent. ; aboriginal tribes, 137,108, or 5 per cent, 

.pA; 7 i, ' ' ehiefiy in the two hilly districts of Wun and Ellichpur ; ' 

Christians, 1359, of whom 330 were Europeans and 318 
, ^ Eurasians, leaving 711 for native converts, chiefly in 

^ ‘ Amraoti and Akola Jains, 18,952 ; Parsees, 432 ; Bilchs, 

t . . . 177; and others,” 6. In 1901 the population was 

■ 2,752,418, showing a decrease of 5 j'jer cent., eompared 

. with an increase of 8 per cent, in the preceding decade. 

Exchkl ing the Ifilly tract in Ellichpur kn own as the Melgliat, 
k ■ ■ ' whicli has never been surveyed for revenue, it is estimated 

- t iiat only 2 pei* cent of the total area available for cultivation 

' rema ins unoccupied. Tlie incidence of land revenue is nearly 

R.I per acre. In 1897-98, out of a total cultivated area of 
\ " 6,625,806 acres, only 18,078 were twice cropped. The 

; ‘ ■ , irrigated area was 80,981 acres, almost entirely from wells, 

• ' ' ■■ ■ and mainly in the district of Biildana. The two staple 

' . , ' crops of Berar are millet and cotton, each of which is 

A ' A " ' - . ordinarily giwvn on about ono-tliird of the ciiltivated area. 

^ ' Xext in importance come wheat, oil-seeds, and pulse. In 

^ ■ " 1HD7-98, the area under cotton was 2,150,709 acres. The 

exports of cotton to Bombay average about 320,000 bales 
of 392 11), valued at ^8.3,00,00,000 (say £2,000,000 
' : ; ■' sterling). In 1897 there were altogether 79 cotton 

* . factories under inspection. The daily number of o|‘)cra- 

' lives employed wa.s 7547. The cotton mill at Badnera 

pA; ^ ‘ looms and 15,976 spindles, and employs 1386 

A . I ; ' ' hands, of whom 677 are adult males. In 1898 the out- 

of twist and yarn equal to 2,298,767 
; ' ^ - .p ' , R), and 2339 bales of cloth. There are also three oil-mills 

I steam, of wdiich two at x4.mraoti in 1898 pro- 

^ diiced 236,150 gallons of oil and 2181 tons of oil-cake. 

Goal exists, but no mines are worked. Berar is traversed 
l>y; the iSTagpur line of the Great Indian Peninsula railway. 
The average imports and exports by rail, for the quin- 
.. quennial ’ period ending 1897, Avere valued at — imports, 
r ‘Bs. 1,87, 0^000, and exports (mainly raw cotton) 
9,7, 56,000. Tl)e results of the famine were shown in 
lB974)8’by a i'eduction of one-half in the export of grain 
and o|bseeds, while the export of hides and the import 
The export of raw cotton was little 
i A / Aaf^ct-ed.; but this almost entirely ceased in the stiU more 
' In 1897-98 the total pro- 


Es.43, 65, 1 80 to the civil departimuds, Ks. 7, 1 G, 1 37 to piihlic 
works, and .Es.3,66,816 to famine relief. There wus con- 
sequently it deficit ; and for the first lime for )uore than 
twenty years nothing could ].)e paid over to the Nizam, 
In 1897-98 the local revenue amounted to Hs.8,55,9(>7, 
ami the local expenditure amounted to Bs.9,()4,()70. The 
muTiici]ralities in Berar number 1 2, with an aggregate 
population of 170,912, There are 6 distinct boards, with. 
21 subordinate taluk boards. In 1897-98 the aggregate 
income of the district boards tvas Rs.7, 14,030, the 
iiggregate expenditure was Bs. 6, 06, 006. Tlie following 
table gives the cliief statistics of education in Berar for 
the years 1886-87 and 1896-97 


Secondary Schools . 

.Schools, i Pupils. 1 School 
20 I t.OPo I 2S 

Pi'iiiuuy Schools 

. ■ OS.*; :38.5:i0 3324 

Special Schools . 

■ . ^ !■ { . ■ 96 1 ^ 4 

Private Institutions . 

26 1 840 ! fi 

i ■ 1 

Total 

. ! 9SS ! 48,661 ! 1861 


provincial expenditure amounted 


Com])ared with tlie estimated population of school-going ' ' A' 
age, the propo::i()u of boys at scliool rose in ten years ; 

from 20'4 to 22*6 per cent. ; wliile the proportion of ^ 

girls at school has risen from *7 to 1 -8 pier cent. The 

expenditure on education in 1886-87 was Bs.4,20,574, 
and in 1896-97 Bs.4,5-1,962. Berar sulfered from 
famine in 1890-97, and again in 1899-1900. In June 
1900 the niaxiiimm ninuber of persons in receijit of 
relief -was 510,000, or 18 ].»cr cent, of tlic trjtal popula- ' 
tion. (.K s. On. ) 

BcrO-ti chief towMi of the saujak in wiiieh it gives 

its name, foiMuing part of tlie ^i]ayct of Janina, South ., v'; 

Albania, Turkey hi Euvo].)e. The population numbers 
12,000, consisting wliolly of xVllianians, of whom alumt 
half are Orthodox Christians, a!:id the remainder .Mahom- A 

medaus. ’ ; 

n ((.^zecli, JJuroun)^ an old maiuifactiiring town 
in the government - district of Horowitz in .BoJiemiu, 

Austria, south-west of Pi’ague, iit rhe eoiitiuerc'e of the 
Beraiiii with the Litawai river, [t is the .«leat of important 
textile industry, siigar-refining, eoriMnillmg, and brewing. 
Lime-kilns and the manufaetnre of cement, and sintdiing 
and iron works are carried on in tlie envii’ons. In 1890 ’ ' 

it had 7265 Czech inJiahitants ; in 1900, 9693, 

BcrfoeirSa- — The mingled aboriginal wliite races of •, '■ ■' 
the "North African coast — hence known as Barbary — arc nowr • 
chiefly confined to the highlands, where they still maintain ^ i/ 
then* owm unwTitten hniguage, split up into many dialects, 
although for nearly a thousand years they have ]>rofesst'd ' 

Islam. Ethnologists are not agreed as to the division in 
which to class either their stock or their language, which r'A?--) ’ 
latter approximates to the Hamitic group in its vocabulary, 
but to the Semitic in its coiistnietion ; and until, in recent . .■ A-, / 

years, French students made known the peculiarities of the ' ' ^ 

Algerian section, very little had been ascertained 'regarding ‘ ’ ■ : A 

them, except that under the Carthaginian generals they . ^ ^ ^A 
were the valiant foes of Rome, and under Arab generals 
the conquerors of Spain. In Alorocco they still maintain ' 
a semi-independence.' Among themselves they arelmowm ' ' . 
as Imaztghan, *bFree-men” {b, Amazigh), and by various local 
names, but by the Moors as Brhber Berber). Whetheiv 

name from the n.atives and applied it to other tribes of ' 

, uncouth tongue, or whether the natives fearpedrit froni; jA 
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K Its railway station is on t.htj lino between Antwerp | at Fara il'AiWa are the largest liiion and woollen mills in 
■tissels, Popnlation (18ft0), 9384 ; (1807), 19,698. Italy. Twelve cotton-sjnnning works bavo. i'c-eenliy be.ain 
rck-SUr-Mer, a seaside resort in the arnm- Tim silk imlusky lias luaiutaiiwd its impcirt: 

out of Moiitroail, department of Pas - de - Cblais, tJie ]n-orajeo, _w iile in tlie eity printing ami 

!, 53 miles in direct lino W. by N. of xinus, with btliogiaphy bavc especially udvaiicod. \iivious arlifioial 
.s on branch line of railway ‘ from xibluivillc to wipidy the doiriainis of agriculture. The 

pie. It comprises two ],.arts, Berck-villo and Borck- 
The latter has a tine sandy beach. There are large ' ’ ^ 

m’s hospitals, the climate proving ])eculiarly bene- p ini' ' , ' 

11 the treatment of scrofulous all'cctions. xVbout 100 ?^,V, !?->-- ' ^ -f h 

ire emuloved in tlio fisheries. mtkI ]inrriTi.o\« form flip -iJO, j /o, (iJOl) •(-{.)/ (l. bi.) 


sul n'lrb. Its raihvay station is on the line between Antwerp 
and Brussels, Population, (1880), 9384 ; (189T), 19,696, 

^ Berck-syr-^erg, a seaside resort in the arron-’ 
dissemeiit of Montreiiil, department of Pas ^ de “• ( 'alais, 
France, 53 miles in direct line W. by N, of Arras, with 
stations on branch line of raih\^ay from Abbeville to 
Boulogne. It comprises two jiarts, Berck-ville and Berek- 
plage. The latter has a tine sandy beach. There are largo 
childreiBs hospitals, the climate proving jieculiarly liene- 
iicial ill the treatment of scrofulous alfections. About 100 
floats are employed in the fisheries, and licrrings form the 
staple of an active trade. Fishiiig boats are built. Popm 
iatiou (1881), 3999; (1896), 5787. 

BerOgSSlAsZi a corporate toivn of Hungary, 
oa|>ital of the county of Bereg, 57 miles Ji by N. of Tokay. 
Saxons were the original settlers in the 13th century ; now 
almost the entire population (96:-d)) is Magyar. There are 
administrative and other offices ; also a state gymnasium. 

BerezOVSkly Za-VOCi, a wealthy village of east 
Hussia, on the eastern slope of the Urals, on Pyshina river, 
8 miles north-east of Ekaterinburg. It is one of the largest 
settlements of the government of Perm and the centre of 
an important mining region of tlie same name, where gold 
is extracted from quartz veins. The crushing of the quartz 


B0r|J’ecl0rfi a town of Germany, in the territory of ( 
Hamburg, 10 miles by rail E, ]>y S. from ilie city. It pro- 
liuces vegetables and fruit for the Hamburg markets, and »• 
carries on tanning, glass nianufaeturo, brewing, and brick*- ‘ • 
imiking. It received town rights in 1275, lielonged to ' 
Liibeck and Hamburg (xmjointiy from 1420 to 1867, ami ' ' , 
in the latter year was bought by Hamburg, Popuktion 
(1885), 5209; (1895), 8297; (1000), 10,250, , y 

B©fg’0fljg a seaport, fortress, and bisln^fs see of 
Norway, forming a separate county (amf) by itself, on the 
W. coast, in 60" 23' N. lat., and 5^ 18' E. long. The new ' 
buildings iricludo vSt John's church (1893), the Exhibition 
Building (containing fisheries museum, Jre.), an observu* . 


used to be made at Berezovskiy Zavod, but is now done toiy, a fine exchange, a biological station, and an aquarium,' 
at other works as well. The population, wdiicli was 10,189 Both Ibsen and Bjilrnson were connected with the theatre. , 
in 1885, has decreased since, and has chieiiy taken to the Bergen is the birthplace of the poets Holberg ( 1684-1 754) 
manufacture of boots, stone-cutting, and cabinet-inaking. an«l 'Weihaven (1807'-i873), of Dahl, the painter (1788- 
a town of Spain, in the province of P>aree- 185^ ), of Ole Bull, the violinist (l8 10-1 8^0), and of Grieg, 
Iona, on a spur of the Pyrenees, on the right bank of the composer, -.here arty^statues to Holbei'g (1884) aiid 
river Llobrcgat. It is partly built on rising ground, and P^’c^ident of in 1815-10 ami 1818. 


partly on the level ])lain. It has a theatre, casinos, au<l 
a line parish church with throe naves. Here was estab- 
lished the fii‘st cotton industry of Oatalonia, and the liousc 
di Targneil invented the bergadaims” weaving machinery 
long used in the |n*ovinee. In the neighbourhood there 
are lignite beds of im]H)rtance, {iml liaiF^y, oats, corn, and 
maize are grown in the hills around Berga,. It is snpposeil 
t{* be the Gastrum Be/n/imn of Livy, It wa,s taken and 
retaken often in the I7tli and ]8th centuries by the French 
and 8j>a-niards, and by Liberals and Oarlists in the 19th. 
Population, 5239. 

Berg'a.mOj chief town of the province of Bergamo, 

‘ '■ Lombardy, Italy. A large public slaughter-house, a cattle 

, market, and a provincial asylum for 700 inmates (cost- 

ing J^GOjOOO), have been built, electric tramways and 
lighting have been introduced, and a funicular railway has 
, , been constructed between the modern town and the ancient 

city on the hill. Several nc‘AV streets have been opene<i 
and works erected to protect the town against torrents 
. ^ from tlie surrounding heights. The launicijial library has, 

' . r ' since 1875, been ermched by bequests from Donizetti, 
‘ L *' Meyer, Spaveuta, and Bavelli, and now possesses 100,000 
, ' volumes. The Fine Arts Academy, founded in 1797 by 

k ' Count Giac-omo Carrara, has likawi.s6 been enriched by 
. / , ' legacies. The catliedral has been restored and completed, 
,< the ancient baptistery reconstructed by the side of the 
‘ OoUeoni ehai.»el, and the house of the famous Goudottiero 

i Donizetti and Meyer, natives of Bergamo, The elementary 


The mercantile fleet in 1899 numbered some 370 vessels, ^ ‘ 

with an aggregate of 541,200 tons, as compared with 350 

vessels of 370,000 tons owned by Ghristiania in the suiue 

year, Bergen’s preponderance being due to her larger 

jmmber of iron sleamsliips. In 1879 Bergmi ranked , , 

I after Christiania, Arendal, Btavanger, and Drammen ; k 

i in 1900 she ranked first. The trade <4' the town grew . ; 

i from a total of £2,316,700 (imports £1,475,700, expmls > 

I £871,000) in 1879 to £3,595,600 (imports £2,223,000, ' ' \ : 

exports £d, 372, 600) in 1897. The stajde of the trade is ^ ' 
iisli — codfish, herrings, cod-liver oil, and other fish pro 
ducts, anchovies, lobsters, d^c. The other cxjiorts of chief - ' 

importance are butter, copper ore, and hides. The imports , - * ■ 

consist principally of coal (125,000 to 190,000 tons unfin- . • ^ ; 

ally), steainshijiS; salt, cereals and flour, groceries, winuK 
and spij’its. The port was entered and cleared liy a total ; . ‘ 

of 690,200 tons in 1898. Bergen is not a great nianu- 
fac taring city. Its chief industries arc coime<.''ted with i-; 

the preparation of fish products and with sliipbuildijig ; but . ' , 


there are also cotton and woollen 'weaving, with rnanU- ' . 

facture of paper, glass, earthen%vare, tobatico, cordage, a.nd . ' , . ' 

distilleries. Bergen is connected by rail with ‘\'ossc- — 
^vvangeu: inltheHtti®oy,:;a>diiriaUdd'';;o||67^ 
a beginning was made with the eontiniiaiice of this line 
through flio fjclds (ftjls) to connect with Christiank. , In ■ ' ' ’ j 

feat, passing through a tunnel 5796 yard.s long a tan altitude - ‘ ^ | 

North Brsibiint- HolktnrL nbrmt 15 miles nortli of Antwerb. • 
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■ Berg0ra.€g clilef town, of arroitdiH'^ementj department 
of DordogJiej France, 19 itdies B.SAV, of Perigneux, at tlie 
iuterseetion of tlic rail.'W!tyvS from liLounie to Biiissun, and 
'Ang^mlinne te.MarBiaiids, . ExtenslYe trade Is luaiiitained 
ill irnflleK, grain, and cLestiiuts, cojisiderablt.? tjiiarititieB oi; 
the last being sent to England. There arc line nurseries, 
and a.u important salmon fishery at the Salve tte reservoir. : 
Poimlatioii (1881), 10,022; (1S9G), 10,697; comm. 
13,594: (1900), 15,982. 

BerhamporOj tlie name of two towns in Britisli 
India, ill Bengal and Madras. (1) Tlie headquarters of 
Muo'^bidubad district, in Bengal, is situated on the left bank 
of the river Bliagiratiri, a miles below Mursliidabad city. 
Popiiiation, abont 25,500. Bcrliaiupoi'e was fixed ii]>on 
-after the battle of Plassey as the site of the cliief military 
station for Bengal ; and a huge square of brick barracks 
Avas creeled in 1707, at a cost of £300,000. Here was 
conimitted the first overt act of the mutiny, on 25th 
February 1857. No troops arc now stationed here, 
airl tiic barracks have been utilized for a jail, a lunatic 
asylum, and other civil buildingvS. The old cemetery con- 

■ tains many interesting tonibs, including those of Warren 
Hastings^ first wife, the Irish adventurer George Thomas, 

, and the hero of Mrs Slierwoodts tale, Little Ilenrj/ and 
liis JJearer, A college, founded by Government in 1853, 
•was inade over in 1S8S to a local committee, being mainly 
supported lyy tlie munificence of the late Hani Svarnainayi. 
(2) The headquarters of Ganjain district, in Madras, is 

■ situated in 19'" 18' lat. and 84'' iS' E. long., about 
9 miles from the sea-coast. It is a station on the East 

' Coast raiiwajq wliicli connects Ck-iciitta with Madras, 
Population, about 25,500, Berhainpore has a military caii- 
, tonment, containing a wing of a native regiment, sometimes 
distinguished as Baiipur, There is some iveaving of silk 
ciolli, and export trade in sugar. There are two chu3:ch.es 
•; ajid four printing-presses. The (allege, originally founded 
'•by Government, is now maintained by tlie Haja of Kallikota, 

B0ri*«bOf l« — Beri-bori is de,scribcd as a specific form 
of multiple pcrxphenil neuritis, endemic in certain latitudes, 

• and liable to epidemic difiiision. (For periplioral neiiritiSg 
'* see PatiR) LOGY, Ifenropniholofjf/.) According to I)r Man- 
hson, it is a. disease of the- greatest autk] iii ty, and known 
'.'to the Cldnesc from an extremely remote period. At one 
•time its importance as a tropical disease was generally 
' recogjiized, but it gradually di'opped out of sight and was 
■forgotten, initii an epidemic in Brazil in 1863, and the 
opening up of Japan, wliere it prevaihs extensively under 
an<itlier na-mc, brought it again into notice. Tlie recog- 
r.iiitiq3:i of. its character as essentially a form of peripheral 
. '.TiBiiritis i.s quite recent, and due to the researches of 
Bcheube inid Eiily in Japan, and of Pekelharing and Wink- 
ler in tho Dutch Indies. The geographical diKtribution of 
berbbori is between 45° M. and 35" B. It occurs in Japan, 
Korea, and on the Ghinese coast south of fSIiaughai ; ■ in 


it have not hitherto been siKXfessfiil. It is obviously 
ccmmninicable from }.iei'sori to persou ” (Maiuson), but may 
be carried' fronx‘]Jace to place. It clings to particular 
localities, buildings, and ships, iii wliieli it bus a givid 
fcendoucy to occur; for instance, it is ap»t to break out 
again and again on certain vessels trading to the East. It 
haunts low-lying districts along the comst, and t].io banks of. 
rivers. Moisture and Jjjgli temperature are j-eqnired to 
deveb]) its activity, wliidi is fiul-her favouix'd by l>;id 
ventilation, overcrowding, and luidcrfecdiiig. Borne 
writers have suggested that it is allixxi to nmlaria, but 
it has not the same geogra] diieal distributhm, and the 
s 3 unptoms are ciitircly different. Tlie absence of fever 
seems to exclude tlic theory of a nacruq>arasitc. Another 
hypotliesis is that it is caused ly unAvlioJcsoinc diet. The 
expierieiico of tlie Japanese navy 2 )oints strongly in this 
direction. Beri-beri was constantly puBvaleiit among the 
sailors until 1884, when the dietaiy was cliaoged. A 
striking and progressive diminution at on<3e set in, and 
continued until the disease wholly disappeared. Major 
llonald Boss has sugge-sted that beri-beri is really arseni( 3 al 
pjoisoning. Many facts about it support the idea that it is 
some form of chronic poisoning, but at present there is 
nothing pointing to arsenic. One would ratlier exjiect it 
to be soiTKi fungoid growth affecting grain, such as rice or 
maize, or some other food -stuff eomnionl^r used in the 
localities where heri-heri is p»reY'alent, and among sailors. 
The conditions under which their food is jeept on board 
certain ships might explain the tendency of tlie disease to 
haunt particular vessels. 

The most susaqfiible age is from 15 tu 40, Children 
under 15 and persons over 50 or 60 are rarely attacked. 
Men are more lialfie than women, llace has no intiuenee. 
Previous attacks powerfully prudispost',. 

The symptonus are mainly those of peripheral neAiritis 
with special imphcatioi] of the phrenic and pneiimo-gastric 
nerves. There is usually a premonitoiy stage, in wliicli 
the patient is languid, easily tired, depressed, and com- 
plains of numbness, stiffness, and cramps in the legs; the 
ankles arc cedeniatoiis and the face is piifiy. After this, 
pronounced symptoms set in raindly, the patient suddenly 
loses power in. the legs and is hardly able to walk or stand'; 
this paresis is accompanied by partial anavsthesia, and l;y 
burning or tingling .soiisaticms hi the feet, legs, and arms'; 
the finger-tips are numb, the calf musedes tender. Tlmse 
symptoms increase : tlie aKierna becomes general, the 
paralj^sis ^more marked; breathlessness and palpitation 
come on in. paroxysms; the urine is greatly diminishecL 
There is no ever, unless it is of an incidental character, 
and no brain >ymptoins aviso. The patient may remain 
lu this condition ior several days or "weeks, "when the 
symptoms begin to subside. On the di.sappearance of the 
cfidema the liiiiscles of the leg. are found to be atrcqfiiied. 
Becovery is very sloiv, but appears to be certain when once 
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lCoi'ea, .ana cm the. l!Jiinese coast .south rjf Hiiaugliai; in begun. When death occura it fe usually from synuopeS 
^Mnuila, ..Tongtiug, Cochin . China, Buiiua, Singapore,, through over-distension of the lisai’t. lllie mortality varies 
.Malarca, Java, and the neighbotu'ing islands j also in gr-oatly, from 2 to 60 per cent, of the cases. , The disease is 
•ACoylon, yiam-itius, iladagaacar, and the ea-st coast of said to be extremely fatal amom' the Makvs After 
::yric4. ' In the Western Iienusipw it is found in Cuba, death there is found to be serous infiltration into all the' 
';ik9(uu-a,/yoneziieIa, and bouth America. Hus distribution , tissues, .and :bifteh..hiBmorr]iages' "into'- the ■niuscles^'and- 

.erobably fiirther' nerves, but the inost.importaut lesion is de^feneI■ation;of■• 
S>fst^gatem ahow that the disease is much more widely, the peripheral nerves. ■ ■: . The cerebi'O-spinal emitres ' Ure' not 

n t^iedin ships to, pi.stralia and affected, and the, degeneration of the nei-ve-fibros is more 

aud;'..q3r -Manson has ‘‘knowi it origmato m the oharked the farther they are ffom tlie point of origin ! • The 
LondopAiv the crews of sMps wHeh 3M been m impKcation of tiie phrepie and paenmo-g.mtrie nerves, a«d 
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'■ ln‘.i)i,u luure |H’ofolnenfc in oiio case and .some iu another. 

" - IVro is no s])c<dfic ti'eatiucufc iV.r The Kiost 

]ni[ror{:u;nt inea,snro is tlio re}m')Val ot patients fvuni the 
loealliy. if this is dune tlicj generally^ recover spou- 
i;ui.oously, which again is in keeping with the theory 
of ehronic jinisoning. Svinptom.s may lie treated as they 
.'•erise. For prevention it is advisable to move otlier J^eople 
romi the .saine hjcality, or witlniraw" tlami from the opera- 
non of the same intluence whatever it may be. 

])a it\TKic’K ANSON. Tnyplcal 7>/.sw.sr.s*, now od.. 1000. A 
iijH })ii>Iiogra]>hy iw giveii by Dr Mansoii in Allbutt’s Synicoi of 

:: liMmllcine, (a. .Sa) 

or 'Boiu.slav, a towm of soullnwest lliissia, 
government a-nd 4() milc.s N.F. ot Ivherson, situated 
<ai the left bank of the Dnieper. It is sn]>|>osed t(} liave 
]ieen founded in .1450 by tJie Turk.s, It contains steam 
iioiir-mills. The p(,)].>ulatioa is 12,081. 

B0rja,g a town of Bi»ain, provimje of Alnieriaj in a 
valley to the east of the ilio Grande. The country around 
lierja is mostly luountaiiious, and ptxxliices in a few valleys 
cereals, -wine, oil, oranges, espa,rto gra.ss, and fruits. Lead 
mines are iu the district, and paper, cotton good.s, and linen 
are manufactured in the town. Population (1897), 1 2, 1 1 6. 




Berkeley, 


city of Alameda county, California, 


IJ.8.A., .situated in 37“ 52' N. lat., and 122“ lf>' W. 
kmg., on tliB ea.st .sljore of >San Francisco Bay, adjoining 
.Oakland on the north and opposite Ban Francisco. It is 
traversed by twa> branches of the Southern Pacific railway. 

■ ■ It is the site of the Univtn-sity of Calif oniis., founded iu 
1858, one tjf tlie largest and mo.st ])rosperous educational 
institutions in the state. It i.s richly endowed, having 
property valued at §8,000,000 and an income exceeding 
§500,000. Besitle.s the literary, scienitifie, and engineering 
do}.)artment.s, Wiiieh are at Berkch\y, it has law, medical, 
and oilier (h^partments in San Frauci.scu, and an a.stronO" 
mb.-al (.dxservatory (Lick) on klouiit liaiiiiltoii near San 
Jose. Its ]>rofessors and instructors in all <le]KU*tnieiits hi 
LOGO nuiubered 4-H3, an«l its students 3024-, about 4U per 
cent, of whom were w'oineu. IVgailatioa (1890), 5101 ; 
(1900), 13,214. 

y Berkeley Fort* See Nile. 

Berkeleys, Riiles Joseph (1803-1889), British 
L>in;ani.st, ivas born in 1803 a.t Biggin, Northants, and 
"went to Rugby and Christs College, (kimbridge. He took 
holy order.s, and wms curate at Margate ami .^^^rket 
Harborougli, afterwaivls being viear of Sibbertoft. An 
English country ciorgyman of good family, he had 
acrpiired so enthu.siastic a love of cryptugainic botany 
In his early years that he soon beciimo. well kuowm as the 
leatling British authority on Fungi and plant pathology, a 

■ ■ '.position he maintained till .very late in life. Berkeley 

■ A-.^ywas especially famous as a systematist iu •mycology, some 

- . 3.000 speities of Ftmgi being credited to him, |;>ut it would - 
V 1)0 ail error to regard Mm as merely a specialist in this 

' hlireotiojL \im Litroducfioti to Ort/ptogmm IJotmip^ piil)- 
lished ill 18o7', and Ms papers on Vegetable Pathology 
y-y un the QardenAyf^ Ohromth in 1854 and onwards, show 
that ho hati a very broad grasp of the whole domain 
■ piotpholpgy -AS'AindOrstdpd) in-i/those 
.'b.: ilaiys; ' Moreover, "it should' be 'pointed out that Borkeloy 
commenced his work as a held naturalist and collector, his 

- \ earhest objects of study having bepii the Mollusca and 
|;);(f;f>ther' branches of zoology, as, testified by his papers iu the 

Jowmt and the,Jfu://&^'i^ of Wiihtml Mistorp^ 

^ .and ; d 8|’Cr bis 'a 

as;fekshpwn- by Mis 
ud^J?Ungf^ and by the admit- 


by Fkpti}jjhtitora isfikwm^ and the gra.pe mildew, to whuli ',y -.b'y 

ho gave the name Oidum, IWkeri^ and {he pathogimic ' \ 

Fungi uf wheat nisi, iiup mikbnv, and wirions disc.iases <4 ' . ' 

enhliugo, jxmr.s, eoilee, onions, tomatoes, Ac., wen* jio- " ^ ^ 

jnrtant in insults on the life-Jiistoiy of tiiese ]hvs{s, at a 
titne whou very little wvis knowm of such matter.s, and , 

must always be considered in any historical account of the V, ■ 

remarkable a.dvauces in the biology of these organisms . 

which wane nmde betwneu 1850 and 1880 ; and wlicn it ia / 
remembered that this wank was done vvitlmut any of the 
modern appliances or training of a properly oquippetl , „y ' b ' - k , m 
laboratory, the signiiicanec of lieikeleyk genius as a 
].)ioneer gaims cousideiubly iu imporlance. It is as the ^ . 

founder uf .British, mycology, however, that Berkeley's b'V,.. * 

.name w'ill live in the M.story of botany, and Ms .most iin- •' y 

portant wa:uk is contained iu the account of native British ^ 

Fungi in Sir AV. Hooker’s BrUidi Flora (183G), the LUt'o- ' V , f 
diictio’ihto Crpptogamic Botanp and in his Ovtlhieii 

of British. Fungologp together with his magnlticent m 

herbarium of over 9000 species now at Kew. This collect ‘ ' yk 
tioii i.s enriched by nnmerous notes and sketehos, and ’ ^ . 

forms one of the must important typo series in the world. 

Eerkcleybs writing.s abound In evidence of his appreciation ■ - 

(.>f the labours nf others, wiiether as collaborators with 
himself as a eolltxdor, a.^ were Broome in England ami . - . .bA 

Curti.s in Amcri(.*a, or as workers in foreign countries with ^ ' - . ■ * 

whom ho had corrcspomled or whose wan*ks he had studied, • \ A 

as in the ea.se of tlie I'lilasne.y <3' Bary, Bi’ing.sheim, 

Ikie.N, and other (buitinuital workers engaged, like him- ' A 

self, in laying tlie foundations of modern cryptogamic w,' / 

botany. Berkeley died in July 1889. He was a man of ^ y, A 
refined and courteous beuring, an aeeomplisiied classical ' * ; 
student, w.it]i the, simph* and imalest habits that befit 1-’' j 

a man of true learning. A list of liis j.ui]h(*atious wall bo ^ ■ y- 

found in \he (httofogtio <f Bokrtljir, Fajurs ei the Royal 
Society, and sketches of his life in Froc. IL S, vol. xUbfi.,' '’AAb'bJbyAtlb'^ 
1890, p. 9, i)y Sir Josepli Hooker, and Annals of Hotnnp^ ' - ‘'b 

vuL xL, 1897, by Sir \V. T. Thisclton-Dyer. (n. M. w.) - ^bb' y\y;A 

Berkliampsteads^Great, a luarkot town and * ^ y,, ^ ^ 

railway station, in the AVatford parliamentary division of b . s. . y 

Hertfurdshire, England, 20 miles N.AV. of London. The ' . , ] 

grammar school has been exteude<l, and a high school for ' , ' : " 

girls, on the same foundation, e.stablished. The sewTragi) b; ’ ‘ f '' 

is improved. A large chemical factory has been cstab- . :A J 

lished. Area of ancient parish, of wLich the prejjent ” \f\\ ^ 

parish and urban district is only part (since 1898),. 43fi4 , . . f v . Ay j 

acres; jmpulation (1881), 4485; (1891), 5034; (1901), J. - 

5219. ' . ; .>ibiv:.Avl®:bibl^bl 

BerkshirOi a south-eastern euanty of England,' . ^ / 

bounded IST. and N.E. by the Thames, S.E. by Surrey, fSb f ' b''b ' ' b! 

by Hampshire, and AV. by Wilts. '' "Ay:A'b 

Area, and Pojmlatlim. — The luea of the uixduit ccimty b •■it)2,2‘24 ” ^ ib ‘"’b ’“A^ 

acres, or 722 square xuilcs, witli popiilatioit in 18Sl b4'''218,563j5b''.bA%b®AAbAr'| 
.‘uidin 1891 of 208,709, of whom 117,208 were males ami 

female-s the Bumber <tf perrasns per square mile Unng 331 and'' ’y’ ‘y^b ' ' ! y 
of acroH to a persuii 1*91. fii 1901 the prclimimiry eeiisns report ' • 4. -y, . ' y 
gave, the population ;as ami' of the. 


county, asgiveii'in tlje census returns .of 3801,- vvaayi€^,y42yT,i’4s,:;"b|l.A;‘■'■^b^■^ 
withanopulatiuB of236.Kj3| m 1901 (in eluding the county borough ^ 

of Keaamg), It populathm of 2rri,hS0, But a slight akoran'un inihe'' . . 4 

area was made m 1895, by the, transfhrtuce to Berks of the' part uf. y 5, ' b/ ' ' b;ys ;y3' 
nso'iAh of Tlnhwpfnrd .in Wiltk and of the njiri.Hh ' ‘,v 'S ''rv./i 


of population betiveeiilBSl and .lSOl was 9‘60 per 
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! liJi-'csitiDmlp lUi’iht;. 


Yt-ar. 

Harriagj'ss. 

Birllis. 

Beallw. ' 

pSiife:;/- 

1 1597 

'Tmv : 



4464 1 


1 , 1729 , 

7174 

1 4218 

' 1898 

1935 

7031 

i 4210 j 


Tlu? iiumlter of iiiatriages in ISDO was 202{), of 1 births (JOIS, and 
of deaths 4288. ^ 

The mamage-, birth-, and death-rates were all below the average 
for Kiighind, as is also ilio percentage of illegiliiiirite births. ^ The 
following fable gives tlie rates to 1000 persons living for a series of 
years, with the pereeiitage of illegitiiimte births : — 



■ /b ' ' ■ b' ■ ' i 

lS70-rn. 1 

■ ISSO, 



iSSS-07. 

’iSlK 

■■f|ibblb/b'Y. 

Marria^c-rati* I 

13-8 

12*9 

12 '6 

13*0 

13*2 

13*7 


1 birth-rate . 

31 -9 

31 *£> 

30*2 

; 2G*9 

26*8 

24*8 


‘ Death-rate , i 

18‘5 

LSd 

3 6 '4 

1 15*8 

3 5*2 

14*9 


1 ?Giv»etttage of 

5*2 

4*8 

4'S 

! 4*6 

4*6 

5*0 


'■p ■ I ■ I. I j 

In 1891 there were in the county liSO natives of i^cotlandj 1422 
natives of Ireland^ and 596 foreigners. 

ViHiuUtvtiOii and (riwcmmni , — Borhs is divided into three 
parliamoidary di visions, and it also euntaius the parliamentary 
uoroiigh of Beading and parts of the boroughs of New^ Windsor 
anil Oxforil, There are seven municipal Imroiighs, Ahingdon 
(6480), .'Maidenhead (12,980), Kew'bnry (11,061), Kew Windsor 
(16,958), Beading (72,214), Wallingrord (2803), and Wokingliaiu 
(3254). Beading is now a county boroiig]}. The only urban 
distriet is Whintago (3706). The county is in the Oxford edreuit, 
and assizes are bed d at B eading. The boi'oughs of Abingdon, Id aiden- 
hea<i, l^ewbury, JSTow W'iud.sor, Reading, and 'Wallingford have 
Sf^parate ci>inmission.s of tho peace, and Abingdon, Newbury, New 
Windsor, uiid Rea<ling have, in addition, sejiaratc courts of (piurter 
sessions. The ancient county is in the diocese of OxBrnl, and 
eontaius 100 ecclesiastical parishes or districts and parts of ten 
..vothersi 

Mducatloti, — The number of elcineutaiy schools oii olst August 
,1899 wns 249, of 'svhieli only 23 were board and 220 were voluntary 
HchoolH, The. latter including 201 Ohiirch of England scdiools, 7 
Wbisleyairs, 4 Homan Catholic, and 14 “ British and other/’ The 
average atiendance at voluntary schools was 30,740, and at board 
selurjuls 7959, The hdal school board receipts for the year 
ending 29th September 1 S99 were £47,431. Tue income under the 
^Agricultural Bates Act wa.s over £285. 

Muc'li attention is paid to dairy hirming, butter 
and cheese being largely made, aud also cmulcnscd inilk.' Sheep 
arc also largely reared, and an excellent breed of pig.s is peculiar 
to the county. About Siweii- ninths of the. total area is under 
cultivation, and of this about five-ninths is hi permanent ])asturc. 
Oulv about 2U00 acres aiv* in hill pasture, whilo over 85,000 acres 
arc urnler w'oods, aud about 27u0 am'es under orchards, apples anti 
chunie.s being largely gruwn. AltliuugU diminishing, tho acreage 
under wheat still amounts to about twodifths of that under corn 
'irops. the other ])riiici}>al corn crops lieing oats and barley. Of 
the green crops turnips occu]>y much the larger acreage — about one 
Italf of ilic wiu)lc, the acreage under potatoe.s being inconsiderable. 
The following table gives the acreages of the larger main divisions 
of the euhl rated area at intervals of five years from 1880 : — 


Year. nnacrCnb 

. “ tivution. Uopia. 

1880 j 375,890 138,462 54,910 
1885 I 377,321 131,100 56,079 
1890 r 376,358 123,745 49,631 

1895 j 367,983 105,101 43,865 

1900 1364,431 104,512 41,265 


Pf-rin.aueiit 

Haslurt*. 


123,918 

136,004 

151,984 

163,520 

169,304 


The following table gives particulars r«."garding the principal 
live stock at; the same date : — 


Total Cattle*. 


Cows or Ht.iler.s j 
in Milk or in Calk 


259,572 28,031 
260,546 36,489 
. 231,322 35,371 
184,068 33,197 
' 184,797 22,130 


|;| According to the repprt for 1808 of the ehkf 

the tot-al number of persons employed 
factories and w’^orkshoi)^ in 1897. Was 16,006, as coin- 

'WfKVii »VfV -Os AfrcHfri#. 




number employed in non-textile factories wns 12,110, the increase ' ' 
behvoou 1895 mid 3896 being 7 ‘3 per cent, while betw'cen 1896 and C 
lSU7itwus6T per cent. No fewer than 5364 rvere employed in !' 
the food industry, a large number in the biscuit works at Headin(^ 
i Over 2000 persons are employed in factories mid %vorksliops in t£ 
manufacture of niacliines, appliances, &c., ohitdi)v in iron foundries 
and engineering works. Boat-lmikliiig also gives cmployinenl 1o 
a good many ]>ersons. The clollnng trade lias been revived at 
Abingdon, the total lunubcr of persons employed in workshops in 
this iiulastry being 1735. There are extensive seed ivarohouse.s at 
Beading, and thcMveiuiet and Windsor ales retain their repute. 
Whiting is manulactiired from chalk at Kintbur}'. Of clay 110,95a 
toms were raised in 1899. ' ■ : 

xlirniouiTiEs.— Chief of the older work.s is : Em as Ashmole. 
JnfiqiiUm of 3 voLs., 1719 ; 2inl ed. London, 1/23 ; 3r(l 

ed. Keadingj736. Other work.s are: Maushali., Topcxjmphiml 
and Staiidti'id Vetaih of the {Jovniif tf Jtterh^hfre, London, 1830.-— 

I Kaut. OF Carnakvox. a rchuohnjy If Berkshire, London, 1859. — 

I Kexxeby. Birds of Berkshire and Bucldnghamhire, Eton, 1868. 

I — Kino, History of Berkshire (popular County History series), 

London, 18S7. — Lowsj.fy. Glossary cf Berkshire Words, London, 
18S8,and /ndar ^0 }ViUsia the Coart of the Archdeacon of Berkshirr 
1 508-1 652, Oxford, 1893, See also The Bodes Arduroloylad Socletfs 
Qmrterty Journal ^ and Berkshire Xotes and (i^fcries. 

B^rladj a town in Enniania, chief town of the dis- 
trict of Tiitova, There i.s a line hos})ital nnder the adminis- 
tration of the St Spiriilion hospital of Jas.sy. Berlad 
posscvsses several soap factories, and its horse fairs are 
well kuowTi thronghont Ixumaiua. In the vicinitj" arc 
some traces of a. .Rojnau encampment. Po])u]ation (1895), 
23,000; (1900), 24,4S4 — about one-fourth Jews. 

Berlirs^ the cajulal of Prussia, aud since 1871 the 
metropolis of tlie German empire, is situateel on tlie. river 
Spree in 52'^ 30' 17'' N. lal. and IT 2:3' 17" E. long,, 
at a height id about 100 feet above the lex el of the 
Baltic. The mean temperature for the ten years 1889-9<S 
was 48*2^' Fahv., and the rainfall 22'4 imhes. In a-general 
xvay it may be .said that the climate is exhilarating 
and healthful The boundaries of the city have not been 
extended since 18H1, and though large and important 
suburbs have crept. u]j and have, practically coalesced 
with it. the a<lniinistrative area remains unchanged. It 
occupies 28 English squ;n*e miles, xvith a lengtli from E. to 
AY. of 6, and a bn‘adth from NT. to S. of 5i English miles, 
contains about 94() streets, 90 o])en places, and 90 bridges, ; 
and has a po]ailation (1900) of 1,857,000 inhiibitants." If 
! the immediate suburbs be reckoned, Greater Berlin has 
a population of nu less than 2,4:30,000. Politically, the 
' city is divided into six Reichstag and four Landtag parlia- 
mentary constitueTicies, ivturiiing six and Tiine members re- 
spectively, and it must ]>e noted that, despite the enormous 
increase in population, there has not been in Prussia, in 
the case of the Landtag, any redistribution of seats vSinco 
I BOO, so that tho city is, in pro]iQrtioii to its jjopulation, 
much under-represented. It >shoii]d have twuiity-threc 
menibers instead of nine. 

The oldest part of Berlin, the city and Aitkolin, built 
along the ditierent arms of the Spree, still remains the 
centre of business activity. The social and oBicial life , ,■ 
of the capital centres round Enter den Linden, ■which 
runs from tho royal palace to the Brandenburger Thor. ^ 
This street, nearly one English mile in length, and forming . • 
a double^ avenue, is the favourite promenade, and j>resents ‘ " \t< 
Berlin life- in all its varying aspects, Alany historical b b 
scenes have taken place in this famous boulevard, such as ' ’ 
the entry of the troops in 1871, and the funeral pageant ' ^ ' 
of the Emperor AYillkm L, and no other city in Europe cf 

possesses so stately a thoroughfare. Although il; b 

Jbeen embellished by^ tl^^^ new, buildings,, not 

ably hotels, restaurants, and cafes, its appearance' has b>ii^ 
uudergono no important change. South of Untar 
Linden lies ^ the Eriedrichstadt, with its, paralfei luWbP%'’' 
■-straight-streets, '■■cokprisiB'gb'th 0 ’'B©hranstmssej^T 
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tlie IvejcliBkoRzlor) tlio ‘pffida,! ” qiiiirtor of tli.c eapital, 
ami tlie long .li'rir.cliicli and Leipziger Stms,Men, kotli of 

■ wkiob. are i 1 aiik.ed by lianclsome and attractive Biiops ami 
ri‘sta‘araiit.s, among the latter being the 6 ?-er palaces of 
the great breweries. It is beyond this quarter that great 
additions have been. made. In 1870 Berlin waKS practi- 
eedly bounded on tlie soiitli by tlio Landwekr canal j but 
it has since oxteiided far beyond, and on this side is bow 
only limited by the Tempelhofer Feld, the dmnvp ck 
Mars'^ of the capital, where thev famous military reviews 

' are held. The Laiidwelir canal, leaving the Spree at tlie 
Si!hl.esisc]ics Thor and rejoining it at Chaiiottenburg, after 
a course of six miles, adds no little to the charm of the 
southern and western districts (the residential quarter of 
tlio city), l)eing hanked by hue boulevards jind crossed 
by many handsome bridges, notably the Potsdamer and 
Victoria Brilcke, 'wliieb. carries the traffic from two 
converging streets into the outer Potsclamer Strasvse and 
the Hercules Bn'icke, connecting the spiacious Lutjsow Platis 
ovith the Thiergarten. To the north of the Unter den 
Linden lies the university quarter, with numerous hospitals 
and scientiiic institutions, wvhich, interspersed with barracks 
and other military buildings, practically occupies the 
whole district lying betw^een the Spree and the Oranien 
and Karl Btrassen, the so-called LuiBenstadt. 

Berlin is the principal residence of the emperor, the 
seat of the Reichstag and the Prussian diets, and of the 
various State offices of the empire, : the sole exception 
being the Supreme Court of (Jieiehsgeri^^^^ 

despite the exertions of Prussia, reinains fixed at Leipzig. 
Since 1871 the growTh of the city and its economic pro- 
gress liave been phenomenal j indeed, it is only in Buda- 
pest that any parallel can he found among cities of the 
eastern herni.spliere for such rapid expanBion and deveiop- 
ment. Its popiilatioii has more than doubled in the last 
three decades. While in 1871 it amounted to 8 “2 (>,341, 
in 1890 to 1,578,794, it had in 1900 reached a total (in- 
eiudiag a garrison of some 20,000 strong) of 1,857,000. 

Thci inama,ge-rato (1.81)8) wms ‘22*09 ]>cr tluxiisarid, as against 
21 1)2 fur tlie preceding ten years; the birtli-rfite, for the same 
yeai‘, 28*93 per thoiisand, of wliieh 4 '58 were illegitimate, as 
against an average of 31 '20 for tlie 10 years; the deatli-rate 
18’25, a rate which has ra]u.dly diininislied, the average for the 
ten years ending 1898 be.ing ' 21 '00, the average for the whole 
century from 1798 being no less than 30 per thousand. 

The situation of Berlin, so far from being prejudicial 
to its growth and prosperity, lias been the greatest deter- 
mining factor in its rapid rise to the position of the 
greatest industrial and coninioriiial city on the Continent. 
The Bpree with its deep-water channel, and rarely frost- 
bound, connects it on the oast tlu'oiigh canals with the 
Oder, and thus with Stettin and other Baltic ports, and 

■ witii river navigation in ui>per Silesia, Poland, and lipper 
Austria, while linking it on the ivest through the Havel 
lakes with Hamburg, and with the cities of the upper 
Elbe. In addition to its waterways, it is also the centre 
;ot‘ au oxterisive railway system briuging it into close con- 
■noxioii with all the leading cities of the Continent. 

’For ‘administrative purposes the city is divided into 
. 'dS- wau'clB, with '369 municipal and 102 police districts. 
.After 1870 doubts were often expressed whether the 
, - q ^ A . would bo able to bear the burden of empire, so 

. eitkens. It is due to the 

magnifiamt services of the municipal council that the city 
■Was enabled to assimilate the liosts of newcomers, and 
■It is ’ to,' ttS’ indefatigable exertions that Berlin has in point 
■ph bfganmtioh become the model city of Europe. In 
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conditions of Berlin were the -worBt of any city in 
Europe. It needed a Virchow to open the eyes of the-' ; 
nniuicipahty to the terrible waste of life such a state of ' 
things entailed. But open sowcr.s, public pumps, cobble- 
paved roads, open market-] Haces, and overcrowded sub- 
terranean dw^ellings are now things of tho past. The city 
is excellently drained, wmll paved, w^eli lighted, and 
fiu'iiished with an abundant supply of carefully filtered 
water, whilst the cellar drvellings have given place to light 
and airy tenements, and it justly claims to rank with the . 
cleanest and healthiest capitals in Europe. 

The immediate efiect upon Berlin of the successful 
issue of the war of 1870 was electrical. The old Prussian 
capital girded itself at once to fulfil its new rdle. The 
coiieeiitration upon the city of a large garrison flushed -with ‘ 
victory, and eager to emulate the vanquished foe in works 
of peace, and vie with them in liixiirv, wxis an incentir'e to 
Berliners to put forth all their energy. Besides the military, 
an enormous immigration of civilian officials took place 
as the result of the new conditions, and as accommoda- ■ 
tion wus not readily available I'ents rose to an enormous 
figure. Building proceeded in hot haste, and in the j-naiis 
immediately following the w-ar whole streets of tenement 
houses, for the most part badly arranged, ill built, and ' 
of no architectural preteB.sions, were hurriedly erected. 

The year 1878 marks a fresh starting-point in the develop- 
nierit of the- city. In that year Berlin was -the meeting- 
place of the famous congress which bears its name. Tlie 
recognition of Qermany as a leading factor in the wa 3 rid's 
conn sels Imd been given, and Ihe people of Berlin could 
indulge in the task of embellishing the capital city of 
the empire in a iiianner befitting its ]>osition. From 
this time fonvard, Btate, miinici[>al, and private entcipriso 
have worked liaiid in hand to malve tiie capital cosmo- 
piolitan. Bince the last edi tion of this work -was | mli] i sh ed 
Berlin has been enriciied by many public buildings, and 
is able in this resjioct to \ie in magniiiccnce with any 
oilier capital in tlie ■world. Especially in the matter of 
cliurclics a striking increase i.s noticeable. The city now 
contains 1 1 5 0.hristian places of wurship : \iz., 99 Evan- 
gelical, 15 Roman Catholic, and 1 Greek ; and 9 Jewish 
synagogues, and of these no feavei* than 3U laave been dedi- 
cated during the reign of the Enqieror William II. First 
and foremost among them is the new cathedral (Dorn) 
which replaces the old building qnilled dowm in 1893. It 
is an imposing editic.e of sandstone in the style of tho 
Italian Renaissance, and lias a dome rising with the lantern 
to a height of 380 feet (>see article ARCHiTECTaiiE). 

The Kaiser Wilhelm Gcdiichtniss Kirche (in the .suburb 
Chariot tenburg) with a lofty ,s]nre, tlie Dankes Kirche, 

(in coinmein oration of the Ein])eror William I.^s escape ■ 
from the hand of the assassin NoMling in 1878) in 
Wedding, and the Kaiser Friedrich Godtichtniss Kirche 
on a grassy knoll in the north of the Thiergarten, are 
worthy of especial notice. In the Moutbijou Park, on , 

the north bank of the Spree, and just behind the Royal i ( 

^ilusoum, has been built the very pretty little English ; 
church of St George. The establishment of the imperial ' :'\\i 
Government in Berlin naturally brought with it the I' 
erection of a large number of public buildings, and the:/' Gji 
great prosperity of the country, as well as the enhane-^ed',/ 
national feeling, has enabled them to be built on a scale , ' / 

of splendour befitting tlie capital of an empire. First - * ' q 

in importance is the Pleiehstagsgebaude, in which the (^ 7 : 

Pieichsrath (imperial council) and the Reichstag (imperial < /'jl 
diet) hold their sittings. The building is described in:'; 7 ! 
the article on AuchitectuTvE ; a special feature is /he yi/l 
.yA^ich.,,. is,,., Qxceedip^y .rich 
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of liunls (Jlwiilimis) ill the A Oilier Ik*, hmav t‘rjiK\strifin stame iLe Eiop(?r 

tjiWi’M biiiMiiigji 'are the Pateut Oiflco on the of ilic ('Uy IL Be^as), ereraed o|-jpoMto tlie '\ve;st 
«‘ild Mhristry of tlic Interior ; the neve Alin i.stry of PoHt?^ Seiiloss, The spuee for the wan 
(willi Po.st ^lnsr*ujii) at tiio corner of the Maiier anti down i]ie ojd liunhe.s composing ilie so~w. 
Lei|«iger Btrassen; the Uentral Ckhninal court in J^ilnahit; iVcilieJt and tlamiijing back the Bpreoe 
tiu* courts of first insvaiicc on iJm Alexander 'ihdz; the incut, Y.lticli rest AdOOPiOO, re])res(mts Ih 
rdiui^lry of Police, ami tin* Pci(hs\ersiclRruiigs-anil, i a luanial cloak, Jiih right ham! ve^.liug on a, ■ 
whicli is the coiiire for the gi’Ciit system o\’ ttld-age liatoii, reining in Ids charger, \\iuch is letl 
pensions. in adtiition to tliese, iriany buildings have ami ins (»f peace, d'hc vv<ij'k is inonntetl on a, 
betm restored and enhirgetl, eiiief among them 'Iviiig Ihe aiul is sniTounded by n c.jionnade t»f Ionic i 
^cughiius (Armoury), the War OOice, ami the ministry of the sipiarc on tlic south sitle of llm castli 
]»ublie works, while the j\Iarstull (Royal i\re\vs) has Ijceii fountaiu (also by R. Begas) r('])res<‘rding' ‘ 
entirely rebuilt and boasts an imposing fayade. j rocks,’' the gift of llie city to the Einpero] 

Among llie public monuinonts «‘umes first and foremost ! (dn the IvCmigsplatz, In tlio liorlb-cast (aimer 
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garten, betrveen tlie coiimrn of 'Victory and the 'Peielistags- the Jlinglialin, or outer 
gebaudo, and immediately facing the western facade of J<S7], and by a well-devij- 
the latter, is the bronze statue of Prince Bismarck, un- of the various main line 
veiled in April 11)01, a figure ’30 feet in height standing from east and. west is eari 
on a gra.nite socket. From the south side of tlie K(iuigs- or city railway, which al 
platz runs the broad Sieges Allee, lately adorned by thirty- integral part of the quter 
two groups of marble statuary x*epresenting famous rulers the heart of the city, am 
of tlie house of Hohenzoilern, the gift of the Emperor ]>nso, Owing, howYwer, 

’ Villiam II. to ^ the city.- Tlio Thiergarteu itself, the the great work was taken 
beautiful pfn-k with its tliiekots of dense tindergnnvih and Hue oj)ened in 187<V. It 
winding lanes and lakes, lias lost somewhat of its sylvan maindine througli traffic, and two for local and subiuhan 
iiiaiacter owing to luiilding encroachments on Ihe north service, and is carried at a heiglit of abtmt 20 feet 
„ sidepiud the laying out of ne^v rides and drives, 'it above the streets. Its length is 12 nsilos, the total cosf 
" has in addition to those above enumerated been enriched oj millions sterling. The chief stations are Zoologiseher 
; by statues of Queen Louisa, of Goethe, and Lessing, rhuleu, Ihiediidi Btrasse, Alexandra^ liatz, aaid B<idesisclter 
The smaller parks around the city, as the Friedrichs] lain, .Bahuhol Lying apart fiYun the system arc the Lolirtor 
. Humboldtshain, and the Victoria park on the Kreuzberg, Balmhof for Hamburg and Bremen, the Btettiner for Baltib 
b have not, except in the case of the last, which has receiver! ports, and the Gorlitzer, Anhalter, and Potsdamer terahifn 
been materially altered. for traffic to the Bouth, <.)f which the last twY> are tide 

.Berlin As the centre of the Hortii German network of 8p(‘cimeais of railway arrliitecture. Tuternal eoumiunm- 
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OYeiiiead electiic railway runs from tlie ^'oologi.sehcjr 
Garten to the BeliIe.Hlscliev^ lliorj witli a braTieli from the 
Potsdaijier Baiinhuf teniuBafiiig near the Friedrielivstra^se 
Bahiihof* 

Ituiiidiy, Tixah^ aud Conimxrce. — It is iji respect of its 
manufacture and trade that Berlin has attained its present 
high j>iteh of ecDiioiiiic prosperity. More than 50 per 
eoTit. of its working population are ciigagorl in industry, 
%vhi(‘li embraces almost all branches, of which new ones 
liave lately spiaing into existence, whilst most of the older 
ones have talcen a new i{‘ase of life. Idle old wool in- 
dustry, for example, has become much extended, and now 
embraces products such as shawls, carpels, hosiery, 4.fcc. 
Its silk manufactures, formerly so important, have, 
however, gradiiidly giiao back. It is particularly in the 
. W'orking of iron, steel, and cloth, and in the, by-pro- 
ducts of these, that Berlin, excels. The manufacture of 
machinery and steannengiues shows an enormous develop- 
ment. than 100 large firms, many of them of 

world- wide reputation, are engaged in this branch alone. 
Among the chief articles of inaniifactui^ and production, 
are railway plant, sewing machines, bicj'cles, steel pens, 
efu'onoiuetors, electric and electric-telegraph plant, bronze, 
ehenueals, soaj), lamps, linoleum, china, pianofortes, furni- 
ture, glove.s, buttons, artificial fiowers, and ladies’ mantles, 
the last of an annual value exceeding ^5,000,000. The 
. output of its 100 br6werie.s, including those in the sulairbs, 
readied in tlie year 1898-1890 the enormous total of 
’ about 80,000,000 gallons. Berlin is also tlie great centre 
and the chief market for speculation in corn and other 
' cereals w^hicli reach it by 'waler from Poland, Austria, 
and South Bussia, 'while in commerce in ^spirits it rivals 
Hamburg. 

The Borse, where 1000 persons daily do business, is the 
chief market in Germany for stocks and sha,res, and its 
dealings are of great intiuence u]3on the gohl market of 
the world. Numerous banks of world-wide reputation, 
doing an cxtci3sive international business, have their seats 
in’ .Berlin, chief among tiiem, in addition to the Jleicbs- 
liank, being the Be.iiiuer Kassen Yerciii, the Disconto 
; Gummandlt, the Deutsche Bank, and the Boden-Gredit 

Learning and Art. — ^Berlin is rapidly becoming not 
only the ..centre of the imperial Government, but also of 
.t.h,e' intellectual life of the nation. The famous' .Friedrich 

in point of founda- 
' outstripped '".itB gri^at; 
and can point with 



iy/y' i '' altogether 391, The number of matrieulated stutleuts ki 
f'll ' ’ V Vinter term 1898-99 wns 5S73, as against 4648 in the 
' preceding summer term; the reason of tho disproportion 
V ' /being that in the summer term university towms having 
w^t 'aUrrpimdings, such as Bonn, Heidelberg, Iviel, and 
|diaa are more largely frequented, the larger towns showing 
the winter. - Berlin is essentially 
^ h&U .‘ithivarsityy 4319, of the number above given 


Henry of Prussia, which ivas given for tlie p)urpose in the 
days of Prussian poverty and tlisircvss, that the university 
is still hoii.'^ed, and altliough some internal I’earrangemeiit 
has been effected, no sub.staniial alterations have bjieu 
made to meet the ever-increasing demand for lecture- 
room accommodation. The garden towards Unter den 
Linden has been adorned by a bronze statue of Helmholtz, 
and by marble statues in sitting posture of Wilhelm and. 
Alexander von Humboldt, the last a masterpiece by 
l\. Begas. Technical education is provided in the mag- 
nificent buildings erected at a cost of <£100,000 in Char- 
lottenburg, which are equip] >ed with all the apparatus for 
the teaching of science. This college was attended in the 
winter term 189S-99 by students. In view of the 
fact that Chari ottenburg is rapidly rejilacing the Luisen.' 
stadt as a >sliuleuts’ quarter, the ju’oject ha>s been seriously 
ciitortaiiied of removing thitiier the Boyal Library, which 
is ill intimate touch with the university and largely used 
by students. Among other institutions of university rank 
and affiliated to it are the School of Mines, tho Agricultural 
College, the Veterinary College, the new Seniiuary for 
Oriental Languages, and the High School for Music. The 
.Geodetic Institute has been removed to Potsdam. The . 
university is, moreover, rich in institutions for the pro- 
motion of medical and chemical science, for the most part 
hons(3d in buildings belonging to the governing hody. 

Berlin possesses 19 ^‘gymnasia” (schools for 
the }iig.hest Irranclies of a learned p>rofession), of which 6 are 
under the direct supeiwision of the proviiiciai authorities 
and have the prefix Kdnlglkh (royals while 11 are muni- 
cipal and under the control of the civic authorities. These 
schools M'ere attf3nded in the wunter term 1898-90 by 
8387 scholars, (d wliom no less tlian 1989 were of the 
Jewish pevsuasioji. There are also numerous Ilealschukei 
(schools in M'hich Bjiccial attention is given to instruction 
for the higher branches of commercial life), and these wert‘ 
attended by 5138 scholars. The 8 public high schools 
for girls sliowed for tls.e sanity period an attendance of 
5320, while the elementary par ocliial schools show 105,709 
boys and 101,642 girls. 

Miimnms , — Many new museums Iiave been erected. 
The National Gallery, a, line Imikling surrounded f-)y a 
Corinthian colonnade, and lying between the lloyal 
M.Liseuin and the Spree, contains many’ interesting modern. 
German paintings. The .Kunstgewerbe Museum, at tho. . 
corner of the Koniggratzer and Alb redd Strassan, con- 
tains valuable sj.)ecimens of applied art and the famous 
Sehliemanii treasures. The Boyal Museum’s picture gallery 
has become, if not one of the largest, at least one of the 
best collections of pictures in existence, and there are few- 
great painters of whom it does not contain one or two 
masterpieces, -while the sculpture gallery has been enriched , . 

■ by an unique, collection, the result of the excavations at 
PergainoiL 

Idmtr'es , — In nothing has the importance of Berlin 
become more couspicuouB. than in theatrical aftairsp In - ;'" 
addition to the okLestablishcd Opernhaus and SchauspicL :. , ..- 
bans, wvhidi are supported by the State, numerous private . .. 
playhouses have been orected, notably the ^'Lessing’’; ■ 
theatre and the Deutsches Theater,” and it is in theseB' 
that the modern works by Wildenbruch, Sudermann, ^and ’ ' 
Hauptmann have been produced," and it niay be said 
that it “is in Berlin that the modern ‘ school of German" 
-drama has its home. ■, In art Munich still holds the first 
placcj, and though in music Berlin is not able to cope , 

sented. bv the Oo'nsftrvAtnTnit'n. with rVA.iuft ofW- 
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Irqni the kingdoul , Of students from non-German 
jd Hmted;' States ^ of America, with 108 students, 
irt5:-A.fer whilo' Great Britain is credited 

*n tlio ugly pakca of Mnce ! " nhm % rayoiuiW df' 18 ^ 4 '^ 
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i,»i' the ' coniikt butweon Bii^iuarck and . the parliainent I 
fiorlio always su]')pnrted tlie opi'iositioip and it rouiiimecl 
to do FO even after it ha-d betxnne the (Kpital of the 
r?n[)ire. It lias l>een rt^presented by men siieli as VircInTw. 
f.ii.s'kt'r, and iliehter ; and t]}e Radieids, who have !f>Ft 
tlieir inllnenee in other parts of the country, stiU held ivi 
IhOl all the seats in Berlin bw the rviissian Landtag. In 
tlte town council of Berlin no Conservative is able to find 
a. seat, a.nd tla^y have always elected, as chief ]»iirgoniuster 
a man of strong .lladietd syiojKithies. Hence it has cniue 
about that there have been .serious collisions ]H‘tween the* 
town council and the couj't ('William IL and tin.*. C!]np.ress 
Iming frct|nent]y ex}H’e,ssed tJieir dissatisfaction with the 
attitude <■,)[ the city of Berlin in politii'a.! iuul niigious 
matters), -which have been intensifed on more tlian one 
.c>eca.sion by the fact that the emperor has refused to ratify 
tln^ appointment of a Badical lairgoinaster. During receiit 
years the forces of Social Democracy have succeeded in 
winning most of the seats from tlm Kadieals in the 
elections to the Beichstag. In 1873 Berlin returned fve 
Social Dmnocrats and one Badical. In 1898 the pro- 
portion WKS four to two. In the towm council also the 
J<?w“.s have W'oii a large number of seats, and, of coiirse, 
support the Liberal majority in the general opposition to 
■ • the Government, which by such measures as the law con- 
trolling the Exchange, increased duties on food, and the 
support given to the more orthodox parties, has otlended 
both the business interests and the intellectual prejudices 
-■ V - of the city. ■ 

£iivif'07i !^. — Marvellous as lias been the transformation 
In tlie city itself, no less surprivsing results liave been 
4-ifeeted since '1875 in the siirroundings of Berlin. On 
ilio east, ]'Lort-li, ami w’tsst tlie city i.s surrounded at a, 
distaiictj of so.mo 5 miles fro.ra its centre by a thick belt 
nf piii(.t -woods, the JunghuTiliiudc, the 8]>a,ndauer Forst, 
u.ud tlui Gruriowidd, tlie la.st named stretcliing luvay in 
.'I Konth-westerly direction as far as Botsdam, and fring- 
ing file beautiful chain of Ilavtd lalces. Thesci forests 
enjoyed until quite recent time.s an nuenvial>le notoriety 
as the cainplng-grouTid and lurking-place of footpad.s aiial 
other disorderly characters. After the opening of the 
circular railway (Bing’bahn) in 1S71, private enterprise 
set to work to develop these, districts, and a “villa colony ” 
%vas built at the edge of the Grmiewald betw^een the station 
'West End and the Sjuaiidaiter Bock. From these begin- 
nings, o■\^i^lg mainly to the expansion of the important 
srilairb of Chariot teiibiirg, has resii]t(?d a complete trans- 
formation of the ea.stern part of the Gninewald into a 
picturesque and delightful villa sulmrl}, •which i.s con- 
neeted by railway, steam -trannvay, and a magniheeut 
■’ ' :new' boulevard — the Kurfuerstendamm“----\vith the city. 

ISlowadays the little hslnng villages on the sh(vres of 
’■ ' the lakes, notably the Wannsee, cater • for the recreation 
the Berliners, while pidatial summer residences of 


pahh und who dm-ote tlunnecircF cx^hislvcly to the service 

city, wirilst, l he sci’vii'Cfi f)f the ivuiaiahig 1 6 are given gniinittmsly , ■ 

asid tlieir ofhec lioiiomjy. For general wturk Imth Tnagi.yitvi<tey , . ' *• 

and vfivurdnetc e»a,h*free, and c-onimittees are apjahnied iVoni 

tlieh’ body i(>r various iun’]>oses, wliich. however, an? nsuajly - • 

])i*esided over ly inagistrates. Tln?ir jnrisdhtioii exlciiiH to -^vali'T- ' ,, - ^ 

su].])ly, the draiinigu, lighting and denning of the streets, the 

care oi" iln? ]UMir, ]:or:j>itai.s, .nini .‘•^ehoois. The combined rate for • - 

all ]»nrposf?s ainoiuitod in IhO'l to a]>ont 2s. Id, in rJie JC of rental 

asM;ssnn.‘nt. 

fUdiVio fhircc.ii(taccf^.--Ax, the end of there, were in Berlin, ' 

according to police rcUnii^, «*>0h7 in, si -class enhs (vietoriaK .and 
hronghamsf, inosily with fare, imlicators, 18P2 second-class (closwi ’ . ’ - 

c.ab.s), bh7 Inggage oabs, Ocl ominhnse.s, and ii^42 tramcars. In 
the omiiilius coinjianics c.avrie<l hi], 81 7,-122 }>asHCiigers, the 
tramways (new mainly workesi ]i;\ cleetriciLy) 212.910,312, and 
the various loiail railways orr2,r)d-b8S(h as against 181,925,002 
carried in 1888. In ilie summer ot tliC? s.'ime year the .sieamhoats 
})iying above and below the city v?oiivoy?Hl 705,000 })assengei:s. •- ■ ■■ 

ibVrcc/.<.r.^T]ie public streets liavo a total lenglli of aliuut 290 - 

English mib^s. Tim stall* employed in maintaining and cleaning ' ' ,f > v; 
the public roads comsi, sis of o6 .superior olricials, in, specUtrs, and > '-.v. 

over.see.rs, and 1000 s?3arengers. The force is widl i‘onli oiled, and 
the work of cleaning and roTiioving snow after a Imavy lall is 
thorcmghly and eliicicntly enmecl out. Tlje less important 
tUoroiighfare.s are mostly paved with tlio so-called Meima paving, ^ 

granite bricks of niediiun size, tvhile the principal streets, ami . - , , 

es]>ecially those upon which the traliic is heavy, have either • , ' ' 

ahjdialfc or wood paving. ' * ' 

Wafer- Supply and Dra/lnayc : — The wutter-supply ia mainly 
derived from woik.s on the Miiggel and TegeliT lakes, the river ■ 

W'ater being carefully iilbu’cd through sand* The drainage sysbmt 
is elaborate, and ha.s stood the test of lime. The citj^ is dividerl 
into twelve radial systems, each with a punqung station, and the ^ 

drainage is forced tiirongh five mains to eighteen sewage farms, ■ . \ i 

each of which is under careful .sanitary .superrisioi) , in respect both . ‘ • ■ " ' ’ : ' ;f V -f"; 
of the persons employed thereon, and the products, mainly 
p-as-sing tlienco to tho city for human oemsumptitm. Only in a . > 

few ivsolatcd cases has any containination been traced to fever or. , v , . . ,y 

.other, zymotic germs. In .this connexion it is worth ' noting thstF 
tlie infe<3tious diseases hospital Iia.s a separate system of drainage . b ’ ' s 

wl'jich is carefully di.sinfcetcd, .uni not allowed to be einp1oye«i for , \ 

the ]uir poses of man are. x , 

Jiospita.h . — in no oLicr city of the world is the hos]dtid ' f'- ‘ 

organization so woii appointed as in Berlin, or arc the sick jmor ; , 

ti‘3ide<l wiih greater .solicitude. State, municipal and piivaie '’q'" 

charity hero again join hands in the prompt relief of sickness and 

ea.se.s of urgency. Tlie municipal hospitals an? 5 in nimihcr, the^ . 

largest oi‘ which i.s that of Eriedrithshniii, wdiieh i,s built on the ' ^ 

pavilion sy.smm, while the State controls th of wdiich tho watrld- ■ ’ k " 

renowned Charite in the Luisomstrasse is the twmci|»al. The ■ ^ , '1' 

hospitals of the nursing sisters (Diaconisscui Anstalten) lumihcr > ; ’ . . 

8, w*liilG there are no less than 51 registered private hnspitalk ,> , ‘ ^ 

under the superintendeneo of ivsponsihle doctors and under the ' ' y ‘.' F 

in.spor-.tion of Goveniment. In all there are 70 hospital establish- ‘ L 

nientB with a grand total (1898) of 7677 beds. . 

Charities , — Berlin is also very riGily endowed -with cliaritaMe ‘ ,F 

institutions for tho relief of pauperism Fnd distress. In addition , ,, f , ’ 

to the municipal support of Lh.c poor-hoii&es there are large funds , , .i.. 

derived from bequests lor tlie relief of the rseeessitcniR ami desoiT- ' ■> F ' 
ingpoor; while night shelters and peoplAs kitchens Livaboeti * ' F •" 

organizvjd on an esb3nsiTe scale for the lemporary rcHcf of. the - v,‘ ■ ; ,'h . 

iTidigent unemployed. For tlte former several of tho atches of ^ F ' 7\ - 

The city railway have boon utilized, and corrpspDiid in Internal ' " > 

arrangement to the like shelters ixivStituted by the Salvation ; ' 

in London and vario 7 is other cities. * ' ^ ' 3 

Marh^cfB . — Open marhet-phiees iu Berlin are things of the past, *' -'i ' , • c* ' ' . 


wm 


■ to Pot.silam. 


and their qdare has been taken by airy" and eommudious market . ..F"*"' 'Fb* 
halls. Of these, 15 in numher, the certtral markeL eiuse to the ' 

. .■ ...vw:-,. ; ... . :AJexandBr::,.Bktz-station:.',of The 'uity .railway; with; wldohrittotmn^vftw^ 

‘wealthy mei'cliauhs occupy the most prouinient sites, uoeted by an admirable service of lifts for the rapid uBloadlng of ^ / F’ 
Hulmrbau Berlin may bo said now to extend practically goods, is the miost B has a groujxd area of ahour l7,C)0a ' *yF' ^ \ 

UK . K.. : K. . ' ' . y(i;};ds,(aiid: IS httedAIthhiorb :thah, ,2(100; sfalL. .'.TEe 

are conveniently situated at various accessible places wiiliin the ^ f >-1 ‘r 


t'r{ ’ ^ inspeotiou over all strangers, timl is responsible for public order. 

t;y b' , , The magistracy (the eivil authority) <'.onsisls (1) of a chief mayor 

a.tid (2) of a mayor, hbtlrof whom are elected; 
kSi'IfF eottnoll (Stadtvcmdnete) of 144 luemheyg, <)f whom three' 

manhood sUllViige. ' Ratification by 
is iu the ease of the two mayors, and no 

for the withhoMing of such sanction. (3) 


"■city oBiihe 'Eingbahn,^ upon Avhicdi'"a''''station -lias 
the accouonodatlon of moat trains ajid x>assejigers aihmding 

lam! employs -altog6therGf3I7 persons. In 


slaughtered. .153^675 cattle, 150,202 calves, 409, $02 sheop 
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i-ij^oroiisly caxriojl out, anrl only carcases wliicli have been stamped 
aa having been eertilied good are pormittod to be taken away ior 
linman eousumptiou. 

Fim.n ^€.' — For the year I80B-99 the receipts into the municipal 


receipts , . ^ . 

and debt administration, 12, 791, 719; imiuicip^al works, 7,006,660 ; 
building, 5,927,260; education, 2,868,482 ; sanitary department, 
2,031,895 ; iind poor, 1,190,849 marks. The chief items of^expen- 
diture were as folloWvS i hiulding, 25,261,735: education, 20,457,479 ; 
C 3 apital and debt admimstrati<m, 10,467,028 ; poor, 11,810,676 : 
{idmiiiistration, 10,418,715 ; police, 5,988,267 ; lighting and street 
cleaning, 3,698,464 marks. 

AuTHoiLiTiios. — BTiiECKiruss, lOOO JctliTC BfrliiuT Oesi‘Mchk\ 
Inches Jtihrhu.-ch der Sioilt Fci'lm, ISOO.—Biux.UvJiai^s. 
IConvci'sations L(:wil'' 0 )i, 1895, and Suppleuieiit, 1S97. — MiiYF.u. 
ICivmersatUas LexWoii, Suiiplcmeiit, 1899-1900. — Baedkicku’s 
Fi'dircr diirch Berlin, 1901. — Poliaup. A 8tvdy in Municv^al 
OoremmenL Edinburgh, 1893. (p, a. A.) 

Borlilli a town and port of entry, Ontario, Canada, 
and capital of Waterloo county, 58 miles W, of Toronto, 
on the Grand river and tiie Grand Trunk llailway. It is 
a jionnsbing manufacturing town, and contains leadlier, 
furniture, shirt and collar, felt, glove, button, and nibbei' 
■factories. The. exports for 1898-99 wore f-595,773, and 
imports, §876,784. Population (1881), 4054; (1899), 

BcrilUj a city of Coos county, New Harnpslure, 
U.S.A., on the Androscoggin river in the White 
Mountains, in the northern part of the state, on the 
Grand Trunk and the Boston and bfaine llail'ways. It is 
in a .heavily forested region, and cojitains lumber camps, 
sitwiaills, and pulp -mills. The development of these 

■ industries has caused a largo influx of population, whidi 
increased from 8729 in 1B90 to 8886 in 1900. 

BermildaiSg a group of about 360 coralline iKslcts 
in the North Atlantic, 580 miles E. of North Carolina, and 
'677 from New York, 64“ 50' \Y, and 31“ 55' to 32“ 20' N., 
this la.titnde rnarlcing the extreme iiortlieru range of the 
coral-building polyp's. The total area is 20 square miles, 
and the. population in 1898 -was 16,300 (6000 whites, and 
ova.’ 10,000 blacks and Ciflour 0 <,l), cliiefly centred in the 

■ h.or.seshoe-shaped >St George., wliicli is much tb-i largest of 
the 18 or 20 inhabited islands, the next in size l>eing 
Bt David, Bermuda, Gates, Cooper, >Somerset, Bird, and 
Ireland. The group became an important naval and 
coaling station in I SO 9, wdien a large iron, dry dock %Yas 
towed across the Atlantic and placed in a secure position 

' in St George, The islands are encircled, especially on the 
north and -west, ]>y fringing reefs which are still growing, 
but leave a few deep passages wddo enough to admit the 
largest vessels. They are now connected by submarine 
cables with Nova Scotia, Turks Islands, and Jamaica, and, 
cAving to^ their important strategic position in mid-Atlantic, 
., the British Government maintains a strong garrison of 
over 3000 men. The imports rose from £280,000 in 
1894 to £351,000 in 1898, and the exports from £98,000 




State of Bolivar poll the E. by t.he Gulf of Paria and tJie ' 
delta of the Orinoco, and on the by the former state of, ■ 
Miranda. Its area is over 31,000 square miles, and its. 
po])ulation exceeds 300,000, The state is divided into 22 
districts. The capital of tlie state of Barcelona is the 
town of the same name (population, 9000) ; that of Sucre 
is Gumami. 

Berilg one of tlie Suuss cantons. Politically it comes 
after Zurich, even thong] i Bern is the Fedeml capital. 
Its total area is 2657 squa.re miles. Of this 2172 square 
miles are classed as “productive,” 5S6 square miles being 
covered by forests, and 24 square miles by vinoyards. Of 
the 485 “unproductive” square miles, 111’3 square miles 
are covei-ed by glaciers, wJiile a large space is occupied by 
different lakes. Fopidntioii, — (1880) 530,411, (1900) 
587,983. In 1900 there were 221 inhabitants to each 
square mile. Rdigiom, — Protestan ts, ( 1 880) 463, 163, 
(1900) 506,837 ; Eoinanists, (1880) 65,828, (1900) 
81,162; Jews, (1880) 1316,(1900) 1572. Lanfpmge.— 
German -speaking, (1880) 452,039, (1900) 484,544 ; 
Prench-speaidng, (1880) 78,640, (1900) 98,132 ; Italian- 
speaking, (1900) 4374. 

The crqutal is Bern. The cantonal constitution dates 
from 1893. The legislature is elected by popular vote 
in the proportion of one member per 2500 (or fraction over 
1250) inhabitants, and is rencoved every foui- yeaiAS, It 
elects the nine members of tlie executive who also hold 
office for four years. The “obligatory referendum'' obtains 
in the ease of all laws, while 12,000 citiz(}]:us liaru the right 
of ‘initiative” in the case of legislative projects, and 
15,000 may demand the j'evision <.»f the cantoiud constitu- 
tion. Ill 1897 the state roveimc was 27,715,498 fres. (a 
rise of 34|- per cent, since 1885), and the state expenditure 
27,712,525 fres. (also a rise of 344 per cent, since 1885), 
but in 1898 there was a deffeit of 71,640 fres., while in 
1900 there was one of 1,118,685 fres. In 1897 the 
public debt was 98,697,000 fres. There arc now many 
railways in the canton, particularly mountain railways, 
c.y., to Grindclwald, Lauter]'.»runi.icn, ]\riirren, over the ■ 
'Wengeni Alp (or Little Bcheidegg), to tlie Schyiiige 
Flatten, up the Gurten, Ac. ; tlierc is even a I'aihvav up 
the Jungfrau in course of construction. 

T'la3 cautoii (adniittod in 135o) grew out o.f the conquests and 
acepusitions of the towuof l ierii (finindedin 1191). Tiie dates of 
soin .0 of these lire as ibllows: — Miiri, 1295 ; Ihisff, loBl ; Burgdorf 
and Tlinn, 1384; Frutigen, 1400 ; Upper Sinimcntlinl arid IJnter-, 
seen, 1380 ; Emiucnthab 1420 ; Lower Siinuienthal, 1448-40 ; 
Grhidelwahl and Lauterbninncu, Io2S ; and p;irt of the Gniycre, 
155o. At the tiiiio of the .Frencli Revolution (179v8}, Bern lost 
.many of its homer subject .lands, r.g., Aargau (Idlo), xliglo and 
Griiiidson (1475), and Yaud (loS6). But in 1S15 the OongToss of 
Yieinia g;-ive tlio Oantoii (besides the town of Biel) what 4s now 
called the BorncBe. Jura,” fornierly belonging to tiro prince-bishop 
of Basel. TItis last ac-quisltiou, being Koxnanist and French-speak- 
ing, has been a gT'cat source of trouble to the canton, as it intro- 
duced two discordant elemoiits. 

Berrig the capital of the canton of that name, and 
since 1848 the political capital of the Swiss confederation, 
Ziirich being the seat of the federal Polytechnic School,. . : 
and Yliiseum, and Lausanne the home- of the federal 
tribunal. The Aar is crossed by five lofty bridges, the 4 
moKst recent of which (Kirchfeld and Konihaus) have 
done much to create new <j[uarters on the north and south 
of the old town respectively. The most considerable 
building in the town is the double Bundesrathhaus, the; ; 
new portion of which was eompleted in 1901. Bern ;'’ 
never was the vSee of a bishop), bo that it is , wrong to 
give the name of cathedral to the collegiate church or)>’' 
Miinstor, built in the 15th century, and recently restored. , > 
The uniYersity (founded in 1834) was attended ^ 
the summer of ‘ ^ ^ ‘ 
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the riK^st iiunieroiiB, The* towjj library eoiiiaiiu-; about 
85,000 voliiHiaSj ]>nt the histurieal relies Irive now been 
transferred to tho new lilstorical noiseiiiB on the Kirchfelri, 
^vbieh-aiso houses areIi?eologiea,l and ethuologicai col feet ions. 
Ou tlie Kirchfeld the federal library is now being bnilt. 
'Hie slrlei aristo<*raii(? goveruiueut of the tov^ii dates from 
1295 and lasted till 1798, Pojadaiion, 1)0,991. 

Lrrru ATiMLP .. — AnikliK cL Msi, l^era'ns d. Juf.iU, JJf’ni, frniu 
18'jS. ':u7' 7 ten Adeidarfeicr d. Ortivdunij Ber ns, 1191. 
Bera, 1891 . — Fontes Jlcnn.uv JknirniHiutn (to 13r>:l), 8 vols. Brni, 

1 889-98. — M Eisjci;, OnnAikldn d. Bmiu-srhev Fi?//e.,v.sao?//, 1 1 Ol-llfB . 
Bena 188S. — Voii Berks Orschickte, 1191-189:1. 

jt-rii, iSin.—Yuii Root. Bernmdic HladitjcsrhdcMc, Cern, 18S8.— - 
V'oij Watte:nWVj,. (lescJtlrhie d. Bindi vo Landschaft Bern (to 1-100), 

2 vols. Seliainiausen and Ben), 1807-72. (W. A. B. C.) 

: Bernard^ Claiide (1813-1878), French 
likysioiogist, was born on 12th, July ISI'l, in the Tillage 
of Sain t-Jn lien, near Villetnanche. He receiTed his early 
education in the Jesuit school of that town, and then 
proceeded to the college at Lyons, which, howerer, he 
soon left to become assistant in a druggist’s shop. His ^ 
leisure hours were devoted to the composition of a vaude- 
ville comedy, La Ease dm Rhone ^ and the success it achieved 
moved liiin to attempt a prose drama in live acts, ArthAir 
de Bretdipie, At the age of twenty-one he went to Paris, I 
armed with this play and an introduction to Baint-Marc 
Girardiri, but the critic dissuaded him from adopting 
Jiteratiin^ as a profession, and urged him rather to take up 
the study of medicine. This advice he followed, and in 
due course became *M,nt erne ” at the libtel Dieii. In this 
way he ivas brought into contact with the great physiologist 
J'ilageridie, wlio was physician to the hospital, and whose 
oliicial “ preparateur ” at the College de France he became 
in 18IL Bix years afterwards he was appointed his 
cIeprity~|>rofessor at the College, and in. 1855 ho succeeded 
lilm as full professor. fSome tirne pixvviously he had been 
choseiii the hrst occupant of the ne\vly--instituted cliaii’ of 
pliysiology at the Sorboiiiie. There no laboratory was 
}S‘ovided for his use, but Louis Napoleon, after an inter view 
with ])iin in ISbJ, supplied the deliciency, at the same 
time buiidi Jig a laboratory at the Natural History Museum 
ill tlie Jai’din des Plantes, and establishing a professorship, 
which Bernard left the Sorbonne to accept in , 1868— -the 
year in which he ivas admitted a member of the Institute. 
He died in Paris on 10th February 1878, and was accorded 
a public fiineraL— an honour which had never before been 
bestowed by France on a man of science. 

Claude Bernard’s first important work was on the 
functions of the pancreas gland, the juice of wliich he 
proved to be of great significance in the process of 
digestion ; this acliievemeiit won him the prize for experi- 
mental phy.siology from t.he Academy of Sciences, A 
»second hivestigation — perhaps his most famous— %vas on 
the glycogenic function of the liver; in the course of this 
he was led to the conclusion, which throws light on 
tlie causation of diabetes, that the liver, in addition to 
')?earetihg' ;bilei:;ik:' th6.:seai;: dfvuB:. Y internal (secretiph^'’: 'by. 
which it prepares sugar at the expense of the elements of 
|hd; :blpbd throng 

in the discovery of the vaso-motor system. While en- 
gaged, about 1851, in examining the effects produced in 
the temperature of various parts of the body by section 
p! the nerve or nerves belonging to tliem, he noticed that 
division of the cer%I(.nil sympathetic gave rise to more 
active circulation and more forcible nulsation of the arteries 


with him, iiis being devoted in ; po;rticuk.i^ to 

curare and carbon iimiioxido gas. llic -ojiiiicst anuounce- 
mciits of his riNsults, the most stiikiug of 'which were 
oi'dairied in t]uH:ou years from about 1850 to 1860, were 
generally made in the recognized scientiiic pnJ'iHcatioiiS ; 
but the full <*xposilion of his views, and oven the state- 
ment of some of tli(.‘. original facts, can only he found in his 
published lectures. The various series of thi^se Lecvihs 
iill seventoim octavo volnmcH. In ai’Idition he pnblisijol 
an InirrfdHrficn fo the Stiuift of R'r/nrtioeutaf Meiikine 
in. 1865, and a, few yoar.s later a aoIuujo on (Jenend 
Fkpnoloetif, 

All Kngli.sli IJfe opkBrmuinL liy fSir Michael Fostei-, was pniu 
lislied in Ikmdon in 1S119. * (h. M. ,R.) ' 


Bernfewr^g a town of Germany, duchy of Anhalt, 
on the Baale, 29 miles K by Mb from Hallo ].)y mil A' 
bronze statue of Bismarck was urn^eiled in 1896. It is 
the seat of considerable industry, manufacturing maciiirieiy 
and boilers, sugar, pottery, and stoneware, briijiietter,, 
chemicals, and lead and zinc smelting. Gardening is' 
extensively carried on. Population (ISBO), 21,G4-4'; 
(1895), 32,374 ; (1900), 34,407, 




in certain parts of the head, and a few months afterwards 
he ^observed that electrical excitation of the upper portion 
1 11; thv th^ : 


. Bernhardti Saraii [Rosfke BsitKAiiB] (IHLo- - ' ''ll 

- — —), French actress, w'as born in Paris, 22nd October ' ’/ || 

1845, of mixed French and Dutch j^arentage, and of liuvish i’ 

descent ; she was, lioweveiy baptized at the age of twelve ' . •' V || 

and. educated in a coiiveiit. Her earliest years were spent b 

in Holland. When she was thirteen slie entered iljc Park .f 

Conservatoire, where she gained the second jjilze for tragedy • i; 

in 1861 and the same for comedy in 1862. Her first - , ^ I? 

appearance at the Comddie Frane-aise was made In a minor ' jl 

partin Ivacinek /yjA/yk)/. without any marked and ^ 

her career tbere^. was speedily iutt^rrirpted hy iier iiaving the > h 

teineaity'^ to .sla]) the face of oue of the ‘Heading ladies,” ^ * \\ 

wiioiii she considoixMl to havemnsu^^ After a, , '' f| 

year spent in playing burles^jue ]))irts at iJie Poi1e Bt, ; ’ ' 'uj 

Martin a'ud Qymnase I heat res, .she touk a suildeii tri]) 
to. Spain ; but having spent all licr money, shc3 reliirnod, ' H 

and becanie a meinber of the comjjany at tln' (Iderm m 
1867, There she made her fir.st definite success as the \ . Jt 

Queen in. Rvf Bias. 'During tlic sieg(‘ of Paris she oi’- „ a 

ganized an aiiibiilaB.ee service iu the theatre. WlionpeLice - : 'p 

was restored she left the Odeon for the Ooniaiie Franca tsf A i[ 

tliei'eliy incurring a considerable monetary foileit, fLu* ’ ' 

dehut at the Gomedie Fran caise was made in Xovember . * _ 1 

1872 as Gabrielle in J/adeinolsello de Bdle Isle. Prom V‘’ 1 

that tiiiiG slje steadily increased her reimtatioji, in spilt* of ^ ' * I 

an uphill tight against adverse criticism, two of the most , ' .-/jl 

definite steps in her progress being her perfornijujces iis y b ' ^ , di 
llnVIrc (ill iJecmuber 1874), ami Doila Boi in liemanf ’ , 

(in November 1877). In 1879 she came to London with ' T 

the company of the Comedie Fran^aiso for their famous ^ b I- 

season at the Gaiety Tlioutre. By iliis Ume her position i 

was seciuely establislKHl. Her annazing power of emotional ' ’ ' . 1 

acting, the extra o)'d inary realism and pathos of her dealli , |i 

scones, the magnetiBm of her personality, and the beauty ^ I 

,of. 'her ■ dki^-b^-wlixoh)mbuld;ynow4'hge;dife^ I 

now,': COO;'; like. A' dove,-b#ade:' 'the:.'' public tolhranf;;:b||lii^ I 

occasional cai>ric)-js. Blie had developed some sldJl as, d ' ■ ■ b I 

sculptor, and exhibited at tlio Balon at varioim tnne-^ ' I 

^ bot^bh-'.lS7;6 I 

, I S76, Bjae:ako^^B^diilB^ i A ; ;'paintbrg7',tbero:;.;p:^ ! 

:shB:;t|:mb|feliedv,A::’B3Asb;;Akfetc^^ 

^;|Ier:;AeLH6nS')Witi:Abe):;0H^ -of 

:hhYing::b:bmk)Me.' AbiBeAikt'-'BtpamedAI - 

AiAlved;; Jn :;;;iB8&jb..AliehAM,ragAd vby 

:'CritiqiAhbb£|:'lkL^'''#ihjgfbiik:t:.tAte'w;:.;ixB;b 


--■Jsk;-':-; 
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J^4000 for ’bteaeli of ecm tract. Iiiuaediately afer tke 
niptiire Biie gave a series of pei4‘onmuces 
■; relying V. cdiletiy upon Adrienm LccowwmiT and Froti 
FronS -These were followed by tonrs in Denmark, 
Aiuerica, and Itiissia, during ISSO and .1881, witli Ad-- 
Dmui avx Cameliaa as the principal attraction; In April 
1882 she married M. Jacques Dainala, a Greek, in 
London, but separated from liini at the end of the fol- 
lowing year. After a fresh triuniph in Paris with AAZom 
at the TaiideviUe, >she became proprietress of the Porte 
St. Martin theatre. Fana /SoA/A (1883), lliimlora 
La- (1887), Jeanne cVArc (1890), and Cleo-patre 

(1890), were among her most conspicuous successes at 
the Porte St. j^lartin, wdiere slie remained till she became 
' proprietres>s of the Renaissance Theatre in 1893. . During 
those ten years she made several extended tours, including 
visits to America in 1B86-S7 and 1888-89. Between 1891 
and 1803 slie again visited Amerioi (North and South), 
Austraiia, and the chief Enropean capitals. In November 
1893 she opened the Renaiss^ince Theatre with 
■ which W'tis followed by Izci/l (1804), (1894), 

, iLa iVmcme Lointame (1895). For the next few’ years 
slie visited London almost annually, and America in 1890. 
In the autumn of 1896 she made a success with Lorenzimcio : 

‘ and in Easter wx^ek of 1897 furnished her aiidieiices vvitli 
a new sensation by giving performances of a religious 
drama, La Sa-'amritaine.^ by M. Rostand, In December 
1896 an elaborate fete wms organhed in Paris in her 
honour ; and the value of this public recognition of her 
position at the head of her profession tyas enhanced by 
cordially appreciative greetings from all parts of the world. 
Eai'ly in 1899 she removed from the Eenaissance to the 
Tli^fitre des Nations, a larger house, which she opened in 
J antiary Avi til a revival of La Tosca, In May of the miie 
year she made the bold experiment of a production of 
JIamileL in which she played the part of the prince of 
Denmark. Bhe repeated the impersonation in London 
not long afterw\'irds, where she also appeared (in 1901) in 
M. liosta'mbs IJAiplon^ which had been prodiiced in Paris 
the' year before. 

- ^ Bertanij Agostirio (1812-I8S6), Italian rcvolu-: 
tionist, w’'as born at Milan, 19th October 1812. He took 
jnrrt In the insurrection of 1848, though opposed to the 
fusion of Lombardy with Piedmont. During the Roman 
r-. .q , republic of 1849, he, as medw^^ii -officer, organixed the 

ambulance service, and, after the fall of Rome, wdtiidrew 
y^}' to Genoa, where he worked with Bir James Hudson for 

of,. the .politicaPprisoners. of.. Naples,. Imt held 
■ -aloof' from the Maxziniaii conspiracies. 



afeib:-;:b 
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In 18-59 lie 


after .Gaidbaldi'suleparture for Marsak, and orgarmlng four 
Separate volunteer corps, two of 'whieli ivere intended ' for 
Scily and- two for the Papal States. Cavour, however, 
-obliged all to sail for Sicily. .Upmi the arrival of Garibaldi 
-at, Naples, Berhini w^as appointed seeratary'-general of the ' 
^S).ietatoiv' in which capacity he re-organked , the. police, ’ 
abolished; the ; secret service fund, founded twelve infant 
suppressed the duties upon SicUkn products,- ■ 
prepared %dhe suppression of the religious orders, and 

cd ‘‘.the ' city. '' vEntefing 
I'be Gatibaldian expedh 
%Mchy5yded at Aspromonte, bat nevertheless tended , 
with affectionate devotion. In 1866 he^ | 


tionary activity. Up to 1870 lie remained an agitator, 
but, after the liberation of Rome, seceded from the historici- 
Left, a-ud became leader of the extreme Left, a position 
held until his death on 30th April 1SS6. His chief work 
as deputy was an iinpiiry into the sanitary conditions of 
the peasantry, and the preparation of the sanitary code, 
adopted by tlie Crispi Administration. (ii. w. s.) 

Bertheiots Pierre Eyg'en-e Mareelliri - 

(]g27 ), French chemist and politician, wus bom at 

Paris on the 29th of October 1827, being the son of a 
doctor. -Ifter distinguishing himself at school in history 
and pliilosophy, he turned to the- study of science. In 
1851 he Irecarae a member of the staff of the College de 
France as assistant to .Balard, liis former master, and in 
1854 he made his reputation by his doctoral thesis, Sni' 
les eornhrnaisons dc la (jlj/ee/'ine avec les acides^ which 
described a series of beautiful researches in continuation 
and amplification of Chevreulh cla-ssical wmh. In 1859 
lie was appointed x>rofessor of organic cliemistry at the 
Ecole Buperieiire de Pharinacie, and in 1865 he accejded 
the new chair of organic chemistry, which w-as specially 
erected for his benefit at the College de France. He 
became a member of the xicademy of Medicine in 1863, 
and ten years afterwards entered the Academy of Bciences, 
of which he became }ierpetual secretary in 1889 in succes- 
sion to Pasteur. During the siege of Paris he wus presi- 
dent of the scientific defence committee, and tlie experience 
lie gained in that capacity in the inanufac.ture of gum 
poivder and other munitions of wur especially turned his 
attention to the study of thermo-clieiuistry as ap}>Iied to 
explosives. Die results of liis researches? w-ere ]uiblishod 
in Ms book Snr la force de la pmulre et des niatieres 
explosives (1872), width was subsequently folJow’ed by the 
more general treatises, ea(di in tw^o volumes, on Afeeanmte 
chlmujue fondee snr la iheiTdochimie (1879), and Thermo- 
chimie (1897). In the domain of organic chemistry Ids 
name is associated ■with many important discoveries, and 
in particular lie is remarkable for the wide application of 
synthetic methods in Ms investigations. Amoitg the 
books he pul)iis}ied on this hranch of chemistry may be 
mentioned (Jkmie orifcinupie fo-ndee sur la sipithese (1860), 
Letpas mir les sticres (1862), Jjemns sur les 

m-etJiode$ghih"alesde$pntkmflS^4fimdLepms7frriso?dhde 
(1865). Students of ehcmicid history are also greatly in- . 
del;)ted to !M. Berthe] ot for Ids book on Les origin es de 
Talchimw (1885), and Ms Intyxdn-etkm d V etude- de la c/dmie 
des avciem et d%t moyenahjey as well as for editing ■\’'ariqns 
old treatises on alchemy and chemistry. H’is Bcientific : 
jubilee w-as celebrated in Paris in 1901. A.s to -his official 
life, he w^as appointed inspector-general of higher education 

in 1876, and a 

continued to b 

tions, especially as affected by co 
In M, Go1^Iet^s short-lived niia 
minister of public instruction, an 
of 1895;96 he held the portfolio 

- Bertlilon, Alphonse i 
iiologist, was born in Paris in 1 
Lo'dis Adolubos Beetillon, a di 
(1821-83), and brother to Jaoqxti 
, (born 1851), am^ issoma times -o6i 
of these/ published in H 
sgmages^ but his chief claim 
system invented by him for the 
■which is describecUin m' appa 
, j4didmre \ (Pari^, ,1890),' and’- Rui 
'-l^heneybrja perspMpassei'tlmbuj 
emet^measu^emants are/takeur 
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firr-vr (i) leiiixils of left foot, (5) ieu.^|th of left forearm ^vrul au uroriiav, atfcentkncri of hi ISC^a^i^ig and 2 voluntavy 

tuTli.' t!)'. of t.ho middle iin^r— and iworded on a oard. H t ’'*-'1^ S'd*™!, «-lndi n dso a tadntirol 

;' soliool,- atf;Buiisr^andvs€oidBtr«aBi 

1 he 'whole ot tm‘^' cards are amuiged lu tiiiBe ch.wseH sniojidary iloiiartiriont^. Dnns soliool is siibskl wed By the conuty 
aeeoBjlng as tlie iirst measiireinonfc is long, niedinm, or eoumil, vdikh pays the expenses of students aiteiidiiig it IVoiu a 


M :B:i ■ dkree y hlkssegr;' j; 

:dfe;' 'firsf ABdastiremoHtdiS;';long5 ;Buedmm,' ()]" , ■ ^ 
short; each of these again into three, aeconiing to the 
eliiiracter rif the second measurement, and bo on. The 
nuiidxrr of <airds in each aubdivishm at tlie einl of tliis 
|a‘oeesB i.s generally td)Oiit a doxen, nJid hlcjitilication is 
ivnehn-ed euiiiplete ]>y certain other incasuremeiits and 
observ'ations, and by photographs of tlio full fa«‘e and of 
t]j.e profile (rigid side). On the recouunendatioii of a 
eomiiiitt.ee appointed in 181)d by i^Ir. Asqnitli, tin; Bertillou 
83 'stein has Ijceii introdmpd into England, and is used iu 
conjunction with the system of identilieatiou iMr ! 
Francis Oaltou. (Bee AN'rina>SHiMETKY.) M, Bertillou 
was <.»jii(‘ial]y appointed in 1891- to re^iort on the hand- 
writing <jf the bordereau in the Dreyfus ease, and was a 
witiit?ss for tlie prosecution before the (Jour de Cassation 
on 18tli January 1899. 

Berwick-Mpaw-Tweedy a seaport and muni- 
cipal borough in the Berwick parliamentary division f)f 
Koftimmberland, Englaml, on the northern bank of the 
Tweed, 47 miles E.B.E. of Edinburgh by rail In 1899 
JOT vessels entered with 28,949 tons, and 305 cleared | 
with 28,949 tons. Population of niiiiiicipa] borough (area, | 
0507 acres) (1881), 13,998; (1901), 13,437 (Berwick, 
8277 ; Tweedmouth, 3086 ; Bpittal, 2074). 

BerwiCkshireji a maritime county of Scotlaml, 
forming its S.E. e.vtremity, is bounded on the E".E. by the 
German Ocean, on the E . by Haddington shire, on the W. 
by M’id-Lothiaii, on the B.W. ]>y Eoxlnirgh, on the B. l^y 
the Tweed, which separates it from jSTortlnanberlaBil, and 
on tlie B,E. by Berwick-on-Tweed, 

Jmt emd Pojndatio^h.—'ln 1801 tlio parisli of Oldhanistoeks was 
plumed v/Iioily hi ]l.addiii^a;tonsliinj, and thu Berwick portion of the 
parishes of Lainler, Earlston, and Mertoini were transferred to 
jkarishe.s lit Koxhurgli. According to the last oiEeial estimate tlie 
area of the county (foreshore excluded) is 2D3,i'tB> acres, or about 
4o9 square miles. The pu]>uIatioii was in 1881, tSoJlSB ; iu 1801, 
32, tOd; iu 1801, on the above area, 32,290, of whom 15,383 were 
males and. 10,007 females. On the okl area, taking laud only 
(2tM,S0f> acres or 460 *C sfiuare miles), the number of pt^rsous to the 
square mile in ISOl was 70, and the number of acres to the person 
9*1. In the registration county the decrease of population between 
1S81 and 1891 was 8*1 per cent. In 1901 the population was 
S0,81(». Between 1881 and 1S91 the excess of births over deaths 
was 3711, and the deerea.se of the resident population 2970. The 
following table give.s particulars of birtiis, deatlis, and marriages 
in 1880, 1690, 1S99 

Veav. j Deaths. 1 Marriages. liirlhB. i 


■' ' The following table gives the birth-rate, death-rate, and marriage- 
rate per thousand of the population for a series of years 


distance, 

AijricaUnrc . — The eultivated area was ()4*7 of iltc whole in 1898; 
Fanning is high, and is mixcal in the Merse, or btn’dcrlaiKl, and 
gcmu’ally pastoral in the uplands. The following tabic gives the 
priueipal acreages at intervals of five, j(‘ars from 18S0 : — 


A ro;i mull*!' 
Crt'p*’. 

19.1,562 
197,290 
I 197,963 
191,983 
I 190,701 


Pflnnaiteat 
rasture. * 


61,04 1 
63,321 
59,722 ■ 

57,626 , 


The following talilc gives partieulurs of the live stock during the 
same years : — 


Tf-ar. 

Total 

Horses. 

Total 

Oattie. 

1 . Cows or ■ i 
Heil'ers in 
Milk or Calf. 

Sliecp. 

rig3. 

1S80 

5412 

16, .571 

3417 

267,901 

1 287,544 

h8T3'. 

1885 

5482 

19,415 

3783 

' 46'a3' 

1S96 

' '5521 ■ 

17,649 

■ 3256 

1 311,440 

4974 

1S95 

■5836 

15,936 

■'3100 '’A 

1 307,365 

45Sf> 

1890 

5449 

16,832 

3119 

1 315,958 

3796 


Large farms predominate ; indeed, the average .size of holding-— 
221 acres for 867 hirrns — is the highest in the kingdom. In 189.5, 
15 ‘SO per cent, were under .5 acres, 23 ‘41 betwecil 5 and 50 acres,- 
and GOTO over 50. Sixty -iiine holdings were? between 50 and 100 
acres, 218 between 100 and 300, 120 '"between 300 and 500, 100 • 
between 500 and 1060, and 20 over 1000 acres. The acreage 
under wood in 1 895 was 15,378. According to the census of 1 Shi, 
there were 4620 men and 1498 women in tiic county engaged iii 
agriculture. 

Inihifiiries and Trad^u~—T\\Qi industrial population in 1891 num- 
bered 3279 men and 1075 women. 'Ihe season for herring is from 
May to t)ic rniddh? of Sept ember, and fur white fish from October 
to the cml of May. Eyemouth, Ihirnmontb, and St. A!>b'.s Head 
foj'm iho Scottish division of tlie Eyemouth hshery district, which 
irnd rides a number of MorUiumberland ports, and for which statisticd 
arc given hclow 


£23,236 

£13,839 

£14,977 


Value (»f 
(Jear. 

£30,673 

£19,289 

£2*2,602 


‘i Total Value} 


I and 15oys. 


£49,765 I 
£29,075 I . 
£51,133 j‘ 



, The value of the herring. catch only in 1899..was£3:3,45fk . Jhiriiig. .. ... .. . a 
1899, 1252 persons were binployed in the district in coimexiou with ' ' ' / 

the various branches of tiie sea ilsheries. The salmon hshoiios of / ■' • . , . ...y 
the Tw'eed arc very valuable. A light railway (10 J iniks) from the ' c , | 

Wavericy line to Lauder was built in 1900. ' " . , K’' ' V ' ' 

PrmedjHfp vf pPTioid^sJiire KatimxKdd 

■ TH Popidar JiJu/mes, J^ayings, and Proterhs of the ' ■ 

iridc, l^ewTastle, lSo6.— J. W. liituWF. The Uonenmtkrs the < 

Sdersu ' Edinbiirgli,' 180^7— W. B. OlibbiviofrA 

iloBSQ^v The Churches and dhnrehint'eds of BcrwkhsMre, KeEa, , , y;'y'5 





lUrth-rate . * 28*85 26*60 24*19 23*14 22*89 Wakeendrii. MirndiinodUmd fke Hnniesof Pohearth, Kdlnburgli^ , ''n, b 

Death-rate * . 15*75 15*03 , 14*60 13*98 14*70 IS.Oh-— W. K, Hxjntesi, Hidorg of the Priori/ of Gohlhfj}mw\ ■ ' c" ' ' b'. 

■ Marriage-rate ■ ’'5*15'^ 4*80 ■■ A‘47' "5*49 '"""5’94 ' ■" ■■iMinburghAl858.-^^4D 

®'p-''"^4n''l'80i'''t!ie4iumbetbf'<3aeHc-spakihg perEbns In thh'b^^ ' ^ 

lkapcr(#pd)as-:dte;0|dy.;:rpyid';;vbu»lh::mi4-ADtosfnaw;'hd’SeparaH 

representation. Oreenlaw is tlie county town, but steps are being library Cunlums noarly'' 140,000 vohimei^ anO | yj dfmi 

takou' to 'transfor ■ the^adrainistratiTe-ma'chiriery- to Buns (22601" ' T^'>0 niaiuiscriptSj-'feskto - 1 ■■ " ■"'I’lffe/l"! 
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ilSj 4 IB iii gold and 345,700 in fsilver.^ In recent year^ 
cQiisideralde advance lias 1)6611 nia^de in enanielling and 
otlier decorative jn'oeesscj? in connexion ’witli tliis industry. 
Tliexe h a national scliool of xvatcli- ami clock-making. 
Poimlatiou( 1881 ), 39,8005 (18<}0), 30,9f 2,(comm.) 40,178. 

Besant^ Sir* Waiter (1836-1 901), EnglisE author, 
was horn at Portsmouth, 14th August 1836, third son of 
Williau] liesaut of that town. lie was educated at Iving^s 
College, London, and ChvisPs College, Cambridge, of 
which lie was a scholar. H.e graduated in 1859 as IStli 
xvraugler, and from 1861 to 1867 'vvas senior professor 
of the Eoyal College, Mauritius. From 1868 to 1885 he 
act(icl as secretary to the* Palestine Exploration Fund. In 
1884 he WAS mainly instrumental in establishing the 
. Society of Authors, a trade-union of vvritei*s designed for 
the protection of literary property, which has rendered 
great assistance to inexperienced authors by explaining 
the principles of literary profit. Of this society he was 
chairman from its foimdation in 1884 till 1892. lie 
niamed Mary, daughter of Mr Eustace Foster-Barham of 
Bridgwater, and was knighted in 1895. Me died at Ms 
liouse, Frognal End, Hampstead, on the 9th of June 1901. 
Bit Walter Besaiit practised many branches of literary art 
with success, but he is most widety known for his long 
succession of novels, many of which have enjoyed le- 
inarkable popularity. His first stories written in 
coilaharation "with Mr Janies Pace, and two at least of 
those, The Golden BntterJbj and lieady-Morm/ Mortihoi/^ 
are among the most vigorouvs and most characteristic of his 
ivories. Though not without exaggeration and eccentricity, 
attributable to the infiuenee of Diclmns, they are full of 
ri.(;h hiunoiir, vshrewd obserwition, and sound common-senBe, 
and contain characters "which have taken their place in . the 
long gallery of British fiction. After Eiee's death, Sir 
Walter Besant continued to wuite alone, and in 
and Conditions of Men (1882) produced a Stirling story 
of East End life in London, ivhich set on foot the move- 
ment that culminated in the establishment of the People/s 
Palace in the Mile End Hoad. Other pQjnilar novels from 
Ms pen were Dorothy/ iForster^ jh'morel of hyonesse^ Kad 
Beyond the Breams of Amrice. He also wrote critical 
and biographical works, including The French Hmmrists^: 
Rahelaisj and lives of Coiigny, Wliittington, Captain Cook, 

, and Eichard Jefferies, and undertook a series of important 
historical and arehteological volumes, dealing with the 
associations and development of the various districts of 
London — a survey ” of the metropolis of the present day. 
His hooks on London^ Westnmutm\ and Sm(Bi Londmr 
showed that Ms^ mind "was full of an attractive subject. 
Ho man of his time evinced a keener interest in the pro- 
.fessional side of literary work, and the iiuproved conditions 
of the literary career in England were largely due to his 
■ energetic and capable expo»sitiou of the commercial value 
; . of authorship and to the unselfish efforts which Sir Walter 
constantly made on belialf of his fello-vv- workers in the 
.. Midd of letters. (a, iva.) 

a province oi ■ south-west "Eiissia, ' on 
> L ’ ; . the Black Bea, hounded by Bukovina (Austria) in the 


its 


ill 


acres) is under acres under meadows, 080.500 ■ ^ 

under forests, :i43Jd50 under vhjt'ya.rdb (17,000,000 gullims id' 
wine), and 4180 under tf>baeeo. Wheat, barley, and lliLsecd, ;is - - 
also wine and wool, arc exported. Industry is developing^ and, ■ 
there are now several woollen-chuh mills, three foiuidries, suap- ' 
works and taiiiierit'S. 

The Dniester, d^wit whicli eonsidta-iible aniuiuits of tirnlMu; and 
wooden ware are shipjual from (hiiieia, as also coni and wool widdii 
Bessarabia itself, is an ini]torta-id^ artery of naAigatinn. Steamers 
ply up to Sloghilev, and ou ihe Pruth uj) to Leovu. Bessaxubia is 
also Aveli provided with luilAvays, tluec branches of the AVoloexisk 
to Odessa railway starling westAvards and ramifying towards the 
IhimaniaufiAauier. ropuljitiun,U88,4?tl in 1860 ; 1,933,436111 1897, <u’ 
whom 942,179 women, and 302,852 living in towns. Divided into 
eight districts, the eiiid' toAvns of Avliieli arej — Jusliineii", ea]iita] uf ^ 
the govemmeut (108,796 iiiliabilan ts in 1897), Akkerniau (28,303), 
Beii<lery (31,851), Bycltsy (18,526), Lniaii (31,293), KlitUijj. 
(18,126), Orgiiyeeli (13,356), and iSr.ruki (15,800), IDigul (7094), 
on the Pruth, and Keni (6946), on the Danube, a railway termiims 
opposite Oalata in Riimaiiiii, am also Av«xrth mentioning. 

After the Mongol invasion the f>eiioi*so founded their colonies at 
the Jiiouth of tiio Dniester. Latex* ilxe territory became tribu- 
tary to, and subsecjuently tvas annexed by Turkey, liussian 
tx'oops, ill their warn against Tuikey, to(tk piossession of it live 
times from 1711 to 1812, when it Avaa finally annexed to Russia. 

In 1<S29 tile delta of the Danulie was added to Bessaxubia, but was ■; 
returned to Turkey by the Paii^ treaty. Out of it was made the . ' 
Dohruja, the ncn-tiici’n })art of Avhich hccanio B-ussian again in ' 
1S7S. Bessarabia was ]*eopled in tlio 19th ecutury by a very 
inotloy croAvti uf Russian immigrants, runaway^ serfs and !Noneon- 
fonnists, Uerxnans, Uiveks, and Bulgai'ian^^ in /idditimi to its 
indigenous inhabitants, Mokhiviaiis, and Little Russians (Gali- 
cians), Avitli an ixddiiioii of Jews (181,000) and gipsies, ))art uf 
whom Averu stufs. (p. a. K.) 

BCSS0IH0rp iv town of Jcliensoii county, Ahibaina, 
IT.S.A .5 a feiv Jiiiles .soiit]j-we»st of Binningham, a little 
north of the eenti’c of tlxe state, and on the Bouthex'u, 
the Qucaui and Cresireiitj tlie LouisvillG and Hashvillej 
and the Kansas City, Memphis and Birmingham railways. 

It is in the Alalxama cox\l and iron region, and its in- 
dustries consist cliicily in the smelting and manufacture 
of iroxi. Population (1890), 4544 ; (1900), 0358. 

Bessemerjj Sir Henry (18134898), English 
engineer, ivas bm'n on 19th Jaimaiy 1813, at Charlton, in 
liertfordshhe. Throughout his life he was a pxroliiic in- 
ventor, but his name, is chietly known in connexicui "with 
the Bessejner process for tlie manufacture of steel, ]»y 
which it has been rendered tamuus throughout the civilized 
■world. Though this process is umv largely supplemented, 
and even displaced, by various rivals, at the tixne it was 
brought out it "wus of enormous industrial importance, 
since it effected a great cheapening in the price of steel, 
and led to that material being widely substituted for others 
■which were inferior in almost every res|')ect but that of 
cost. Bessenier^s attention was drawn to the pj-oblein oi 
steel manufacture, in the course of an attempt to improve 
the construction of guns. Coming to the conclusion that 
if any advance was to be made in artillery better metal 
umst be available, he established asni'all iron'works in St. - 
Pancras, mid begun a series of experiments. These he 
carried on for two years before he evolved the essential 
idea of his process, which is to effect the decarbonization ; 
necessary to convert cast iron into steel by forcing a blast y 
of air through the mass of metal when in the molten con- ■ 
ditioii. The first public anuouueement of the process was ,y 
nmde at the Cheltenham meeting of the British Association. 
in 1856, and immediately attracted considerable notice. y 
Many metallurgists w^ere sceptical on theoretical grounds ,, ; - 
about lus results, and only became convinced when' they ' 
saw that his process ivas really able to convert melted ' ’' J 
cast iron into jnallexrble iron in a perfectly fiukl state.,-;'; 
But though ‘five firms applied without delay for licjenses; , ■ 
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iSIcS^ip . ' Miii^; 'laek ;■' of ':■ ^tiecjess^ ;; ■■'■ .iiis: ■ . %i£i>^^^ir:;; 

S'lSISS^'ptieiifej^' 'was ^iBle; to"; tiim".^iit , ■ a; ^irodiict^ ;: 

wife., :t]i 

tho oi^er aieilaod.s. But wlaun lie .now tried to iiiduec 
Quakers to lalto up Im iiiiprcwecl isystenij lie met with 
.^iniieral i-ebiilfs, jiiid hnaliy wa^ drivefi to uruiertakc the 
e.\ pi oivatioiioi; liie ]>roceas hinmelf. Tothiaeiid he ej*eetetl 
^itcelwoiks in SlieJMeid, (»ii givmnd ])Uj“eliastai with the help 
of frieuJs, and 'he*J 5 a.n to niamifiuanre stei‘k At hr;^t the 
^iiilpiit was iiisigidlh^ants lait gradually tlio niaguitude of 
the npendions waB enlarged until the eoinj petition became 
etfeclivi*, and steel tradei’S generally ]>eca-nic a, ware tliat 
1 he firm of Jienry Besseiixer and Co. was underselling them 
to tjie e‘xt{mt of i.k!0 a ton. This argument to tlie pocket 
(|aiekly had its eilect, and licenses were a.p]>]ied fe>r in 
such numbers tlm-b ^’oyalties for tlie use of Iii.s iiroeessj 
■ Besseumr re(;eived. a sum in all eousideralrly exceeding 

a million sterling. 

Of course, patents of such obvious value did not escape 
^ criticism, and invalidity \va.s freely urged against tlieiu on 

various grounds. But Be‘ss<‘mer -was fortunate enough to 
k . '■ rnahiiaiii them intact without litigation, though he foimd 

h advisable to buy up the riglats of one patentee, while iii 
another case he "was freed from anxiety by the patent 
lieing aliow^ecl to lapse in 1859 through noii-jxiyinont of 
fees. Tliere is good reason to think that in this latter 
instance there wa.s real tlauger, Bessemer, in fact, practi- 
cally admitted this to be his own opinion by granting the 
inventor, Kobert Miisliet, an annuity for life. At the 
•outset lie had found great dithculty in making steel by Iris 
process — in his iii'.st lieenses to the trade iron alone was 
mentioned. J^lxpevinients lie made with South Wales iron 
wei‘e failures because tbe ]iroduet wa,s devoid «>f malle- 
ability ; Mr (’luransson, a Swedish ironmaster, using th.e 
purer chareoal ]ag-iron of that cianitjy, was tlie iirst to 
make good steel by the process, and eve.n he was success- 
ful only ai'ler many attempts. Jlis results pi'ompted 
Btfsseinm’ to try th(^ purer ii’on obtained from Cumberland 
Inematite, but evc3n with this he <11^1 not meet witli much 
sueetssB, until 'Mnsliet sliowed that the addition of a certain 
quantity of .^pief/ekm,7i (a pig-iron eon tain ing manganese) 
hail the etfect, for whatever reason, of ri-rnoving the 
flihiciilties. Whether or not Mnshet’s patents eouhl liave 
been sustained, the value of bis piroiuidure w-as sho-wn by its 
genera] adoption in conjunction with the Bessemer method 
of conversion. At the same time it is only fair to say that 
whatever may Iia.ve been the conveniences of IMushet’s 
' ])Ian, it Was not absolutely essential; this Bessemer 
■■ ’ liroved in 1865, by exhibiting a series <■>£ samples of 
■steel made by his own process alone. The pecuniary 
. rewards of Bessemer’s great inveutinii came to him with 

comparative tjiiieknesB ; but it ivas not till 1879 tha-t the 
Boyal Society axlmitted him as a feliow and the Govern- 
’ /• ': ' ment honoured him with a knighthood, 

: Bessehi^’s- nmimrcte 

'-titlnv’ ;c$ ■':th0:,::siiecesk bn. iiirportahee': of 
|i|ii||lipiih|''feeitpr ;diBS':^for ! embosisedt stamiis, 7 

r ! ‘ a gold paint, sugar mm^hinery, and a ship> which was to 

||ii|||i||S?Wb pas^ag^rs;f rom ; th0;rBiserieB of .nntZ TliiB:- 

^ ' b last had her saloon mounted in such a way as to bo free 

b ffibddha, yvM; :: 

pJ|||||j|ei3p:Bbj|inhiter;:;,hom'^c^ 


b ' swin^i^ :^sbriQ.b;vibu^ 

Was lilt imafely removed. Bessiaucr’s ide.cs were indeed of 
I Very uncMpial merit, and lui must fio mimliercMl with tJioso 
iuvenlors wlio at more ta* Jess fretpient intervals Jiave 
].)ap]>y llioughls whit'dr net-asinnally ]U’ovc of real value, 
rather than witli those wlio set tliemseives by a, pal km I 
[irncess of scieni.ilic <Ieduction, based an a tirrn grasp «>i'' 
scientilie principle, la dLscovcu' a moans liy wlnidi an 
exactly predetermined object, may be ]nuctkaJly aeconn 
{dished. Jle died at .Deiiinaik iiill, in tho soutli of 
London, <ui loth IMaroh 1898. (u. m. iu) 


.Best* 


.820-1897), English 


oigaanst, was bern at Carlisle Idth August 1820. T.hr' 

son ot a solicitor, lie received his iirst instruetioii I'ruin 

roung the catluidni] organist ; but wlicu hi^ ile.ckled to adopt 

the profession of music, lie sea to work to teach himseJl, 

as the organs of his youth were mostly very incomplete - 

from a moderii standpoint, and the admirers of the great e^t 

master of the organ, Bebastiaii Bach, were very few. lie-, ' ' ■ 

applied himself especially to Bach’s music, and berame 

a player of great skill. His successive ap^iolntimuits ws-re 

to Pembroke chapel, Liverpool, 1810; to a church for . / 

the blind, LSdT. and the Liverpool Philharmonic Society, " \ ' '' 

1848. ; ;;Forui short time (1854-55) he •■was in , Londph^ 

the Panopticon in Leicester Square, the elmrdi of St' ■ ■ ' 

M.artiu’s-in-tIic-Fiekls, ami Lincoln’s Inn eha]>ek Tii 1855 ’ 

he returned to Liverpool as organist of St George’s Hall, - b . 

where Ids fi'e<juent performances Ta}>idiy became famous ■ ' 

throughout England. Ho held otlier appointments in or 

near Liverpool, but the }>ost at St Chiorge’s Hall was tin* 

most important. Ho held tills until IBlti, when iTI-heahh 

obliged him to retire. He had. been in the receijit of aeivil ■ , 

list pension since 1880, and in 1890 went to S 5 ulne.y to 0 | len • ■ ' 

tlio organ there. Best died at Liverpool on tho lOt-li e»f 

51ay ltS97. ite pJayrd concerfas at many of the H;snde] 

Festivals at tlui Crystal IhJace. His playing was always 
elective, anti of tell artistic ; though his style in interpreting ■ '■ 

Bach w'as not always of the ])urest, the servit ‘0 he reiiderrd 
in ])opulai’izmg the works of that imister must he ackia.'W- 
lodged* 'He published a good' deal of ehm*ch' 

iTiore or less popular kind, au<i Issued rmuiy arrajigeinents ‘ j . 

of organ music, editions of Bach, k;c. (a. a. f. m.) 

Bethel, eleven miles math of Jerusakan, altitude ' 

2880 feet, now Beitin, a small village of alioni 300 
houses. Population, about 2000. 

;■ B©till0h'0ITIg Li?., bHiotise' : ■ of 

ealh‘d from the iertiliiy of the vicinity, .situatcfl on a ' ' , 

qn-qiectiiig .’spur jfiye". nii]€s-..lrbm;der«saleite;hlf;ithdb||^ 
feet. For a description of the chureh erecti-d by Constan- ^ ^ ' ' 

/tine seq He /W^ue,/;^ 

There are severaJ monasteries and cuiivenis, aiid British, ; ' / - H 

French, and German schools. The population, 80U(), has 
contaiiicd hw ^loslems since the Moslem qUcirter wm 
destroyed by Ibrahim Pasha, alter an io.surjvctloo in v*.’ 

^;i:g34v':/^b^/'-:b:?:^;-:S:^/’^/; 

.:/ : B0thl0i|0ftl| r / hproiigh,/ Mv::::/Hbrthhm|febp|^^ 

: coi^inty,; 

^bpp0gtb.':|3qiffibBetklahemk®^^.‘i%:-'S'^ 

;^b' Ibbg. ::'M! Wiiy /and: /Kak/|)|^||ttJ|i|||^|{® 
/|p^:.:/ifoBwbpS3//thb/;bhie|qihdustt^/://:;Akfe 
; Mid' Mihinbf y 'tetybiihg/ 

’ 
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xlirect line N.NAV. of It i-s situated in a very 

prodnotivc coaVIekl The- fortifications of the town are 
no' -longer niauitained. Port traffic on the Aire Canal in 
1898 aiuoiiuted to 987,157 tons: Poinilation (1881), 
9076 ^ (181)0), 10,529 ; (1901), 11,370. 

■ Beiterment« See Ck>M:PENs.4.™isr. . 

a town of Britirfii India, in the Champaraii 
district of Bengal; situated in 26'' 48' N. lat, and 84° 32' 
■E. long,, on the Ho, rha river ; station on the Tirliut section 
of the Bengal and hTorth-'Westeuii raihva}'. Population, 
about 22,000. Bettia is the. residence of one of the 
leadujg noblemen of Kortiievn Eohar, who enjoys a rent- 
roll of .£66,000, and a^'Ii-O raised a mortgage loan of 
,£475,000 at 5 per cent, on the London Stock Exchange in 
1888. In 1901, owing to a disputed succession, the estate 
was under the luanageiuent of the Court of Wards. It 
comprises laud in no less than ten districts, much of which 
is let on permanent leases to indigo-planters. Besides the 
]kalace of' the raja, the town contains a middle English 
school and a female dispensary, entirely supported out of 
ihit~ estate, lliere is a Homan Catholic mission, with 
about 1000 converts, which was founded by an Italian 
lilies t in 1746. 

Bottling** — In the early days of horse-racing persons 
'Who' wished to bet often failed to gratify their inclination 
1 )ecaus8 of the difficulty of finding any one ready to wager.' 
To obviate this difficulty the professional I'iookiiiaker 
, arose. It was perceived that if a man laid money against 
a number of horses, conducting Ms business on discreet 
principles, he would in all probability receive exioiigli to 
pay the bettor "who was successful and to leave a surplus for 
himself ; for tiie ^M}ookmaker,” as the professional betting 
mati came ■ to be called, had enormous advantages in his 
favour. Kc was presumably shrewd and wary, whereas 
many of those with whom he dealt were precisely tlie 
opposite, and benefit arose to him from the mistakes aiid 
Biisealcuhitions of owners and trainers of horses, and 
from the innumcralfie accidents which occur to prevent 
anticipated success ; moreover, if he carried out the theory 
.of lik calling he would so arrange his book, by what is 
.called ‘‘'bettii.ig to figures, that the money he. received 
would be more than he could possibly be called upon to 
pay. In practice, of course, this often does not hap])en, 
.because ^Mjackars^’ will sometimes support two or three 
horses in a i\ace only, and the success of one may result in 
loss to the bookmaker ; but in the long run it has been 
almost invariably found that the bookiiiaker grows rich 
and that the backer of horses loses money. It is the 
bpcd^niaker who . regally the odds, and this he does, 
•.vv some,times by anticipating, sometimes by noting, the desire 
backers to support certain animais. Such things as 
stable secrets, can scarcely be .said to exist at the iwesent 


■ i^}: ^.-.>^,suecessfu], in liis search for information; and on this the 

'sfjl ' 

is 'of tw Muds: “ post,” whei?. wagering does 
tegin until tlic mimbars of the rurmers are hoisted 

.^“*>hs;or months before the event ; though of this Jatter 
ys , far , less than was formerly the case, doubtless for 

on - a 




a year before the running of tlio raee«, and a few handb 
caps, such as the Chester • Cop, used to occupy attent bn ci 
mouths beforehand ; the weights, of course, being published - 
at a much longer interval prior to the contest than is at ■ 
present tlie rule. As regards ante-post lie tting, botikmakers 
have their own ideas as to the relative prospects of the 
horses entered. A [lersoii wlio wishes' to bacle a horse asks 
the price, and accepts or declines, as. the case may be. If ■ 
the bet is laid it will probaliily be quoted in the ne^vspapers, 
and other persons who [u’opose to wager on the race are so 
likely to follow suit that it is shrewdly suspected that in 
not a few cases bets iire cjuotecl wliicli never have been 
laid, in order to induce the backers to speculate. Accord- 
ing to the public demand for a horse the price shortens. 

If there is little or no demand the odds increase, the - ! ' 
market being almost entirel}' regulated by the money ; so 
tliat if a ginat many people bet on a certain animal the 
odds become shorter and shorter, till in many cases instead 
of laying odds against a horse, the bookmaker comes to 
take odds, that is, to agree to pay a smaller sum thanjic- 
would receive from the l>acker if the animal lost. Post 
betting is conducted on very much the same principles. 

When the nuirilun's are hoisted bookmakers proclaim their ' 
readiness to lay or tape- certain odds, which 'vury according 
to the demand fe the different animals. Backers are influ- 
enced by many considerations : by gossi}^, by the opinions 
of wTiters on racing, and in many ca^es, unfortunately, by 
the advice of “tipsters£ who by advertisements and cir- 
culars profess their ability to iiidicatti winners, a ])rcten{^e 
which is ol)viously a])surd, as if these men possessed tlm ebl; 
knowledge they c];iim, they wnidd assuredly keep it tf^ y; 
tlieiiiselves and utilize? it for their own jjrivate purposes. y;? 

Tlio specious promises of such men do infinite mischiefi 
as tliey so often a]>]>eiil with success to the folly and 
guliilfility of tlie ignorant, and it is for this reason that a I.;; : 
certain amount of sympathy is felt for the endeavours of ' 
persons wlio have eiitered u[joii the forlorn hope of "’ ""I 
endeavouring to preveiffi betting. A society was formed . \ 
called the Auti - Gambling League. A bookmaker was ' .el 

summoned for betting in Tattersall's enciosure, which it y | 

■was contended coni ravened the Betting House xict of /, | 
1853. This Act had been aimed against what we re- 
known as “list houses/^ establLslimeuts tlieo, kept by book- 
makers for betting purposes, and assoemted with many 
disgraceful scandals. In the preamble to his Bill Lord 
Cock].)urn began by remarking that “ Whei’ea,s a new form . 
of betting ha,s of kte sprung u|>d'' and the Anti-Gambling' 

League sought to argue •that this incliidal a form of betting 
which had not sprung up of hrte but had on tlie contrary 
l-ieeii carried on without interference for niany generations. 

Tho Divisional Court held that vSiieli betting was an , ,, 1 

infringement of the Act, but ultimately the question came 
before the House of Lords, and the decision was reversed. ' . jl 
The arguments turned almost entirely upon whether such' "' 
an enclosure was a “ place within the meaning of tliO' •' 7 !l 
Act, and it was finally dield that a place did not mean h ; ■ 
an enclosure in a racecourse, to ■wlxicli many persons, no . . ■ ’ 
doiiht, did go for the purpose of betting, whilst others 
“went merely with' the object of seeing the races. The ' 
daw. ■with., regard M betting is in fact not a little curious* > ' 

led for, introducing 
hieh are recogimed'; , 
b aiid by authorities lydg 

■■■elsewh6re;'"-‘and ■' from " wdiich ' Ere'nch muuieipalities' ;'deriVf''*^yhy 

handsome sums , in . relief, of .rates... • / • * 'ddW 




;:;|;jjithig; : is:' (011. ;■ ;;llo»?S;:crf • ;;oiBces„. a®-; 

iijbiivd f-oiilaiiiing tte nninbovs of flio liorses that arc to apj>oiut.v.l Hainstcr-imwidoiit. Prow tlie tmio''tliaf, lie 
rnu ill tile coming race. At .sonic of these the luiniiiiuni outorcil the ministry lie wits, liowovcr, the lc.iil)nL' iiiciiil.ii’r 
wager is Jivo fraiiw, at, otlier.s ton, tweiif.y, iifty, ono of it, and ho was' chiciiy rosponsihlc for the 'events of 
liiiudm'l, five liniKlroc], and in some ciiscs ii thou.sand. TIio 18-1!). l>y hi,s advice tins king refused to aoco.jtt the ■ ' 

SKtsou who pro] loses to bet goes to the clerk at one. of these ooiistitutio'u proclaimed by the Frankfurt its-scmbly, a 
oliiccs, tnentions the nmnfier, ns indicated on the card, of policy which led ici fin; out'hreak of rcvolntion in Dresden, 
tlio hor.se he 'wislics to back, and stnte.s whether ho desires wliicli wa.s sn[i]ire.ssi‘d after hiiir dav.s’ lighting by Pi'Us.sinii 
to bet on it to win or tor a place only. He receives a iroop.s, for who.se as.si.stance Bcn.st'lunl asked. 'On Beiist ' 

voucher for his money. Aftoi-_fhe race the whole anionat fell also the chief rcspon.siliility for governing the country • ' 

collected at tin; varioii.s oliice,s is yiiit together and divided, alter order wa.s rcslort'd, and he was the. a.nthor of the . ■ 

aftera iiereeutago hu.s heendi'ducfcd forthoadiniuislnifion Ro-eallecl cojyi (Zct./f of .liiiic, 1850 by which the new ■■.•■■8"' > 

and for the poor. As soon as this has been done, flu; money constitution was overthrown. The vigour he .showed in ; ' ' 

i.'i divided and tlie jiric.es to be. jiaid to winncT.s arc rejircissiiig all rc.si.stance to the Government, esjiechdly fhat , . ’ 

e.vliibited on board.s. These prico.s arc calculat(;d on a of tlio university, .and in reorganizing the jiolico, made liini 
unit of ten fmnc.s. Thii.s, for instance, it the winner is one of the most unpopular men among the Liberals, and 
notilii'd as bi-inging in twenty-five francs, the meaning his name heeame synonymous with the worst form of ■ ' ‘ 

i.s that the backer reodvea his original stidcc of ten and reaction, but it is not clear that the attacks on him Were ■ , . 

fifteen in addition, the money being jiaid irrunediati.-ly justified. After this he was chiefly occu|)ied with foreign 
by another clerk attached to the offleo at which the bet afl’iiiri?, and he, .soon became ono of the most consjactiou.* ■ ■ , 

wa.s made. (a. e. t. fv.) figure.s in German jmlitics. He was tho leader of that 

Betul, a town and district of British India, in the maintain the indcjiendence of tho , 

Harhuda divi.siou of the Central Province, s. In 1891 the the opponent of ail attempts on 

IwiTOlatiou of tho town wa,s .5260. Tho administrative part ot Prussia to attract them into a sejiaratn union ; 
headquarters of the district have been transferred to the ^^•84-9-o0 he had been obliged to join the “three kings^ 
town of Baduur, 5 mile.s nortli, which had in 1891 a popn- ’rruoji ' of Prn.s.sia, Hanover, and iSa.vony, but he, ,vy.i.s. 
lation of 5014. ' careful to keoji open a loophole for withdrawal, of which r 

The ’ district of Betul ha.s an aiea of ;’.824 .miuare speedily availed hinmelf. In the crld.s ofHol tsaxoiiy 
mile.s. The population in 1891 was 323,110. Ckssifled A^skia, and .he snjiporte.d the ivstora- 

aceording to religion, Hindus numbered 197,77-1 ; MaJiom- kon of tbe .Diet. In 185.1 he took part in the Bamberg 
medans, 5122," aborigine.s, 119,008, chiefly Ooiid.s; c^Oiitmmcc.s, in which the . -smaller (lorman slatc.s elaimul , - . 

Cliristiaus, 60, of whom 21 were Eurojicans f “others,” tlic wght to direct their own jiolicy indejiondent of lliat 
1146. In 1901 the jiopulation was 285,324,' showing a Austria or of Prussia, and he was flu; leading suijporler 
decimse of 12 per cent, dim to the rc.sult.s of famine. ™ f'tibe.s .slinukl , , 

Tim total amount of land revomm and rute.s is returned themselves against, the. jirejion- . 

at Bs.2,02,865, tho incidence of n.s.se.ssnmnt being only ‘‘trance of the great monarcluos. In lS63 he came : 

two annas jier aero of assc.sscd area; the nmnber of loi-wurd as a warm .snjiiiorter of fk; chum, s of tho prince , 

jiolice wa.s 321. In 1897-98, out of a total eultiva,t.ed of Augustcuburg to Schle.swig- Holstein ; he wa.s the,, 

arai of 062,069 acres, only 8.309 wore irrigated from t'f party in tho German Diet which refund to , , ' -f.'. c.jV ■ ; 

wells. The princijial crojxs are wheat, millet, 'other food- recognize the Treaty ol London, and m 1804 he was ' , • 

grains, pulse, ofl-.soed,'--, and a little sugar-cane and cotton, ajipomled representative of the Diet at the Gmigres.s of ' ■ 

A large jiart of the area (778,976 acre.s) i.s stiU covered London. He wa.H tlm.s thrown into oppo.sition to thm. ■ j". • 

with fore.sts, which yield teak and other timber. The of Bismarck, and he was exj)o,s(>d to violent attacks , ' 

only mamifactura is cotton cloth. There is no railway, Prussian jiress as a “ Particularist,” f.c., a .supporter 

and good roads are few ; nor is any of the rivers navigable. indejieudonce of the smaller .state.s. Iho exjiulsioti ’ . 

In 1897-98 there were 09 schools attended by'yi223 the Saxon troojKs from Ren,d,sbttvg nearly led to a 
pujiik This di.strict suffered veiy .severely from the with Prussia. Benst was accused of having . .• .-..■..vip 

.famine of 1896-97 ; in 1897 the death-rate being as high ) about tho war of 1866,, biit the ffajipusihUi^^ 

^ ■ ■■■■■ ■- ■ 1 , .X. ' ■ this jMst'- rest '^itlrBismaiTk/'''' 


H8 73 per .1000. It suffered a^cain in 1000, when in Mm tJiis Hiusfc rest wstii msmarek. Un tJie onttiivak ol war ■ . . 
die mxniber of persons relieved rose to oue-tliir<I of the aecoinpanied tlio kmg to Tragiie, and thence^ to' . ; • - ' 

S' total population. Yienna, where thej were received by tho emperor with ' . ^ 

-x , - M;. : x.-; . ,.,:y x,„. ^ ,, ''iitjws' "of "KOiiiggriitz.' ' ' '' Beusk' 'ithdortodk' 

; jioble family which had originally sprung from the Mark negotiate with him. ‘ < \ ■'\c 

pSii|iiliilwSen.biu^|hnaj#d«|ddr:^piMPl>K4hehvBM\‘b6hfftfdFv;j£S 

piji|s^a^r;300;'ye^xaoiifed'iafi«enj5SxBe;»s: bdra Akdgtte;' ieffkt; ::&:rkr^^ 
|ii^BI»uary:l8Q9:inHlresden,.,wher»;aH&ther:JfcIdAllfee;a|:4hdx«diaciiAh^ 
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parliamentary goveriunerjfc ^varf restr^red. He also ca,ii’ied ; 
on the negotiation^ with tlu^ pope concerning tho repeal ot 
the concordat, and in this matter also did innclt^ hy a, 

. liberal policy to Kilievc Austria from tlie pressure of iustb 
tntioirs which had cheeked the dove! opiuent of the ev)hntry. 
In l?^68j> after giving ii]» his post as minister-president, 
he was appointed chancellor of the empire, and receiverl 
Ik*- title of count. His conduct of foreign allairs, 
e.'^}}CHUaliy in the matter of the Balkan states and Cretis 
snceessMly maintained the position of the empire. In 
he accom}>anied the emperor on Ms expedition to 
the East. He was >stil] to some extent iidlueiieed by the 
anti-Prussian feeling he had brought from Saxony. He 
maintained a close imderstanding with France, and there 
can ]>e little doubt that he '‘would have welcomed an 
opportunity in his new position of another struggle with 
his old rival Bismarck. In 18G7, however, he helped to 
bring the affair of Luxemburg to a peaceful termination. 
In 1870 he did not disguise his sjnnpatliy for France, 
and the failure of all attempts to bring about an inter- 
vention of the Pow’-ers, joined to the action of Kussia in 
denouncing the Treatj'^ of Paris, was the occasion of his 
celebrated saying that ho was nowhere able to find 
Europe. After the war was over he completely accepted 
the BCAV organi5:ation of Germany, ami in a meeting with 
Bi.siiuirck at Gastein laid the foundation for the good 
understanding between Austria and Germany. In 1871 
he interfered at the last moment, together with Aiidrassy, 
t<i prevent the emperor accepting the federalist plans of 
, Hohenwart. Ho was successful, but at the same time lie 
%yas dismissed from office, Th(^ precise cause for this is 
‘ not known, and no reason wus given him. 

At Beiist’s own re(pie3t he was appointed Austrian 
ambassador at London ; in 1878 he was transferred to 
Paris ; in 188'2 he retired from public life. Fie died at 
his villa at Altenbei-g, near Vienna, on the 2-1-tli of 
October 188(>, leaving tw'r? sons, wdio hold j>o.sition.s in 
the Austrian dijilomatic service. His wife, a Bavarian 
lady, survived him only a few Aveeks. His elder lirother 
Fricderidi Constantine, %v]io wus at the head of the >Saxon 
de]»artment for miiKss, w’as the author ot several w'orks on 
' mining and geology, a .subject in which otlier members of 
the family had distiuguislied tlieuiselvos. 

Beust was iu many ivays a diplomatist of the old 
scliOoL He had great soeial gifts and personal graces ; 
lie was proud of his proficiency in the ligliter art.s of 
ccaupositig waltzes and verfi fh soeietf.. His chief fault -was 
vanity^ but it was an amijxblo weakness. It was more 
vanity than i’aucaur wdiich made him glad to appear even 
, in hitei' years as the great opponent of Bi.smarek ; and if 
hi: eared too much for popularity, and -was very sensitive 
to, neglect, the saying attributed to Bismarck, that if his 
Yimity xvas taken away there would be nothiug left, is 
' very myu.^t. He xvas apt to look more to the foiin than 
' the substance, and attached too much importance to the 
, verbal victoiy of a xvell- written despatch ; but when the 
' opportunity -was given him he sho-wed higher qualities. 
‘'’In tho crisis of 1819 he displayed considerable courage, 

, ' and never lost his judgment C3ven in personal danger. If 
he was defeated in his German policy, it must be remein- 
bbiwl that Bismarck held all the good cards, and in 1866 
Htvyony\Avas tlie only one of the smaller states which 
^ -^opterofl on the -war -with an army properly equipped and 
X’ ready* at the moment. That lie was no mere reactionary 
i whole; course .of ^ in Baxouy, and still 

^ and 
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iinagiiiable, was probably the best attainable iu the^ >” 
eircuinstaiice.s, and it is dillv-iilt to naiiiv any statesTiuiii / 
of the century to wlmm Austria. Ims mow real ground for 
gratitude. 

Beirst was the aaitlior **!' eanuikoauM s : VinifhiTahf. 

hvmh'Hen,'! Stuip^arl, IhST.-- Ait KnMbh lranslaii*»mviw 

(Hplod by Baroii IL *h‘ ; an* I In- aKo wr«i1t‘ n .siiorter woii 

lu lu'inii{'rin^<f'u\ la-ipaii::, issi, iii uiih\ut tn attaiA-^ • 

matle on Inni by liis ibrjiier t‘*)I!*-ai4t;e, U^rr v. in his miiin- 

iswitev’^. »S,v ilsi* EimLlvo. it F. OVe/' i'. e,sA ia-ipxig, 1876. 

A mil and i-an'liil amamt <»r iiis i'ar*vr, especiully 

ISm.—DipIoiUffth' SlricJh-^.: Ab. i, C\nnr fUttsf, i)y OrT.smEu 
(Baron Curl v. “-FrA'riin, ran Sachmi, 

vol. iti, ^hitlia, 1877. i'ku K'-iKv. AV/aw* aiis mcilmn 

Lcheii. Dresden, ISSO. ' (j, w. He.) 

Bey thou, a mining torvn uf Brnssia, province of 
Bilesia, 121 luiles by rail H,E. from Breslau. It Is the 
centre of coal and zinc iniiio.s, iron ami zinc smelting, 
steam planing and saw' millirig. Population (1885), 30,602 : - 
(1900), 51,500. 

Beverorij a to-wn of Belgium, hi the })roHnce of 
East FlandeivS, 29 miles N.lh td' Glient by rail It has 
numerous briuveries and manufactures of lace and cigars. 
Population (1880' ■ 

Bewerleyl 

market town iu tlu? Flolderness parliaanentary division of 
Yorkshire, England, 8 miles KN,W. of Hull by rail 
Since 1889 it has been the seat of a, suffragan luslioprie. 
Amongst its ])nbrtc buildings are tin* minster and the 
parish ehnreli of Si !Maryb, two of ilie inu^si examples i;f 
Early Englldi ardiitecriire, various Xooconfonuist chapels, 
a cottage liOKSpital, waterw'orks, ami (under one- building) a 
corn exehange, butter market, and swimming baths. Its 
staple trades are tanning, the manufacture of agricultural 
implements, -wood - (uuwing, and matting. it possesses :;; 
communication wdlh the port of Hull by wuter, and thence 
to all parts, Tlie eorjionition owm the gasworks and the . 
electric lighting Avork.s. The borough comprises three ■ 
parishes, Avith a total area of 2111 acres of common 
pasture land. Population (1881), 1 1,125 ; (1901), 13,183. 

a seaboard city of Essex county, in Eastern 
i\[assaehn3etts, IT.>S.A., 8ltuat{?d on the north shore of 
j\Iassachusetts Bay, opposite Salem, ami IT miles N.E, 
Boston. The principal village, <*f the same name, is on the;| 
Boston and l^Iaine railway, Beverly recL-ivwl a city eliarter 
iu 1893. Population (1880), 8-15(1 (1900), 13,881. 

B^xicyjj a large parish, urban district, and village, in 
the Dart-ford parliamentary division of Kent, -England, 12 
miles from London by mil The urban district includes 
Bexley Heath, with Welling, and Lamorbey or Halfway 
Street, and has an area of 5328 acres. Population (1891), ^ 
10,605; (1901), over 12,000. 

Beziers^ chief toAAH of arrondisseinent, depiartxaent 
of ^ Heraiilt, France, 45 miles FY.BAY. of Montpellier, on 
railvray to Harboime. The Allaes Paul Iliqiiet jis a hand-' 
some promenade adorned Avith a statue of Biqlnet. The 
Canal du Midi here crosses the Orbe by a lime bridge- ^ 
aqueduct, and about half- a- mile from the towu\ are the 
large locks of Fonserannes, in winch the Avater is Aaised 80 
feet in 330 yards to tho leA^ei of the Orb* The i.listillmg 
of brandy has- far outdistanced all other induvSfcrM«?g, and 
most of the manufactures of the torvn aro more Sir loss', 
connected with the trade. Population (1881), 3% 824/; 
(1896), 41,706, (comm.) 45,260 ; (1901), 52,310. 
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::'::iy4fcS'?iYpre:.:tlisoi'::pOC^,0pO\:a0j3e%::aiici also 
liuit tliroug'.bout the delta. The anient or dain at Bezwada, 
':^:YYgiHr J-h;'TB'53, Bon.siBts M; a.,raasB^a:4 ^TpbbJe^ .fronted with ' 
1340 yards long. Here also Is the central 
jinietio]’! of tin*: East CVfust- ja.ihvay from Madi-as to Ca]<nitfa 5 
miles from MadiTis, where one Iwanch line cf)uies down 
iron) the Warangal co-rdtielil in the Ki '/am V dominions, a, nd 
jiiHsther from. Eeilaiw on. the Southern Mahrntia line. It 
is proposed to construct a third ln*ancli to Masuli|>;itam 
<in the coast. There are a (Jliurcli Mission and Iiigli 
schools. 

Bhag3.iplJr| a city of 'British India, in the Eeha,r 
pnoinee of Bengal, wliicli gives its name U* a dislTict and 
to a division ; sitiiate<l on the right ])ank of the Ganges, 
^2i)G inilcs iTOiii Gahnitta. It is a station on the East 
Indiaji railway. Population (18^sl), 68,33H ; (1891), 
id), HX); (1901), 75,373, showing an increase of 9 ]>er 
cent. The chief educjitioiail institution, is the Tejnara-yan 
Jul.iilee (.■ollege, supported almost entire!}' by fees. The 
Engllsli high school had 335 pupils in 1897, and there 
are four printing-presses. 

The district of BRAOALinTu stretches acro.ss both banks 
of tlie Gajiges. It has an area of 4230 square miles. 
Popuktion (1881), 1,907,635 ; (1891), 2,033,094, show- 
ing an iiua'ease of 3 })er cent, ; average density, 481 persons 
pel* square mile. Glassihed a.ecording to religion, Hindus 
numbered 1,8 11, 359; Mahouiruedaiis, 195,591; aborigines, 
34,74-0; Christiains, 534, of wdioiu 140 were Europeans; 

others,’’ 470. In 1901 the ]>o[mlatioii -was 2,088,565, 
sliowing a further increase of 3 per cent. Tlie laml 
rcvi^iiiie and rates in 1897-98 were Rs, 7, 00, 266, ami 
nusuber of ]»olice w'as -1-73. There were 23,437 boys at 
school in 1896-97. Tlie registered death-rate (1897) %vas 
30 per 1000. There are 17 indigo factories, employing 
a.bont 7000 persons, witli an out-turn vnhied at Jis.2,82,b00. 
Other industries include the weaving of tusser vsilk ami 
i-he maldng c>f coarse glass. A. hirp^ trade is carrioil on by 
rail ajid river with Lower Bengal. The tract south, of tlu^ 
Ganges is ti'a versed by the ]u<q>-]ine of the East Indian 
railway, and a railway across the northern tract was, in 
1901, under construct km. 

The division of BRAGALrriJi stretches across the GiUigOri 
from the Ne]>al frontier to the- hills of Chota Hagpur. It 
comprises the live districts of i^Iongliyr, BhagoJ].air, Purneha, 
Maldha, and. the Soiitlial Parganas, The total area covers 
30,5] I square miles ; and in 1891 the population was 
8,582,490, being an average of 418 |)ersons ].>er square 
mile ; the laud revenue and rales in 1897 - 98 were 
'Oi.s.38, 70,545 ; the number of police was 3196. In. 
S!)6~97 the total numher (4 hclmols was 5433, attended 
1 13,240 pupils, of whom 7418 were 

in. ancient times the capital of the Bhau 
, - s f Haiiitiaw, later the seat of a Burmese governor, 
headqma-lers of a district in tlie northern division 
' Burmn. fGhinoxn frontinrA It box whollv hi tlifi 




to ; ’:tlier(s0tith,(;' :!the v' 

K|§i||||||^i^|^|l^:dividing;::tlia^:;'Kaxh 


':ilpirp|.‘khdi!^^he1weep:-4IhhX)d:;hrid.;SihbcY':^ 
covers nji area of 9800 .square miles, and the popnjation , ' 

in 1S91 was 54,300, but this must now be rnmli below 
the real number. It is luainiy c<»m}soscd of Hlran- . ; ■ ' 

Burmese and Kaeliins. The Bhan - Burmese inhabit the- " , . 

valleys ami alluvia! plaiirs on eaoli side of the river. 

The Ivac-hiriH, -who [>rol>ably came from the snb-regiou.s f)f 
the Himalayas, oc(aq»y the hills throughout the district. 

Thei’c are also setlloments of Bhans, Slian-Cliinese, Gliinese 

and Assamese. Iliert* are extensive iislierics in tlje Bhwegu 

and ^Mo-lniyiri circles, and in the liidaw, a chain of lakes . \ 

Just htLiiul the Mosit, opposite Bliwegu. These yield 

fls. 13,000 rentid a yea,}'. The district abounds in ricli 

teak forests, and there ar<‘ resei'vcs repr('.scuting 60,000 /. . 

acres )>f teak plantation. Contracts and licenses were , ' Y . ^ " 

issued in 1897 for nearly 36,000 logs, Tite. whole of thc 

e.ountvy aloiig the lianks of the Irrawaddy, t]i (3 Mole, 

Ta}dug Sinkan, and Ivaiikkwc, is generally in a wahu- 
logged condition (luring tJie rains. The cliiuatc m the 
district is therefore decidedly malarious, especially at the ■ ■ 

beginning a]\d end of the rains. From Hove-inber to 
Mai'ch there is very bracing cold weather. The highest t: ; , 

temperatures raiyge a few degrees over 100"' F. up to i06'\ ’ ^ , 

and the lowest a few degrees under 40k The nverago 
maximum for the year is about 87", the average ininiimini ' . ’ 

about 62'h Th«i rainfall averages 72 inches a year. ' ’ 

BFrA.MO, the lieadquirtors of the district, is situated in 24'^ Itl' ‘ "■ 

27, lat. in 1893 it contained 579S inhabitants, of whom a con- ' ' k’-,;-" • 
siderable number were Chinamen, natm*s of India-, and 8han / V;'-,: 

Ghineso. Jt stretches ibr a distance of nearly four miles along the ' 

Irrawadd}" bank in a series oi' small villages, transfoniierr into 

quarters of the t«)wn, but the town proper is cuiilined mainly to tlie ' ( 

one high ridge of jawl nuiuiiig at right angles to the river. Ihe 

siirfaeo of the ground m mneh cut up hy ravines which till and dry ■ . - ' ' 

up according to Hie rise and fall of tlie liver. AVhmi tlio fr]'a\vadd\ 

is at its height the lower jiortion of Hie town is iloodud, and thr 

cmintryal] round is a sheet of water, Init usually ibr no very long ■ - -A :;. 

time. IToro or licreabouls lias bnig Iieeii the ierniinnw of a groat . :• / 

dojii of Hm ljuid commerce iVom Gliina. Uni il soino years aftor Hie - ; 

annexation, liowevei-, the trade routes were, very unsafe owing to ' -- '■ 

attacks from Hie Kadiins. Tiipsi* have now cpiile ceased, and the 

roads, which wei-e more liridle- tracks, Jiave bemi greatly improved. ! . - ' 

Tite two tdiit'f are the so-caliod Santa and Ponlaing rohte, tlirmigh ' - ! . 

Maiiyiiu (Manwaing) and hkntieu to TTiiigyiieh, and tlic southern • 

or 8a wadi rmito by way of .Kamlikani. Cart roads are .now being ' . 

constructed on both routes, sind that south of Hie Tap.iijg river -"'y'li'-r} 

could easily be continued through M.anyun to Tcngyueh if the ' ' i 

Chinese shcmld be induced to co-operate, A railway to i”cng3iich is ■ , k'\-- , 

quite ibasiblo and would doubtless be prolitable, but, it ivould itinxav .1^ .■ 

serve a large area of country, could not bo prolonged heyond . . 

Tengyiich, and would he greatly inferior to the route hy the ; ^ . 
KuuPiuiig ferry. There is a fairly largo military garrison in \ ' Y''.'.’b : 
Bliamo distrilmtcd betwten two forts lo the north and east of the ' , 

town. There are in geneinl stationed here a native reghnenb , , - 

, two sections of a battery, ainl Hie wing of a European regiment. . 

Besides the barracks tiiHro are a circuit liousp, duk bungalow, . ^ - ‘ ' 

; courHioiisc, and ]iost and telegraph oltices. There ia daily .steamer ' : / 

(aanninuicaiion, eitlicr direct to Mandalay or to the **ieniunus 
of the railwayat Katha, by the vessels of the Iimwaddy Flotilla . ’■ f' v'-':.-- 

:Eote:paiiy. > \A': 

ill the Nagpur diviaimi of the Clentral Provineea. The ly 
town (popuktiou about IBjOOO) in situated ou the left bank Y ‘ 

BeugabNagpur ''miiwkyf : vlf huk .coB.M&ratte^'IUhWi|i||||^ 

: of cdttqnvuloth^ ;aucl ' 

^'.school,: yYtliv;kffibrhryy,;V'':'®^ 

!Y..; . ■":Thkycli?jtid0t;''vM liipNpARAy^ 
|;:8quare;ki|ie^;yA7t‘iie:populali0U';:iii:^l:§91.:;TO 
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preceding deoiide. The total amount of land revenue and 
ratc^^'is retiumed an 7 4, 385^ tlie 5 aeidence of asseysnient 
- ■ l>€4ngRs.0:5:3|iexae.rfc'. cdas^eHsedarea; mirnberof 

. *237* Tn 181)74)8, out of a total ciiEivated area of 7963618 

• ;• .• , acrtfSj 190,416 were iiidgated from tanks, ko. The prin- 

■ '-.v/' . cipul crops are rice, wiieat, millet, other food-grains, pulse, 

Imseod, and a little siigar'caiie. The district is traversed 
hy the liiain road from Nagpur to the east, and also by 
. the Bengal 'Nag]mr railway. The mmiber of schools is 
152, attended by 7802 pupils. The average death-rate 
f(.»r five years is 32, per thousand. Ehandara suffered in 
/ tite famine of 1896-07, and yet more severely in 1900. 

; Bha-ratpySTj or BuuimamE, a native state of 

. India, in the Eajputana Agency. Its area covers 1961 

■ square miles. In 1881 it had a population of 645,540, 
'q •. ' , and in 1891 of 640,303, giving an average density of 327 

:\7 V ■ ' persons per square mile. In 1901 the population wa>s 

- ' ^ y 626,120, a decrease of 2 per cent. The estimated gross 

revenue was Es.27,00,000 ; the expenditure on public works 
' in 1897-98 was Es.5, 52,420, of which Es. 1,88, 780 was 
T. . ■ devoted to imgatiou; the number of schools was 89, with 

, , 6248 pupils ; the number of hospitals and dispensaries was 

77, attended by 116,228 patients. The present Maharaja, 

■ ' ■ Haghimath Bing, was placed on the throne in 1895, in 

■■ ■ , Hiq>ersesHion of his elder brother, who Ttvas foiind unfit. 

During his minority the administration has been con- 
, ducted by a native- minister, together with a state council, 

• under the general superintendence of the political agent 

- V . . . Imperial service cavalry are maintained. The state is 

traversed for about 40 miles by the Bajputaiia railway. 

The city of Bhakatpue is 34 miles west of Agra by 
; - ■ mil The popuktion iii 1881 was 66,163; in 1891 is 

V .V ■ , was 68,033. The immense mud ramparts still stand. 

It has a handsome palace, a new hospital, and a high 

V r - school, with 144 pupils learning English. There are 
-. ' V; / . . - ; . special manufactures of cJmnru, or fiappers, with handles of 

^ sandalwood, ivory, or silver, and tails also made of strips 

... • . of ivory or sandalwood as line as horse-hair. 

^ - ■ Bhay Daji (IUotrishna Yithal) (1822-1874), 

: v ' IliiKlii physiciau of Bombay, Banskrit schc>]ar and anti- 
<iuary, Ijorn in 1822 at the village of Manjare, in the native 
shite of Bavantwudi, of humble parents, dealing in clay 
. d(dls. Dr. Bhau's career is a striking instance of great 
/• results arising from small accidents. An Englishman 

- \c-;' ' ■. ; :'noiic;mg Ms cleverness at chess induced his father to' give 
>yl.- - '. the :bDy an English education. Aecordiiigly B.hau was 

; brought to Bombay and was educated at the Elphinstone 

V ...'4 ., : \ Institution, under Harkness, Bell, and H.enderson. He 

V - relieved his father of the cost of his education by winning 

prizes and scholarships, and on his father’s death 
/-two later he cheerfully undertook the burden of 

^ y ‘ sup]i?>rtirig his mother and a brother (Narayek), who also 
; ^ in after-life became a distinguished physician and surgeon, 

y, : . this dime he gained a prize for an essay on Infan- 

and "was appointed a teacher in the Elphinstoiie 
I ^t<\ ^ ' i Institutiim. He began to devote his time to the study of 

deciphering inscriptions and ascertain- 
dates and Mstory of ancient Sanskrit authors, 
studied at ‘the Grant Medical College, under 
Ballingail, and Giraud, and was one of the first ' 
who graduated there in 1845. In 1851 he set .up . 
jmietitiduer’ in Bombay, where his success' was ' 
he, soon 'made a- fortune. ’ He studied the ^ 
of hiedieine, and also tested the value ; 
wpch' the" mkvellom ' 

of historical 
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original fellows <»f the TTniversity of Bombay, As the 
first native president of the Btudents’ Literary and 
Scientific Society, and the champion oi the cause of fesnale 
education, a girls’ school was founded in his name, for 
which an encknvjnent was provided ly his friends md 
admirers. In the political progress of India he took a 
great and xmtive interest, and the Bombay Association, and 
the Bombay Branch of the East Indian Association owe 
their existence to his ability and exertions. He wus twice 
chosen Sheriff of Borabay, in 1869 and 1871. Yarioms 
scientific societies in England, France, Germany, and ■ 
America conferred on him their membership. He con- : 
tribiitcd numerous papers to the journal of the Bombay 
bnureli of the Eoyai Asiatic Society. He found time to 
make a large collection of rare ancient Sanskrit jnauu- 
►scripts at great cost and trouble. But his career w*as 
cut short b}^ a sudden stroke of paralysis, to which lie 
succumbed in May 1874. His brother, Dr. Naimyeu .Daji 
(who helped him to sot up the charitable dispAmsary in 
Bombay), did not long survive him. Dr. Bhau %vas a man 
of the moKst , simple and amiable character and manners ; 
his kindness and sympathy towards the poor and distressed 
were unbounded, and will ever eml)alin and endear his 
memory among the Hindus of Bom])ay. (is\ B. w.) 

Bha.yna.g’a.r, or Bhavxaoar, a native state of 
India, in Katluawar, within t,i!e Gujarat division of 
Bombay. Its area covers 2860 square miles ; in 1881 
the population was 400,323, and in 1891 it was 464,671. 

The estimated gross revenue in 1897-98 w’as Es.38,27,740, 
of which Es.9,22jS10 "Was ex])eiKled on public works, 
and Rs. 2 , 8 2,060 on famine relief ; the tribute was 
Rs. 1,54,4-90. The chief, whose title is Thakor Salieb, 

IS a Gohel Rajput. He was educated at tlje Hajkiimar 
College at Rajkot, and has visited England. The s 5 vstem 
of administration, formed during ]jis minority, has been 
continued wfitli admiralfie results under liis personal 
supervision, and forms a model for otlicr native states. 
Bhaunagar sulfered terribly from the famine of 1899- • 

1900. About 00 miles of the Bhauiiagar-Gondal railway 
run through the stale, wdth its terminus at tiie town of 
Bhaunagar, wRicli is the principal port. Tlie town of 
Bhauxacjau is situated in 21" 45" N, lat. and 72'’ 12 " E. 
long,, on the ivest coast of the Gulf of Cambay. The 
})opulation in 1881 was 47,792; in 1891 it was 57,653. 

It is now the chief port in Kathiawar, though only 
admitting vessels of small burden. There is a cotton 
mill, with 208 looms and 1 2,000 spindles ; several steam 
presses and ginning factories; an arts college, with 102 
students in 1896-97 ; a high school, with 384 pupils ; a : 
school for girls, entirely supported by the state ; and a 
state printing-p^ress. 

^ BllOra., a town of British India, in the Bhahpur ; ' 
district of the Punjab, situated in 32® 29" N. lat. and 72® A- 
57' E. long., on the .river Jheluin. It is the terminus of / ¥ 

a branch of the North-Western railway. In 1881 it had 
a population of .15,165; and in 1891 of 17,428; the. ' / . ; 
municipal income in 1897-98 was Es.19,419. It 'is an. -Vf 
important , centre of trade, with mauidactures of eotton^;. . j./bi; 
goods, metal-work, carving, tSrc, It has t'wo high vschools, V 
municipal and Anglo - Sanskrit, and a printing-press, ^. 4 ^' S 
•ksuing''a' 'newspaper;:' A? r;;'"'’, 4 
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by rail The population in I8B1 was 33,762; in 18014 
it, was 85,487 the' mimicixiM income in 1897-98, was 
Rs:5(>,042.^ It^is atirimpprtan't centra of trade, with 
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Bhopaly a native state of India, m tbe Central tlie Yanidok Tso and Tigii Lakeys, and is fed by the , " 
India ageney, an area of 68T4 square miles, in 1881 glaciers of the Knllia Ivangri and other great ranges, Tli,e . 
it had a ixqmlation <4‘ iko4,9 and in 1891 of 95i2,486, IJiobrak was finally identified with the Monas river,, a 
. giving an average density of 138 persons pei’ stpiare mile, geographical discovery of some iinpurtaiice. A previ<.>asly 
Tiio estimated rovenne is 11s. 40, 00, 000, and it pays a nnknowii tribe, the (Jliingsins, were discovered in Eastern 
sulasidy of lls.3,00,000 for tlie r>ho]:)al battalion. For llliutan, wlio are socially on a higher level tlnin the 
three generations the ruler Isas been a 'woman. Bultaii Blnitias, and differ from them chietly in the matter of 
Bhah r>egum succeeded on the death of lier mother in wearing pigtails. The Monla Kaclnnig pass (17,500 feet), 

June 1901. Besides the Bhopal battalion, a regiment of by which “E. N." crossed into Tilxq, is nearly on the 
Imperial service cavalry is maintained, under the name meridian of Gualpara, and is one of the most im]>ortant 
of the Victoria Laniters. There is a branch railway from passes betw'ecn Bhutan and Tibet. East of Bhutan, 

]ta.rsi to Bhopal city, cojitinned to Jliansi. The Biitisii amongst the semi-independeut hill states wdiich sometimes '■ 
currency has been introduced, and in 1 897-98, Es. 7 1,00, 000 own allegiance to Tibet and sonietiines asvsert completo 
of Bhopali coins vvere converted. The residence of the freedom from ail authority, the geograjdiieal pnzsle of 
political agent and the headquarters of the Blio]>al the course of the Sangpo,' the great "river of Tibet, lias ^ 
]>attalion are- at Behore, 20 miles west of Bhopal city, been solved by the researches of Captain Harman, and ■ ’ 

Tlie city of Bhopal, a raihvay station, had a ]K>piilation tlie explorations of the native surveyor “K. P.'* The “ 
in 1881 of 55,402; and in 1891, of 70,338* The palace, Bangpo has been definitely ascertained to be the same 
with its rock fortress, is called FateJigarli. An excellent river as the Brahmaputra. The tracts inhabited by tlie 
•water-supply has been provided from two large artificial aboriginal tribes entitled Lo Nakpo, Lo' Karpo, and 
lakes* There are two hospitals. In 1897-98 the exports Lo Tawu signifies ‘^barbarous” in Tibetan), are ' 

of opium were 078 chests, paying a duty of 118.3,67,500. described as a pleasant country; the lands on either side 
The state suffered very severely from famine in 1899- of the Bangpo being well cultivated and planted w-ith 
1900. The preliminary returns of the census of 1901 mangoes, plantains, and oranges* 

showed a decrease of no less than 40 per cent, in the Hothing is knowm with certainty about the area' and 

population of the Bhopal agenc}^ which is not co-extensivc population of Bhutan, the former being estimated at 

with the state of Bhopal. 16,800 square miles. The government is noniinally vested . 

BlUOfj, a native state of India, in the JOeccaii division temporal and a spiritual sovereign known as the Dely, 
of Bombay, forming one of the Satara Jagirs ; situated Baja and the Dharm Eaja. Eecently official correspcmdence ’ 
among the higher peaks of the Western Ghats. Its area written in the 'name of the latter instead of the , - 

covers 1491 square miles. The population in 1881 was fonner, but it is not known whether this change possesses • 

145,876; in 1891 it was 155,659, giving an average signilieance. The people are Buddhists in ' , : 

density of 104 persons per square mile ; and in 1901 it was Trade between Bhutan and Bengal is registered 

137,269, showing a decrease of 12 per cent. ; the estimated stations in Jalpa-igun district. In 1897-98 the exp(n.*ts 
gross revenue is Es.4,30,528 ; the tribute, lhs.4643 ; the ^"Bued at Es.1,08,000, cldetly wax, musk, wool, , 

.military force numbers 117 men ; the number of schools is poiBcs, cattle, fruit and vegetables; the imports wm*e • 

35, wdth 1328 pupils. Tlie chief, whose title is Pant Es.1,37,000, diiehy cotton piece goods, betel 

Biichiv, is a Brahman by caste. The town of Bnou is tobacco, rice, and metals. Some trade is also com ^ 

.situated in 18^^ 9' "M. iat. and 73“ 53' E. long., 25 miles frontier. . ;V, . 

south of Poona. In 1891 the population was 5250. Ilnmt im Explonddom in Bhuiam-, mid Duv^i ■' Vv,-. 

There is a state ])rinting press. The Blior Ghat, on the Knowledge of tho Hiuoo . ^ ■ 

iiorthern bonier of the steto, has ahvays beeu the nmiu C'- H. H. ) ■, , - 

pass over the Western Ghats, or means of communication Biala, the chief town of a government-district in ; 
between the sea-coa.st and the Deccan. Since 1861 it has Galicia, Atistria, opposite Bielitz, on the river Biala, which. . . 
been traversed by the main line of the Great Indian tOs point forms flic boundary between Galicia and..;,, ...i 
Peninsula railway. Austrian Silesia. It is the chief seat of the Galieiau ■ f. \ ^ 

Bhuj, a town of India, the capital of the native state 

of Cutch^n the Gujarat division of Bomhaj^ is G~s}; , • 

in 23“ 15' jST. lat. and 69° 48' E. long., at the base of a ^ ' ''/i: ■ 

fortified hill. In 1881 it had a population of 22,308, _ Blarscavilia, a town of the prorince of Catania, f,r:, A ,y 

and in 1891 of 2-5,421. It contains some interesting l^ieily, Italy, situated at the S.W. foot of Mount Etna, -19. ■ ' ' 

examples of architecture ; a high school, with 131 pupils in ^liles X.W, from Catania by rail. It is famon.s .for . ita ' ■ v , 
1890-97 ; a school of art : a library : and a .state printirtg oranges, and has flottr . mills. An Albanian, colony was i;.;. f 
press, settled here in 1480. Population, about 13,500. ‘ 

Bhutan, a country of the eastern Himalaya, Biarritas, a .seaside re.«ort of France, department' of 
iretween the Brahmaputra and the southern face of the Basses-Pyrendes, ■ in ; the arrondissement of Bayonne; '61 
mountains. Information respecting it accumulates but miks dn direct line W. by H. of Pau, on the raihvay from' " 

■ slowly. In 1873, Captain Godwin Austen accompanied Bordeau-x and Bayonne. Its present popularity - 

.Sir Ashley Eden’, s mission to the court of the Deb Raja, chiefly due to its having been a favourite place of, ' 

, . and made a .survey of the, route to Punaka. There lias sojoura of the Emperor Xapoleon III. and the Empress 

also been a certain amount of geographical sketching com,' The town extends in irregular form for, nearly /-’‘..y 

bined with trigonometrical observations; and there are two miles 'along the rugged coast. It is entirely niodern,- ' 
''‘■'the route surveys of native explorers. In 1887-88 two feature i.s the .casino, finished 'ui 1901.'’ ' ' ' 

V, native Indidn explorers “It. H.” and “P. A.” traversed a English season 'early in the year, a, .Spanisii ,;'.>.r,\'’. 

I' .'.part of Westera Bhutan, but were forced to retire owing in the ‘summer, and a Ptussian season • in 

tie. disturbed state of tie districts.- ’ They re-entered autumn.'. It is connected with Bayonne by a- Ideal raB-' 

If Jhe country on. the, east from Dewangiri. Here tHey way and a tramway. 'Population (1881), 6488;' ,(1896); f/f? 
i?!' K'ttt'U. or Dhobrak Chn; which proves to be 10, 544,' (comm.) 11,869; (1901), 12,812. ■ ^ ^ 

-Bhutan, -It drains-' the tract betw^n j, Bilierach, a town of .Wurteiaberg, Qcra^w 
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exTJenditnre included on jrdhvay.% and 

irrigation, Th^ .military force consists 
or n>00 men, besides tlio impenai service cor])s of the 
«ame stongtli, m^rintairied at a cost of Bs,l,56,000. 
i his corps toolc part in the China expedition of 1900-L 
-liiere a.re 17 schools with 1606 pupils, ihdmling a higli 
seimol ulliliatcd to the university of Allalia^bad, a school 
01 lie sous of nobles, and a girls^ school called after Lady 
railway from Jodhpur is being extended 
to-TOds Bhatinda iu the Punjab; on the northern border, 
^ ie Uliaggar canal iu the Punjab irrigates about 5000 
acres. C.oal has been fomid in tbe state, Liought is of 
common o(icurrence. The famine of 1899-1900 was 
severely felt. The chief agricultiyal stock consists of 
eameis, and an annual show has been started to improve 
.lie )recHl Bhe principal industries are the weaving of 
woo en fabrics, carvhig, and the making of ivory bracelets 

orjvji.TnAtn+iaa Ttnfn «/ . 
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. ornamentefl witli gold. 

IJio «ity of Bik^vuir lias a railway station. The popuLa- 
lion m Ibbl was 43,283 ; in 1891 it was 56,202. It has 
speiiiiil inannlactiu’e.s of fino hlankot.s and sugar-candy. 

f u.f ^ district of British India in the 

■ , Uihattisgarh dmsioii of the Central Province.s. The town 
K situated on the right t>ank of the river Arpa. Thepopu- 
ition in 891 was 11,122. It is now an important iuno- 
' ®®”gal-Nagpur railway, where the two lines 

from Calcutta, 255 niilos 

■J f b “1 1891 was 1,163,897, being l-tO 

' ilimliii Classilied according to religion. 

!w " l,0o9,457; Mahonunedans, liJOl ; 

whoiifb')'’ Gondsj Christians, 12S, of 

hom ,0 were iuropeaus ; “others,” 85. Iu 1901 the 
; popuation was l,0n,512, showing a decrease of 13 per 

' and i-ites “nount of land revemie 

f isbb, t ihs.5,98,.39.5, tho iueidence 

iuniii«b r r^*' of as.sessed area : 

V H ' f -f” 1897-98, out of a total 

dn-i-r^iicd fr T’*t '1 3159 were 

pruKupal crops are rice 

■ IShb'r^h? r b of cotton cloth. In 

pml h "f f 158, attended by 9606 

lonnerly a very isolated 
th- V in three dh-cction.s by lines of 

iitn rSfr ■ ’‘fbTc:. f «overelJ from the 

t-high as 90 nor tl™ geneml death-rate was as 

-It mffli ff ™mg to 297 in Bilaspur town. 

mnnW f severely m 1900, when jn Hay tho 

of the total 

from th. Ansa or Fervion, ahont 6 miles 


d and around Bilbao there are more than thirty convents 
S' and moiinsterios, and at Olaviaga, about a mile off the 
B J'esiiits hOiVe built a university, attended by 850 students. 

). Public education is not, hov;ever, entirely in tlio hands of 
, the priesthood and nuns : tlierc are an institute, a iioriiiai 
[i school to train teachers, a school of arts and handicrafts 
f a nautical schoal, and sixteen public primary schools for 
Y both sexes. A fine modern theatre lias been erected. 

I A meteorological institute publishes veiy complete 
, statistics. The mean temperature in 1898 wns 58^3“ F. 

) the maximum 106°, and the ininirnnni 28*4-^ Only eighty- 
f live days were classed as clear, and the total rainfa?] for 
5 the year w^as 35*23 inches, that being 10*1 inches less 
f than in 1897. During the year 1898 the marriages were 
) 5*96 per 1000, the deaths 32*19, the living births 40*G2 
' the legitimate children 54*26, the illegitimate 11*78! 

? The foundling hospital had 1026 inniates*^at the close of 
1898, with a death-rate of 102*29 per 1000. Tho pro- 
• sperity of Bilbao since 1874 has been chiehy due to tho 
! development of the mining and metallurgic industries^ 
By reason of this the town has become the centre of a 
iietwork of railway lines unrivalled in any province in 
Spain, and the Haibour ^\'orks Boa,rd, constituted in 1877 
has improved the river channel and the bar, made wharves 
and embankments, lighted tbe lower third of the river ],y 
electricity, so as to allow vessels to enter ly night and 
oonsfcmcted a breakwater and .-ouuter-inole' outside the 
bur of the river Nervion, between Siintnrce, Portuimlete 
and the opposite headland at Algorta, so as to .secure detu’ 
anchorage and easy access to the river. Dry docks were 
constrncted in 1890. The .sums collected as customs 
duties in Biscay, 95 per cent, of which were drami from 
the, iwt of Bilbao,^ amounted iu 1898 to £471,275 (at tlie 
old fixed rate of 25 pe.setus to each jxiutid steriing). Tlie 
genci-al movement of flipping iu the .same year .showed 
2,352,157 toms ontered and cleared, 
bpaiimh ycs.sels numbered 1754 of 494,877 toms, ehietiy 
engaged m the eoa-sting trade. Groat Britain has been at 
tim Ji«id ot the shipping movement since 1880. In 1898 

i'V eargoesof 133,701 toms,’ 

lalmal f ” entered in ballast, with a 

tonnage of l 69H<C; 6 ve.ssc-Ls cleared in ballast with a 

1,100,6% tons, valued at_ £1,522, 823. Tho cxMrts are 
chiefly iron ores, of winch Great Britain took from 
;''>®‘^3,000 tons m 1898, France 253,000, 

™ ’-fality in transit, fol- 
7 any, The ne.w ironworks become more important 
every year. live largo Arms in 1898 employal over ' 

*00U persons, and produced 191,220 tons of iron, . 

fco,423_tons of steel, and 80,910 tons of coke. The e.vport ■ 
01 pig non rose irom 21,953 tons in 1895 to 51,942 tons ' 

^ mostly ' 

I vl of local industries 

W%t V of TOne.?, in great part / 

uoujjht by rail from JTavarre and the Ebro vallev has 


iilliiA:.' 


m to 873,000 in. 


mm 


Viviiv, tOMyof.eoal alone were imported/ 

hfaU importance also, weyo..' 






* of nM Barcelona. The part ildur^ brtnvei^ies, tanneries, 

•igp: bank fa, however, still tie' gS r c1fetillerie.s, and paixT/,, 

-.the- harrow teeets containing the' for 'riontlis 1874- Bilbao vras ‘ t 
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: p '-’f tlio Ertogliriil sanjak of the 

p f^P*" Minor (Byzantine Jklocumc), aJiitudo 

tl'e r-mn’ f -i ‘'’-t'Ki. ii« station on 
. .V' It IS an important centre of 

ihii al^ iudustrj’, and has se\-eral sillc-, spinning factories 
lopii-ution, 10,1)00 (Muslems, 7200 ; Christians, 3;100) 

disriot ot JJux, in Boiienua, Austria, .situiitcd on tlie 
Litla, about a miles south-west of Teplitz. It is cliiefiv 
known for its alkaline mineral waters front ft “bS 
, hmierbrinmen-’) of wliicli some two imlliou bottles m- 

amuini y exported. Another export arthle k a .salt 
cnered Iroin the water.s by evajioiutioii. Largo quaiititie.x 
C lipute arc nuned in the vicinity, wlun-e tiieic is also •! 

number of lime.stone quari-ies. The town, which is very 
" ' p(>-'*iOs.se.s the nuns of a castle dating from thl 

llth centuiy IS further di.stingui.shed by the lar.m.st 

Strin ” lou? 1 'ni' ^ Bohemialtlie “ Biliner 

bttiu —about lihOfeot high. Indeed the town is sur- 

I’ounded by basaltic rocks. Population (1890) Ce'ul 

chiefly German; (1900), 7871. U'-ou;, oooi, 

BiHiardS.— Since 1875 the game of billiards has 
dei eloped in a somewhat curious manner. Tables balls 

cues, and other implements have not been radically altered 
tiioiyh in some respects their manufacture ha.s inimcved 
. • . ■ ' Clas.s of professional play was, if length of breaks 

7 ^ the measure, undoubtedly better iu 1900 than it ws 

■ . e!it| -five years beiore. On the other hand, 2mblic matches 

tlriX r* gelkoXSes 

, , . ’ f leai^ons for tliese changes are not difHcnIt 

to mxplam. PormerJy the .stakes were more mmeralK i« 
and were the chief inducement for e.xertion and thf 

pubitcd, and players had to he content with .slender niu” 

. , More recently gate-money ha.s far exceeded the value of ' 

any stake so that the ]>j-oblcm before [)]iiyers has been loss ■ 

me puijiie. Much attention has been given to this auestlon , 

imqiu .stionably the ehiet credit for devolouiim the crime i 
>an.st bo given to John Koberts, .sen., and to^ hfe sin of m ■ 
s;mie name who has long held the po.sitiou of cha-upKm ^ 

. ■ (XdecSedtTJlvV^^^^^ 1- 


j.e I lias never been approached. But this very perfeefion 

it; t oft t 

1 muu.it 11, e ol tlms obiection wiw made by ruAfessionil 

reaht ti T t introduced. It is curious to 

.Ur.x. th,U .lohn hoberts, sen., developed the game ehietlv 
g by means ot spot-play, uhereas hi.s\son coniStd t£ 
Crime ''t- The public, however, liked quS 

be devise, I ® «nb.stitute hml to 

, JLXL 110 m tilo spot) lollowed by a cannon Tliis xivk. o-p- 

SkrwitrrwSt*' perfection. Stroke followed 

fcuoxe lutJi icqndity and certainty nearly eaiiallin<r »,„.t 

8 ‘imttdT9 thiLirokes^cored 

Irfayand may perhaps he best defined as an tdtvou 

spot^ai'd thetth 'if*^ f’Ppouent’s hall near tlie 

nv) V k 1 , ^ pocket, so that the ne.xt .stroke 

. X? ^^o f^\ea.?y winning hazard, to be so pWed tliat either 
a spot-stroke or cannon may be left. Like’ snot nlsv W 

f 

.iuaj,muit lathei than execution being rciuired while 

‘^‘-"'''‘‘'.oi’'nfnt was borrowed from the French 

it l'£ '“M in America ' 

T> ‘Supeivseded other forms of the r^ame 

American professors, giving undivided 

imsh-^trol-p .‘ir^i Po^itted to imo the , 

‘rfiurrirnrhlm u'^ a perlectiou in controlling or 
laS; ? reft “ players could not. 

L’ o! ^ ■' ^ ^ ^ l>«n«iple.s involved in making a louy series ' 

mri- t e nfi delicacy of touch. The plan is to' 

Whl tij 3 7r “r « oi-™ ' 






. ' T •^^®^™eicirepiusuil:ed tiiebeis^ xvhJnh . 7 i ^ ^ay willim a \ ' 

, , a“i£r*“ 

?*'■ " -■ himclmefnlw 7 u generation taught by balk -wo at -f-® all three - > 

r:Fv,?j=.SSSa3;^2“sri2fsi 

| ,j. . period liy m his mastery of the .spot-stroke -wbmb a &eijfc.s of short advauces along the cushion With tliA ' ' ' 

- ,p ■ Tmetically'the measure%f pufk-stroke a great numter of these «s S t ’ 

MM-- •.' * c'f'men remark. In 1869 the yommer oonemrlm ‘^onng. was rapid. Most of the great 'stof 

Mlfe .. “f ^ afterwds anrpas.^d h£ !t Ijf eontained long series of these oaunom, 'Ld ' ' ' 

*^^kke; teth W, Cook and J Eoberts bit* then value as records is correspondingly dimin iAmj ‘Lr in 

Perfection, butthey were in turn put’ entirdv ft* kair’s-breadth di.stance.s very often no one but 'th#- '''■- ’ 

Mitohdil apd W. J. Peall ^TftkttfrV ®omerfmes not even he, could tell 

W (3504), made at the A^mrium in iSo ift" ® PiXbS tV ■ ' " '4 

' ’f ) 7. % .A, ft,.r ,.3i .,,1 ' 
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, expeadituriQ included on r^^ih^|lys, and 

on in'igation, Tho miJitaiy iorco' consists 
of '*■ 500 ineiij l>esidoH tlie iirij'^erial service corps j)C tne 
sanio sinmgtlj, Hiu-iutained at a cost of Ils.lj56j000. 
Tips corps took part in tke Clxina expedition of 1900-L 
There arc IT schools with 1606 pupils, ihohiding a high 
school affiliated to the university of Allahabaid, a school 
for the sons of iioldes, and a girls^ school called after Lady 
Elgin. The I'ailway from Jodhpur is being extended 
tckwards Bliatirnla in the Punjab; on the northern border, 
the Ohaggar ca-nal in the Punjab irrigates about 5000 
acres. Coal has beeu found in tlje >state. Drought is of 
cuimuoii occurreuce. The famine of 1899 - 1900 wavS 
severely felt. The cldof agricultural stock consists of 

■ - camels, and an annual show has beeu started to improve 
the breed. The principal industries are the weaving of 
woollen fabrics, carving, and the making of ivory bracelets 
fjrnamented with gold, 

TTie city of Bikanie. has a railway station. The popula- 
tioii in 1881 was 43,283; in 1891 it xvas 56,252. It has 
'Spt?cial manufactures of fine blankets and sugar-candy. 

Bila^Spy r, a town and district of British India in the 
. Chhaxtisgarh division of the Centiul Provinces. The town 
is situated on the right bank of the river Arpa. The popu- 
lation in 1891 was 11,122. It is now an important junc- 
tion on the Bengal-Kagpitr railway, where the tw^o lines 
from the west meet on their way to Calcutta, 255 miles 
from Nagpui’. 

■ The district of Bilaspue has an area of 8341 stpiare 
miles. The population in 1891 was 1,163,897, being 140 

■ jiersons per vScpiare mile. Classified according to religion, 
j'Umlus iiumbertYl 1,059,457 ; Mahomuiedans, 11, 101 ; 
aborigines, 1)3,120, chiefly Gonds ; Christians, 128, of 
whom 70 were Europeans; “others/^ 85. In 1901 the 

' ' population was 1,011,512, showing a decrease of 13 ])er 
cent., eom])arefl with an increase of 14 per cent, in the 
preceding decade. The total amount of land revenue 
and rates h returned as lls.5,98,o95, the incidence 
of asseesmoiit being 4 annas per acre of assessed area; 
n limber of ] police, oil. In 1897-98, out of a total 
■■ <*ultivuted area of 1,496,100 acres, only 3159 ivere 
irrigated from tanks, Ac. The principal crops are rice, 
■wheat, other food-grains, oil-seeds, and a little cotton. 
There are considerable manufactures of cotton cloth. In 
1897-98 the nniuber of schools w^as 158, attended hy 9606 
. jmpils, ' Bilaspur, wiiieh ivas formerly a very isolated 
tract, is .now tniversed in three directions by lines of 
the BengaLNagpur railway. It suffiered severely from the 
■ famine of 1896-97, In 1897 the general death-rate ivas as 

■ high as 90 per thousand, risipg to 297 in Bilaspur town. 

' -I It suffered no les^ severely in 1900, when in May the 
, nurnbei| of persons relieved rose to one-fourth of the total 

‘ population. 

|| . BillbaOj a to'wn of Spain, capital of the Basr^ue pro- 
vince of Biscay, on the river Ansa or bTervion, about 6 miles 
A'^om the sea. Few cities in Spain have grown so rapidly 
; in siise, importance, and wealth as Bilbao in the last thirty 
'IJeats. - • The population, 17,649 iu 1870, rose to 50,734'ia 
74, 0,76rin 1897, and 83,213 in 1000. ASince 187ff: 

mapped out, and 

longer corrflned to the right bank of the river.., 
iue, broad streets, spleudid squares and public gardens,' 
yijlas^’ '■ palatial- ■ new public buildings!, a hew post 
have come, into existence, 
■vie ^with those^ of Madrid and Barcelona. The part 
'..tbwn^on the ri^ht bank is, howeveiv still the great’ 
‘IM 'Bxe hamw streets containing 4 . the 1 

liaH, ' 


|ppriphast6rlb||And^at::A 

■'Bt|bbC'hdudtribAi^^\not^ 4 ii.^ et,' 1*11 tip; Jy jii ; 
the prieBthcKKl and nuns ; there are |Ui institute, u. noima! 
scliool to train teacliers, a. .selmol of^urts|nKl handicrafts, 
a nautical school, and sixteen public ])rii]iary schools for 
both sexes. A line modem ilieatjv lias been erected. 

A meteorological iiistnute pnnl idles very eonipleto 
statistics. The mean temperature in 1898 was 58-3“ E.^ 
the maximum lOiT, and the minimum 2H*4l Only eighty- , 
five dayswvre classed as clear, and rim total rail dull for 
the year was 35*22 inches, tliat l>eing^ lO'i inches less 
than in 1897. During the year 18lhS the marriages were 
5-96 per iOOO, the deaths ^3 2*1 9, the Ihing J firths 40*62, 
the legitimate children 54 '26, the illegitlmuie 11*78. 
The foundling hospital bad Bj 26 iranatos at the ifiose of 
1898, with a death-rate of 102*29 per The pro- 

sx^erity of Bilbao since 1874 has been tdiietiy due to the 
development of the iiiiniug and iiKdaHurgic industries: . 
By reason of this the town has become the centre of a 
network of railway liiu^s unrivalled iu any province in 
Spain, and the Harhoiir Works Board, constituted in 1877, 
has improved tlje river dmunel unci the bar, luatle wluivves 
and embankments, lighted the lower third of the river by 
electricity, so as to allow vossels enter by night, and 
constructed a breakwater and eouuter-mule outside the 
bar of the river Nervioii, between h'auiurce, ibrtngalete, 
and the oxjposite knnllaod at Algortu, vso us t(i sia'iire deep 
anchorage and easy ae.cesg to the. river. 1 Hy docks were 
constructed in 1896. The sums colled ed as customs 
duties in Biscay, 951 jh':r 4tf which were drawn from 
the port of Bilbao, ainount«.-d in I8tjs to ,t>471,275 (at the 
old fixed rate of 25 XYsetas t.u emfij i.ioiiinl .stt'rling). The- 
general movement of shi]»ping in the same year shmved 
4005 vessels of 2,352,157 tons entered and cleared, 
Sxtanish vessels numbered 1754 of '4 94 ,877 tmis, chiefly 
engaged in the coasting trade* Great Britain has been at , 
the head of tlie shipxfing movement, since 1880. In 1898, 
157 British vessels entered, with cargov.ss of 133,701 tons, 
valued at .^313,492, 'whilst 291 entered iu ballast, with a 
tonnage of 269,876; 6 vessels cleared in ballast with a 
tonnage of 3430, and 1317 vessels wit!.i cargoes of 
1,105,696 tons, valued at i>l,522,823. liie exports are 
chiefly iron ores, of iUvat. Britain took from 

all sources toua in 189H, Eninct* 251,000, 

Holland and Belgium 968,000, in ri'a’Iity in transit for 
Germany, The iu‘w ivomvorks become move imjmrtant 
every year. Five large firms in 1H98 lanx Joyed over 
4000 persons, and x^'oduced ]i)“l,2iO t.ous of pig iron, 
of; steel,. knd;:8Q^ :’yTiie'6Apfirbi 

of pig iron rose from 21,tl52 ions in 1895 to iil,942 tons 
iu 1898* In the coasting trade the exports are mostly 
pig iron, f^odiish, and some xirraluets of local incIustrieB 
^ The exports of wmes, iu great imrty, 
brought by rail Aom Havutre and the Ebro valley, has ^ 
increased from 283,000 , gallons in IB94 to 873,000 'in 
1898, The imports in 1808 iuclnded 407,837 tons of coal 
and 386,792 tons of coke from Great Britain. This total 
•wasmiously affected by the Welsh coal strike; in tk : 

■ p|eyiousVy«?ar''43 ^aippe vtere^ inipdrte€l,B 

■|hieffy. ■ fyom .;,En'glaiui;; .y; '(If; great importanee • ''als, 

.wood8 of all kinds from Sweden ami finlaud/and coast- 
i ronr ^ gfelfiirmB, •:(1 41,000 ^ tbns). -Besides ' the ■ 
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- Bllejik, cluef town of the ErtogJinii saojak o£ the 

^ ^dommeX altitude 

LJOO lec . Mtuatedon a MU 2J. niiles from its .'kr, ion 

i J«Jni_'i-Aiigora railway. It is an imjiortant ceistrc of 
the .,UL indiihliy, and has several »Uk-s]iiiiriinit factories 
i opmatiou, 10,500 (Moslems, 7200 ; ,Christian.s, 3.300). 

disS-t' of yu'-ermnenl- 

distuot ol iJu-v, in Lohemia, Austiia, situated on tlie 

Lie.a, about u miles south-west of Teplitz. It is chiotlv 
kiiu^vii ior luS alkaime mineral waters (from tlie “Eiliner 
.SaiierbruuneuO of whicli .some two niilliou bottles “ re 
annually exj.orted. Anotlier export article is a .salt re- 

or!hSte"lre l7 'Lai-go ([uantities 

A ii nilt aic iiiuied in tiu^ v.iciiuty, where thoiv. is also a 

numUa- ot limestone quarries. Tim town, •which is verv 

UK iiud possesses the ruins of a castle dating from thl 

iltli century, IS further distinguished by the Impest 

mss oi phonolite or clinkstone in Bohemiaithe “ uLei 

btem —about 17C0 feet high. Indeed the town is sur- 

Pojniktion (1890) 6651 

chioiiy German; (1900), 7871. ^ 

Bllliareis. Since 1875 the game of billiards has 
dfiveloiied in a somewhat curious manner. Tables ballV 
cues, and other implements have not been radically altwil’ 
thuiigh 111 some respects their manufacture has iniproved’ 
but the best class of prolessional play was, if length of breaks 
-0 the measure, undoubtedly better iu 1900 '"than it wis 

XS 1 r,r(“r 

htii of old h ^ “ost 1‘art less genuine struggles 

to exSun ■ Snvmrri T f are not diffikilt 
1 * *ii ^ '"’cre more generally re'll 

and u-ere the chief inducement for exertion and the US 

S i tod • and", 77''"; being 

^ / plci\er8 had to be eunteut witJi Hlender inv 

More recently gate-money has far exc.eorled flu.* ' 

any stake, so that the ]>rob]em before plajers has* berm h'ss ' 
j*"] r kovv to get the most en trance-money from 

mmu:::7k but i 
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«.qnestimiably the 


“ klktion r 4 i'“ 

fro a 1847X7 h 7'f *7 billiards 

(Xodetuid r,l 7l cballengcd Kentfield 

\ .10 OLCiined to play) lor the championsluix ISTo usefnl 

trSno" men,’ and 

mt cnange ot cushions from list to india-rubber fnrtlior 


Eoberts had a genius for the gumc, combiLd wUh beat 

■ ■; 71Z; single strokes tiU they became 

spotCok77J‘wk7,T .*be acquisition of the 

S placed him decisiveiy iu front of fhf^ 

,1 ^“rr £ghtty 


'I !-l>l- 77’ ftl-pi'oiichcd. But this very’ perfection 

n i'irn 1 7c" M B,/"" f •' ' 

*111011 use ol tin.., objection was made by prdfesaionk 

h ‘7' bb‘y ^bo .stroke .so wdl, hid “ .spofl 

' 77 th7 nf bitroduced. It is curions fo 

uaiue th,it John lioherfs, sen., developed the .mnie chiefly 

" lu-oe'e 'Tv al' ^'-bereas his son coifriiiued thl* 

, ]>ioce,s,,hi abandoning it. The public, however liked h,icb 

'' hcTe'vke,! Thi ‘^‘'’‘■‘^bire a substitute liad to 

: eventually placed him 'Ty a “77Tl7irtholT"f 'f ' 
ins uroft'-^^irm T,. . f nb! ^ong at the head of 

’ sih7 iT , ^ f iibition matdie.s he barred the 

^ iTT tt thi.cot.7r' ‘=bieliy to pky which 

: tolnVtu hA 

: jrii.»i,« ho dhoiqta llt,"? 

, hazards (one from where the i-ed hall hannened to 
next from the spot) followed 7 rcannoT 

stTl-e tdtT"' Peii'ection. Stroke foilowed 

stioLe with rapidity and certainty nearly coualliTT ,7 : 

SitSlTs )>*' *>»ei„h»-oS 

11 .teaa ot J. this method is known as toT,-of-the-tn i ilc 
play, and may iierhaps be best dclined as an endTvonr 

Tot a'7IieTedTnlf“ ball near Ae ' - 

-poi a,ui tile led hall near a pocket, so that the nevt stml-o 

inaj be an ea.sy winning liazard, to be so played that either' 
a spot-stroke or camion may he left Like snot nl-iv tmt ' 
even to a .Greater dcio-pc it i* „ , ^ “’Po^Pky, but 

haz.,,',] TA , I ^ ^ dangerous game for a had 

77 -X , k break-down the balk ' 

V 'b .,® b® near each other, close to a pocket and 

7iThTT£ InT'T"™" ^bivourablc to the advekai'T 
un tim otlici hand, it pre.sents a rapid meams of scorino- L 

uAhti i]iau execution being required " while- 

‘■‘•Xi* 

n!’ fo AnSS '■ 

I ha.s piactxcally superseded other fornrs of the <nmc ' 
Both Frcuni and American profes-sor.s, giving iindivkfod ^ ' 
p isT Tivh being permitted to use the " 

kaushi-TT.cTiT/ a perfection in controlling or'- 
uiiLsing tlie balls to which English players coukf not " 

pretend ; yet the principles involved iu making a long series • ' - 

profelsionaEtoon- 

TftL thX t 1? boucli. The plan, is to ' 

w?iT Ti 1 " " other, say anthin a space ■! 

eiihTni"i‘;T “®i'® bban from four to ., 
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beiiind the otherATTurof 

forward The ' 

7,1 h7 f, -^T n tbe onenoxt the cusMom ; ' A ■,• ^ 

hn > 7 VI 77 b® ‘brive it an inch or two in a , ' : ' ' 

7 ''I',, 


--- vu Uixv. uuNUion. im Pali hrsfc struck rcboiuick " ’ - 

hfll" IT 7l. V® tbo .stroke all three t 

Oaitb aie at lest in a position exactly similar to that at 

CclLU fotlOiCC IK a rf nf^fiil.TArt aI ,1 ’ 


U A ' ^ ^BuiiGu reuiAi'k, Ib. 1S69 the yomip*'er ireiimtinn 
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B I L A S P IT R - B I L B A U 


i?is. HU! .sirengLlij Huiirdd-jmsd at <3i eofR. <,)i’ 3tFul,ot'#j0()0. 
llii.'S corps took jiJiit in t!ie Cliina expedition of 19U0-~L 
There lU'C IT schools with 1006 pujdlw, including a high 
Bctliool alliliatiMi to tlie iini verF.itj of Allaluibaclj a school 
IVtr the sons of nobfes, and a. girlsAschnol eidled alter Lady 
Elgin. The railway tVorii Jo(l]}pnr is being f?.xiended 
towards ilhatinda in tlie Punjab ; on tlie nortJiern border, 
the Ghaggju* canal in the ihnija’b irrigates about 0000 
acres. Coal lias been found in the slate. I )ronglit is of 
connnou ue<'.arreuet\ TIjc faniine of 1899-1900 w^as 
severely felt. The cliief agricullural stock consists of 
eahiels, a.nd an a,ninia'I show ha.s been stitrted to improve 
the breed. The princi[.»al indiistricH arc the w-eaving of 
tvoollen bilirics, carving, and the uiaking of ivory bracelets 
onuuisent.ed with gold. 

The city of liiRA:^ru has a railway station. The popiila- 
ilbBTipTlSSl Avas 43,283 in 1891 it was 06,252. It' has 
special iiianiifactures of fine Idankets and sugar-candy. 


Bll3,Spy fjj a tovn and district of British India in the 
Olihattisgarli division of the Central Provinces. The town 
is situated on the right bank of the river AT]>a. Thepo]m- 
latioB hi 1891 was ‘11,122. It is now an important jimc- 
titni on tlie Berigal-hlagpnr railway, where the two lines 
from the west meet on their tvay to Calcutta, 255 miles 
jVi>ni Nagpur. 

The district of Bilaspur lias an area of 8341 square 
Juiles. The popuktion in 1891 was 1,1 Go, 897, being 140 
]>orsons pier srjuure mile. Classiiied according to religion, 
hi Indus numbered 1,059,457 ; l\Jahonimt'djins, 11,101 y 
aborigines, 93,126, chiefly Gouds ; Clirisiians, 128, of 
wliom 70 %vere ]hxropea.ns ; ^bjlbors,” 85. In 1901 the 
popnlatioti was 1,011,512, sbowirpg a decrease of 13 per 
cent., (*onipar4Ml willi an increase of 14 jier cient. in the 
preceding decade. Tie total auunrnt of land revenue 
ai'id rates • is returned as lhs..5,98,;>95, the incideiiee 
of aHseSBmeui being 4 aiinas per arm of assessed area; 
namlier <.4 p‘'diee, 511. In 1 8974)8, (ait of a total 
cullivated ann. of 1,496, 166 acres, uniy 3159 •were 
inigared. fr( ui tanks, d’c. I’he principal crops arc rice, 
wheal, other food-grains, rdbseeds, and a little cotton. 
Tfiere'jire eonsiderable laaniifactures of cotton cloth. In 
18974)8 the nniiiber of scliools was 158, attended by 9606 
jmpils, Bilaspiir, -which twts formerly a very isolated 
tract, is now traversed in three directions by Imes of 
the BengabNag})nr railway. It .siifibred .«e^^crely from the 
fairdne of 1896-97. In 1897 tlie general death-rate was as 
high as 90 per thousand, rising to 297 in Bilaspixr towm. 
It suiferod no les.s severely in 1900, when in May the 
Bnmhf3r of person.s relieved vosq to one-fourth of the total 


vIBilb^ao. 


and around Bilbao there are more than tlurty convents ' 
'ami monasteries, and at Olaviaga, about a mile otf, the 
, Jesuits have- built a university, attended by 850 sliidents. 

I Public ochieation is not, however, entirely in the hands of ' ,, 
i the priesthcHxi and nuns : there are an institute, a normal 
' school to train teachers, a school of arts and handicrafts, 

' k nautical school, and sixteen public primary schools for 
botli sexes. A flno modern theatre has been erected. 

A meteorological institute publishes very com]>lete 
statistics. The mean temperature in 1S9S was bS-o” F., 
the maximum 1064 and the minimum 2S’-44 Only eighty^ 
live days were classed as clear, and the total rainfall for 
the year was 35*22 inches, that being 10*1 inches less 
than in 1897. During the year 1898 the marriages wxwe 
5*96 per 1000, the deaths 32*19, the living births 40*G2, 
the legitimate children 54*26, the illegitimate 11*78. 

The foundling hospital had 1026 inmates at the close of 
; 1898, with a death-rate of 102*29 per 1000. The pro- 
sperity of Bilbao since 1874 has been chiefly due to the 
development of the mining and xiietallurgic industries. 

By reiison of this the town has become tlie cexitro of a ‘ 
network of raihvay lines unrivalled in any province in 
Spain, and the Harbour Works Board, constituted in 1877, 
lias improved the river channel and the bar, made wharves . 
and embankments, lighted tlie lo^wer third of the river by 
electricity, so as to allow vessels to enter by night, and 
constructed a breakxvater and eounter-molo outside the 
Ixar of the river Nervion, between Saniurce, Portugalcte, 
and the opposite headland at Algorta, so as to secure deep 
anchorage and easy access to the river. ‘Dry docks were 
constructed in 1896. The sums collected as customs 
duties in Biscay, 95 per cent, of which were drawn from 
the port of Bilbao, amounted in 1898 to .£471,275 (at the 
old tixed rate of 25 pesetas to each pound sterling). The 
general movement of shipping iii the same year showed 
4005 vessels of 2,352,157 tons entered and cleared. , 
Spanish vessels numbered 1754 of 494,877 tons, chiefly 
engaged in, the coasting trade. Great Britain has been at 
the head of the shipping movement since 1880. In 1898, 

3 57 British vessels entered, with cargoes of 133,701 tons, 
valued at .£313,492, whilst 291 entered in haliast, with. a. 
tonnage of 269,876; 6 vessels cleared in ballast •with a 
tonnage of 3430, and 1317 vessels with cargoes of 
1,105,696 tons, valued at £1,522,823. The exports are 
chiefly ii'on ores, of which Great Britain took from 
all sources 3,043,000 tons in 1898, France 253,000, 
Holland and Belgium 968,000, in reality in transit for 
Germany. The new ironworks become more important 
every year. Five large firms in 1898 employed over 
4000 persons, and produced 191,220 tons of pig iron, 
83,423 ton,s of steel, and 80,910 tons of coke. The export 
of pig iroir rose from 21,952 tons in 1895 to 51,942 tons 
ill 1898. In the coasting trade the exports are mostly 
pig iron, codfish, and some products of local industries ■ 
iini agriculture. The exports of -wines, in great part 
brought by rail from Navarro and the Ebro valley, has 
increased from 283,000 gallons in 1894 to 873,000 hm 
18982 The imports in 1898 included 407,837 tons of coal . 
and' 386,792 tons of coke from Great Britain* This total . 
was seriously affected by the IVelsh coal strike ; in the ’ • 
previous year 431,273 tons of coal alone -were import ed, 'r-y 
chiefly from l^nglancL Of great importance also wore - ‘ - 
woods of all kinds from Sweden and Fiiilandj^and epaat« ,> . ' 

Besklcs the mining- 

and metaliitrgie industries, Bilbao has brew’eries, ta-nnerie^ 
Hour, mills,, glass .works, brandy distilleries, arid fmper 
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.'vftfS Bilejik, ciliof: town of. the Ertoglniil Baiyak of tke j 

' ’ , Bru«a vilayet in AsLi Elinor (Byzantine Behrome\ altitude 

r.lOO teet, j^ituated on a iiili 2 1 inilcfc. from its citation on 
' the Ismid-Angora railway. It is an important centre of 

' , the silk industry, and has several silk-s} mining factories. 

‘ ' ' Pojmiation, 10,500 (Moslems, 7200^ Christians, 3300), 

Biiin (Czech, Bhlina\ a town in the government- 
district of Dux, ill Boheniki, Austria, situated on tlie 
Blela, about 5 inlles south-west of Teplitz. It is chiefly 
known for its alkaline mineral waters (from the “ Biliuer 
Sauerbrunncii ”) of which some two iiiilliori bottles are 
annually exported. Another export article is a salt re- 
• , ;/ covered from the waters by evaporation. Large quantities 

of lignite are mined in the vicinity, where there is also a 
, number of limestone quarries. The town, wliicli is very 

, / ' old and possesses the ruins of a castle dating from the 

- ' , . ilth century, is further distinguished by the largest 

mass of phonolite or clinkstone in Bohemia— -the ^‘Biiiiier 
1760 feet high. Indeed the town is siir- 
, rounded by basaltic rocks. Population (1890), 6651, 

chiefly German ; (1900),. 7871. 

BiliiarciSa — ‘Since 1875 the game of billiards has 
developed in a somewhat curious manner. Tables, balls, 
cues, and other implements have not been radically altered, 

’ though in some respects their manufacture has improved, 
but the best class of professional play was, if length of breaks 
' be the measure, undoubtedly better in 1900 than it was 
twenty-five years before. On the other hand, public matches 
played now are for the most part less genuine struggles 
/ ' ' . than of old. The reasons for these changes are not difficult 

to explain. Pormerly the stakes 'were .more generally real, 

' and were the chief indiiconieiit for exertion and the. I'eward I 
! / , of success ; games were short and slow, great caution being 
exhibited, and players had to be content with slender pa}’, j 
More recently gate-money has far exceeded the value of | 
any stake, so that the problem before players has been less I 
how to win than how to get the most entrance-money from 
'' , the public. Much attention has been given to this question, 

. , and many clever persons have assisted in its solution * but 

uiu|iiestionably the chief credit for developing the game 
must be given to John Eoborts, sen., and to his son oi’ the 
same name %vho has long held the position of cdiampion. 
Indeed, their careers form tlie history of modern billiards 
from 1849, when the elder Iloberts challenged Kentfield 
(who declined to play) for the championship. Ko useful 
comparison can be made between the last-named men, and 
the change of cushions from list to india-rubber further 
. : \ - complicates the question. Kentfield represented the best of 

the old style of play, and was a most skilful performer j but 
. _ y Eoberts had a genius for the game, combined with great 

nerve and physical power. This capacity for endurance 
' , enabled him to practise single strokes till they became 
p certainties, when weaker men would have failed from sheer 

\ fatigue] and that process applied to the acquisition of the 

f ' : , spot-stroke was what placed him decisively in front of the 

' players of his day until a younger generation taught by 

' . ' v*' , him came forward. His all-round play, especially in strokes 

‘ J » / ‘ which required great strength or power of cue, was better 

^ , -H * for at any rate twenty years than that of any contemporary ] 

’ V" b'4'i ' ^ ' his nmiu in dpwlanino’ thp. cramp rlnriucp that 




has never been approached. But- this very perleetion, ■ -'b*' -A 

killed the stroke, for the public wearied of its nioiiotony.'-'- \ J. ’ ''' 

Adroit use of this objection was made by professional r 

players who could not play the stroke so well, and spot- - . 

barred ” matches were generally introduced. It is curious to ' . ■ k' J 

realize that John Eoberts, sen., developed -the game chieli}" ' ' ' 

by means of spot-play, whereas his sou coutiimed the • ; y'- ;- ■ / 

process by abandoning it. The public, however, liked quick 

scoring and long breaks, and therefore a substitute had to A 

be devised. This was provided chiefly by the younger 

Roberts, whose fertility of resource and inaimal dexterity a!-,;'’ r, 

eventually placed him by a very long way at the head of' . ^ 

his profession. In exhibition matches he barred the - 

spot-stroke and gave his attention chiefly to play which “ - ' a " 

kept the three balls near the spot and under control not far - '' kb A - 

from each other. Thus instead of a long succession of ' " ‘ , 

winning hazards he developed a serie.s of two winning ^ 

.hazards (one from where the red ball hapj^ened to lie, tlio- 

next from the spot) followed by a cannon. This style of' 

play was soon brought to great perfection. Stroke followed - 

stroke with rapidity and certainty nearly equalling spot- 

play, the main diflereiice being that three strokes scored ^ ^ 

8 instead of 9. This method is known as toji-of-the-table / k, ' 

play, and may jierhaps be best defined as an endeavour, 

after every cannon, to leave the opponents ball near the 

spot and the red ball near a pocket, so that the next stroke 

may be an easy vanning hazard, to be so played that either ; ■ • 

a spot-stroke or cannon may be left. Like spot-play, but 

oven to a greater degree, it is a dangerous game for a bad ' . : k - - 

hazard-striker, because in ease of a break-down the balls ' ‘ 

are likely to be left near each other, close to a pocket, and , , , ■ , 

consequently the opening is favourable to the adversary. ' A ' 

On the other hand, it presents a rapid means of scoring to 

a good hazard-striker; few of the strokes are very difficuilt,. 

judgment rather than execution being required, while ^ ' 

strength or force is seldom needed after the necessary ' ' b”' ' : 

position has been gained. 

The next development was ].) 0 iT 0 wed from the French ' 
game, which consists entirely of cannons ; and in America ; - 

it has practically superseded other forms of the game. > .p ' 
Both French and American professors, giving undivided '■ ’■ - 

attention to eaimons and not being permitted to use the k ■ ’ 

push-stroke, arrived at a perfection in controlling or ‘ / .k' .y 

“ nursing ^Alie balls to which English players could not ' ^ 

pretend; yet the principles involved in making a long series . \ \ 

of caimoiis were applied, and leading professionals s^mn ' 

acquired the necessary delicacy of touch. The plan is to u / 

get the three balls close to each other, say ■within a space ■ . 
which a hand can cover, and not more than fro.in four to - 
eight inches from a eusiiioii. The striker s ball should be - 

behind the other two, one of which is nearer the cushion, ' .. ‘ Ak‘ - * ■ 

the other a little farther off and farther forwarrh The / k ‘ , 

striker’s ball Ls tapped quietly on the one next the cushion, 
and hits the third ball so as to drive it an inch or two in a.' : k a 

line parallel to the cushion. The ball first stinickyebounds;;: ■. kA’" 

from the cushion, and at the close of the stroke all three ‘ 

balls are at rest in a position exactly similar to that at ' . 

starting, -which is emailed by the French Thus ; p ' '' . k 


yet his main influence in developing the game during that a series of short advances along the cushion. With Hie Ak^ 'kk 

;:::permd, Iay,.m the spot-stroke, which became pushrstoke a great number of these cannons could 

practically** the measure of px'oficiency, ^‘Tell me how quickly made, say 50 in 3^' minutes; and, as that means, " ryv 

‘ many spots you can make, and I ^vill handicap you ” was 100 points, scoring was rapid. Most of the great -spot-;’', '/kkkk.'^^ 


■ practically** the measure of proficiency, 
many spots you can make, and I ^vill lu 
then , a common remark. In 1869 the yo 
had Caught him up, and soon afteiwards 
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'•Hvriu^ U .'slioiler, being tised vtoi the eaunon 

: bib: :: diibetly;; 

bfttibii, .bub. ^ 

’ ditnger o! duBjaging the is so grea,-tj and tlie diance ol 


of laws or rules. Several eocles nion? or less faulty exist, 
of wlueh perJiaps those of the Billiard Assoeiation are the 
best, blit; they do not eosnmand universal ]*esj>eet or accept- 
ance. The want of a <.diib or coiniuittee of • suiihneiitly 


Springing of the .daoke mj sinall, ihat li would he inoie representative [jorsons ^dio shall be to InRuuuis as the 


sensible to bar the /nasse Ihaii to bai* iJie piislL It is of 
<*nrii*so understood that Ironi human and orlier iinperfecdion 
thi^. /joutloib mere is soon h^st, and play lias to be inoditled 
Vvdik tli(‘ view of regaining it. as (|ujckly as possible. The 
■most ree,tutt all era lion in jday is that tlri push-stroke is 


M.CUA is to e'ricket lias made itself apparent. 

Eocord scores at billiards have greatly altered siru:e 
W. Coolv'Vs break of 93G, wliicdi iiudiided 292 spots, and was 
made in 1873. It may be useful to mention a few of tlie 
oxeat breaks, since they are in some degree a measure nf 


ciirrally ahan dom'd, p(nhaps uith advantage; the game, development: hut too niiicli weight must not be given to 
licrehn'e, a,s usually jnuctised, is ]>us]i- and sp» A-lairred. tliem, for tablets vary considerably between easy and diiiicult 


tlicrehn'e, a,s usually jauctised, is ]>ush- and sp»^t-l>an’ed. tiiem, tor taJ)les vary consnieraojy i.>tivM.tneahv anuaimcuit 
A few woi'ds about the fha-mpiorislii]^ are here appro- ones, and «‘omparison.s are apt to mislead. Peall, ni addition 
priato. When Kentiield <leclined to play in 1849, John to the lireak rd’ o304- (1890) already mentioned, lias^ made 
IbdKxts a'^sunied the lithg and held the ]j(tsition till 1870, 2031 (1888), and has scored 1000 points in 44 minutes, 

vvheulie vvasdfdVabMl by hispiipinr. (AmJ. dbe Ibllow- Miteliell has made several breaks over 1000; while 


lug table gives ])aidiculars (.4 every nijitch played for the 
cbaiapioHship, frcmi which it will bo seen that four men 
only have held that piosition, lloljerts, sen,, Cook, llolierts, 
JuiL, and Bennett ; and that since 1885 no competitor 
has eontesteil tlie vounuur ib>b>erthr.s idaim. 



' . ' Points. Dale. 

.]:*Iayors. . 

1 Won by 


AAiA'’^3iifiyFd^^^ 1870. I 

Cook h, Roberts, son. . 

b m,i7' 


:1000 April 14, 1870 

Ro]>erts, jiiii., h. Cook . 

, 478 

--v y.:' 

1000 .May 30, 1870 

Roberts, juji., h. Bowles 

■ ',246 


1870 .. 

Jos. Beiinott5. Roberts, jum 

95 


1000 Jam 30, 1871 

Roberts, jiiD., h, Bennett 
Cook h, Roberts, jun. . 

. '363 


eFBmnWO: ..May ,25, ' 1871: 

■ '15 


ilOOO IW. 2i, 3 871 

Cook h Jos. Bennett . 

58 


i 1000 i xMar. 4, 1S72 . 

i Cook Ik Roberts, Jun. , 

201 


1 1000 1 Feb. 4, 3874 . 

, Cook h, Rol'icrts, juii. . 

' 216 

iry;"P®3SlA5?SA 

ilOOOiM.av24. 1875 

' Roberts, jun., h. Cook . 

. 363, 


1.000 ). One. 20, 1875 

; Rolieris, juii., h. Cook . . . 

■ 13:5 ' 

K'r'e:j^v.ei:r 

1000 '.May 28, 1877 

' Roberts, jnn., h. Ci»ok , 

' - ■223 


AYAyY:'v';:i:000iu^ 8, 1880 '' A 

, Jos. Bciiiictt h. Cook . 

51' 

Iiiiilii 

lOOO j Jam 12, 13, 3881 . 
3000 ; March 30, 31 , and. 

I Jos. Bennett A Taylor 

■ ' ^90 

1 


■ Iluhorts, jnu,, h. Cook . 


yOOO ; JiiTio J, 2, 3, 4, 1885 Roberts, jiui., b. Jos. Bennett | 3040 


These gtiines were all p]aY<‘d on three-inch-pocket tables, 
and Robert sha.s fairly^ con temded lliatdie remained chamjdon 
till l)ea.teji on such a table under the rules in foi'ce wlien he 
won the title or under a new c*ode to which lie was a con- 
siaiting party. Tlie nearest approach, to a match for the • 
c|]ampionyhl[^ since 18<S5 was that between Roberts and 
Dawson (^March 20 to A|.>ril 3, 1899) of 18,000 ii]>, level. 


Memmott, from Australia, a vt?ry sound and steady playtu’, 
is credited wutli 423 consecutive screw-back spot-strokes, 
■which total 1269 pjoints. Roberts, the champion, has made 
1392 and 1017 spot -barred, and innumerable breaks 
betwx'eii 1000 and 100, of which 155 (made in a game for 
tlie cliampionship) is far from being the least remarkable. 
All the leading players have made very long spot-barred 
breaks, but as some were made ]jusii-in and others pusli- 
barred, whilst tabie.s varied, no useful purpose is served in 
recording them. 

Respecting the various games of Pool, it may be said that 
the old-fashioned Follow hig Fool has been to a great extent 
superseded by Blach Poo/, in wliich lia,zard- striking has 
more influence than safety play, and players can join and 
leave the game on giving due notice. Single ‘pool^ a very 
g'cjod game, is now^ seldom seen, but Pyramids is still 
played, though ncovadays knocking a ball off the table is a 
foul stroke, and is scored against tlie player. Snoolccr^ a 
game cfaubiiiing pool and pyramids, is becoming popular, 
probably liecause of its additional element of chance. 
universally accepted rules of this game exist, so players 
must agree before commencing Iiow’' they ’will play, or 
follow the cu.stoni of the room. 


SmioJi’er is described in the volume on Billiards of the 
“badminton Library,” from which the following is extraelefl : — 
“ Tbe pyramid balls are set up in th.e usual way, and the striker 
always uses the white ball The black ball is set on the billiard 
spot, the pink on tlie centre spot. Blue is placed just btdow tbe 
apex-ball of the jiyramid, brown on the centre spot of the D. witli 
yellow and green on tlie right and left corner sviots. ... A red 


iialt th$3 game at the Argyll Hall, Argyll Street, London, and yidlow and green on tlie right and left corner spots. ... A red 
half at the Eayptian Hall Piccadilly. The main departure ball counts one, yellow two, green three, brown four, blue five, 
from a cbanipionRlup game lu,y in t.Iie taWo, which had Wack seven The score, if two persons are playing 

1 ' . .. xi Z ^ . . 1 -x * . X 1 i* xi . • 1 or sides are tor Jiied, may be marked on the board as at bxJliards. 

cuviiiiar}, thou,,^li not casjf pockets, nibtead oi th^*e-iueh p Pgll bo taken before a eoloure<l ball can be played at ; 

pockets. 1 iie inatcii excited miicli interest, because Dawson, if the striker, playing on a red, holes it, and talcesa coloured ball 


~ who had already beaten jSTorth for the Ihlliard Association the latter does not count, and is spotted. If, playing on the 

v y championship, ’was the first luau for many years to play he tails to hole it, but holes a coloured ball, the value oi the 


latter is scoj'ed to the other side. . . , After taking a red, the 


Daw^sou, ’8721) proved how closely the game was contested. ; if th« striker plays before’all arc spotted, the stroke is 

a'.' ‘ wo.'ir’tj A® ivd ball is cvGr put Up. . . , If the striker gives amiss, 

. A ' wdAS play m the loom to whidi .bobert^ tva,. ^3 left where it fhmlty stops. If the striker is by kw 

■; , I . aceuatomed resulted in hu iavoiir, and he secured the game obliged to play on a red ball or on a coloured bail, but from the 

A Y* > y , : kv points. E evertheiess, the result showed clearly position of his own ball is unable to do so directly, he is said to . 

>7 '* ’ /< ' . Dawson had greatly lessened tbe gap which for many a hondgidG shot at the proper 

I ' ; ; A/ years had 8eparatL‘rlRobcnds from the naxt best pkyer, and ' a 

/ i ^ , It. X t,., ...... 1 4 in 1 j 3 pGTjaity. . . . When all the red balls have been holed the others , ■ 

■A*;^ entitled to challenge the champion on even must be taken in proper pool order.” For greater detail, reference - 

^ ^ Ate this Da4V,soo improved niateriallv. md in to the “ Badminton ” volume must be made. ' ’ 


llittif 


contests a game o£ 9000 points 






BILLITON — BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


ri|pV 


''' ' Billit^!^ (Duteli, BUUkwj)^ ail island E. ot Banca 

ami W. of Enrneo. Its area is 184-7 s<jnarc ndlew. Tho 
\ ' coasts are sandy or inanshy the geological formation 

llevoidau and granitic, witli kteiiies; tlie surface rises 
, , to ail altitude of from 325 to 1670 feet. The rainfall is 

heavy, 102 to 126 indies* The products resemble those 
' Baiica. In 1898-99, 82 mines (7553 Avorkmen) produced 

93,603 piculs (a ])ieiil=159 lb). The imports and 
, ‘ exports, exclusive of tin, have been valued together for 

recent yeans at £85,000. The population of 41,55vS 
, includes 96 Europeans and about 12,000 Chinese. The 

' ' natives belong to two classes, the Orang Darnf, the 

'(, i, aborigines (probably Malayan colonists), and the Orang 

Seh^/i, Avhu live in boats. The capital, Tanjoug Padang, j 
on the Avest coast, has a population of 12,000. 

BUlroth, ASbert Christian Thebfcior 

, A (1829-1894), Viennese surgeon, Avas born on 26th April 
1829, at Bergen, on the island of Riigen, his family being 
of Swedish origin. He studied at the Universities of 
(IreifsAATdd, Gottingen, and Berlin, and after taking his 
. ,r.\, doctors degree at the last in 1852, started on an educa- 

(y : ;> ■ . tional tour, in the course of Avhich he visited the medical 
’ ^ ‘ schools of Vienna, Prague, Paris, Edinburgh, and London. 

On his return to Berlin he acted for a time as assistant 
' ' to Professor Langenbeck, and then in 1859 accepted the 

professorship of surgery at Ziirich. Eight years later he 
Avas invited to fill the same position at Vienna, and in 
that city the remainder of his professional life was spent. 
In 1887 he received the distinction, rarely bestoAved on 
liicinbtVs (4 his profession, of a seat in the Austrian 
Kerrnhaus. He died at Ahbazia, a Avinter resort on the 
Adriatic, Avhere he had a lieautifnl A'illa, on 6th February 
' ; , ] 894. Billroth Avas one of the most distinguished surgeons 

’ of his day. His boldness as an operator aa'us only equalled 
by his sldll and resourcefulness; no accident or emergency 
could disturb his coolness and ])reseiice of mind, and his 
; , , al)ility to invent or carry out any new procedure that 

■ might be demanded in the ])articiilar ease Avitli AAdiich he 

AA>is dealing, gained for him the ap])ellatiou of “ surgeon 
of great initiatives.’’ At the same iimt' he AA^as full of con- 
sideration for the comfort and Avelj -being of his patient, 
and never forgot that he had lAefore liiin a human being 
to be relieved, not a mere '^‘case” for the display of 
technical ■ dexterity. ■ 'He’ ms especially ■interested^ .in 
f military surgery, and during the Franco -German vatic 
volunteered to serve in the hos[)ita]s of Mannheim and 
Weissenburg. His ehorts did much to improve the 
arrangements for the transport and treatment of the 
Avounded in war, and in a famous speech on the War 
! • , Budget in 1891, he eloquently urged the necessity for an 

' / ; ■ improved anibulance system, pointing out that the use of 

V smokeless poAvder and the greater precision of the arms of 

■modern warfare must tend to increase the number of men 
, . * . " wounded, and that therefore more efficient means must be 

■ provided for removing them from the battleiield. Possess- 
^ ing a clear and graceful style, he was the author of 

numerous papers and books on medical subjects ; his 
i J ' Lectures on General Stirgiml FathoJogp and Tkerajpeuties 
llRJjiiiBi® :: ■ many:editibhs^'^ andvwefe tra-nslafced: mto ; many' ; 

is'^'trub Mf. 'his;::'49h?z<^ooi' 

LLLmm: 'Lcmd' . m ■;■■:■ "iwas - mf ;ian; 

' . ' , ■ ' ; V‘*. exceedingly artistic disposition, and in particular was 
[' . - - devoted to music. A good performer on the pianoforte and 

■ ; violin, he Avas an intimate friend and admirer of Brahms, 
n%ny of whose compositions were privately performed at 
liis bouse before they were published. At the time of hi^ 






Act, 3 882,* codilies for the ITniteil Kingdom tint Iuav re- U 

.'lating 4o\bilIs; of iekshangej'^proinisspry '1^ 

Olio peculiar, Scottish rule is preserved, but in other' . ''U 

respects imiforin rules arc laid down for Enghiiid, Scotland, ; A 

and Ireland. After glancing briefly at the history of ^ ] 

these instruments, it Avill probably be convenient to dis- ; - ' '': r 

cuss the subject in the order folioAv^ed by the Act, namely, . fV: ' I 

first, to treat of a bill of exchange, which is the originai , . ' ' 

and typical negotiable instrument, and then to refer to 

the special proAisions AAdiicli apply to promissory notes 

and cheques. Tavo salient characteristics distinguish ’ > 

negotiable instruments from other engagements to |my 

money. In the first place, the assignee of a negotiable , / c 

instj'ument, to Avliom it is transferred by indorsement or ; ■ ^ ' 

delivery according to its tenor, can sue thereon in his own 

name; and, secondly, he holds it by an independent title. '/ 

H he takes it in good faith and for value, he takes it free 
from ‘*all equities,” that is to say, all defects of title, or- . - ’ v:,(. ' 

grounds of defence which may have attached to it in the 
hands of any previous party. These characteristic tnivi- 
leges were conferred by the LaAv Merchant, AAdiich is part 
of the Common LaAA^, and are noAV confirmed by statute. ^ . , 

From a legal point of vieAV the history of bills of ' / ■ - 

exchange is short, though someAvhat obscure. It is ably . . 

summed up by Lord Chief Justice Cockburn in his judg- ' , % ' 

inent in Goodwin v, Boharts, L.li. 10 Ex, pp. 346-358. ’ / 

Bills of exchange Avere [>robably invented by Florentine , ■ ' . 

Jews. They VA^ere well kiiOAvn in England in the Middle ^ 

Ages, though there is no reported decision on a bill of ' . ^ .. 

exchange before the year 1603. At first their use seems \ ' '' ' 

to have lieen confined to foreign l>ills betAveen English 
and foreign merchants. It was afterwards extended to' ’ C f ' 
domestic bills between traders, and. hnally to bills of all , . , 

persons, Avhether traders or not. But for some time after ■ : 

they had come into general employment, bills Avere always \ . 

alleged in legal proceedings to be dviiwn sec'tmd'urn mim V: ’r-V 

et consnetudiiicm mermtorton. The foundations of our ’ - ' '’' V ^ 'A 
modern Iuav were laid by Lord Mansfield with the aid of . 

juries of London merchants. No better tribunal of com- . ^ ^ 

3neree could have l)een devised. Subsequent judicial ' ' 

decisions have developed and systematized the pninciples . , , 

thus laid down. Promissf»ry notes are of more inoderu ^ - c| 

origin than bills of exchange, and their validity as nego^ 

tiable instruments was doubtful until it was confirmed by 

3 and 4 Anne, c. 8. Cheques are the creation of the modern 

system of banking. The codif 3 'ing Act of 1882 amends 

the law in a few minor details, and fills up a few gaps’ 

which were uncovered by authority, hut in the main it is 

an exact reproduction of the then existing law. ' The ;.'r, 

change effected is a change of form, not of vsubstance. ■ 

Before the Act, the hiAv aa^ to be found in 17 statutes ' ' ‘ ' 

dealing Avith isolated points, and about 2600 cases . '7 " ' 

scattered over some 300 volumes of reports, ’ 

Definition . — By § 3 of the Act a bill of exchange is . \ 
defined to be unconditional order in VATiting, ad- ^ \ 

dressed by one person to another, signed by the person ' ’ ' 

giving it, requiring the person to tvliom it is addressed , 

to pay on demand or at a fixed or determinable future A/ v - 

time a sum certain in money to or to the order of a spech ; • ' A 
hed person, or to bearer.’’^ The person who gives the I I ^ U , 
order is called the drawer. The person thereby required. 
to pay is called the draAvee. If he assents to the order,-;-: 

he is then called the acceptor. An acceptance must be in* ■ , 

Avriting and must be signed by the drawee. The mere" : ' ; < 

, signature of. the ■ drawee is. . sufficient . ,.{| .1 7). . The person , i 
to whom the money is payable is called the payee. The, ^ ^ " -.J 

■ ■ ^ This is also'tlie ’dtefmitioii given in the' Hnited 
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payr*e, l{icl<>rsee, or bearer. A bill uJiieli in its origin is 
payalile tu order becomes payable to bearer if it is indorsed 
iiL blank, if the payee is a iietitiuus person the bill may 
be treated as ] payable to bearer (^7). 

l.^Iie following is a specimen of sin ordinary form of a 
bill of excliange : — 

£100 boxini.v, bs’/ Jirniftn'if 1001. 

Tlu'f^e mniOli.s afier (iaie piiy to the oribr of Mr J. Jours the 
BUiii ofuiio liiiiitlrod pounds tor valnu roroivetl. 

. _ ipLowN ,VNn Cu. 

' ’ - To Messrs. Smith and Suns, Liverpool. 

The scope uf the definition givim above may be realized 
by comparing it with the detinitioii given by Oomyri’s 
Dlr/est ill the early ]>art of the IStii century; — -‘‘A 
'.bill of exchange is when a ma,n takes money in one 
: country or city upon exchange, and draws a, ])ill whereby 
, he dirocts anotlier person in another country or city to pay 
b , bsD rnucii to A, or order, for value received of B, and sub- 
scribes it.'^ Comyn’s definition illustrates the originai 
theory of a bill of exchange. A lull in its origin was a 
. device to avoid the transmission of cash from pdace to place 
to settle trade debts. Now a ]>ill of exchange is a substitute 
for mone 3 ^ It is iiinnaterial whether it is payable in the 
}dace whore h is drawn or not. It is immaterial whether 
- it is stated to be given for. value received or not, for the 
,law^ itself raises u presumption that it was given for value. 
But though bills are a substitute for cask payment, and 
tliougli tliey constitute the commercial currency of the 
country, they must not be confounded with money. No 
man is l>Duiid to take a in payineut of debt unless he 
has agreed to <1q so. If ho does take a bill, tlie instru- 
ment ordinarily operates as cmidftional, and not as 
absolute jiayinent If the bill is dishonoured the debt 
; revives. Under the laws of some Continental countries, a 
creditor, as .such, is entitled to diviw on liis ilebior for the 
amount of his debt, liut in England the obligation to 
accept or pay a bill rests s?)lely on actual agreement. A 
bill (4 ex(diange must bo an iiuconditional order to pay. 
If an instrument i.s mado payable on a coiitingBUcy, or out 
of a particular fund, sodliat its payment is dependent on 
the continued existence of that fund, it is invalid as a bill, 
tiiough it may, of com^e, avail as an agreement or er^uitable 
assignment. In Bcotland it has long been the law that a 
bill may operate as an assignment of funds in the hands 
of the drawee, and § 53 of the Act preserves this rule, 
v- . iStamp , — Bills of exchange must be stamped, but the Act 

of ld83 does not regulate the stamp. It merely saves the 
'V operation of the stamp Ia^Ys, wdiicli necessarily vary from time 

|I -7 to time according to the iiuctuating needs and policy of 
the Exelieqtier. Under the Stamp Act, 1801, bilks payable 
d. on demand are subject to a fixed stamp duty of one 
:: the -Fina-nce Act, 1800, a similar privilege 

y h extended to bills ex]>ressed to be payable not more than 
three days after sight or date. The stamp maybe im- 
pressed' or adhesive. All other bilks are liable to an ad 
' ‘ ' [''•vdkmiH- duty,. Inland bills must be- drawn on stamped 

i K. paper, but^fonfign bilk, of course, can be stamj)ed with 
; ad&ive ^>tamps. , As a matter of policy, English law does 
jtself with, foreign revenue laws, For English 
therefore, it k immaterial whether a; hill drawn 
stamped in accordance with the law of its place 
,or not 'COtx arrival in England it has to conform 


Bill of ex(;lmnge^ is payable on demand 
ppynble.on denlatwl, or, at sight,' 
payment k ex- 


a future time, three, days, called days of grace, must be 
added tu the nominal due date of the bill. ^ For instance, ' 
if a I>ili payable one month after sight is accepted on 
the 1st January, it is really payabky on 4th February, 
and not on ist February as its tenor indicates. On the 
Continent generally days of grace have been abolisbed as 
anomalous and misleading. Tlieir almlition has been pro- 
j-iosed in England, but it has been opposed on the ground 
that it would curtail the credit of small traders who are- 
accustomed to bills drawm at certain fixed periods of 
currency. When the la^t day of grace is a non-business 
day some complicated rules come into play (§ 14). Speak- 
ing generally, when the last day of grace falls on Sunday 
or a common law holiday the bill is payable on the p>re- 
ceding day, but when it falls on a bank holiday the bill 
is payable on the succeeding day. Complications arise 
w'hen Sunday is preceded by a bank holiday ; and, to add 
to the confusion, Christmas Day is a bank holiday in 
Scotland, but a common law holiday in England. When 
the code was in committee an attempt was made to 
remove these anomalies, but it was .successfully resisted 
by tlie bankers on alleged grounds of practical convenience. 

Acceptance. — By^ the acceptance of a bill the drawee 
becomes the principal debtor on the instrument and the 
party primarily liable to pay it. The acceptor of a hill 
‘^by accepting it engages that he will pay it according to 
the tenor of his acceptance/^ and is precluded from deny- 
ing tlie drawer’s right to draw or the genuineness of his 
signature (§ 54). The acceptance may be either general 
or qualified, ils a qualified acceptance is so far a dis- 
regard of the draw’er s order, the holder is not obliged to 
take it ; and if lie chooses to take it he must give notice 
to antecedent parties, acting at his owm risk if they dissent 
(§g 19 and 44). The draw^er and indorsers of a bill are in 
the nature of sureties. They engage that tlie bill shall be 
duly accepted and paid according to its tenor, and that if 
it is dislionoured by non-acceptance or non-payment, as 
the case may be, they will compensate the holder provided 
that the requisite proceedings cn dishonour are duly 
taken. Any indorser who is compelled to pay the bill , 
has the lik.e remedy as the holder against any antecedent 
party (§ 55), A person who is not the holder of a bill, 
but who backs it with his signature, thereby incurs the 
liability of an indorser to a holder in due course (§ 56). 
An indorser may by express term cither restrict or charge 
Ms ordinary liability as stated above. Privid fade every 
signature to a bill is presumed to have been given for 
valuable consideration. But sometimes this is not the 
case. For friendship, or other reasons, a man may be , 
willing to lend his name and credit to another in a bill 
transaction. Hence aritJe what are called accommodatiooi 
hiiis. Ordinarily the acceptor gives bis acceptance to 
accommodate the drawer. But occasionally both drawer ' . 
and acceptor, sign to. accommodate the payee, or even ai ■ 
person who is not a party to the bill at all. The criterion ■ 
of an accommodation bill is the fact that the principal . 
debtor according to the instrument has lent his name and ■ 
Js in substance a surety for some one eke. The holder for 
, value of : an accoimxiodation bill may enforce it exactly as' ' 
if it was an ordinary bill, for that , is the presumable inten- 
tion of the parties. But if the bill k dishonoured the law 
; takes - cognizance of the true relations of the parties, aikl 
many' of the rules: relating to princi|)al and surety coma 
into play. Suppose a bill is accepted for the accommodatibn 
. of the. drawer. • It is tlie drawer^s duty to provide the 
acceptor 'With funds to meet the hill at maturity. If he. 
fails to do so, he cannot rely on the defence that . the 
Was not 'dnly presented for ‘payment or that he, did p.Q%, 
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' to the drawer to pajy ho may tliere]>y diselmrge the 

■ ' ' acceptor. 

flohicy in- due Courm . — The liolder of a bill lias special 
ri<ditB and special duties, lie is the mercautiie owner 
(if the bill, but in order to establish liis ownership he 
Tiinst sho'W a mercantile title. The bill must be negotiated 
to him, that is to say, it must be transferred to him 
according to the forms prescribed by mercantile law. 
If ihe bill is payable to order, he must not only get 
possession of the bill, but he must also obtain the indorse- 
ment of the pre'^uous holder. If the bilb is payable to 
bearer it is transferable by mere delivery. A bill is pay- 
able to bearer which is expressed to be so payable, or on 

■ ' which the only or last indorsement is an indorsement in 
blank. If a man lawfully obtains possession of a bill 
payable to order without the necessary indorsement, he 

■ V ‘ may obtain some common law rights in respect of it, but 
he IS not the mercantile owner, and he is not technically 
the holder or bearer. But to get the Ml advantages of 
mercantile ownership the holder must be a holder in due 

- course,” — that is to say, he must satisfy three business 
conditions. First, he must have given value, or claim 
' through some holder wdio lias given value. Secondly, 
when he takes the Mil, it must be regular on the face of 
it. In particular, the bill must not be overdue or known 
to be dishonoured. An overdue bill, or a bill which has 
' been dishonoured, is still negotiable, but in a restricted 
sense. The transferee cannot acquire a better title than 
the party from whom he took it had (§ 36). Thirdly, he 
must take the bill honestly and without notice of any 
defect in tlie title of the transferor,— as, for instance, that 
the bill or acceptance had been obtained by fraud, or 
threats, or for an illegal consideration. If he satisfies 
these conditions he obtains an indefeasible titlej and can 
enforce the bill against all parties thereto. The Act 
; substitutes the expression ^Miolder in due course” for the 

; , sornowhat cumbrous oldeiv expression “ bonh-hde holder 

for value without notice.” The statutory term has the 
/ advantage of being po.sitive instead of negative. The 
. ' French ecpiivalcnt “tiers porteur de bonne foi ” is ex- 

pressive. Forgery, of course, stands on a difierent footing 
from a mere defect of title. A‘ forged signature, as a 
'b general rule, is a nullity. A person who claims through 

a forged signature has no title himself, and cannot give 
' ' ' ‘ ^ a title to anyone else (§ 24). Two exce])tions to this 
.. • general rule require to be noted. First, a banker wdio in 

'• s ' ■ the ordinary course of business pays a demand draft held 
, . under a forged indorsement is protected GO). Secondly, 

. ■' if a bill be issued with material blanks in it, any person 

■v,.a;; V ’ in possession of it has pHnid fade authority to hll them 
^ . up, and if the instrument when complete gets into the 

‘ . rb hands of a holder in due course the presumption becomes 
absolute. As between the immediate parties the trans- 
/'A , action may amount to forgery, but the holder in due 
' Course is protected (§ 20). 

’ ^ ^ DkJmioiir . — The holder of a bill has special duties 

, ^ which he must fuidi in order to preserve Ms rights against 

b/ ■; the drawers and indorsers. They are not absolute duties ; 

'i.,. r' vl duties to use reasonable diligence. When a bill 


< must be presented for acceptance within a reason- 

i-" time' When a bill is payable on demand it must be 

reasonable time, , .Tl^en it 

if 'the'''Mluh^'dishohbte '^the' ■ hold®: 






some other party liable has duly sent notice to-.the drawer..' . .r' 
When a foreign bill is dishonoured the holder must cause 
it to be protested by a notary public. The bill must, be 
noted for protest on the day of its dishonour. ' If this be 
duly done, the protest, i.e., the formal notarial certificate 
attesting the dishonour can be drawn up at any time as 
of the date of the noting. A dishonoured inland bill may 
be noted, and the holder can recover the expenses of 
noting, but no legal consequences attach thereto. In 
practice, however, noting is usually accepted as showing 
that a bill has been duly presented and has been dis- 
honoured. Sometimes the drawer or indorser has reason 
to expect that the bill may be dishonoured by the drawee. 

In that case he may insert the name of a ‘^Meferee in case 
of need.” But whether lie does so or not, when a bill has . 
been duly noted for protest, any person may, with the 
consent of the holder, intervene for the honour of any 
party liable oir the bill. If the bill has been dishonoured 
by non-acceptance it may be “ accepted for honour mpnt 
If it has been dishonoured by non-payment it' 
may be mp7\% jwotesL Wlien a bill is thus paid and' 
the proper formalities are complied with, the person who 
pays becomes invested with the rights and duties of theV 
liGider so far as regards the party for whose honour he has 
paid the bill, and all parties antecedent to him (§§ 65 to 68 ). 

Normally a bill is discharged by payment 
in due course, that is to say, by payment by the drawee or 
acceptor to the holder at or after maturity. But it . 
also be discharged in other ways, as for example by coin- 
cidence of right and liability (§ 61), voluntary renunciation ■ , 

(§ 62), cancellation (§ 63), or material alteration (§ 64). 

Conflict of Laws.—K bill of exchange is the most cosmo- 
politan of all contracts. It may be drawn in one country, 
payable in another, and indorsed on its journey to its desti- ■ 
nation in two or three more. The laws of all these countries 
niaj?’ differ. Provision for this conliiet of laws is made by 
§ 72, which lays down rules for determining by what law 
the rights and duties of the various parties are to be 
measured and regulated. Speaking broadly, these rMcs ^ 
ioilo’w the maxim Loms regit mitmri. A man must be 
expected to know and follow the law of the place where 
he conducts his business, but no man can be expected to ■ 
know’’ the laws of e.voiy country through which a bill may - 
travel. For .safety of transmission from country to eoiintiy . , 
bills are often made 'out in sets. The set usually consists 
of three countei'parts, each part being numbered and cour ‘ 
taining a reference to the other parts. The whole set; 
tlien constitutes one bill, and the drawee must be careful 
only to accept one part, otherwise if different accepted 
parts get into the hands of different holders, he may bo 
liable to pay the bill twice (§ 71). Foreign bilk circulat- 
ing through different countries have given rise to many • , 
intricate questions of law. But the subject is perhaps one 
of diminishing 
of “ cable transfers ' 
change. 

A cheque “ is a bill of exchange dravm on a banker 
payable on demand ” {§ 73). For the most part the rules ^ . 
of law applicable to bills payable on demand 
apply in their entirety to cheques. But there 


11 ! 


■IBI 




[ling importance, as in many trades the system 4 ' ‘ - | 

transfers ” is superseding the use of bills of ex- ' 4 ■' 4 .:/ | 



example, when a person has an account at a bank he is, a®' : ‘Mi.,,' 

an inferenco of law, entitled to draw on it by means' oi' ^ 
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BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


tlu’ougk tlie delay (§ 7 4). Apart irmi any question of 
dolajj a banker\s authority to |my liia euKlonier's cheques 
ttHbsd :byi; coiintermaiicl of :paynieiit':orK by 
the cBfdoirief.s death (g 75). Of reeeiit years the use of 
elieques has ciiormorisiy iiiereased, and they have riovf be- 


come the normal Biachinery by which oil but the smallest 
debts are discliarged. To gnai'd against iVaud, and to 
i’acilitato the sale transiiiissii.m of clieques by post, a system 
of crossiiig Iitis bueri devised whicli inakcs crossed cheques 
j^ayabJo only tliri-mgli certain c]ia,nncis. The first Act 
which gave legislative recognition to i-he |)ractice of cross- 
ing was the 19 {ind :10 Viet. c. 95. That Act w^as fiineiidcd 
in IBoSj and a consolidating and amending Act was passed 
in 1876. The Act of 187G is now repealed, and its pro- 
Ttsi oils are re-eiia{dcd ivith. slight modilicatiuns bygg 76 to 
82 of the Hills of Excliange Atdr, 1886. xV cheque may be 
crossed either ^Agencrally” or "hspccially.” A cluMpie is 
crossed generally by drawing across it two parallel lines 


a.nd writing between them the words “ Co.” When a, 


cheque is crossed generally it cannot be paid over the 
counter. It must be jireseiited for payment by a banker, 
A cheque is crossed specially by adding the name of the 
banker, and then it can only be presented through that 
particular banker, xi cheque, whether crossed generally 
■ or specially, may further be crossed with the words ^‘not 
negotiable.’^ A cheque crossed “not negotiable” is still 
transferable, but its negotiable quality is restricted. It is 
put on pretty much the same footing as an overdue bill. 
The person who takes it does not get, and cannot give a 
better title to it, thrm that which tlie person from whom 
he took it liad. These provisions are siipjdeniented by 
j>rovisions for the protection of paying and collecting 


bankers who act in good faith and wit! unit negligence. 


A ; ' ; ' ■/ ' ' ' 8iipposo that a chocpie payable to bearer, which is crossed 
generally and with the words “ not negotiable,” is stolen. 
The thief thmi gets o. tradesman io casli it for him, and 
‘ ■ the trarlcsman gets tiie cheque |>aid on prcsentinenl through 
his Ijanker. The banker Avlio pays and the hanker vlio 
' - reeeivos the money for the tradesman are ])rotenied, but 

■' '■ r;-: the tradesman would f)e liable to refund the money to the 

tme rmmr. Again, assuming payiuent of Hio cliequc to 
'■ k.,; k', - '• have been stopped, the tradesman couid not maintain an 

d action against the drawer. (Bee also uudei* llvxxixo.) 

' - ',y A A promissory note is defined by section 83 of the Act 

■ ' -'q , to be an “ unconditiuna] yuomise in writing made bj* one 

A' " ' ^ person to another, signed by the maker, en- 

to ]xiy on demand, or at a fixed or 
% " , * <leternii]iab]efutiiretmie, asiiincertaininiiioney 

, to or to the order of a specified person or to bearer.” A 

; e ■ ■ e promissory note may be made by two or more makers, and 

y-’ ■ ■' ' they imiy be liable either jointly, or jointly and severally, 

according to its tenor (§ 85). Tor the most part, rides 
, , of law applicable to a bill of excliange apjdy also to a 

promissory note, but they require adaptation, xl note 
^ : diilers from a lull m this: it is a direct preunise to pay, 

, ■ y and not an order to pay* When it issues it bears on it 

the engagement of the princapal debtor wdio is piimarily 
> liriblo tiioreoii. The formula i'or applying to lUites the 


'pk ■■■ m!es as to bills is that, “tlio maker of a note shall be 

< kV * ; ' dchmed to correspond with, the acceptor of a bill, and the 

, ; ^ . k y < - ' ' . indorser of a note shall be deemed to coiTespond with the 
y ^ ' k ^ ' . . drawer of a bill payable to drawer’s order ” {§ 89), Exiles re- 

4’ k k ' ’ - / to'preseutniont for acceptance, acceptance, acceptance 

y() '.y k' Moreover, when a foreign note is dishonoured it is not 


regarded as a pi’omissoiy note mado by a banker paj^abie 
to"'beai'er on demand. It is, liowever, subject to special 
stamp regulations. It is not discharged by payment, Inifc 


may be re-issued again and again. In the interests of tliC’ 


currency the issue of bank notes is subject to various' 
statutory restrictions. A. bank, other than the Bank of 
England, may not issue notes in England unless it had a 
lawful note ikue in 1844. On the other hand, Bank of 
England notes arc legal tender except by the bank itself. 
In fundamental principles there general agreement 
between the laws of all commercial nations regarding 
negotiable instruments. As Mr Justice Btoiy, 


tlie great American ]axv}'er, says : “ The law re- 


specting negotiable instruments may be truly 
declared, in the language of Cicero, to be in a gi'eat measure 
not tlie law of a single country only, but of the whole com- 
mercial world. lion crlt hm alia alia Aihenk, alia 

nunc alia jmsthae, sed et apnd omnes genteset oinni ie^aj^ore, 
wia eademqne lex ohiinehW (Swift v. T 2 /so?i, 10 Peters 1). 
But in matters of detail each nation has impressed its in- 
dividuality on its own system. The English law lias been 
summariKed above. Perhaps its special characteristics may 
be best brought out by comparing it with tlic French .code 
and noting some salient divergences. English laxv has 
been developed gradually by judicial decision founded on 
trade custom. Ereiicli law xvas codified in the 1 7th cen- 
tury by the “Ordonnance de 1673.” The existing “Code 
de Commerce” amplifies but sii])stantial]y adopts the pro- 
visions of the “ Ordonnance.” The groxvth of French law 
was thus arrested at an early period of its development. 
The result is instructive. A reference to ^Marius’ treatise 
on Bills of Exchange, piilfiislicd about 1670, or Bea.we.s’ 
Lex Meo'catoria^ pixblished about 1740, shows that the 
law, or rather the practice, as to bills of exchange was 
even tlien fairly well defined. Comparing the practice of 
that tiino xvith the law as it now stands, it will be seen 
t])at it has been modified in some important resj^ects. For 
the most part, wliere English law differs from French law, 
the latter is in strict accordance wutJi the rules laid cloxvu 
]jy Beawes. The fact is that, when Beaxves wrote, the 
law or practice of both nations on this subject was nomly 
uniform. But English law has gone on growing while 
French law has stood still. A bill of exchange in its 
origin xvas an instrument by wliicli a trade debt due in one 
place was transferred in another place. This theory French 
law rigidly keeps in view. In England ])ill8 have de- 
veloped into a paper currency of perfect flexibility. In 
France a bill represents a trade transaction ; in England 
it is merely an instrument of credit. English law affords 
full play to the system of accommodation paper ; French 
law endeavours to stamp it out. A comparison of some 
of the main points of difference between Englisli and 
French law will show’- how the txvo theories work. In 
England it is no longer necessary to express on a bill that, ; 
value lias been given for it, for the law raises a presump-, ' 
tien to that effhet. In France the nature of the considera- 
tion must be stated, and a false statement of value avoids r. 
the bill in the hands of all parties with notice. In Eng- 
land a bill may be drawn and payable in the same place. 

In France the place where a bill is drawn should be so far . ) 
distant from the place where it is payable that there may -qv 
be 'a possible rate of exchange betxveen the two. This so- 
called rule of dutantia loci is said to be disregarded now ' 
in practice, but the code is unaltered. As French lawyers , 
put it, a bill of exchange necessarily presupposes a contract , ' 
of exchange. In England since 1765 a bill may be drawil : 
payable^ to bearer, though formerly it w’-as otherwise. In k 
Franco it must be payable to order j if it were not so, it is, 5 
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pEiyable to order becomes payable to bearer \Y]ien indorsed 
‘ in blank. In France an indorsement in blank merely 
operates as a procui'atioii. An indorsement, to operate as 
a nef>'otiation, must be to order, and must state tlie con- 
sideration ; in sbort, it must conform to tlie conditions of 
an original draft. In England, if a bill is dislionoured by 
Iibn-Acceptance, ,a riglit of action at once accrues to the 
holder. In France no cause of action arises unless the 
bill is again dishonoured at maturity ; the holder in the 
nieaiitiine is only entitled to demand security from the 
drawer and indorsers. In England a sharp distiiiction 
is drawn between current and overdue bills. In France 
no such distinction is drawn. In England no protest is 
required in the case of the dishonour of an inland bill, 

' notice of dislionoiir being suflicient. In France every dis- 
honoured bill 3niist be protested. Opinions may differ 
whether the Jhigiish. or the French system is better eal- 
culatecl to serve sound commerce and promote a healthy 
commercial morality. But an argument in favour of the 
■ English system may be derived from the fact that as the 
various Continental codes are from time to time revised 
' and re-enacted, they tend to depart from the French model 
and to approximate to tlie English rule. The effect upon 
English law of its recent codification has yet to be proved. 
A common objection to codification in England is tliat it 
' deprives the law of its elastic character. But when 
principles are once settled comrnon law has very little 
elasticity. On the other hand no code is final. Modeiii : 
parliaments legislate very freely, and it is a inuoli simpler 
task to alter statute la^\^ tlian to alter common law. More- 
over, legislation is cheaper than litigation. One conse- 
quence of the codification of the English law relating to 
bills is clear gain. Nearly all the colonies have adopted 
the Act, and where countries are so closel}’- connected as 
England and her colonies, it is an obvious advantage that 
their mercantile transactions should be governed 1)y one 
and the same law expressed in the same words. 

Tho unlin/iry tf'xt-hooks ou tlLO liiw of bills of exchange are 
constantly rc-cdited and Lronglit up to date. The following 
iimmig others niay he coiisiiltetl : — Byles, IJiJls of ; 

Oh.ilmehs, .Bil/s If Exchaufje,; DAXim, Lair (f Najotiable In- 
stTvmeiits (United Stat(\s) ; Noccn-iEii, Des leftrefi de change et dcfi 
effets do corniiierce (France) ; TnoiUiunx, liiiJs of JL'changr Ad, 
iSSC^ (Scotland) ; Stouv, Lills of Exchange (United St:itcs) ; 
HonaiNS, ]> ills of Exchange Act, 1890 (Canada). (m. D. Oil) 

Bills of Lading. Sue ApwiKiGHiiiEST. 

Bills of Sale. See Salk. 

Biima, or IIawah. >See Hah aha. 

Biloxi^ a city of Harrison county, IMississijqfi, 
U.B.A., on the coast of Mississi]>]d Sound, in the soutiiera 
part of the state, on a line of the Louisville and Nash- 
ville railway. It is a place of resort, both in smiiiner 
' and winter, for the people of New’ Orleans and Mobile, 
and has numerous hotels, and an excellent water-supply. 

■ ; Population (1880), 1540; (1900), 5467. 

Bilston^ a market towm (under an urban district 
council), and railway station, of Stafibrdshire, England, 2^^ 
miles H.E, of Wolverhampton (of which parliamentary 
■borough it forms part), lieeont erectioius are the post- 
^ ' oftico, the market hall (rebuilt), and baths and wash-houses 
, (rebuilt). Area, 1867 acres; population (1001), 24,034. 

BirSf10ta.l!iSITI« — From mediaeval times until the be- 
ginning of the 19th century coins of both gold and silver 
were current in the leading commercial countries of Europe, 
ordinances being issued from time to time by the goveni- 
'teits concerned , with the object of fixing their relative 
‘ mine,,' or more correctly, .their equivalency as legal tender. 


first to abandon this system and to adopt gold as the sole 
standard of value ; at a later date the United States fol-'; ,- 
low’ed this example; and, in 1873, the Latin Union, of 
wdiich France was the leading nation, took the first steps 
in the same direction. From this date inonometallisni pre- 
vailed all over Europe, silver coins in gold-using countries 
becoming mere tokens. The object of bimetallists is to 
revert to a monetary system somewhat similar to that 
which prevailed in the Latin Union before 1873, though 
it is generally admitted that the proposed Bmietaliic 
Union must cover a wider area. Bimetallism is, in fact, a 
currency system wdiich: ivoiild establish a right on the }jart 
of the debtor to discharge liis liabilities at. his option in 
either of the two metals at a ratio fixed by law. For this 
system to be successful it is obvious that a fixed ratio or 
value between the metals mu.st be maintained. From 
1820 to 1870 the ratio of the value of silver to gold 
(taking annual averages) appears to have varied between 
the limits of 15*19 to 1 and 15*95 to 1 — a variation of 
about 5 per cent, during a period of 50 years, and a vari- 
ation wdiich bimetallists accounted for by the iiiefiiciency 
of the currency ordinances. Betw^een 1872 and 1900 the 
ratio varied betiveen the limits of 15*65 to 1 and 35*03 
to 1 — a variation of about 124 percent, in a period of 
twenty-eight years— a period during wdiich there were no 
currency ordinances with regard to the relative value at 
which metals could . be freely coiiied. This increase of 
instability is the true basis of the bimetallic controversy, 
a controversy wdiich may be divided under three lieads; 

(1) Was the change in ,tlm stability of the relative value 
of the metals due to the changes in the monetary systems 
of the wmrid, or w^as it due to the increased production of 
silver or to other similar causes (2) Would it be possible 
to establish a fixed ratio of value betw^eon the metals by the 
enaetnient of bimetallic law's ? (3) Would smdi a change 

ill tlm English monetary system, if practicable, ])e on tlie 
■whole advantageous? With reganl to the last question 
the aim of liimetallists is, by linking tlie metals together, 
both to create a more stalfie standard of value, and to 
limit tlie variations in the rate of exchange bidween gold- 
and silver-using and bimetallic countries, and also, by 
increasing the volume of metal in tho currency, to produce 
a rise iu prices, or, at all events, to prevent a further fail. 

In the article on hfoncy {Euvf, Brit. xvi. 731) tlie history 
of this controversy is brought up to the year 1883. Since 
that date there have lieen no great changes in the mone- 
tary systems of Europe or America, tliougli the discussion , 
on tills problem has never ceased. The report issued by 
tlie Iloyal Commission of 1888 to inquire into the recent 
clianges iu the relative values of the pirecious metals prob- ■ 
ably constitutes the most important contribution to this 
debate. The evidence given before the Commission is 
also of great value, that of Professor Alfred Marshall, ' 
from a theoretical point of view, being specially worthy 
jof study. On that occasion Professor Marshall advocated , 
a monetary system under which certificates would be issued, 
each standing for a certain amount of gold mid a certain ' 
amount of silver, the ratio betw’een the t-wo being fixed 
by international agreement — a system wdiich would have 
undoubted tlieoretical advantages. The bimetallic ques- ' 
tion was also dealt wdth by the iloyal Commission on 
Agricultural Depression of 1897. In September 1889 a 
Bimetallic Congress sat in Paris ; and, in November 1892, 
a conference was held at Brussels, on the initiative of the- 
United States, to consider what measures could be taken 
to increase the use of silver. Most of the important 
States w-^ere represented, but no resolution wms arrived at. - ' 
At this time the fall in the gold price of silver had ' 
seriously interfered w'ith the finances of India, where silver, 
-was the standard. ’ In May 1893 a committee, appointetlv 
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Ity the Government reported in favour of closing tiic frorti the writings of bimetallists that, with fe\v exceptions, 
Indian mints to the fee coliinge of silver, with a view to tboj would only be satisfied -with siicli a ratio as ivonld , 

tlie establishment of a gold staiidai'd. Tills policy wus causa a great of silver into tlie^ currency of the 


rpiickuy as was anticipatea, ana a secoiia coiiimuieb wai: 
aMpoiiitcd iu 1809. TJiey reported in favour of keeping 
tlic nihits closed to the free coinage of silver, of main' 


tlic mints closed to the free coinage of silver, of main- controversy alive. The be^ietits and evils likely ^to arise 
tlie rupee at a value ecjiiivalent to 16 pence, and from rising and falling prices have been much discussed, 
of taicinu* oi.her steps in the direction of establishing a Ilising prices would, so it is argued, increase the volume 


gold standard in India. The bimetallists were much dis- of trade. But in reply it is urged that the ^maiii^ reason 


satisfied wills tlieso decisions. 


hr anticipating such a result from an inflation of prices 


JJimetallisui lias in recent years attracted more attention due to currency legislation is that the real w^ages of 
iii the T;iiited States than aiiywliere else. Altliough gold labour would thus be reduced, a result in itself alwaj^s 


liad been adopted for some time as tlie standard of value, most objectionable.,,. Bimetallists, however, contend that, 


rnwertholess in 1878 the Government of that country even if tlie labourer should suher at first, lie would gain 
crjmmcnced a systematic coinage of silver without regard in the long run because ^he would eventually share in 


to the fpiantity of silver coin required by the nation, benefits arising from the increase of ^ trade. At present 


Tins plan was adopted partly because it wvis regarded as the value of gold appears^ to be diminishing, and if the 
a step in the right direction by convinced bimetallists ; desire for a rise in prices is the true underlying force of 


partly as a result of pressure a])plied by the silver- the bimetallic movement, this agitation is likely to bo 


[►rodiicing States, and partly through the unreasoning less vigorous as long as this fall in the value of gold 


advocacy of cheap and abundant money.’’ The agitators continues; for the desired effect wall thus be produced 


were not satisfied, and in 1889 and 1890 the agitation in without the aid of exceptional legislation. 


favour of the free coinage of silver became forniidable. Bibliooiiapiiy. — Rejf^ort of Royal Commission on Recent Clmngcs 


This Act was repealed in 1893. The agitation, however, 
eontiuned in full force, and the presidential election of 1896 
turned largely on the bimetallic question. Air McKinley, 


1894. Th>e, Gold Standard; iSKiied by the Gold Standard Defence 
Assoc. I895489S. Lord Farrer, Studies in Currency, London, 


,’v *' ^ t 11 .1 • ^ 1898. H. H, Gibbs, A Colloquy on Currency, London, 1894. 

the llepubhcan candidate, upheld the maintenance of tJie Walker, International Bimetallism, London, 1896. L. 

gold standard, but only until an international agreement Darwin, BimeialHsrn, London, 1S97. Prof. Edgeworth, Journal 


should sanction the fi’ee coinage of silver. Air P>ryan, the of the Royal Statistical Soe., Sept. 1897. 


'Deinoci'atic candidate, was in favour of the free coinage 
of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1, without waiting for the 
cO'Operation of ot-lier nations, and used tlie famous phrase, 
shall ncjt crucify mankind 011 a cross of gold.” 
Al’cJviiiiey wa.s elected by a large inajoidty, and in Iris 
iiaaigfiral address again exjnvssod Jus a<lli(‘rencf^ to intei- 
iiationnl Idirictallisra. In 1897 the WAdcott (kmimission 
\dsit{>d Rurope, and advocatiMl the reo])ening of the Tndia .11 j 
mints: but tlieir mission produced no results. In 1898 | 


of the Roya.1 Statistical Soc., Sept. 1897. (l. p.) 

Bimlipatarriy a town of British India, iu the A'iza- 
gapatam district of Aladras ; situated in 17“ 53' ]K. lat. 
and 83“ 30' E. long;, on the sea -coast IS miles IK., 
of ATzagapatam. Population, about 10,000 : municipal 
revenue (1897-98), lls.13,840. It was formerly a Dutch 
fa(‘tory, and is Jl0^x the principal port of the district. The 
ancliorage is an open roadstead, with a liglithouse at ‘Santa- 
In 1897-98, the total seaborne trade of this and 


tbo sgrJsh war drove the amency question, 'for 'the tli« poids ain^ 

4 ' iL,‘ ,.,, 4 . . 4 * 44 00 -i' A. ....... nearly halt was conducted with loremii countries. The 


time being at all events, out of the held of American 
politics, in 1000 its revival by Air Bryan produced no 
.effeci «:»n the .Presidential contest, except perhaps in rendering 
, .the re-election of Air Mclvinky the more overwiLelming. 

The above are the principal eveoits connected with the 
bimetallic controversy in recent years. It is far more' 
dihiciiit to indicate with any certainty the changes of 


nearly half was conducted with foreign countries. The 
principal exports are oiLseeds and sugar, 

Biri^-rtg*! a town in Luzon, Philippine Islands, on a 
small river flowing into the Laguna cle Bay, and distant 
about a mile fi'oin its ^western shore. It is one' of the most 
important towns of the province of Laguna, and is sur- 
i'oimded by an extensive and extremely fertile plain, wd.uch 


iipBliliili’p 


opinion which Iiave taken place during this period, produces very large cpiantities of rice, as w^ell ^s a great 
}?eriuips a majority of economists now adiiiit the validity vaiiety of tropical fruits. A ready market for these pro- 


.of the theoretical arguments brouglit forward by bimetal- <liicts is, found in Manila, which is reached by way of the”' ' -' 







■lists to prove that the relative value of gold and sliver Laguna de Bay anc 
might, within limits, be fixed ]>y legislation. Alany keen Pojjulation, 20,000. 
opponentH of binietallmm, wbo believe that legislative . +- 


Laguna de Bay and the Pasig. The language is Tagalog. ■ ■ ' 


ftvranganeuts would break down in practice, agree with I "I'PTx. ^ 

th(Kse monometallic niembers of the Gold and Silver Com- 11 miles i^.E. of Mens by rail. It has 





.tuuij.uiiituiii.uc iuuiuuuife ui bijw wnu iiiiu pilvei v.,oru- 11 lx » 1 • . ; 

mbsiou of, 1888, who admitted that -in any conditions tanneries and an important in dustrpn, ; 
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fairly to be ecmttmpkted in future, a stable ratio might be / ^ and shoe-making, and the making of Brussels lace ^ 

,ohtamedqif the Itnited Kingdom, Gennany,, the United 

^tates^hud the Latin Union -were to accept and strictly I (lo97}, 

to bimetallism at a ratio approximating to that ^ Bingen^ a town of Germany, grand-duchy of Hesse- 
b|H$inbg in dim market. On tfie other hand, : though Darmstadt, on the left bank of the .Rhine, 19 miles Wf • 
thus defined would probably tend to increase from Alainz. The’Eochus chapel where thousands' of --b' 



















B I N G H A M T O N — B I R D S 


' ' capital towa uf Broome comity,’ 

’ Yorkj U.S.^ 42'" 07' N. lat. ami 75^5^y 

,, ^ ' ’W’. loug., in tko southern part of the state, on the north 

’ " branch of Susipielianna river, at the mouth of the Chejiango 

rBer, at ail altitude of‘ 860 feet. It has three railways: 

’ ' the Delaware and Hudson ; the Delaware, Lackawanna, and 

- - Western; and the Hew York, Lake Erie, and ^Yestern. 

TIio city is built on both sides of both the Susquehanna 
' ' anti the Chenango. It is a manufacturing city of import- 

' ■j' , - anee. In 1890 the manufaeturing capital was $9,058,651. 

'' There were 10,191 persons employed, and the product was 

valued at $15,040,152, consisting principally of boots and 
, , shoes, flour and tobacco. The last comprised nearly one- 

' ' ’ fifth of the whole. The assessed valuation of real and 

t’ ’ personal property wa^s in 1900, $21,130,730, and the tax 

rate was $23.80 per $1000. The debt was only $710,555. 

■ ‘ ^ Since 1880 the city has had a very rapid gro^vth, due 

probably, to increase m. railroad communications and in 
iiianiifactures. Binghamton was named after William 
' ' Bingham, who purchased the site of the city, The first 

, ■ ■ settlement was made in 1799, under the name of Chenango. 

. Ill 1834 it was incorporated as the village of Binghamton, 

and in 1867 received a city charter. Population (1880), 
17,317; (1900), 39,647, of whom 4272 -were foreigu- 
' , ... horn. The death-rate in 1900 was 17 ‘6. 

Biilglcyj u market town and raihvay station in the 
Otley parliamentary division of Yorkshire, England, on the 
' Aire, 54 miles H.YY. of Bradford. The grammar school 
‘ ' has been enlarged, a technical school and free library have 

been provided, and a cottage hospital lias been built. 
Bradford water -w'orks suppily 'vvater. Area of urban 
district, 11,831 acres; population (1S9I), 17,381 ; (1901), 
18,451. bA" '. \ 

Bi the chief island of the Ilhiou-w archipelago, 
on the south side of the Strait of Bingapore, in I""' 13'- • 
‘ ’ O'" 50' H., 104° 13'- 104° 37' E. The Chinese ciiitivate 

garabier and pepper successfully, and there is a consideiv 
^ able trade in wood. The seat of the Dutch govermnent is 

; ' ' ' at Tanjong Pinaiig on the s()uth-wx'st coast, a small port of 

4000 inhabitants (160 Europeans and about 2000 Ghiiiese). 

A' '' Bi0«bi©3f a province of Southern Chile, situated 
between 37° 15' and 38° 40' S. lat, and 7r 05' and 
, ' ' 73° 02' AY. long. Its area is 4158 square miles. The 

population in 1895 numbered 88,749. The capital, Los 
Angeles, had a population of 7868 in 1895. The proviuce 
is divided into three departments, 

,, BIrfollOlinj a district of Bj’itisli India, in the Burd~ 

‘wall division of Bengal, situated in the Gangetie plain 
[' and partly on tlie hills, being bounded on the soutli l>y the 

I . A ‘ river AjaL The administrative headquarters are at Burl, 

I : which is the only town in the district. The area com- 

square iniles. The population in 18S1 was 
I A^\Af ■ • ’ ' A92,031; in 1891, 798,274, giving an average density of 
^ 455 persons per square mOe. Classified according to 

) religion, Hindus - numbered 593,602; Mahommedans, 

f 169,752; aborigines, 34,289; Christians, 542, of whom 68 

p '■ ; ; were Europeans ; others,” 89, In 1901 the population 

r‘ I '’ '' AChe total amount of land revenue and rates is returned 

ehiefly from tusser or jungle sillc’woms. In 1897 




raihvay runs through the district for 68 miles, with a ' .A"''A 

jiuiotion at Kaihati tor Murshidabiui ' A • ' '-A 

Birch^ Samuel (1813-1885), English Egypto- 

logist and antiquary, was born 3rd ]SrovemberH8i3, "p. A’| 

and was the son of tJie rector of Bt Mary AYoolnoth, A;? 

London. Prom an early age lie manifested a tendency \ \t 

to the study of oiit-of-the-\vay subjects, and after a brief ' :'';'^A 

employiiient in the Eecord Office obtained in 1836 an ^ 

appointment in the Antiquities Departinent of the British. . ’’ "A-' A 

Museum on account of his knowledge of Chinese., He ' 'A A' 'pv At- 
soon extended his researches to Egyptian, aii<l wPen the , A’ 

cumbrous department came to be divided ho wus appointed , I 

to the charge of the Egyptian and Assyrian branch.' In , , 1 

the latter language he bad assistance, Imt for many years . ■■ , ^ 

there -was only one other person in the institution— in 
a difierent deq)artment ■--- who knew anything of ancient . ’ * ' ^ 

Egyptian, and the entire arrangement of the depart- ' ' A^ 

inent devolved upon Birch. He found time never- p 

theless for Egyptological work of the highest value,, " ' 'A AAAj.pA 
including a hieroglyphical grammar and dictionary, trails- . * '■] 

lations of The Book of iJie. Bead and the Harris papyrus, ' ' . , p 

and numerous catalogues and guides. He further wrote , ' ' ' ^ j 

wEat was long a standard history of pottery, investigated Pp' ' ’ ' - J 

the Cypriot c syllabary, and proved by various publications » ‘ \\ 

that he had not lust his old interest in Chinese. Para- ■ '■'] 

doxical in many of his vie^vs on things in general, ht* was , 
soitnd and cautious as a phiiologist ; while learned and , ' ? 

laborious, he possessed much of the instinctive divination . .. . p 

of genius. He died on 27th December 1885. (k. (p) A^ 

Bil“ClS«— The first attempt at a classification of birds ’ ~ . 

based upon tlic tlieory of descent— in fact the first phyb>- ' . . 

..genetic tree of the-' Class' of , birds — is due to ' ' ' ' ' 'Hi 

Ep H aeckel [GemireMe M der Organ- ^ ‘ » Si 

ii, p. 139, Berlin, 1866)3 ^410 divided 
■ the whole Glass into tw'o Bnb-classes : Sammnv and Ornd- 
tImrcB, the latter into the two legions of A atophagm .v. Nidi- ' ' i 

figtv miA PaBofyopJue I/mmores. His further Siib-divi- . ^ . 
sions or Ch’ders are Bigiiiiicaiit, since they are aeconipaiiicd , ' ■ /ppr/'/p' :'i I 

by short hints as to probable lines of developnicut and • 'p \’| 

mutual relationship uf the various Orders. AYith Huxley, A - p;| 

.“On the Classification of Birds . . Froc. Zool. Bbc., 1867, ,,A •■V'P''';;;:'';pA.;|i 

pp. ,415-472, began tlie earnest search for anatomical ' ‘A '’'''*''tAp A Ap A;pp S 
characters as afibrding the only trustworthy cine to the. ' • ■ A:' p i'm 

natural system. His concise diagnoses of the Orders and ^ ‘ 'p .''1 

Bub-orders are based upon various other cl laracters besiles ; ' ; - 
those yielded by ilic palatal bones. He took pains t«# ' ' ' - ''j 

show that the lineal sequence of his groups does not, and ' " ' -r- p - 

cannot, indicate their relationship, and he juiMished 'h' 
separate phylogenetic outline (J6w, 1868, pp. 357-362). !il 

A. H. Garrod expected nmeh from the cuiubiaatioii uf a " . !' p| 

few" anatomical characters which %Yerc taken from the ^ ' * A- ^A /ApI 

various organic systems, and which presumably could .not : ' l '.’4, 1 

stand in direct correlation with each other — notably the*'-' \ \ , t ''A’ "'' I 

carotid arteries, the co^ifigiiration of the nasal bones, 4he A AP p;p;^ 

mil-glandj. ^.emea, ■. and, above,: .'aU^. '/Certain; ..-pmseles,;: bt, 

thigh. Laying, however, more stress upon the mere H' . . ij' 

presence or absence tlian upon the quality of these 'A,' fb 

characters, and using them combinations in a rather c ^ r ‘ || 

mechanical way, his ultimate system (published in JVtxx / pA- p " 

resulted in a faiJure. He was, hoivover, the first to show p ■ Av I 
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other birds of prey, the connexion of the Gulls and Auks '/ ' ; /’ /.ps 










aud F. F. Bedda-rdy hiive aiiiafe!>ed a vast amount oi 
'a-uatoiuical foctB^ giving a new iioi'^etus to oniit]j.otomy at 
Isouie and ahruud. ligiit was iu tlie mea-utbae 

thr<twn. upon the study oi: ^;cioniiiic oriiit.licdogy by 

tbe diseovery id t].ai roinaius c>f tootijed ]:)irds in the 
(.■reruceons deposits of Kansas. Tlie results of the :Liide- 
latigabi-o labours of ilit‘ laUe O, ^^Farsli were piiblislied by 
bini ill jiis grand voliiine, (hloatonullus CWaisliingtonj 
1880). Ill i88 J: VviA, A. Kcwt.on (see I^nci/. Brit yoL 
X-vlii. |f]>. riiadti an a1 tempt, to iridicato those points 

in recf.Mit cdassificiitiruis wdik-li tJicn scorned to have been 
c!stal)Hs]]ed. on a pretty snrri footing, though, tliei'ein he 
Jjad no intenrii.)]! of i.ns-eiJling (as has soinctiines been 
sii}>]>oswl) a new .system of birds. lie broke uj) the 
nnna-tiiral assf.aid»ly of tln^ OdoniorniihiJt^^ .separated the 
AV/'/;/r;s entirely from the d<vvy/yV/« .s*, and showed ]>y many 
^ suggestions, a.nd by erilical disiHaainicuit in tJie acecptanec 
of tiio results of otlier \voih;e]\s, lliat the uhl-fasldonod 
tradit.ions have beiui gi\'en up, and that no c]as.siti cation 
can ho]Kj :for recognition unlt'ss it ]>o ba.sed upon the cou~ 
sideration of jis many anatcndcal cha-mcters as povsslble. 
This principle was also recogiuzed by L. Btejneger, wlio in 
^ the fourth volume of The Standard Blatnral 
St 0 img&rs. (Boston, 1SS5) brought out an elabor- 

ate, and to a great extent ne‘\v, classification. It is eclectic, 
the uuth.or ha^dng; ^A’eldtKl together what seemed to him 
well estj.blished ]>y other ta.xoiioinists, in addition to a 
careful compilation from the availalde litemtiiuo of wliat- 
ever characters he considered taxon omically serviceable, 
ATuitoiny, eggs, ne.sting habits, food, geugrapldcal distri- 
bution, have all been laid imdcr contribution, and on the 
pureij" anatomical (diaracters lie lairl in some ca.He,s more 
stress than Avould liave been dojic by comparative anato- 
mists, . ]lis clas.siiication stands a.s hdlows - 


Louiit of I The year 1888 herald('d a mwv epodi iu scieutilic 
)tomv at 1 oniitholog\v Prof, ]\1, F uerbringer’s Untermchunoen mr 


oniithology. Prof, ll Fuerbringer’s Uutermchuufftm> uir 
Morphologk %n(l 8yd(.mafih dcr Voegd^ ]3ub- ^ 

]i,shed as* a jubileo w^ork by the ‘‘‘Natura Artis ^ 
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8u'h-daas H. Odoatotormse, 
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Sub-(j]a,ss HI. Odontoliokfie. 




: Sulvelui-'s IV. BurhipidurLB. 


- ' with tin’*. Ordr'i’s iS'trnltdoncs, ..." 
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' . . SupHWoider IL Impkxxes. Qv({fj.v FtihfpkH: Spheniacidiv. 

SiiiHU'-order iil. EuoRXiTincs, divided into 13 Orders with 31 
•BuperUajt lilies. 

■ . (1) Ceccmtorjjhfc : Colyinhoiilese. Heliornitiioideie, Alcoidew, 

' Laroidea*, Proeellaroidiw ; (2) Chioiioidea?, Hcolopatnideie, 

Buryjjygoideiej Caiiainohle-.e, Oruim’deoi; (3) iJhfinouiotyhn:: Aw- 
himohli ad h^danit'de.ej, Anatoid(\a, J’hteiiii'uiiieiuideie; (4) Uirodii: 
Ibiilouh'iC, ArdcoLdeai ; kUnjano'piHh'B: Blar-thoiitoideaB, Brega- 
toidi'iu, iVk-eauoidea ; (Oi Opiathwini ; (7) Oalli-mi; {%) Tter octet ^s; 
(0; iJoIaadim; (lU) Acclpitrcs ; (11) PaZ/rVei ; (J2) ricurix: 

(biciilohktL Coraeiuideje Sti aioniiilndiv, Builargidie, Capri- 
’ ^ mulgkla*. Coj'aeiifhe, Leptasoniatidje; Ctilioidew ; Alcrdmnldoje 
. y . with Merojadic, Todidae Muiuotiday Alocdinidie, Jlneerotidic ; 
■'8'. Upupoidrue witli ‘lJj>u]»idie and Irrisoridai? ricihhae with six 
faiuilies, including Bneeoiiidie and nalluilidrc; Trognnoidem ; 
/ l^Iiempoide'LC -witlt Cypselidai and Troiddlide ; (13) 1 (meres: 
Tkiiuroideie ; Emyliemoidcie ; lTTannDidea3; Boriiiiearoideie • Pas- 
sr.ToitJcm. 
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■ . The eHtal)lisliiiicnt of EupMpiBurw as o Sub-cla.ss, the 
' ■' isolation of _ the and their elevation to the rank 

::;y<,ipibBiib-'C>rder are anatomically unjustifiable. The Fro- 
: '-jcellafim are ]mt into one Buper-family with the Auks and 
■V. 0uHs,. 'While the latter are separate^d from their close allies 
I ‘tlio, SmlojKjLmklem, The Owds still remain with the 
d and the great diflercnce between the Cnthurtoe 
V hmP’thG other’ bii*ds of prey is not indicated. Opis- 
. is relegated to a positioxi lower than the Gallhim. 

/ mhtcyd ta family, rank.. On the other hand, the 


]i,shed as a jubileo -^vork by the ‘‘‘Natura Artis 
Aiagistra^' Society of Amsterciain, is a rnonii- 
menial production. The first of llie two gigantic volumes 
is devoted chiefly to a minute^ description of the bones, 
nin,sc]e.s, and nerves of the region of the slioulder-girdle. 
TJie second voliiiuo contains the riysults, not only fro3u tlie 
stanil[)oiiit of the pure morphologist, but also with a vknv 
to their appIieahiJity to a systematic arrange] nent of 
birds. The autlior, fully awurc of the impossibility of 
de:ducii.]g a .sound classification from the study, be it 'ever 
so minute, of one organic sy.sieni, or of part of the body 
only (iu the preseijt ease of the region of the shoulder- 
girdle), reviewed also the enormous literatiu'e relating 
to most other organs, sifting and fabulatiiig wiiatever 
character, s could possibly be of taxonomic value. ]3eii;ig 
a highly accomplished morphologist, he distinguished 
esjiecially in the uiiisculai;, nervous, and skeletal systems, 
between primary and seconda.ril}'- accpiired features, and 
he piroduced a,n entirely newy strictly genealogical system, 
logically worked out. Ho grouped the recent and extinct 
birds into about -16 Gentes, groups whicli, wfith few 
exceptions, will stand the test of lime. These 46 Gemtes 
are combined into 24 Sub-orders, including no less than 
9 iiiteiiiiediaiy Sub-orders. The latter arc the w'-eak spot 
in his system.. Since it is left undecided to which of tlje 
principal 8 Orders they belong, the 8 Orders lose much 
in pracl ical value ; and this is all the more to lie regretted 
LIS Fnerbringer has given us entirely new views by his 
establishment of tliese greater and greLitest Grouj)s. 
Moreover, he gives no diagnoses of eit]:ier Oi'ders, or Sul> 
orders, or Genies, or Families, but leaves the reader in tlie 
einbari’assing position of drawing his owni conclusions, 
after the perusal of pages and pages of detail, in which 
every imaginable vhwv has been discussed, or at least 
hinted at. Conserpientiy only those w^ho ai'o wull tmined 
ij.i, anatoiny will, by attei.itiv6 stmly, derive the full benefit 
froiii this monumental and inost suggestive wnrk. It has 
Lilready become, and will remain, an ine.xhaustible fount 
of oiformalion, not always acknowledged. There is, last ly, 
auotlici* dilliciilty, not ^'cry patent. The wurk took 
several years to got through the juvss, and during this 
time the author found it necessary to modify, and even to 
cha,nge completely, some of his vitnvs on ilie systematic 
position of several groipis, notably the relationship of 
llespcro7'/t{s^ Fa/arnedew, and Ratike, Hence there are 
discrepancies in the second volume, not easily understood 
and reconciled witli liis final very deteimiined view'.s, 
unless the reader does not shirk the laborious task of 
following up the argumentations w%ich are often separated 
by ]]iiiidreds of pages. Fnerbringer wars the first to show 
clearly that the Matitai are the .retrograde descendants of 
volant ancestors, that the various Groups of existing - 
Ratitoi represent case.s of convergence, that the Ratitm 
are as such a polyphyletic Group, and he has gone fully . 
into the interesting question of the development and sub- ‘ 
sequei3.t loss of the power of flight. The loss took place 
not^oiily in diflerent Groups, hut also at various geological' 
periods. Of course , the author does not assign any 
taxonomic value to such cases of isomorphism. Only a-;:; 
few of the more prominent advances in classification can • 
here be mentioned — the complete separation of Hen- 
jjerorms from, the Ratitm and its near relationship wdth ; 
the GolyindyoFFodidpeclidm; final proof that the OdoKd , 
tomdth^ are not a liaturai Group | affinity of Apterpx' 
Avith the CryptuH d^ndi jR(dlifor7}hes ^ Spherdsci 
as allied, to the Tuhinare,^ and Stepawpjod&s / establl^h^Y 
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^ ‘ Fuerbrin^ers classiiication stands as IoIIowk. The bO tluxse, the 

^ have here been omitted for want of space, sa^e intci-est:- 

' Biih-class I. Samrur©. Oi'dcr AxieiioTiNiTiiEB, Gtais. Arulaeopteiygcs. 


assigned position of wliieh is of particular 


^■Sfeeiass II.- ; 

Order. 

STillTTHlOlJNiraES 
ilHEUllNlTHES , 

Hi }M‘ AT .ECTKYOllJv ITIIES 


PELAlCJOIlisITimS 


ClIAilADllIOKNITIlES 


ALECTOlLOKNITilES 


Sub-order. 

, Birviliiojiiformes . 

. inieijorm.es , 
CHsuari'iformcs . 

In te iTiiedi aiy Sub-orders. 
JEpyonvifJiyfoTmes , 
FcdamedWomncB . . 

' ArLserijormes , 

Podid^piU formes . 


[Uicomr/ormes 

Iiitermediaiy Sul>orders. 
inocellarii formes . 
AjAenodytiformiis . 

Intermediaiy Sub-orders. 
Crniiformes . . 

liaUifoTTiies , 

I A'lileryyiforuies . . 

. <Criiptnrif(yrtra!S 
\(Jidl'i/orin>'S , , 

luterinediaiy Sub-orders. 
Columlnformcs . 
PsiMacifomms . 

I CocciJjifo'nncs 


I Pieo-Passcriformcs 


JFidcuoiuforim^s 


\ikmid (formes 

Another comprehensive work on the ariatoniy uml classi- 
, iication of birds, which has appeared siiiec the publication 
Oadow Professor ITewton’s article. Ouxithology 

(Idnq/rlojitjedia Jlritawmca, voL xviii.), is the 
volume of JJroiiifs Classen n)id Ordnungen dcs Thier- 
' . nkhs. Begun originally })y E. Belenka, the a,natoiuical 
j ■' ^ " part was ta,kon up in 1884 hj I~L Gadow, by whom it 

f ' was completed in 1891, and in 1893 it was followed 
by the sybteinatic part. Harmonious intercourse with 
. Euerbringer and the benefit of the lattei’^s work enabled 
the present writer not only to continue the same lines of 
' JUarphological research, but also further to investigate iboso 
<|iiestious which were vStill left in abeyance or seemed to 


ConAcouNiriii'rs 


Ctens. 

Strutbiones. 

Klie^e. 

Casuarii. 


iEpyornitlies. 

PaiamedeiC. 

/Gas torn itiies. 

\Aiiseres. 

I'Fjnaliornitbos. 

I Hcsperornith.es. 

I Golynilio-Podicipites. 
rPli<:enieopteri. 

I Pelergo-lierodii. 

1 Aeclpitres. 
fSteganopodes, 


Tubinares. 

Impe lines, 
delithyoriifilies. 
r Laro-Lhuieohe. 

4 PariTe. 
fOtides. 

f Eiuypj^giv, mcludiiig Eliinochetus, Aptoriiis. 

/Fulicaiite (HeliornithidaiH- Kallidjc). 
fHemipodii (Me^idte •-r- Hernipodidie), 
Apteiyges (iiiGlucHiigAT.>iiior.nitliid{;e). 
CiyptiirL 

Ctiiii (ihicIndiiigHDpistiiocoimdap, 


j’Pterocletes 

l_Coliimb;e. 

Psittaci. 

fOoeoyges. 

fGallmhf. 


pif‘o-Pass<a’r'^ . 

I Haurorliin'S 
loolii. 

? Tl'OgOllt'S, 


I Piei 

l.PassiTfs . 

I Uyi)stii(he, 
ErrocliiliiFc, 


f Pseud osehies. 
fPdRsendiXi. 


I .lialeyones. . a: 

. - JhiL'cVutos (Buivrolid.v-f-Up^H^^^b’'')* 

t.Mero])es. , 

Todi drodid.f-i-Honioiidie). 

I Oor.ioiie. 

, . 1 Caprimulgi. [ ,■ ■■ - m 

fSiriges. 

of Birds, Inlroduclioii, p, 103). It is not the cpiantity 
])nt the quality of the anatomical and bionomie characters 
which determines their taxonomic value, and a few fuiida- 
inenlai characters are bettei- indications of the afiiuities of 
given groups ol birds than a great number of agreements 
if these can bo shown to be cases of isomorphism or 
lieteropliyletic, convergent analogy, Kature possesses 
three great cflucationai or developmental schools — ierres- 
trial, aquatic, and aerial life. Each of these afiords 
animal, vegetable, or mixed diet. Animal diet ini])lics , 
the greatest variety vfith regard to locality and the modes 
of procuring tiie food. Each of these schools impresses 
its pnt>ils, in the case of the Inrds, -with its own stamp, 


*v li.xviJL "iVCAC CjUlJi AC;i. U Ail rtULy ItllUU Ifl lU i-tO AJA LJAl.^ I VA, UAAV.y a »* ti i, 

require renewed study. The resulting “ classification is but there are many combinations, since in the coarse of 
' based on the examination, mostly auioptic, of a far greater jihyietic development many a group of birds has exchanged 

' number of characters than any that had preceded it; more- one school for another. Originally terrestrial groups have 
^ over, they were chosen in a difierent way, discernment taken to an entirely aquatic life, and mce versa; others, 
I ‘ ‘ b exercised in sifting and weighing them, so as to originally eiidowv^d with the power of fiight, have become, 

determine, so far as possible, tbe relative value of each, or are transforming themselves into, absolutely cursorial 
• , ' according as that value may vary in difierent groups, and forms ; some members of one group live entirely on seeds, 

to produce a mere mechanical ‘key’ after the fashioj^ -while others have become fierce fishers, and so forth, 
of late years so common” fHewton-’s Dhtionarv Only by the most careful inquiry into their history can 




taken to an entirely aquatic life, and vice versa; others, , 
originally endowed -with the power of fiight, have become, 
or are transforming themselves into, absolutely cursorial 
forms ; some members of one group live entirely on seeds, 
■while others have become fierce fishers, and so forth. 
Only by the most careful inquiry into their history can 
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tlieir, i#a.tiouvs]iip ,oi: -pedigree be uiiraveilecl 

K'kwto^'"s IHiimmrif of Birds, is the latest standard 

5 ror,k on oriiitRology. Under its various headings;, ;matomieal, 
Ijkmoiidc, geograpliieal, liistoi’i(!al 5 ami systematie, and in tln"3 120 
pages ortho introduction, it contains condensed accounts of, or at 
Tc’ast lelereuc.os to, ’vvullnigli cverytiuTig which pertiiiiis to ornitho” 
logy. — If. S!<u:i?oiLM. Uiasbljicailm of Birds, London, 1890. 
ikisediipon Fuinlji’ingor and not a genetic systcni, with ^'diagnoses” 
based u])o]i riiechaiiieal combinations of striking, but otten arbi- 
trarily silctdcd charaetoi's.-— E. B. SfLUiFE. A lies tew of Attempts 
to (iii^sifj Birds, Budapest, 1891. Likewise based upon Fnm*- 
bringer and not genetic. Sini]>ly a line.ar ari-angeiiient of well- 
selc(itcd groups, with eiuiincratioii of anatomical and hionoinic 
characters aoleetcd from Stcinegcu* and Sochohm. Dr Sharpe is 
also the author of liy far the gn-cator iiumher of volumes of the 
(jaL BmU^ Brit, iV/Is*. a gigantic descriptive wmrk which w'as 
finislied in ISOS. — St. tb Mivaiit. The Ehmenis of Oniilhology. 
London, 1892. — F. Jk Beddakd. Structure and Cle(ssificaiion of 
Birds* London, XS98.— H. IL Evans. Binlst Cambridge J}datural 
History, vol. ix, Londori., 1899. , 

]\hxcli had naiurnliy been ex])ected from the study of 
fossil birds, but, so far as the making of classifications is 
concerned, tlmy have proved rather a source of 
perplexities. So long as the characters of new 
fossils are only of specific and generic value, 

' it i.s mostly possible to assign the birds to their jjroper 
place, but when these characters indicate new Families 
or Bub- 03 :ders, for instance Eesferormthes, Ichthijornithes^ 
PalmlofMy their owners are p>iit outside the luoi’e tersely 
constructed classifications applicable to modern birds. It 
is no exaggeratio3i to say that the genus, often even the 
species, can be deterimiied from almost any recent bone, 
hut in tlm case of. Miocene, and still more, of Eocene fossils, 
we have often to deal with strange Ifaiuiiies, which either 
repi’esent an extinct side branch, or which connect several 
recent (froups with each, other. Our artificially-established 
,(dassilications collapse whilst "we gain further insight into 
tlie mutual afiiuities of tlie existing Gh'oups. Of course 
: tliia must be so if cvolutioiA is true. But it also follows 
that, if e,very (.ixtirict and roce,nt Ixird were known, ne.ither 
■ Species, nor Genera, nor Families, nor Orders could.be 
defined. W e should he able to construct the pedigree of 
every Group, in otlxer word-i, the gigantic nalurai system, 
but there wou.ld be no classification. ]iluch light has also 
beoh thrown by fossil birds upon the study of geographical 
distribulloii. The key to the distribution of recent groups 
lies in that of the extinct iornis, Xot only have many 
absolutely new Families been cliscovered, but many kinds 
of modern birds are now known to have existed also in 
ctmiitries where they are now extinct. There were, for ! 
instance, trogons, secretaiy-birds, parrots, and other now 
Ethicipiaii forms in Miocene France. Ostriches, undis- 
tiiiguishable from Struihio^ have been found in Samos and 
in- the Sivalik Hills. 

' The proper study of fossil binis may bo said to liave 
. begun with the late A. hlilne- Edwards, whose -niaguifi- 
foBslles de la France, published .from 
1867-71, This work deals chiefly with luid-Tertiaiy forms. 

I A new impetus -was given ]>y the late O, Marsli, who, as 
,--,W 0 ' 'lmvo seen, since 1870 diseovere.d a great number of 
■'.bird 'remains in the Cretaceous strata of Kortli America. 
The most ' important result is the proof tlsat until the 
pf ‘ tim Cretaceous epoch most, if not all, birds were 
^ still possessed of teeth. In 1877 a second specimen of 

oiuv ‘knowledge of that in “ - - 


ejj.^ teeth, ainpliicoeloiis vertebras, tliose of the tail number- ‘ ' !('■>" 
ing about twenty, aod although they carry about twelve ' ' V;,' 
pairs of well*d.e vol oped rcetrices, they are not yet cun- ' ’ 
doused into a pygost}Ie. The latter character is, however, 
of no absolutely distinctive value, it being only pecidiarto 
the majority of the Carinaim, Hence the inadvisability 
of retaining the term Stmrurw in opposition to Ormthmxk 
Archivopterj/x has only slightly narrowed the enoruion,^ ’ 

gap between birds and reptiles. The attempt to look for 
the ancestoj-s of birds among the Pterosauria is as futile 
as the various attempts to seek them amongst any of the . ' . 
known groups of Dinosauria. A great number of otlier fossil 
lairds has been described from various parts of the world, 
notably hj Cope, Fraas, Lund, Lydekker, Seeley, fire., but 
the most recent and bewildering mass of new forms wxs 
discovered by Ameghino cliietiy in mid-Tertiary strata of 
Argentina (see Eevista Argentina de Mlstoria Ffatural, i. 

1891; Boletin, del Inst, Geograf, xirgentin. xv., 1895; 
and the sumptuous publication in the Anales del Museu 
de la Flata^ 1891, by F. P. Moreno and A. Mercerat). 

Many of the bones indicate birds of gigantic size, and they 
were collectively called Stereornifches hy Moreno, who 
not unnaturally considered them as allied to the llatitm. 

Some of these birds were undoubtedly liightless. The 
most remarkable genus is Fhororhacos^ with an enormous 
skull of more than two feet in length. Eenewed investigur 
tion by Mv Andrews of some of the material noAv in the 
British Museum has shown that Stereornithes has to he 
abolished as a taxonomic group. Fhoy'orhacos belongs to 
the early Grui formes^ perhaps with Felecyomis and Liornis, 
Dryornls seems to belong to the Cathartm, anyhoxv to the 
Fakoniformes^ wkile Mesevihrior^iis is a direct forerunuer 
of the present Ilhem, , ? 

In conclusion, the present writer gives his classification 
of birds in which the extinct forms have been inter- 
calated so far as possible. The few characters assigned to- 
the various groups are sufficiently diagnostic when tab-n 
together, although they are not always those U]Aon wliicb. 
the classification has been established : — - 


Class AYPkS. 

I. ^Sub-class Arch^Ornitliea — The three lingers and 
their , metacarpals remain separate, each with a clavA 
Well-devoloped reiniges. Both jaws with alveolar teeth.. y, 
Arnphiccelous. Caudal vertebne more than thirteen, 
mthout a pygostyie, hut with about twelve pairs of ' 
rectri(jes. Archmopderyx^ A, lithographica^ s, macroura, 
and A, siememi^ two specimens from the upper Oolite of 
Solenhofen, Bavaria, 

IL Buh-class Heoruithes, — ^Lletacarpals fused. Second 
finger the longest. Mot more than thirteen caudal 
vertehne. 

I. Division EATiM. — Terrestrial, flightless. iYithoiit 
sternal keel. Quadrate bone %vith single proximal 
knob. Without pygostyie. Coracoid and scapula’ ; ' : • ; 
fused.- Compound Ehamphotheca. Adult mthout 
apteiia. With copuktory organ, A collective / a i 

A orisrinallv . 


polyphyletie or heterogeneous group, originally ; , 
cosmopolitan ; with certainty existing since the 

1. Ordfr, StrutMcmes*-- With piiMo swaphyais. Two toes only, --: ,: ' 


Mese^nbriorms, mioceno or pliocene of Argentina. Idiea, South ■ ‘ 

Oitlei* CJasuarik— Three toes. AB 
half Gasaftrins and, BrommuSi 


Three toes. Affcershaft as long as the. other' ■ ■ 
Australian rAb-mr^. ' TTnmsp,-^ \At 
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e^'tremities extreiiKjly reduced. D'monii% iiuiiiurous spcciesj 
rocentlj extinct, Now Zealand. 

Order ^pyomithes . — JSpyomiSi receiitlj^ extinct, Madagascar, 

To tiie Ratitai belong possibly also the imperfectly known 
DUtinjmxi>^ Eocene of Sew Mexico, Gadorwis and Dasmiiis, 
Eocene of Europe, Oenyornis of Pleistocene, Australia. 

11. Division Odontolo.b. — M arine, flightless, without 
sternal keel. Upper and lower jaws with teeth in 
furrows. Cretaceous epoch. Enaliornis^ England, 
vertcbrie chiefly biconcave ; Ilespemmis^ N'ortli 
America, vertebrae heteroccelous. 

III. Division CARiHATiE. — ^AYith keeled sternum. 

I, Order Ichthyornithes.-— Power of flight well developed. Verte- 
hiw still aniphieoelous. With' small pygostyle. Inciaura 
iseliiadica. With alveolar teeth. CUTdaceous." 

Apatornis, 

‘ 2. Order Oolymbifomes. — Plantigrade, iiidifugous, aquatic. All 
toes webbed, fourth largest, hallux short ; metatarsus laterally 
compressed; tibia with high, pyramidal crest. Bill straight, 
pointed, with simple sheath. 

Sub-order 1. CoLYMur, Divers. Front toes completely 
webbed. Periarctie. Colymhus. 

Sub-order 2. Podicipedes, Grebes. Toes lobated. Cosmo- 
politan. 

3, Order Sphemsciformes. — Hidieolous, marine. Flightless, 

wings transformed into rowing paddles, Sphenisci, penguins, 
Antarctic and southern temperate coasts. Since tlie Eocene. 

4, -Order Pro ceilariiformes. Well flying, pelagic, iiidieoloiis. 

Plallux absent or vestigial. Shampliotheca compound. 
Cosmopolitan. TirBiNAP,.Es, petrels and albatrosses, 

5, Order Cicomiformes. — Swuimners or waders. Desmognathous, 

without Imsipterygoid processes ; with one pair of sterno- 
tracheal ]llUSCit!S. 

Sub - order 1. Steganopobes. ^ — Well flying, aquatic, 
nidicoloiis ; with all the four toes webbed together. 
Rham pliotheca compound ; cosmopolitan. Phmthon, 
tropie-bird; Bnlcti gannet; eornioraiit, 

and snake-bird ; Fregata^ frigate-bircl ; Fclemntis. 

Here also Pelagorrm^ Aliocene of Exduxm'i y ArgiUorms 
and probalfly from the London Clay. 

Sub-order 2. AuBEiE.— Piscivorous, nidicolous, waders; with 
complicated hypotaj-siis and with long cervical apteria. 
Ardeidce, cosmopolitan ; including Oamroma^ Balm- 
niceps, Ethiopian. Pro/ie-raims, Eocene of 

Eiiglaiid. 

Sub-order S, OicpNi.E. — Garnivoroiis, nidicolous, waders ; 
with siinple hypotamis and without cervical apteiia. 
Cosmopolitan. Viconiukey storks. Ihidm^ ibises and 
spoonbills. 

Sub-order 4. PHacNicoPTEiti. — ^Elamingos. Mdifugous, 

waders ; without simple liypotarsus and without cervical 
apteria. Front toes completely webbed; hallux very 
sliort or absent ; vegetable feeders, chiefly confervic. 
Phoinicopterus, cosmopolitan. Oligoeeme Elornis and, 
allied, Pr^7a’/oPns. 

fl. Order Anseriformes. — ^Desmognathons, nidiftigous ; with two 
pairs of stern o- tracheal nniseles, with complete hasipterygoid 

; processes and with a penis. 

Sub - order 1. Palamede.e. — Screamers. Ribs without 
uneiiiate processes. Hypo tarsus simple. Neotropical. 
ChaunayPalamcdea. 

Sub-order 2, Ajvseues. — F amily Aiiatkhv. Hypotarsus 
comjflex. Ans€7\ Anas, Oygnn^i, since Miocene, 
Onemiornis, Pleistocene, New Zealand, flightless. 

7* Order Falconiformes. — Birds of prey. Carnivorous, desino- 
gnathous, nidicolous, mtliout functional cseca. Terrestrial, 
aerial. 

Sub -order 1 Oamutaut-e Amerimi vultures With 


Sub-order 3. , ClAm J. — With large spina commiiiiis, and with 
large processus obliqui. Hallux functional. Mega- 
podiidw, Australian region. GmeUlm,^ curassows and 
gnans, nootropicai Gallkke, cosmopolitan. 

Sub - order 4. 0 v [si; iioco m i. — A r boreal , with long spina 
externa ; without hasipterygoid processes. Opidhocornus, 
lioateiu, Guiana and V^enezueia, 

10. Order Grulformes. — Legs of the wading typo. Without 
hasipterygoid processes. Without spina interna. , Nidifiigous, 
Essentially scliizognathous. MalUdm, cosmopolitan, since 
Oligoeene. Rallus, FiiUm, Ocydromm, &c., GaUimda 
nesiotis, Tristan d’Acun ha, flightless. Notornis, New Zealand, 
flightless, nearly extinct Aptornis, New Zealand, flightless, 
extinct. Aplmnapkryx ^ Ery^^ (Hodri- 

g\m 2 ) ^ Biapliompkryx (Chatham Island), flighticss and 
recently extinct. Gypsornis, upper Eocene, France. Gruidm, 
cranes,* cosmo])olitan, allied Phororhacos, Tertiary of Argentina. 
Bkholophidce, cariamas, • neotropical. Otididm, bustards. 
Mhlnochetidce, kagus, New Galedoriia. Eurypyguke, sun- 
bittern, neotropical. flnfoots, tn^^^ 

n. Order Gharadriiformes. — Scliizognathous. With eleven 
remiges, of whioli the terminal very short. Aqiiinto -cubital. 
Spines sterni short, separate. 

Sub - order 1. Lim.I(>oljs. — Nidifiigous, without spina 
interna sterni. Hypotarsus complicated. Charadriidm, 
plovers. Chionididm, sheath-bill. GlareoHdcc, wading 
swallows and coursers. Thinocoryiidm, seed -snipes, 
thick-knees. Parridm. 

Sub-order 2. Laui. —A quatic, vomer complete. Without 
hasipterygoid processes. Front toes webbed; hallux 
small or absent. Large eiipraorbital glands. Since 
Miocene. gulls, cosinopolitaii. auks, 

northern half of periarctie region. 

Sub-order 3. Pteeooleb.— Sand -grouse. Nidifngous. Yomer 
vestigial. With large crop and cfeca. Hallux vestigial 
or absent. Africa to India. Pte^'oelcs mn.ii Byf r}mptes, 

Sub -order 4. CoLirMinE.— Pigeons. Nidicolous. Vomer 
vestigial. With large crop, vestigial cmea. 
cosniopolitan, since Miocene. flightless, 

recently extinct. Didiis, dodo, Mauritius. Pezophap>s, 
solitaire, Rodriguez, 

12. Order Ouculiformes.—Desiuognathous, nidicolous ; zygoclac- 

tyloiis, or with the outer toe reversible. 

Sub-order 1. Gucvll — Gtickoos. Quinto-cubital. 6''?/6*?eAVke, 
cosmopolitan. Musophagidm, plantain. - eaters and 
touracos, Ethiopian. 

Sub-oixler 2. PstTT,ACi.-— PaiTois. Zygodactylous ; aquiuto- 
cubital. Cosniopolitaiij clii(fllytro])ical. TrickogloRsidm, 
lories, Aiistro-Malayan. New Zealand. Gyeio- 

psittMc%s, Eos, Lorms, tongue smooth, 

incl. Siringopis, 

13. Order Goraciiformes. — Nidicolous. Nares impcrviic, holo- 
rhrinal. Down restricted to thc3 apteria or absent. Thirteen r 
to fifteen cervical vertehrai. Mostly desmogitathqus. Deep 
plantar tendons coimecjted with each other. 

Sub-order 1. CoiiAoi.E.— -Either (1) with long spina externa 
sterni, and Coraciklcv, rollers, Old ^Vorkl. MonioiMm, 
neotropical, nioiniots and todies. Akedinidcc, king- 
fishers, cosmotjolitan or (2) with long spina communis. 
Mcropidm, Ijee-eators, Old World. Upupidw, hoopoes 
and honibills, pabearctic and palieotropieal. 

Sub-order 2. Striues. — Owls. Outer toe reversible. 
Schizognathoiis, Long ea«ca. Flexor tendons normal. 
Hypotarsus simple. Cosmopolitan. 

Sub-order 3. OAPiiiMULGr. — Nightjars. NootuniaL -With 
gaping mouth. Ten remiges and ten reetriee.?. Spimv 
sterni vestigial. Cajca fimctlonal. BteaiofnitMdm-, 
Btoatarnis, oil-bird or Guacharo, South America. 
Podargidee, Australasian, Caprimnlgidce, cosmopolitan. 

Sub-order 4 Ovpseti —— Ten tli terminal reniex the lo invest ' 
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14. Order PaBserifomes. — Kiilieolous. dCgiilio^^tialhony, without 
hai^ijiteryi^oid tSpiiifi oxtc'niii ijii'go, spiiui 

’ iutcrnh 'ai>.sout Oaiutu-c'abitalj tous noriual. Apparently 
rihiuo the ii]^|M?r Eocene. 

Sub-order L PAssjaiKB ArvLsoMi^nuK — Syriuz muscles 
eiit-Irely lateral or attached to the dorsal or veutra-l 
corners of the brontihial senii-rhigs. {1) fSuhnkiriiatores^ 
Deep pjjint.ar tundous connected b j a viiiciiluTU. Mary- 
■ hnm'iiUc^ hroad-bills, Indian and Indo*Maiayan. (2) 
Clti/iudorfis, Deep ilex or tendoiis not conneeted. 
I'iUhkv^ ]»alreolropiea]. Xr.mddm, New Zealand. 
Tiira'tinhhe., Fo7imcariid(ei rieroptochidn^ Aniorieaii. 

Sub-order 2. Passurks DiAcnoMionn. —-Syrinx muscles of 
either side attached to the dorsal and ventral corners 
t>f the rings. Hallux strong, with a large claw. (1) 
Fuhoscvh'ii with ^knum^ lyre-liird, and scrub- 

bird, in Australia, (2) 6seinc,% the true singing-birds, 
with innrc than 4500 recent a]ie(aes, are most ty divided 
into some thirty ‘ families, 'h few of %vhicli can be 
■ '■■■ (lelmed. 

IIkj fourte(3U orders of tlie Carinatie arc further congregati^d into 
four ‘“Legions*’ 

!. COLyMEOMOKPHiE ==: Ichtiiyornithes + CoIymblformes + 
Spheniscifomes + Procellariformes. 

, U. PELAIlGOMOEPHiE = Ciconiiformes -h Anserifomes + 
Falcouiformes. 

HL ALEOTOILO.MOEPILE = TlnamiformeB + 0alliforme8 + 
Gruiformes + Charadriiformes. 

INh COItAOlOMOEPH/1 = Cuculiformes + Coraciifomes H- 
Passenformes. 

These four legions are again eonibined into two ‘‘Brigades,” th(3 
first of which comprises the lirst and second legions, while the 
' second brigade contains the tJiird and fourth legions. Thus tlio 
whole classih cation becomes a rounded - otf phylogenetic system, 
which, at least in its broad outlines, seems to ajjproacli the 
natural system, the ideal goal of tlie seientiiic ornithologist. The 
main branches of the resultant “ tree. ” may be rendered as 
ibllcuvs,:— - ' ' ' . • ■ 


ODOXTOLCA:.. .rftJAMIlO- ' 
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X NEOENITHES 

Tin* Odont<d(!;e srem to be an early speeialixed olfelioot of th.e 
Uolyinbo-Pelargomorphous brigade, wliile. tin? Patitui represent a 
annnber of side branclu^s of <?arly AJiictoromorplne. The- Katitm 
dnunolied otf, l*>‘<>^''d)ly during the Eficeno jjerk>r!, Irorii that still 
, iudilTercnt stock which, gave rise to tlie Tiinuni-fGalli-rth'ui formes, 
-wlif'U the mejulH?rs of this stock weri3 still in pusHcssioii of those 
archaic ehanujters which di.stinguish Itatitic from Carinatie. It 
_ follows that now grou]is of Itatilto can no longer he developed siuco 
'■ 1 here are no Carinabe living \vhich still retain so many low char- 
acters, coniigujution of tlie palate, piveoracohl, pelvis, intes- 
tiiiai convolutions, copulaiory organ, &c. Lobs oi‘ the keel is 
' cop,rdiuated willi the i>ower of using the forelimbs for loeomorion ; 
' alt hough a ‘ Ilatite ” character, it is not sullicient to turn a Xoiornis, 
fJdiTidarnis^ or Strtngoys^ not even, a Phowhacos into a meinher of 
' the Eatitie. 

Another braucli of the Alectoromorijhte, in particular of the 
4,hxlli:fomies5 Avlieii these 'were still scarcely separated irora the 
Umiformes, especially rail -like birds, leads througii Opisthocomi 
to tlio OucHli formes. These are, agaiji inan ascmiding direetioii, 
■onncetiid with the Coraciiformes, out of which have arisen the 
Passcnform(.3s, and these have blossomed into the Oseines, which, 
m the .apotht^osis of bird life, have conquered the whole inhabitable 
■''■Oi'U- (H. I’. G.) 

or BiK(Assynan TilBamp^^ classioaliljpamw. 
Zeng}m\ altitude 1170 feet, Imilt on a Jimestoiie cliff 400 
feet high, on ' the left bank of the Euphrates, in the 
vilayety It is situated at one of the most ini- 
portout' crossings of the Eixp'hrates, where there was, in 
ani^idnt times, a bridge of boats, and where there is now a 
'fey on the carayan route, from Aleppo do- Diarbekr and 
h/:In the massacres of 1805 most of the Armenians 
killed or forced to' embiuce Mdm. Population before 
9500 (Modern, s/BOOO; Christians, 1500) 
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. river xMersey, directly opposite Liverpool The boundaries 
' were extended in 1877, and the population nearly doubled 
between 1871 and 1881, when there were 84,006 in» ' 
I habitants; in 1901 the population was 111,000. The - 
. rateable value increased from <£404,578 in 1881 to 
£547,449 in 1899. On incorporation in 1877, the towm 
I ships of Tranmere (1071 acres), Oxtoii (814 acres), and 
part of Higher Bebington (246 acres) were includc'd 
in Birkenhead, the total area of ^ -which thus becixiiie 
3850 acres. The extension coincided with the grunt 
to the town of its municipal charter, and the govern- 
I merit is now conducted by a mayor, 14 aldermen, and 
• 42 counciiiors. Birkenhead has 21 cliurclios belonging 
to the Established Church, and 41 belonging to various 

■ uonconfornmig bodies. A towm-hali and sessions court, 

' built at a total cost of £109,000, were opened in 
. 1887. The water-supply of the town is derived from 

four pumping stations, all but one inside the borough 
: boundary. The pumping pwer of the engines is 358,000 
gallons per hour, and the total yield per week- 
27,000,000 gallons. The consumption for 1899 was over 
700 million gallons, at an average rate of about 17 gallons 
per head per clay. In 1893 a school board of 15 mem- 
bers w^as created. It had in 1901 four large schools 
under its control, with accoininodation for 3095 children, 
j Mersey Park, in the south end of the borough, was 
3 opened in , 1885 ; a track of moorland, measuring 45 
acres, in the to-svnsliip of Thuustaston, at a distance of six 
; miles from Birkenhead, w'as allotted to the borough as an 
! open space in 1883. In 1900 a portion of a piece of land 
known as Meols Common, comprising upwards of 54 
acres of pasture land, lying on the shore of Liver] )ool 
, Bay, about three niiles Ironi the borougli, was vested in 
tlie corporation. The Bii-kenhead ferry service is now 
carried on by five steamers with a total carrying C4ip)acity 
of 7356 persons, wLile the goods traffic is conveyed by 
j three large steamboats. In 1897 the corporation further 
. acquired the riglits over the Hock Eerry and the Ntv/ 

‘ Eerry, at the south end of tlie borough. The total 

■ number of passengers carried by the ferries in 1899 -was 
, 84 millions. In connexion with the free library, tw'o 
; branch reading-rooms and libraries w^erc opened in 1894, 

> In 1879 lairages to deal with the imported cattle trade 

■ were opened by the dock board at Woodside and on the 

, south side of Wallasey Dock, -with accoiiimodation for : 

; 3164 oxen and 10,000 sheep. During the year ending 
31st December 1899, 152,061 oxen and 275,424 sheep 

■ passed through these lairages, quite apart from the cattle ■ 

; landed at the NTorth Wallesey Lairage, just outside the 

! borough boundary. Large new abattoirs were opened in 
1887. The hospital accommodation of the boit)Ugh has 
been increased by the opening in 1883 of an enlarged 
children's hospital, and in 1895 of a specially commodious 
infectious diseases hospital at Eiaybrick. The supply of 
electric light is undertaken by the municipal authorities^ , , 
xnd the generating works %vere opened in 1896. The ’ ‘ 
tranway system has been reorganized, in order to be 
worked by electric traction under the control of flic ' 
corporation. In 1878 the old Monks Eerry station ■; 
on , the . Great Western: system ivas superseded by: the 
opening of the Woodside passenger station, and a few !- 
_ Neal'S later the Birkenhx^ad town station was also . opened. 

^ In 1886 the Mersey tunnel, conn-ectiiig Birkenhead 'with 
Liverpool, was opened by the' Prince of Wales. This 
system extends from Hock Eerry and Park stations on 
t'hs Cheshire side to the low level at. central station .in, ^ , 
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■; and coal districts of PiintsHro and ]?Tortb. Wales 

into toucli with the Birkenhead docks; a cunsidcrahle 
traltlc has resulted. A haudsonie Young Men's Christian 
Association buiiding and a coimnodious theatre .have been 
(.rected. lo. 1897 the ruins of the ancient Benedictino 
Priory were purchased l)y private subscrii3tion and pre- 
ss^nted to the town. They have been carefully restored at 
the expense of the corporation. The general trade of 
the borough lias increased, and latterly shipbuilding and 
ship repairing have developed to a considerable extent. 

glfrning’h^-ITlii one of the chief manufacturing 
towns (a county borough) of England, in Warwickshire, 
112./ miles (by rail) from London, with an area of about 
; ;:»o square miles. The greatest length from Y.E, to S. W. 
is about 7 miles, and the greatest breadth a little oyer 4 
miles, the form being roughly oblong. The London and 
yjorthAYestern, the Midland, and the Great Western rail- 
ways run through Birmingham, the two former ha^dng a 
joint station in New ^Street, and the latter a separate 
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station in Snow tiill. The population grevr from 300.000 
^ in 1875 to 408,000 in 1881, to 430,000 in 1891, and, 
certain extensions having been made in the boundaries 
during the interval, in 1901 was found to be 522,182. 
Tlie death-rate w^as 24*8 per 1000 in 1875, 19*1 in 1885, 

, and 20 in 1899. The following table shows the number 
. . of births, deaths, and marriages in recent years : — 


Pii 



Births, 

Beatlis. 

Alarriages. 

1S70 

8878 

5784 

2230 

1880 

9-156 

5414 

2074 

1S90 

7966 

6263. 

2544 

1898 • 

8351 

5603’ 

2753 


TJio . boundaries and parliamentary , representation of the . 

' ^ undergone considerable changes since 1875. At 

i date the town (which became a city in 1889) still 

, • ,/ returned the three representatives assigned in 1867, By 

> ’ . . ^ Abe Kepresentation of the People Act of 1885 this mmaber 

^riA’parfiamentary divisions created. By the Provincial Local ^ 


be in tbe county of 'Warwick, though still remaining in \ - ' \ 

their respective counties for the exercise of freehold votes, . ' 

By this Act the boundaries of the city were made enter- ’ 

miTious for parliaziientary, municipal, and scdiool board pur- 

poses. No change was made in poor-law areas or in.existing „ ^ , .. " ' . 

ecclesiastical right s. Since 1875 considerable changes have 

been made in the laying out of principal streets. In tbo 

year named a great Improvement Scheme was initiated, 

with the twofold object of clearing away a mass of iusaiiL 

tary property from the centre of the town (in some jjarts , ' , ■ 

of which an alarmingly high death-rate prevailed) and of 

coiistmcting a main thoroughfare from the centre to the . . ^ 

N.E. outlet, commencing from New Str('et, near the prin- 
cipal railway station, to Bull Street, and tlnmce continuing 
to the Aston Bead. The scheme received parliamentary ^ h 

sanction in 1876, and was fin ished in 1882, the total cost 
being <£1,520,657. This led to an almost total extinction ' 

of the residential cpiarter in the centre of the town. The 
great thoroughfare thus created is called Corporation Street. < ’ 

It was rapidly lined with buildings of considerable beauU*, 
these being erected on leases of seventy-five yoar.s’ duration, ■ 

at the expiration of which they become the property of the . ' 

Corporation, , y ^ 

The most marked extension of building has i)eou eastwards ■' , ; 

and southwards in Saltley, Balsall Heath, and Small lieu ih, and 
to the N.W. in the direction of the Hanclsworth boundary, hut 

biiilding sites are being rapidly Tilled up in all ipiarterK, Edg- . ' . '« 

ba.ston, the fashionable suburb, owing to the strict rules eidbn'efl ; 

by the ground landlord, still remains remarkably opc*n» and is an ‘ ■ 

almost unique e.xaniple of a senii-rural district, where almost . ' 

every house has a garden, extending to within less than a mile 
of the centre of a city of in ore than half a million inhabitanl.s. 

ITus featxire has had a most iniportant elfect in pre.serviiig the 

local life of Birmingham intact, inasmuch as the richer and more . ' ; - ' .,1 

influential inhabitants, instead of residing at a distance from the ■ ' ■ 

centre, as in so many large towns, remaiii in clo.se coni a(;t with 

the general coiiiinimity and take a full share in municipal govern- 

nient and the administration of charities. Edgbaston is however 

becoming partly siiiTouiided by manufacturing, district. s, .specially 

to the S. W. where the growing districts of Solly Oak and Boimnh _ ■ 

ville, -with their ever-iiicrcasing factorie.s, interpose between it and , , r 

the country proper. On the E. .side of the city the transition 

frojii town to country is well delhiod, but to the K.W, the exit ' ' ■ 

from Birmingliam conducts from one po]>ulou.s district; to another. 

On that side Birmingham has joiiuul hands with the Bhudv , ' y'l 

Country, iiearly the whole of thti road to Budley, 10 miles di.s- . - ^ ‘ 

taut, having the character of a street. ' ’ : 

' Drainage . — The .sewage of .the city i.s dealt with by a body, - '.A, 

I known as ‘‘The Birmingham, Tame, and Kea Bistrict Drainage - . 

Board,'* constituted in 1877. It ooii.sist.s of niiieti^en members, ' ' ' ^ ^ . 

of whom twedve are elected from the City Couiioil, the others. A; TA, 1 1 lA,;' 

representing dlstrict.s outside the municipal area. The total area . - • ” q; ;'A:'‘ 

drained is over 45,000 acres, and is likely to be inereased, the.. ■ ;■■ ■- y:AA,.hN 
whole of the sewers falling to a coinmoii outlet at Saltley, adjacent ;,y : .j 

to a sewage farm of 2000 aerts in tho valley of the Tame. After ' Ay 

being purified in tanks by luecipitation with linie the iliiid . ' A )’ 

iiuitier is pa.ssed through the land and issues as clear water into " ’ - ' 

the Tame. Tlie solid rc.sicluum is dug into the land. The board , .'A'' * ’ w'.’ ’ ' 

has ] lower to servo precepts on the various local bodies includi-d > _ .'/y 

within tlie area. In 1899 the precept on the Birmingham cor* , - ^ 

poratiuu amounted to £32,725, reprresonting three* fourths the ^ ^ ‘ ; r- 

total exijenditurc of the board. .. 'A-\' ’ .<h'AV'.'Af AAAV. 

Lighting and IThter,— -Both the gas and the “water supplies aro, " ' y ' ' 
in the hands of the corporation. The two local gas companies 'T; !' 

■tO'rr T.. srmA AnA 4, ^ i* .......... " ’ .n' ” * 


million cubic feet. The capital exj^endxture has iucx'eased from ,.A < '.’A*'' LA 

£2,000,000 to £2,283,000, i.e., a reduction of capital per 1000 ■ , I 

cubic feet of gas sold from 17a* 8d. to 9s. 2d. £080,000 has beon ' A ' A” ^ 
a}>propriated from the profits of the undeidakiug, and from the s ; ' ' , - ' " 

interest on the invostod reserve fund, in aid of the rates. The > " ‘ i. 

rates in the lighting area have been indirectly relieved by > A ' 

£200,000 by means of reduced charges for public lighting *. tho -y '■ ‘ , > 
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policy declared by tlie prcnnoterH of nuuiicipali^aiion. The present 
sources of supply arc tlie rivors Bourne and Blythe, the Plant 
Lirooli, aiui the i'(UTy Stream, and eight deep wells. The works 
can })rovide 20 ndilioa gallons daily in dry weather. Th,e apa 
snpidled eovors 1295 square jiniles, with an estimated populaiiou 
of 800,000. Owing to th<3 rapid increase of deniaiid, a new 
reservoir has been constructed at Slmstoke on the Bourne, with a 
capacity of *100 niiilion gallons. This brought the total capital 
authorijicd tip to date to £2,097,800, the wdiolo of wdiich has been 
raised and ex]>(*.iirled. In 1S91 the demand having risen to nearly 
17 millions a dat', new sources of snpjjly hud to bo considered, and 
it was lietoniiined to seek an entirely jicw su-|>ply in AVales. ^ By 
an Act; of 18^*2 ])ower was given to acquire the walerslicd ol‘ the 
rivers Elan and Clfiertven, tributaries of the 'VVye in Kadnor ami 
Brecon shires, and to construct ilie necessary works, the ca])itiil 
autliorized being £t,),000,000. The works for the lirst instal- 
Tuent of the Welsh scheme arc now in hand. These comprise 
large storage and compensation reservoir, and two storage 


reservoirs ou the rive,r Elan. The estimate fanned in 1891 for 
the pr(3sent wijrks %va,s £3,(321,990, but the actual cost will 
be greater. It may be mentiuned tluit the cajntalized value of 
the gUvS and w-ater 


was made an assize district of Ayarwdckshirc. In couuexlou with 
this event new law’ courts liad to be created. 

A’£i%7mi..-~~Tho total sittings provided by the various churches 
of all donominatioiis in Birioingiiarn amount to about one quarter 
of the total jiopiilatioii. In 1S92 the Estahlislmicnt had 108 
churches aud mission rooms, and other denominations 159 places 
of worship. This number has not luaterially changed. Three 
new churches belonging to the Establishment were consecrated in 
the period 1S75-1S97. Since 1897 two more have ht3en consecrated 
and one commenced ; three have been closed, and arrangeiuents 

made for rebuilding in other districts. 

67n«rv:i:'ms.— The'old General Hospital had in 1875, 2000 in- 
ane! 25,000 out-patients. This has now been replaced by a 
splendid new erection on St Mary’s Square, which botli. for 
external and internal merit ranks amongst the foremost hos- 
2 )itals of the kingdom. The building -was coiniuenced in 1891 
and fiiiisbcid in 1897 at a total cost of £206,000. In that year 
the niiniber of in-patients was 4119 ; out-patients, 54,217. The 
work of the Queen’s Hospital has risen from 1300 and 17,000 
in- and out-ijatitnls in 1S75 to 2020 and 28,559 in 1898. The 


in- 
various 


medical and other cliarities 



undertakings, as re- 
gards w'orks now in 
operation (excluding 
the "Welsh scheme), is 
about £4,500,000, 
against whieli is to 
be set an aeciimii- 
lated sinking fund 
amounting to nearly 
£800,000. 

A dm liiist rat ion , — In 
18S3 the various Acts 
of past years were co7ii- 
bined into the Bir- 
nii 11 gh am C or pora ti on 
Consol Ida ti on Act, 
whicdi gave further 
pow’crs to ereid assize 
courts, increase tlie 
area of gas supply, 
impose Five Library 
rate, and conduct a 
nninici})al School of 
Art. Tlie poor - law 
admiiiistratibu dias, 
since 1875, been put 
on a more ]>opnlar 
basis. In 1 S 82 a su ] ler- 
intfjmlcnt relieving 
ohiccr W'as appointed, 
and a system of cross 
visitation started for 
the purpose of checking 
almses of outdoor re- 
lief. in i he same year 
the Guardians built an 
iniirmary with 1300 
beds. Ill 1878 they 
decided to build cottage 
homes in a rural district 


Chads c 



liumtioned as existing 
in 1875 are, wdth few 
exceptions, still in 
operation, and on an 
increased scale. Mo.st 
of the hospitals and' 
dispensaries, of which 
there are now^ fonrteeiij 
have been made free 
since that date. 

Tramivays. — The 
tramways belong to 
private companies, 
which hold leases from 
the corporation. 
Steam, electric, horse, 
and cable traction are 
employed. The total 
length is over 33 miles. 
The rent paid to the 
corjmration during the 
period 1893-1900'’ was 
£8762. 

E d u c a tio n, — The 
foundation of the 
schools of King Edward 
VI. derive an income, 
from endowments, of 
£37,000, as against 
£15,000 in 1875, and 
there is prospect of 
I’urther incivase. The 
principal school — the 
IJoys’ High School — 
is held in the building 


Oxford I go I 


Blax of Central Birmingham. 


in a rural cListnct for the purpose of bringing up 
jiermanent paujier children. Each homo has 30 inmates under 
the care of a foster parent,’^ There are 4.00 inmates alto- 
gether. ^Yorkhouses have been Ihorougldy modernized, the 
priiudjde of se])arating children, adopted, and iniirmaries built. 
Women iinst sat on the Board of Guardians in 1880. In 1889 
Birmingham w'as created a city, and a grant made of an official 
coat-oi'-arms carrying supporters. The title of lord mayor was 
conferred on the chief magistrate in 1897. The • police force 
has' increased from 500 in 1875 to 700 in 1899. In 1S75 the 
amount of a.sBes.snit3nt to the borough rate was £1,254,911, tlie 
.rate being 3s. IQ-^d. in the £ (of which 3d. w'as for the School 
Boar<l),.and the income about £300,000. In 1898-99 the income 
■frqm -mte's wAs £535,659 at 5s. lid. in the £ on a gros.s assc.s.sment 
of £2^297,542, and the total debt to be provided for £9,380,000, 
of. whicdi about seven millions is represented by gas and water 
Ipibilities and d>y the dwelling-house improvement fund. The 
■Bchodl;.3daiMi rate dbr the same year was Is. 0‘G4d. in the £ 
.(-included in the aforementioned 5s. I4d.). The City Council con- 
'msts of eighteen aldermen and fifty-four councillors, selected from 


emhlLki waidg ; it is divided into seventeen committees, most of 
Iwuiieh. of eight ineiubeis. The corporation is the largest' 


1 largest' 


^rfdrnu^ from 1838 to 1384 by a Court of Quarter Sessions, with 


erected in Hew Street 
in 1840. It has a 
classical and a modern 
side, and educates about 
500 boys. Adjoining 
it, in a new building 


opened in 1896, is a krgt^ high school for girls, wdth 300 pupils. 


There are also on thedGimdation seven middle schools, callea ^nuu- 
mar scliools, four .for gilds aud three for boys, situate in dilferent 
parts of the city, and containing about 1900 pupils altogether. 
The schools kayo numerous scholarships tenable at the schools as 
W’ell as^ exhibitions to the universities and other places of higher 
education, Qneen^s College^ with its medical and theological 
departments, \yas in 1875 flourishing on tlie foi’iner, languishing 
on the latter side. In 1882 a large part of the scientific tetiching, 
hitherto done by special professors in Queen’s College, was taken 
over by Mason College, «and in ^1892 the whole medical de])art- 
meiit was removed to the smne institution under an order from 
the Court of Chancery. 

Birmimrhain Medical fid 


. .. ,, This change helped to advance the, 

.Birmingham Sdiool to a position of high repute. The 

theological students of Queen s College are extremely few. The J 
idea ot developing Queen’s College into a university had long' 
existed. The idea was destined to be realized in connexion with'; 

OolUge. The foundation deed (dated 187 0) of this college, 
the first stone of which W'as laid in 1875, declares the founder’^ 
inteution to be that of promoting thorough systematic education 
ami mstniction specially adapted to the practical, mechanical, 
and artistic requirements of tlie manufactures and inditstrial pur- 
suits of the Midland district .... to the exclusion of mere literary, 
education and instruction.” Subsequent deeds (1874 and 1B81) 

that instruction 

I in ail suck other subjects as the trustees may from dime “to 
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time jtidge necessary, while once in every fifteen years the provi- 

■ jsioiis of the deed may be varied to meet changing needs — theology 
' only hehig definitely excluded. In 1897 a new Act w’as passed at 

the instance, of the trustees, creating a court of 180 members, 
and removing the theological restriction. A measure of popular 
wmtrol is given tlirongh the appointment by the City Council of 
live out of the eleven trustees. The college opened in 1880 witli 
53 students ; in 1884-85 the number was 525 ; in 1898-99 there were 
066. In 1898 a public meeting carried a resolution in fiivour of 
i-reatiTig a university. It was estimated that a quarter of a million 
Wiis needed to endow and equip a university on the scale proposed, 
iiicluding £50,000 offered by Mr Carnegie, the Pennsylvania iron- 
master, and an equal amount from an anonymous donor, the rest 
from local su])scribers, in the autumn of 1899. £325,000 had been 
subscribed, and the Privy Council was at once petitioned for a 
cliartcr, which was granted. The draft provides for the incorpora- 
tion of ‘‘ the of JHrmdmghcim ” "with faculties of science, 

arts, medicine, and commerce, with power to grant degrees, and 
for its government lyy a court of governors (of which women 
may b (3 members), a council, and a senate. Mason College is 
merged in the uni^uu'sity. It will be seen that one of the 
faculties is that of commerce, constituting a distinctive feature 
in the scheme of the university, the object being to bring its 
beaching into close touch with the industrial life of the city, 
the district, and the kingdom. Elmnmitary education has passed 
xliiefly into the 1 lands of the Scliool Board. In 1870 the existing 
voluntary schools provided accommodation for 30,000 children, 
about half of what was necessary. Tlie School Board was elected 
for the first time in 1870. In 1898, 88,944 places had been 
provided, of which 56,868 were in board, and 31,751 in de- 
nominational, and 325 in private schools. Tlie percentage of 
average attendance to the number on the books is about 82 in 
the denominational and 84 in the board schools. There were 
fifty -seven schools under the board, exclusive of two special 
schools for deaf and threm for feeble-minded children. There 
are also uinler the board sixteen evening continual ion schools, 
nine for boys and men, seven for girls and \vomeii ; six com- 
mercial evening schools, three for each sex. There are two 
higher-grade scbools, with a conilfined attendance of 585. The 
cost of the kScIiooI Board to the rates lias now fiinounted to about 
£120,000 per annum, and the total expenditure of the board, 
exclusive of capital, to £200,000 per annum. The Municvpal 
Moot of Art was formed by the transference to the Corporation 
in 1885 of the then existing School of Art and the Society of Arts, 
and by the erection of a noble building in Margaret Street, the 
site having already been given and ca portion of the cost provided 
]y ]>iivate donors. There are one central school and two branch 
schools. Evening classes are also held in six of the board scliools. 
Ill 1809 there were 1300 students in the central school and 3S2S 
in •nu3 bra, riches and classes. The Jfidland Instituic still con- 
tinues an important work of higher education. A marked de- 
velopment took place iu 1885, when, fresh room having been 
provided by the removal of tbe School of Art hitherto held in the 
building, the industrial department was greatly enlarged, result- 
ing in the creation of one of the best metallurgical scliools in the 
kingdom. The present number of students in the industrial 
department is 2499. On the erection of tlie Municipal Technical 
School the whole of the scientific teaching of the Alidland Insti- 
tute was transferred to the iVirmer. The Mmiicipal Technical 
Hdioul was established in 1893 in the building of the Midland 
Institute, and in 1895 -was lioused in a noble building of its 
own, in Suffolk Street, at a cost of £93,000. It contains metal- 
lurgical and engineering workshops and laboratories, ]t?.cture 
ilioatres for the teaching of chemistry and ])hysies, a women’s 
depiirtment, and rooms for the teaching of machine drawing and 
.'building construction. There are 2595 students in the evening 
‘cksses and 195 boys in the day school. The books in tlie 

■ Birmingham Lihrarg increased from 40,000 in 1875 to about 
65,000 in 1899. The old building, its home for 100 years, has 
been demolished and a new one erected. The free libraries of 

: the city are supported by a rate of about l^d. in the £. There 
■' Is* one central library, having 140,000 volumes in the reference 

■ and 30,000 iu the lending departments respective!}’, and nine 
free libraries in other parts of the city, each with a lending 

■ department and a reading room. The not borough expenditure 
^ jpn this item amounted in 1898-99 to about £14,000. 

^ Mi^celkinca . — There are ton principal banks, five theatres, and 
■six clubs ; two morning and two evening ])apers, and four w^eekly 
The great musical festival is still held triennially for the 
-• benefit of the General Hospital. Beven new parks or recreation 
grounds have been added since 1875, making the total twelve. 

FuUio B'UiIdmgs,‘^Tl\e noble block of buildings comprising 
the Council House and Art Gallery was commenced in 1874, the 
front portion completed in 1879, tbo rear in 1881. It completes 
fine group of buildings, of which the Town Hall and Mason 
,,0011^4 are .the ’oth#r conspicuous members. ^ The style is 
' iBeMissance, and , the. material ' is Barley Bale, Spinkwell, 


and Wrexham sioue. The entrance is surmounted with a 
pediment filled with groups of excellent sculpture. The erection 
of that part which forms the Art Gallery was the work of the 
Gas Committee, to wffioin the council granted the site on con- 
dition that they would build such a gallery over their own office, 
the council liaving no powers at the time to raise the required 
funds. The cost of the Council House, exclusive of tlie art 
gallery, was £163,805. The Gallery contains a fine, 

collection of irodern painting.s, including masterpiecos of 
David Cox, Millais, Hunt, Henry Moore, Albert hloore, 
Briton - Riviere, Biirue- Jones. In the industrial hall are rich 
stores of Oriental metal work, Limoges emimel, English and 
foreign glass, Ja.pancse ceramics. In the side gallerios are 
various textiles, and Persian, Ehodian, Gres de Flandres, and 
other pottery, Tliore is a remarkalile collection of Wedgwood 
wares. Notable also is the collection of arms, which is probably 
the most complete in existence. The purchase of pictures 
has been made from time t<? time by means of an Art Gallery 
purchase fund of £12,000, ]uivately contributed and placed under 
the control of the cor[)oration. Many valu.'ible W’orks of art 
have been presented by individuals. Few additions have been 
made of late years to ecclesiastical areJiiteoture (a leature in 
•which the city is not rich). ^ Christ Olmrch, noted ibr 
its ugliness and standing in front of the Council House, was 
pullecl down in 1899. A remarkably rich set of staiiied-gdass 
■windows by Burns - Jones has been inserted in St Philip’s 
Church. Among the N‘onco7iformists the best specimen of arclii- 
tecture is the Church, of the Old Mbetiiig (Unitarian) in Bristol 
Koad, opened in 1885. The Assize Courts in Corporation Street, 
known as the Victoria OoiirtSf are among tlie most beautiful 
public buildings of the city. Begun in 1887, after Biriningharn 
had been created an Assize district, tliey were completed in 1891 
at a cost of £110,000. The beautiful entrance and the great hall 
(80 X 40), lighted by noble windows of stained glass, are notable. 
The style is Renaissance ; the colour red on the exterior, buff on 
the interior. The central block of the facade is flanked by turrets 
and richly treated. Among other public buildings erected since 
1875 are the splendid lecture theatre of the hlidlamd Institute, 
the new Post Office, the inland revenue office, the Goiiiity Court, 
the School Board offices, the Volunteer Drill Hall — additional 
tokeiLS of the amazing public activity of Birmingham during the 
last quarter of the 19th century. 

Mamufacturcs . — Birmingham 'manulactures retain their char- 
acter of multitudinous variety, Among changes since 1875 may 
be noted the rapid growth in the jewellery and tlie gun trades, 
and in the making of metal tubes of all kinds. The following 
figures issued by the Assay Office, showing the amount of gold 
and silver marked in successive y ears, -will give some idea of the 


growth of the jewellery trade : — 

Gold. 

Silver. 


ozs. 

ozs. 

1870 . ... 

48,123 

84,323 

1880 . . . 

81,606 

239,835 

1890 ... . 

193,426 

1,098,250 

1895 .... 

239,472 

1,796,056 

1899 

362,481 

- 2,823,525 

The year 1897 was famous for 

a sudden develoiiinejit of 


collapse. But the variety of manufactures is sucli that a mis- ■. ^ 

fortune occurring to one is not likely to destroy the general 
prosperity of tiio city. 

Aocial Life , — One of the most marked features of social life in 
Binniugham is the fact that contrasts iu the cUBtributimi of 
wealth are less strongly marked than in most other great cities. , V 

The distance between the poorest and the richest is bridged over 
by a larger number of intermediate gradations. Colossal fortunes ■, 
are few ; on the other hand there is a numerous clas.s of I'iclimen. -,7 , 

These, however, for the greater part are actually engaged in . : 

trade or manufactures, and hold their place in local life rather 
on account of indu.stry pursued than of wealth possessed. The ^ 

number of the leisured class, enjoying large incomes without • ' ; ' 

participating in any local industry, is relatively small, but is ' 7 . 

said to be ou the increase. Tliere are many mamifacturing com- ' . - . 

panics, but groat private firms are also numerous. In regard to . ' 

labour conditions, the system of small masters, so rately found ■ 

at the present day, still holds its own in the manufactures of . 7 . 

Biiuniugham, and shows no present signs of extinction. These - ^ ^ 

facts give to the social relationships of the community a remark- 
able closeness, integrity, and permanence. (l. P, J.) V ; 

Birmingha,!niy capital of Jefferson county-j 
Alabama, UuS.A., situated in the central ]'>art of the / 

state, in 33“ 30' N. lat, and 86“ 4:T W. long., at nn ^ ' 

altitude of 600 feet. It is an important railway centre, . 

being entered by five lines: the Central of Craorgiaj the ■ -yV; 
Kansas City, Memphis and Birmingham, the Louisville- , v'/- 
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and Kadiville, the Queen aud Crescent, and the Southern, carbonate, of whieli 300, (Xp^tcnns were ^ in 1890, 

Ttktlieiuost important point «.uth,d: Fmuisylvauia for m jA nnn nnn ri irnn®An,Tf 


ivoti Kiuoltii.g ami uiauutheturing; l<or this it has un- that there are only froin dO, 000 000 to 60,000,000 tons 


equalled faciline;^. iii it^ noigbbourliood, at of iron ore stiil to be imned, so that at the ]}resei)t rate 


fed Moiintain, are great dtqiosits ~ i i -n-n \ - 

«tone aod coal for siueiting. The city eontains many Nearly all the iron ores are sent al)yoacl. Bilbao is the 
blast furnaces, foundries, and otlier ironworks. Binning- only port of any importance. Ihe mining and industrial 
limn lias iiad a very raxhd growth owing to this develop- interestsof Biscay have been very nmtenally assisted by 
luent of the iron industry. En 1880 the population was 


of extraction the output would cease in about ton years. 


the quick and important development of means of com- 


only 308a kif in 1890 it‘ had jumped to 26,178, and in mutiication of every kind. The provincial and pari.sb 
1900 to 38,41.5, of vvlioiu 1776 wore foreigii-boru and roads, kept upi by the local goveiniiient, are excellent 


10,1)75 were’ negroes. The as.s6.ssed viihiatioii of real and No province in Spain hud at the close of the 19 th century 


|)or.sonal projierty hi 1 900, on a basis of about 60 jier cent, .such a complete network of railways, and they have u 11 


of the full value, was $16,387,226, the tax rate $22 per been built since 


(A. IS. H.) 


$1000, fuid the net debt .$2,127,262, BiSCeg'ilCj a town and episcopal see 

Birsk, a district town of S.E. Kussia, government of of theprovinceof Bari ApuUa 


and 09 m’ks N.5V. of Ufa, on Byelaya kver. It is an /“ 1897 the port^was cleared by _U99 vessels 

important centre for tiude with the Bashkirs. Population, of lul,oh3 tons. The population (1 )1) vas o0,88j. 
800.3. Bischofswerda, a town of Germany, on the 

BisCSiyj a maritime province — 'Oiie of the Basque ; Wesenitz, which einpties into the Itlbe 12 miles 5^' .S.^l . 
rovinees — in the north of Spain, with 52 miles of coast, and of the town, and in tile circle of Bautzen, kingdom of 


an area of 849 snuiire miles, divided into 5 admhiistrative Saxony. It has a branch railway line to Zittau. There 


districts and 120 parishes. Its pojjulation was 235,659 in are a cominercial and a technical school, cloth and artificial 


1887, and 290,222 ill 1897. The increase of population has flower factories, glass-works, potteries, and in the neigh- 
been chktiy in Bilbao, Abaiido, Baracaldo, Portugalete, bonrhood large gramte quaiTies. It is faru^^ ' 


Baiiturce, and Bchstao, owing to the growth of the ihiiiing of a battle in 1813 between the French and the Allies on 
and metalliirgic industries. The birtli-rate per 1000 was Napoleoifs retreat from Moscow, It qwas the residence of 
38.'5, the death-rate 30-9, and the inaiTiage -rate 7^3. : Bishop Benno ‘'Bishop’s 


Only a few lumdred emigrate anmially. The climate is Koad” still runs from here to Meissen. Population 
rather inclement and variable. The thermometer seldom (1890), 5612 j (1900), 6610. 


drops below freezing-point, however, nor does snow fall 


a town of Grermany, in the imperial 


skqies of the province are studded witli the traditional 
jhisque “Caserio,’^ or farmliouBe, in which the hardy 
j.ieasantry live on the /uc?'fq^fu* systeni, dividing the profits 
of thc'soil with al)seute(3 landlords. The soil is not very 
fei'tile except in some valleys and sheltered liillsides. 


tiires of: jute and machinery, brewing, and iron-founding. 
Hops are extensively grown. Population (1885), 6815; 
(1900), 7875. : 

BiStlOp Auckla-ndj, a market town and luilway 
station in the Bishop Auckland parliamentary di visi on 


Only 10,567 acres are devoted to tlie culture of wheat, of Durham, England, oh the Mkar and Haunless, 11 miles 
13,437 to maize, 6005 to pod fruit, 1742 to vines. There S.S.W. of Durham city. .Recent buildings are a temper- 


are, in all, 143,214 head of live stock, including 5259 ance hall, church institute, memorial hall, fever hospital, 
horses, 825 mules, 2003 asses, 4-9,587 cattle, 61,642 accident hospital, and theatre (rebuilt). Area of urban 
sheep, 6848 goats, and 17,050 pigs. Except iron and district, 950 acres; population (1881), 10,097; (1901), 


zinc mining and calcination of ores, the; industries of Biscay 11,966. 
are declining, through peninsular and foreign competition j BiSi 


; , . are aeo ining, tmmigh peiimsuiar and loreign competition, BiSllOp Stortforcis a market town and railway 
especiaily those cunuected^with wool, petroleum, tanneries, station in the Hertford parliamentary division of liertford- 
and the export ot hsh, in particular “sard inas.^ The shire, England, on the Stort, 14 miles E.N.E. of Hertford, 
kshing fioet, huivever, still consists of several hundred The old church of vSt MiehaeTs has been restored and a 
' ' ' boys, iinother hosjutal opened. There are also grammar schools and other 

very important industry js the mannlacture of dynamite first-class educational establishments, including the Roman , „ 

and other ^ Gaidacauo, closely connected with Catholic convent of St Mary. The church of St Joseph - 

‘ Induing interestB. ^ 1 here ai e ^ also potteries, paper, established. There are important cattle and ' 

soap, aiicl^ shoe tactones, lioiir mnls and binwerms, and the jnarkets. Area of civil parish (an urban district), ' b 

iminy spnngs and spas are 3285 acres; population (1881), 6704; (1891), 6595; ’ v-,1 

• of ,Sj..uth The chief Romvc ^ ■ ] 

w ■ )) ”1 hrrLlctivkriJtd . Bishop Wearmouth. See SUKDISIILAKB. ' / ^ \ \ 


Bishop Wearmoytha See Sukdeulakb. • 


oris the veins pro- Biskra, a town in Algeria, capital of a canton in the ’ ’ J; 
05^ persons were department of Constantine, 150 miles by rail S. by W: , ' ’;C 






lit 76 in outside en> of Constantine. It is' in communication with Philippe villa A b:) 

iron orb in J.898 — by a railway 'which is to be extended as far as Tuggurt . 
i than in 189v, 3.’*he and Warglu. Since 1894-95 Biskra has ^rown into great 
nite, or rubio, of all repute as a winter residence, laying itself out rapidly 
250,000 tons, on an hotels, villas, and casinos. The climate is uncommonly 
and 1898 the red healthy, the sky, serene, and there is very seldom any i*ain. ^ 

B in 1898 , and tvill i enjoy execHenk sanitary conditions. ‘ Only 700 ih 18^0 ' 








BISMARCK 


I iiuiaber of visitors every winter reaches an average ot 
' # •'>0 000 The local population in 1880 was 0955 ; in IBOl, 

Tibi in 1900, 8-117. 

I . BiSfMItrelCs capital of Burleigh county, North 

I Dakota, IT. 8 . A., and caiatal of the state. It is situated 

I ^ little south of the centre of the ^state, on the east bank 

t. the Missouri river, at an altitude of 1670 feet, and is 

f 0 Q the main line of the Northern Pacifie railway. The 

. , i-iver is navigable at high water for 1200 miles above this 

I' point, and much freight is shipped from here by this 

I::.;;.;! -i route. The state Capitol, -which, cost $500,000, is a fine 

I : building. Populaticn (1880), 1758; (1900), 3319. 

Bismarcicg Otto Edward Leopold vorig 

^ ' ' Prince, Duke of Lauenburo (1815-1898), the great 

^ German statesman, was born on Ist April 1815, at the 

b ! Manor House of Schoiiha-asen, his father’s seat in the 

I Mark of Brandenburg. The family has, since the 14th 

; ■ century, belonged to the landed gentry, and many mein- 

hers had held high office in the kingdom of Prussia. His 
; ' father (d. 1845), of whom he always spoke with much 

‘ affection, was a quiet, imassuming man, -who retired from 
'C " the army in early life with the rank of liittmeister. His 
; mother, a daughter of Mencken, cabinet secretary to the 

king, was a wmman of strong character and ability, who 

' had been brought up at Berlin under the )‘Aiif]darung.” 

Her ambition was centred in her sons, but Bismarck in his 
recollections of his childhood missed the influences of 
maternal tenderness. There were several children of the 
marriage, which took place in 1806, but all died in 
childhood except Bernhard (b. 1810, d. 1893), Otto, and 
’/ one sister, Malvina (b. 1827), who married in 1845 

; ’ Oscar von ArniiiL Young Bismarck wms educated in 

Berlin, first at a private scliool, then at the gynuiasiiiin of 
the Graiie Kloster (Grey Friars). At the age of seventeen 
lie went to the University of Gottingen, where he spent a 
I ■ ' ' little over a year; he joined the corps of the Hannoverana 

. and took a leading part in the social life of the students, j 

liis studies at Berlin, and in 1835 passed | 
the examinations which admitted him to the public service. 
He was intended for the diplomatic service, but spent 
; ' some months at xiix-Ia-Ghapeile in administrative work, 

and then was transferred to Potsdam and the judicial 
side. He soon retired from the public service; he con- | 
ceived a great distaste for it, and had shown himself 
defective in discipline and regularity. In 1839, after 
his mother’s death, lie undertook, with his brother, the 
, ' ' management of the family estates in Pomerania ; at this 

time most of the estate attached to Sclionliausen had 
to be »sold. In 1844, after tlie marriage of his sister, he 
f ' went to live with his father at Schonhaiisen. He and his 

brother took an active part in local affairs, and in 1846 
■’ ' he appointed Deic/ikauj^tmann, an office in which he 

was responsible for the care of the dykes by which the 
' " country, in the neiglibouiiiood of the Elbe, was preserved 

'T , " ' from inundation. During these years ho travelled in 
T I/; England, France, and Switzerland. The inffuence of his 
, . ' ■ . > mother, and his oto wide reading and critical character, 

: - V / made him at one time inclined to hold liberal opinions on 
4 ' " government and religion, but he was strongly aft'ected by 

S 7 5 the religious revival of the early years of the reign of 
, ■ Frederick William IV.; his opinions underwent a great 

1 ; ; change, and under the inffuence of the neighbouring 
. <5ountry gentlemen he acquired those strong principles in 
; , ".favour of monarchical government as the expression of the 


substitute for 'tlio representative of the lower nobility of his 
district in the Estates-General, 'which -were in that ' 
year summoned to Berlin. Ho took Ids scat with 
the Extreme Iliglit, and distinguished himself by, 
the vigour and originality with which he defended ' 
the rights of tlio king and the Christian monarchy against 
the Liberals. When the revolution broke out in the 
following year he offered to bring the peasants of Schoii- 
liausen to Berlin in order to defend the king against the 
revolutionary party, and in the last meeting of the Estates 
voted in a minority of two against the address thanking 
the king for granting a constitution. He did not sit in 
any of the assemblies summoned during the revolutionary 
year, but took a very active part in the formation’ of a 
union of the Conservative party, and was one of the 
founders of the ]\^(iw Frtissimi Gazette^ better knowdi as 
the KrewzzeiFmg^ which has since then been the organ of 
the Monarcliical party in Prussia. In the new^ parlitmient 
'which was elected at the beginning of 1849, he sat for 
Brandenburg, and was one of the most frequent and most 
incisive^ speakers of what was called the Junker party. 

He took a prominent part in the discussions on the new 
Prussian constitution, always defending the power of the 
king. His speeches of this period vshow great debating 
skill, combined vith strong originality and imagination. 

His constant tlienie 'was, that the party disputes w^ere a 
struggle for power between the forces of revolution, which 
derivecl their strength from the fighters on the barricades, 
and the Ghristian monarchy, and that between these opposed 
princq^les no compromise was possible. He took also a con-' 
siderable part in the debates on the foreign policy of the 
Prussian Government; he defended the Government for 
not accepting the Frankfort constitution, and opposed the 
})olicy of Badowitz, on the ground that the Prussian king 
w^onld be subjected to the control of a non-Prussian parliu' 
inent. The only thing, he said, that had come out of the 
revolutionary year unhanned, and had saved Prussia from 
dissoliiiion and Germany from anarchy, was the Prussian 
army and the Prussian civil service ; and in the debates ots 
foreign policy he opposed tlie numerous plans for bringing ■ 
about tlie union of Germany, by subjecting the Crown and 
Prussia to a common German parliament. He had a scat 
in t].io parliament of Erfurt, but only went there in order ■ 
to o].)pose the constitution which the Parliament hfid ' ' 
framed. He foresaw that the ’[)Qlicy of the Govenimeiit' 
would lead it into a position wlieu it would have to fight ' 
against Austria on behalf of a constitution by which 
Prussia itself would be dissolved, and he was, therefore^ ’ ‘ ■ 
one of the few j^rominent politicians who defended the 
compfiete change of fi'ont which followed the surrender of 
Olrailtz. . ^ -b 

It was probably Ms speeches on German policy which ; ^ 
induced the king to appoint him Prussian representative . ‘ 
at the restored Diet of Frankfort in 1851, The . ^ 

appointment was a bold one, as he was entirely 
without diplomatic experience, but he justified 
the confidence placed in him. During the eigh.t years he ■ 
spent at FraiiHort he acquired an unrivalled knowledge of . 
German politics. He was often useM for important missions, 
as in 1852, when he was sent to Vienna, He was entrusted - 
with the negotiations by which the duke of Augustenburg^ 
was persuaded to assent to the arrangements by which hb ' 
resigned Ms claims to Bchles'v^ig and Holstein. The period . , 
he spent at Frankfort, ho-wever, was of most iinpjortancev ; ■ 
because of the change it brought about in Ms own piolitiedl;’ ‘ 
opinions. When he went to Fuinkfort he was still under v b 
the influence of the extreme Prussian Conservatives, men " ' 
like the Gerhch% who regarded the maintenance 'of the!, 
principle of the Christian monarchy against the revblutiqfi! b ; 
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prcpai’ed on this ground for a close alliance with Austria,^ 
‘I’le foiiHcl, lK,nvevor, a deliberate intention on the ]>ai't of 
Austria to liund^le Prussia, and to degrade her. freon the 
poaition of an equal Power, and fdso g]:eat jealousy of 
Ih'ussia anioug the sniailer Germn-n ])rinc(‘s, many of whom 
owed tlit»-ir riji'ones to tJie Prussian soldiers, who, as in 
Baxony and Baden, had erusiaxl the insiirgents.^ ^ ^ ^ 
therefore came to the c<)nehioioii that if Prussia wvas to 
regain the ]>osition she had lost she nmst be prepared for 
tlio opi’josition of Austria, and must Btrengthen herself l:>y 
alliances willi other Powers. The solidarity of Conserva- 
tive interests appeared to liiiii now a dangerous fiction. 
At the time of the Crimean war he advocated alliance 
with Bussia., and it •^^'as to a great extent o-wing to his 
advice that iVussia did not join the western Pow-ers. 
Afterwards he urged a good understanding with 
Napoleon, but liis advice was met by the insuperable 
otjectlon of the king to any alliance with a ruler of 
revolutionary origin. 

The change of ministry which follow^ed the establishinent 
of a regency in 1857 made it desirable to appoint a new 
: envoy at Frankfort, and in 1858 Bismarck was appointed 
■ ■ ainbfissador at St Petersburg, where he remained for four 
years. During this period he acquired some knowledge of 
Eiissian and gained the warm regard of the Tsar, as W'ell 
as of the Dow-ager-Empress, herself a Prussian jn'incess. 
During the first trvo years he had little influence on the 
Prussian Government ; the Liberal ministers distrusted his 
known opinions on y)arliainentary government, and the 
monarchical feeling of the prince regent was offended by 
Bismarck’s avowed readiness for alliance wdtli the Italians 
and his disregard of the rights of other princes. The failure 
of the ministry, and the estrangement betw'een the king and 
the Liberal party, opened to him tlie way to power. Boon, 
who w’as appointed Minister of War in 1861, was an old 
friend of his, and through him Bismarck was tlicncefor^vard 
kept closely informed of the condition of affairs in Berlin, 
On several oceaisioris the prospect of entering the ministry 
W’as open to him, but notliing came of it, apparently i 
because he required a free hand in foreign affairs, and 
tiffs the king was not. prepared to gi\^e him. When an 
acute crisis arose out of the refusal of parliament, in 
ISO 2, to vote tlie money required for the reorgaiihation of 
the army, which the Icing and Boon had carried tlirough, 
lie 'was summoned to Beiiin ; but the king was still unable 
■ to make up his mind to appoint him, although ho felt 
' that Bismarck was the only man wlio liad the courage 
, and capacity for conducting the struggle %vith pjirlia- 
ment. He was, therefore, in June, made ambassador at 
Park as a temijorary expedient. Tixere he had the oppor- 














i feared that he might bring down the monarchy with him. 

I Standing almost alone he succeeded in the task he had 
I undertaken. For four years he ruled without a budget, 
j talking advantage of an omission in the constitution which 
I did 3 iot specify what w^as to happen in ease the Crowm and 
; the ttvo Houses could not agree on a Imdget. The conffict 
j of the ministers and the House assumed at times tlie form of 
bitter personal hostility; in 1863 the ministers refused any 
longer to attend the sittings, and Bismarck challenged 
Yirchow, one of his strongest opponents, to a duel, wffffch, 
hoAA^ever, did not take place. In 1852 he had fought a 
duel with pistols against George von Yinclre, a political 
opponent. In June 1863, as soon as parliament had 
risen, Bismarck published ordmauces controlling the 
liberty of the press, which, though in accordance with 
the letter, seemed opposed to the intentions of the con- 
stitution, and it was on this occasion that the crown 
prince, hitherto a silent opponent, publicly dissociated 
himself from the policy of his father’s ministers, Bisniarck 
depended for his position solely on the confidence of the 
king, and the necessity for defending himself against the 
attempts to destroy this confidence added greatly to the 
suspiciousness of his nature. He was, however, really 
indispensable, for his resignation must he follo^ved by k 
Liberal ministry, parliamentary control over the army, 
and probably the abdication of the king. Not only, therefore, 
was he secure in the continuance of the king’s support, but 
he had also the complete control of foreign affairs. Thus 
he could afford to ignore the criticism of the House, and 
the king was obliged to acquiesce in the policy of a minister 
tci whom he owed so much. 

He soon gave to the policy of the monarchy a resolution 
which had long been wanting. Y'lien the emperor of 
Austria summoned a meeting of the German 
princes at Frankfort to discuss a reform of the ^orej^is 
confederation Bismarck insisted tliat the king 
of Prussia must not attend. He remained away, and his 
absence in itself made the congress unavailing. There can 
bo no doiilxt that from the time he entered on office 
Bismarck was determined to bring to an issue tlie long 
struggle for supreiimoy in Germany, between the house of 
Hapsbiirg and the house of Hoheuzollern. Before he was 
able to complete his preparations for this, two unforeseen 
occurrences completely altered the Euro]3ean situation, and 
caused the conffict to be postponed for three years. The 
first was the outbreak of rebellion in Poland. Bismarck, 
an inheritor of the older Prussian traditions, and recollecting 
how^ much of the greatness of Prussia had been gained at 
the expense of the Poles, offered his helji to tlie Tsar. By 
this he placed himself in opposition to the universal 
feeling of ^Yestern Europe ; no act of his life added so 
much to the repulsion with which at this time he was 
regarded as an enemy of liberty and right. He won, 
ho-wever, the gratitude of the Tsar and the support of 
Piussia, w^hich in the next years was to be of vital service 
to him. Even more serious were the difficulties arising in 
Denmark. On the death of the Idng in 1863 Prince 
Frederic of Augiistenburg came for'vvard as claimant to 
the duchies of Sclileswig-Holstem which had hitherto been . 
joined to the crown of Denmark. He was strongly 
supported by the whole German nation and by many of its 
princes. Bismarck, however, once more was obliged to , 
oppiosG the current of national feeling, which imperiously 
demanded that the German duchies should be rescued from 
a foreign yoke, Prussia was bound by the treaty of,-; 
London, •which guaranteed the integrity of the Danii^h- 
monarchy; to have disregarded this would have been to. 
bring about a coalition against Germany similar to that of ' 
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were to lose the duchies, he desired that Prussia should 
acquire them, and to recognize the xiugustenbui'g claims 
would make this impossible. His resistance to the national 
desire made him appear a traitor to his country. To check 
the agitation he turned for help to Austria; and an alliance 
of the two joint Powers, so lately at variance, was formed. 
He them falsified all the predictions of the opposition by 
going to war with Denmark, not, as they had required, in 
support of Augustenburg, but on the ground that the king 
of Denmark had violatecl his promise not to oppress his 
German subjects. Austria continued to act with Prussia, 
and, after the defeat of the Danes, at the Peace of Vienna 
the sovereignty of the duchies was surrendered to the 
two allies — the first step towards annexation by Prussia. 
There is no part of Bismarckh diplomatic work which 
deserves such careful study as these events. Watched as 
he was by countless enemies at home and abroad, a single 
false step would have brought min and disgrace on him- 
self ; the growing national excitement would have burst 
through all restraint, and again, as fifteen years before, 
Germany divided and unorganized would have had to 
capitulate to the orders of foreign Powers. 

The Peace of Vienna left him once more free to return 
to his older policy. Por the next eighteen months he 
was occupied in preparing for war with Austria. 
War%ysth alone Responsible; he 

undertook it deliberately as the only means of 
securing Prussian ascendancy in Germany. The actual 
cause of dispute was the disposition of the conquered 
duchies, for Austria now wished to put Augustenburg in 
as chike, a plan to which Bisina,rck would not assent. In 
1865 a provisional arrangement was made by the treaty 
of Gastein, for Bismarck was not yet ready. lie would not 
risk a war unless he was certain of success, and for this he 
recpiired the alliance of Italy and French support ; both 
he secured diiriog the next year. In October 1865 he 
visited Hapoleon at Biarritz and Paris. Ho formal treaty 
was made, but Hapoleon promised to regard fa vourably an 
extension of Prussian power in Germany ; while Bismarck 
led the emperor to believe that Prussia would help him in 
extending the frontier of France. A treaty of alliance 
with Italy was arranged in tlie spring of 1866; and 
Bismarck then with iiiiich difficulty overcame the reluct- 
ance of the king to embark in a war with his old ally. 
The results of the war entirely justified his calculations. 
Prussia, though opposed by all the German states except a 
few principalities in the north, completely defeated all her 
enemies, and at the end of a few weeks the whole of 
Germany lay at her feet. 

The war of 1866 is more than that of 1870 the crisis 
of modern German history. It finally settled the contro- 
versy which had begun more than a hundred 
years before, and left Prussia the dominant 
power in Germany. It determined that the 
unity of Q errnany should be brought about not’ by revo- 
lutionary means as in 1848, not as in 1849 had been 
attempted by voluntary agreement of the princes, not by 
Austria, but by the sword of Prussia. This was the great 
work of BismarclPs life ; he had completed the programme 
foreshadowed in his early speeches, and finished the work 
of Frederick the Great. It is also the turning-point in 
Bismarck^s own life. Having secured the dominance of 
the crown in Prussia and of Prussia in Germany, he could 
afibrd to make a reconciliation with the parties which had 
been Ms cMef opponents, and turn to them for help in 
building up a new Germany. The settlement of 1866 
was peculiarly Ms work. We must notice, first, how in 
arranging the terms of peace he opposed the king and the 
military party who wished to advance on Vienna and annex 
part of Austrian Silesia ; with greater foresight he looked 
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to renewing the old friendship with Austria, and insisted 
(even with the threat of resignation) that no territory 
should be demanded. The southern states he treated with 
equal moderation, and thereby was able to arrange an 
oflensive and defensive alliance with them. On the other 
hand, in order to secure the complete control of Horth 
Germany, which was his immediate object, he required that 
the whole of Hanover, Hesse Cassel, Hesse Nassau, and 
the city of Frankfort, as well as the Elbe duchies, should 
be absorbed in Prussia. He then formed a separate con- 
federation of the North German states, but did not 
attempt to unite the whole of Germany, partly because of 
the internal difficulties which this -would have produced, 
partly because it would have brought about a war with 
France. In the new confederation he became sole respon- 
sible minister, with the title Bwides-Kanzler ; this position 
he held till 1890, in addition to his former post of premier 
minister. In 1871 the title was altered to lieichs-Kcmder, 
The reconciliation with the Prussian parliament lie effected 
by bringing in a bill of indemnity for the money which had 
been spent without leave of p>arliament. The Eadicals 
still continued their opposition, hut he thereby made 
possible the formation of a large party of moderate 
Liberals, who thenceforw^ard supported him in liis new 
Nationalist jiolicy. He also, in the constitution for the 
new confederation, introduced a general Diet elected by 
universal sufirage. This w^as the chief demand of the 
revolutionists in 1848 ; it was one to wMch in his early life 
he had been strongly opposed. His experience at Frank- 
fort had diminished his dislike of popular representation, 
and it was probably to the advice of Lassalle that his 
adopjtion of universal suffrage was due. He first publicly 
proposed it just before the war; by carrying it out, not- 
withstanding the apprehensions of many Liberal politicians, 
he placed the new constitution on a firmer base than would 
otherwise have been possilde. 

TJpj to 1866 he had ahvays appeared to be an opponent 
of the National party in Gennany, no-w lie becanie their 
leader. His next task -was to comp]-et(^ the work which 
•was half -finished, and it wavS tliis which brought about the 
second of the gieat wars which he undertook. 

The relations with Napoleon form one of the most inter- 
esting but obscurest episodes in Bismarck’s career. V'e 
have seen that he did not share the common 
prejudice against co-operation with France. He 
found Napoleon willing to aid Prussia as lie had 
aided Piedmont, and wnis ready to accept his 
assistance. There wars this difference, that he asked only 
for neutrality, not armed assistance, and it is improbable 
that he ever intended to alienate any German tenitoiy ; 
he showed himself, however, on more than one occasion 
ready to discuss plans for extending French territory on 
the side of Belgium and Switzerland. Napoleon, who had 
not anticipiated the rapid success of Prussia, after the 
battle of Koniggrlitz at the request of Austria came for- 
ward as mediator, and there were a few days during which 
it was p>robable that Prussia would have to meet a French 
attempt to dictate terms of peace, Bismarck in this crism 
by deferring to the empjeror in apipearance avoided the 
danger, but he knew that he had been deceived, and the 
cordial understanding was never renewed. Imniediatcly 
after an armistice had been arranged, Benedetti, at the 
orders of the French Government, demanded as recom- 
pehse a large tra^ct of German territory on the left bank of 

the Bhine. This Bismarck peremptorily refused, declaring 

that he wmuld rather M -^var. Benedetti then made 
another pu'oposal, submitting a draft treaty by which 
France was to support Prussia in adding the South German 
states to the new confederation, and Germany w^as to sup- 
port France in the annexation of Luxemburg and Belgium. 
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Bismarck discussed, but did not conclude tbe treaty ; he 
kept, however, a copy of the draft in Benedetti’s hand- 
writing, and X)ublisbed it in the Times in the suminer of 
1870 so as to injure the credit of Napoieoii in England. 
Tlie failure of the scheme made a contest witdi France 
inevitable, at least unless the Germans were willing to 
forgo the p)urpose of completijig the work of German 
unity, and during the next four years the two nations were 
Crrch preparing for the struggle, and each watching to take 
the other at a disadvantage. 

It is necessary, tlieii, to keep in mind the general situa- 
tion in considering Bismai*ck\s conduct in the months 
immediately preceding the war of LS70. In 18(57 there 
was a dispute regarding the liglit to garrison Luxemburg. 
Bismarck them ]»rodu«M-‘d tbe secret treaties with the 
soutliern stat(‘s, an act, which wtis, as it were, a challenge 
to France by tlie wiioio of Germany. During the next 
three years the TJitramontane party lio])ed to bring about 
an anti-Prussian revolution, and Napoleon was -working for 
an alliance witli Austria, wliere Beast, an old opponent of 
Bismarck’s, w'as chancellor. Bismarck wns doubtless well 
informed as to the progress of the negotiations, for he had 
established intimate relations witli the Hungarians. The 
pressure at home for comjdetiiig the work of German unity 
rvas so strong that he could with difficulty resist it, and in 
1870 he was much embarrassed by areipiiest from Baden to 
be admitted to the confederation, which he had to refuse. 
It is therefore not surprising that he eagerly welcomed the 
opportunity of gaining the goodwill of Spain, and sup- 
ported by all the means in his power the otier made by 
Marshal Prim that Prince Leoj^oid of Ilohenzollern should 
]:)e chosen king of that country. It was only by liis urgent 
and repeated representations that the prince was persuaded 
against his will to accept. The negotiations were carried 
out with the greatest secrecy, but as soon as the acceptance 
was made known tlie French Government intervened and 
declared tint iha project was inadiiiissil.de. Bismardt was 
liway at Yarzin, but on Ins instructions tbe Prussian 
Fiweign Office in answer to incpiiries denied all knowledge 
or res}>onsibility. This was necessary, because it would 
have caused a bad impression in Germany had he gone to 
war with France in support of the prince’s candidature. 
The king, by receiving Benedetti at Ems, departed from 
the policy of reserve Bismarek himself adopted, and 
Bismarck (wlio had now gone to Berlin) found himself 
in a position of such difficulty that he contemplated 
resignation. The French, however, by changing and 
extending their demands enabled him to find a cause of 
war of such a nature that the whole of Germany -would be 
united against French aggression. France asked for a letter 
of apology, and Benedetti personally requested from the king 
a promise that he would never allow the candidature to be 
resumed. Bismarck published the telegram in which this 
information and the refusal of the king w’cre conveyed, 
but by omitting part of tlie telegram made it appear 
that the recjnest and refusal had both been conveyed in a 
more abrupt form than had really been the case. But even 
apai’t -from this, the publication of the French demand, 
which could not be complied with, must have brought 
about-a war."' 

It was not till many years later that our knowledge of these 
events{ which is still incomplete) was established; in 1S94 the j)ubli- 
eatiou of the memoirs of the king of Kumania showed, what had 
hitherto been denied, that Bismarck had taken a leading part in 
' urging the election of tlio prince of Hoheuzollern. It was in 1892 
, that the language used by Bismarek inniself made it necessary for 
the German Govermnent to publish the original form of the Erns 
telegram. 

• Bismai-ck aceoinpanied the 

' headquarters of the army, as he had done in 1S66. He was 
.present at the battle of Gravelotte and at the surrender of 
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Sedan, and it was on the morning of 2nd September that he 
had his famous meeting wdth Napoleon after the surrender 
of the emperor. He accompanied the king to Paris, and 
spent many months at Yersailies. Here he was occupied 
chieiiy with the arrangements for admitting the southern 
states to the confederation, and the establishment of the 
empire. He also underwent much anxiety lest the efforts 
of Thiers to bring about an interference by the neutral 
powers might be successful. He had to carry on the 
negotiations with the French preliminary to the surrender 
of Paris, and to enforce upon them the German terms of 
peace. 

For Bismarck’s political career after 1870 we must refer 
to the article on Gejimanv, for he was theneeforw^u-d 
entirely absorbed in the affairs of his country. 

The foreign policy he controlled absolutely. 

As chancellor ho -was responsible for the whole internal 
policy of the eiiqjire, and his iiiliiience is to be seen in 
every department of state, especially, ho-vsmvei’, in the 
great change of policy after 1878. Dui’ing the earlier 
period the estrangement from the Conservatives, -which Iiad 
begun in 1866, became very marked, and brought about 
a violent quarrel wdth many of his old friends, wdiicli 
culminated in the celebrated Arnim trial. He incurred 
much criticism during the struggle -Nvith the Bomaii 
Catholic' Church, and in 1873 he was shot at and slightly 
•wounded by a youth called Bullmann, who professed to he 
an adherent of the Cleiical party. Once before, in 1866, 
just before the outbreak of war, his life had been attempted 
by a young man called Cohen, a native of Wiirtemberg, who 
wished to save Germany from a fratricidal war. In 1872 
he retired from the presidency of the Pnissij-tn ministry, but 
returned after a few’- moiitbs. On several occasions he offered 
to retire, but the emperor always refuscxl his consent, on 
the last time -with the -word ‘‘Never.” In 1877 he took a 
long leave of absence for ten months. His licaltli at this 
time was very bad. In 1878 he presided over the Congress 
of Berlin. The following years -were chiefly occupkd, 
besides foreign affairs, which -were always his first care, 
with important commercial reforms, and he held at this 
time also the office of Prussian Minister of Trade in 
addition to his other posts. During this period his 
relations with the Beichstag were often very unsatisfactory, 
and at no time did he resort so freely to prosecutions in 
the law-courts in order to injure Iiis opponents, so that the 
expression ]Us7mvrc]c-B(deidigtiny was invented. He w^as 
engaged at this time in a great struggle -with the Social- 
Democrats, whom lie tried to crush by exceptional penal 
laws. The death of the Emperor William in 1889 made a 
serious difference in his position. He had been bound to 
him by a long term of loyal service, which had been 
rewarded with equal loyalty. For Iiis relations to the 
Emperor Frederick and William II., and for the events 
connected with his dismissal from office in March 1890, W’e 
must refer to the articles under those names. 

After his retirement he resided at Friedrichsriih, near 
Hamburg, a house on his Lauenburg estates. His criti- 
cisms of the Government, given sometimes in conversation, 
sometimes in the columns of the Hamhurger Kachricliten^ 
caused an open bre^ach between him and the emperor: 
and Caprivi, in a circular despatch -which -was afterwards 
published, warned all German envoys that no real import- 
ance must he attached to what he said. When he visited 
Yienna for his son’s wedding the German ambassador, 
Prince Eeuss, was forbidden to take any notice of him. 
A reconciliation was efliected in 1893. In 1895 his 
eightieth birthday was celebrated with great enthusiasm : 
the Beichstag alone, owing to the opposition of the 
Clericals and the vSocialists, refused to vote an address. 
In 1891 he had been elected a member of the Reichstag, 


but be never took bis seat. He died at Friedrichsrub, 
31st July 1898. 

Bismarck was inade a count in 1865 ; in 1871 lie received tlie 
rank of Fiirst (prince). On liis retirement the emperor created 
iiim duke of Ijaiienburg, hut he never used the title, which is not 
inlierited by his son. In 1866 he received £60,000 as his share of 
the donation voted by the Keichstag for the victorious generals. 
With this he purchased the estate of Varzin in Pomerania, which 
lieiiceforth he used as a country residence in preference to Schbn- 
haiisen. In 1871 the emperor presented him. with a large part 
i)f tlie domains of th.e duchy of Lauenhiirg. On his seventieth 
hirthday a large sum of money (£270,000) w'as raised by public 
subscription, of which half was devoted to repurchasing the 
estate of Schbiihausen for him, and the rest was used by him to 
4 jBtabiish a fund for the assistance of schoolmasters. As a young 
iiiau he was an officer in the laiidwelir and militia, and in addition 
to his civil honours he was eventually raised to the rank of 
.('oiieraL Among the numerous orders lie received wc may .men- 
tion that he was the lirst Protestant on whom the Pope bestowed 
t;ho order of Christ ; this was done after the cessation of the 
.Kulturkampf and the reference of the dispute with Spain con- 
cerning the Caroline Islands to the arbitration of the Pope. 

Bismarck’s wife died in 1894. lie loft one daughter and two 
sons. Herbert, the elder, was wounded at Mars-le-Tour, after- 
wards entered the Foreign office, acted as private secretary to 
his father, and then became secretary of state for Foreign alfairs 
and Prussian minister. .He conducted many of the negotiations 
with Great Britain on colonial alfairs. He retired at the same 
time as his father. The second son, William, who w’as president 
of the province of Prussia, died in 1901. 

Authoimties. — The literature on Bismarck’s life is very exten- 
sive, and it is only possible to enumerate a few of the most important 
books. The first place belongs to his own works. These include 
his own memoirs, published after liis death, under the title 
Gedanhen und Brirmenmgcn- ; there is an English translation, 
JHsmarek: his lleflectioiis mid Ilewiniscences^ Smith, Elder, and Co., 
1898. They are incomplete, but contain very valuable discus- 
sions on particular points. The speeches are of the greatest 
importance both for his character and for political history ; of 
tlie nuineroiis editions that by Hoest Kohl, in twelve volumes 
(Stuttgart, 1893-94), is the best ; there is a cheap edition in 
Reclam’s Universal Bihliothek, Bismarck was an admirable letter- 
writer, and numbers of his private letters have been published ; 
a collected edition has been brought out by Horst Kohl. His letters 
to Ins wdfe were published by Prince Herbert Bismarck in 1900. 
A translation of a small selection of the private letters was pub- 
lished in 1870 by F. Maxse. Of great value for the years 1851- 
1858 is the correspondence with General L. v. Gerlach, wffiich has 
been edited by Horst Kohl. A selection of the political letters, 
ill four volumes, has been published under the title PoUtische 
Bne/e (Berlin, 1889-93), but it is badly arranged. Of far greater 
importance are the collections of despatches and state papers 
-edited by Herr v. Poschinger. These include four volumes en- 
titled Preussen im Bundestag^ 1851-59 (1882-84), which contain 
his despatches during the time he was at Frankfort. Next in 
importance are tivo works, Bisniarch aU Volkmirth and Akteii- 
stilcke zur Wirthschaftspoliiik des Fursten Bismareki which are 
part of the eolleetion of state papers, AktenstiiUce zur GescMchte 
dor fVirtJischa/isjpoUHk in Preussen. They contain full informa- 
tion on Bismarck’s commercial policy, including a number of 
important state papers. A useful general collection is that by 
Ludwig- PIahn, in five volumes, wbieh includes a selection from 
letters, speeches, and newspaper articles. These collections have 
only been possible owing to the extreme generosity wdiiob Bismarck 
showed in permitting the publication of documents;’ he always 
professed to have no secrets. A full account of the diplomatic 
liistory from 1863 to 1866 is given by Sybel in Die Begriliidxmg 
(Munich, 1889-94), written with tlie help of 
the Prussian archives. The two last volumes, covering 1866-70, 
are of less value, as he was not able to use the archives for this 
period. Poschinger has also edited a series of works in wdiich 
anecdotes, records of interviews and conversations are I’ecorded ; 
they are, however, of very unequal value. They are Bismarck 
und die ParlianwntaHeTt IM/rst Bismarck xmd der Bwndesraiky 
Die Ansprache des Fursten Bismarck, Neite Tischgesp'oehe, and 
Bismarck und die Biplomaten, Selections from these have been 
published in English by Ohahles Lowe, The Tahletalk of Prince 
Bismarck, and by Sidney "W h itm an, Conversations wUh BmnaTck. 
There is no satisfactory biography in German ; the most ambitious 
is that by Hans Blum, Bismarck und, seine Zeit (Munich, 1894). 
By far tlie fullest guide to bis life is by Houst Kohl, Bismarck- 
Begesten (Leipzig, i891-92), which contains a record of Bismarck’vS 
actions on each day, with references to and extracts from his 
letters and speeches. Hesekiel’s Das Bxwh des Grafen Bismarck 
is pleasantly written, but is now quite out of date. There is a 
good translation by K. B, H. Mackemhe (London, 1870). For the 


works of Moeitz Busc.h, which contain graphic 2 >iotures of liis 
daily life, see the article Busch. There are several jieriodical 
publications devoted to the collection of documents bearing on 
Bismarck’s lifo ; of these much the most valuable is the Bisxnarck- 
Jahrhich, edited by Hoest Kohl, PIerr v. Poschinger also 
brought out a Bismarck Portfeuil le. Tiiere are Engl ish biographies 
by Charles Lowe, Bisim,rck, a Political Biography (2 voLs. 
Loud. ) ; revised edition in 1 vol. 1895 ; and by James Headlam, 
(Putnam’s, 1899). (j. w. Hk.) 

Bismarcli Archipelago^ See Kew Getnea 

and Melanesia. 

BIstritZ (Hungarian, Besztereze), an ancient town 
(now corporate) of Eastern Hungary, 48 miles 'N.E. by E. 
of Kolosvar ; capital of the county of Beszterczc-ISraszdd, 
with 12,081 iuliabitants. It is surrounded with the 
ruins of ancient bastions and towers; but in 1857 a great 
portion of the old town was burnt down. There are a 
Lutheran church, a gyninasiuin, religious houses of the 
Miiioiite and Piarist orders, an agricultural school, and 
hospitals. Its markets are much frequented, and an active 
trade is carried on with Eumania. 

BItiiSg or Betlis. (1) A vilayet of Asiatic Turkey, 
on the Arinenian plateau, situated to the W. and S.W. 
of Lake Van. It is a high-lying |;)astoral and agri- 
cultural country, with fertile, well -watered plains, rich 
pastures, and liigh rugged mountaius, completely dis- 
forested. The climate is healthy, but the winter, which 
lasts six to seven months, is severe. There are many iniuerai 
springs, and much unworked mineral wmlth. Carpets 
and cotton cloths are made, and gum, yellow-berries, furs, 
kc., are exported. Population, 400,000 (Moslems, 
254,000; Christians, 142,000; Yezidis, 4000). (2) The 
cajrital of the vilayet, Armenian Faghesh, altitude 4700 
feet, picturesquely situated in the deep valley of the 
Bitlis Cbai, on the principal road from the jilateau to 
Mesoqmtamia. It has chalybeate and suljihur springs, 
which are much used, and is the seat of an American 
mission with schools for boys and girls. Bitlis has 
always been a turbulent city, peojiled chiefly by Ivhrds 
and Armenians, and until 1836 it was ruled by a semi- 
independent Kfird Bey. On the 25th October 1895 there 
was a massacre of . Armenians wirich commenced and 
ended by bugle -call. Population, 38,000 (Moslems, 
20,500 ; Christians, 17,500). 

Bittcrfeidg a town of Prussia, province of Saxony, 
26 miles K. from Leipzig by rail, on the river Mulde. It 
manufactures drain-pipes, paper-roofing, and macMuery, 
and has saw-mills. Several coal-mines are in the vicinity. 
The town, wffiich dates from at least the 12th century, was 
built by Dutch immigrants. Population (1885), 7596; 
(1895), 10,636 ; (1900), 11,839. 

Bi wa*? a lake in the province of Gini, Japan. It 
measures 36 miles in length by 12 in breadth, hits an 
area of 180 square miles, is about 330 feet above sea-level, 
and has an extreme depth of some 300 feet. There are 
only a few small, islands in the lake, the principal of 
them being Chikubu-shima at the northern end. 

Tradition alleges that Lake Biwa and the mountain of Fuji 
were produced siniultaneoiisly by an earthquake, in 286 n.c. On 
the west of the lake the mountains Hiei-zaii and Hira-yaina slope 
down almost to its margin, and on the east a wide plain extends 
towards the boundaries of the province of Mino. It is drained 
by a river flowing out of its southenvend, and taking its course 
I into the sea at Osaka. This river bears in suceession the names 
of Seta-gawa, trji-gawa, and Yodo-gawa. The lake abounds with 
fish, and the beauty of its scenery is rG,inarkabie. Small steam- 
boats ply constantly to the points of cliief interest, and around 
j its shores are to be viewed the Omi-no-hakkei, or '‘eiglit land- 
scapes of Omi ” ; naniciy, the lake silvering under an autumn 
moon as one looks down from Ishi-yania ; the snow at eve on 
Hira-yama ; the glow of sunset at Seta ; the groves and classic 
temple of Mii-dera as the evening bell sounds ; boats sailing- 
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home from Yabase ; cloudless peaks at Awaxii ; ram at niglitiull 
over Karasald ; and v'ild geese sweeping down to KataU. iiie 
lake is connected with Kyoto by a. canal constriu^od in loJO, ana 
is thus brought into water coniniiniicatioii with Osaka. 

Nino (1821-1873), Italian soldier, was 
horn on 2nd October 1821. While still a boy he was 
eorapelled by Ms parents to embrace a niaritinie career. 
After iiunierous adventures he returned to Italy in 184:6, 
loiiied the Giovine Italia, and, on 4th November 1847, 
inade himself conspicuous at Genoa by seizing the bridle 
of Charles Alberts horse and crying, ‘^Pass the Ticino, 
Sire, and we are all mth you.-’ He fought through the 
campaign of 1848, became captain under Garibaldi at 
Eomein 1849, taking prisoners an (3ntire French battalion, 
and gaining the gold medal for military valour. In 1859 
he coiniaanded a Garibixldian battalion, and gained^ the 
military cross of Savoy. Joining tlie ]\Iarsala expedition 
in 1860, he turned the day in favour of Garil)aldi at 
Calataiimi, was wounded at Palermo, but recovered in 
time to besiege Keggio in Calabria (21st August I860), 
and, though again wounded, took part in the battle of 
Volturno, where bis leg ”was broken. Elected deputy in 
1861, he endeavoured to reconcile Cavonr and Garibaldi. 
In 1866, at the head of the seventh division, he covered 
the Italian retreat from Custozza, refusing the Austrian 
iimtatioii to surrender. Created senator in February 
1870, he was in the following September given command 
of a division during the movement against Eoine, took 
Civita Yeccliia, and participated in the general attack upon 
Eome (20th September 1870). He died of cholera at 
Acliiii Bay in Sumatra en route for Batavia, whither he 
had gone in, command of a commercial expedition (16 th 
December 1873). (h. w. s.) 

Bizetj CBeorg’eS (properly AbEXANDBE Ghaeles 
LiMpolb) (1838-1875), French niusical couiposer, was bom 
at Boiigival, near Paris, on the 25th October 1838. He 
displayed musical ability a.t an early age, and was sent to 
the Paris Coiiservatoii:‘e, where he studied under Halevy 
and speedily di8ti,nguished himself, carrying off prizes for 
organ and fugue, Uiiid finally in 1857, after an ineffectual 
attempt in the previous year, the Grand Prix de Eome, 
A success of a different kind also befell him at this time, 
Offenbach, then manager of the Theilti’e des Bouffes- 
Pai’isieiis, had organized a competition for an operetta, 
in which young Bizet v'as awarded the first prize in con- 
j miction with Charles Lecoeq, the future composer of La 
Fllh de Mme, Anjfot, After the three years spent in 
Eome, an obligation imposed hj the French Government 
on the winners of the first prize at the Conservatoire, 
Eizet retmmed to Paris, wiiere he achieved a reputation 
as a pianist and aocoinpanist. On the 23rd of Septem- 
ber 1863, his first opera, Les Peclitnm.de Ferles, ivas 
brcaiglit out at the Theatre Lyrique, but owing possibly 
to the somewhat uninteresting nature of the story, the 
opera did not enjoy a very long run. The qualities dis- 
played by the composer, however, w^ere amply recognized, 
although the imisic was stated, by some critics, to exhibit 
traces of Wagnerian infiiience. Wagneiism at that period 
^ was a sort of spectre that haunted the imagination of 
many leading members of the musical press. It sufficed 
for a work to be at all out of the common for the epithet 
Wagnerian” to be applied to it The term, it may be 
Was intended to be condemnatory, and it was applied 
with little understanding as to its real meaning. The 
score of the Ptclmirs de Perles contains several charm- 
ing numbers; its dreamy melodies are w^ell adapted to 
' fit a story laid in Eastern climes, and the music reveals 
a decided dramatic temperament. BizePs second opera, 
La ^ Jolw Filh (U Perth^ produced at the TheiUre 
Lyrique on 26th December 1867, was scarcely a step in 
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advance. Founded on Sir Walter Scott novel, tMs opera 
lacks unity of style, and its pages are marred by con- 
cessions to the vocalist. One number has survived, the 
characteristic Bohemian dance which has been interpolated 
into the fourth act of Carmen, In his third opera 
Bizet returned to an Oriental subject. Pjamileh, a one- 
act opera given at the Opera Cornique on 22nd May 
1872, is certainly one of his most individual efforts. The 
music is impregnated with a fascinating Eastern flavour, 
and the entire work is a veritable artistic gem. Again 
were accusations of Wagnerism hurled at the composer’s 
head, and Pja/mileh did not achieve the success it un- 
doubtedly deserved. The composer ivas more fortunate 
with the incidental music he wn’ote to Alphonse DaudePs 
drama UArlesie^me, produced in October 1872. Different 
numbers from this arranged in the form of suites have 
often been heard in the concert-room. Barely have poetry 
and imagination been so w^ell allied as in these exquisite 
pages, wffiich seem to reflect the sunny skies of Provence. 
BizePs masterpiece, Carmen, -was brought out at the Opera 
Cornique on 3rd March 1875. Three months later the 
genial composer expired after a few- hours’ illness from a 
heart affection (3rd June). Before dying he had the satis- 
faction of knowing that Carmen had been accepted for 
production at Yienna, After the Austrian capital came 
Brussels, Berlin, and in 1878 London, when Caomien 
w’^as brought out at Her Majesty’s Theatre with immense 
success, Mine. Minnie Hank impersonating the heroine. 
The influence exercised by Bizet on dramatic music has 
been very great, and may be discerned in the realistic 
■works of the young Italian school, as well as in those 
of his own countrymen. Carmen may be said, in a 
measure, to constitute a fresh point of departure in French 
operatic music. Altlioiigli conceived according to the ideas 
then in vogue at the Opera Cornique theatre, and in its 
original form containing spoken dialogue, it is essentially 
inoderii in spirit, new^ and bold in its harmonic and instru- 
mental treatment. It clearly foreshado^vs tlie present 
evolution of the French 'Gyrical drama.” (a. He.) 

■ Bjorn ©borg" (Finnish, Pori), a district town of 
Finland, government of Abo-Bjorneborg, on the E. coast 
of the Gulf of Bothnia, at the iiioiith of the Ktirno. Lat. 
5H 8' N., long. 46" 0' E. Population, 11,669 in 1897, 
mostly Swxxles. Large vessels cannot enter its roadstead, 
and stop at Piafso. The town has siiipbuilding wharfs, one 
large saw -mill, mechanical works, and several tanneries 
and brickworks, the aggi'cgate returns of wdiich are about 
2,000,000 marks. Its foreign trade is considerable, the 
chief exports being timber, and the main imports flour and 
metals, 

BJornsorig BJernstJerne (1832 ), Nor- 

W’egian poet, novelist, and dramatist, was born on the 8th 
December 1832, at the farmstead of Bjdrgen, in K\Ikne, 
in Osterdalen, a verj?* remote district of Norwmy. In 1837 
his father, wdio had been priest of Kvikne, wms transferred 
to the parish of Noesset, in Eomsdalen ; in this romantic 
place the childhood of Bjornson w'^as spent. In 1841 he 
’Was sent to school at the neighbouring town of Molde. 
At the age of 17 he Avas sent to Christiania to study for tLe 
University ; his instinct for poetry was already a-wakenecl, 
and indeed he had -written verses from his ele%^enth year, 
lie took his degree at the University of Christiania in 
1852, and began to w^ork as a journalist, especially as a 
dramatic critic. His prc>gress was, however, slow. It was 
not until 1856 that in Thrond, the earliest of his short 
stories, he began to de.velop his real talent. In 1857 
appeared Synndve SolbaJAen, the first of Bjornson’s peasant- 
novels; in 1858 this was follow^ed by Arne, in 1860 by 
A Ilafpy Boy, and in 18t)8 by The Fisher Maiden . . These 
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arc tJie most iinjwrtant specimens of his “ bonde-fortel- 
liiio-er^’ or peasant-tales — a section of Ms literary work 
winch has made a profound impression in Ms own country, 
and has made him popular throughout the world. 
These novels were full of freshness and beauty combined 
with remarkable realism. Twn) of these tales, Ante and 
Symiove Solhah'ken^ jire nearly perfect, and oifer jjerhaps 
filler examples of the pure peasant-story than are to be 
found elsewhere in literature. Bjornson was anxious 
create a new saga in the light of the peasant/^ as he put it, 

and he thought this 
should be done, not 
merely in prose 
fiction, but in 
national drama.s or 
“folke-stykker.’^ 
The earliest of these 
w as Bet iv een the 
Battles^ wuitten in 
1855, but not pro- 
duced until 1857. 
It was followed by 
Lame Ilulda in 
1859, and Kinc/ 
^Wreinl861. All 
these efforts, how- 
ever, W'ere far ex- 
celled by the splen- 
did trilogy ^Sigwxl 
the Bastard, which 
B.tornctjkrne Bjornson. Bjomson issued ill 

(From- a phMograpji hi! ^ 1862. This raised 

him to the front rank among the younger poets of 
Europe. His Sigurd the Crusader should he added to 
the category of tliese heroic plan's, although it was not 
printed niitil 1872. At the close of 1857 Bjornson 
liiul been appointed director of the theatre at Bergen, a 
].iost which he held, wdth much journalistic work, for two 
years, when lie retmiicd to the capital. From 1860 to 
1863 he travelled ■widely tliroughont Eui’ope. Early 
in 1865 lie undertook the roanagoment of tlie (Jliristiania 
tlieatre, and brought out his ptjpular comedy of The 
JLeivlg Married and his romantic tragedy of Marg 
Stuart in Scotland, Although Bjornson has introduced, 
into liis novels and plays, songs of extraordinary ]:)eauty 5 
he lias never been a ixny copifius wTiter of verse ; both 
liis principal contrilnitions to this art were collected, in 
the year 1870, •wlien he publi sited liis Poems and. Songs 
and the spirited romance called xiridjot Gelllm ; the latter 
volume contains the magnificent ode called “ Bergliot,''’ 
Bj*unison7s finest contribution to lyrical poetry. It has been 
remarked that between. 1864 and 1874, in the very piume 
of life, Bjornson displayed a slackening of the intellectual 
forces very remarkable in a man of his eiiergy ; he was 
indeed duritig these years mainly occupied ivith polities 
and with his business as a theatrical manager. This -^vas 
the period of Bjorn son’s most fiery propaganda as a. Eadical 
agitator. In 1871 he began to supplement his journalistic 
w'ork in this direction by delivering lectures over tlie 
length and breadth of the northern countries. He 
possesses to a surprising degree the arts of the orator, 
combined with a magnificent physical prestige. From 
1873 to 1876 Bjornson was absent from Hor-way, and in 
t].ie peace of voluntary exile he recovered his imaginative 
powders. His new departure as a dramatic author began 
with The Editor in 1874 and A Ba7hkrw2dcy in 1875, 
social dramas of an extremely modern and realistic cast, 
the second of which has continued to be, in many 
countries, the piece of Bjornson’s which has longest kept 
the stage. The poet was now settled at the estate of 


Aulestad, in Gausdal ; this house, a fine example of old 
Norwegian domestic architecture, has been Ms home since 
1874 to the present day. In 1877 he published another 
novel, Magnhild, — an imperfect production, in which 
Bjornson’s ideas on social questions were seen to be in 
a state of fermentation, — and the polemical play called 
The King, Another stoiy, Captain Afansana, an episode 
of the -war of Italian independence, belongs to 1878. 
Extremel}^ anxious to obtain a full success on the stage, 
Bjornson concentrated his powers on the drama called 
Leoriarda, which appeared in 1879. This was an appeal 
for religious toleration, and it raised a violent controversy. 
This w^as not allayed by a satirical J)lay, The New System, 
wliicli -was brought out a fe^v Aveeks later. Although 
these plays of Bjonisoiis >second period w^ere greatly dis- 
cussed, none of them (except A Ba.nkrupitcy) pleased on 
the boards. He wars greatly disaj:>pc)intecl and for some 
years again, preserved silence as a d]'amatist. W.hen 
once more he produced a social drama, A Gauntlet, in 
1883, he Avas unable to persuade any manager to stage it 
at all. This Avas, nevertheless, one of the most s]iilfu].]y 
composed “iiroblem-plays ” of modern times. In tJie 
autumn of the same yeai*, Bjornson published a mystical 
or symbolic drama {Over uEvne, Beyond 02 ir Powers), 
Avhich ‘was a iieAv departure in his Avork and deals 
Avitli the abnormal features of religious excitement with 
extraordinary poAver; this Avas not acted until 1899, AAiien 
it achieved a great success. .Bjftrnsoii, convinced that the 
theatre Avas practically dosed to him, turned ])ack to the 
iioA'B], and published in 1884 Flags are Flying in Toivn 
and, Port, the first really long hook he had Avritten. In 
1889 he printed another novel as lengthy, and still more 
remarkable, In Godh Way, wdiich is one of the w'orks by 
aaMcIi he is most widely IvIioavu outside his native country. 
The same year saAv the publication of a comedy, Geo- 
graphy and Love, Avhicli Avas acted, and continues to be 
played, with success. A number of sluArt stories, of a 
more or less didactic character, dealing Avith startling 
points of emotional experience, Avere collected in 1894; 
among them those Avliich, produced the greatest sensatio.u 
Avere Dust, Alother's Haiids, and Ahsalomls Hair, Bjorn- 
son’s latest writings l^ave l:)een a political tragedy called 
Paul Large and Tora, Parsherg, a second part of Beyond 
onr Powers, aiid a drama, Inhoreinns. In 1899, at the opeii- 
ing of the National Theatre, Bjornson, Avliose popularity in 
NorAAXxy is nn bounded, received an ovation, and his saga- 
drama of Sigurd the Crnsader Avas put on the boards Avitk 
great magiiificence. A subject AAFich interested him greatly, 
and on which he has occn]3ied his indefatigable pen, is the 
f[uestion of the ‘Mjonde-maal,” the adopting of a national 
language for Norway distinct from the “dansk-norsk ’’ 
(Dano- Norwegian), in Avhich her literature has hitherto 
been AAuitten. Bjbrnson’s strong and sometimes rather 
narroAv patriotism has not blinded him to the fatal folly 
of such a proposal, and his lectures and pamphlets 
against the “ maalstroev ” in its extreme form have done 
more than anything else to save the language in thi.s 
dangerous moment. 

Bia.ck| ¥¥iliia.m (1841-1898), British novelist, 
AAxis born at GlasgOAV in 1841, His early ambition Avas 
to be a painter, but he made no Avay, and soon had 
recomAse to journalism for a liAing. He Avas at first em- 
ployed in neAVspaper offices , in GlasgoAv, but obtained a 
post on the Morning Star in London, and at once proAX‘d 
himself a descriptive writer of exceptional vivacity. During 
the w’'ar betAA’^een Prussia and Austria in 1866 he repre- 
sented the Morning Star at the front, and was taken 
prisoner. This paper shortly afterwards failed, and Black 
joined the editorial staff of the Daily News, He also 
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edited the Exainviier^ at a tiirie 'when that periodical was 
already moribund. After liis first success in iictioiu he 
gave up journalism, and devoted himscli' entirely to the 
production of novels. For nearly thirty years he was 
industriously successful in retaining the popular favour. 
He died at Brighton, 1 0th December 1898, without having 
experienced any of that reaction of the pulilic taste which 
so often follcnvs upon conspicuous successes in fiction. 
Black's lirst novel, Jamen Merle^ juiblishod in 1864, was a 
coin]>leto failure : his second, Love and Marriage (1868), 
attracted but veiy slight attention. But in 1871 A. 
Ikuajhicr of J/efh suddenly raised liiiii to the height of 
po[mlarity, and he followed up this success by a string of 
favourites. Among the best of bis books are The Strange 
Adventures of a> Idiaeton,, 1872 ; A. Princess of Thule.^ 
1876; ALadewp Yiohf 1876 ; Madexd of Bare ^ 1878; 
White 1880 ; Sunrise^ 1880: Shan don Bell% 1883; 

White Heather^ 1885 ; Bonakl lioss of J/eimra^ 1891; 
Highland Cousin Sy 1894 ; and Wild Eeliny 1898. Black 
, was a bhorougl'igoing sportsman, particularly fond of fishing 
and yachting, and his best stories are those wdiich are laid 
amid the breezy mountains of his native land, or u]ion the 
deck of a yacht at sea off its wild coast. His descriptions of 
such scenery are simple and picturesque. He "was a 'word- 
painter rather than a student of human nature. His 
women are stronger than liis men, and among them are 
many wayw^ard and lovable creatures; but subtlety of 
intuition plays no part in his characterization. Black 
also contributed a life of (31iver Goldsmith to the E^nglish 
Men of LeUe/rs series. (a. Wa.) 

a municipal (extended 1879), county 
(1888), and parliamentary iDorough of Lancashire, England, 
on the Brook, 24 miles N.N.W. of Manchester, 210 miles 
by rail N.H.W. of London. In 1877 the immieipal and 
paidiamontary b()ronghs becairio co-extensi rc, and in 1892 
tlnfir area was constituted the township of Blackburn, and 
distributed into 14 ■^va^^ls, under a inuyo]’, 14 aldermen, 
and 42 councillors. Besidrjs the ]Brish church, there are 
70 churches a,iid chapels. Of recent institution ai'o a 
iish market (1874) ; municipal ofiices (1880) ; a chamber 
of commerce (1887) ; a free libraiy (1873, extended 1893) ; 
additions to the infirmary in 1884, 1896, and 1897 ; a 
nmnicipa! technical school, opened in 1891 and extended 
in 1894, attended (1901) by 1800 students.; ikw and 
enlarged buildings for the grammar school (1884); a 
theatre relmilt in 1886 ; and the Queen^s Park (1887). 
The cotton industry employs thousands of operatives, 
the iron trade is also very considerable, and many are 
engaged in the making of machines ; but the woollen 
manufacture has become practically extinct. There 
are two daily newspapers. Its area covers 6974 acres. 
Population (1881), 104,014; (1891), 120,064; (1901), 
Al 27,527. . vV A.;.: 

Blackbyrnj, QoUn^ Baeon (1813-1896), 
British judge, "was born in Selkirkshire in 1813, and 
educated at Eton and at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he took very high mathematical honours in 1835. 
He miB called to the bar in 1838, and went the northern 
circuit. His x)rogress was at first slow, and he employed 
himself in reporting and editing along with Mr Ellis 
, eight volumes of the highly-esteemed Ellis and Blackburn 
reports. His deficiency in all the more brilliant qualities 
of the advocate almost confined liis practice to commercial 
cases, in^ which he obtained considerable employment in 
. Ms circuit ; but he continued to belong to the outside bar, 
and was so little known to the legal world that his promo- 
• tion to a puisne judgeship in the Court of Queerds Bench 
- in 1859 wus at first ascribed to Lord Campbell’s partiality 
for -Ms countrymen, but Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Wensley- 


dale, and Lord Cramvorth came for^vard to defend the 
appoiiitiiient. Blackburn himself is said to ha've thought 
that a county court judgeship was about to be ofiered him, 
which he had resolved to decline. He soon proved 
himself one of the soundest lawyers on the bench, and 
when he wus promoted to the Court of Appeal wus 
considered the highest authority on common law. In 
1876 he was made a Lord of Appeal and a life peer. 
Both in this capacity and as judge of the Queen’s Bench 
he deli vered many judgments of the highest importance, 
and no decisions have been received -with greater respect. 
In 1886 he "vvas appointed a member of the commission 
charged to prepare a digest of the criminal huv, but retired 
on account of indisposition in the following year. He 
died on 8tli January 1896. He w-as the author of a 
valuable W'ork on the Latv of Sales, 

Blaek HiilSg an isolated group of mountains in the 
w^estern part of South Dakota and Eastern Wyoming, 
TJ.S.A., rising three to four thousand feet above their 
base, the highest pealc, Harney, having an altitude above 
the sea of 7216 feet. The mass has an elliptical shape, 
its longer axis trending nearly nortli--west and south-east. 
The hills are structural in their origin, being formed by a 
short, broad, anticlinal fold, wliich is flat or nearly so on 
its summit. From this fold the stratified beds have in 
large part been removed, the more recent having been 
entirely eroded from the elevated mass. The edges of 
these are now found encireliiig the mountains, and form- 
ing a series of fairly continuous rims of hogbacks. The 
Carboniferous and older stratified beds still cover the %vest 
half of tlie hills, ’while from the eastern half they have 
been removed, exposing the granite. The liills w^ere 
formerly within the range of the Sioux Indians, but rich 
gold placers wmre discovered, and in 1875 the Indians 
•were removed. Subsequently low-grade quartz mines 
were found and developed, and at present furnish a 
notable part of the gold supply of the country. 

Biackiei Siwart (1809-1895), Scottish 

scholar and man of letters, wms born in Glasgow’’, 28tl:i 
July 1809. He wa.s educated at the Hew Academy, 
and afterwards at the Marischai College, in Aberdeen, 
wlierediis father had established himself as banking agent. 

, After attending classes at Edinburgh University, Blackie 
spent two years at Aberdeen University as a student of 
I theology ; hut the two succeeding years, whieh he spent 
abroad, extinguished his wish to enter the Church, and 
lie somewhat unwillingly gave himself up, at his father’s 
desire, to the study of law. By the time he was admitted 
a member of the Faculty of Advocates he had acquired 
a strong love of the classics and a taste for letters in 
I general. A translation of Eausty which he published in 
1834, met with considerable success. After a year or two 
of desultory literary work he was (in May 1839) appointed 
to the newly-instituted Latin chair in the Marischai College, 
Aberdeen. Difiicnlties arose in the way of his installation, 
Giving to the action of the Presbytery on his refusing to 
sign unreservedly the Confession of Faith ; but these -were 
eventually overcome, and he took up his duties as professor 
in Novemher 1841. In the following year he married. 
From the first his prefer serial lectures were conspicuous 
for the unconventional enthusiasm •with which he en- 
deavoured to revivify the study of the classics ; and his 
, growing reputation, added to the attention excited by a 
translation of AEschyius which he published in 1850, led 
■ to his appointment in 18 i2 to the professorship of Greek 
at Edinburgh University, a j>ost which he continued to 
hold for thii'ty years, lie was somewhat too erratic in 
his methods to he a great teacher, but his lectures were a 
triumph of personality. “Greek as a living langimge” 
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was a favourite theme of his, especially in his later years; I 
and before his death he endowed a travelling scholarship 
to enable students to learn Greek at Athens. Scottish 
nationality was anotlier source of enthusiasm witli him ; 
and in this connexion he displayed real sympathy with 
Highland home life and the grievances of the crofters. 
The foundation of the Celtic chair at Edinburgh University 
was mainly due to Ids efforts. In spite of the many calls 
upon his time he produced a considerable amount of liter- 
ary work, usually on classical or Scottish subjects, includ- 
ing some poems and songs of no mean order. His life 
to its close was full of activity, and invariably gave the 
impression of being resolutely happy. He died in Edin- 
burgh on 2nd March 1895. liis published works include 
(besides several volumes of verse) Ilorm JIdleniccB (187 4-), 
The Lanijuage mid Literature of the Scottish Ilighlands 
(lS7C>)y Lag Sermons (ISSl), Altavona (1882), Life of 
Bams (18SS), Scottish Song (1889), Essays on Subjects of 
Moral and Social Interest (1890), Christianity and the 
Ideal of Ilunwinity (1893). (r. f. s.) 

Bia©icrwi©r@p Kieltard D^ddrMire (1825- 
1900), English novelist, was born 9th June 1825 at Long- 
worth, Berks, of which village his father was rector. He 
was educated at Blundell's School, Tiverton, and Exeter 
College, Oxford, where be obtained a scholarship. In 
1847 he was placed in the second class in Literce Ihim- 
aniores^ and took Iris degree. Two years later he entered 
as a student at the Middle Temple, and was called to the 
Bar in 1852. His first publication was a volume of 
Poems hj Melanter, 1854, which showed no particular 
promise, nor did the succeeding volume Epullia^ 1855, 
suggest that Biackmore had the makings of a poet. He 
was nevertheless enthusiastically sincere in his desire to 
follow literature as a profession ; and when, a few years 
later, the complete breakdown of bis health rendered it 
clear that he must remove from London, he determined to 
combine a literary life in the country witli a business 
career as a market-gardener. He accpiired land at Tedd- 
ington, and set earnestly to work, the literary fruits of liis 
new surroundings beitig a translation of the Georgies pub- 
lished in 1862. Yerse, however, was clearly not his strong 
point, and when in 1864 he published his first novel, 
Clara Yaughwi^ several critics were prompt in recognizing 
its merit. Gradock Woivell, wdiich followed it in 1865, 
was also praised ; but neither story made much way ivith 
the general public. In 1869, however, he suddenly sprang 
into fame. Lorna Doone^ which was published in that 
year, was a pioneer in the romantic revival ; and appear- 
ing at a jaded hour, it wa.s presently recognized as a work 
of siiigiilar charm, vigour, and imagination. Its success 
could scarcely be repeated, and though Biackmore wrote 
many other capital stories, of which the best known are, 
The Maid of Sher (iWj^f Ghristoimll (1880), and Peily- 
cross (1894), he will ahvays be remembered almost ex- 
clusively as the author of Lorna Boone, He continued 
his quiet country life to the last, and died at Teddington, 
20th January 1900, in his seventy-fifth year. Lorna 
Boone has faults of construe tion|^ and exaggeration, but it 
is from every point of view a fine and pictixresque rornanGe. 
It has the true out-of-door atmosphere, is shot through 
and through with adventurous spirit, and in its dramatic 
moments shows both vigour and intensity. The heroine, 
though she is invested with qu^|,lities of faery which are 
scarcely human, is an idyllic and^ haunting figure ; and the 
bluff hero is, both in pmqxose and achievement, a veritable 
giant of romance. The story is almost a classic of the 
West country, and the many pilgrimages that are made 
annxially to the Doone Yalley 1 ( 1,110 actual characteristics 
of which differ materially from the descriptions given in the 
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novel) are enthely inspired by the buoyant imagination of 
Bichard Biackmore. (a. wa.) 

Biackpooig a municipal borough (1876) and sea- 
side resort in the Blackpool parliamentary division of 
Lancashire, England, 46 miles N. of Liverpool by rail. 
The town, which is quite modern, contains many churches 
and chapels of all denominations, a new town hall, public 
libraries, the Yictoria hospital, three jiiers, tlieatres, ball- 
rooms, and other places of public amusement, including a 
tower 518 feet high and a ^‘big wheel.''^ Hew promenades, 
consisting of higher and lower walks, have recently been 
completed at a cost of upwards of J^l 00,000, and the old 
promenade is in course of being widened and extended at 
an authorized cost of £350,000, YOien completed it will 
be 3 miles long. Area of borough, exclusive of foreshore, 
3496 acres ; including foreshore, 4244 acres. Bojiulation 
(1881), 14,229; (1891), 23,846 ; (1901), 47,346, or 
practically double. The return of inhabited houses shows 
a similar result, the number for 1891 being 4921, and for 
1901, 9945. 

Tll© 0 — The conditions that prevail 
in tbe Black Sea are very different from those of the 
Mediterranean or any other sea. The existence of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen in great quantities below 100 fathoms, 
the extensive chemical precipitation of calcium carbonate, 
the stagnant nature of its deep waters, and the absence of 
deep-sea life are conditions which make it impossible to 
discuss it along with the physical and biological conditions 
of the Mediterranean proper. In outline the Black Sea is 
kidney-shaped and lies almost entirely between the latitudes 
4U and 45“ H., extending to about 47“ H, near Odessa. 
It is bounded on the H. by the soiitliern coast of 
Eussia ; on the 'W. by Bumania, Turkey, and Bulgaria ; 
on the B. and E. by Asia Minor. The northern 
boundary is brolieu at Kartell by a strait entering into 
the Bea of Azof, and at the junction of the western and 
southern boundary is the Bosporus, which unites the 
Black Sea with the Mediterranean through the Sea of 
Marniora and the Dardanelles. The 1 00-fa tlioiii line is 
about 10 to 20 miles from the shore except in the north- 
west corner between Yarna and Sebastopol, where it 
extends 140 miles seawards. The greatest depth is 1030 
fathoms^ near the centre, there being only one basin. 
The steepest incline outside 100 fathoms is to the south- 
east of the Crimea and at Arnastra; the incline to the 
greater depths is also steei> off the Caucasus and between 
Trebizond and Batuni. 

The dejffhs of the Black Sea are lifeless, higher organio life not 
heing known to exist helow 100 fathoms. Bossiliierons remains 
oi l)reme-rm, and other in olluacs have, howeveiv been 

dredged up, wliich help to show that conditions formerly existed 
in the Black Sea similar to those that exist at the present day in 
the Caspian Sea. According to Andrusof, when the union of the 
Black Sea with the Mediterranean through the Bosporus took 
place, salt water rushed into it along the bottom of the Bosporus 
and killed the fauna of the less kiliiie waters. This gave rise to a 
])roductioii of sulphuretted hydrogen which is found iti the deposits, 
as xvell as in the deeper waters. 

Observations in temperature and salinity have only been taken 
during summer. During suimner the surhioe salinity of the Black 
Sea is from 1‘7G to 2*0G'per cent, down to 50 fathoms, whereas in 
the greater depths it attains a salinity of 2^25 per cent. The 
temperature is rather remarkable, there being an intermediate cold 
layer between 25 and 50 fathoms. This is due to the sinking of 
tffe cold siirface water (which in winter reaches freezing-point) on 
to the top of the denser more saline water of the greater depths. 
There is thus a minimum circiffation in the greater depths causing 
thoro uniformity of temperature, an absence of the circulation of 
oxygen by other moans than diffusion, and a protection of the 
sulphuretted hydrogen from the oxidation which takes place in 
houiologoua situations in the open ocean. The temperature down 
to 25 fathoms is from 7S’3*’ to 46*2° T., and in the cold layer, 
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between 25 and 50 fathoms, is Ironi 46 *2'' to d-S’S'" .F,, rising again 
in greater dex;)thfi to 48*2“ F. 

I’he Sea of Marmora may be looked upon as an arm of tlie wEgean 
Sea and thus part of the MediteiTaiieaii proper. Its salinity is 
comparable to tiiat of the eastern basin of the Mediterraiieiin, 
which is greater than that of tlie Black Sea, viz. 4 per cent.^ 
Similar ciirreiits exist in the Bosporus to tliose of the Strait of 
<. Gibraltar. Water of Jess salinity Hows ontwards froni the Black 
Sea as an upper current, and water of greater salinity Irom the 
Sea of Marmora ilo%vs into the Black Sea as an under -current. 
This uuder-enrreiit Hows towards Cape Tarhangiit, wliere it divides 
into a left and rigJit brancli. The left brancli is a])pree i airly 
noticed near Odessa and the north-w-est corner; the right bninch 
swef!]>s past^ tlie Crimea, strikes the Oancasian shore (where it 
comes to the surface running across, hnt not into, the south-east 
eorner of the Black Sea), and Hnally dispei'ses llowing westw^ards 
along the northeni coast of Asia Minor betAveeii Cape Jason and 
SiTiojjte. This current causes a. warmer clituate where it stiilvus. 
8o mark.ed is this current that it has to he taken into account in 
the navigation of the Black Sea. 

The Sea (f Azof is exceedingly shallow, being only about 6 
fathoms in its deepest pa,rt, and it is largely infhieneed. by the river 
Don. Its water is considerably Iteslicr than the Black Sea, vary- 
ing from 1*55 to 0*68 per cent. It freezes more readily and is not 
aiiected by the Mediterranean current. 

Little is known of the laiina and flora of the Blade Sea, altbongli 
plankton, nekton, and hcntlios exist down to 100 fatlioms. It 
appears to be reiate-d to that of tlie Medii:ei’ranean. Tiio debris 
of these animals and plants, falling to the greater depths, helps to 
Iceep np tlie supply of siilphurettijd hydrogen, probably with the 
aid of anaerobic bacteria. The dejiosits contain remains of pelagic 
and sho re diatoms, foraininifera, an d other protozoa, sponge spicules, 
fish bones, &c. The formation of si:ilpliurettcd hydrogen in the 
depths ia aceonipanied by two processes ; a continual sinking of fine 
deposit of caleiiiin carbonate and the formation of ferrous sulphide, 
'vvliich depends on the accnmulation of deposits capable of changing 
it to pyrites. Probably also free sulphur V’ill be found to exist in 
the deposits. Laminated ooze has. been talcen ; when dried it 
appears in white and yellow layers, the. white being mostly calcium 
carbonate. The lamination of tlie ooze may be due to the seasonal 
Hucitnations of deposits brought, down b}^ great livers, such as tlie 
Danube, vliieh brings down 228 tiiii(3s as much sediment in full 
as in low -vrater. Part of tlie suljihiii’etted liydrogen forms ferrous 
auipliide at the bottom, which occurs in all deposits, especially in 
gray ooze, and fills the cells of (losci nodi sous and the pipe-like 
sheiln of rhizosolenia, and the inside iif diatoms. Tlie conditions 
both in. the Dardanelles and the Bospxu'us were examined very 
carerully in the year 1872 by Captain (afterwards Admiinl Sir) 
'Williani Wharton of H.M.S. Shearivaler, anil liis results were 
publislicd in an intei'esting report to the Admiralty of that date. 

It is remarkable that the comparatively fresh water of the Black 
Sea persists without sensible ■mixtiire through the Sea of Marmora 
and into tlie Dardanelles. Tlie driptli in the two channels is only 
from 30 to 50 fathoms, and tlie diniensiona of the strait are too 
small to make the jiheiiomenon of any importance for the snppl)^ 
of the MediteiTaneaii. Were tlie exit of the Black Sea a chainiel 
with siiincient fall to bring tlie surface- of the Sea of Mariiiora 
below the level of the highest part of its bottom, so that no 
return current could take place, the W'aters of the Black Sea would 
be fresh. y. B. ) 

Bia©kst©ill0g a town of Worcester county, Alassa- 
cliiisetts, U.S. A., situated in the southern part of the 
-state, has an area of 17 square miles, bordering 
on the Oormecticut line. The principal village bears 
the same name, and is on the Blackstone river, and the 
ISFew York, blew Haven, and Hartford railway. It is at 
an altitude of 200 feet, and is regularly laid out. Popula- 
tion of the town (1880), 4907 ; (1900), 5721, 

a town, urban district, railway station, 
and parish in the northern parliamentary division of Mon- 
mouthshire, England, on the river Avon Lwyd or Torvaen. 
There are very extensive iron, steel, and coal -works, with 
blast furnaces and rolling mills in the district. Popaila- 
ticin of urban district (area, 4105 acres) (1901), 10,869. 

.• , Bla.g’OdB.tg a mountain of Bussia, government of 
Perm, on the eastern slope of the Ural Mountains, 13 miles 
fropr the main range, and near to Kushvinsk ironworks. 
-Altitude aboiit 1270 feet* • It contains the largest deposits 
of magnetic iron iiitherto known in the world, and, -with 
the Yyaokaya, Magnitnaya and Kachkanar mountains of 


the Urals, belongs to the same type as the ‘'Iron Moun- 
tain’' in Missouri and Tabergjn Sweden.^ Its western 
slope consists of various augitic rocks, while on its top 
and southern slope large deposits of magnetic iron 
(occasionally crystalline) are found. The ore is extracted 
to the amount of from 400,000 to 540,000 metric quintals, 
and is worked at the Goro-Bia.godat ironworks. 

a tovm of East Siberia, 
chief town of the Amur province, on the left bank of the 
Amur, near its confluence with the Zeya, 50° 15' H., 127" 
38' E. ; altitude about 500 feet. The Chinese village 
Sakhalin is opposite it, and the town of Aihun is 20 miles 
below on the left bank of the Amur. Eounded in 1858, 
the town has progressed since, and had in 1897, 32,606 in- 
habitants. There are several steam iionr-mills and one 
ironworks. It is now a centre for tea exported to Bussia, 
and cattle brought iToiri Transbaikalia and Mongolia, via 
]\Ierghen, for the Amur, as w'-ell as for all sorts of pro- 
visions, &e., shipped to the lower Amur. It has gymnasia 
for boys and girls, a seminarium, and 7 other schools, 
and is the seat of the bishop of Amur and Kaincliatka. 

Biainej, James Gillespie (1830-1893), Ameri- 
can statesman, was horn in West Brownsville, Pa., 31st 
eJanuary 1830, of sturdy Scottish-lrisli stock on his father’s 
side. With many early evidences of literary capacity and 
political aptitude, he graduated at Washington College, 
Pennsylvania, in 1847, and spent a few years in teaching. 
Settling in Augusta, Maine, in 1854, he. became editor of 
the liemiebec Joimiaf and subsequently of tlie Fortland 
Aclvertmr. But his editorial work was speedily aban- 
doned for a more active public career. He was elected to 
the Legislature in 1858, serving four years, the last two 
as Speaker. At tlie same time he becanie chairman of the 
Eepublican State Committee, and for twenty years per- 
sonally directed every campaign of liis party. In 1862 
he was elected to Congress, continuing in the House 
foiii'teen years, followed by four years in the Senate. He 
was chosen Speaker in 1869 and served three terms. 
The Ilouse was the fit arena for his political and parlia- 
mentarj" aliility. He was a ready and powerful debater, 
full of resource, and dexterous in controversy. The 
terapestuGUS politics of the war and reconstruction period 
suited his aggressive nature and constructive talent. The 
ineasiirea for the rehabilitation of tlie States that had 
engaged in rebellion occu|)ied the cliief attention of 
Congress for several years, and Mr Blaine bore a leading 
part in framing and discussing them. Tlie primary ques- 
tion related to the basis of representation upon which 
they should be restored to their full rank in the political 
system, A powerful section contended tha;t the basis 
should be the body of legal voters, on the ground that 
the South could not then secure an increment of political 
pow*er on account of the emancipated blacks unless 
they were admitted to political rights. Mr Blaine, on the 
other hand, contended that representation should be 
based on population instead of voters, as being fairer to 
the Horth, where the ratio of voters varied widely, and 
he insisted that it shoiili be safeguarded by security for 
impartial suffrage. This iew prevailed, and the fourteenth 
amendment to the constitution was substantially Mr Blaine’s 
proposition. In the same spirit he opposed a scheme of 
military governments for the Southern States, unless asso- 
ciated with a plan by which, upon the acceptance of pre- 
scribed conditions, they could release themselves from 
military rule and resume civil government. He w^as the 
first in Congress to oppose the claim, which gained 
momentary and widespread favour in 1867, that the 
public debt, pledged in coim, should be paid in greenbacks* 
The protection of naturalized citizens who, on return to 


their native land, were subject to prosecution on charges 
of disloyalty, enlisted his active interest and support, 
and tlie agitation in which he was conspicuous led to 
the treaty of 1870 between the United States and Great 
Britain, wliich placed adopted and native citizens on the 
same footing. 

As the presidential election of 1876 approached, Mr 
Blaine clearly the popular favourite of his party. In 
the Ilepublicau Uational Conventiou he missed by only 
twenty-eight votes nomination for President, being hiially 
beaten by a combination of all the other candidates. 
Thereupon, through a vacancy, he entered the Senate, 
wl.iere his activity was unabated. Currency legisiatiou 
v/as specially prominent. Blaine, who had previously 
op]:)Osed greenback inflation, now resisted depreciated 
silver coinage. He was the earnest champion of the 
advancement of American shipping, and ach^oeating 
liberal subsidies, insisted that the policy of protection 
should be applied on the sea as well as on land. The 
Kational Convention of 1880, divided between the two 
nearly equal forces of Blaine and Grant, struggled through 
thirty-six ballots, wlien tlie friends of Blaine succeeded in 
nominating General Garfield. In the new Administration 
Blaine became Secretary of State, but, through the assassina- 
tion of the President, held the office only a few months. His 
brief service was distinguished by several notable steps. 
In order to promote the friendly undei'standing and co- 
operation of the nations on the American continent he 
projected a Pan-American Congress, which, after being 
arranged foi', was fimstrated by liis retirement. He also 
sought to secure a moditi cation of th.o Ciayton-Biilv^er 
treaty, and in an extended correspondence with the British 
Government strongly asserted the policy of an exclusive 
American control of any isthmian canal. 

With undiminished hold on the imagination and devotion 
of his followers he was nominated for President in 1884. 
A.fter a heated canvass, in wJiicli lie made a series of brilliant 
speeches, he \vas beaten by a narrow margin in New York. 
Refusing to be a candidate in 1888, he became Secretary 
of State under President Harihson, and resumed his work 
wliicli had been interrupted nearly eight yeai's before. 
The Pan-American Congress, then projc^cted, now met in 
AYashington, and Blaine, as its master spirit, presided 
over arid guided its deliberations through its session of 
live months. Its most important coiicliisioiis were for 
reciprocity in tr:;ide, a continental railway, and coni|)ulsoiy 
arbitration in international complications. Sliaping the 
tariff legislation for tlris p>olicy, Blaine negotiated a largo 
number of reciprocity treaties which augmented the com- 
merce of his country. He upheld American rights in 
Bamoa, pursued vigorous diplomacy with Italy over the 
New Orleans lynchiiigs, held a firm attitude through the 
Chilian complications and the Barrundia affair, and carried 
on with Great Britain a resolute controversy over the seal 
ffslieries of Bering Sea, — a difference afterwards settled 
by arbitration. He resigned on the eve of the National 
Convention of 1892, wherein his name was ineffectually 
used, and died at Washington, D.C., on 27th January 
1893. During his later years of leisure he wu’ote Twenty 
Yem^s in Congress, a brilliant historical work in two 
volumes. Of singularly alert faculties, with remarkable 
knowledge of the men and history of his country, and an 
extraordinary memory, his masterful talent for politics 
and statecraft, together with his captivating manner and 
engaging personality, gave him, for nearly two decades, 
an unrivalled hold upon the fealty and affection of his 
P^'i-'tiy. ^ (c. E. s.) 

Blairj Francis Preston (1821-1875), American 
soldier and politician, was born in Lexington, Kentucky, 


and died in St Louis, Missouri, Stli July 1875. He was 
educated at Princeton College, and, in 1843, began the 
practice of law in St Louis. In succession he served 
in the Mexican •war, was a Democratic editor, and a 
member of the Missouri legislature. He was elected as a 
Eepublican to the national House of Representatives in 
1856, 1860, 1862. Vigorous measures on liis part were 
instrumental in preventing Missouri from joining the 
Confederacy. He became colonel, of volunteers in 1861, 
rose to the rank of major-general, and performed im- 
portant military services. He strenuously opposed the 
congressional plan of reconstruction, and in 18GS was the 
Democratic candidate for tlie vice-presidency. To lill an 
unexpired term, lie was United States Senator from 
Missouri, 1871-73. 

LSIairg©AfJri©g a police burgh of Perthshire, 
Scotland, ffnely situated on the Ericht, at the terminus 
of a branch of the Caledonian railway, 20 miles N.E. of 
Perth. The town is entirei.y modern, and owes its 
progress to the water-power supplied by the Erieht for 
linen and jute factories. There are also sawmills and a 
lai'ge I'actory for bee appliances. Strawberries, raspberries, 
and other fruit are largely grown in the neighliourhood. 
Among the public buildings are the town hall and the , 
I mechanics’ institute. A pub! ic park ^vas presented to the 
town in 1 8 9 2. Population (1881), 4537; (1891), 3714- 
(1901), 3377. 

Jean Jesepli Ghaiies LeyiSg, 

generally known as Louis Blano (1811-1882), French 
politician and historian, was born on 29th October 1811 
at VLadrid, where his father held the ]>ost of inspector- 
general of finance umler Joseph Bonaparte. Failing to 
receive aid from Pozzo di Borgo, his motlierts uncle, Louis 
Blanc studied law in Paris and became a contributor to 
•^mrioiis journals. In 1839 a])peared his IJOrgaidsation dn 
imoalL Tire principles laid down in this famo'us essay 
form the key to Louis Blanc's wliole political career. He 
attributes all the evils that afflict society to the pressure 
ol competition, whereby the weaker arc driven to the wall. 
He demanded the equalization of wages, and the merging 
of personal interests in ’the common good — chacun 
scion ses besoins, de chacun scion ses facultes.” This was 
to bo effected l:)y the establislrment of social workshops,’^ 
a sort of combined co-operative society and tra<le-unioii, 
where the workmen in each trade were to unite their 
eft(>]‘ts for their common benefit. On the outbreak of the 
Revolution of 1848 Louis Blanc became Minister of 
Labour, and presided over the “ Commission dii goiiverne- 
moiit pour les travailleurs,’’ -wliich served only to air a great 
variety of theories. He was generally held respomsible 
for the establishineiit of national, workshops, which -ivere 
really due to the Miiiiste)' of Public AYorks, Marie, and 
were, on the confession both of Lamartine and of the 
director of the workshops, Jllmile Thomas j intended to 
counteract Blanc’s influence. Nevertheless, the failure of 
this attempt to provide for thousands of idle or incom- 
petent workmen, for whom no real work could be found, 
undermined Blanc’s position ; and after the abortive 
Socialist movement of 15th May, the triumpli of the 
Moderates obliged him, after suffering personal violence, 
to flee, first to Belgium, and thence to London. Ten 
years later he inibiislied (in English) a defence of bis 
share in the Revolution under the title of ISJ/S : 
Historical Revelations, As far back as 1839 Louis 
Blanc had vehemently opposed the idea of a Napoleonic 
restoration, predicting that it would be ‘‘ despotism with- 
out glory,” “ the Empire without the Emperor.” He there- 
fore remained in exile till the faU of the Second Empire 
in 1870. In the following February he was elected a 
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meiiaber of tlie Fational Assembly, and protested passion- 
ately against tbe peace-proposals. Though a member ^of 
the extreme Left, he ms too clear-minded to sympathize 
■with the Gommime, but exerted Iris iiilhience in vain on 
the side of moderation. In 1878 lie advocated the^ aboli- 
tion of the Presidency and the Senate, with unlimited 
right of association and freedom of the press. His last 
important act was to obtain an amnesty for tire Corn- 
rnuriists. He died at Cannes on 6th December 1882, and 
on i2th December received a puldic funeral in Pere- 
Lachaise. As a Iiistorian Louis Blanc obtained most 
success iHth Ids Ilutoire de dix am^ ISSO-IS^O (1811-44). 
During liiB stay in England he utilized tlie collection of 
French revolutionary tracts at the Britisli Museum, as the 
liasis of the greater part of his Jlistoire de la Mevolution 
Fram^he (1847-62). He possessed a picturesque and 
vivid style, and considerable power of research ; but the 
fervour with which he expressed Ins convictions, while 
placing liiin in the first rank of orators, too often 
degraded his historical writings into political pamphlets. 
His most important ■works, besides those already men- 
tioned, are LettTcs mr F Aivgletem (1866-67), Dix cmnees 
de l^histoire de VAngleierre (1879-81), and Quest kms 
d’mijmmidmi et de demam (1873-84). (h. Sy.) 

BianCj chief towm of arrondissement, depart- 

ment of Indre, France, 27 miles M.S.W, of (Jhateauroux, 
on the railway from Paris to Ageii, and on the Creuse, which 
divides it into two parts, an upper and a lower toism. It 
has manufactures of cloth, agricultural implements, and 
tools, 17001- and hemp-spinning and tanni^ng, and trade in 
horses. The toivn (anciently Fmes^ later and 

in the 15th century FfaUlac^ from the baronial family who 
then held possession of it) ivas a frontier fortress of the 
province of Berry. It is ivell built, arid has the remains 
of three ancient castles and the church of St. Genitour, 
parts of which date from the 12th century. Population 
(1881), 4614; (1896), 4971, eomui., 0253. 

BianiJfferClg or Bla'NBFOED Foubm, a municipal 
borough, inaiLct town, and raihvay station, in the 
Hortliern parliamentary division of Dorsetshire, England, 
on the Stour, 1 G miles H.E. of Dorcliester, The town is 
an ancient one, and lias a town hall, cottage hospital, a 
grammar school (founded 1521 at Milton Abbas, transferred 
to Biandford 1775), and Blue Coat school (1729). There 
are other educational charities. Antiquarian remains are 
found in the district, and the Chalk abounds in fossils. 
Lord Portman has recently built a fine neiv mansion on the 
high ground in place of the old ^Dryanston” near the river. 
Area, 145 acres; population (1881), 3753; (1901), 3649. 

Blailicenfeerg‘h©g a seaport towm of Belgium, in 
the province of West Flanders, on the North Sea, 9| miles 
N.N.W. of Bruges, with which it is connected by rail. A 
canal from this toivn unites, a little to the west of Bruges, 
with the Bruges-Ostend canal. The popularity of the 
place as a bathing resort is growing, and it now receives 
about 30,000 visitors annually. A dyke, forming a hand- 
some promenade, a mile long, has been constructed along 
the dunes, and tliere are a casino, large hotels, and villas. 
Population (comm.) (1890), 4116. 

. a town and health resort of Ger- 

many, duchy of Brunswick, at the N. foot of the Harz 
Mountains, 12 miles by rail S.W. from Halbenstadt. It 
has been in large part rebuilt since a fire in 1836, and 
possesses a castle, with various collections, a museum of 
antiquities, an old town hall, and churches. There are 
piue- needle baths and a hospital for nervous diseases. 
Gardening is a speciality. ; Population (1885), 6010: 
<1895), 9289 ; (1901), 10,173. ^ , 


■Bianqylp L0iiis Angyste (I805-I8SI), 

French publicist, was born on 8th February 1805 at 
Puget-Theniers, where his father, Jean Dominique Blanqui, 
was at that time sub-prefect. He studied both law and 
medicine, but found his real vocation in polities, and at 
once constituted himself a champion of the most advanced 
opinions. He took an active part in the Eevolution of 
July 1830, and continuing to maintain the doctrine of 
republicanism during the reign of Louis Philippe, was 
eondoBmed to repeated terms of imprisoniiient. Impli- 
cated in the armed outbreak of the Societe des Sad8on.% 
of which he was a leading spirit, he was in the fchowiiig 
year, 1840, condemned to death, a sentence that was after- 
wards commuted to imprisonment for life. He -was 
released hj the Pievolution- of 1848, only to resume his 
attacks on existing institutions. The Eevolution, he 
declared, was a mere cliange of name. The violence of 
the SociHe repuhlicaine cmUrcde^ wliicli wais founded by 
Blanqui to demand a modification of the government, 
brought him into conflict with the more moderate 
Eepublicans, and in 1849 he was condemned to ten years^ 
imprisonment. In 1865, while serving a further term of 
imprisonment under the Empire, he contrived to escape, 
and henceforth continiied his propaganda against the 
Government from abroad, until the general amnesty 
of 1869 enabled him to return to France. Blanqui’s 
leaning towwrds violent measures was illustrated in 1870 
by two unsuccessful armed demonstrations : one at the 
funeral of Victor Noir on 12th January; the other on 
14th August, when he led an attempt to seize some guns 
at a barrack. Upon the fall of the Empire, through the 
Eevolution of 4th September, Blanqui established the 
club and journal La pairie en danger. He -vvais one of the 
band that for a moment seized the reins of powder on 31st 
October, and for his share in that, outbreak he was again 
condemned to death on 10th March of the following year. 
A few days afterwards the insurrection wliich established 
the Commune broke out, and Blancpii was elected a member 
of the insurgent government, but his detention in prison 
prevented him from takiug an active part. Nevertheless, 
he Avas in 1872 condemned along wdtli the other mem- 
bers of the Commune to transportation ; but on account 
of his broken health this sentence ■was commuted to one 
of imprisonment. In 1879 he %vas elected a deputy for 
Bordeaux; although the election was pronounced invalid, 
Blanqui was set at liberty, and at once resumed his work 
of agitation. At the end of 1880, after a speech at a 
revolutionary meeting in Paris, he wns struck down by 
apoplexy, and expired on 1 st J anuaiy 1881. Blanc|ui’s 
uncompromising communism, and his determination to 
enforce it by luolenee, necessarily brought him into con- 
flict with every French Government, and half his life w^as 
spent in prison. Besides His innumerable contributions to 
journalism, he published an astronomical work entitled 
DMemite par les astres (1872), and after his death his 
writings on economic and social questions were collected 
under the title of Critique soeeWa (1885) (h. sy.) 

a parish in Lanarkshire, Scotland, S.E. of 
Glasgow, containing High Blantyre, Low Blantyre, Stone- 
field, and several villages^ besides stations. High Blantyre 
had a population of 7836 in 1891. Low Blantyre (1505) 
has a weaving factory, successor to one in winch David 
Livingstone, born in Blantyre Works village, woiked as a. 
boy. Stonefield (5581) lias a purely mining population. 
Coal and limestone are worked in the parish. The popu- 
lation of Blantyre parish in 1901 was 14,151. 

Blantyre {Africa), See Biutish Centkal Africa. 
Blast! ng** See MiiKiNG, 
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Biavatskys' Helena Paiilovna (1831-1891), 

Biissian theosophist, was born at Ekaterinoslav, Eiissia, 31st 
July (O.S.) 1831. Bhe is stated to have been tlie claiigliter 
of Peter Halm, a Eiissiaii officer. An nnmly girl, slie souglit 
emancipation from family ties by marrying in her ITtli 
year (7th July 1848) Nicepliore Blavatsky, a Eussian 
oliieial in Caucasia, from whom she was separated after 
a few months of stormy conjugal life. In later days, 
when .seeking to invest herself with a halo of virginity, .she 
described the marriage as a nominal one, and lier l^ride- 
groom as ^‘'a plumele.ss raven nearer .seventy than sixty. 

If this statement were true, M. Blavatslvy, who wns re- 
ported as .still living in 1895, would then have been con- 
siderably over 110 year.s of age. During the twenty year.s 
tliat followed the separation from her liu.sband, Mine, 
ihavatsky tjuvelled and probably gained experience as a 
s|:)iritnalistic medium in lai*ge cities, among wffiicli it is be- 
lieved that she visited Paris, Cairo, New Orleans, Tokio, 
and Calcutta. The period 1848-58 was alluded to subse- 
quently as the veiled period of her life, ' and .she spoke 
vaguely of a seven years' sojourn in Little and Great 
Tibet" or i>referal>ly of a '^Himalayan retreat." In 1858 
she revisited Eussia, where slie created a considerable 
sensation as a spirituali.stic medium. Early in the ’seven- 
ties she acquired prominence among the spiritualists of the 
United States, and was mixed up in the Eddy Brotliers 
and Katie King frauds. Her leisure was occupied with 
the study of occult and cabalistic literature, to which 
■was soon to be added tliat of the .sacred waitings of India, 
tliongh these liad to be ax:)proached through tlie medium 
of trail .slatioDS. In 1875 she conceived the plan of com- 
bining the spiritualistic ‘Diontrol" with the Buddliis'tic 
legends about Tibetan sages or wonder-working adepts. 
Henceforth she determined to exclude all control save that 
of two Tibetan adepts or mabatmas," called respectively 
Root Hoomi and Llorya. The mahatmas exhibited their 
^‘astral bodies" to her, ^^precipitated" inevssage,s which 
reached her from the confines of Tibet in an instant of 
time, .supplied her wfitli sound doctrine, and incited her to 
perform tricks for tlie conversion of sceptics. At New 
York, in October 1875, with the aid of Colonel Olcott, 
she definitely launched the Tiieosophical Society," which 
was formed out of a group of disillusioned spiritualists, and 
liad for its avowed objects to put down spiritualism, to 
convert the materialists, and to prove the existence of the 
Tibetan brothers. The Brahinanic and Buddhistic litera- 
tures supplied the .societ^^^ •with a technical vocabulary, 
and its doGtrme.s were a curious amalgam of Egyptian, 
cabali.stic, occultist, Indian, and modern spiritualistic 
ideas and formulas. The two leading text-book.s, Isis 
Ihiveiled djid Tlie Secret Doctrine (1888), both 

compiled by Madame Blavatsky, are a mosaic of imac- 
knowdedged quotations from well-known wvorks, as Mac- 
kenzie’s Masonic OyclopcBdiay King’s Gnostics^ Zeller’s 
Tlato^ the works on magic by Dunlop, Sal verte, Ennemo.ser, 
and Des Mousseaux, but above all from the mystical writ- 
ings of Eliphas Levi. She took great pains with A 
Glossary of Theosophical Terms (1890-92), compiled for 
the bene'fit of the “ flap-doodles," as in moments of candour 
she called her disciples. But the appearance of Home’s 
Liyhts and Shadows of SpiriUmlism (1877) had a pre- 
judicial effect upon the propaganda, and Heliona F. 
Blavatsky (as she began to style herself) sought temporary 
obscurity in India; Thence .she contributed some clever 
papers, “From the Oaves and Jungles of Hindostan," to 
the Musshy Vyestnih Defeated in her object of obtaining 
employment in the Eus.sian secret service, she resumed 
her efforts to gain converts to theosophy. For this 
purpose the exhibition of “ phy.sical phenomena " was found 
uecessary. The jugglery which she practised was cleverly 


conceived, but carelessly executed, and on three distinct 
occasions the elaborate system of trickery to •which she 
re.sorted was expo.sed in the most conclusive manner. 
Nevertheless, Madame Blavat.sky’s extraordinary cleverne.SvS, 
volubility, eiiei-gy, and will power enabled her to maintain 
her ground, and when she died on Sth May 1891 (M^hite 
Lotus Day), at the Tlieo.sophical headquarters in Avenue 
Eoad, Eegentts Park, London, she was the ackno-wledged 
head of a community numbering not far short of 100,000, 
with journals in London, Paris, New York, and Aladms. 
Much information respecting her will he found in Bo]ovyo'fi'.s 
Afodern Priestess of Jsi% translated by Waiter Leaf (1895), 
in Arthur Lillie’.s Aladame Blamitshj and her Theosophy 
(1895), and in the report made to tlie Society for P.sycLical 
Eesearcli by the Cambridge graduate despatcbed to investi- 
gate her doings in India. In personal appearance the 
“old one," as Madame wns familiarly called by her fol- 
lowing, has been described as globular in shape, with a 
dull gray complexion, a far from attractive ])liysio- 
giiomy, and eye.s like discoloured tur(quoise.s. Yet slie 
certainly fascinated those who came in contact with her, 
even those of her colleagues whom her “fibs" and indis- 
cretions kept in a continual state of uneasiness, (t. Se.) 


a river of France in the departments of 
C6tes du Nord and Morbihan. It rises in the W. of the 
former department, at an altitude of 1000 feet, some 3 
miles S.W. of Bourbriac. Flowing generally S. by E. to 
Goarec, it forms, about mid'^^ay in its course to that place, 
the “perte of the Blavet," the “Toul-Goulic" of the 
Bretons. This is a deep defile, wlio.se bed is a chaotic 
mass of gigantic rocks, amongst -which the stream finst 
dashes wildly and then disappears underneath for a distance 
of 300 to 400 yards. Its first important afiiiient, the 
Sulon, joins it a little above Goarec on the left, and at 
this towm the Nantes and Brest Canal, carried along the 
valley of its afliuent the Dore, in whose basin are .several 
Teservoir.s, joins it on the right. From Goarec to Pontivy 
the Blavet is incorporated with the canal, but at the latter 
town ■the canal leaves it, and the Blavet, itself canalized, 
flows B. by W. and then S.W. for 37 miles to Hennebont, 
where maritime navigation begins. Here it widens into 
an estuary, and at its outfall, 9 miles lower, opposite Port 
Loiii.s, has a width of over a mile. At Lorient, 2 miles 
above Port Louis, it is joined on the right bank by its 
chief tributary the Scorff, forming tlie port of Lorient. 
The Scorff rises in the Cdtes du Nord, on the borders of 
Morbihan, flows generally B., and at Pont Scorff, 6 miles 
N.N.W. of Lorient, becomes navigable. Its total length 
is about 47 miles. The Blavet has a length of about 
87 miles, and a drainage basin of 646,000 acres. The 
traffic on the Blavet between Pontivy and Hennebont 
employed in 1899, 3233 boats, carrying 148,706 tons of 
merchandise, chiefly combustible minerals, metalliirgicai 
products, building materials, •wood, and manure. 

a town in the Clmsterde-Street parlia- 
mentary division oi Durham, England, on the Tyne, 5 
miles W. of Gateshead by rail There are psirish churches 
and Methodist chapels. The chief industries are coal- 
mining, iron-founding, pipe, fire-brick, chemical manure, 
and bottle manufactures. Area of urban district, 9339 
acres ; population (1881 ), 10,687 ; (1901), 19,617. 

BSoifoerg (“ Lead Mountain "), a commune compo.sed 
of five villages at the foot of the Dohratsch, 9 miles W. 
of Yillach, in Oarmthia, Austiia, one of the richest lead- 
mining centres in Europe. The ores comprise silver-free 
galena, sulphate of zinc, and calamine. In 1891 the total 
yield was 33,922 metric centals of lead ore, and 25,536 m.c. 
of zinc ore. In addition to the mining and smelting works 
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there are factories for the production of mre cable. 
Population (1900), 34t>5. 

Biida^ a town of Algeria, 32 miles by rail. S.W. of 
the city of Algiers, capital of a canton in the depart- 
ixieut of Algiers, situated at the foot of the first slopes 
of the Atlas nioiintains. It carries on an iinpoi’tant flour 
trade, but its principal commerce is in oranges, surrounded 
as it is with orangeries mimbering from 50,000 to 60,000 
trees. Its population, 15,255 in 1872, increased to 23,685 
in 1890, and in 1900 numbered 27,772, of whom 6991 
were French,. 

Biindg Matllilcie (l SI 1-189G), author, was born 
at MamiheiTU on 2 1 st March. 1 84 1. Jier father was a banicer 
named Colien, but she took the name of Blind in coiise- 
(pience of lier mother's marria.ge to .Karl Blind, one of tlie 
leaders of the Baden insur:rection in 1848-49. The family 
was compelled to talvo 3 *efuge in England, and in course 
of time Mathilde Blind devoted herself to literature and 
to endeavours for the elevation of lier sex. As a writer 
of verse she produced some remarkable work, such as 
‘‘ The Prophet^’’ of St Oran,” “ ITie Heather on Fire,” 

The Ascent of Man,” and other minor poems. Bhe wrote 
biographies of George Eliot and Madame Roland, and 
translated Strauss's i^ie Old Faith and the NeWy and the 
Memoirs of Marie BashIdrUef. She died in 1896, be- 
queathing her property to Hewnham College, Cambridge. 
Her collected poetical works have been republished. 

a town of British Sputli Africa, 
€a])ital of the Orange River Colony, and formerly of the 
Orange Free State. It was founded by the early Boer 
trekkers about 1836 on a >SGnt]iern affluent of the Vaal, on 
tlie open veldt amid a few low detached kopjes at an alti- 
tude of 4518 feet above the sea, about 120 miles from the 
Oipe .frontieiv 750 from CapcOrovni, and 450 from Port 
liliizabeth. Of its normal population of 10,000 (1901. ), 
fully 7000 are whites (Dutch and English), and 3000 
blacks (Basutos and Becimanas, coinmonly called “Kaflirs”). 
Tht^ town is regularly laid (aut with streefe running at right 
angles and flanked by several line buildings, mostly of 
stone quarried in the vicinity. Amongst them are the 
government oflices and the former Raadzaal (Parliament 
House), now used for general nmnici| 3 al purposes. It is well 
KU])plied with electric light and good water, and is a great 
ra,ihvay centre with lines converging from Cape Town, Port 
Elizal)etli, and Pretoria. Owing to its dry, salubrious 
cJimate it lias become a sort of South African sanatorium, 
recommended especially for pulmonary affections. During 
the Boer war Bloemfontein wvis occupied without resistance 
by Lord Roberts, soon after the surrender of Kronje 
at Paardebei'g (2 7th-2 8th February 1900). 

Bi© 0 fl 1 i'KeiCi^ , a township of Essex, county, .New 
Jersey, IT. S. A., situated in the nortli'eastern part of the 
state, on the Erie and the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western railways, at an altitude of 130 feet ,- founded 
toward the close of the 17th century, under the name of . 
Watsesson. Population (1880), 5748; (1900), 9668. 

SiOOmiflgtOnj ca]»ital of MDean county, Illinois, 
'H.S.A., situated in 40" 30' N. lat. and 89° 00' W. long., 
in the central part of the state, at an altitude of 785 feet. 
It is a railway centre, being on the Chicago and Alton, 
the Cleveland, Chicago, Cincinnati and St. Louis, the 
Illinois Central, and the Lalse Erie and Western railways. 
It is the seat ol Illinois Wesleyan University, with a faculty 
nuuiheriiig 34, and with 300 students, one-third of whom 
are women. Population (1880), 17,180; (1900), 23,286. 

Bloom ingtorij a city of Indiana, U.S.A., capital 
of Munroe county, S.W. , of the centre of the state, 
on the Chicago, Hidiana, and Louisville railway. It is 
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the seat of the state universit 3 r, which in 1900 had a 
faculty numbering 77, and students numbering 11 37 , 
Population (1890), 4018; (1900), 6460. 

BiO^msbMrgs, a chartered towm of Pennsylvania, 
IT.S.A., capital of Goiumhia county, on the north branch 
of the Susquehanna rivei’, and 5 on the Dela-ware, 
Lackawanna, and Western, and the Philadelphia and 
Reading railways. Its industries are connected chiefly 
with iron manufacture. Population (1890), 4635 ; (1900), 
6170. 

Blue islancig a village of Cook county, Illinois, 
IJ.S.A., in the north-eastern part of the state, adjoinim? 
Chicago, of which it is a suburb. Population (ISOO^ 
3329-' (1900), 6114. 

Bluff Harb®yr« See Invercargill. 

Bipmenthaig Leaniiarci wn (I8IO-1900), 

Prussian field-mar slial, son of Captain Louis von Bliimentlial 
(d. 1813), w-as born at Sclnvedt, on the Oder, on 30th 
July 1810. Educated at the ndlitary schools of Culm and 
Berlin, he entered the Guards laiuhvelir regiment as 2nd 
lieutenant in 1827. After serving in tlie Rhine provinces 
he joined tlie topographical division of tlie general staff in 
1846. As lieutenant of tlie 31st foot lie took part, in 
1848, in the suppression of the ITciiin riots, and in 1849 
was promoted captain on the General Staif. The same 
year he served on the staff of General von Bonin in the 
Sclileswig-Holstein campaign, and so distinguished himself, 
particularly at Fredericia, that lie was appointed chief of 
the staff of the Schleswig-Holstein army. In 1850 he -was 
general staff officer of the mobile division under von 
Tietzen in Hesse Cassel. He was sent on a mission to 
England in that year (4th class of Red Eagle) and on several 
subsequent occasions. Pie became a major in 1853, was 
appeinted personal adjutant to Prince P^rederick Charles 
in 1859, and promoted in 1860 to be colonel of the -3 1st 
regiment, and later of the 71st regiment. He was chief 
of the stafl‘ of tlie 3rd army corps wiien, on the outbreak 
of the Danish wnr of 1864, lie wms nominated chief of the 
general staff of the army against Denmark, and displayed 
so much ability, particularly at Missuiide, Diipjiel, and tlie 
passage to ,ALse.ii island, tliat lie was |iromoted to be major- 
general and given tlie Order of Merit, In the Austrian 
w-ar of 1866 Biumentlial wais chief of the Ger:ier;d Staff of 
the second army under tlie Prussian erowm prince, and 
led it with a swiftness of decision and directness of aim 
which enabled it to strike liome on the lieights of Culm, 
and to decide the fortunes of the day at Jvffliiggratz (lieut.- 
generai, tlie oak-leaf of the Order of Merit, and knight 
commander of Ilohenzollern). In the years of peace wiiieh 
followed he commanded the 14th array division at 
Dfisseldorf, and his conduct of the nianceuvres arranged 
with the 13th division under General von Groeben 
earned the highest praise from military critics. In the 
Franco-German war of 1870-71, as chief of the staff of 
the third army, Blumeiithars knowledge and skill -were in- 
valuable. His co-operation with Moitko was masterly. 
Before orders had been given for the decisive flank march 
which ended at Sedan, he had grasped the position of 
Bazaine at Metz and had made all his preparations. No 
general order was ever given for the battle of Sedan, but 
Moltke knew that the third and fourth armies w'ould close 
the iron dug in the nick of time. In 1871 Elumenthal 
represented Germany at the Cliobham manoeuvres, and 
was given the command of the 4th arm}’’ corps at Magde- 
burg, He was made a field-marshal in iSSS, and died at 
Quillendorf, 2 lat December 1900. Ho married in 1852 
Belicia Anna von Vyner (me Calthorpe), and left two sons 
and three daughters. Field-Marshal Elumenthal had the 
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reputation of being one of tbe first strategists of the time. 
If in 1866 it was Moltke’s mind that calculated the issue 
of the campaign, it was Biumeiithars vigour which defeated 
ail obstacles before the goal. Like Moltke he was a 
man of sterling simplicity of character. Short and 
thick-set in ligure, with large head and kindly features, 
his appearance wars rather that of a professor than of a 
soldier ; but his eyes were full of fire and energy. He 
was affectionately known for many years as ‘Hler alte 
Blumenthal.'' 


' (1808-1881), 

Bwiss jurist, was born at Zurich, 7th. March 1808. Having 
studied law at Berlin and Eome, he was appointed pro- 
fessor of jurisprudence in the newly-founded University 
of Zurich in 1833. In the troubles wliich agitated the 
state he mainly sided "with the Conservative party, which 
he led in the Great Council from 1837, and after the 
revolution of September 1839 lie became a member of the 
Government. An important modification, in his ideas v'as 
effected by his becoming acquainted with the phfiosopliy 
of that remarkable, but little - known riian, Frederic]^: 
Eohmer, of whom be said, shortly before his death, “I 
have gained renown as a jurist, but my greatest desert 
is to have comprehended Hohmer.” This more liberal 
direction of mind made Bluntschli7s participation in the 
Government uneasy to him, and he resigned ; but so high 
v-as the estimation of his eminence as a jurist that the 
task of compiling a civil code was unanimously entrusted 
to him. After the counter-revolution and overthrow of 
the Sonderbund (1847), Bluntschli removed to Munich, 
wliere he was jirofessor both of private and of state law 
from 1848 to 1861. He produced there the Allgeriieines 
StMtsrechtj and the Lehre vom modernen Staat, which gave 
him a European reputation, as well as numerous minor 
works, and conducted a legal review from 1855 to 1858. 
His removal to Heidelberg in 1861 was inam.ly occasioned 
by the unpopularity of his advocacy of German unity in 
opposition to the “ jiarticularism ” then prevailing at 
M-unieh. “I felt,” he says, “ that I was merely tolerated.” 
In his new state, Baden, he soon had to encounter active 
antagonism from Ms endeavours to keep it neutral during 
the Austro-Prussian w^ar of 1866 ; the course of events, 
however, speedily decided the question in Bluntschli^s 
favour, and, though frequently annoyed by intestine 
troubles in the University, upon which his memoirs throw 
a curious light, he held his position unchallenged until his 
sudden death, at Caiisruhe, on 21st October 1881. While at 
Heidelberg he produced several books wliich have taken 
rank as classics of jurisprudence, especially Ge^ckichte de.s 
(dlgemcinen Staatsrechts (1864) ; Das moderne KriegsrecJd 
(18G6); Das m<odcrn.e Vdlkevrecht \ Das Beuterecht 

in Krieg (1878). The Staatsreckt has been translated 
into Japanese. The most reinarkable external incidents 
of his life during this period were his active j^articijiation 
in the Protestantenverein, a society formed to combat 
reactionary and Ultramontane ideas in theology ; and his 
important contribution towards the settlement of the 
Alabrnym difficulty by a seasonable pamphlet. Plis highly 
interesting autobiograpliy was publislied in 1884. His 
library was acquired by the Johns Hopkins University at 
Baltimore. (r. a) 

Bofefoiiig a towTi of British India, in the Vizagapatam 
district of Madras, situated in 18“ 34' N. lat. and 83“ 25' 
E. long., 70 miles H. of Vizagapatam town. Population 
(1891), 14,468. It is the residence of a raja of old family, 
whose estate covers an area of 227 square miles ; estimated 
income, £40,000 ; permanent land revenue, £9000. The 
present raja is a highly -educated man who has visited 
England. He is a KC.I-E, and member of the Madras 


legislative council. He maintains a high school (270^ 
pupils in 1896-97), and also a printing-press. 

a river of Germany, rising at an altitude of 
2438 feet in the Eiesengebirge, S.W. of Landeshut. It 
threads the valley of Plirschberg, reaches the lowlands at 
Lbwenberg, flows past Bunzlau and Sagan, and enters the 
Oder from the left at Krossen (118 feet altitude), after a 
N.H.W. course of 158 miles. In summer it is often a. 
mere shallow stream, but after the melting of the snows. 
heco.mes a devastating torrent. 


a town of South Eussia, in the govern- 
ment and 120 miles H.N.'W. of Kherson, near the railway 
fro,m Nikolaiev to Kieff. It has tobacco factories and 
several steam fiour-inills. Population, 14,352. 

Bobruisk^, a first-cla.-ss fortress and distinct town of 
Eussia, government and 108 miles by rail S.E. of Minsk,, 
OB the right bank of the Berezina river, and on the 
railway from Lihaii and Wdno to Ekaterinoslav. It has. 
important ironworks and steam iiour- mills, and carries 
on an important trade in corn and timber slii] jped to Libau,. 
Population (1897), 35,177 (58,256 with military). 


the chief town of a district of the same 
name in the Austrian crown-land of GJalieia. Population 
of district (1890), 100,653, mostly Polish and Catholic j, 
(1900), 105,375. Population of town (1890), 8849, of 
whom 2133 werceTews; (1900), 10,049. In addition tO' 
the salt-mines (with an annual yield of about 15,000 tons) 
and deposits of gypsum, there are a number of steam-mills, 
and factories for the manufacture of tinwares; while a 
considerable trade is done in corn, salt, and eggs. 


itg a town of Prussia, province of Westphalia, 
1 2 miles by rail N. from Wesei, and near the frontier of 
Holland. It is a seat of the cotton industry. Population 
(1885), 10,567; (1895), 16,273 ; (1900), 21,241. 

Boclltiing a town of Prussia, province of Westphalia,; 
11 miles by rail W. from Dortmund, It is a centre of the 
iron and steel industries, producing principally cast steel, 
cast iron, iron pipes, wire and wire ropes, and lamps, 
with tin and zinc works, coal-mining, factories for carpets, 
calcium carbide, and paper -roofing, Inickworlcs, and 
]:)reweries. There are a mining and a metallurgical school. 
Population (1885), 40,767 ; (1895), 53,842; (i900)„ 
65,554. 

See Eranicbort-o.N“Maiisi; 


Bdcicii^s) Arn^ici (1827-1901), Swiss painter, was. 
born at Bale, 16th October 1827. His father, Christian 
Frederick Bocklin, born at Bale, 16th eliily 1802, was 
descended from an old family of Schaffhausen, and engaged 
in the silk trade. His mother, Ursula Lippe, was a native 
of the same city. In 1846 lie began his studies at the- 
Diisseldorf Academy under Schirmer, who recognized in liini 
ii student of exceptional promise, and sent him to Antwerp 
and Brussels, where ho copied the works of Flemish and 
Dutch masters. Bocldin then went to Paris, worked at 
the Louvre, and painted several landscapes ; his Land- 
scape and Ellin ” reveals at the same time a strong feeling 
for nature and a dramatic conception of scenery. After 
serving his time in the aiany he set out for Eome in March 
1850, and the sight of the Eternal City was a fresh stimulus, 
to his mind. So, too, was the iniiiience of Italian nature 
and tliat of the dead pagan world. At Eome he married 
(20tli June 1853) Angela Eosa Lorenza Pascucci. In 1 856 
he returned to Mimicli, and remained there four years. Pie 
then exhibited the “ Great Park,” one of his earliest works, 
in wliich. he treated ancient mythology with the stamp of 
individuabty, which was tjie basis of liis reputation. Of 
this period, too, are Ms Nymph and Satyr,” Heroic 
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Landscape (Diana Hnnting), both of 1858, aiid 
** Sappho/’ 1859.' These works, wliicli were much dis- 
eiissedj together with Lenbaclvs recommendation, gained 
him his appointrnent as professor at the Weimar Academy. 
He held the office for two years, painting the Verms 
and Love,” a ‘‘Portrait of Lenhach,” and a “Saint 
Catherine,” He was again at Koine from 1862 to 1866, 
and there gave his fancy and his taste for violent colour 
free play in hk “ Portrait of Mine. Bbckliii,” now in the 
Bale Gallery, in “ An Anchorite in the Wilderness,” 1863; 
a ‘‘Koinan Tavern,” and “Villa on the Sea-shore,” 1864; 
this last, one of Ms liest pictures. Ho retnmed to Bale in 
18()6 to tinish his frescoes in the gallery, and to paint, 
besides several ]iortraits, “ The Magdalene with Christ,” 
1868; “ AnaenBon’s Muse,” 1869; and “A Castle and 
■Warriors,” 1871. His “ Portrait of Himself,” with Death 
pla}6nga violin, 1873, was painted after his return again 
to Munich, where he exhibited his famous “ Battle of the 
Centaurs” (in the B?ile gallery) ; “ Landscape with Moorish 
Horsemen ” (in the Lucerne gallery); and “A Farm,” 1875. 
From 1876 to 1885 Bocklin was working at Florence, and 
painted a “Pieta,” “ITlysses and Calypso,” “Prometheus,” 
and the ‘SSacred Grove.” From 1886 to 1892 he settled 
at Zurich. Of this period are the “Naiads at Play,” 
“A Sea Idyll,” and “Whir.” After 1892 Bockim 
3 ‘esided at San Domenico, near Florence. An exhibition 
•of his collected works was opened at Bdle from 20th 
September to 24th October 1897. He died on the 16th 
•of January 1901. His life has been written by Henri 
Mendelssohn. 

F. Heumann. Gazette des Beaux Arts. Paris, 1S93 .— Max 
Lehrs, Ariiold Bocklin^ Bin Leitfaden zuni Verstdndniss seiner 
Kimst. Munich, 1S97. — W. Eitter. Ar7iold Bikhlin. Gand, 
1895 ,--- Katalog, her. BoeJeUn^ JuMUums Aiisstelhmg, Basel, 
1897. (H.FII.) 

B©d 01*1 bach (Czech, a towii in the 

governinent-distriet of Tetschen in Bohemia, Austria, near 
the Saxon frontier, situated on the left bank of the Elbe, 
op})Osite Tetschen, with which town it is connected by a 
chain luidge and two railway bridges. Tliere is an Austi.ia,ii 
and a Saxon custom-house ; and the town has an im- 
portant transit trade in addition to considerable irianii- 
factures (cotton and woollen goods, earthenware and 
•crockery, cheimcals, chicory, chocolate, s^iveetmeats and 
preserves, and beer). Population (1890), 7574, almost 
exclusively German ; (1900)5 10,782. 

Bodenstedtjf Friedrich Martifi ¥on 

(1819-1892), German author, was born at Peine, in the 
kingdom of Hanover, 22i:id April 1819. Although a prolific 
and meritorious writer, Bodenstedt is more than most 
authors, as regards liLs European celebrity, “the man of one 
book.” His career, as it proved, was determined by his 
engagement in 1841 as tutor in the family of Prince 
Galitzin at Moscow, where he gained a thorough acquaint- 
ance with Kussian. This led to his appointment in 1844 as 
the head of a public educational establishment at Tifiis, 
Transcaucsasia. Thus residing in close proximity to Persia, 
he became acquainted with a modern Persian poet, Mirza 
Sehaffy, and this intercourse inspired him with the volume 
of little poems in the Oriental taste published after his 
■return to Europe (1851.) as a tramslalion from the IXvmi of 
Ins friend, but really original. The siujcess of this work 
only be compared with that of FitzGerald’s 0?mr 
Khmjifdfn\ produced in somewhat similar circumstances, 
but differed from it in bein^^ inuiiediate. The Divetrii lias 
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execution is a model of grace and elegance. The rich 
stores of knowledge which Bodenstedt brought back from 
the East were turned to account in two important books, 
The Peo'ples qf the Gaucams and their Struggles against tU 
Rmsiems (1848) and A Thomand and One Days in the 
East (1850). For some time^ after his return Bodenstedt 
continued to work up Slavonic subjects, producing trans- 
lations of Pushkin, Lermontoff, Turgenieff, and of the 
poets of the Ukraines, and writing a tragedy on the false 
Demetrius, and an epic, Ada, the LesgJdan Maid, on a 
Circassian theme. Finding, probably, this vein exhausted, 
he exchanged, in 1858, the Slavonic professorship he had 
obtained at , Munich for one of Early English hterature, 
and published (1858-60) a valuable work on the Englisli 
dramatists contemporary with Shakespeare, with copious 
traiislations. In 1862 he produced a standard translation 
of Shakespeare’s sonnets, and between 1866 and 1872 
published a complete version of the plays, with the help 
of many coadjutors. In 1867 he undertook the direction 
of the Meiningen Dramatic Company of Actors, and was 
ennobled by the duke. After 1873 lie lived successively 
at Altona, Berlin, and Wiesbaden, where he died on the 
19th of April 1892. His later works consist of an auto- 
biography (1888), successful translations from Hafiz and 
Omar Khayyam, and lyrics and dramas which added little 
to his reputation. (u. g.) 

Bod mi rig a market town, municipal borough, and 
county to^vn in the Bodmin parliamentary division (since 
1885) of Cornwall, England, 30 miles by rail W. by N. of 
Plymouth. The ancient cliurdi of Bt Fetroek has been 
restored and the county lunatic asylum extended, public 
rooms and a public library have been erected. Bodmin 
also contains H.M. civil and naval prisons, the head- 
quarters of the county constabulary, the depot of the 
Duke of Corn wall’s Light Infantry, and the District 
Probate Ilegistry. Area, 2797 acres; p)opiiiation (1881), 
5061 ; (1901), 5353. 

Boelirrij Sir Joseph Ed^ar^ Bart. (1834- 
1890), British sculptor, was born of Hungarian parentage 
on 4th July 1834 at Vienna, where his father was director 
of the Imperial Mint. After studying the plastic art in 
Italy and at Paris, he worked for a few years as a medallist 
in his native city. After a further period of study in 
England, he was so successful as an exhibitor at the 
Exhibition of 1862, that he determined to abandon the 
execution of coins and medals, and to give his mind to 
portrait busts and statuettes, chiefly equestrian. The 
colossal statue of Queen Victoria, executed in marble 
(1869) for Windsor Castle, and the monument of the 
d'uko of Kent in St George’s Chapel, were his earliest 
great works, and so entirely to the taste of his royal 
patrons, that he rose rapidly in favour with the court. 
He was made A.K.A. in 1878, and produced soon after- 
wards the fine statue of Carlyle on the Thames Embank- 
ment- at Chelsea. In 1881 he was appointed sculptor in 
ordinary to the Queen, and in the ensuing year became 
full Academician. On the death of Dean Stanley, Boehm 
was commissioned to execute his sarcophagus in West- 
minster Abbey, and his achievement, a recumbent statue, 
has been pronounced to be one of the finest pieces of 
portrait sculpture of modern times. He executed the 
equestrian statue of the duke of Wellington at Hyde Park 
Corner, and designed the jubilee (1887) coinage. Pie died 
suddenly in his studio at South Kensington on 12th 
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unaffected by, and earlier than, Greek influence ” ; and 
they have generally been identified with Fteria^ a place 
taken by Croesus after he had crossed the Halys 
(Herodotus, i. 76). 

The city walls, the acropolis, and the palace are of great arehoeo- 
logieal interest. Excavations made on the site by M. Cliantre 
lell to the discovery of a number of tablets with cuiieifonn 
inscriptions, some in a primitive Cappadociaii dialect which lias 
not yet been read, and of small objects of interest. The rock- 
sculptnres, Yasili Kaya, miles east of the city, belong to a dis- 
tinct style, of art which has been called ‘ ^ Hittite, ” but many traces 
of Assyrian influence survive. It seems probable ‘Hhat the cult of 
the great eartli-inother (Cybele) and her son (Attis) supplies the 
motive of these reliefs, and that it was dominant in the city 
below them.” Another view is that the sculptures commemorate 
an historical event. At Euyuk, about 12 miles north, of Boghaz 
Keui, i .3 a gateway flanked by sphinxes and a series of remarkable 
sculptures which, like those at Yasili Kaya, represent, according 
to Professor Ramsay, ‘‘scenes and figures in the ritual of a 
religion ^v■llich can be traced over the greater part of Asia Minor, 
modified by local circumstances.” Here also M. Cliantre made 
interesting discoveries. 

Hitmann and Puchstein. Eeisen m Klcinasien imd Kordsyrien. 

— --Chantee. Misaion en Cappadodc^ 1893-94 ; Mecherches cnxlu'o- 
logiques. — P,EEEOT and OiiiPiEZ. B’isioire de VArt eii Plirygie,— 
Hogaetii in Murray’s Baridhook to Asia Minor. (c. W', W.) 

Bog’ll ©Fp R seaside resort in the Chichester parlia- 
inentary division of Sussex, England, 7 miles S.E. of 
Chichester, and 28 W. of Brighton by rail. Besides the 
parish church, there are a Koman Catholic priory and 
(hiirch, and Congregational, Wesleyan, and Methodist 
chapels; also a theatre, assembly rooms, and numerous 
convalescent homes, including establishments belonging 
to the Merchant Taylors’ Company, the Bagged School j 
Union, East London Hospital for Children, and the 
Surrey Women’s Jubilee Memorial Committee. A pier 
pavilion and a promenade are other features. Area of 
urban district, 885 acres ; population (1881), 3290 , 
(1901), 6180. ■ I 

Bogorodsky a district town of Central Bussia, in 
the government and 27 miles by rail E.N.E. of Aloscow, ! 
near the railway to Hijni, with which it is connected by a | 
branch line. It is built on the bank of the Klyazma I 
river, and has several w'oollen and silk mills. Population, i 

11,210. I 

Bog’Otag or Santa Fe be Bogota, the chief town j 
of the department of Cundinamarca, Colombia, South ^ 
America, and the capital of the republic, situated on a 
high tableland 8985 feet above sea-level, on the Ban , 
Francisco river at its junction with the Bio de Bogota. 
From Barranquilla it is distant, by the nearest traffic 
route, 683i miles, communication being by rail to 
Facatativa 24 miles, from Facatativa to La Dorada by i 
mules 45 miles, from La Dorada to Honda by rail 22 miles, | 
and from Honda to Barranquilla, by steamers on the 
Magdalena river, 59 2|- miles. There is also communica- 
tion with the Alagdalena by an American express service 
of waggons drawn by horses, A railway is projected to 
Zupaquira. Within recent years the city has greatly 
extended, and occupies an area of about 2| miles in 
length by l-l- in breadth. The streets, though narrow, are 
well laid out and well kept, and lighted by electricity. ' 
There is an excellent water-supply, besides a telephone 
service and other modern conveniences. A special feature 
are the line squares in the French fashion adorned with 
fountains. In the Plaza Bolivar is a statue of Liberty by 
Tenerain, a pupil of Canova, and in the Plaza Santander a 
statue of General Santander l3y Costa of Florence. Among 
the public buihiings are tlie palace of San Carlos occupied 
by the president of the republic, and the palaces of 
Banto Domingo and San Francisco occupied by Govern- 
ment offices. The university has a high reputation, and 
the city, on account of its appreciation of art and letters, 


has acquired the surname of the “Athens of South 
America,” The population is about 125,000. 

or Bagbea, a tovm and district of British 
India, in the Bajshalii division of Bengal. The town is 
situated on the right bank of the river Karatoya. Popu- 
lation (1881), 6179; (1891), 6584. It possesses a high 
school, two printing-presses, and a public libraiy. 

The district of Bogra lies west of the main cliannel of the 
Brahmaputra. It contains an area of 1452 square miles. 
Population (1881), 734,751 ; (1891), 817,494, sho^ving 
an increase of 11 per cent. ; average density, 563 ]:)ersons 
per Bqua3:e mile. Classiiied according to religion, Hindus 
numbered 154,296 ; Alahommedaus, 661,100 ; Christians, 
15, of wEom 7 were Europeans; ‘‘'others,” 2083. In 
1901 the population (on a reduced area) was 849,955, 
showing a further increase of 11 per cent. Laiicl 
revenue and rates (1897-98) were Rs.5,35,327 ; the 
number of police was 230 ; the number of boys at 
school (1896-97) was 15,484, being 26*6 per cent, of the 
male population of scliool-going age ; the registered death- 
rate (1897) was 30 per thousand. The former production 
of indigo is extinct, and the industry of silk-spinning is 
decaying. There is no town with as many as 10,000 
inhabitants, trade being conducted at riverside marts. 
ISTor are there any metalled roads. The Northern Bengal 
railway runs through a corner of the district for 39 miles, 
on its way north to Darjiling. 

a town of Western Russia, govermnent 
and 69 miles S.E. of Kieff. It dates from the 1 2th century, 
and has a popniation of 13,000. Machinery -worlis, w^ooilen 
cloth mills, and distilleries are its leading industries. 

B©h3»ii1lg a town in tlie arrondissement of Saint 
Quentin, department of Aisne, France, 30 miles in direct 
line N. by W, of Laon, on the railway from St. Quentin 
to Lille. The Torrents Canal affords communication witB 
tlic Scheldt. Local industry is mainly associated with the 
produetion of woollen fa]:)rics, including French cashmeres, 
gauzes, and various fancy stuffs. Population (1881), 6380 ; 
(1901), 6899. 

^ (German, Bohmen ; Bohemian or Czecli, 

Ci3chy\ a kingdom and crowm-land of the Austro-Hun- 
garian monarcihy, of which it constitutes the most northern 
part. Population (1869), 5,106,069 (of wkich it was 
estimated that there were 20 Germans to every 32 Slavs) ; 
(1880), 5,560,819 ; (1890), 5,843,094, which is equivalent 
to 293 inhabitants per square mile; (1900), 6,318,280. 
The density of population is greatest in the northern or 
industrial districts. The proportion of females to males 
in 1891 was 1071 to 1000: 62*38 per cent, wAwe Czech 
and 36*94 German, 96 per cent. E.oman Catholic, 2*17 
per cent. Protestant, and 1*6 per cent. Jews. Next to 
Ga-licia, Bohemia has the largest population of any xiiistrian 
crown-land, and about 24*45 per cent, of the entire popu- 
lation of Austria. In 1896 the marriage-rate was 8*31 ; 
the birth-rate 37*29, or, excluding still-births, 36*04 ; and 
the death-rate 24*31 per 1000. Of the births 14*41 per 
cent, were illegitimate, an increasing ratio. Bohemia 
sends 110 members to the Reichsratb, or central paiiia- 
ment in Vienna, 18 of whom are returned by the new 
universal suffrage curia ; 65 arc Czech and 45 German, 
including the large landed proprietors of both nationalities. 
Education is provided for by t%vo universities, one G errnan 
and the other Czech (4178 students in 1897), two poly- 
technics (1227 students), an acadenry of line art, a mining 
academy, 4 theological seminaries, 56 gymnasia, 22 real- 
gymnasL, 311 intermediate and 5149 elementary schools 
(the proportion of Czech and German being as 3 to 2), 
with an average attendance of 98*5 per cent, of all children, 




together with about 860 other state, municipal, and private 
educfeitional estahlishments, mostly techniaxl The pro- 
portion of illiterates, the lowest in Austria, sank from 8T5 
per cent in 1880 to 5*8 per cent, in 1890, In 1898 there 
was a total of 618 periodicals (384 Czech, 220 German, 
2 lilnglisk and 12 polyglot). 

Despite its great industrial development, about 45*25 
per cent, of the population is still engaged in agriculture 
and forestry, 39*65 being occupied in mining and other 
industries and in trade, Bohemia produces 64*20 per 
cent, of the wliole Austrian beetroot crop (Moravia coming 
next mth 30 per cent.), in addition to the largest crops of 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, and potatoes, and considerable 
quantities of otlier agiicultural produce. Nearly 49 per 
cent, ill value of the entire yield of tlie Austrian mines 
falls to Bohemia, whose principal products are lignite, coal, 
iron ore, together Avith smaller quantities of gold, silver, 
and other metals, several of Avliicli are only mined in this 
crown-land. Its wealth of coal (40 million metric centals 
coal and 169 million m.c. lignite in 1897), together with 
the improvements in the reii3}ing process, have made it the 
chief centre of the iron industry, in which it has now 
begun to compete Avith Germany. Sugar -refining is of 
groAving importance, as is also the manufacture of luilAvay 
roiling-stock, AAhile the old staple industries show a marked 
advance. In 1890 it possessed 35 per cent, of all the 
factories in Austria, 38 per cent, of the entire motive 
poAvcr, and 41 ])er cent, of the factory hands — figures 
AAhich show that it holds the first place for industrial enter- 
prise on the largest scale. Between 1870 and 1890 there 
Las been an increase in the number of horned cattle, 
2,022,305 (■+■420,290); pigs, 514,367 (>286,187); 
houses, 215,729 (+-25,392); and goats, 334,417 

( + 140,144); and a reduction in the number of sheep, 
423,602 ( - 682,688). Bohemia is the most favoured 
portion of the inouarehy in tlic niat-ter of cominunicatioiis, 
possessing (in 1897) 5228 kiloiiiotrcs of railway, 30 ])er cent, 
of the total length in Austria ; 28,156 kilometres of roads, 
and 1 160 kilometres of iiavigul^ie liAVU’s and ca.nais, wliicli 
{vid the Eilx)) afford it cheap access to Ihe sea. In 1895 
23035,000 tons of goods Avere forwarded in Imth, dii'ec- 
tions on the Elbe by 21,200 vessels, of Avhich nearly 3000 
were steamers. There arc 1347 post and 718 telegraph 
ofiiccs, Avith 7351 kilometres of lino and 20,227 kilometres 
of Avire. 

Folitical Tniportance , — As tlie situation in Bohemia is 
the pivot upon Avliich Austrian domestic politics turns, and 
has turned for a generation past, it may be Avell to recall 
some of the principal factors in the problem. The national 
movement among tlie Czech people, revived in 1848, has 
made immense progress since the Czech representatives 
abandoned their policy of parliamentary abstention in 
1879, During the term of office of Count Taaffe (1879-93) 
they secured in detail a series of iinpor feint concessions — 
the language ordinances of 1880 and 1886, Avhich ulti- 
mately established Czech predominance in the public 
service, the founding of a Czech university (1882) and of 
numerous Czech gymnasia, together Avith the State support 
for the Czech Academy of Science at Prague, Ac. They at 
the same time so consolidated their po.sition in the Czech 
provinces and the Eeitffisrath that the Governnieiit found 
itself constantly obliged to purchase their support by fresh 
concessions. After the failure of Count Taatfe^s effiort to 
overcoina the nationality deadlock by a heroic electoral 
reform nearly equivalent to universal suffirage, and the 
breakdown of the German -Polish- Clerical coalition that 
followed Ms fall, the Czechs Avon their greatest triumjffi in 
the issue by the Badeni ministry of the notorious language 
ordimmem of April 1896. These ordinances, wMcii ren- 
dered a thorough knoAvledge . of the Czech and German 


languages obligatory upon all officials in Bohemia and 
Moravia, did not merely gratify Czech national sentiment, 
but Avere of considerable material adA^antage to that 
nationality, inasmuch as they almost created a monopoly 
for the bilingual Czech claimants. The grant of the 
German demand for administrative separation of the 
German and Czech districts of Bohemia and Moravia, 
with the official use of German in the former and of 
Czech in the latter, Avould not only liaA^e constituted a 
hindrauce to ultimate autonomy, but Avoiild have increased 
the competition and diminished the number of appoint- 
ments open to Czech official aspirants. This last conces- 
sion to their opponents Avas regarded by the Germans as 
evidence that the ceiitralistic constitution was in seriou.s 
danger, and that the Czechs and their allies Avere Avithin 
measurable distance of realizing their aims. These Avere, 
first, the restoration to the provincial diets of the right of 
electing the Eeichsrath or central parliament (a privilege 
abolished in 1873), and, ultimately, a purely federal con- 
stitution. A compromise betAveen the nationalities has 
hitherto proved impossible. The struggle, accompanied at 
times by violence involving destruction of life and pro- 
perty and repeated suspensions of constitutional rights, 
had at one time nearly destroyed tlie Austrian parlia- 
mentary system and even threatened the integrity of the 
dual monarchy. The Avithdrawal of the last of the series 
of language ordinances (September 1899) only replaced 
German obstruction by that of the Czechs, Avhich upset the 
ministry and again rendered parliamentary government 
impossible. The truce brought about by the Korber 
ministry in 1901 permitted the passage through the 
Eeichsrath of an important economic sclieme, comprising 
a large extension of railAvays and canals, and seemed 
to furidsli the basis of an cA^entual political com- 
promise. 

The remarkable groAvth of Czech iidiiience has been 
promoted by the rapid increase of the Czech population in 
the towns, Avhither they are attracted by higher Avages. 
This increase is coincident AA’ith and one of the conse- 
quences of the development of industry on a large scale in 
Austria, Avhich is the Avork of the past quarter of a century. 
The establisiniient of factories created a demand for liands, 
Avbich the German population alone AA^as inial;>lo to sup[)ly. 
Indeed, Avhere a German proletariat existed, it Avas at a 
disadvantage in the competition Avith the Czechs and Boies 
owing to its higher standard of living, Atoreover, the 
cheaper and more docilj Slav labourers are less attached 
to their native place than arc the Germans, and they 
marry at an earlier age — tAA'o circumstances that still con- 
tinue to promote their relative increase in the industrial 
centres. This tendency lias been Avelcomed by the State 
and the Church for ditihront reasons. Apparently in view 
of the rooted discontent of the German population with 
the 23osition of a minority in a country where they had 
been accustomed to rule, the State has consistently and 
successfully strengthened the Slav element as a precaution 
against a possible Germania irredenta agitation, so that 
noAv the Czechs are all-powerful in the administration of 
Bohemia and Moravia, including the German districts on 
the frontier. The Germans occupy a broad belt of the 
Virestern and northern border adjoining BaA^aria and 
Saxony, while the Czechs are settled in the centre and the 
southern districts of Bohemia. There are several grounds 
for the action of the Eornan Catholic Church in the same 
direction. The clergy, as Avell as the reactionary nobles, 
regard the nationality struggle as a useful means of divert- 
ing attention from their oAvn privileges. Like the large 
manufacturers, the priests find the Slavs more docile to their 
teachings and more tolerant of their pretensions. More- 
nver, the bulk of the priests are theonselves of the Slav 
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race. While the Austrian episcopacy is in an exception- 
ally favourable pecuniary position, the minor clergy are 
badly paid. The profession has therefore little attraction 
for the well-to-do iriiddle classes. Tlie consequence is tliat 
it is largely recruited amojig the Slav peasantry, so that 
the priests even of the German districts of Bohemia and 
Moravia are predominantly Czech. Such a priest, tilled 
with a sense of his own dignity and authority, enters 
Ills sacred office not merely with an unenlightened racial 
almost personal grudge against 
the better educated leaders of the German element, and 
indeed against the less deferential German part of his 
flock altogether. The irritation produced by this attitude 
of tlie Catholic clergy accounts for a good deal in the move- 
ment in favour of wliolesale conversion to Protesta, ntism, 
which has made most progress in Bohemia. The motive 
of the promoters of the “ Emancipation from Rome ’’ move- 
iiient, however, is to make German Austria more palatable 
to Protestant Germany in view of future eventualities. 
The Pan-Germanic movement finds encouragement and 
support among an important section of the German manii- 
fiicturers of Bohemia on other than national grounds. 
These argue that Austrian industry has now reached a 
stage at which it can compete successfully with that of 
Germany. The latter, it is true, has had the start, l^ut 
Austrian industry has the advantage in the matter of good 
ta>ste, a point in which Germany is deficient. Moreover, 
Austria has numerous undeveloped re.sources, which, if 
properly utilized, would place it on a level with its rival. 
The most pressing requirement of the Austrian manufac- 
turers is fresh markets and liberty for their expanding 
energies, and this, it is urged, would be at once provided 
by some form of amalgamation with the German empire. 
Other sections of the industrial community hold, how- 
eveiv that Austrian indastry is not yet strong enough 
to dispense with the high protectionist tariff that riow 
excludes German products. The recent aggravation of the 
nationality conflict has done less damage to trade in the 
Czech provinces than might have been expected, the pre- 
vailing system of credit having opposed practically insur- 
mountable difficulties ill the way of the threatened boycott 
of political opponents. 

Authokities. — R. Anbree. %md 

dlpmchgfcnie in Bohnien, Leipzig, 1,872 ; and I’scliecJdsclm GMge^ 
1S72 ; Bendel. Die Beutsclwn Di .Bdhmc'n, Makreii, U7ul Scklesmi, 
Tcsclieii, 1884 ; Die Monarchie in Wort 

•iind JJilil ; the histories and historical sketches of Tomek, 
SciiLESiNC4ER, Frini) ; Tomak. Das Bohmvisclie StaaUrecM ; 
Menoer. Bolimi^che Ausglcich^ Stuttgart, 1891 ; Turn WxVLD. 
Admiimtratlve Tcilung Bohmens ; the article ‘^Bolnneii’’ in 
MiscHLERandULR rich’s 0 ester rekhisches Staaisuyorterhmh^ Yienna, 
1895-97. I)r H. Rauchberg. Die Be^olheruwj Osterrekhs^ 
Vienna, 1895, &c. (^E, O'N.) 

BUhmiSCll^L^i pa (Czech, Geshd Lipa\ih& chief 
town of a district in North Bohemia, on the Poizen, a 
tributary of the Elbe. It has a considerable industry, in- 
cluding the works of the Bohemian Northern railway, 
textile and calico-printing factories, and the manufacture 
of pianos, glass, dextrine and starcli, sweetmeats and pre- 
serves, sugar, stores, the preparation of furs and skins, 
brewing and corn-milling. Population (1890), 10,406 ; 
(1900), 10,674 j chiefly German and Catholic. 

Bahmiseln-Trytoay (Czech, Trehovd deskd), an 
old town in the government - district of Landskron, in 
North-East Bohemia, Austria, near the Moravian frontier. 
It has considerable textile industiy (linen spinning and 
weaving), brewing and tlie preparation of malt, and trade 
in flax, which is extensively cultivated in the district. 
The inhabitants (4982 in 1890, 6040 in 1900) are Czech. 

' Boil0fs« — In the article Steam-Engine {Encyclo- 



Fig. 1.- 


■AdaittRon" Joint. 


2 :i(^dia Britannica^ vol. xxii.) the general principles 
underlying the design and xise of all steam boilers are 
stated, and several kinds of boilers are illustrated. Tiic 
examples given still fair*ly agree with the present praftice 
of the types described, but during the last few years some 
changes have taken jlace in matters of detail, and several 
new designs have come into use. It is with tliese that 
this article is intended to deal. 

Land Boilers. — The boilers most generally used in large 
mills and manufactories at the present time arc the 

Lancashire ’Yand its modification the “Gallo- 
way.’^ Cross-sections of these are illustrated 
in the Encyclop(B(lia BrUamiica^ vol, xxii. j>. 

497. They are usually from 26 to 30 feet long, with 
diameters from 6 feet 6 inches to 8 feet. The working 
pressure is in some cases as high as 200 lb per squai-e inch, 
Init is usually about 60 ib per square inch in the older 
boilers, 100 to 120 ih in those supply- 
ing steam to compound engines, 

150 fb to 170 lb where the engines 
are triple expansion, and 200 h) where 
they are quadruple. The furnace 
flues are now generally made in sec- 
tions from 3 feet to 3 feet 6 inches 
long, each from one plate, the seam being sometimes 
riveted but more usually welded. The rings are flanged 
outwards at the ends, and are connected together by 
“ Adamson ” joints (Fig. 1). It will be seen that these 
joints do not expose any rivets or double thickness 
of plate to the action of the fire, and they serve a.] so 
as strengthening rings to prevent collapse of the fur- 
nace. In such boiler. s the long iiiies l>eyond the fire- 
bridge form eoriibustion-chambers in which the furnace 
gases may be comjfletely burned. The amount of heat- 
absorbing surface provided in proportion to the grate 
surface is not so large as in some types of tubular boilers ; 
and, although they are regarded as fairly economical, tliey 
do not give such good results as are obtained with some 
more complicated forms. The space occupied by them, and 
tlieir weight in proportion to the power developed, are both 
large ; but their design is one which affords great faci.Iitie.s 
for easy inspection and cleaning of all the vital parts. The 
great amount of w’ater they contain, and the large area of 
the W'aterdevel, provide a considerable reservoir of energy 
for fluctuations of power or of firing, and a reserve, of 
winter for variations of the feed supply. These reasons 
lead to their employment in situations tvhere the feed- 
wutei’ is impure or very skilled attention is not available, 
and where in addition space and weight are not very im- 
portant considerations. 

In some large works 'water-txibe boilers arc used. Two 
types of these boilers will be described. 

The ‘‘ Babcock and Wilcox ” hoileiv illustrated in Fig. 2^ consists^ 
of a horizontal cylinder forming a steaiu-chest, having dished ends 
and two specially constructed cross-boxes riveted to ttnshcack 
the bottom. Under the cylinder is placed a sloping 
nest of tubes, under the ujiper end of whieh is the fire. n 

The sides and back of th e boiler are enclosed in brickwork 
up to the height of the centre of the horizontal cylinder. Suitable 
brickwmrk bailies are arranged between the tubes themselyes, and 
between the nest of tubes and the cylinder, to ensure a proper 
circulation of the products of comlnistion. The nest of tubes 
consists of several separate elements, each of which is formed by a 
front and back header made of WTought steel of sinuous form^ 
connected by a nuinbei* of tulies- The upper ends of the front 
headers are connected by short tubes to the front cross-box of the 
horizontal cylinder, the lower ends being closed. The upper ends 
of the back headers are connected by longer pipes to the back cross-, 
box, and their lower ends by short pipes to a horizontal mud 
drum to which a b1ow*o{f cock and pipe are attached. The headers 
are furnished with holes on two opposite sides ; those on one sid^ 
form the means of connexion between the headers and tubes, and 
the others allow access for fixing the tubes in position and eleap* 
ing. Tile outer holes are oval, and closed by special fittings shown 
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in- Fig. thn waiertiglitness of tlie joinis being seoiired^ by ilie 
outer o(n'er-| 3 ]at« 3 i 5 . The holes being oval, the inside iitdug cau 
be Btaerd in ^jositiou from cnitsitlo, and it is so made as to cover 



Fig. ^.—Babcock and Wilcox Water-tube Boiler fitted “vvitli Snperiieaters. 

• liOO !b per square inch. Like all water-tube boilers, they require 
to bo trequontty cleaned if impure feed- wattn* is used; but the 
straightness of tlieir tubes enables their condition to be ascertained 
at any time when the boiler is out of use, and any accumulation 
of scale to be reinoved. The superheaters wdiich are sometimes fitted 
consist of tw4) er(vss-boxcs or headers placed transversely under the 
cylindrical drum and connected by numerous c>sliaped tubes. 
iTie stca,m is taken by an internal pipe passing through the bottom 
of the drum into tlie n])per cross-box, then through the C tubes 
into the lower box, and thence to the steam-pipe. When steam 
is being raised tlio .sujjerlieater is hooded with water, wliicli is 
flrainod out througli a blow-oif fiipe licfore communication is opened 
\vith the ateam-pipG. 

Another type of water-tube boiler in use for stiitiomiry purposes 
is the Stirling/’ illustrated in Fig, 4. This boiler usually cou- 
horizontal drums, of which the three upper 
• ,,, ones form the steam space and the two lower contain 

the water. In some cases only one lower chamber is 
used. ■ Tlie lower drums arc connected to each other at about tin? 
middle of their height by horizontal tubes, and to the upper drums 

by numerous nearly vertical 


tlm bottom of this drum, wliere tlie licating is not great, and 
whore thca’cfore their presence will not laj mjunous. 

Loromotm UoHen^.— At the present time locomotive 
])oiler.s do not differ very niucli from tlie type illustrated 
ill tlie Encyelo2^a:(Ua Britannica, vol. xxii. p. 498, ex- 
cept that they arc considerably larger and 
arranged for a higher w'orking pressure tlian 
formerly. A pu'eSvSiire of 200 Ih per square 
inch is common on th,e jSForth-Eastern and 
London and North AYestern Ilailways, wlxile^ : ? 
230 ib per square inch is being used in Soine 
instances on the Continent and in America. 
One of the largest of recent engines, made 
for the Lancasliire ai id Y orkshire Kail way 
Company (illustrated in tlie Erigineer for 
ITtli i\rarcli 1899), has a working pressure 
of 175 lb per square inch, a grate vsurface of 
26 square feet, and a total heating surface 
of 2052 square feet. There are 239 tubes, 

2 inches in outside diameter and 15 feet 
long. The shell of tlie boiler is 4 feet 9 
inches in diameter. The ffre-box is of 
copper, and the stays of bronze set at the , 
usual pitch of 4" x 4". The rest of the 
boiler, including the tulies, is of steel Li 
some of the largo boilers, especially on the 
London and BoutliAYestern KaiLvay, water- 
tubes have been fitted. Tliese are gisiially : 
about 2 1 inches in diameter, and are in- 
clined across the fire-box to facilitate the circulation of 
the water. They arc expanded into and beaded over the 
side plates of the fire-box, and the outer plates of the 
shell are provided with stays passing through the tubes. 
They considerably increase the heating surface, and ai’o 
regarded as very efficient. Experience shows tliat they 
stand well 
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reason for tbe adoption of tlie -wator-tiibc system in -^rar 
Tcssels. According to the particulars given by Bir A. J. 
Diirston and Mr li. J. Oram, Il.N,, in a ])aper read 
bBft>r0 tlio Institution of Ciiil Engineers in 1899, ordinary 
cylindrical boilers and boiler-room fittings weigh 130 lb 
j)6r indicated h.p. The similar Aveights of tiie Belleville 
water-tube boilers fitted in similar vessels only amount 
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f/^.5. Mortson Type 


Ffg. B Purves Type 


j lifjfivy in ] apportion to tlic evaporative pow’cr ; but experience shows' 
it to ho diirablej- and not very expensive in upkeep. The provisit>n' 
of conibustion-ehaiiibera, wlucli the fnniaee gases must traverstVaiid i 
the cliaiigo of direeti{>n wlnich they niirst take before entering tlie; 
tubes, give an opportunity for tho gases to be bmnied before they 
are cooled below the ignitiuu-point ; and this form of boiler is theve* 
fore fairly economical under ordiiiaiy conditions. To those rpialities ' 
of economy and durability is due its almost universal adoption in 
mereliaut steamers, where <piestions of weight and eoinpactiiess are ; 
not so iuij)ortant as in war vessels, The. boilens arc generally 
worked with chimney or ‘‘natural ” draught ; but forced draught 
is not uncommon, the llowdeii system being tliat usually adopted. 
Ill this thf3 aslpnts are closed, and the air for coinbiistioius aiipplieil 
to the fire partly through tlie grate-bars and partly through 0 ]jening'S 
ill the furnace front above the lire, having {ire^iimsly ]mssed tlirough 
a regenerative ap])aratus where it alisorhs lieat Irumthe smoke, &c,, ' 
leaving the ordinary lioilei'-tuhes. 
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fip. 6^ Fox Type 


Fig. 3. Brawns Arched 
dt Bibbed Type 
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Tfy. 7. De/^Aban Type 


Fig. 10. Brown's Com bored 
Sechon 


to 100 lb, wdiiie tho Aveights of various types of small 
tube water-tube boilers and their fittings as supplied to 
cruisers amount to 55 lb, and as adopted iu toriiodo-boat 
destroyers are less than 40 lb per indicated iLpi. 


Tu all recent why vessels, both of the Britisli and foreign 
navies, the boilers fitted are exclusively of tlie -water-tube'’ 
type. These may be divided into tAVO distinct classes : — 
(I) those in wiiicli large tubes ranging from indies to 1 1 
inch in diameter are used ; and (2) tlie “Express’^ boilers, ' 
in which the tubes are from 1 incli to 1:| incli diameter. 
The former are adopted in the larger ships, the latter in tln3 
smaller vessels which do not keep the sea for long jjeriods, 
and in which the conditions of durability are not so im- 
portant as to oiitAA'eigli tlie requirement of extremely 
poAver Avith a miniinum of AA'cight. 
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The large-tuljft type hitherto generally used is the “Belleville"' 
hoilor (which, hcevever, lias heeii adversely criticized, aiid was'. 
re])orted against by the Admiralty Boiler Committee . 

in. 1901). iVo views of this lioiler arc shown in Fig. 

11, It is composed of two parts, the boiler proper and the 
“economizer." Each of these consists of several sets of elements 
]daced side, by side ; those of tho boiler jiroper are situated iiume- 
iliately over the lire, and tliose of the economizer in the uptake 


The sketches of the ordinary cylin- 
drical marine boiler, both single and 
; double ended, given in the JUnctj. JJrU, 

, J , A"oL xxh. p. 499, still 
y tn r ca . represent existing 

practice ; but, mainly owing to the im- 
provenionts in the manufacture of steed 
plates, some inodiricatioiis in detail have 
become common. Circular steel boiler- 
plates can now be procured uj) to 111 
feet in diameter, of thiekiiesses ranging 
from ^ inch to 1:| inches ; and rect- 
' angular ])latcs of the same thicknesses 

are made of all witltlis iq> to 11 feet aaid 
of such length as Avill keep their weight 
•’ from exceeding 7 tons. As va result, 
many single -ended boilers liaAT. only ^ 
■ jiT , one plate in their length, and double- ^ 

' ‘ ‘ ' ' ended boilers only two ; in this -way some 

, ' of the circular scams of rivets in the 

‘ ' 'shell are avoided. Boilers are also made 
. of larger size and for higher steam -pres- 
, siires than formerly. Pressures up to 
' 200 th per squai-e inch have been useil 

' at sea -with ordinaiy cylindrical boilers 
' . \ ' in some few instances, and several boilers 

' ’ Avitii a diameter of 17 feet are now 

’ successfully wmrkiiig at a pressure of 
y - . ' - 210 lbs. The furnaces used iu the 

^ ' smaller sizes are often of the plain cyliii- 
^ \ ^ drical type, of thicknesses up to f inch ; 

for large furnaces some of the corru- 
A ribbed types are generally 
adopted. Sketches of the sections of 
A ’-' these are given in Figs. 5-10. The first 
' ; . , three ' are made from plates originally 
, , . f oHed of a luiifo thickness, the difier- 

V xv: i.,.: 


enoes being only in regard to the shapes 


of the , corrugations ; -while in the second 

' thrOe the ■ plates are rolled Avith ribs or thickened portions at 
■nV.';; .^distances of 9 inches. In the more recent boilers steain-chests, or 
are not nsedj sufficient steam space being provided in the 

ilh^ciion't© thnhhatiik? suvfaeo!3. ' The thickness of the plates, and 
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Fig. 11.— Belleville Boiler. 


above the boiler, the intervening space being designed to act 
combustion -ehaiiiber. : . Eacli olenient is constructed of : a liiimbei* A *' 



of straight tubes connected at tluur ends by means of stumved' . ■' 
don-* boxes which arc made fd' : 


j'oints.. ,lto. , .Junction , ,, . , . . , , . , , . ... . 

iron. These ■ are ^ arranged vertically oA^er on{3 ;an0ther5 ’andhxA 
except in /tho 'inWo of upper and lower ones at '"B 

. brill r^Atinfuriilisi tliA nnucr ATid aF mie:t.ohe wi'f'h .the'lOvtWfV' 
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end uf the nnxt tube of the elciiieiit. Tlie boxes at tbe back of 
tlio boiler arc all ciosc-eiided,. but tbnse at tlie Iront are provided 
■^villi a small oval bole, opposite to each, tube end^ clostui by an 
i!ite.nial door ■with bolt and cross-bar ; tlie piirpase of these ojieuings 
is to permit the inside of the tubes to be examined and cleaned. 
Fhe lower front box of eacli elenient of tdic boiler proper is connected 
to a. horiwintalcross-tube of sfpiare section, called a “teed-eollector, 
’Which extends the wliole witltli of the lioiler. When the hoiler is 
not in use, any element can be readily disconnected and a spare one 
inserted. Tlie lower })art of the stccam-chest is connected to the 
icrai •'Collector by vertical pi])os at each end of the hoiler, and pro- 
longations of tiiese pipes bedow the level ol the feed-collector form 
,‘1 u.s(kI for the collection of sediment. The tubes are nsucally 

made ofseamhiss .steel, althoiigb lap-welded tubes have sometimes 
1 icon used. Tiicy n,rc generally about 4 1 
iiifdics in external diameter; the tw’O 
lower rows are f inch thick, tlie next 
two rows i'v, inch, and the remainder 
about •} inch. The. construction of the 
ccononiis^er is siinihu* to that of the 
boiler lU’oper, but the tubes arc shorter 
and smaller, heiiig generally about 
'iiicIio.s in diameter. The lower 
!>oxcs r>f the eeaiiomizer elements axe 
couiiected to a horizontal feed-pipe 
which is ke]>t supplied with water by 
* a'feed-]mmping engine, and tlie upper 
‘ boxes are cmmected to another hori- 
Piontal jiipo from wliicli the heated 
feed -water is taken into the steam- 

■ idlest. Both the boiler proper and the 
economizer are enclosed in a casing 
which is formed of two thicknesses of 
thin iron separated by non-conducting 
nniterkl and lined with lire- brick at 
the part hetween the fire-bar level and 
the lower rows of tubes. Along the 
front of tlie boiler, above the level of 
the fh'ing-iloors, there is a small tube 
liaving several nozzles directed across 
the iire-gratc, and supplied with com- 
pres.scd air at a jire.ssure of about 10 lt> 

})er square inch. In this way not only 
is additional air supplied, but the 
gases milling from the fire are stirred 
.up and mixed, their conibu.stioii being 
thereby hicilitatcd Ijcfore they j>as.s 
into the .spaces lictween: the tubes. A 
similar air-tube is provided for the 
.-space hetwcpu the lioiler proper and 
the economizer, and further combiis- 
iiou of the furnace gase.s is found to 
take place in this chamber. Any water 
F.us]»ended in the steam is separated 
in a .special separator fitted in the 
main steam -pipe, and the steam is 
■further dried ly passing through a 
reducing- valve which ensures a steady 

: pre.saure on the engine .side of tlie 
, vnlve, not wi til standing fluctuations in 
the boiler. The boiler pres.su re is 
usually nnaintaiiicd at about 50 ib per 
square inch in excess of that at which 
. the engines are working, the excess 
forming a reservoir of energy to pro- 
• vide for irregular firing or feeding. 

■Another type of large -tube boiler 

■ • which lia.s been used m the British 

, .and ill other 11 avias is the ‘'Hiclausso,’' shown in Fig. 12. 

' ‘dso in use on land in several electric -light 

It consists of a horizontal steam-ch"ost 
under which is placed a number of elements arranged 
. : vsidrrby side over the fire, the whole being enclosed in an iron casing 
lined with fire-brick where it is cxpo.sed to tlie direct action of the 
rhfjfe.,; ;'Eaoli clement consists of a lieader of rectangular cro.si 5 -seetion, 
'iitfe4, ydth' i-wo rows of ineliiied close -ended tubes, which .slope 
1 4o)yiiwa.rds towards the hack of the hoiler with an inclination of 
d*" to the horizunlah The headers are usually of malleable cast 


peculiar construction. The lower or back ends are reduced in 
diameter and screwed and fitted wi tli cap-nuts which entirely close 
tlieni. The front ends are thickened by being upset, and the 
parts where they are to fit into the header walls and in the dia- 
pliragm arc carefully turned to gauge. The upper and lower parts 
of the tubes between these fitting yiortions are then cut away, 
tlie side portions only being retained, and tlie end is termed a 
'‘lanterne.” A small water-circulating tube of thin sheet .steel, 
fitted inside each generating tube, is open at the lower end, and at 
the other is secured to a smaller “laiiterne,” wdiich, however, only 
extends from the front of tlie lioader to the diaphragm. This 
smaller “hmterne” closes the front end of the generating tube, 
and the whole arrangement is siieli that when the tubes are in 
place only the small inner cireulating tubes communicate with the 






the diaphmgms also made of the same material. The header.^ are 
Mted to ' socket -pieces wdiich are riveted to the bottom of the 
, ..Sti‘am.‘ehefet,'‘So that any element may be easily removed. The 
: ’:tttl>e-hples are'aecnmtely bored, at an angle to .suit the inclination 

the headers and through 
’ thOBe in .the header walk being slightly eonieal. 

; iiite .themselves, which .are formed of seamless steel, of 


Fig. 1 2.— Niclaiisss Boiler-— transver.s 0 section. ■ 

front , space hetween the front of the header and the diaphragm, ; : 
while the annular space in the generating tubes around the water- 
circulating tubes communicates only 'witli the space bet-ween tbe 
diaphra^n and the back of the header. The steam, therefore, 
formed in the tubes escapes from them into this back .space, 
through wdiich it rises into the steam-chest, wdiilst the space in 
the front of the header always contains a dowm-current of w'ater 
ppiplying the inner circulating tubes. The tubes are maintained ' 
in position by cross-bars, each secured by one stud-bolt screwed 
into the lieader wall, and each serving to fix two tubes. The 
products of combustion ascend directly from the fire amongst the 
tubes, and the combustion is rendered more complete by the intix)-' •' 
duction of jets of high-pressure air immediately over the lire, as in 
the ■ ' 


Belleville '’ boiler,' 

The ^‘Diirr" boiler, in use in several vessels in the , German , 
navy, and in 1901 fitted for trial in two vessels of the British 
navy, in some respects resembles the “ Nielausse." ■ The ,, 
separate headers of the latter, however, are replaced by : . 
one large water-chamber, and instead of the tubes being semu'ed . 
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liy a ‘'iautwriie” to two plate.Sj tliey are fitted by coiuoal joints to 
ilie inner jjlate only, the holes in the outer plato lioing closed by 
small round doors. The tubes are clo.sed at the lower end, anil 
circulation is provided Ibrhya diaphragm in the water-chamber, 
and inner water-tubes as in the “ ISTiclaiisse ” boiler. 

The “ Lagrai'el-D’Allest ” boilers also have large tubes. They 
are necessarily arranged in pairs liaviiig one combustion-chamber 
common to both. Each of a pair consists of a nearly 
cylindrical steam -cliest, coimeeted at the 
D Aiies . large ilat water- chambers, between which 

the mimeroiis water -tubes are fitted above the lire -level. The 
nests of tubes, except at the upper portion, do not extend the 
whole width of each of the pairs of boilers, but a space is left on 
die inner side of eacli to form a combustion -chamber. Tlic grate- 
bars are placed belmv the tubes, and a fire-liridge is formed, at tlie 
inner side of each lire, separating the grate from the combustion- 
chainlier. On the outer side of tlie Urea the iron easing of ilio 
boiler is protected by lire- brick liiiiiig. The spaces beUveeii the 
tubes of the lov’cr row, and also of tlie upper horizontal row, are 
closed by suitahly-sha})cd tiles, and iron plates are fitted to cover 
tlio u|)per portion of the spaces between the outside vertical rows 
of tubes. Tlie products of coinlnisfcion are therefore coni])ellGd to 
pass over the lire, imder the lower horizontal row of tubes, over 
the lire-hridge into the combustion-ehamber, thence returning 
in an opposite direction across all the tubes, and Imally leaving 
the nest of tubes at its lowmst part. The course of the gases thus 
bears a marked resemblance to that obtaining in the ordinary 
return-tube type of boiler. 



PiQ. 13. —Babcock and Wilcox Marine Boiler — longitudinal section. 

The “Babcock and Wilcox marine boiler is in use in the American 
and British navie.s and also in several yachts and merchant steamers. 
b Q k recent example is shown in Eig. 13. It consists of a 
^ horizontal cylindrical steam-chest placed transversely 
Wilcox,** ^ gi'oup of elements .beneath which is the fire. 

Each element consists of a front and back header con- 
nected by numerous water-tubes which have a considerable inclina- 
tion to facilitate tlie circulation in the boiler. The upjier ends of 
tlie back headers are situated immediately under the steam -chest, 
and are connected to it by short nipples ; by a similar means they 
are connected at the bottom to a pipe of square section which 
extends across the width of the boiler. Additional connexions 

■ are made by nearly vertical tubes between this cross-pipe and the 
bottom of the steam-chest, and also bet-sveen the pipe and the feecl- 
' purifier. The front headers are connected at their iipiier ends, by 

■ Jneans of long horizontal tubes, with the steam-chest, the bottom 
finds being clovsed. The headers are made of wrought steel, and 
except the outer pairs, which are flat on the outer portions, they 
^»re sinuous on both sides, the sinuosities fitting into one anotlicr. 

' 'ifhe:tubes are; l|inch outside diameter, and are arranged in groups 


of two, three, or four to nearly all of the sinuosities of the header, 
the purpose of this arrangement being to give opportimities 
for tlie furnace gases to become well mixetl together, and to ensure 
their contact with the heating surfaces. Access for securing 
the tubes in the lieaders is provided by a hole formed on the other 
side of the header opposite each of tlie tubes, wliere they are 
grouped^ in threes or fours, and by one larger liole opposite each 
group of two tubes. Tlic larger holes are oval, and are closed ]>y 
fittings similar to those used in the land boiler (Fig. 3). The 
smaller lioles are conical, with the larger diameter on the inside, 
and are closed by s[iccial conical fittings ; the conical ])artion and 
holt arc one forging, and the nut is elo.se-ended. In case of the 
hroakago of the bolt, the fitting would be retained in place by the 
steam-pressure. The feed-purifier is a small horizontal cylinder 
placed above and in front of the steam-chest, and connected to it 
by a pipewliich ]n’ovides an uninteiTujdi^fl communication between 
the upper parts of the two chests, so that when in use the upper 
])art of the purifier is always fully charge.d with steam. The lower 
half of the small chest is divided into several com part m cuts by 
moans of diaxdiragm plabjs. Tlie feed-water is led into the chest 
in the upjier part at the middle of the length, and falls over a 
dished plate through the steam in the form of a cascade. Its 
temperature is thus raised nearly to the boiling-point, and most of 
the ini] mri ties are separated out in a solid form and deposited in 
the various chambers through which the water flows. The ]uirificd 
feed-water passes from the end divisions down the vertical pipes 
into the square-sectioned cross-x>ipe, whence it is carried into ilie 
general circulation of the boiler. 

The otlier boilers to be described are the types, some- 
times called Express boilers, 'vv.liich are largely used in 
torpedo-boats, torpedo-boat destroyers, and in small 
cruisers, where the most important requirement is very 
high power xvitli a very small weight of boiler. They 
all consist of a horizontal steam-chest in the iip]>er jiarfc, 
connected by numerous small tubes of from 1 inch to 1 1 
inch outside diameter to two or three smaller horizontal 
chambers jilaced near the fire -level. The liilies are 
abvays made of seamless steel, and are usually galvanized 
on the outside by an electrical ],>rocess. 

In the “Normand ” boiler (Fig. 14) both the n piper and lower 
chambers are considerably longer than the fire-grate, and are <.ton- 
nected by largo pipes at each end of tlie boiler, out- a o 

side the action of the fire, which serve as downcasts • 

and facilitaite the circulation of watisr. The heating- tubes are all 
Ijeiit to the forms shown in the cross-sectioii ; the outer rou's usually 
enter the steam-chest at about the water-line, and the others lower 
down. The two inner roivs on each side, for a part of the length 
of the fire-grate, touch one another along iiearlj^ fill their length, 
and are separated only at their ends wdiere they have to enter the 
horizontal cli ambers through separate holes. Arranged thus they 
form “ water-walls. ” The tivo outer rows on each side arii similarly 
arranged along the whole lengtli of the boiler, and protect its outer 
casing from the action of the fire. These water- walls direct the 
flow of the products of combustion amongst all the heating- tubes. 
The end.s of the casing, between the tubes and the fire-grate, arc. 
jmotected by fire-brick linings. 

In the “ Yarrow ” boiler, which is shown in c.ross-section in Fig. 
15, the tubes are all straight, and there are no ^vater-walls. : Thiv 
products of combustion pass across all the tubes the y-^trow **' 
whole length of the boiler. The outer casings are 
made of ciouble thickness, with, an air-space between them. Gut-' 
side cireiiiating pi})es, similar to those in the “Normand*’ boiler, 
are occasionally fitted, but it is often found that there is sufficient 
circulation without tliem. In the larger boilers the inner rows, 
of tubes are slightly larger than the others, and are arranged - 
witli wider spaces between tliem, and the lower chambers are ' 
made with riveted plates, access to examine the tube ends being 
obtained through manholes in th{3 ends. In smaller boilers tlio 
lower parts of the chambers are portable, being bolted to tlie tube- 
plates. 

The “ Blechynden ” boiler bears considerable resemblance to the 
“ Yarrow boi'ler, hut the heating- tubes, instead of being straight, 
are all slightly curved. The object is to enable any of ujQlecbyn-- 
them to lie drawn out or replaced without disturbing ^ 

the remainder, the curvature pennittiiig them to be led * i, 
tlirough several small holes in the iippeivpart of the steairi-chpst; 
which are closed by ordinary doors. In the earlier type the outer 
rows of tubes form water-w'alls at their lower part to })rotect the 
outer casings ; but their upper ’portions, not being in contact, ])ermit 
the furnace gases to pass between them. In the more recent form 
there are no water-walls, but a baffle is fitted between the tubes to 
ensure that the products of combustion take a definite course 
amongst them. Each lower chamber is connected to the upper 
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■■''clia'mljtii’ l)y four down'jnjies placed outside the casing. ^ These are 
of conipatatively small diameter, arid are designed priiici pally as 
part of ihe franiinvotk.' 'fherc arc also two larger outside circulating 
■ Tiipes at one end ^ I 

The Ilced ” boiler resembles ibe ‘"Kormand in some respects, > 


but the tubes are longer and more curved, and there are no watcN 

walls, the products of ewnbastion ])assing between all , 

the tubes as in the “Yarrow” boiler. The tubes, in- 

stead of being expanded into the plates of the clianihers, are fitted 

at each endNvitii specially designed screw and nut connexions, 
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which enable them to be qnickly taken out and ]*oplaeed in case of 
-need. The tubes arc somewhat reduced in diameter at tbeir lower 
cuds, enabling the lov'cr coiiiioxioiis to lie smaller than tire upper, 

■ nnd thus ]>ennil'ting smaller lower chambers to be used. Aceess to 
the lower tu])e connexions is obtained by means of nyimerous doors 

arranged along the 
lower chambers* Out- 
side eirciilating pipes 
arc. provided at each end 
as in the “ Norraand ” 

V boiler..; 

M:r J. L Thorhycroft 
has in trod u ced ; tw o 

. types of water - tube 
boiler, both of whieli 
have been largely used. 
»rAo/vw- Of> 

: a.s. ■■■; t ii.c 
Speedy ” boiler, has 
only; one fire-grate;; the ■ 
other, known as the 
I* Baring ” boiler, haa 
. two,' in..,' both'/’.; types, 
there is ;one large steam; 
and water upper eylin- 
■ 'd 'e ty ■ tv h4';i,0. t h'.e;; 

speedy ■..‘.boiler’' ..lias:'' 
two, and tlie “ Daring ” 
boiler three, lower 
'chanibers, which m 
iv by outside circulating 
leating-tubes. The.ro\Y.s 
, except near tlieir lower' 
is except near their upper 
brough wdiioli the furnace .. 
‘e to the chimney, ^ The 
II the heating-tubes dis- 
I'ater-line, rvhereas in all 


woi'ked with 
desired, the , 
‘ 4 inches' of 
:.h which the 
st the tubes. 
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biistion to pass across all the tubes is less than one quarter 
of a second. It follows that at ^^ery higli rates of -working 
these boilers cannot be economical in coal cou8Uiu])tiori, and 
it is only tlieir extreme liglituess in jiropoition to the power 


purposes for whkdi they are employed. (j. t. mi.) 

BoiSCjs capital of Ada county and of the state, Idaho, 
U.S.A., in the valley of Boise river, in 43“ 37' N. iat. and 
lUr 12' W. long. Its houses are in great part heated by 
water brought in pipes from hot sperings situated about 
2 miles from the town. Here terminates a branch of 
tlie Oregon short line railway from iSrami)a. Boise is a 
supply-point for miiiers in the neighbouring mountains. 
ro]3uktion (1880), 1899 ; (1900), 5957. 

BoiS"'ie“DilC| ’S Heetog'enbosgh or ''S 'Bosch, the 
caputal of the province of Horth Brabant, Holland, 

28 miles B.S.E. of Utrecht, at the confluence of 
the Bommel and Aa. It is the nuuicct of tire fertile 
Meiery district, and does eonsiderahie trade with Dor- 
drecht and Eotterdam, Nimeguen and Arnheim, Maes- 
tricht and Liege. The industrial features include cigar 
factories. A new station was built in 1894. In the ■ 
same year tlie seminary for teachers ceased to exist. In 
the provincial museum are interesting Homan and 
German antiquities. Population, 30,517. -I 

Boissierj, ftlarie Louis Gaston (1823 ),-ft 

French classical critic, and secretary of the French Academy, 
was bom at Himes bn the IStli August 1 823. The Eoman 
monuments of the place of his birth very early attracted his - - 
attention, and drew Min inseiivsibly to the study of ancient . ''' 
history. He made epigraphy his particular theme, and, wiiile , 

stdl a youth, became a teacher of rhetoric in his native town, • I -V. 
In 1846 M. Gaston "Boissier was appointed professor 
that science at Angouleme, where he lived and -worked for.’ i 
ten years ^yitholIt -further ambition. A travelling inspector,.^ , ; 
of the umversity, hoyrever, passing through Angouleme, -fV; 
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i' / to compete, aixi- lie eom})ORCcI a iiioiiograj^li wliicli 'W’as 
: ' " " iiistaiitly recognized as a masterpiece, not only of learning, 

'^V ' but of grace, in 1861 he received the responsible appuiiit- 

. ineiit of professor of Latin oiutory at the (College de Franco, 

^ ■ and he became a pillar of the Jtevve des Dev.n Monde^, 

\ . Ill 1866 he published what remains the most popular of 

■ liis works, C leer on et ses Amis, which has enjoyed a suc,cess 
sncli as rarely falls to the lot of a work of erudition and 

i' research. In studying the manners of ancient Rome 

rb"':‘ M. Gaston Boissier had learned to recreate its society, and 
to reproduce its characteristics with the most exquisite 
'■ vivacity. His next work of importance was Op 2 youtlon. 

''b Ics Cesavs, in which he drew a remarkable picture of 

the political decadence of Rome under the early successors 
f-. ' of Augustus, and showed by an examination of the state 

‘i ■■ of feeling in the successive strata of Roman society how 

low the sentiment of republican liberty liad sunk. In 
1875 AL Boissier published La religion Moniaine d'Augmte 
mix Antonins, in which he analysed the elements whicli 
produced the great religious movement of antiquity that 
preceded the acceptance of Christianity. Through so 
many solid contributions to literature, AL Boissier had by 

■ ' , ■ - this time drawn to himself the universal respect of scholars 

‘ ■ and men of letters, nor did he lack admirers in the polite 

world. He %vas manifestly destined for the French | 
' ^ Academy, and on the death of Batin, in 1876, he was 

approiiriately elected to 611 the vacant place. He was 
received on the 21st of JDecemher 1876 by AL Ernest 
Legouve, and his reply — his disconrs do reception — is 
a iinished . essay on the study of ancient vsociety in the 
Greece and J:lome4 In 1880 AL Gaston 
boissier publislied Promenades archeologiqim : Ronw et 

■ of which a second series appeared in 1886. In 

the death of Camille Boiicet, he was elected to 
succeed him as perpetual secretary to the French Academy, 
M. Boissier is a retiresentative example of the Frencli talent 
'.-v. for lucidity and elegance applied with entire seriousness 

• . tiMveighty matters of literature. He is a scholar of the 

highest attainments, but his learning seems cast about his 
tlie elegance and decorum of a toga about 
^ those of a Roman senator. AI, Boissier has not WTitten 

\ . ' very much, and he lias never strayed from his single 

theme, the reconstruction of the elements of Roman 
society, 

BoitOj Arrigo (1842 ), Italian poet and 

. - musical composer, was born at Padua on tlio 24th 

February 1842, He studied music at the Ai’Oan Con- 
servatoire, but even in those early days he devoted as 
of Ms time to literature as to music, forecasting 
the divided allegiance 'which \vas to be the chief 
I characteristic of his life’s Mstory. AVhile at the 

I ' - ' , Gonservatoire he wTote and composed, in collaboration 

I ' with Franco Faccio, a cantata, Le Lorelle dPtalia, wiiieh 

I > , ivas performed 'with success but has never been published. 

I’' ^ ; ' On completing his studies Boito travelled for some years, 

I .v; '' ■ <iikI after Ms return to Italy settled down in Milan, 

I : I'b;:,;.' :i'-A ■ dividing Ms time bet^veen journalism and music. In 1866 
lb - fought under Garibaldi, and in 1868 conducted the 

i/b ■ ' ' b' ’ ^ performance of Ms opera Mefistofele at the Scala 
theatre, Alilan. The work failed completely, and was 

CP. . ‘ 4875 at Bologna in a much altered and abbreviated form, 
b 4:4*'^ ■' fts success was beyond question. It was performed 

has never succeeded in firmly establisMng itself 
favour, Boito treats the Faust legend in a 
than Gounod^ but, in spite of many isolated 
|||s .opera lacks cohesion and dramatic interest. 


w'ork of any importance, although he was said to be at “work 
in 1901 ui:>on an opera on the ^subject of Hero, the libretto of 
wdiich has already been published. His energies have been 
chietiy devoted to the conqjusiticm of libretti, of which the ‘ 
principal are Ofello tmd Fahtaf, set to music bvAwrdi; 
La. Gioconda, set by Poncliielli ; Arnleto, set by Faccio ; and 
Pro e Leandre, set by Bottesini and Alancinelii. These 
■works dis].)lay a rare knowledge of the requirements of 
dramatic poetry, together with uncommon literary value. 
Boito has also published a book of poems and a novel, 
JAAlfier ^leno. The degree of Doctor of Alusic was 
conferred upon him in 1893 by the University of Cam- 
bridge. 




Bokh argil or Bukhara, a klijuiate of Central Asia, 
now in a state of vassalage to Russia. It oceiipu's a ^ ‘ 

broad strip of lantl on the right bank of the middle ‘ ' 

Amu-daria, behveen 37° and II" H., 62° and 72° E., ' ' " 

and is limited by the Russian Turkestan p)roYiiK*-es of 'A 

Amu-daria, Samarkand, and Eergana in the N.E;, the 
Russian Pamir in the E., Afghanistan in the S., and the . ' ■ '/i 

Hussiaii Transcas[»ian territory and Kliiva in the W. Its ■ 
south-eastern frontier on the Pamirs is quite undeterniincd ' , 

except ^Y]lere it touches the Russian dominions, there • ■ 

being a mountainous unpopulated territory wliicli is ^ ' 

visited alternatively by nearly quite iudependont Kir- } = 

gliiz and by Afghan patrols. With the khanates cf , ' ' A 

Karateghin and Barvaz, as also those of Rusharr and r j 

Shugnan, the area would be about 95,650 scpiare miles; ■ ;< - > ' i ■ 

without the two latter, wliicli have fallen under Afgliau ' | i 

iiilluence, about 75,600 square miles. • ■ '' -L rL-A<g(-} 

Bukhara may bo dividod into tlirco parts. Tlie vostoi'U ' [ : 

crossed 'iiow by tlie railway, is a plain, watered hyilui Zei'ajshau „ ■.'"I’j, 

and by countless irrigation canals drawn irom it. It lias in llm * ' A 

east tlio Karnak-ohul pi'airio, <;overed A\i11i grass in 'eariy summer - ' *" i 

only, and in the north an intrusion of the Ivara-kuni sand desert. . , '..h .J 

Land suibiblc for culture is only found in oases, where it is eovercil , : I'.: 

wit b, irrigation canals, Imt these oases are very f<*rtile. 3’he cotton ‘ -‘‘A 

and ninl berry trees are cultivated, as also all sorts of corn, including ' i > 

rice, and the vhie. The mid<lle portion is oc«'Upicd by high ijlains, > ■ i 

about 4000 feefc in altitude, sltjjang from the Tiau Shan, ujid inter" ‘ ■■ 

socted by numcinus rivers (Surklian, Katiriiagaii, Waksh, and ' A 

many Si nailer ones) ilowing towards tlie Ainu. This region, very '* ’ A 

fertiio in the valleys and enjoying a cooIjt and dani})e.r climate ; ■ ’A; 

than tbo lower ])laiiiM, is densely })opulated, and agriculture and ,v. | 

cattle-breeding are earned on extensively. Here are tlie towns oS , ' ■ A? 

Karslii, Kitab, Shaar, Ohirakchi, and Onzar. As to the. eastern A ] 

portion, it is covered with high mountains and plateaus. ' , v A 

The Ilissar range, whmh sc] mutes the Zerafshan from tlio large , ' - A / rA 

tiibutaries of the Amu — the Surkliuu, Kutiniagan, and Vaksli ■ - . i " ' A i 

(.Surkhab) — is generally represented as running west to east,- and. V-vt Afi';/;. ...■fi 

ending in the west by tlie group Hazi'et-siiltan ; but it may perba|js S' ' • S -v,": ': - X' X ’'- A: J 

be eontimied in reality to the south-west, ending in the ITaja. ' • ,.y /S,j 

Malimiid mouutaiiis. In the cast it is continueff by the Alai L “ , ''4 

mountains, Its length is about 200 miles, and its parses, lying’ ' ^ i 

from 1000 to 3000 feet below the Rurroiinding peaks, are at altitudes “ ' 'A 

of from 12,000 to 14,000 feet. The highest peaks am at thu head- , A-'.> ' ' r ! 

waters of the Yagiiob (Great and Sinali Barijonghl, EostoviHeifs ' '/ ' [ I \ 

pas.s), where large glaciers are found. Hiniieroiis spurs run fnmi '* - ’ . . T A 

it to the south and south-west, and there seems to exist a parallel < • ’A 

range, Zigdi. Granites, gneisses, diabases, various porphjTies, as ■' - 'L 'A 

also mica, clay, and silica, elates, limestones, eonglonK3rateB5 and A “ L " 

sandstones, enter into its composition. Knmbers of rivers }»ierco h ^ , A 

or flow in wild gorges between its spurs. Its southern fooi-lnlls, ' ^ ‘ . ‘A 

covered with loess, i^iake the fertile valleys of Ilissar and the . f \ \ \ 

Vaksh. The climate is so dry, and the rains arc so scarce, .that an , A 
absence of forests and Alpine nieadou’s is characteristic of the ..f. . i 

ridge j but when great rain comes during the melting of the snow A ’> . . ‘ ' A 

in the mountains, the devastations of the torrents are terrible* * 4- h- ’'f 

The main glaciers (12) arc on the north slope, at the sources of V- ''.v . / . T 

the Yagnob and the Hamrut; but none of them creeps below the . A 'l ' A 
'10,000 to 12,000 feet level. The passes across thi^ ridge, are' ' A' A. f 

vMtremcly. diffieuM X , ' ■ ", rX^X ^ X) ,■ ; ; 'X ■ i;./ ^ 

The Peter the Great range, or Pork)kli"taii, XU Karateghin, Aoutli ' ‘ ' * y'f’ 

of the valley of the Taksh, nins w^est.-south?west to ekt-nortM '-r/X ' X'X/ j: 
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BOKHARA — BOLIVAR 


with several ^^lacierSj rises to 24,000 or 25,000 ieot. Only three 
iiassas, very dmiinilt, are kno-vvn through it. ^ ^ 

The helvTloin ot Darvaii, vassal to Bokhara, is situatetl on both 

■ sides of the Fanj, near its sliar\> bend westwards, and is liniitod m 
the south by tht- BadaksJiaJi (Pamir), and on the west by Baljemn 
and Knlab, both lielouging to Bokhara. It is covered with high 
inoiintains, ajid only iu tlio lower parts of the vallej^s is agrienltiire 

■ .iKntO - ha non nmiwiwtq f*hienv of Moslem 




vassal to Bokhara, is on the Pamir. Its population (also Tajiks) 
is estimated at 5000 tami lies, ami its chief town is Kala-i- Vamar, 
at the junction of the Muj’ghah with the Panj. 

The'cluef river of the khanate is the Amu, which, waters its 
eastern ]iortion, and Hows along its south-west herder, attaining at 
the spot wliere it is spann(3d by the railway bridge tlie width of 
i .-?5 mile ; it is navigated from the mouth of the Surkhan, and 
steamboats ply on it up to Kerki. Of its tributaries, iJie Zerafshan, 
the water of which is hirg(ily utilised for irrigation (43 main canals, 
lia^dng an aggregate longth of 6i)0 miles, are drawn from it), is 
lost in the sands 20 miles before reaching the Amu. Of the other 
right-hank tributarieH of the Amu — the Surkhan, Ivafirnagan, Vuksli, 
Aksu, &c.— only the lirsi. - named is navigated to smne extent. 
Pimilly, the Kashka-daria, which flows westwards out of the glaciers 
of HaHret-siiltan, supplies the Shahri-sabs {propcrl}’' Shaar-sabiz) 
oasis with water, hiit is lost in tlic desert to tlui west of Karslii. 

The climate of .Bokhara is extreme. In the lowlands a very hot 
sumrm^r is fcdlowed by a sliort but cold winter, during which a 
fi’ost of - 20‘" Fahr. may set in, and the Amu may freeze for a 
couple of weeks. In tlie highlands this hot and dry suimnc]’ 
is followed by fuiu* niontlns of winter j and, finally, in the regioUvS 
abtna^, the SOOO-feet level, one sees a great development of siiow- 
ticlds and glaciers ; the passes are buried under vsnow, and the 
short mimmer is rainy. The lowlands are sometimes visited by 
teiTible sandstorms from the west, ndiich exhaust men and kill 
tliti cotton trees. ]\Ia]aria is 'widely spi’ead, and in some years, 
after a wet sjwing, takes a malignant character. 

Tlie population is estimated at fro.m 2,000,000 to perhaps 
2,500,000. About 300,000 live on the lower Zerafshan, 500,000 
iu the Sliaar-sabm ami its neighl’ionrliood ; 200,000 in the Hissar 
region, and about 500,000 on tlie Amu. Another 500,000 may 
Ite scattered in tlic higlihmds. The population is of both Turkisli 
and Irauiiin origiii. The dominant nationality arc the Hzbegs, 
wlio are fanatic Moslem Sunnites, ch^spisc ■work* and tlicii* Iranian 
subjects, and maintain their old divisioii into tribes or kins. The 
Turkomans (ehielly Ersaris) and the Kirghiz are also of Turkish 
■ origin ; while tlic Harts, who constitute the bulk of the population 
iu towns, are a mixture of Turks with Iranians. The great hulk of 
the ])Opii]ation iu the country is composed of Irfiiiian Tajiks, who 
are Hunjiites by name and Hhiites iu reality. Alghaus, Persians, 
Jews, Arabs, Anuoiiians, &c., must he addcffto the above. Kearly 
“20 per cent, of the po])iilation are nomads and about 15 T)er cent, 
half-nonmds. 

On the irrigated lowlands rice, wheat, and other corn are grown, 
sniilcicnt to be exported to the highlands, and only a small 
quantity is in:i})f)rtod from Russian Turkestan. Ootton is vddely 
growni and exported (500,000 cwts.). The silkworm culture is, 

' however, of late years in decay. Cattle -hreeding is widely spread 
ill Hissar and the highlands generally. Cotton, silks, woollen 
cloth, and felt are largely Ihlnicated, also boots, saddles, hardware, 

' pottery, and various oils. Salt, as also some iron and copper, and 
small quantities of gold are extracted. , 'The internal and the ex- 
^ terrial trade are both very animated, 2.1ie exports to Russia (raw 
' eottoii, raw silk, lamb-ski)js, carpets,, kc.) attain the value of 
£1,200,000, and the imports of manufactured goods, sugar, &c., 
atbdn ,£I , 000, 000. The imports from India (cottons, tea, shawls, 
indigo) reach £550,000, and from Persia about £50,000, while the 
exports are £50,000 and £200,000 respectively. There are very few 
roads in Bokhara, the goods being transported on caimds, or on 
; horses and dt)nkeys in the hilly tracts. The main caravan roads 
’ ' radiate from l^okhara to Baljeran, vid Karshi, Guzar, and Hissar ; 
to Balkli ; to Meiiiiene, t'kl Kerki ; and to Samarkand, vui Jam. 
Tin? Transcaspian railway crosses the khanate on a length of 268 
/ miles* 

' ,Th^ emir of Bokhara is an autocratic ruler who governs 
according to the laws of the S'hmnai (common law). His troops 
■cofteist of a regular army and a milithi, to whieli the general 
yi mUitm'ikmiwql) must he added in time of war. There are 14,000 
•' iutautry, 14,000 cavalry, and 20 guns. The chief towns of the 
.. ‘khanate;. arc’^-rBoMmu,. 35,000 inhabitants), and 

'A,:,:/ 


“ '■ ' ' . {SoMm^a^hhenf^ capital of the above 

= hhEuatej isituated on the left bank of the ZerafBhaiij oa 


the, Transcaspian railway, 155 miles by rail W. of Samar- . » 
.kand, 39° 47' N. lat. and 64° 27' E. long. ; alt. 640 feet. 




The city is surrounded by a stone 'wall 28 feet high and 
8 miles long, having 131 balf-circular towers and 11 
gates of little value as a defence. It %Yas begun in 
830, destroyed by Clienghiz - khan, and rebuilt subse- 
quently. The water-supply is very unhealthy. The city 
has no less than 360 mosques and as many streets, nearly 
40 caravan-serais, aiKl 50 market-p.l.aces. Nearly 10,000 
pupils receive education in its 103 medresses y primary 
schools (mektehs) kept at most mosques. Of its 
numerous squares the .Eaghistan is the principal. It has 
on one side the citadel erected on an artificially made 
eminence about 40 feet high, surrounded by a wall one 
mile long, and containing the palace of the emir, the 
Iiouses of the chief functionaries, the prison, and the 
wa.ter-cisterns. The houses are mostly one-storeyed and 
built in unbiirned bricks. Some of the medresses and 
mosques are of a very fine architecture. Of the former 
the most notable is the Mir-arab-i-Zariryan, with its 
beautiful lecture-halls ; the chief mosque of the emir is ' 
the Mejidi-kalyan, or .Kok-humbez, close by which stands 
tlie brick minaret, 203 feet liigli, from the top of which 
the state criminals used to be thrown up to 1871. ^ V 

Prom a remote antiquity Bokhara was a centre of pagan learning 
and worship. It retained the same position when it became 
Mussulman, only having a rival in Saniarkaiid, under Timur. And 
while other cities, like Baikh, Merv, and Samarkand, lost their 
educational and religious iinportanee with the fall of their political 
]:)Ower, Bokliara has fully retained it up till now. The Bokhara 
.learned Mussulimiis took a lively part in the collection of the holy 
traditions about the prophet, and later in the compilation of 
the books which systematized his teacluiigs. The mysticism wliiuh 
took hold on Persia in the Middle .Ages, also spread at Bokhara, 
and later, when the Mongol invasions laid waste Hamarkand 
and other Moslem cdties, Bokliara, remaining independent, ocm- 
timied to be the seat of learning. It is still the main stronghold 
of Islam and a centre of Afussiilnian leariiing for all the Russian 
dominions. Its book-market is small, and contains nothing but 
the. current text-books, written, .lithographed, or printed in India, 

Persia, or Kazafi ; the niedresse libraries, too, some of which were 
very rich, have been scattered and lost, or confiscated by emins, or 
liave perislied in eonflagrations. But there are still treasures of ' 
Utorature concealed in private libraries, and Alghan, Persian, 
Armenian, and Turkish bibliophiles come continually to Bolihara 
to buy rare historical, geographical, medical and other boobs. 

Besides, owing to the custom existing among learned men tO' 
bequeath their libraries to the emir, his library is said to be very 
rich. As a whole, Bokliara is thus the cliief liook-raarket of 
Central Asia, The population is estimated varionsly, but is 
supposed by Russian travellers not to exceed 50,000 or 60,000. 

For its trade, interior and exterior, Bokhara is the chief city of all 
Gentral Asia. " , , 

Neio Bolchara^^ or Russian Bolcliara^ a Russian town near the , . 
railway station, is rapidly growing on a teiTit<'»ry conceded by the 
emir. Population, 2000." (p. A, K.) 

;:>Bolgrad, a town of South Russia, government of 
Bessarabia, district and 30 miles E. of Izmail It wa.s 
founded at the beginning of the lOfch century as a colony of 
Bulgarians. It has now a population of 12,390, gymnasia : 
for boys and for girls, and is a depot for trade in corn. ■ ' 

^ Bon, the chief town of a saiijak of the Kastamdni 
vilayet m Asia Minor, altitude 2500 feet, situated in a ../ v.An'' 
rich plain watered by the Boli Su, a tributary of the 
Eiliyas Chai (Biliaeus), Three miles east of Boli, at Esld- • ,/ 
hissar, are the ruins of Bitkywium.^ the birthplace of / . ^ 

Antinoiis, also called AMinoopoUs^ and Olaudiopolis, At 
Ilija, south of the town, are warm springs much prized for* ' ^ . f 
their medicinal properties. Population, 10,800 (Moslems, ' ; ; ; 
9600 p Christians, 1200). 

a department of the ropiublic of Colombia ; ; j: 
bounded on the N, by the Caribbean. Sea, on the S. by.. 
the department of Antioquia, on the 111 , by ■Magdalena r 
and Santander, and on the W. by Caiica and the Caribbean, ^ 
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i^dpstly wliite. The capital, Clartagcna, hatj 1 1,000 iiilmbit- Inauibary to its' coiiiluenoe with the Maclre deT)io% whence 
auta, aad tlie principal, towns iueliide Mompox, Chian, it runs iu a straight line to the sources, of the Yavaiy' 

Sahtiaalaigu, iiarJ^alUxuilla, at the numtlnitHlie Magd^^^ iu T"" T 17". B. lat,, there iiaitiiig with the ' Brazilian 
Soiedad,rMaguiigU0, (jorozal ' frontier, decided by treaty of 1 S67. The finufcr towards-^ 

- . Paraguay is still imder dispute, Ai.i iiniutifierl treaty of 

Bolivia.j| a (joiintry of Boiith Americj;i extending from 23rd November 1894 places the boundary in a stvajight: 

|0‘' 23'‘ S. lat., and froju 58'" to 70"' W. loiig,, bounded line drawn due ’west across the Gran Chaco froni. a pe^int 

on the N, by Brazil, on the E, by Brazi.l and on the Paraguay river, three leagues north of IHieido 
Paraguay, on the S. by the Argentine, Eepnblic, Olinipo, to a point whore the in'lncipal channel of the 
and on the W. by Chile and Peru. In the course Pilco.mayo is intersected by the meridian of 61“ 28f 
of the war of 187 Q-So with Chile, Bolivia lost her maritime W, long. s 

provinces, and by the treaty of 4tli April 1884 agreed jWymitams.--^nie momitains of .{-Bolivia may he boldly grouped 

into two main dmsioiis,. the 

^ To ^ — "‘““es" — • . . , -y^^gstem and; the. eastcrn£h)?i 

, ■ — — ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ri diileras. The wostorn Oor>:’' 

f J* dillmu coiisists of t\vo oiMiiordi' 

I . f 1/ pamlM andasRociattal 

\ ft. .*54"^ . hi wdiereot the lowest or Coast 

r Cordillera does not exceed 

I 5000 feet in altitude. ' Farlher 
I y inland the luoiiiitainB am 

4 higher till the main western 
Cordillera, to v/hich . stmte 
. \ would confine the naniy 

Andes, i.s reached. ■ This .is 
a volcanic range, “avemgiiig. 
about In, 000 feet in heigh r, 
jjSl, I and conta iirs some voh.'anoeB 
not yet extinct. Mount 
Sajama is its highest measured 
peak (21,044 feet, Piasis ; 

21,550 feet, Rock)- The 
eastern Cordillera 'dr 'Corf ■ 

'' . dillera Heal branches fipni the 

•western or Cordillera -de., ios 
Andes about 24'' B. lat. and- 
'i making a bend to the edsi' 

I rennite.s nith that range in 

1 14'' 40' S. lat. Its- three chief 

peaks arc Mount So rata, cub 
minating in two p«jaks, Anco^ 
huma or Hankuiria: (21,280 

. G ■ ■ ■' feet, ' Pentland ;,/ ''2| ,7lh'yfceb:J 

y ^ Conway), and- ' 

J " .Ihet lower 

/ Gaea - aca, -wrongly called 

/ Huama Potosn , (20,1^0'. foed^'^ 

/ Mine} 1 in ; 20,560 fkt, Con- 

way); and lllhnaTii (21,t’'*5r> 

\i teo't, Pissis ; 21,015, Conway}.','' 
ft Between M.oniit Sorata in fh« 

}j f north and Tliimani ..hi, -thr '-^V 

fp3 south, a distance of ' about 6i 

Gran miles, thki^ range is alniost y " 

contimiously snow - clad and 
bears a mmiber of large,, 

\ giaeiers, though south of 

I \ Caea - aca are be'^'-em) broad • " ' 

'*'■ ^ depresHion.s ])cloW the snow- , '■< 

. ItJveL The nieaij., ^ summer " ,■ 

snow-line lies at about 17^000 ‘ 

' , Skbtch Map oi’ B olivia, ' ’ ■- feet. Thu range is out thpmgh ; , -.r ysP'-y 

. ■ ,■ , , . ' , south ,-'of Illimani by '’.the,; 

• provisionally to a new boundary. AccrJrd.iug to this valley of the La Paz. and north of Mount Borata by tlmMapin, both ,, ,:v.5i ::4:vp,< ;; 

," treaty, tto weBtem frontier of Bolivia, ' staitiug from nvera di-amm^r port,ions of the west slope of ilm range; • Acroa. tl^ 

- 4 . n xi /-o -r a ^ 4 .* i part oi the range between these valleys are several pasBCS . ‘ .• 

r • ® where the^ Ghiliaii,^ Argentine, and traversed by mule-paths or over wdiich nitilo-patlis eonld he easily > \ . 

,J50iivian boiinaanes meet, run8 in a straight line to the made. Between the two main ranges Hos the high jdateau, ft plain ' ' ' 

' Liojuicaur volcano, and thence straight to the southern at an average altitude of a})out 12,500 feet. Yarioiis minor lulls, ■ ; ,{y ~ rV“\'N'v 

^i^urco of the waters of Lake Ascotan, whence in another Horrama, rise out of this plain. It alp includua IMm , b. b).; 

,: jtaighi liB, it ™ htga™, the bta „d 

'' dr’centiuixed to Ollagua volcano, from which it goes of about 3000 feet, which slopes away to tjio gu’nt central eou--^ ■; f ; 

xiirect „to Tii^ volcano, ahd joins' the recognized eastern tincntal plain. The rapidly failing eastern slope is cut up futo^ , y, ^ ^ ' 

,j^foundary of the department of Tarkmca, A^prelimi- deep valleys or>' quebradas, called Tungas, whiolmarc richh fv;- . 

4k?LrV fk.j-i'x)' /.r torested and mclude areas -of great fertijitj’-. In the south the - • v ; 

+• IBBo prowies rulc^ f Ol the extension of the Argontimo railway system to Jujuy has opeuod up . 

^ ’ '^1 frontier , towards Bern. ^ The de facto the country* hut the ’Beni dfsMct is still slmt out from easy east ward. ' ^ k 11 

'runs from T^ora xnonntain across the sources communication by the rapids o^f the Madeira, But an almont lovef 
^g»J%re to LakO Titicaca j 'crosses the late from, the easily bo out tliroi^h the forest from the- mvlgabfo . 
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;1 begins in, Npvtmibtu' oi* Dficeniber and eontimi’Cs till Apnl or May, 
Ihiring tin's T3b:M3 immoiiKe. ipiautitiehi of, snow fall oii tlie’liigii' 
''iHoiuitauiB aiitl violent thanderytoruis rage over tlitvPxma.'^ In the 




w inter imTurkSj May, '.Irine, and ■ July, the weather is of almost 
irnesB ^vitli strong eoid -winds. In August, Septombor, 
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., linlatjkmLideamess,.. 

and Oetoiter tlie weather l^egins to brealc and showers iail OGt,*asioii- 
aliy, ‘ The eastern valleys near the nioirntains share in tins 
teiiccessiou of* seasons to a h^ss marked degree. 

(A’ 0 %?/,— The best acHaaiiit of the geology of Bolivia is that of 
.Mr David Porbes {QunHethj Jo%nial of tlh> Gcologmd Soddif, 
F(.l »nuuy 1801). The muss of the Co rdilleiu Heal consists of granite, 
diorite, and crystalline schists, witli Silnriun and Devonian rocks 
hirther west. Binall basin *aha]>ed Carboni lorous deposits appear at 
intervals farther west from Titicaca toOriiro and in the department 
uf Santa The Permian formation comes next to tlie west, 

and is largely develo])cd and very rich in mineral deiiosits. Tlu^ 
cuust region is formed of ileposits belonging to -fciie Upper Oolitic 
.system/ The chief region of volcanic activity is the line of the 
dwstern Cordillera, thongh a b('<l of tracliylic tuT is found near 
La Paa, and some andesiie lias been observed on the Hanky of 
'• iiLiniani, The high ]>latean is covered by recent alluvial deposits, 
inOO feet thick near La Vti/:, wldcli mark the site of a great 
inland sea, rvliereof Titicaca and Poo[)u are the disappearing 
remnants. It is probable that the vdiole of the high region of Bolivia 
iias risen in recent geological times, and it is perhaps still rising, 
Area and Popidalion. — The area of Bolivia (exclusive of^tho 
maritime provinces and Atacama) fixtends to 734, 34.0 square miles. 
..' ATo complete census of the republic has over been carried out, 
but the population is oltieially estimated at 2,31?,750. The 
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irea and population of the eigdit depart ineiits, and of the two 
territories of the 


} rejjiiblie are given as follows : 
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[ Departments and 

1 Territories. 

Area. 

Square miles, 

. . ' ■.■ . ’4 

Population. 

Population, 
per square mile. 

Cluiquisaca 

39,870 

250,000 

6 


171,080 

573,750 

8 

fb-iehaba.in];)a . 

21,420 

485,900 

23 

.Potosi . 

52,090 

365,500 

. -7 ■■ 

Ornro 

21,330 

230.600 

■■■■.,,11 

Tai'ija 

34,600 ; 

94,000 

■■■': 3 ..' .'".■■ 

. Santa Cruz 

87,700 i 

210,800 ■ 

.... 2:'. 

. Beni 

100,550 1 

38;700 : 


!- jM.adr(» dc, Dios, Ter. 

13,500 1 

18,600 

1 

}, Purus, Ter. 

■ 192^200 ■.. 

45,000 


Total . 

734,340 1 

'2,313,750 , 

" .. y 


iiimi 


jpfilili 


Of the populaliuii 70,000 are -whites and 200,500 of mixed 
Knropcan and Indian 1 hood. Tlu’. i est uf the inhabitants are Indians, 
most ufwhoni. are semi-eiviliKcd, the miinber of nncixdlized heing 
estimated at over 2-10,000. The principal towns ol* Buliria are La 
■ .Fas, the. capital, with 62,000 inhabitants; Cochahaniha, 29,500; 
-. Bucre, 27,000; Potosi, 16,000 ; Ornro, 15,000 ; Santa Cruz, 12,000 ; 

Tai’ija, 12, 000. Formerly the seat ol’ government passed in rotation 
' to each of four towns ; in 1S98 a law was passed making Sucre 
pcrjtctoai capital ; La Paz protested, claiming the dignity for itself^ 

. ' ai’fl, after a brief war and a change of go-veriiment, inevailcd. 

Acccjrdiiig to the constitution CvStablislied by a National 
Convention in 1880, Bolivia h a. republic, with a repre- 
sentative and democratic form of government. 
The legislative p)OWer resides in a National 
Congress of t^vo chambers, one of senators, 

. < the otlier of deputies. The SeTrate consists of sixteen 
r . ^ meinbta's (two for each department) chosen for six years, 
of whom one4hird retii'c eveij two years; Benators must 
. ^ be at least thirty-five years of age, and have an annual 

' income of not less than 800 bolivianos. The Chamber of 
Deputies contains sixty-nine members chosiui for four 
of whom on€‘*-ha]f are removable every. two years. 

. ^ » .Deputies must be at least iwentydive years of age, and 

,of. not. less ..than. 40,0 .bolivianos. 


meifif; 



^yatotklly'.on 6tli August^ for a session of at least sixty 
; The executive power is vested in a president cho.sen 

.and secret. ..popular... .vote. .... He .is-: 

^^^%|bkr to succeeding presidential term; ' He has 





patronage ]:>otli in ChurcJi and State. He is assisted by 
two vice-presidents elected in the same luanuer and for ' 

the sanie pciM.od, and by a of hve iiiinisters ap- 

pointed by himself as heads of departments of govern- 
ment. These ministries are — foreign aifairs and worship^., 
gowirmnent and fo'ineuto, iinauco and industry justice and 
public instruction, vrav and colonization. 

Zond GorernmenL — At Iho Imad of each of the eight dopari- 
ments into which Bolivia is divided is a prefect appointed ly the 


president ami removable at his pleasure. Tht3 provinces are 
governed hy sub-prefects, the cantons hy justices (eor?*f3<p/7o?us‘), and 
the country districts by alcaldes. The capital of each dc'partmcnt 
has a municipal council ; tlicre are administrative boaiTls in the pro- 
vincial capitals, and cantonal agents in the villages. The dutias of 
the municipal authorities relate to public W’orks, iniiiiicipal taxation 
instniction, police, charity, and other matters. The two territork^ ' 
formed in 1890 are controlled by officials called national delegate.'^;.' 

--Justice is administered by , a supreme court in the 
ca})ital, by district courts in the departmental capitals, and hy 
iiiierior trihunals of several grades. 

Ediiccdion. — Friniary instruction is gratuitous and obligatory, 
and is under the care of the municipal authorities. In 1899 there 
were 692 primary schools, -with 1020 teachers and 36,418 pupils, 
Among these are included about seventy schools for rural Indians 
taught by parish priests, and about 140 mission schools. Tim 
Slim speiit annually by the municipalities on primary education 
amounts to 140,00() bolivianos (£12,720), Secondary education is 
given in eight colleges, four seminar-ies, one religious college, and - 
four private lycies. In 1S99 there were 115 seeondary teachers and 
23*21 pupils. At Sucre and La Paz there are schools of arts and 
trades conducted by the Salesitiii friars ; at Sucre there is, besides, a 
commercial school, and at La Paz a military college. Higher edncia- , 
tioii is given in six universities, at four of -which medical science is 
taught. In 1S9S the iminber of students wms 2221. Tin?, theological 
faculty, including the seminaries, had 110 students in 1899. 

IJeftmcc. — Bylaws of 1875 and 1880, every Bolivian citizen fit 
for service is a soldier, and is required to serve under the colours 
for two years, but the clergy are exenqd, as are also certain otliem . 
for special reasons. The iniiltary force consists of (a) troops of the 
line, niiiuhoring, in 1899, 2560, organized in two battalions of 
infantry, two regiments of cavalry, two regiments of artillery, ami 
garrison troops distributed among the depai'tments ; ih) the reserves, 
composed of depot corps, with 30,000 men from twenty to twenty- 
live years of ago ; the ordinary and the extraordinary reserve, viih 
40,000 moil from twenty-live to forty years of age ; and-tlio terri* 
torial guard, w’ith 10,000 men from forty to lifty years of age. The 
total combatant force thus amounts to 82, 560. 

Fimime, — The piihlio revenues collected within the republic are- 
divided into national, de])artmentab and inunieipal. The first and ' 
second are ajiplied to the ordinary expenses of government; tlie 
third, to those of the iimnicipalities. The national revenue is 
derived mainly 1‘i’om customs, monojmlics, and taxes on the pro- 
duction and ex^fort of minerals and of riibbei*, -while the depart- , 
mental revenues are mainly the proceeds of taxes on land, pidd 
by natives, on inheritances and legacies, on deeds, and on cattle . 
imports and exports. The {expenditure ])asscs through the various 
government iiuiiistries. The national and departmental reve.nln^s 
for 1 895-09, officially stated in silver bolivianos, are given in the sub- 
joined table converted into sterling at tlie'ratf? of eleven bolivianos 
to the £. No corresponding statement of expenditure is accessible. , 
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Years. 

Revenue. 

Naticnul. 

Departmental. 

1S95 

£374,120 

£135,140 

1S96 

430,870 

142,320 

1897 i 

, ■ 505,800 

154,220 

1898 ! 

i 472,180 ' 

' 15-4,220 

1899 . 

' ' 539,910 . 

159,510 . 


For 1900 the national revenue and expenditure (at the same rate, .. 
of exchange) were estimated as follows ^ “ f ', 


Sourcfts,0,f Bevemie. 

Revenue, ■ 

Branches o'! 
Expenditure. 

ExpenditibAj , 

' Customs . 

Spirit monopolies - 
Silver . 4 

Ptuhher 

Tin,' copper, bis- 
muth,- 

miMMliil 

kiiiiii! 

yiis|i!i-y 

jliUlll 

Legislative , "'fo 
Foreign alfairs, Ac. ' 
Government, Ac. . 
Finance, Ac. ' 
Justice, instnic-- ■ 

War, colonizatfoii 



127,9)0 
242, 900 • 
30,040 




' . ... ■ 
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>r. 1000 the toUil, deparfinental iwime was cstiiiiated ,,afc In 1809 the iia})oitscoiisistodalniost mltMy of aHides-fo^^^ 

<j540, and .the t^otaL nniiiieipal at £140,960, The internal or dornesiie use or eonsutoptioii^ such as eotlon and woollen goods, - 
4 ’ecogiii?:ed bj the State ainoirnted in 1899 to 3.984,250 hoii- • .(bod'Stutts ai^td beverages, ihmitiire and Jiard’vvure, while imneraJ, 
os (£356,620). *l?his amonxit inelnded accniniilatofi deceits, and agjiciiltural pruducis were exported* The njineral exports 
4.226 boliviauus (£142,190), and war loans, i 68,390 boliviaTiOs readied the value of £1,616,400, .tl:ie most iinportaitt having been 
,390), The external debt, which originally aTuourLted to silver, £909,000 (10, 000, OOGluxUvia'iios) ; tin,' £454,50(3 ; bismuth, 
0,830 bolivianos, was due to Chilians as iiideninity for tlieir £85,450; and copper, £72,720. Tlio agricultural exports am otm ted 
« in the war of 1S79'83. At the end ot 1899 the outstanding to the value of £792,540, the rub1>er ex]ioi’ts alone bca'ng valued at 
ant was SSI, 910 bolivianos (£80,170). £727,200. Of the imports 16 per eeiit. in value came from Ger- 

(fric?fllmr.~--The most important vegetable product of Bolivia many, 12 per cent, irom Chile, 9 4101 ’ cent, ironi Cre'at Britain, 
ibber, which grows abundantly in the region of the np])er from Trance, and irom tlio United Htalcs, ami 8 cent, frotn 


/’ Tor 1000 the total departmental Kwen lie was estimated at 
£ 4 ^tp 540 , and tlie total, municipal at £140,960, The internal 

y. by llio , State ainouuted in 1899 to 3,934,250 hoii- 

' vianos (£356,620)!' Tins amonxit inelnded accumulated dehdts, 

( J ; 1 564.226 bolivianos (£142, 190), and war loans, 763,390 boliviaTiOa 
. (&9.390). ddie external debt, which originally aiuouritcd to 

' * ’ 6550,830 bolivianos, was due to Cliilians as indemnity for their 

' ' losses in the war of 1879-83. At the end of 1899 the outstanding 

' -/ uiiioimt was 881 , 910 bolivianos (£80, 170). 

. . most important vegetable product of Bolivia 

^ is Vublx r, which grows abundantly in the region of the np])er 
Taliuamaiiu river, in the territories uf Madre de Dios and Purus, 

^ in the de]Mirtment of La Faz, and hi the region liordeiing on the 
1 ^ - v " state of j^latto Grosso. The trees are the juoperty of the 

' 8l:ue. and any pKO’son, citizen or foreigner, may collect the gum 

■ without license, but the discoverer of trees may, by apjdying ibr a 

■ eolieessioii, obtain exclusive right to the advantages of his dis- 
■ - fcov'crf. The total quantity of rubber which passed tlirough the 

b ■> uorts’ of Puerto Perez, Villa Bella, and Puerto Suarez in 1890 was 

646,800 lb; in 1895, 1,804,900 lb; and in 1898, 6,943,100 lb. 
Tlie rubber exported through jVlolicndo is known as ‘‘Mollendo 
‘ b; lublier/’ while- tliat sent eastwards to Brainl becomes ‘^Para 

rubber. ” Another product which lias risen into importance is 
,.'y - ' (-oca, from which cocaine is obtained. The annual production of 

coca is stated to reach 10,120,000 lb, three-fourths of which 
grows in the province of Yungas, in the department of La Paz. hi 
n)ca extraction duties the government collects about 250,000 boli- 
vianos (£22,725) annually. Cinchona is exported in small (pian- 
' tities. Collee, cocoa, and tobacco are cultivated, but are not 

i.'onimereially important. Besides the viciiiia, llama, and alpaca, 
die country contains many cattle, and the cattle imports and 
exports are considerable. The use of llamas as beasts of burden is 
f,- . much less common than formerly, though flocks of them are still 

, ’ - , . iYt.M|ueiitly met with on the roads. Donkeys and mules have taken 

" tlieir }.>lace. Some of the lincst chinchilla skins come from Bolivia. 

Minemis . — The country is rich in mineral wealth, mncli of 
, wbicli is still uudeve,]o])eit. Gold is found in the gravels of most 

(jf the eastern valleys descending from the high part of tlie Coi-- 
dillcra Ib'al, as well' as in the La Paz valley and its upper eastern 
braiiehes. Auriferous quartz is worked in the Anica valley and 
eisavlierc. The most inq^ortimt gold-mining enteipa'iscs are those 
of two conqiairies in the neighbourhood of La Paz, and one in the 
tax.viiiee of Cercado in the same department. For tlie working of 
the hydraulic mines of Tipuani there are five English and four 
v Jb ' French eonqianies. Silver-mining in tlie Oriiro district has been 
gUiiitiy developed, and a great quantity of the metal has been 
y: £ ./ • (‘Xiraetfid from the important mines of Pulaeayo (noiv full of wattu') 
fnid Oniro. Copper is noxv extensively mined at Corucoro. Tin 
' , is worked near Oruro, where large (puxhtities of very ricli ore exist, 
, ' f and on tlie ivest flank of Oaca-aca, in the hill called Huaiua Polosi. 

lu the tin districts bismuth is produced in increasing qiiaiititles. 
Coal exists on an island in Lake Titicaca, and au attempt is being 
7. f. ' uiudo to work it. ^Most of tlui nitrate Helds and guano beds oneo 
^ ^ ’ floliviau are in areas now held by Chile. The folloiving table 

])resrats a view of the metal out ]>ut during 1895-99. Thequan- 
' . tities of gold and silver are stated in troy ounces ; those of copper, 

' C - tin, and bismuth are given in Ions, vSphnish quintals being taken 

, as etpii valent lo 101*6 lb av. The quantities of copper arc only 
- ' those obtained at Ooroeoro. 


21,508,350 

21,058,250 

21,93.5,560 

10,999,800 

10,042,575 



in small quantities. Apart from the working of and A rgaiidona Banks), and, notwithstanding the large produetum ' ^ ^ _ V 

exploitation of rubber, the industries of Bolivia are uf sih'ur, there is^great .scarcity of .silver coin. The metal not at , . ' v'-.V ' '!• 

4 - a.’cimi-,.... miAA evnovU'd bnllbm IK nn'utefi arid leaves the eotinfrv as eon u 


: , X , 1898 IV, 1)82 10,999,800 3370 3692 2? 2 

w : “ 1899 17,554 10,042,575 ... 5192 453 : 

by, , Antimony, borate of lime, lead, and other minerals are produced 
and exported in small quantities. Apart from the working of 
fcbb the exploitation of rubber, the industries of Bolivia are 

. The more important of them are distilling, 

preparation of wines ; the weaving of vieufia and 
Alfiaca. coverlets 5 the inanufactiU’e of sugar, sweets, ehoeoiate, and 

b- The value of the, imports and exports in 1895-99 
' ' (con^ ihade at the uniform rate of 11 


Peru, Of the ex])orts, 44 per cent, in value went to Great Britain, - ■ .A;-;,: 

34 per cent, to Germany, 7 ])er cent, to Prance, 3 per cent, to . > , 

Chile, to Peru, and to the United States. Bolivia liaving aio sea- (' Lj 

port, its trade on flic side teovards the Paoilio j^asstxs tlirough 1 lie • \ ^ 

ports of Molieiulo, Arica-, and Antofagasta, at all of wdiieli there ' . ‘ ' 

arc Bolivian customs agencies. On the eastern side largo quan- 
titiGs of rubber are exported from Y'illa Bella and Puerto Suarez, , / 
and towards tbc Argentine Repniblic there is a growing ex])ort • ^ 

trade through Tupiza. Of the imports iu 1899, 57 }>er cent, in value 
passed tlirougli Antolagasta, 19 per cent, through Alnllemh), 16 pi'i* 

<ient. tlirbugli Arica, 6 per cent, through Puerto Suarez and Villa Bella ■ ' v - 

together. Of the exports, 61 per cent, passed through Antofagasta, 

5 per cent, through Mollendo, 1 per cent. Ilirougli Arica, 2 I pfT '' ' 

cent, throiigli Puerto Suarez and Villa Bella togkher, and 3 per , ^ 

cent, through Tupiza. • '. ' 'b-'';’'. ^ 

Hollies — lioadi Jliverf Mail . — Bolivia is provided with a vast 
.system of natural higlnvaj'S in its lakes and rivers — Lake Titicaca, " ' b ' • - ■ , y- ■’ - ' y/ 
wdth an area of 3880 .sqiun'c nuie.s, being connected l'>y the 
Desaguadero river with Lake Poopo, covering 2800 square niiles, ’ ' , .‘'4' 

ivhile througlioufe the country the iongtli of rivers uavigablc for . >b ' b. ' ; . 
steam launches is estimated at 5600 miles. Tlie national ro:id.s 
•which tin verse tlie republic are made ami niaintained by the ' . ; 

government. Those in the upper Andes were, at great expense, ' 

constructed by Indian labour, and serve for trans]>ort by mrans of ' ' • 

pack anhrials. The 3*oads which connect tlie priiK*ipid cities with ^ ~ , 

neighbouring towns are in general eoiistniclod by ilia -inunici- . 

])cilities. The nature of the countrymakes road-making dilliculfc ) yy 

and costly. A reasonably good oarriage-road cuniuicts iiie port of 

Ghililaya, on Lake Titicaca, with La Paz, Corocoro, Sicasica, and ' ' .x-'' 

Oruro. Branch roads run eastward to OochabamV>o. -and Potosi, ■ ' , ’ 

•whilst the last-mcntioncd town.s are connected with Hucre and 

one another by cari’iage-roads. The Tacmi road has ceased to be . ' " 

an important commercial route. The only railw.ay that actually ' ’ , ' ' ■ 

enters Bolivia is a iiariWY-gauge line from ihc Chilian portwof 

Antofagasta to Oruro. It is 574 nulo.s in length, and attains an 

altitude of 13,580 fec4:. Tlu' iiorthcni part of the country is nuxst y. ^ - ' y- 

easily reached from Mollcudo by the railway to Puno on Lake" 

Titicaca (325 miles; liighe.st point, 14,666 feet), wiieiiec three ‘ ^ ' 

steamboats ply to the Bolirian port of Ciiililaya, about 40 miles .y 

from La Paz. Otiier railway.s have been ]>i‘qjecied, ' ' ’ . 

Most and TcAY/rop//.-— Bolivia joined the Ifostal Union in 1885* ' - ; 

In the country thei*e nre 32S posi-oflices, and, in 1898, 809,080 
pieces of mail matter were received, while 747,633 ivere desjtalched, ‘ ■ ' 

The telegraph lines within the republic have a length of 2250; '/ 

miles, and are served by 35 telegraph and 2 telephone oiHces. 

The telegraph linos belonging to the Stale have a length of 1240 .7 ; 

miles, . , t . 

Memks . — In 1900 there were in Bolivia 4 banks of issue; the ' , ' 

•National Bank, founded at Sucre in 1871, with a paid-up eupHal ’ 
of 3,000,000 bolivianos (or, at the rate of exchange adopted for' ’■ 
this article, £272,700); Argaudoua’a Bank, founded at Brieve in / ' Vb 

1893, with a paid-uj) capital of 2,000,000 boli\daiKj.s (£181,800); ■ 7’ .'bb' * i' 

the Iiuluslrial Bank at La Paz (1899), and tho Gonimercial Bank ‘ ' f 

at Oruro (1900), the two lust named haring each a p«hl-n]> capital 
of 500,000 bolivianos (£45,450). There are also 3 mortgage ImnkB . ■ , 

with paid-up capital amounthig in all to 286,587 bolivianos ' ; \ . 

(£25,960), and a savings bank, founded in 1900. The bank notes ■ ^ ' 

in circulation amount to 6,482,000 bolivianos (all of the National 


The boliviano, the unit of accoruit, is of silver, and veigh;^ 25 ’ / * ^ ' 

grams, or 3S5'8 grains, '900 fine. Tim value at |>ar is 5 francs, but h • , . 

in duly 1900 its actual value was Is, 9‘9d. (or 43 '8 United States y 'I jy 
cents.). The metric system of -weights and niea.siircs is preseribed y ' b . ^ - 
])y law, but the old Spanish system is still in use. , ' 

Aitthoiuttes. — BALL iviAJf, M. V. Apuntiis sohre ta industHm; •' 

de Gomel MkwUca^ ka. La Paz, 1896 , — JStoticia J^litka^ (kogre^mAX ' > b ' 

\ Inelmtnal^ y MsUtdistim tie Molwia. La Paz, 1900.— V; - ‘ i 





£ 

1,263,270 

1,17.7,380 

iifiaii*; 




:1, 901,100 
^2,004,100 
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Jumhjnmm, to 'U Va?., 'iSPS. — Balmvia^-, M. X., fid 
luiAi^ir-jCKj Ei>i;aijJju, Mecioiiurlo ihiotjrfifhicu hi lif.)}{ililua 
it IkilUUu ha hiz, iai)0. cSvo.-^ijuuKcH.^U, K Tiu lUmte io 
, ' AWirin- rid the liiirr A)iav:o'Uu Lomioii, 1877, Bvo.— U£fciJS''intoAj 
0. B.j o)j<l ixAV^nx, ll. Gcoff/iijia Oom/xia^ it U Antrim 
iU ASVr, Liiua, lbi>s, — OnNWAY, HhAW l\h CUmhlmjaiiilE''qioi'i^- 

■ dlon in fne iuUvurn J/ndes. Loudon, IPOO, — InvLiiNOE, Il^l. Lo&’- 
(juejo edcuUsilco dc Bolivia, Olmtiuisaoa., 1378. Svo»-~r-MouiiiIs”t.>j 

■ tL \i, ■ ■ A*ocwn.es do gcogrcffia, tic Bolivia, Sucre, 1SS9. /Ito- — 
. ' MiAi'li.ii’ vv!?, Edwaud J3. Up the Amar,oii and Jlladeira .Rivers^ 

tMxmffk BoUria and Ftni. Loudon, 1879. 8vo. — P az vSol'DAk, 
M. J<\ Ahirrcwloii dc gimrm de Chile eunira’ Bern, y Bolivia, Ln 
PaZi' 1884. — UKaSEL, Comte 0, 3)’. Bv.d AnUriqiLe: Bdjowrs et 
■■ vayaimau- BrtAil^ eii Bolivic, Paris, ISTIL '—Wiekeh, OHAULEh..^ 

. ■ Bar oil el Bolivic, Paris, 1880. — Ilamlhook of Bolivia, Bureau ol 
the Amodcaii Kepublics. Wusliiiigtoii, 1892. 8v'u. — Infornicque 

: 'presentada al Bmor Mmistro Oolonizaciim el Intendente de la Dele- 

■ gctCMm %auirml m el Bforoe^U Goronel Paskn' I^akUvieso, La Paz, 

■ de la Oficina Ifacional de Bmiigratim, Estadistka 

' py Broimgmid-a Gmjrdfica, La Paz. — BiiESsuK, AneiijS. dep^ 
Annies d* Exphv'ations, d& Uoywjcs ct de Bijours dans VArairique 
■■■ Austmie, Pains, 1880* 4to.— MATZEKAUiai, Caueos.^^ Bolmu 

ni.hutorlseke7\ geografischer itnd ciidtnreUcr E'kisicM. Wien, 1897. 
^'--BfUlsk Eoreiiju Ojfke Biplomatie and Goiwilar Reports, Espe- 
eMly No. 1499 \jf 1895^ and No, 1S41 of 1S97. 'London, —Ifnitcd 
States Consular Ikporisi Wasbiugton. (w. M, G.) 

Ifxnt- History , — In January 1871 Presidcut Melgarejo was de- 
})<>sed and driven from the comrtry by a revolution headed by 
Colonel Augustin Morales. The latter, bocotning president, was 
liiinsell' murdered in November 1872 and vas succeeded by Colonel 
^ -Adolfo Baliiviau, who died in 1874. Under this president, Bolivia 
entered upon a secret agreement with Peru which was destined 
to have grave -coiisefjuences for both countries. To, understand 
the reasons that urged Bolivia to take this ate]) it is necessary 
;to. go back -to the year 1866, when Chile, and Bolivia were allied 
against Spain. A treaty was tlieu eoncluded between tlioso two 
-r,e]mblics, by which Bolivia conceded the 24th parallel as the 
. boimdary of Chilian territory and agreed that Chile should have 
u half share of the, customs and full facilities for trading on tlie 
coast, that lay between the 28rd and 24th parallels, Chile at 
, that time being largely intfire.sted in Ihe trade of that region. It 
was alsq agreed that Chile should bo allowed to mine and e}c]}uj’i the 
priMiuhts of this district without Uxk or Inndranco on the part of 
Bolivia, lii 1870, in farther consideration, of the sum of ^*10,000, 

. Bolivia granted to an .Anglo-OhiJiaii co]U])any the right of -working 
certain nitrate 'de])usiis north of the 24th ]>;u“allcl The gread 
wealth which was passing into Chilian hands oviiig to these cmn- 
■pacts created no little discontent in Bolivia, nor^'as Peru any 
, better pleased with the hold that Chilian capital -was estal dishing 

■ in- the rich district of Tarapaca. On 6tli February 1873 Bolivia 
• 'entered upon a secret agrcciuunt with Peru, the ostensible object of 

which was the ]>rcsorvatioTi of their territorial integrity ami their 
mutual defenee against exterior aggression. There can be no doubt 
. that the aggi'ession contemplated as ]>ossible by both count, ties was 
a Jurthor .eueroachmeut on the part of Chile. 

Upon the death of Adolfo Balllviaii, immediaielv after the cou- 
c'iusion of tills treaty with Peru, Br Tomas Frias succeeded to the 

■ presidency. He signed yet another treaty witli Chile, by which 
the latter agreed to withdraw^ her claiTU tolialf the duties levied in 
Bolivian ports on condition that all Chilian industries established 
in Bolivian territory should bo free from duty for iweii ty-hvo years. 
;This treaty was never jvitifted, and four years later General .Hilarion ^ 
Baza, who had suceeeiled l>r Frias as jiresidcnt in 1S76, detiianded 
m the price of Boliviivs consent that a tax of ID- cents }!er ciuintai 
.should he paid on all niHates exported from the country, iurtber 

Cd^cliring that, unless this levy was paid, nitrates in the“ hands of 
, Am ^XW't&xB would be seized by tli.o Bolivian Goverunient. As an 
to thcBo demands, and. in order to protect the property of 
ifah subjects, the Ohilian fleet was sent to blockade the ports of 
vt. Cobija, and' Tocapilia, On 14th February 1S79 the 

lipah Gblonel Sotomayor occupied Antofagasta, and on 1st March, 
later, the Boii viati C4o vernment declared war. 



.upon Pisagua siirpristd and routed the troops under the Peruvian - 
General Biiendia and oi>eiicd the way into the ?30uthorn territory V 
Boucral Baza, •who should have co-«>])erated with Buendiu, ' 
ck, on receiving 'news o.f the:Pemvi.an defeat/ andjed the ■ 
troops to Tacha in .a hasty, and .soniewlntt disorderly 
The foil -of S-aii Francisco followed, and Lpnuue, which ■' 


^iSi 


of Peru, 
turned back, 

Bolivian 

rcd'reat. T , - ... 

was evacnared by tlic allies .witliout f struggle, was occu])ied. 

Severe lighting took phu;e ])c4brc Tarapacd surrendered, but the end 
of 1879 hmw the Chilians in complete possession of the province.- 
Meanwhile a double revolution took ]>lace in Peru and Bolivia/ 

In the former country General Prado was deposed and Colonel 
Pierola proclaimed dictator. The Bolivians fellowLd the example - - ^ 
of their allies. The troops at Tacna, iudignaiit at the inglorious ' ' 
])art they had been condemned to play by the iiiec*mpetence or 
cowardice of their juesident, deprived liini of their eommaiul and 
elected Colonel Camaclio to load them. At the same time a revohi- • 
tion in La Paz proclaimed .General Narciso Campero president, and 
lie was elected to that post in the following June by the ordinary ' ^ 
procedure of tlie eonstitutioii,_ During 1880 the war was diieiiy ,, . ; y 
maintained at sea between Chile and Peru, Bolivia taking little or - 5 
no part in the .struggle. In J<anuary of 1881 were fought the 
battles of Chorillos. and Miratlores, attended by heavy slaughter 
and savage excesses on. the part of the Chilian troops. ThejMVero ' 
followed almost immediately l.)y the surremler of Lima and Callao, 

: which left the Chilians . ] tactically masters of Peru. In the 
interior, however, where the Peruvian Admiral Montero had htined 
a provisional gaverninent, the war still lingered, and in September . 

1aS 82 a conference took place between the latter and President 
Campero, at which it was decided that they should hold out for 
better terms. But the Peruvians wearied of the useless struggle. - 
On 20th October 1883 they concdiidcd a treaty of peace with Chile ; : 
the troops at Arequipa, under Admiral Montero, surrendered that : ' a 
town, and klontoro lrims«df, coldly received in Bolivia, whitlicr hi' 
had fled for refuge, withdrew from the country to Euroi>e. On the 
9th of November the Chilian army of occupation was c'onceiitratcd 
at Arequipa, while what remained of the Bolivian army lay at 
Oruro, Negotiations were opened, and on 11th December a peace 
was signed between iUiile and Boliila. By this treaty Bolivia ceded 
to Chile the whole of its sea-coast, including the port of Cobija. 

On 18th May 1895 a treaty wns signed at Santiago between 
Chile and Bolivia, “with a view to strengthening the bonds ot 
friendship which unite the two countries/' and, “in accord with - 
the higher necessit}^ that the future development and commercial 
prosperity of Bolivia require her free access to the sea.” By this;- 
treaty Chile declared, that if, in consetpieuce of the pkd)iacite (to ,, 
take place under the treaty of Ancon with Peru), or by virtue of' 
direct arrangement, she should “ acquire dominion and permanent ; 
sovereignty over the territories of Tacna and Arica, she undertake.^ /V'|! 
to transfer them to Bolivia in the .same form ami to the same 7_j;| 
extent as she may acquire them” ; the republic of Bolivia paying ■ ' 
as an indemnity for that transfer $5,000,000 silver. If this cession 
should bis offectod, Chile should advuiice her own frontier north of 
Cameron e.s to Vitor,'from the sea u]) to the frontier which actually 
separates that distriot from Bolivia. Chile also pledged lierself to ; ■ 
use her utmost endeavour, oithor .separately or jointly with Bolivia, ■ 
to oiUain possession of Tacna am I Arica. If she failed, she bound 
herself to cede to Bolivia the roadstead (rTe'A;^^^) of Yitor, or another 
analogous one, and $5,000,000 silver. Supplementary ]>rotoco1s 
to this treaty stipulated that the port to be ceded must “"fnlly^ 
satisfy the present and future requirements ” of the commerce of- /Its 
Bolivia. ‘ .■• 

On 23rd May 1895 further treaties of peace and commerce were 
signed ■^vith Cliile, but the provisions with regard to the ecissioii of 
a seaport to Bolivia still remained unfnlfllled. During those ten 
years of recovery on the part of Bolivia from the eflects oi‘ the war, ' 
the presidency was luddhy Dr Pacheco, who succeeded Campero > ../Aj 

and held- office for the full term j by Dr Aniceto Arce, who held it ■ 
until 1892, and by Dr Mariano Baptlata, his successor. In 1806 
Dr Severo Alonso became president, and 'during his tenure of office //j 
diplomatic relations wete resumed with Great Britain, ^ Seuoi: -■ fq 
Ararnayo being sent to London as minister plenipotentiary in July ^ 

1S97. As an outcome of his mission an extradition treaty 
concluded -with Great Britain in March 189S. - ' ■ • 

■ In De'oeniber an attempt w'as made iio pass a 1 
the perpetual capital of me republic. Until this oucre uitu 
its turn with La Baz, Cochab^mbaj and Orum,, LaFaz.rose in 
revolt, - On"17th Aanuai^ of the following year a battle was 
some forty miles from : La Paz between the • insurgexats and tb 
Government foi’ces, in which the latter were defeated with the lo* 
of a colonel and forty4Hrce men. ' Colonel Pando, the 
loader, having gained a strong following, marched upon Grur'i, 
entered that town dh ilth ApriMS9fo after completely defeating 
the Govmmntent 'troops* prSovero Alonso took, refuge 
temtoiyyuand on sltlr October Oofonel Pmulo.was 

elT a,s Ibt the! two 'rfe 7 yu^“‘tT^’^'’^ 
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’ , m qijestion of lie? pcnboard, in wluch CMIo and Peru, are also ■ 
it, ooacerm'Oj being deihiiioly seiiled aiid, with it, the <jueHtion of 
Ifil' ' ;■ |)o«ndary. In October 1901 Tacna and Ariea had not yet been 
' invited to declare by plebiscite their willingness to become Cliiliarn 
PtS|)if' ' ■ ' ' territory. Oidle still waited the final sottlenient of h(3r Frontier 
' y ■ ?k\\, and Bolivia was still witliont her seaport The feeliiiw 

§4‘' ' v'i ' cf ‘suspense, engendered by the niicertainiy of the situation^ had 
dp’ , to sonic slidw of impatience on the part of Chile, who seemed 

Ip ‘ ili'i^posi-d to press for tlie legitimization of her position on what W'as 
l' ■. ’ formerly Bolivian territory before tlie way Iiad been cleared towards 
d providing Bolivia with a eomponsating access to the sea. Bor 
• ■ impatience was said to bo «lne to the discovery of a secret treaty, 
AdVij > ' made between Bolivia and the Argentine Ilo public in 1891, con- 
ofiensive and defensive alliance between these irwo 
Id-'-d ' conntriS. At the close of 1901 there was no apparent obstacle to 
y;: ' i fiinal and peaceful settlement of the claims of Bolivia on the terms 
; " origmally proposed. (w. Hd.) 

■ BolkhOVj a district town of Russia, government and 
^ miles N. of Orel, on the Oka river. It has important 
trade with Moscow, Bt Petersburg, and Little Russia, in 
' ; ^ ]]i .nip, ropes, In nip-seed oil, hemp goods, and cattle, and 

1 : ' there are several hemp mills and important tanneries. The 
dV. > smcv.^ninch -venerated . monastery,^ ■ Optina Pustyh, is;: close ■ by. 
I'd'S' "- Belkhov probably existed at the beginning of the 13th 
dy' - y i^ontury. Popmlation, including suburbs, 26,570. 

b; \ BoIISll1ldistS« — The publication of the Bollandist 

ll b ' “ Hanctorufii was siispiended in 1791- during the im 

b'f ■' ' vasion of the Netherlands by the French (see Ency. Brit. 

| ,.vy ’ niuth ed. vol. iv, p. 18), The continuation of the work was 

undertaken in 1S37, on behalf of the Society of Jesus, by 
Bapt, Boone, Joseph, van der Moero, Prosper Coppens, 
Joseph, van Heckc, of the Jesuit College of Bt 
;’|V- s . ' Michael at Brussels. The programme De prosecutione 
V; . o]>eris Bollandiani, cpiod Jefet Banctorw^i inscribitur” was 
published on 25th March 1838; and the lirst volume of 
[ the new series (voL h\ of the whole work) appeared in 
> 1845. It contained the lives of the saints for two days 
'' only, 15th and IGth October, and even those only in part. 
Binco tlien additional voiumes, which on the whole fully 
riiaintaln the standard of scholarship of the earlier series, 
bive appeared at intervals, the latest being vol. Ixiv. 
14-'/ ' Ihis was published in 1894; and a consideiuble part of 

i ifs bulk is taken up by a critical edition of the Martyro- 
loyiiUii, Tiler (ray muvmmi by Jo. Bapt. de Rossi and the 
Abbe L. Duebesne. The scale has increased steadily with 
the progress of the work : the month of October occupies 
thirteen volunres, followed by a supplementary volume 
edited by L. M. Eigollot, a secular pi'iest of the diocese of 
I^ngres; and November bids fair to attain to an even 
greater bulk. . In addition to tlie writers above mentioned, 
many others Iiave taken part in the work from time to 
tiiiie, including Beitj. Bossue, Victor and Remigius de 
Buck, Ant. Tinnebrock, Edu. Carpentier, Plenr.. Matagne, 
’Carol. de .Bmedt, Gulielm. van Hootf, Joseph, de Backer, 
.Franc. ' van Ortroy, J oseph. van den Ghayn, Hippoiy tus 
Jlelehaye, and Alb. Poncelet. In 1882 de Bmedt, the 
present director, with van Hooff and .Backer, began the 
publication' of the Analacicb Bollmdimm^ in which were 
to appear newly discovered lives, documents and frag- ■ 
InentvSj ()x such as were iinknowii wlien the volumes tyere 
;ksucd , to which they properly belonged : by tMs means, 
Jhot only is there j>rovided\a means* of communication 
fctween the editors and the world at large, but a supple* 
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l\:p(iqun 2lf'r(^Hn(hentLe, A MV Tfdile AlpJfahtlJ.(ivr <7dit^y,ale 
d()s giviag refftreuces to the volumes-' uF the 'Bolhindist ' A •’ ' . 

rkta l>ancf.ormfh so tar as then j.m]>lis]ted 5 is given in do 
Latric's Troaor ilc t%mioIo(jki (ITIMtylrc ti de tAo/zraj/Zae, cob, • 
dG.O'SOJBj Ibris, 1889, (w. U. Co.) 

, Boiog’nag capital of the province of Bologna, in tlie ■■ ■ 
eoBii'>artraeBt of Emilia, Italy, situated bet-ween the rivers 
Reno and Bavena,, 23 miles B.E. by E. of ^fodemi by rail. ■ - 
It is the headquarters of the iifth Italian army corps.' 

Since 1880 the city has undergone considerable trans-, A": 
formation. New streete bavo been opened, new public ' ' 

and private buildings constructed, and new ]')iiblic gardens::; 
laid out both in the interior and tlie suburbs. In 1885 > A ' 

the municipal council sanctioned a scheme for the regular- * . • 
imtion aiul enlargement of the city, of 'which the cast to ” A; ' 

the conmiime alone -was estimated at thirty nullion lire, /■ 

This ref oriii was necessitated when Bologna became, in •■ ■. A.,. 

1880 the centre of the railway communications of mid- , 

Italy. The new streets with their colonnades retain the ■ -v- ■ ;• ; 
characteristic type of Bolognese buildings. The Giardino, ■■ 4 

Marco Minghetti, near the palatial savings bank, and the ■ 
monumental stairway in the Piazza Tenti Bettembi'e.havo . 
been completed. In the Piazza Y ittorio Email uele thes ' ’• . ' A: r: 

Palazzo del Podestaand other ancient bniklings have been 
restored. Near Porta Lame a large public slanghterhoime • : 
and cattle-market have been constructed at a cost of more 
than 1,000,000 lire, while the Comriiercial Exchange, the , ! ■ A, v;l> 
piihiic baths, and the customs warehouses have been ■ — -is: 

added to the mimber of public edifices. Moniunents to . : ■' /v 4 
Victor Emmanuel II., Garibaldi, Minghetti, Cavour,- ,! > • ' 

Galvaiii, and Ugo Bassi have been erected in the variotis 85^ 
puhiic squares. Side by side with the work of recon- 
struction has proceeded the development of industry,, both , 
private and official. Electric engineering works, beet- 

sugar factories, breweries, ice -works, machino - works, , 

and iiax-mills have been established by private enterprise, ' ' . 

while the- railway companies have installed railway work- •* 
shops and a pyrotechnical laboratory, and the State- a 
tobacco factory. The gasworks have been niunicijialized, . '/ ^ 

and the octrois upon necessaries of life abolisJuKl ' 

Oharituble institutions have been extended by the estab- ^ “ '\7r 

liKsbmentof a foundling hospital, an infant asylum,- evening . .- i 

schools, and female educational institutes. The secondary . ' 
ed'ucation of the middle classes has been stiimilated by * 
the new Philological Club and the Circolo Ca^mir. In . . b’' ■'! 
addition to edvaitovii (designed to amuse and feed. (’ 

the chOdi^en of poor parents after school hours), summer. , ' ^ : ’‘V 

school colonies have been created, which provide the \ .'A 
poorer children with holidays on the mouiitams or' at the ' i ''I' ' .] 

seaside. Further, soup kitchens, free hospitals, sanatoria ^ 1 

fo]‘ children, an anti-rabios institute, an institute for the ''4-; /://•' V 
blind, deal and dumb, and above all, the Rkzoli Ortho- ^ , '"i 'FA 4 


VcyV;’ ;.".." 


.ICS. me seccmaaij . - 

been stiimilated by , ' 4',^ iF i 
Jircolo Gavmir, • ■' ' In i 


poorer cbildren with holidays on the mouiitaiuH or' at the ' y. ' ’ .] 

seaside. Further, soup kitchens, free hospitals, sanatoria ^ p 

fo3.‘ children, an anti-rabies institute, an institute for the ■ ' 

blind, deaf, and dumb, and above all, the Rkzoli Ortho- ■ •'r: ' ■ ■' vblA- - f ; 

piedic Institute, are maintained -'for 'the. affiicted aTid':they, 

deformed. The famous University has been inoimsed by' ,7^^ 

•i'I'-i/v rl/l't+'irtTn /-x? ri-Yrtnl-f-tr A t f .rtl Af fl"* ft ^ r 1 r . ^ i 


the adclith 
succeeded, 
the acade 


^^fejentaiy ^collection 'being formed which' 'can be Jncor* 
in future revised And enlarged edition of the 


chairs has prevented decadence. * -The .number of ntudeiits; i 

is at present 1900 . Provfeioii has been made for 'the,, 
erection of new educational buildings of expedmentaP^^, 
science and for the enlargement o! public xniisemiiB and 7 //f / 
Elmuies.,^ .Great atteuiicm has, ako been paid ^ J, ^ 

elementary schools, which were attended in 1880 - 8-1 byA [(yII 

only 7000 chBdren, but BOW are ^ ■ * - 

85 'per cente of the children who come within tM ;k^ope 
of the compukory educational law of 1877 . Anothei; 10 
.per , cente attend '‘private schools and' colleges^' ' BihalVv-r/|/ 4 ;i 
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tcelmioal m-hcnfl. Tjio iweKool biuiclmgs liave boeE eiiki^god.; 
, , aiul ’bi BOtiie easess renewed on bygieiiic pOT Ediica- 

.lional esipense?; liave inereti.sed .in proportion. In' ISTo 
•' they amounted to 170,000 lire per ainimii, in 1SS(> to 
290, 000 lire, and are to-day more than 500,000 lire 
(.*020,000). In ros})ect: of eestiietic, indurttrial, and eduea- 
' tionai recjuireinentft, Bologna still liolds a liigb. place among 
tlie progressive cities of nioderu Italy. Population of 
town (1881) 123, 274, (1901) 152,009 ; of province (1881) 
157,474, (1901) 527,042. (e. vl) 

BolOg’OyOj a village of Nortli Russia, half-way on 
the 8t Petersburg to IMosjxjw luihvay. It is an important 
jumdion, %Vitli lines to Ry]>insk and Yaroslavl, and to Pskov 
and .Riga. It is a great depot for the upper Volga region. 

B©ii:OI 1 «i©’“M 0 OrSj 9 a muniei])a,l (extended 1898) 

, comity (1888), ami parliamentary lioroiigh of Lancashire, 
'England, an tie Croal, il miles N.AY. of Manchester, 200 
.rniles by mil X.W. by N. of London, It lias stations on 
, the London and North -Western and the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire railways, vitli. running powters for the Midland 
railway. It is governed by a mayor, 24 aldermen, and 72 
coandiiors. Of recent institution are a natural history 
museum, an art and industrial museum, two hospitals, 
an orphanage, a new public park (1890), a new tlieatre, 
and 5 free lending libraries. There are about 130 cotton 
mills employing over 15,000 workers. In 1891 there rvere 
engaged in the manufacture of cotton and cotton goods 
8130 males and 7070 females; in printing, dyeing, and 
bleaching of eott-ou and calico, 01 5 males a3id 494 females; 


and 945 males and 148 fmnales as b] arming and weaving 
machine inrckers, Bolton jaibUslieB two daily and two 
■weekly newspapers. Area of municipal and ''county 
borough in 1891, 2361 acres ; population (1881) 
105,414; (1891), 115,002. On the recently extended 
area the poiulatioii in 1891 was 146,487; in l^o] 
168,746. 

B@ma« Sec Coj^GO l^BEE State. 

Bombay Presidency^ a province or presidency 
of British India, under the administration of a governor. 
Politically it includes the settlement of Aden ; gcograplile- 
ally it also includes the native state of Baroda, which is in 
direct political relations wnth the governor-general Ex.-^ 
eluding Aden, it lies rougldy betw'een BY 53' and 28" 45' 
N. lat. and l^etwuen GG" 40' and 76” 30' E. long. Its total 
area (including native states) is 194,189 square miles: 
the population in 1891 was 26,960,421. The capital is 
Bombay city, from wiiich the province talces its name. 
Bor the hot wuather, the Go\^erjiment moves to the hill 
station of Mal'jabaleshwur, and for tlie rainy season 
Poona. Native states occupy more than one-third of 
the total area of the prcvsidency, with nearly one-third of 
the population. In some parts, as in the peninsula of 
Kathiawar, they continuously cover the wliole area; in 
other parts, as in the Sontliern Maratha country, they 
are awlcwardly intex'laced amid British territory. 

Fojmlalion.—Tht' papulation iu 1901, aeeordiug to the pre- 
Imiinarj ceiii^iis returns, was 2n,457,o5G. The following table 
gives tlie area and pojailatioii of the several di.striets and native 
states of Bombay according to the census of 1S91 : — 


Arm and Fopuk/Mon of Fomhay Frcudency (1891). 


Population, Census of ISOI. 


j Korthern Division . Almiudahatl 
I Kaira. 

Panch, j^hihals 
Broach . 

■ 8urat . 

Tluiua 


Central Division 


Ivitandosli . 
Nasik 

zVliiiiPilnagar 
J’^oojia 
Sholapur , 
Batura 


'■'Soiitheni Division . B'elgaiim . 
. ■ . , Dharwar , 


■ifliiPiK 


Sind ^ 

SRipSBiSS 


Bijajui!- 
Kola ha 
Ratnagiri . 
ICanara . , 


Karachi 
Hyderabad 
Shikarpur , . . 

Thar and Parkar 


*' 'i'-qY fb ‘r >> Upper Bind Frontier 

i I * "> 


Square j Towns anti 
Miles. Villages, 


1,600 

583 

460,610 

1,1313 

656 

162,101 

- ■■ 1,463 

405 

174,964 

1)662 V ■ 

797 

321,625 

3,93 d 

1,891 

471,669 

14,2.31 

5,189 

2,064,5.32 

10,907 : 

2,828 

745,847 


1,647 

432,338 

6,645 

1,348 

451,825 

: ■■,5,369 i '■ 

1,191 

545,494 

4,542 

716 

381,400 

y4,98Yd; 

1,346 

613,852 

38,390. 

9,076 

3, If 0,756 

4,657 

1,076 

511,885 

4,603 

1,303 

528,071 

5,668 

1,112 

398,104 

1,872 

1,201 

255,064 

S,922 

1,310 

513,616 

3,010 , 

1,185 

234,356 


4-18,149 

410,979 

160,9116 

328,064 

430,199 


921,712 

871,589 

313,417 

311,490 

619,980 

904,868 


1,038,533 4,003,065 


715,004 

411,244 

436,930 

522,306 

369,289 

612,137 


1,4-60,851 
843,582 
888,755 
1,067,800 
: 750,689 

1,225,989 


3,066,910 6,237,666 I 


501,376 

523,243 

398,235 

254,520 

592,310 

21-1,995 


1,013,201 
1,051,314 
796,339 
509,584 
1,105,926 
446,351 ■ 


2,441,096 -2,481,679- 4,922,775 ! 


47,789 

iilliiy 



■ 313,ir>2 

500,068 
493,872 
165,225 

1, ’568, 590 
'' 518,093 ' 

iiSilli 






251,728 
418,578 
. 421,625 
132,078' 
78,275 ' 

1,303,184 

lliiliiiii 

illiiiiljs 

| S|l|i|| 


• 564,880 
918,646 
915,497 
■ 298,203. 

• 174,54.8 

miillii 




Density of j - . , , ... { 

Popuialion | ' 

toSqu.'ire | ^ j 

Mile. i I 

2.33 856,324 I 

542 804,800 

194 255,470 ! 

233 326,930 j. 

391 614498 | 

2.30 807,367 j 

281 3,665,098 

134 1,252,016 

142 781,206 

134 750,021 ‘ 

199 901,828 - 

165 583,411 

246 1,062,350 

162 5,330,832 

217 865,922 

228 893,587 

140 626,889 

272 432,830., 

282 997,090 • 

114 421,840 

200 4,288,158; . 

102 ’ 754,624 

98 '820,540 

23 A- 145,810 

68 :,2'03,34lB 













BOMBAY 








Native States 


Ar«?a in Nniiiber, of 
Square Tov»-ns and 
Miles. Villti'4:es. 


Population j Censusi of IS'.vi. 


Benfiity of 
Population 
. to Square 
ile. ' 


Population, ^ 
Censn.H of \ 




I Kortlieni Division 


Central Division 


Catch 

Katliiawar . 
Palan|iur . 
Malii i\aiit]ia 
llewa Kantlia 
I Cambay 
I Surat Agency 
I Jaaviiar 
I Jaiijira 
I Savantvadi 
' The Dangs . 

I Satara Agency 
i Alcalkot 


Soutliorn Division 


Biior * 
Kolhaxuir 
Southern 
Jaghirs 
Savaniir 
J'ath . 
Khairpur 


Dilahratta 


278, d41 
1,416,6;J3 
335,587 
29G,64t5 
376,146 
46,231 
92,457 
27,825 
39,629 
93,520 
17,237 
66,269 
38,615 
6,54.5 
78,602 
467,572 


279,974 

1,335,771 

300,939 

284.022 


357,360 i 
43,401 , 
88,751 ' 
25,006 
42,151 
99,428 
15,683 
65,260 
37,159 
5,853 
77,067 
445,559 


^■■■■::.A58,4:15^' 

2,752,404 , 
645,526 ' 
581,568 
/3'),50t) I 

^ 89,722 1 
181.208 , 

.■■■ 52,83 1' 

81,780 ! 
192,948 
32,920 
131,529 
75,774 
12,398 
155,669 
913,131 


■y-::612,0S4a^ 
2,343,890 I 
576,478 i 
517,485 ! 
y'r:549,892;::;- 
86,074 
153,132 
48,556 
76,361 
174,433 
31,280 
117,318 
58,040 ! 
14,205 j- 

800,189' j 


320,531 

8,330 

40,676 

72,733 


318,739 ! 
8,646 I 
39,210 I 
59,204 I 


639,270 

16,976 

79,786 

131,937 


523,763 i 
14.763 I 
55,493 ! 
120,153 I 


Total Native State 


4,120,125 8,939,173 | 8,059,298 


0,926,464' ' 


Grand Total 


13,914,106 I 13,046,315 | 26,960,421 


23,432,431 


iliilil 






Since 1881 the ]»opiilation increased by 14 per cent, in British 
territory, and by 16 per cent, in native states. Both these rates 
are considerabty above the rate of increase for India generally. 
The average density of population ranged from 542 persons per 
Bquare mile in the Gujarat district of Kaii-a to 60 in Sind generally, 
and only 23 in the desert district of Thar and Parkar. Classified 
according to religion, and excluding native states, Hindus num- 
bered 14,657,179, or 78 per cent, of the total population. Ma- 
hommodans numbered 3,501,910, of whom nearly two-thirds were 
found in Sind, where they formed 77 per cent, of the population 
as o]>poscd to S per cent, for the rest of the province. Jains (with 
whom Buddhists were included) numbered 241,061, chiedy in 
Belgaiim, Ahmedabad, and Bombay city. Parsis numbered 
73,945, of whom nearly two-thirds w'cre in Bombay city and its 
iinmediato neighbourhood, and most of the remainder in Surat. 
Christians numbered 158,765, of whom 28,110 were Euro])eaiis 
'and 9464 Eurasians, leaving 121,191 for native converts, cliiefiy 
in the Koukan districts of Tirana and Kanara, Jews numbered 
9039, mostly in tlie city of Bombay and its neighbourhood. 
“'Others’' numbered 214,545, chiefly Bhils in Khaudesh and 
aboriginal tribes in Thar and Parkar, In the native states the 
proportions were much the same, except that Jains w’cre more 
numerous than in British territory, forming 4 per cent, of the total 
population. Kative Christians were chiefly found in the two states 
of Sawantw’ari and Kolhapur, bordering on Goa. According to the 
’ preliminary returns of the census of 1901, the decrease in popula- 
■ tion was 5 ’*57 per cent. In the British districts of Gujarat, where 
the famine of 1899-1900 wms most severely felt, the rate of decrease 
was from 12 to 18 per cent., and in some of the native states it was 
as liigh as from 30 to 40 per cent, 

Ai/rkiUture , — Excluding Sind, the total cultivated area in the 
rest of Bombay in 1S97-9S amounted to 23,557,557 acres, of which 
; only 968,454 acres were irrigated, mostly from wells. In Sind, 
■on the other hand, out of a total cultivated area of 8,802,482 
acres, no less than 2,917,624 acres ^vere irrigated, almost entirely 
■' from ' government canals. Cotton was grown on 2,238,609 acres 
in 1897-98, chiefly in the districts of Khandcsli, Dharwar, Ahme- 
Aabad, and Broach. Ko crops are grown under European super- 
vision, such as the indigo of Bengal or the tea of Assam, 

Indiistnes ^ — ^Tiie most important industry of the province is 
. ’.that of cotton, which, besides employing about 270 factories for 
'■ loaning and pressing the raw material, supports also about 114 
: ; mills' for spinning and weaving. , In 1897-98 the number of cotton 
. mills was 70 in Bombay city, 40 in the rest pf the x>rovince, and 
, 4 in’ native states, total 114, employing about 100,000 persons, 
of ^ whom 20,000 were women, 1^000. young persons, and 6000 
children. The total number of looms was 28,808, and of spindles 
^ ; and the capital invested was nearly ten crores of rupees 

w ‘{say m millions sterling). The total production w^as estimated at 
1^|9|,640,1S4 Ib^of yarn, chiefly of counts 20, 10, and 16,‘ and 
p woven , goods, chiefly shivtings, tea-cloths, 


the drought of 1899, and -partly by the overstocking of the Cldna 
market. Other large industries include a woollon mill at Bombay, 
employing 363 hands ; three paper-mills at Bombay, Poona, and ' 
Surat, em] Joying 415 hands ; a brewery at Dajiuri, near Poona ; 
two dyeing- wwks at Boml'jay, employing 1037 hands; 11 floiir- 
niills at Bombay, emifloyiiig 648 hand's ; 15 ironworks In Bombay, ' , 1 
<016 of which employs 1200 hands ; and a tannery at Bombay, 
employing 614 hands. 

Jlftilways . — The proAduce is avgII su])]died Avitli railways, all of 
Avhicli, Avith one exception, concentrate at Bombay city. ITie • . 
exception is the North-Western line, Avhicli enters vSiiid from the. 
Punjab, and finds its natural terminus at Karachi. In 1898 the, . ■ 
total length of railAvay under the Boiuhay Government open fin* 
traffic Avas 6261 miles, while 246 additional miles Avere under 
construction, and 1040 miles had been surA’-eyed. These figures' 
do nut include the railway system in Sind. 

lTriyati(M , — ^^Yith the exception of Sind, the Avater-sup|>iy of 
the Bombay presidency does not lend itself to the construction, 
of large irrigation Avorks. These are classified as protective, 
productive, and minor. In 1897-98 the total receixits from three ' 
XjrotBctiA'e” Avorks in the Deccan and Gujarat amounted to. 

Es.l, 51,103, AAdiile the vrorkiiig expenses Avere Rs. 05,785, and 
the charge for interest Avas Es. 3, 09,149, shoAving a deficit of 
Es,2,53,S31 on a capital outlay of Rs, SI, 56, 083. The total' ' ' 

receipts from seven ‘ ‘ x^^’^ductlve ” AA'orks amounted to Es. 3, 52,901, , 
AAdiilo the Avorldng expenses AA^ere Es.2, 13,370, and the cl large for;, 
interest aa’us Es.4,16,23S ; shoAving a deficit of E.s.2,76,707 on a - 
capital outlay of Rs. 1,09,10,421. In the ease of* 26 ** minor''" • ' 

AYorks, on AAdrich no interest is charged, the total rcccipits Avere ■ 
Es.l, 01,056, and the expenses Es.8S,540, shoAA'ing a profit of’ . . 
Rs.12,516, or *2 jxw cent, on a capital outlay of 113.61,71,896, 

The figures for Sind are given under that heading. • ■ 

Imports awl Exports. — -The sea-borne trade of the presidency is 
almost entirely concentrated at Bombay and Karachi, though there \ 
is considerable coasting traflie from the ports of Cutch, KathiiiAAnr,^ 
and the Koiikan. The following table gms the value (in tens of -q 
rupees) of the foreign imports and exports of merchandise only for. I " '', 
the AA’hole presidency (including Sind) for the six quimxucTiiuail 
years, 1877-78 to 1897-9S . k 

Imports. .liixports. . ‘ ■ ' ' 

Rx. Ex. . a'-'- 

//liT;.-';:;::::-. Y:AD,699338Y.'::-:;;rV-2S^^ 

1882-83 21,330,294 34,055,919 

1887-88 29,122,076 37,034,206 

1892-93 30,185,600 44,620,635 

1S97-9S 30,754,383 32,074,314 
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.Exports. 

Ex. . a'-'- 

;2S,i755,|87:|8iMai3«ill 

34,055,919 . ' 

44,620,635 ^ 

'32,07i,tlte!®Si-iliiii 
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The value (in tens of rupees) of each of the pidneipal atticte of-."T 
import and export in 1897-98 Avas as follows : — ^ ^ >4 

iwporfe,-— Cotton piece goods, Ex, 7, 852, 245; sugar, Ex.8;278365';' ^ 
AA^rought metals, Ex.2, 344, 775 ; railway materials, EsA,807}397 
mineral oils, Ex.l, 089,785 ;,machinery,'Rx. 1,563,477-.;. cotton twm%‘ ■! 
Ex.978»861 ; provisions, Ex.S66,426 ; silk goods, Bx,75B, 896'; 
Ex,6455»571'j hardw^are and cutlery, Ex.6S9,923 ; dyehig and tanhiugl'A 
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t\vist,'B.x.6,b43,i;>32'; uil-seedvS, Ex,5,273j71^1 ; oyuuti, Iix.2,‘i03,60/ j 
cottoii pii'ce gocnUj Kx;,l,iS09j<Si58; -,Taw wno].Ex.l,y02j7l8 ; whtiatj 
Kx:.l,3(l3,60r»V Eules, R£i)!f),3ri0 ; other ib<Vi graiiife^ Kx.697,220. 

A 'piiguifKJuur tact was tlio decline in tredo wilii the ITnitccI 
Kingduiti dnrivig the tea yearj^ ertdiiig 1S97-S8, The in^ports iroru 
tliO Iluitcd Kingdom fell by 3 crores of rupees, and their propor- 
tion cif tlio total from TB to 59 p<u'(ieiit. The exports to the United 
Kingdom fcdl ]>y 8:2 croi'cs of rnpoes, and their proportion of the 
total Ironr 21 to ih per cent. Under imports, Gerinaii^^^, EiiKsia, 
Ih'dgiuia, nnd Anstiia each showed a very large inercas(3 ; while 
mu'ior. ox])ort.a the largest increases were to Gcrmajiy and Japam 
.Bombay is still tlie depot for trade with the Persian Gnlf and 
'/jiny.i) »ar, ].mt this trade is Jiot increasing. Tlio in terprovincial trade 
of Bombay by railway iii 1897-98 was valued at lis. 16. 7.1, 27, 000 
for iinjairts, and Es. 14,85,48,000 for exports. 

' JihtWiislmi'ion , — Incduding Sind, tliere are 4 divisions or com- 
ndJ^siouerships, distributed among 24 districts, eacli ^inider the 
eharg<3, of -a collector, with assistants and deputies. Many of tire 

■ ouile'ctoTS Iiave }}oiitical duties in uoiniexiou 'with the numerous 
•paii'vu states. Tire total iniinber of civil and revenue judges is 
266, and of magistrates of all sorts 64S. In 1898, the total strength 
of the police (excluding Bombay city, Sind, and Aden) was 16,455 
oiliccrs and men, being one policeman to evoiy 10 square inil(3s of 

’ area and to ever;^ 1948 of the population. In addition, there were 
‘ 2121 j-ailway police. 

Armii . — Since the xeorgaiiiKation of the Indian army in 1894 
the Bmiihay eoniiriand, iinder a lieutenant-general, comprises 
li'iluclustau, and parts of Eajputana, Central Indja, and the 
Central Provinces, in addition to the Pioriibay presidency, with 
, headcniarters at Poona. It consists of three first-class and five 
second-class military districts, of wddeh Poona and Bombay alone 
' He entirely within the presidency. In 1898 the strength of tlie 
Boanhay command was 14,636 European and 30,103 native troops ; 
total, 44,739. In addition there w^ere 5710 volunteers. 

' Local (h'mrmnenL — Excluding Bombay city, the number of 
' municipalitios in the pre.sidency is 167, with an aggregate popula- 
tion of 2,245,000. The total number of municipal commissioners 
, is, 2348, of %vhora 908 are elected. In 1897 -93 the aggregate 
: municipal income (excluding loans) was Rs. 47,00,000, of which 

■ Es. 34^68,000 %vas derived from taxation, the incidence of taxation 

• Ixjjng nearly Rs.2 per head of population. Tlie aggregate ex- 

• penditnre tvas Rs. 07,00, 000, of which Rs.27, 36,000 was devoted 
,To public health and convenience, Ks. 6, 85, 000 to education, 
Es.6,34s000 to plague, and Rs.2, 48, 000 to public safety. The- 
number of- district" boards is 23, and of taWc or suhdi'idsional 
boards 205. Almost all of tlieso hoards are partly elective. The 

■ total a;jum,her of members i.s 3638, of whom 1593 are elected. In 
.1897 "98 the aggi'egate income of all the local boards w^as 
. Hs. ,4 4,0*^000, of wJiich Ei5.27,34,000 was derived from rates. Tlie 
Jtggregate expenditure was Es. 47, 6 5, 000, of 'which Es.22,55,000 
'.’was devoted to public works, Rs. 15,69,000 to education, and 

E^;3,tlh(>00 to mefHcal, 

The following is the net revenue and expenditure of Bombay for 
1897-98 (in tens of rupees), distributed under the three heads of ini; 
perlalpprovineial, and local: — Net revenue, imperial. Ex. 8,4 14,639 ; 
provincial, Ex.2,93I,442 ; local, Rx.332,748 ; total, Ex.11,678,729. 
.Ntvt.e^penditure, iuiperial, Ex.4,966,446 : provincial, Ex.2, 876,452 
local, Ex.SB7,73S; total, Ex. 8,230,636. Of the total revenue, 
Ex*3, 678,082 was derived, from land, Ex.2, 287, 245 from salt, 
:.l, 904, 348 from customs, and Ex. 1,033, 637 from excise. 

following table gives- the chief statistics of 
ueatlon in Bombay for the years 1886-87 and 1896-97 : — ' 


Colleges » 

Secondary Bchools . 
'Viimmy. 18elioals 
SpeciaV Schools 
Private lnBtitiition.s , 


273 794 ' opium. Ex.2, 203,607. i ■ LuUio Cahm ^V./c.^.-^Buring the last few years tim eiitire history of 
Taw Wf)oi’Ekl,902,7l8 : wheat, Bombay has' been sadly aifccted plague and famjue. Bubonic 
other food grahis. Ex.697,220. plague, of a very fetal and contagious 
fine 'in tmdo with, the ITnited • bay city rnBcptanber 1896, and, despite alUheeilortsot the 


Schools. 

Pupils. ’ 

Schooli?. 

Pupils, 

13 

1,63S 

' ■ 14 

1,824 

. m 

38,064 

460 

36,164 

7,m 

434,377 

9,573 

561,160 

■ Til 

2,225 

50, 

‘ 2,778 

2,927 1 

65,737 

2,832 

■ 70,770 

10,923 j 

042,036 

12,934- 

672,705 


^^“cempaTe the number of pupils with the estimated popuktlon ■ 
age (15 per cent, of the total populatianl, tlio 
in-ten years’has haeii from 15*5 to 16*6 Takiim 


ia<Uit, quickly spread to tlio surrounding couidry. Since that date 
there have hcen iliictuations in tho nnirtality, but tha disea, se has 
never disappeared entirely. From September 1896 to March 1901 , a. ■ 




Gujarat almost entirely escaped ; hut the mortality was very heavy 
in Satara, Thana, Surat, Poona, Kolaba, arid in tlie native stated 
of Cutcli, Baroda, Kolhapur, and Palanpur. The only .sanitary 
measure that can be said to have been .successful was complete 
migration, which could only be adoj^tccl in villages and .smaller 
towns. Inoculation was extensively tried in some cases. Segregation 
was the one general method of hgliting the disease ; but, imfertun- ■ 
ately, it was niisimdorstood by the people and led to st>n)e deplorahle. 
oiitbreak.s. In Poona, during 1897, two European officials were 
a.ssaasiiiated ; the editor of a prominent native pajuu' was sentenced 
to imprisonment for sedition ; and two leaders of the Brahman 
community were placed in confinement, At Bombay, in March 
1898, a riot begun by Mahouimedaii weavers was not suppressed 
until several Europeans had been fatally injured. In Kasik district,' 
in January 1898, the native chairman of the pdagiie committee was 
brutally murdered by a mob. But on the 'whole, the people sub- 
mitted with characteristic doeiHty to tlie sanitary regulations of ’ 
the Government. Bombay, like the Central Provinces, .siitfered 
from feraine twice 'within threo years. The failure of the monsoon' 
of 1896 caused widespread distress throughout the Deccan, over 
an area of 46,000 square miles, with a population of 7 millions. 
The largest niimher of persons on relief was 301,050 in September 
1 89’7 ,* and the total expenditure on famine redief was Rs. 1,28.00,000, ■ 
The measures adopted were signally succe.ssfnl, both in .saving life 
and in mitigating distrcvss. Iii 1899 the monsoon again failed in 
Gujarat, -where famino hitherto had been almost unknown ; and 
the winter rains failed in the Deccan, so that distress gradually 
spread over almost the enthe presidency. The w'orst feature was 
a virulent outbreak of cholera, in Gujarat, especially in the native , 
states. In April 1900 the total number of persons in receijit of 
relief was 1,281,169 in British districts, 666,671 in native state.s, 
and 71,734 in Baroda (Sir "W. 'W. Hunter, Lomlaij, 1886-1890. 
London, 1892). For 1900-1 the total expeiiditui'e on famine relief 
was nearly 3 crores (say, £2,000,000 sterling) ; and a continuance 
of drought necessitated an estimate of 1 erore in the hudget of 
tlie follo-\\ung year. 

B0iTl!ba.y City* the capital of Bombay presidency 
and chief seaport of Western India ; situated in IS*" 55' N. 
lat. and IT 54' E, long. The city stands on an island 

of the same name, which forms one of a group now con- 

nected by causewaj^s with the mainland. It occupies an 
area of 22 square miles ^ the piopulation iu 1881 was, 
773,196; in 1891 it twas 821,764, sho'wiiig an increase 
of 6 per cent.; and in 1901 it -was 770,843, showing a 
decrease of 6 per cent., due to the eipects of continued 

plague. Bombay thus falls to the second place, below- 

, Calcutta ; but it is still the third most populous city in 
the British empire. 

; ^ Classified according to religion, Hindus in 1 891 nunibei-ed 543,276 ; 

I Mahommedaiis, 166,247; Christians, 46,310, of whom 11,294 were 
i Europeans and 4326 Eurasians, leaving 29,690 native converts, - 
mostly Goanese ; Parsis numbered 47,458, more than half the total 
in all India; Jains (iheluding Buddhists), 25,416; Jews, 5021,, 
nearly half the total in the presidency ; others,” 37. 

Bombay city is the centre of the cotton industry. In 1898 the 
number of cotton-milk was 70, with 19,303 looms and 2,040,409 
spindles, employing aliout 66,000 hands, and cousunniig about 
2 . 377,000 0 ‘Wtfi. of cotton. Tm total iminber of factories of all’ 
.kinds under inspection was ISO,- employing about 88,000 operatives^. -- 

Bonihay contests -ivith Calcutta the first place in the maritime 
tmtm of India. : As the temaiims of throe railway sy.stexns, it serves 
western and Central India; but this region ' cannot vie. in pro- ' 
ducth’-eness with the .valley of the Ganges, Bombay’s commerce, 
hke her cotton industry, has stiflfered.se'verely in recen,t jmarsfrom 
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pMj tJm number at school' increased from 52,941 in 1886-87 and plague. The< following table gives the value (in tos ; 
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III 1S97-08 the coasting trade was valued at Ks. 10, 42,58, 674 for 
juiports, aiul Ks. 9, 75,27,197 for exports. 

in 1S97‘9S, 40,051 vessels of 2,665,727 tons entered ; and 31,264 
vessels of 2,595,515 tons cleared the port. 

The port of Bombay (including docks and warehouses) is managed 
liy a port trust, the ineinhers of which are nominated by the 
Government from among the commercial community. In 1897-98 
the revenue of the port trust was Rs. 46,48,409, and the ex- 
peiiditure Its. 48,47,049, showing a deficit of Rs. 1,98, 640. The 
expenditure included Rs.24,67,927 for interest and sinking fund 
oil a capital debt amomituig to Rs. 5, 20, 88,058. The municipal 
.rovermaeiit of the city was fraiiied by an Act of the Bombay legis- 
ktive council passed in 1888. The governing body consists of a 
niiinieipal corporation and a town council. Tlie corporation is 
composed of 72 members, of wlioin 16 are nominated by the Govern- 
namt. Of the remainder, 36 are elected by the ratejuiyers, 16 by 
the justices of the peace, 2 liy tlio senate of the universit}^, and 
2 liy the chamber of coimnerci3. The council, which forms the 
standing committee of the corporation, consists of 12 members, of 
wlioin 4 are nominated by the Goveniment and the rest elected l:>y 
the corporation. * Of the niemlicrs of the corporation in 1898, 18 
were Europeans, 16 Hindus, 12 Ai’ahommedans, and 24 Parsis. In 
1897-93 the total revenue was Rs. 67,08.505, and the total oxpendi- 
ture Rs.74,96,970 ; on 31st March 1898 tiie total ainount of loans 
outstanding was Rs. 4, 11, 20, 498, bearing interest at rates varying 
from 5 to 3^' per cent. A large proportion of these loans had been 
raised for waterworks and similar permanent outlay ; but during 
1897-98 it was found necessary to borrow no less than Rs.27,00,0{)b 
for temporary purposes. In this embarrassed condition of tlm 
corporation a new bodj’ was constituted in 1898 fior the improve- 
ment and future expansion of the city, under the title of ‘‘Trustees 
for the Improvement of the City of Bombay.” The board of 
trustees consists of fourteen members, of whom seven are elected. 
Tlieir duties are to form new and alter existing streets, to remove 
and alter insanitary buildings, to provide open spaces for better 
ventilation and for recreation, to construct new sanitary dwellings 
for certain classes of the inhahitants, to lay out vacant lands, and 
to reclaim parts of the foreshore of the island. In April 1900 
the Bombay Improvement Trust raised a loan of Rs. 50, 00, 000 
(.say £333, 333), in 4 per cent, debentures, 02 i the London market. 

The Bombay University was constituted in 1857 as an examining 
body, on the model of the University of London. During the 
live years ending 1897 the total number of persons wdio matricu- 
lated was 4813, while 815 graduated B.A., 859 passed examinations 
in law, 416 in medicine, and 314 in engineering. The chief educa- 
catiemd. iiistitutions in Bombay city are the Government Elphin- 
stone College, turn missioiiaiy colleges (Wilson and St. Xavier), 
the Grant Medical College, the Government law school, the Sir 
.lainsetji Jijihhai School of Art, and the Victoria Jubilee Technical 
Institute. There are altogether twenty-four high schools for boys, 
and ten for girls. In 1897-98, a year of plague, the total number 
of pupils under instruction was 22,204, being 3 *4 per cent, of the 
po]:mlation. 

The etfccts of the plague in Bombay city may be briefly sliown 
by a few iigures. From September 1896 to July 1898 the number 
of cases recorded was 31,083, of whom 27,533 died. In three years 
the number of deaths from plague was 1811 in 1898, 15,692 in 
1899, and 13,247 in 1900. During 1897 the total number of 
deaths from all causes was 47,896, equal to a death-rate of 58 '3 
per thousand, compared with an average death-rate of 35 per 
thousand for the preceding five years. Among Europeans alone 
the death-rate was only 19 per thousand. In 1899 the death-rate 
rose to 69 *5 per thousand, (j. S. Oo.) 

Bom Si (French, B6ne)^ a seaport town of Algeria, on 
a bay of the Mediterranean, in the department of Con- 
staiitiue, 220 miles by rail W. of Tunis, with railway 
connexion with Gneima and Constantine. It is the seat 
of a sub-prefecture and an important commercial centre 
for the export of cereals, oils, corks, wools, and minerals. 
It owes its prosperity to the rich plain surrounding it. 
The port is now one of the best and safest on the 
^Mediterranean coast, having been considerably enlarged in 
1B96-98. Its tonnage, 298,223 in 1890, amounted in 1898 
(entered and cleared) to 583jl44. There are forty-six 
merchant ships registered at the port. From 18,866 in 
1B72, the population increased to 26,475 in 1891, and 
32,498 in 1900. Of this 12,011 were French, 7800 were 
Arabs, and about 12,500 were foreigners, chiehy Italians 
s,nd Maltese. 


LEON, or by the sobriquet of “ Plon-PlonA^ ^), p 822-1 891), 
the second son of Jerome Bonaparte, king of Westphalia, 
by his wife Catherine, princess of Wiirtemberg, was born at 
Trieste, 9th September 1822. After the French I'evolii- 
tion of 1848 he was elected to the National Assembly as a 
representative of Corsica, and (his elder brother, Jerome 
Mapoleon Charles, dying in 1847) assumed the name of 
Jeroiiie. Notwithstanding his ostensible opposition tO' 
the coup diHdt of 1851, he was, upon the establishinent 
of the ein].)ire, placed in the direct line of siiccessiony 
and received a liberal dotation, but was allowed no 
share in public afiairs. Privately he ];)rofeBsed himseif 
the representative of the Napoleonic tradition in its demo- 
cratic aspect, and associated luainly with men of -advanced 
political opinions. In 1854 he took p<irt in the Crimean 
canipaign as general of division. His conduct at tlie battle 
of the Alina, occasioned iinpiitations upon liis personal 
courage, but they seem to have been entirely groundless, 
lieturriing to France, he undertook the chief direction of 
the National Exhibition of 1855, in which lie manifested 
great capacity. In 1858 he was appointed minister for 
the Colonies and iVlgeria, and his administration aroused 
great hope.s, but his activity was diverted into a difterent 
channel by his sudden marriage in January 1859 with 
the Princess Clotiide, daughter oi^ Yictor Emmanuel, a 
prelude to the war for the liberation of Italy. In this 
\mr Prince Napoleon commanded the French corps that 
occupied Tuscany, and it was expected that lie would 
become ruler of the principality, but he refused to exert 
any pressure upon the inhabitants, who preferred union 
with the Italian kingdom. The next feav 3 ’ears were 
chiefiy distinguished by remarkable speeches which dis- 
I played tlie prince in the unexpected character of a great 
^ orator. ITiifortunately his indiscretion equalled his elo- 
I cpience : one speech (1861) sent him to x^merica to avoid 
; a duel with the duke dAurnale ; another (1865), in which 
I he justly but iiitemperately protested against the ^Mexican 
I expedition, cost him all his official dignities. Ho was, 
j nevertheless, . soon restored to the position <'jf dubious 
' favour which he generally occupied under liis cousin’s 
reign, and was influential in ejecting the ]:efurm by which, 
in 1869, it was song] it to reconcile the empire with Liberal 
principles. The. fatal war of 1870 was resolved upon 
during his absence in Norway, and was strongly condemned 
by liini. After the first disasters he undertook an in- 
■ eiectual mission to Italy to implore the aid of his father- 
in-law ; and after the fall of tlio empire lived in compara- 
tive retirement until the death of the Prince Imperial 
(1879) made him direct heir to the Napoleonic succession. 
His part as Imperial pretender was unfortunate and in- 
glorious : his democratic opinions were unacceptable to the 
imperial part}?-, and ere his death he was virtually deposed 
in favour of his son Prince Napoleon Yictor. He died at 
Home, 17tli March 1891. His eldest sou, Prince Napoleon 
Yictor (born 1.862), has since then been the head of the 
French Bonapartist party; but the second son, Prince Louis 
Na.foleon, an officer in the Bussian army, has given more 
reason to vsuppose that he has inherited some of the finer 
characteristics of his family. Prince Napoleon’s sister, 
Princess Matuilde Letitia YTlhelmine Bonaparte, 
born at Trieste, 27th ]May 1820., married in October 1841 
Prince Anatole DemidofF. The prince’s conduct led to a 
separation within four years, and he was compelled by the 
Tsar Nicholas to make the princess a handsome allowance. 
After the election of her cousin* Louis Napoleon, as pre- 
sident of the Ptepublic, the princess took up her residence 
in Paris, and did the honours of the Ely see until his 


-Bonaparte, Napoi eon (Joseph 1 DeriVeil, it is supposert, from tlie nicknauie “ Plomb-plonili,” or 
;Bharles Paul (commonly known as Prince Napo- I “ Cramt-plomb (fear-lead), given him by liis soldiers in the Crimea. 
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marriage. She has since continued to reside in Pari^, 
distinguished as the friend and patron of men of letters and 
artist Sj ami herself displaying no mean skill as a painter. ^ 
Able man though he Prince Napoleon was disquali- 
fied by character and temperament from success in public 
life. His democratic conyictions, howeyer sincere, coexisted 
with a despotic temper ; his independence, in itself highly 
honourable to him, became in its excess disdain for public 
opinion and offensive brusqiieness ; while despising princely 
aff ectationsj he failed to manifest princely dignity or princely 
mimiJieence ; and his private life was by no means ex- 
emplary. It would, moreover, have been difficult for any 
one to have resisted the constant stream of calumny directed 


agams: 


tlie Im- 


perialist party ; he was constantly taxed with disloyalty to 
the emperor, and yet, when his proceedings are impartially 
reviewed, he appears to have opposed all the mistakes 
that proved fatal to the dynasty, and to have invariably 
given the soundest advice. In the character of his in- 
tellect, as in personal appearance, he bore an extraordinary 
resemblance to the first Napoleon, possessing the same 
marvellous lucidity of insight, and the same gift of in- 
fallibly distinguishing the essential from the non-essential. 
He was a warm friend of literature and art, and in a private 
station would have achieved high distinction as a man of 
letters, (b. cj.) 

Bonaparte^ Napoleon Ewgene Louis 
Jean Josepils, Pkince Impeiual (1856-1879), son of 
the Emperor Napoleon III. and the Empress Eugenie, was 
born at Paris 16th March 1856. He received a careful, 
education, and was considered a youth of promise. In 
the Pranco- German war of 1870 he went to the front, 
though aged only fourteen, and much dynastic capital wa.s 
made of his “ baptism of fire and his having discharged 
a mitrailleuse at the battle near Saarbriicken. So soon, 
however, as the campaign threatened to become disastrous 
he was sent to Ihmssels, and speedily joined his mother in 
Eiigland, residing at Cliislehurst. Upon his father’s death 
in 1873 he was proclaimed by the imperialist party as 
Napoleon IV,, passing under the title of count de Pierre- 
foudvS. He had alreadjq in 1872, entered the military 
academy at Woolwich, where he made fair progress in his 
studies, and gained the esteem of his teachers and com- 
panions by his amiable disposition. Desirous of acquiring 
military experience, and of recommending himself to the 
French nation by exiffoits in the held, he volunteered for 
service in. the Zulu war, and departed for South Africa on 
27th February 1879, His period of military service was 
short indeed, for he was killed in a reconnaissance on 1st 
June. His remains wore brought home, and interred with 
those of his father at Ciiislehurst. His death was an event 
of considerable political importance, virtually destroying the 
Bonapartist party in France by transferring its leadership 
to the unpopular Prince Napoleon Jerome. The Prince 
Imperial’s amiable character, and the romantic interest 
attaching to him, would have made him a formidable pre- 
tender in the event of any internal trouble menacing the 
steMity of the Eepublic. (n. 

^ Bonghij Ryg'g-ero (1828-1895), Italian politi- 
cian, was bom at Naples, 20th March 1828. Exiled from 
Naples in consequence of the movement of 1848, he took 
refxige in Tuscany, whence he was compelled to ffee to 
^ 'Turin on account of a pungent article against the 
, Bourbons* At Turin he resumed his philosophic studies 
and his translation of Plato, but in 1858 refused a 
professorship of Greek at Pavia, under the Austrian 
•Government, only to accept it in 1859 from the Italian 
Government, In I860, with the Cavour party, he 
' opposed the work of : Garibaldi, Crispi, and Bertani at 


Naples, and became secretary of Luigi Carlo Farini during 
the latter’s lieutenancy, but, in 1865, assumed contem- 
poraneously the editorship of the Ferseveranza of Milan 
and the chair of Latin literature at Florence. Elected 
deputy in 1860 he became celebrated by the biting wit of 
his speeches, while, as journalist, the acrimony of his 
polemical writings made him a redoubtable adversary. 
Though an ardent supporter of the historic Eight, and, as 
such, entrusted by the Lanza Cabinet with the defence of 
the law of guarantees in 1870, he w^as no respecter of 
persons, his caustic tongue sparing neither friend nor foe. 
Appointed minister for public instruction in 1873, he, 
with feverish activity, reformed the Italian educational 
system, suppressed the privileges of the university of 
Naples, founded the Vittorio Emannele library in Eome, 
and prevented the establishment of a Catholic university 
in the capital. Upon the fall of the Eight from powei’ in 
1876 he joined the Opposition, and, with characteristic 
vivacity, protracted dxxriiig two months the debate on 
Eaccelli’s University Eeform Bill, securing, single-handed, 
its rejection. A bitter critic of King Humbert, lioth in 
ih-Q Ferseveranza and in ihB Fuova Antologia^ he was, in 
1893, exclxxded from coxxrt, only secxiring re -admission 
shortly before his death, on 22nd October 1895. In 
foreign policy a Francophil, lie combated the Triple 
Alliance, and took considerable part in the organization of 
the inter-Parliamentaiy peace conference. (h. w. s.) 

Bonliarrig a city of Texas, U.S.A., capital of Fannin 
coxinty, in the N.E. part of the state, on a line of the 
Texas Pacific railway, and an important point in the ship- 
ment of cotton. Population (1890), 3361 ; (1900), (5042). 

Bonfieufs Marie i^osalie^ known as Eosa. 
Bonheuk (1822-1899), one of the most famous women 
artists of the 19th century, -was born at Bordeaux, in 
France, on the 22nd March 1822. She "was of Jewish 
origin. Jacques Wiener, the Belgian medxillist, a native 
of Venloo, says that he and Raymond Bonheiir, Rosa’s 
father, used to attend synagogue in that town ; wEile 
another authority asserts that Eosa used to be known in 
common parlance by the name of Eosa Alazeltov (a Hebrew 
term for “good luck,” GalUce Bonheur). She was the 
eldest of foixr children, all of whom *were artists; 
Auguste (1824-1884) painted animals and landscape; 
Juliette (1830-1891), “ honourably inentioned ■’ at the 
exhibition of 1855; Isidore, born in 1827, a scxxlptor 
of animals. Eosa at an early age was tanglit to draw 
by her father (who died in 1849), and he, perceiving her 
very remarkable talent, permitted her to abandon the 
business of dressmaking, to which, much against her will, 
she had been put, in order to devote herself wholly to art. 
From 1840 to 1845 she exhibited at the salon, and five times 
received a prize; in 1848 a medal wiis awarded to her. 
Her fame dates more especially from tlie exhibition of 
1855; from that time Eosa Bonheiir’s -works -were mixch 
sought after in England, -where collectors and public 
galleries competed eagerly for them. What is chiefly 
remarkable and admirable in her -w^ork is that, like her 
contemporary, Brascassat, she repi^esents animals as they 
really are, as she saw them in the eoxxntry. She gives 
iis a picture of real life, instead of the often artificial 
presentment of rural scenes and incidents of animal life. 
Her gift of accurate observation was, however, allied to a 
certain dryness of style in painting ; she often failed to 
give a perfect sense of atmosphere. On the other hand, 
the anatomy of her animals is always faultlessly true. 
There is nothing feminine in her handling ; her treatment 
is always manly and firm. Of her many -works, we may 
note the follo-Ring — “Plougliing in the Nivernais” 
(1848), in the Luxembourg gallery (see Plate); “The 
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Horse }?air^’ ( 1853), one of tlie two replicas of wliicli is 
ill the National Gallery, London, the original being in 
the United States (see Plate); and ‘Giay Harvest in 
Auvergne’^ (1855). She was decorated with tlie 
Legion of Honour by the Empress Eugenie, and was sub- 
sequently promoted to the rank of “ officer ” of the order. 
After 1867, Rosa Bonheur exhibited but once in the salon, 
in 1899, a few weeks before her death. She lived quietly 
at her country house at By, near Fontainebleau, where, for 
some years she had held gratuitous classes for drawing. 
She left at her death a considerable number of pictures, 
studies, drawings, and etcliings, which were sold by auction 
ill Paris in the spring of 1900. (h. fr.) 

B0 n h 1 1 1 B See Alexandria. 

Boni (BoniS), a vassal state belonging to the 
govermnent of Celebes and its dependencies (Dutdi 
East Indies), on tlie south-west peninsula of Celebes {q,v.\ 
■on the Gulf of Boni. Its area is 2548 square miles. 
The chief products are rice, tobacco, coffee, cotton, and 
sugar-cane, none of them important exports. The 
biffialoes and horses of this state are higlily-esteemed 
breeds. The trade, shipping, and lisliery, are in a state of 
decline. The chief town, Boni, lies 80 miles north-east of 
Macassar. 

For the wars in Boni, see Pehelaeii, De Bomsche expedUiea^ 
1859-60, Leiden, 1872 ; and Meyeiis, in the Militaire ,S])cctator 
<1880). 

Boni'feciOg a coast town in the arrondissement of 
Sartine, Corsica, 4-2 miles in direct line S.E. of Ajaccio, on 
the railway, from Bastia. Cork -cutting, an industry of 
recent growth, employs in a single factory 200 persons, ] )ro- 
diicing annually 50 millions of corks. Population (1881), 
,2790; (1896), ‘3191, (comm.) 3587. 

Bonin I slands^ called b}^ the Japanese Ogasa- 
warajima, a chain of small islands stretcliing nearly clue 
north and south, a little to the east of 142'' E. long., and 
from 26“ 35' to 27“ 45' N. lat. They number twenty, 
.^iccording to Japanese investigations, and have a coast-line 
of 174’ 65 miles long and a superficies of 2 8 ’82 square 
miles. Only ten of them have any appreciable size, and 
.these are named— -commencing from the north — Muko- 
sldma (Bridegroom Island), Nakadachi-shima (Go-between 
IslaruU), Yome-shima (Bride Island), Ototo-jima (Younger- 
brother Island), Ani-sliima (Elder-brother Island), Cluclii- 
jinia (Father Island), Haha-jinia (Mother Island), Mei-jima 
(Niece Island), Ani-jima (Elder-sister Island), and Imoto- 
jima (Younger-sister Island). European geographers have 
been accustomed to divide the islands into three groups 
for purposes of nomenclature, calling the northern group 
the Parry Islands, the central the Beecliey Islands, and 
the southern the Coffin, or Bailey Islands. The second 
largest of all, that is to say Chichi-jima (Father Island), in 
Japanese cartography, was called “Peel Island” in 1827 
by Captain Beechey, and the same officer gave tlie name 
of “ Stapleton Island ” to the Ototo-jima of the Japanese, 
and that of “Buckland Island” to their Ani-jima. To 
com])lete this account of Captain Beechey’s nomenclature, 
it may be added that lie called a large bay on the south of 
Peel Island “ Fitton Bay,” and a bay on the south-west of 
Buck] and Maud “lYaiker Bay.”^ Port Lloyd, the chief 
auohorage (situated on Peel Island), is considered by 
Commodore Perry — who visited the islands in 1853 and 
strongly urged the establishment of a United States 
coaling station there — to have been formerly the crater of 
a volcano from which the siuTounding hills were throwm 

^ Beferring to the Japanese eustoia of employing a go-between to 
arrange a marriage, 

The.se details are taken from The, , Bonin Islands by Bussell 
Bo})ertson, formerly Consul in yokohama, who visited the 

islands in 1874 
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up, the entrance to the harbour being a fissure through 
wliich lava used to pour into the sea. The islands are, 
indeed, plainly volcanic in their nature. 

Jlisfory . — The diversity of nomenclature indicated above suggests 
that the ownership of the islands was for some time doubtful. 
According to Jq-RUiese annals they were discovered towards the 
dose of the 16tli century, and added to tlie lief of a Daiiiiyo, 
Ogasawii Sadayori, whence the name “ Ogasawara-jima.” They 
were also called Bunin-jima (eomipted hy foreigners into ‘ ‘Bonin ” ) 
because of their l»cing without {ha) inhabitants {nin}, ElTectivo 
occu]>ation did not take ])iace, however, and coiimmnications with 
the islands ceased altogether in 1665, as was a natural eouserpience 
of the Japanese (Joverinneui’s veto against ilie construction of 
sea-going vessrds.-' In 1728 titfnl comiminication was restored 
])y the tiicii rejjresentativc of the Ogasawa,]*a hinnly, emly to be 
again iiitori-uptcd until 1861, Avben an uiisueeessliii attenijjt was 
made to cstalJisli a Ja])auese colony at Port Lloyd. iMean while, 
Ca]italii Beechey having visited the islands in the Biossovi, 
having assiginid names to some of them, and having x^^ffilf'^hcd a 
description of their features, a small ]>:irty consisting of two British 
subjects, two American citizens, and a Bane, sailed from tlie 
Sandwich Ishmds for Port Lloyd in 1S30, taking with, them some 
XTawaiiaii natives. These colonists hoisted the British flag on 
Peel Island (ChiGlii-jinia), and settled there. "When Oomniodore 
Pe,rry arrived in 1853, tliere wei-e on Peel Island thirty-one iii- 
hahitani,s, four being English, lour American, one Portuguese, and 
the rest natives of the Sandwich Islands, the Ladrones, &c. ; and 
when Mr Russell Robertson visited the place in 1875, tlie colony 
had grown to sixty-iiine, of whom only live were jinre wdiites. Mr 
Robertson found them without education, without religion, ’with- 
out laws, and without aii}^ system of government, but living 
comfortably on clearmg.8 of cultivated land. Englisli was the 
language of the .settlers, and they regarded themselves as a British 
colony. But (in 1861) the Biitish Government renounced all 
claim to the islands m recoguxtion of Japan’s right of possession. 
There is now regular steam communication ; tlio atlah's of the 
islands are duly administered, and the populatioii lia.s giwn to 
1519. There are iio mountains of any cousiderahle height in the 
Ogasawaiu Islands, but the scenery is hilly with occasional bold 
crags. The vcgebiiion is almost tropically luxuriant, palms, wild 
pineapples, ami ferns growing xunfuscly, and the valleys being 
illled xvitli wild beans and jiatches ol’ taro. Mr K. Robertson 
catalogues a nimilx-r of valuable timlxors that arcs obtained there, 
among them being Tremaiia, cedar, rose-wHiod, irnn-wa>od (red and 
white), box-wnxal, sandal, and ’white oak. The kekop ti-ecj, the 
orange, the laurel, the jimipei*, ih<^ wild cactus, the curry ]>laiit, 
wild, .sage, and celery tlourisli. No minerals have y(*t Vieen dis- 
covered. Tim shores are t;overed with coral ; eaitlnjuakes and 
tidal waives are frequent, the latter not taking the form ol'liores, 
but of a sudden steady rise and equally sudden IbJl in tlie level 
of the sea ; the climate is ratlnw trojical than temperate, hut 
sickness is almost unknown among the re.sidonts. (f By.) 

a town of Prussia, in the Rhine province, 21 
miles by rail S. by E, from Cologne, on the left bank of 
the Rhine. The river is here crossed ])y a fine bridge 
(189G-9S), 1417 feet in length, Ranked by an einhank- 
ment two miles long, above and parallel with which is 
the Gobleiizer Strasse, with beautiful villas and pretty 
gardens reaching dowm to the Rhine. There is a new 
railway station, wliich is not only commodious, but also 
a handsome structure. The minster was restored in 1875 
and folio-wing years, and in 1890-94 was adorned with 
paintings by Martin. The “ Stiftsldrche ” has been 
rebuilt, 1879-84. “Dor alte Zoll,” commanding a 
magnificent vietv of the Seven Mountains, is the only 
remaining bulwark of tlie old fortifications, the Sterntlior 
having been lately removed in order to open up better 
conimunication with the rapidly increasing western 
suburbs and the terminus of the liglit railway to Cologne. 
The Roman Catholic archiepiscopal theological college, 
beautifully situated on an eminence overlooking the river, 
dates from 1892, and the xjrovinciai museum of antiquities 
from 1889-93. In 1889 a museum of Beethoven relics, 
&c., was opened in the house in which the musician was 
born. There are further a municipal museum, arranged 
in a pri%^ate house since 1882, the academic art museum 
(1884), with some classic originals, a creation of F. G. 

^ The Boniiis are 500 miles from the main island of Japan, -b- , 
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Welcker, and tlie provincial, imiseaim, near the 

railway statioDj which contains a collection of meclheval 
stone monuments and works of art, besides a small picture 
gallery. Amongst ' the university iastitiitions may- be 
mentioned the physical institute, eye hospital, ear hospital, 
palajontological iiiuseiun, on the south of the old town ; the 
pathological institute and medical schools on the north ; 
and tlie (diomical laboratory, anatomical school, and physio- 
logical institute at Po];>|;>elsdorf. The university library 
now numbers some 250,000 vols. and about 1350 MSB, 
The university itself was in 1900 attended by 21(52 
students, and liad J.52 professors. One of the most con- 
spicuous features of Bonn, viewed from tlie river, is the 
pilgrimage (monastic) eliiirch of Ivremjberg (1627), beliind 
and a])ove Popjjelsdorf ; it has a liight 'of 28 steps, which 
are so venerated tlnit tliey used to be ascended on the 
knees. Here, too, are a large provincial lunatic as}d.um 
(1883) and an agricultural college. In the chief cemetery 
aro the tombs of (amongst others) hTiebuhr, A. W. Sclilegel, 
Bciiiunann, Bunsen, and Bimrock ; also, Schiller’s wife. The 
town is adorned with a marble moiiimient of the 1870-71 
war (1877), and with a iiiie fouTitaiii (1879). There are 
^^ut few industries, chiefly jute spi lining and weaving, the 
inanufactiire of porcelain, flags, inachinery, and beer, and 
saw-milling. There are considerable numbers of foreign 
residents, notably English, attracted by tlie natural 
beauty of the place and by the educational facilities it 
affords. Population (1885), 35,989 ; (1900), 50,741. 

See hTiGE-PJA. 


_ a Eeee3.it years have witnessed a 
marked revival of interest in the art of hook-hinding, 
■wliich, since the death of Roger Payne in 1 7 97, had, in 
England, been -svaiit/ing in vigour and originality, Cou- 
currently vvith the revival of the easily appreciated 
artistic side of the suliject, there .has also arisen a remark- 
able development ill the technical processes, owing to the 
invention of i.ngen ions and delicate Jnaehinery whicli is 
eapalile of executing the \vi.:irk which lias hitherto been 
iiiways taborioTisiy doiie by haiKl The processes of fold- 
ing the printed sheets, and sewing tlieni together on 
: hands, rounding the backs when sewn, and of making the 
outer cases, covering them with cloth, or leather, and 
stamping desigjis upon them, can now all be eflieicntly 
executed by means of machines. The saving iji time and 
.labour thus effected is very great, although it must he said 
that the old methods of carrying out the process of sewing 
and rounding the backs of books by hand labour were safer 
and stronger, as ^vell as being much less liable to bruise 
and injure the paper (Figs. 1, 2). These processes unfor- 
tunately are not only slow but also necessitate highly skilled 
labour. Already the larger trade binders utilize machines 
■ extensively and advantageously, but exclusively higli-ekss 
trade lenders do not as yet materially depart from the 
, older methods. Private binders have naturally no reason 
to use machines at all. Fine and delicate examples of 
■ V ; large electrotype blocks have been very successfully used 
, for the decoration of covers measuring about 11 J by 8 
; : inches. For the decoratioji of book-covers in gold alone it 
, Is'prcibable that in the near futui’e more use will be made 
of.; such blocks produced by the aid of photography from 
drayfittg's, or from ordinary working designs niade out in 
damp black oji white paper, 

. . Besides the large trade hinders working mainly by the 
-.yip of macMnery, and producing a great quantity of 
bap.nd work which is not expected to last long, there also 
‘ in London a small class of art binders who work 

’ li^roughout upon the principles wMch have been com 
' tinuously in xm for first-class work ever since about the 


quires. These binders are inaugurating what will in 
due tune be recognized as the 1 9th -century style of 
decoration for book-biiidings. The initial impetus to this 
schc^ol can be traced to William Morris, who actually 
made some beautiful designs himself for hook-bindings, to 
be executed both in gold and in. blind. Although he pro- 
bably did not fully a]>].n.’eciate either the peculiar limita- 
tions or the possibilities of the art of gold -tooling on 
leather, nevertheless his genius guided him truly as to the 
spirit ill which the designs should be conceived. The 
revived art soon reached its first stage oi* development 
under the guidance of Mr T. J. Cobden-Sanderson, who 
may fairly be considered as the founder of the modern 
scliool of design for gold-tooling on book-covers, the pre- 
eminence and individuality of his woik in this direction 
being proved liy the niimber of liis imitators. i\.mong the 
most successful of his pupils is Mr Douglas Cockerell, 
whose work is distinguislied by a . iiiarked originality of 
treatment, vdiile it shows a scholarly appreciation of 
ancient methods. A niiiiiber of women artists, both in 
England and in America, liave already discovered in book- 
binding a fitting and lucrative field for their enei.’gies. 
One, Miss Sarah Prideaux, is not only skilled and 
original in her own work, but she has also given us much 
valuable literature on her subject. Miss E, M. MacColl 
may claim to be the inventor of the small curved gold line 
produced by means of a tiny wheel, for though the 
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])ossibility of producing such a line in blind was known for a 
.long time, it was rarely used. Tire graceful curves and lines 
found on Miss MacGolFs work are designed for her hy lier 
brother, ]Mi‘. D. B. MacColl, Miss Bh'kenruth recalls the 
l!.ig.b.Iy decorative niedimval binding by her use of jevv^ols 
cut en cabochoii^ but set in morocco instead of gold or 
silver, and there are many othei's who are working well 
and earnestly at art binding with delicate skill and taste. 
Outside the inner circle of professional book-binders, there 
is now growing up a new profession indirectly, but nearly, 
affecting their productions. It is that of the designer for 
pictorial book -covers, especially those intended to be 
shown in colour on clotli or paper. It is probably true 
that first-rate book ■■ binding slioiikl be begun, carried 
forward, and finished entirely by the same artist from Ms 
own designs ; still, the decoration of a cheap binding with 
a colour picture or design stamped upon it in colour from 
blocks, may be considered purely an artist’s province. 

As a designer for gold -tooling in book -bindings Mr 
Lewis F. Day has already broiiglit his unrivalled know- 
ledge into use. Mr A. xi. Tmrbayne, himself a skilled 
finisher, is thoroughly co.nversant with the technical 
peculiarities of the art, and his designs consequently are 
pre-emineiitiy workable. Mr. Walter Crane and Mr. 
Charles Ricketts have studied more especially pictorial art 
as applicable to book-covers. 

Modem .book-binding inacbines of all kinds are usually dilveii. 
by steam-power, and in consequence of the necessary setting of 
most of them accurately to some' particular size of book, they are 
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not suitable for bincliug books of dillerent sizes; but tbe lull 
n,(lvautfige of ibem can ordy be taken in the case of a large edition 
of one book. 


Vetoing Mml'dm (Fig. 3). — American patent book-sowing machines 
appear to be Ijirgely of German manulacture, Tliey arc of two 
kinds ; one sews the books on bands, either Hat or round, and the 






Fig. 3,— Stitcliin,^ Macl'unn. 

other sii])])Ues the place of bands by a kind of cbaiii stitch. The time tliis wf^akeniug can he to some extent neutralized by careful 

band-worlviug machines ]>ring the return thread ])ac]c by pnliing it licadbanding. The other system, wliero the liand is re])laee,d l\y a 

throngh the upper and loAver edges of the back of eacli section, chain stibdi, brings back the niturn thread inside each seciion ; tlie 

i hereby to some extent weakening each section, but at the Siunc olidection to tliis is tliat there is a llattening ont of the back of the 


Si* 


Fig. 4, — Ciiso*niaking Machine ' ' ^ ' 

book,^ which becomes a difficulty wffien the subsequent operation of ‘ to a certain distaneg ; a shuttle like that used in an ordinary sewing ' ' 
covering the book begins. The sections are sewn contiimoiisly in a machine sews the inner thread baelovards and forwards. Each '’ 
long line, and are afterwards out fti)art. The threads catch into section is placed upon a sort of metal saddle by the hand of tho 
hooked needles and are drawn through holes made hy piercers set operator, one after the other, the niaclune working opntinuously - '■ 
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unless the aciion is cut off or oontrollcd Ivy a foot-lcTer or podal.^ 
This mauhhte is probably the type of tUo book-soAviiig inacbino of 
the iiiture-j as it is mncli qiiielor to work than the other, and 
although the inner threads are too bulky to he quite satisfactory, 
this is not a serious mutter like tlio cutting of the upper and lower 
edges of tlio hack already dcscrihecl, and, moreover, is probahly 
capable of being either improved away or so miiimiized that it will 
become of small importance. 

Rounding and Baching Machine . — In American machine for 
rounding and l.)acking sewn books has been jhieed on the market. 
It requires a rather elaljorate and very cai’oful sotting of several 
])nrts to the exact ro(piircmeut of each si^ie to ho ^vo^ked. The 
seAVU book with the l)aGk glued is caught in a dip and forced between 
two tight rollers, the result being tha-t the Iiitherto ilat back is 
autoniaiically turned into a rounded s]iape(Ligs. 1 and 2). The book 
is tlum drawn foiAvard, by a continuance of the onward inovemBiit, 
until it roaches tlie rounding plate, wliidi is a hhM'.k of steel with a 
polished groove a little larger than the size re(|uired. This round- 
ing plate moves wltliin small arc hy means of lieavy couiiter- 
weiglits, and on tlie hack of tlie book being strongly pressed 
against it, it receives tlie pei*mriiioiit lorin of the groove cut in it, 
at the same time a strong grip on eadi side ol‘ the l) 0 (dc causes the 



Pia. 0.— Rounding and Backing Machine. 


ledge ^to rise up along eadi outer edge of the back. This ledge it 
is which enables the hoards to he .siiljsoqueiitly fixed in such a way 
as to hinge on a line ontsido the actual and natural boundary of 
the hook. Before tlie discovery of the possibility of producing 
lliis ledge, the boards of liooks hinged upon a line coincident with 
the inner edges of the back, the result of which was that when the 
hook was ojvened there was an invariable tendency to open and pull 
away the few outer sections of the paper or vellum itselfL-a 
destructive^ and disagreeable jieculiarity. These machines are 
capable, after they are ]:>ropoi‘ly set, of rounding and backing 
about 750 volumes of the same size, within an hour. 

Camuj MacMne.--~K German patent machine for maldiig cases, 
or ‘‘case” covers (Fig. 4), for books, is produced by an American firm. 
It is a large and complicated machine, but beautifully effective. It 
contains altogedher over fifty springs, some of which are very small, 
like watch fittings, while "othens are large and powerfij. The 
machine is fed wdth pieces of cardboard cut exactly to the sizes of 
the ret[Uired boards, other pieces cut to the size of the back, and a 
long roll of the fdotli with wliicli the cases ai'e to he cjovered, and 
when set ’working tlio roll of (doth is gradually unwound and glued 
byyioutact with a roller, wliieh is drawui aloiigiiiif.il it reaches a 
point where the two boards aro ingtJiiiously dropped upon it one 
by one, tVicn on again to wdiere a long arm swings baclcwards and 
■forwards, at each inovernent pick'ing up a piece of cardboard for the 
back and placing it gently exactly ipiou the glued b(?d left for it 
hetween the two boards already fixed. Next, as the clotli passes 
along, it comes under the sharp influence of two rectangular 
gouges which cut out the corners, the remaining side ])iece.s being 

f radiially but irresistibly turned u]> by hollow^ raisens and flattened 
own by small rollers, a very delicate piece of maehiiiGry finishing 
the corners in a masteidy wiy. Theii, lastly, an arrangement of 
misers and rollers acting’ at right angles to tlie last mentioned turn 
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over and press out the remaining pieces of cloth. Of course each 
])iece of cloth is cut across at the proper point before the turnimT 
up begins. This machine is capable of producing 1200 cases in an 
hour of any size that the machine will take. 

Wiring Machine.— This executes a cheap form of sewino’ for 
keeping together thin parts of periodicals or tracts, and is snnple 
in construction and use. It drives a short wire pin, bent at right 
angles at each end, throngh the folds of tlie sections of a hooker 
through the entire thiclviiess, sidewnys, after th e nianner of stabbing. 
The projecting ends, when throngh the substance of tlie paper, are 
bent over ami flattened so as to grip firmly. The metal used for 
these pins was at first very liable to rust, and consequently did 
much damage to the paper near it, but this defect has now been 
largely reniedled. A.t the same time the principle of using hard 
metal w’iro instead of flexible hempen thrciid is essentially vicious 
and should only he used as a temporary expedient for publications 
of little value. 

BlocJcing Machine. —Hha machines nowmised for blocking designs 
upon book-covers are practically the same as have been employed 
for many years. Several small improvements have been intro- 
duced as to better inking of the rollers for colour work, and 
better heating of the blocks used for gold work. A blocking ’press 
is now, in coiisequence of the size of many of the blocks, a huge 
and cumbersome machine. Tlie block itself is fixed firmly in\ 
strong metal bed, and a movable table in front of it is fitted with 
gauges wdiich keep the cover exactly in its right place. For gold 
work tlie block is kept at the proper temperature by means of gas 
jets, and the cover being properly overlaid ’with gold leaf is passed, 
on its table, directly under the block and then pressed steadily 
up^vards against it, lowered, drawn out, and the siiperlluons golfl 
rubbed off The same process is followed in the case of colour 
blocks, only innv the block need not be heated, but is inked by 
means of a roller for each impression. A separate printing is 
necessary for eacli colour. These printings ahvays require great 
care on the part of the operator, W'lio has to watch the working of 
each pull very carefully, and if any readjustment is wanted, to 
make it at once, so that it is difficult to estimate at what rate they 
can be made. In the mattei' of gold blocking there imist be gi’eat 
care exercised in the matter of tlie heat of tlie block, lor if it is too 
hot the gold will adhere w'here it is not w’anted, and if too cool it 
wdll not"^ adhere wdiere it is required. Great nicety is also 
necessary as to tlie exact piressnre requinui as wndl as the ]:)reeise 
innnbei- of moments during wdiicli the block should be in contact 
wdth the gold, which is fastened to the clotli or leather by means of 
the solidfiieation by Iieat of egg allnimen. Blocking presses are 
mainly of German make, hut Scottish and English presses aro also 
largely used. 

Authorities. — Gritel (L.). Mamicl de V amateur de ReUeurcs. 
Paris, 1887. — 2aehnb:dorf (J. W.) The Art of Boohdilnding^ 2iid 
ed. London, 1S90. — Prideaux (S. T. ). Historical Sketch of Booh- 
hinding. London, 1893. — Thoinax (IL). Les Rdiem's Fraoirgm. 
Paris, 1893. — Horne (H. P.). The. Binding of Boohs. London, 
1894. — FLETfuiER (W. Y,). English Bodc-brndings in the British 
Mnsevmi. London, 1895. — Foreign Boohdrlndings in the British 
Musewnu London, 1896. — Davenport (G. J.). Royal English 
Booh-hindings. London, 1896. — Cantor Lectures on Book-binding. 
London, 1898, (c. I),) 

Book iiilistrati®n« Bee Illustration. 

BOOk^piateSa — The value attached to book-plates, 
otherwise ’than as an object of purely personal interest, is 
comparatively modern. The study of, and the taste for 
collecting, these private tokens of book-ownership hardly 
date farther back than a q'uarter of a century. Since 
then the book-plate, or ex-Ubru {to use a jargon term 
that is now finding its w^ay into dictionaries), has become 
fully recognized as a small but attractive offshoot of the 
general subject of bibliography. As a matter of fact, the 
book-plate, or printed label intended to indicate ownership 
in individual volumes, is nearly as old as the printed book 
iiself. It bears very mncdi the same relation to the hand- 
painted armorial or otherwise symbolical personal device 
found in mediieval manuscripts that the printed page does 
to the scribe’s work. The earliest kriowm. examples of 
book-plates are German. According to Friedrich W a rnecke, 
of Berlin (one of the best authorities on the subject), the 
oldest movable exfilnfs yet brought to light are certain 
w^oodcuts reprcvsenting a shield of arms supported by an 
angel (Fig. 1), which -were ]iasted in hooks presented to the 
Carthusian monastery of Buxheim by Brother Hildebrand 
Brandenburg of Biberach, about the year 1480— the date 
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being iised by that of the recorded gift. The woodcut, 
ill imitation of similar devices in old MSB., is liaml 







Fig. 1.— Gift-plate of Hildebrand Brandenburg of Biberacli to the Monastery 
of Biixheiin. Circa 1480, 

painted. In France the most ancient ex-libris as yet 
discovered is that of one Jean Bertaud de la Toiir- 
Blanche, the date of which is 1029 ; and in England 



3^fBacon eques auratus <(T magni 
jigtlli (lAngUae Cufios librum hunchu 
bliothecae Ccmtahng,dtcauit> 


1574 . 

Fig. 2.~-Boolc-plate of Sir Nicholas Bacon. 

that of Sir Nicholas Bacon, a gift- plate for the books 
he presented to the University of Cambridge (Fig. 2). 
Holland comes next with the plate of a certain Anna van 
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dor Aa, in 1097 ; then Italy with one attributed to the 
year 1622, The earliest known American example is the 
plain printed label of one John Williams, 1G79. 

A sketch oi‘ the history of the book-plate, either as a 
minor work of symbolical and decorative art, or as an 
accessory to the binding of books, must obviously bc^gin 
in Germany, not only because the earliest exaiiijdes known 
are Gei’inan, but also liecause they are found in great 
numbers long before ti.ie fasliiou spread to other countries, 
and are often of the highest artistic interest. Albert Diirer 
is known to have actually engraved at least six plates 
(some of very important size) between 1503 and 1516 
(Fig. 3), and to have supplied designs for many others. 
Several iiotal;)le plates are ascribed to Lucas Cranach and 
to Hans Holbein, and to that bevy of so-called “Little 
Masters,'’ the Behams, Virgil Solis, Matthias Zundt, Jost 
Amman, Saldorfer, Georg Hiipschmann, and others. The 



Fig. 3. — Book-j)late of Lazarus Spengler, by Albert Diirer (1315), 


influence of these draughtsmen over the decorative styles 
of Germany has been felt through subsequent centuries 
down to the present day, notwithstanding the invasion 
of successive Italian and French fashions during the 
17th and 18th centuries, and the marked effort at 
originality of composition observable among inoclern 
designers. The heavy, over-elaborated German “ stylo ” 
never seems to have invaded neighbouring countries ; but 
since it was undoubtedly from Germany that was spread 
tiro fashion of using ornamental book-plates as marks 
of possession, the history of German ex.-libris remains on 
that account one of high interest to all those that are 
curious in the matter. 

It was not before the 17th century that the movable 
ex-libris became tolerably common in France. Up to 
that time the more luxurious habit of stamping the cover 
with a personal device had been in such general favour 
with book-owners as to render the use of labels super- 




flnoiiR, iVoin tlio middle of tlie ceiitury, liowevei^j the 
ex-librk proper became cpiite naturalized * examples of 
that period are very minieroiiSj, and, as a rule, are ver}^ 
liandsejine. It may here be pointed out that the expres> 
siou ex4ihr{Sj used as a substantive, which is now the 
recognized term for book-plate everywhere on the Continent, 
found its origin in France. The words only occur in the 



persontil tokens of other nationalities Jong after they had 
become a recognized inscription on French labels. 

In many ways the consideration of the English book-plate, 
in its numer<uis ^‘styles,’' from the late Elizabethan to the 
late Victorian period, is ])eculiarJy interesting. In ail its 
varieties it reflects with groat fulelity the prevailing taste 
in decorative art at diiierent epochs. Of English examples, 
none thus far seems to have been discovered of older date 
than the gift-plate of Sir Nicholas Bacon; for the celebrated, 
gorgeous, hand-painted armorial device attached to a folio 
that once belonged to Henry YIII., and now rejmses in the 
Xing’s Library, British Museum, does not come under the 
head of boc^k-plate in its modern sense. The next is 
that of Sir Thomas Tresham, dated 1585. Hntil the last 
cpiarter of the I7tli century the number of authentic 
English plates is very limited. Tlieir composition is ahvays 
remarkably simple, and displays nothing of the German 
elaborateness. They are as a rule very plainly armorial, 
and the decoration is usually limited to a symmetrical 
arrangement of mantling, with an occasional display of 
palms or wreaths. Soon after the Eestoration, however, 
a book-plate seems to have suddenly become an established 
accessory to most w’elborclered , libraries. Book-plates of 
; that ' period offer very distinctive characteristics. In the 
simplicity of their heraldic arrangements they recall those 
of the previous age; but their physiognomy is totally 
In the first place, they invariably display the 
dots, after the method originally 
■ deviled in the middle of the century by Petra Sancta, the 
- author of Temrm Gentilitim^ which by this time hud 
• become, adopted throughout Europe. In the second, the 
, mantling asBiimes a much more elaborate appearance-— 
,one that irresistibly recalls that of the periwig of the 
: period-^surraundmg the face of the shield. This style 
was undoubtedly imported from France, but it assumed a 


character of its owm in England. As a .matter of .fact 
thenceforth until the dawm of the French Bevolution 
English modes of decoration in book-plates, a.s in most 
other chattels, follow at some years’ distance the rulim:?^ 
French taste. The main characteristics of the style which 
prevailed during the Queen Anne and early Georgian 
periods are : — ornamental frames suggestive of carved oak 
a fre(p.ient use of fish-scales, trellis, or diapered patterns^ 
for the decoration of plain surfaces ; and, in the armorial 
display, a marked reduction in the ini])ortance of the 
mantling. The introduction of the scallop-shell as an 
almost constant element of ornamentation gives already 
a foretaste of the llocallh-CoqniUe^ the so-called ‘‘C,hip- 
pendale ” fashions of the next reign. As a matter of fact 
during the middle third of the con tiny this “Bocoeo” style 
(of wliicli the Convers plate (Fig. 4) gives a tolerably ty]heal 
sample) alfects the hook-plate as nniversaUy as all other 
decorative objects. Its chief element is a fa.uciful arrange- 
ment of scroll and shell work with curveting acanthus-irke 
sprays — an arrangement wliich in the examples of the best 
period is generally made asymmetrical in order to give 
freer scope for a variety of coiintercurves. Straight or 
concentric lines and all appearances' of flat surface are 
studiously avoiiled ; the helmet a.iid its symmetrical mant- 
ling tends to disappear and is rcjilaccd ly the plain crest 
on a “ fillet.” Tlie caiiier examples of this Chippen- 
dale ” manner arc tolerably ponderous and simple. Later, 
however, the comjiositioii becomes exceedingly light and 
complicated; every conceivable and often incongruous 
elemciit of decoration is introduced, from cupids to 
dragons, from llowerets to Chinese jiagodas. During the 
early part of George III.’s reign there is a return to 
greater solirie ty of ornamentation, and a style more truly 
national, which may be called the “Urn ” style, makes its 



Fig. 5, — Boole -plate of Praneia Owyn of Lansanor, 1698. 


appearance. Book-plates of this period have invariably a 
physiognomy which at once recalls the decorative manner 
made popular by arcliitects and designers such as Chambers, 
the Adams, Josiah Wedgwood, He] iple white, and Sheraton, 
The shield shows a plain spade-like outHne, manifestly 
based upon that of the pseudo-classic urn then so much 
to the fore. The ornamental accessories are symmetrical 
palms and sprays, wreaths and ribbands. The archi- 
tectural “hoss'^ is also ah important factor. In many 
plates, indeed, the shield of arms takes quite a subsidiary 
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position by tlie side of tlie predominantly arcbitectiiral 
urn. From tbe/ begimiing of the 19tli century, until com- 
paratively recent days, no special style of decoration seems 
to have established itself. The. immense majority of 
examples display a plain shield of arms with motto on 
a scroll below, and crest, on a fillet above... Of late years, 
however, a rapid, impetus apj>ears to have been given, to 
the designing of eos4il)ru ; a new era, in fact, has begun 
for, the book-plate, one of great interest. / ^ . 

The main styles of ■ decoration (and these, other data 
being absent, iniisf always in the case of old examples 
remain the criteria of date) have already been noticed. 
It is, however, necessary to point out that certain styles 
of composition were also , prevalent at certain periods. 
Many of the older plates (like the majority of the most 
modern ones) were essentially pictorial. 0,f tins kind the 
best defined English genus may be recalled : the ‘‘ Library 




vxm. 


Fia. 6,--~Book»plat6 of William Hewer, 1609. 

Interior ” — a term which explains itself— and “Book-piles,” 
■exemplified by the ex4ihris (Fig. 6) of W. Hewer (Samuel 
Pepys’s secretary). We have also many “ Portrait-plates,” 
of which, perhaps, the most notable are those of Samuel 
.Pepys himself and of John C4ibbs, the arehitect; “Alle- 
gories,” such as w^ere engraved by Hogarth, Bar tolozzi, 
Pine, and George Yertue ; “ Landscape-plates,” by -wood 
engravers of the Bewick school (see Plate), &c. In most 
of these the armorial element plays but a secondary part. 

Concerning the taste for collecting book-plates, it may 
be said that it originated in England. The first impetus 
was given to it by the appearance of the Guide by the 
late Lord de Tabley (then the Hon. Leicester Warren) 
in 1880, This work, highly interesting from many 
points of view, establislied what is now accepted as the 
general classification of “ styles ” : “Early Armoilal ” 
previous to llestoration, exemplified by the Nicholas Bacon 
plate) j “ Jacobean,” a somewhat misleading term, but dis- 
tinctly ^nder^stood to include the heavy decorative manner of 
the Restoration, Queen Anne, and early Geoigian days (the 
Lansanor plate, Fig. 5, is tyj^ically “Jacobean”); “Chip- 
pendale ” (the style above described as ifococo, tolerably 
well represented by the French plate of Con%^ers) ; “ Wreath 
and Ribbon, belonging to the period dcvscribcd as that 
of the “ TJrn,” &c. Since then the literature on the sub- 
ject has grown considerably. Societies of collectors have 


been, founded, first in England, then in Glcrmany and 
Fiunce, and in the United States, most of them issuing 
a “Journal ” or “Archives : ” The Joimml of ike Ex-Khris 
Society and C. Black, London), Archives de la sociMe 
fran^aim de cMleci/immewrs d^exdihds (Paris), both of these 
iiiontblieB ; the Exdihris Zeitschrift^ '^%T\A\ a quarterly. 

Much lias been -written for and against book-plate 
collecting. If, , on the one hand, tlie more enthusiastic 
“ ex-libris ts ” (f(5r such a "word has actually been coined) 
liave made the somewhat ridiciilous claim of “ science ” 
for “ex-librisme,” the bitter animadversion, on the other, 
of a certain class of intolerant bibiiopliiles upon the 
“ vandalism ” of removing book-plates from old books has 
at limes Been rather extravagant. Book-plates are uii- 
douliteclly very often of liigh interesi^ (and of a value often 
far greater tliaii the odd volume in -whieh they are found 
affLx.ed), either as ..s]iecimeiis of bygone decorative fashion 
or as ‘personal relics of weil-knorvn personages. There 
can be no question, for . instant, that engravings or 
designs by artists such, as Holbein and Diirer and the 
“ Little Masters” of Germany, by Eiseii, Gravelot, Clhodo- 
wiecki, or Gribelin ; by W. Mai'sliall, Faithorne, David 
Loggari, SirE-obert Strange, Piranesi: by Hogarth, .Cipriaiii, 
Bartolozzi, Sherwin, Hensliaw, Hewitt, or Bewick and his 
imitators ; or, to come to inoderri times, that the occasiona.l 
examples traced to the handicraft of Thomas ‘Stothard, . 
Thackeray, Millais, Maclise, Bell Scott, T. Gr, Jackson, 
Walter Crane, Caldecott, Stacy hlarks, Edwin Abbey, 
Kate GreenaAvay, Gordon Browne, Herbert Railton, Aubrey 
Beardsley, Alfred Parsons, I). Y. GVimeron, Paul Avril— 
there can indeed be no doubt that the.se things are ■worth 
collecting. 

Until the advent of tlie new taste the devising of book- 
plates w-as almost invaria,bly left to the routine skill of the 
heraldic stationer. Of late years the composition of 
personal book-tokens has 1.)ecoine recognized as a minor 
branch of a higher art, and there has come into fashion an 
entirely new class of designs wiiich, for all their ’w-onderfiil 
variety, bear as .umnistakablo a eha-ractirr as that of the 
most definite “ styles ” of bygone days. Broadly speaking, 
it may be said that tlie purely lieraldic element tends ‘to 
become subsidiary and the allegorical or symbolic to assert 
itself more strongly. Among modern Englisli artists wdio 
have more specially paid attention to the devising of 
book-plates and have jirodnced admirable designs, may 
be mentioned C. W. Bherborn, G. W. Eve, Robert Arming 
Bell, J. I). Batten, Erat Harrison, J. Forbes Nixon, 
Charles Ricketts, John ‘\Inycomb, Jolm Leigldon, and 
the late \Yarringtoii Hogg. The develoi-)Rient in various 
directions of “ process ” work, by facilitating a.nd elieapcn- 
ing the reproduction of beautiful ai-id elaborate designs, 
has no doubt helped much to popularize the book-plate' — a - 
thing v/hioh in older days was almost invariably restricted, 
to ancestral libraries or to collections otlierwuse iiuportanL 
Thus the great majority of modern plates are reproduced 
by “process.” There are, how-eyer, a fe-w artists left who 
devote to book-plates their skill -with the graver. Borne 
of the worlc they prodiic^e challenges comparison with the 
finest productions of bygone engravers. Of tiicse the best 
knowm arc C. W. Bherborn (see Plate) and G. Eve 
in England, and in xlmerica E. D. French of New York 
City (see Plate). The process work which it has been 
necessary here to employ in reproducing book-})lates of 
this kind cannot render justice to the exquisiteness of 
their treatment. 

The ciiriou>s in the matter of book-plate composition 
will find it treated in the various volmiics of 'the Ex- 
libris Series (London : George Boll and Sons) ; and almost 
evt*ry other item of information in the following works 

PouLET-MALASsrs. Zes Zx-Lihrls Frmi^ais. Paris,- 1876.— 
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Hon» .T* Leioesteii 'Waiuiek [Lord de Tabley]. A Guide to 
the i^ltudy of £ook-plates. London, 1880. — Sir A. W, Fiiaees. 
Notes on Boole -pkdes, 1574-1800 [Private], London, 1S87._ 
Pbiediuch WarnecivE. Die Dcutscheii Mtchcrzeichen, Berlin, 
1S90.--HEN11I BoiTciior. Les ExNAhris et les Marques de Posses- 
simh du Livre. Paris, 1891.~Egerton Castle. English Boolc- 
2 diifes, Cl. Beil and Sons, London, 189 2. —‘Walter Hahiltoisl 
French Book-plates. G. Bell and Sons, London, 1892. —Dated Book- 
jihies. CL Boll and Sons, London, 1S95.— H. W. FiisOHAM. Artists 
and Enqravers of British and American Book-plates, 1897. — 
CWmoni Book-plates, by Count K. E. zn Leiningkn-Westerburg, 
translated by CL R. Peimis. G. Bell and Sons, 1901. (e. ca.) 

Boole- Printing’a — Tlie latest development in 
printing, in wliicb. each component of a book is controlled 
by a sense of harmony and beautyj owes its conception 
and realization to William Morris, and takes definite form 
in the founts and bookvS of the Kelmscott Press. Previous 
chbrts by hlorris himself, Mr Daniel of Oxford, and 
others, count only as experiments towards a ttisteful use 
of material to hand. The great originality of the Kelmscott 
books lies, not merely in the order and design shown in 
their “ build ” and decoration, but in the vivifying of each 
part from type to paper by a high order of design and 
execution. Herein they differed in 1891 in all essentials, 
and in many new particulars, from all other modern books 
both in aim and aspect. 

The Kelmscott Press is distinguished by the use of three founts | 
designed by William Morris. The Troye and Chaucer founts, both i 
of them Gotliic, named after books in which they first appeared, 
are best fitted for ornamented inediievai works. These hooks owe ! 
tlieir chief interest to the hold and handsome decoration by Mr 
Moms, and to ‘woodcuts after designs by Sir Edward Burne-Jones ; 
one of the most noteworthy exanipiles is the ‘‘Chaucer,” of 
a page of whicli we are, by the spiecial permission of ’WiUiam 
Morris’s trustees, enabled to give a reduced facsimile (p. 307). 
In S\nnbunie’s Atalanta, in Catydon we note the partial failure of 
this order of type to fit the character of a modern book. In the 
Golden or Roman fount lie the strength and future of the Kelmscott 
Press as an iiilluence on type. The C« olden type is without the 
exaggerated contraction of form laterally, the exaggerated use of 
thick and thi'ii strokes, or the vicious stroke-terminations coiiiinon 
to modern founts. It is a t 3 q:)e of full body, designed in careful 
relation to the up-and-down strolces, and resting upon solid serifs, 
as with Jenson, for instance, hut in detail more allied to fine pen- 
manship or oven black letter. The character of the decoration in 
the K'ehns(30tt images is stamped ‘with the vigour which one expects 
from a designer of Morris’s importance. ITsiially on a black ground, 
tlio forms combine a noi-thern character in thistle leaf and com- 
posite tiower, with a fluency of curve comparable to the famous 
borders of Ratdolt of Venice. 

The VaU books, often classed by WTiters and collectors with the 
Kehnseott, may be counted with them so Ihr as they also are 
singular in being controlled by one designer, from the important 
matter of type, decoration, and illustration, to that of “build” and 
press- work. The first V-ale book in wdiieh each of these conditions 
was achieved is Milton's Minm' Poems (1896). In this the Roman 
type, knowTi as the Yale fount, designed by Charles Ricketts, 
diifers from the Venetian and Kelmscott founts by a greater round- 
ness or fulness of body, and in a modification of details by the 
conditions of type-making. The second fount used in the Vale 
issues, first employed in The Plays of Shakespeare {1B2Q), is less 
round in body, more traditional in detail, and lighter in effect. 
To be mentioned with the foregoing are some half-dozen books, 
printed by L. Pissarro in the Vale fount at his press, “ The Eragny 
Press,” with woodcut decorations- They are unique in the revival 
,of printing by the occasional use of colours and gold. 

No other hooks liaye hitherto combined the conditions specified 
of new type, -woodcut decoration, original -woodcuts, and personal 
control. Twm American founts, adapted from Moms, are tenta- 
tively used by publishers. Moiis. Orasset, in Prance, has designed 
an eeleotie fount, but noii(3 of these can be associated with a special 
])rcss or series of notable books. Recently, however, Messrs. 

, Sanderson and V^alker have reciit J eiist)n’s fount and established 
.the Doves Press, conspicuous for its taste and technical excellence. 

' ’ A cortaiu number of technical conditions had to be fixcod in the 
- revival of printing for the first time in late j^ears, the print- 
^iiig of wpodcuts on hand -made paper, and the printing of borders 
■ and initials in the body of the text ; both in piiteh and In sustained 
^ evenness of tone the Kelmscott Press (notably in the Chancer) 
unsurpassed. ^ inking -up process employed to 
aomeve the above cond'itions is a veiy gradual one. The paper 
chosfen for its regular thickness is, moreover, slightly damped, 
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to avoid a gritty aspect in the blacks ; hence the delicate embossed 
appearance of tlie pages, and tiif3 absence ot all overloadiivp 
with ink. In the manipulation of English or “ Roman ” velhnu 
the consistency of the inks used is even greater, the vellum, of 
course, not being damped. The so-called “Roman” velluin is 
made at Brentford. The vellum used for the Kelmscott Chaucer 
was damped. 

Authorities.-— Articles on. the revival have appeared in the 
Athenmmi, the Saturday Beview, Magadne of Art, The Studio, 
and the ConteynpoTary Eevieiv. More detailed and more accurate 
information will be found in A Note by JVilliam Morris o% 
Ms Aims in fo 2 inding the Kelmscott Press, Kelmscott Press, 1S98. 
— Floury. De la typographie et de lliarmonie de la 2 ocige imprim.ee, 
Paris. — Haco.n and Ricketts.^ A Defence of the Mevival of Printing, 
— See also article, Morris, "William. 

Boom^ a town of Belgium, in the province, and 10 
miles S. by rail, of Antwerp. Its numerous manufactures 
include boat-building, sail-making, and extensive brewing. 
Population (communal) (1880), 12,657 ; (1897), 14,971. 

BoonCj, capital of Boone county, Iowa, U.S.A., 
situated on Des Moines river, near the centre of the state, 
at an altitude of 1134 feet. Tivo rail-ways cross here, the 
Chicago and ISTorth-Western, and the Des Moines, Northern 
and W^'estern. Population (1880), 3330; (1900), 8880. 

Bo©tllg diaries (1840- — — ), English sociologist, 
was born at Liverpool on 30tli Alarch 1840, and has been 
since 1862 a partner in xilfred Booth and Company, a 
Liverpool firm engaged in the Brazil trade. He has for 
many years past devoted his time, and no inconsiderable 
sums of money, to inquiries into the statistical aspects of 
social questions. The results of these are chiefly embodied 
ill a work entitled Life and Labour of the People in 
Ijondon, of whicE the earlier portion appeared under the 
title of Lfe and Labour in 1889. The nine volumes that 
have appeared; deal only with East, Central, and Southern 
London. The book is designed to show “the numerical 
relation •which poverty, misery, and depravity bear to 
regular earnings and comparative comfort, and to describe 
the general conditions under which each class iives.^’ It 
contains a most striking series of maps, in which the 
varying degrees of poverty are represented street by street, 
by shades of colour. The data for the work -u^ere derived 
in part from the detailed records kept by school-board 
“ visitors,” partly from systematic inquiries directed by 
Mr. Booth himself, supplemented by information derived 
from relieving officers and the Charity Organization 
Society. Mr. Booth has also paid much attention to a 
kindred subject— -the lot of the aged poor. In 1894 he 
published a volume of statistics on the subject, and, in 
1891 and 1899, works on “Old Age pensions,” his scheme 
for the latter depending on a general provision of pensions 
of five sliiilings a week to all aged persons, irrespective of 
the cost to the State. 

, Bootli| Edwiri. ("Thomas) (1833-1893), the 
most famous of American tragic actors, ■^■as born in Harford 
county, Maryland, 1 3th November 1833. His father, Junius 
Brutus Booth (1796-1852), Avas an elevated and pow’erful, 
if erratic, English tragedian who had emigrated to the 
United States. Ed-wiiTs first regular appearance Avas in 
1849 as Trcvssel inA^ Pdehard HI.,” and he early played 
Wilford in “The Iron Chest.” He wns a youthful Apollo, 
lithe and graceful in figure, buoyant in spirits. His dark 
hah fell in waving curls across his brow, and his glowing 
eyes were soft and luminous, and most expressive. H.is 
father watched him with great interest, but 'vslth evident 
disappointment, and the members of the theatrical pro- 
fession, who held the acting of the alder Booth in great 
reverence, seemed to agree that the genius of the father 
had not descended to the son. It was not until after his 
Iiarent’s death that the son showed any histrionic talent. 
Between 1852 and 1856 he played in California, Australia, 





EEBxrcijiB Facsimile oe a PacxE of the Kelmscott Chaucer. 
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and tlxe Sandwieli Islaiidsj and those wLo liad known him 
in the East were surprised when the news came that he 
had captivated his audiences wdth his brilliant acting. 
Erom tills time forward Ms dramatic triumphs were 
-warmly acknowledged. There w'as uo dissenting voice. 
His Hamlet, Fdchard, and lUchelieu were pronounced 
to be superior to the performances of Edwin Eorrest. 
In 1862 he became manager of the Winter Garden Theatre, 
¥q-w York, where he made a series of Shakespearean pro- 
ductions of then unexampled magnificence (1864-67), iii- 
cluding ‘Mlaralet,” “Othello,’’ and “The Merchant of 
Yeriice.” In 1868-69 he built a splendid theatre of his 
own — Booth’s Theatre — and orgiinized a stock cam]:)any. 
The conijiany was lieacled by such actors as Edwin Adams, 
Lawrence Barrett, Edwin L. Davenport, and J. W. Wallack, 
Jr., and was of extreme excellence. It gave splendid pro- 
ductions of “Romeo and Juliet/’ “The Winter’s Tale,” 
“Julius Ciosar/’ “Macbeth/’ “ Much Ado about Nothing,” 
“The Merchant of Venice,” and others. In all cases 
Booth used the original text of Shakespeare, thus ante- 
dating by many years a similar reform in England. 
Besides this, Booth’s theatre presented a series of attrac- 
tions by the leading: actors and companies of the United 
States. Almost invariably his ventures were successful ; 
but lie was of a generous and coiiiidiug nature, and his 
management was not economical. In 1874 the grand 
rlrainatic structure ho had raised was taken from him, and 
with it went his entire fortune. By arduous toil, liow- 
nver, he again accumulated wealth, in the use of wdiicli 
Ills generous nature wnis shown, lie converted Ms spacious 
residence in Graniercy Park, New York, into a club — The 
’iiayers’ — for the elect of his profession, and for such 
munbors of other professions as tliey might choose. Tlie 
house, with all his books and works of art, and, many 
invaluable mementos of the stage, became the ])r('>perty of 
the club. A single apartment lie kept for Iiimself. In 
this he died on 7th. June 1893. Among his parts were 
Macbeth, Lear, Othello, lago, Bhylock, Wolsey, Richard 
II. , Kichard HI., Benediclt, Potruecio, liichelieii, Sir Giles 
Overreach, Brutus (Paynds), Bertiiccio (in Tom Taylor’s 
“ The Pools Revenge ”), Ruy Bias, Don Cesar de Bazaii, 
and many more. His most famous part was Hamlet, for 
which his extraordinary grace and beauty and his eloquent 
sensibility peculiarly fitted him. He probably played the 
pa.rt oftener than any other actor before or since. lie 
visited London in 1851, and again in 1880 and in 1S82, 
playing at the Haymarkot Theatre with brilliant success, 
in the last year he also visited Germany, where his acting 
was received with the highest enthusiasm. His last 
appearance was in Brooklyn, as Hamlet in 1891. 

Edwin Booth ’{3 prompt books were edited by William Winter, 
1S7S. Iii II series of volumes. Actors and Actresses of Great 
Britain and America^ edited by Lawrence Hutton and Brander 
Matthews, Edwin Booth contributed recollections of liis father, 
which contain much valuable autobiographic material. For the 
same series Lawrence Barrett contributed an eloquent article on 
Edwin Booth. JAfe mid Art of Edwin Booths by Wi.lliam 
W iXTBU, .1S£)3. Edwin Booths by Laweehce Huttox, 1893. 

(j. .T.») 

Booth, William (1829 ), founder of the 

Balvation Army, was born at Nottingham on lOih 
April 1829. At the ago of 15 his mind took a strongly 
religious tmi, under the influence of the Wesleyan 
■ Methodists, in which body he became a local preacher in 
the year following. In 1849 he canio to London, where, 
according to Ms own account, his passion for ojien-air 
. preaching caused Ms severance from the Wesleyans. 
/.dMning'the N^ was ordained a minister, 

but not being employed as he wished in, actWe “travelling 
evangelization/’ left that body also. During this period 
he had married, and had now a family of four children. 


Both he and his wife occupied themselves with preachino' 
lirst in Cornwall and then in Cardiff and Walsall. At the 
last-named jilace was first organized a “Hallelujah band” 
of converted criminals and others, who testified in public 
of their conversion. In 1864 William Booth went to 
London and continued his services in tents and in the 
open air, and founded a body which was successively 
knorvn as the East London Revival Society^ the East 
London Christian JLissvbn, the Christian Mission^ and (in 
1878) the Salvation Arm/y. The Army operates (1) by 
liokliiig meetings out of doors, and inarching singing 
through the streets, in harmony with law and order/ (2) by 
visiting public-houses, gin-palaces, prisons, private houses, 
and speaking to and praying with all who can be got at ; 

(3) by holding meetings in theatres and the other conimon 
resorts of those who prefer pleasure to God, and turning 
factories and other strange buildings into meeting-rooms ; 

(4) by using the most popular song-tunes and the language 
of everyday life, c%c, ; (5) by making every convert a 
daily vHtness for Christ, both in public aud private. The 
Axmj is divided into a quasi - military organization, 
and Booth modelled its “'Orders and Regulations” on 
those of the British army. The “campaigns” of the 
Army excited violent opposition, a “ Skeleton Army” being 
organized to break up the meetings, and for many years 
Booth’s followers were subjected to fine and imprisonment 
as breakers of the peace. Since 18S9, however, these 
disorders have been little beard of. The operations of 
the Army were extended in 1880 to the United States, 
in 1881 to Australia,, and liavc since spread to the 
Continent, to India, Ceylon, and elseivliere. The wife of 
Mr Bootli {nee Kate Mum ford), wbom bo married in 1855, 
was actively associated i\itb him in liis work, more 
especial^ M preaching. In 1859 she ])ublished a 
pamphlet, entitled Female Teucldny^ in defence of women 
as preachers. Mrs Booth died in 1890. In 1890 Mr 
Booth attmeted pulJic attention by the publication of 
a work entitled In IJarhest England^ and the Way out, 
in wMcli he proposed to remedy pauperism and vice by 
a series of ten expedients: (1) the city colony; (2) the 
farm colony ; (3) the over-sea colony ; (4) tlio household 
salvage brigade ; (5) the revseue homes for fallen women ; 
(6) deliverance for the drunkard ; (7) the prison gate 
brigade; (8) the poor nisin’s bank; (9) the poor man’s 
lawyer; (10) Whitechapel-by-ihe-sea. The scheme was 
much criticized, and has not been fully carried out, 
though a veiy large amount of money, .for which Mr 
Booth appealed to the public, was siiliscribed to start it. 
In the year ending 30 tb September 1899 the Salvation 
Amy possessed 68,000 “ officers” ; and .£52,000 was sub- 
scribed ill Great Britain alone for its operations (apart from 
the “ Darkest England ” scheme). 

Bootfliag or Boothia Felix, a peninsula of 
Franldin district, British North America, is situated be- 
tween 69‘’_30' and 72^ K lat. and DU 30' and 97^ W. 
long. It includes an area of 13,100 square miles. 

Bootli in, CSylfi in the Arctic ocean, situated be- 
tween 85” and 94” "W. long, and 67” and 72° N. lat., sejiar- 
ates the north-western portion of Baffin Land aud Melville 
Peninsula from BootMa Peninsula. It is connected with 
Lancaster Sound by Prince Eegent Inlet, with Franklin 
Strait by Bellot Strait, and with Fox Channel by Fury and 
Hecla Strait. The principal bays a, re Committee and Felly 
in the southern portion, and Lord Mayor in the western. 

Bopp0.rdp a town of Prussia, in tlie Rhine province, 
on the left bank of the Rhine, 12 miles S. of Coblenz, 
is an old town in part surrounded by mediasval fortifica- 
tions, Noteworthy buildings are the parish church (12th 
and 13th centuries); the Carmelite church (1318); the 
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foriRer castle, now administrative offices ; tlie Evangelical 
cliurcli (1851, enlarged 1887); tlie hydropat liic Marien- 
berg (1839), occupying a former Benedict ine abbey, wliicli 
crowned a hill lOO feet above 'the Ehine. Population 
(1900), 5806, 

^ town of Sweden, province Elfsborg, 36 
miles E. of Gothenburg by rail, on the river Wiske, with 
uunieroiis cotton spinning and \veaving mills. It -was 
founded by Giistaviis Adolphus in 1632, and has a mineral 
spring. Population (1880), 1723 ; (1898), 13,772. 

capital of the dep>artment of Gironde, 
and metropolis of .south-western France, 359 iniie.s from 
Paris by rail. It is one of the finest cities of France, 
owing to its position on the left bank of the Garonne, its 
spacious quays, promenades, broad roads bordered with 
handsome buildings, and the aniination of its streets and 
places of business. It is also rich in scientific institutions, 
which have recently taken new developments and acquired 
fine premises. The faculty of medicine and pharmacy, 
built between 1880 and 1888, is attended by 1200 
students. The faculty of literature and science, built 
between 1881 and 1886, possesses the grave of Montaigne, 
one of the most celebrated inhabitants of the district, whose 
body was transported here. It also contains numerous 
laboratories, and an astronomical observatory adjoins it. 
Attached to the natural history museum is a prehistoric, 
anthropological and ethnographical iimseuin, which has been 
furnished with valuable types by the grottos and caves of 
tlie Dordogne and Gironde. The Theatre Louis, burnt in 
1888, wms replaced in 1890 by the Thefitre des Arts; and 
in 1893 the Olympia replaced the former Theatre Frangais, 
burnt in 1855. A magnificent monument to commemorate 
the Girondists and in honour of the republic has been 
erected on the Place des Quinconces. The town of 
Bordeaux, formerly supplied by local wmlls and springs, 
acquired (1883-87) the spring of the Fontbaniies, on the 
bank of the Ciron, tlms securing a daily allowance of 40 
gallons of water per head to 250,000 persons. 

Th (3 works for the iiiiprovement of the port commenced during 
the Second Empire have been proceeded ivith. A vast wet dock 
with one mile of quayage, and capable of accommodating ships of 
5000 tons has been excavated. The bed of the river has been 
dredged to admit vessels of 2000-2500 tons each. On the borders 
of the new quays and tlie wet dock powerful cranes are set in 
motion by compressed water. A long timber boom has been j 
constructed opposite the city on the right bank, where are also 
the chief ship- building yards, from which have issued a huge 
number of ships of the national fleet. In 1899, 10,041 vessels 
(coasting included) entered the port, and 10,169 cleared, with a total 
of 3,776,548 tons. The value of exports reached £14,564,000, that 
of imports £12, 788,000. W ine forms the staple article of Bordeaux 
trade. Twenty-two millions of gallons in casks, and a million 
bottles are exported annually, to which must bo added the quantity 
despatolied by rail. The total amount of this export is 66,000,000 
gallons. The chief lines of steamers connect Bordeaux with the 
West Coast of Africa, and with South America. The Basques who 
emigrated to Brazil and especially to La Plata, have established 
between France and those countries important relations. ^ There 
is no part of the world which is not in regular commuiiicatioii 
with this important commercial port. Pine-wood is exported to 
England for the working of mines. The population of the town in 
18S6 was 225,281 ; in 1896, 239,306 ; in 1901, 257,471. 

BordentOWIlg a borough of Burlington county, 
New Jersey, U.S.A., situated in 40“ 08' N. lat., and 
74“ 43' W. long., on the east bank of Delaware river, 6 
miles below Trenton, and on the Pennsylvania railway. 
11 is the terminus of the Delaware and Earitan canal. 
Population (1880), 4258 ; (1900), 4110. 

Bordigrherai a winter resort of the province of 
Porto Mainizio, Liguria,. Italy. It stands about midway 
between San Eenio and Yentimiglia, 91 miles W, by S, 
of Genoa by rail Bordighera consists of the New 
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Town, close down by the shore, the “ Visitors'' Town, 
on a gently rising plain behind it, backed by the Old 
Town and hills (600 to 1000 ft. in alt.). It is famous 
for its palms and other exotic plants, and grows large 
quantities of fiowers and lemons for export. Amongst 
its •'Gions^^ are the Villa Bischofisheirn and the Yilla 
Gamier, the latter with wall-paintings by Freiudi artists. 
The parish church dates from 164-8, and was restored in 
1886. There are two niuseurns, one containing Iloinan 
antiquities found on tlie Ligurian coast, paintings by 
Italian artists of the 17th century, and natural history 
collections, the other containing botanical and etli no- 
graphical collections. Population, altout 3500. 

a town of Belgiuin, in the province- 
and 1 mile E. of the town of Antwerp, with a station on 
the railway between. Antwerp and Brussels. Candles, 
cigars, and tobacco are among its manufactures. Its 
3Iaiso7i Com/mmale, completed in 1890, is one of the 
finest in the district of Antwerp, Population (comuiunal) 
(1880), 20,268 ; (1897), 33,419. 

a town of Finland, 33 miles by rail N.E. of 
Helsingfors, situated on a river of the same name, at 
its entrance into a bay of the Gulf of ITnkind. It was, 
here that the Chamber of Deputies framed, in 1802, tlie 
constitution of Finland. Trade, which is chiefly in furs, 
leather, Ac., is hindered by the shallo-wness of the liay. 
Population, 4420. 

San S®p©lclir% a town and episcopal 
see of the province of Arezzo, Tuscany, Italy, 29 miles N.E. 
of Arezzo on the railway to Ancona, and on tlie river 
Tiber. It stands at the foot of M.oiite Maggiore, and is. 
stni surrounded by mediaeval town walls. Its chief claim 
to notice is as the birthplace of Piero della Francesca, 
Eaffaello dal Colie, and Gherardi, whose paintings adorn 
the cathedral and other clmrches, the towm picture-gallery, 
a large hospital (dating from 1466), and the Gullacchioni 
house. A monument to the first named was erected in tlm 
public gardens in 1892. There is a technical school, and 
woollens are manufactured. Population of commune, aliout 
8300; of town, about 37 QO, 

BorgUa See Nigkbria. 

BoriSOVgi a district town of Russia, government and 
50 miles N.E. of Minsk. It is a very old town, mentioned in 
the 12th century. It was annexed to Russia after the first 
partition of Poland, and is fj,vmous for a battle fought in 
1812, which compelled Napoleon I, to make the disastrous, 
passage of the Berezina. Population, 14,900. 

B0fiSO¥fca^ a village of Middle Russia, govern- 
ment of Kursk, near the Iviirsk to Kharkov railway, 32 
miles from Byelgorod x'ailway station. It has developed 
rapidly with the extension of the railway, and has a steam 
flour-mill, and many tanneries, and carries on a lively 
business in corn, hides, leather, and holy pictures. Popu- 
lation, 16,4207 

■ Eorklla See Sahara. 

BorkiJItIg an island and stimmer resort of Prussia, 
the westernmost of the (German) East Frisian chain, lying 
between the E. and W. arms of the estuary of the Ems, 
and opposite to the Dollart. It belongs to the province of 
Hanover, and is visited by some 14,000 persons annually. 
Tile island afibrds pasture for cattle, and is a breeding- 
place for sea-birds. In the village of Borliuin there are a 
couple of lighthouses, a Reformed church (1897), and a. 
Roman Catholic chapel. Population, about 1350. 

BortniOi an Alpine resort of the province of Sondrio, 
Lombardy, Italy, 35 miles N.E. of Sondrio. It stands 
at an altitude of 4380 ft. on the Adda and at the 


iiioutlj of the Tnrva vaUey, but enjoys a July mean 
totiiperalure of 51)". Its mineral springs and batlis ■\vei‘e 
laiown to the liumansj and were frequented all through 
the. Middle Ages. Their water is saline, with a teinpcratiire 
of 981)" to 1UT-G'"j and is used for drinking, as well as in 
nind bidiis, sj^ray baths, steam baths, etc. In the Tui'va 
vuiicy are the fernigiiious springs and Imths of Santa 
Caterina, 580.1 ft. fibove sen^devcl. The village of Tormio 
is two miles below the baths. Poi>ulation of eoiiiunme, 
aljcnit 2000. 

Bornay a town ol frcnnany, on the Mlrlia emptying 
iiitt) tile lleLsse, 17 miles S. by li!. hy rail of the towm 
and in the eirclc of Leipzig, kingdom of Saxony. The 
industries imlude peat-entting, iron-foundries, oigari, 
pianoforte, felt, juid shoe fHctorioS. ILpiilation (1890), 
LI85; (11)00), 8422. 

Borneo^ next to New' Guine.a the largest island in 
ilic •world, is situated about the middle of the East Indian 
.ar<‘Jnjjela.gOj and extends from 7‘' N. to 4'' 20' S. lat., and 
from lOB" 53' to 119' 22' E. hug. It is some 750 miles 
long ].>y GOO miles’ ma’ximiim breadth; its area, according to 
the more e<.)rivct calculations of the Topogi’upiiicai Bureau 
ait Batavui (1894), comprises 21)3,496 square miles. The 
iiighest niouiitain chains and plateaus in the centre ai'O 
aormed of granite and crystalline schists — the oldest foi^ 
i nations of the ishind — varying with sandstone and grau- 
HYacke. The surrounding coasts of the Bori-ico of that age, 
bjuken in all ])robabi]ity into a number of islands occupying 
:-i much sinrJler area than does the present island, -were a 
Tertiary deposition, butt jessed witli the dclnds of the oldei- 
I'orjnatioiis borne down by rivers and *with the chalk of 
lojumiiiifera and corals, Bonlering tire mountain chains 
,a,iid plateaus, the hills of Eurneo are formed of ’rertiary 
Htratii W'itli their eru])ti.ve I'ocks (andesite and basalt). 
More n-coiit formritions, the dila'vimn, still embedding in 
it a-biiiidant p]a,tinu-in, diaanonds, and melals of the prijua, ry 
donnation, :ind the alinviuiu of sea and rivers, next idled uj> 
griffs, hiiys, and lumiiiH of the earlier Borneo, ,s]n‘ead out 
'us coasUs, built up Its higlua' and lower ]dains, a.nd tlins 
pieced out the, ishind its modern dimensions. The 

ex f)lora lions of .Brofoasor MrJengraitlf .have provcrl tliat 
tliej'o is jio pTO[jer nucleus of mountains •^vhence idiains 
luiuify in dilfcrent directions. The centre, liowever, of 
the island is occupied by three luountaiu chains and a 
j-diteau, namt 3 ly — Lst. The folded chain of the U]>pei* 
.Kapuas, dividing the western division of Dutch Borneo 
f rom Sa-raw'ak, extending WhS.W. to E.N.E., ending probably 
in. Bei'U, and attaining near the sources of the Kapuas a 
lioight of 551)0 to GOOD feet. To this cJiaiii belongs the 
plateau of the Burain ri\'er, 2iuL The Scli-waner plateau, 
.south of the Kapuas, witli summihs ra, aging from 3000 up to 
7500 feet in the Bukit liaja, a plateau dividing the 'waters 
■ of the Ku I mas from the lE’ers uf SoutJi Borneo. 3rd. The 
high plateau of hlaili (3000 to 4000 feet), clothed -with 
tro])ieal high fens. dtli. The Muller chain of inoimtain.^, 
between the M'.adi plateiui and the, .Kapuas chain, a 
Yidcaiiic region presenting heigiit.s that were once active 
voleauoeB, such as Biildt Terata (4700 feet), long exi.inct, 
'The. chains and plateaus extend all in a W. to lil. direction. 
’They are homologous in sOucturcs with the mountains, not 
of - Celebes or ilalusaheim, but of Alalacca, Banka, and 
Biliitoix. Illmmed round with low alhivial lands, and 
raBtiiug on a subinaiine pLitean (.if no great (lej.»th, tiie 
•coasts of Borneo are marshy, sandy, sometimes of the 
•character of sawahs, presciitiug cliffs or mudbunks to 
the sea, which round the shore has a maximum depth of 
but, I to 3 fathoms. The coast offers, therefore, i'evv access- 
ibie pcifts, The tnmm and seaports are to be i‘ouud at 
.such river mouthB as are not Liriicaded hj sandbanks or 


jnudbanks. All round the island there are but seven 
places at which the steamers of the Dutch Packet 
Company call — Pontiamik, Banjermasin, Kota Baru 
Pa.sir, Samariuda, Bern, and Balungan. The rivers play 
a very important part in the economy of Borneo, as high- 
ways and as the lines xrlorig which run the main arteries of 
}) 01 .)ulation. Within recent years the exploration of nearly 
all the lai-gcr livers has been advanced. The most im- 
portant are those having their outlet at the west coast : the 
Ba.mbas, navigable in its lower course for vessels of 25 
feet draught, and tl,ie Kapuas, of volume varying with the 
tide and the amount of rainfall, normally nav,igable by 
small steamers and praus of 4 to 5 feet draught for 300 to 
400 miles, from Pontianak up to Sintaiig, and thence as 
far as Benut. The mid-part of this river, shallower and 
broader than in its lower course, gives rise to a region of 
inundations and lakes extending as .far as the northern 
moiiiitain-cliain. Among its considerable tributaries may 
be montioned the soiitliem Mnlawi with its affluent the 
Pinuh. Of less importance in the way of commerce and 
navigation, but noticeable in the way of the political 
division of the country, are the Simpang, Pawan, and 
"ivaiidawangau, witli the cliief native villages at their 
mouths or on the seaboard near by. The Eejaug, a 
river of Sarawak, is navigable for over 100 miles. The 
southern river.s — Kalmgan, Kahayan or Great Dayak, the 
Kapuas ]\Iiirung o.r Little Dayak, and the Barito — -are 
waters of capacious drainage, the Kalmyan basin having 
an area of 16,000 squaie miles, and the Baiito of 38,000 
square m.iles. These rivers are navigable for two-thirds of 
their course by larger steamers; but in many cases then* 
mouths ai*e barred by banks of sand or mud 'which cannot be 
cleared by shi[)S of more than 8 or 9 feet draught. Most of 
the larger affluents of the Barito are, in the greater part of 
their course, also navigable. The largest river discharging 
at tile east coast is the .Kutei, which at a great distance from 
its nioutJj has still a depth of three fathoms, and in all its 
physical features is comparable wdth the Kapuas and the 
Ixiiito, 

Tlirougliout BoDieo the temperature averages 78 *8^ to 
HQ" Pali r . 5 with very slight variations. The rainy W, (S.W. and 
K.W.) wind prevails at all the meteorological stations, not the 
<*,oiiipavatively dry 8.E. wind. Even at Banjennasin the N.'W. 
wind Iji'ings an auniuil rainfall of 60 inches, against 33 iuches of 
rain carried hy the S-E. wind. 

Mincrak . — Since 1875, I)r Posewitz and mining engineers have 
more exactly delined the distribution of diamonds, g^^ld? platiniiin, 
(■.(uicksilver, iron, tin, &c, and have discovered ii6\v mineral regions. 
The cx]>loitalion of the mines suffers, however, irorn inadequate 
means of export, the Idgli duties payable to the native princes, 
the competition among the rival companies, and the often too 
limited quantities of minerals found in the mines. In West Bonieo 
the production of gold dining 1895-99 amounted to from one to tw^o 
niiUiun fioiins annually. The Asahan mines of Orange Nassau and 
oi‘ .Ibitei yield some thousands of tons annually. In Saraw'ak a coal 
iniiie at 8adong yields nominally 130 tons daily, though now 
actually much less. Another coal mine at Brooketon yields 50 
tons daily, an outjjut vdiicli cannot but increase indefinitely, 
it is only noiv that a serious attempt is being made to 
work the mineral oil known to exist in Sarawak. The Borneo 
Company are ivorking gold mines in Upper Sarawak under a 
large staff of Europeans, and the mines are known to offer good 
prospects. 

Fauua ami Flora . — ^Aniinals of ecoiiGmic , value are the sea- 
swallows, whoae edible nests are prized as the best in the archi- 
pelago; bees yielding wild wax ; the elephant ; the civet ; the 
ciawau, a species of fish found in the rivers and valued for its 
spawn, w-Iucli is salted; the tmtle; and the trepang, kc. Pearl- 
shell is also of con,imercial importance; Besides *"1116 ordinaiy 
products of the forests, rke is cultivated near the rivers and lakes 
and on ladanga in the forests; sugar-cane of superior quality in 
Smnbas and Montrado ; cotton on the banks of the Negara (a 
ti'ibutary of the Barito), sometimes exported hi small quantities. 
Indigo, coffee, and pepper have been cultivated since 1866 in the 
western division of Butch Borneo, and tobacco zii both: the easte.rn: 
and we.steni divisions, but , rarely by Europeans, and of small 
eonimercial value. 
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X^ 02 yulcddm,----ThQ, political division of Borneo is as follows i- 

Population. 

Dutch Borneo . . 1,180,580 

British N. Borneo * 175,000 

Sarawak * • » 500,000 

Brunei . . . , 25,000 


Total , » 1,880,580 

Butch Borneo . — Dutch Borneo is divided into two parts — the 
western, and the south and eastern ^ division. The (estimated) 
population in each of the taVo dirdsions and tlieir distribution 
according to races in 1896 were :-™- 





i 

‘ Other 1 



Division. 

Europtean. 

Oliiuese. 

Arabs. 

Oriental 

Foreigners, 

Natives. 

Total. 

Western 

302 ^ 

37,735 ' 

1542 

437 ' 

330,759 

370,775 

S. anil Eastern 

598 

4,542 

1534 

116 

803,016 

809,806 


In botli divisions there is an average density of about 1 to every 
2 square miles. Tire sparseiiess of population throughout the 
wliole of tine Dutch territory is due in part to the' physical 
character of the country, but in part also to historic causes': the 
prejudicial influence in earlier times of Malayan, Arabian, Cliinese, 
and Buginese colonists ; to wars, piracy, and head-hunting, now 
suppr( 3 ssed by the Dutch Government. Among tire natives, 
nomadic life in tire wide forests, poverty, insulflcient iiourishineirt, 
feasts and other iirjurious habits, have contributed to tire mortality. 
In vSambas, Montrado, and soiiie parts of Pontianak, the greater 
density of population is due to the greater fertility of the soil, the 
opening of mines, the navigation and trade plied on the larger 
rivers, and the concentration of population at the junctions of 
rivers, the mouths of rivers, and the seats of government. 
Pontianak has about 9000 inhabitants ; Sambas, 8000 to 9000 ; 
Montrado, Mampawa, Landak, between 2000 and 4000. In tire 
soutli and eastern division, in Amiintai and Martapura, Hindu 
coloni nation, the fertile soil, navigable rivers, and trade and 
industry have co-operated towai’ds the growth of a population, in 
niarlced contrast with that in the interior parts of the Upper 
Barito and of the. more westerly rivers. 

Only a very small part of the Europeans in Dutch Borneo live by 
agriculture and indu.stry ; tire great majority of tlicni belong to tire 
Civil Service. The Arabs and Chinese are engaged in trading, 
shipping, mining, fishing, and agriculture. Of tire natives 90 per 
cent, live by agriculture. Their industries are confined to the 
ordinary native crafts of spinning, weaving, and dyeing, tlie 
nianulacture of iron agricultural implements, sliiphuilding, &c. 
More particularly ill the south-eastern division (in the districts of 
Negara, Baiijermasin, Amuiitai, Martajmra), shiphuikling, iron- 
forging, gold- and silver -smith’s work, and the polishing of 
diamonds, are industries of high development in the larger centres 
of population: Banjermasin, with 40,000 inlrahitaiits ; Marahahan, 
Arnuntai, Negara, Sainariirda, Tengarung, each with 5000 to 
10,000 inhabitants. 

Beitlsh North Borneo or Sabah ^ 

The State of North Borneo is the official term applied to 
the whole of that portion of the island of Borneo formally 
recognized by the Charter of Incorporation granted in 
November 1881 as the territory of the British North 
Borneo Company (see Chartered Companies). It may 
roughty be said to form a pentagon, of ■which three sides, 
the north-west, north-east, and east sides are washed 
by the sea, while the remaining two sides, the west and 
the south, are bordered respectively by the independent 
Malayan Sultanate of Brunei, and by the territory of 
Dutch Borneo. The western boundary, with Brunei, is 
formed by a purely conventional line drawn from Gura 
Peak (3^ 50" N. lat., lirn lO' E. long.), to the mouth 
of the river Sipitong on the west coast. The boundary 
between the Company's territory and that of Dutch 
Borneo is defined by a treaty concluded on 20th June 
1891. It runs due east from Gura Peak to US’" 22' E. 
long,, and thence in a north-easterly direction until the 
llGtli meridian is reached on parallel 4'v 20' N. lat. 

^ Habah ia the name applied by the natives to certalu portions of 
the territory iu the west coast of Borneo, now Under the control of 
the Cliartered Company of British North Borneo, but it is doubtful 
how far this term can with propriety he applied to the whole of the 
territory. 


Thence the boundary follows parallel 4“ 10' N, lat. until 
the 117th meridian is intersected, whence it dips to the 
south-east until the coast is reached at Broers Hoek, 
nr 37' E., and 4“ 10' N. The total area of the 
Company’s territory is estimated at about 31,000 square 
miles, with a coast-line of over 900 miles. Tlie greater 
portion is exceedingly mountainous, and the interior 
consists almost entirely of highlands, with here and there 
op)en valleys and plateaus of fifty or sixty square miles in 
extent. On the west coast the mountain range runs 
parallel with the seashore, at a distance of from fifteen to 
twenty-five miles. Of this range tlie great central feature 
is the mountain of Kinabalu (the Chinese Widow), built up. 
of porphyritic granite and igneous rocks to a lieight of 
13,098 feet. Some fifteen or twenty miles to the north 
rises l^Iount Madalon (5000 feet). Inland, across the 
valley of the Pagalaii river, which is itself a double row of 
hills from 1000 to 2000 feet in height, with a fewplatCcaus 
marking the scenes of former lakes, the great peak of Trus 
Madi rises to a height estimated at 11,000 feet above sea- 
level, and between its base and the east coast the country 
is again covered with mountains and hills of varying lieight 
and niagnitude. The principal plateaus are those of the 
Tambunan and Kaningau valleys, in the basin of the 
Pagalan, and the Baiiau plain to the eastward of the base 
of Kinabalu. Other similar plateaus of minor import- 
ance are also found dotted about the interior. The close 
piroximity of the mountain range to the seashore causes 
the rivers on the west coast to be rapiid boulder-obstructed 
streams, which, with the single exception of the Padas, are 
of little value as means of coirnnunication for a di,stance of 
more than half-a-dozen miles from their mouths. The 
Padas is navigable for light -draught steam-launches for a 
distance of about fif ty miles, and boats can be punted up 
stream as far as Eayoli, a distance of some seventeen miles 
farther. Here further passage is stopped finally by rapids, 
down which nothing can be brought, and even below 
Eayoli iia/igation is rendered difficult and sometimes 
dangerous by obstructions of a similar nature. The 
other principal, rivers cm the "west coast are tlie Ealias, 
Kimanis, Benoneh, Papar, Kinarut, Putatan, Inanaiii, 
Mengkabong, Tampassiik, and Pandasaii rivers, none of 
which, however, are of any great importance as means of 
communication. The Tampassuk i,s noted for a stout bread 
of pony, and also for Kalupis waterfall (1500 feet), one of 
the highest in the world. At the northern extremity of 
the island Marndu Bay receives tlie w^aters of the Marudu, 
which rises on the west side of Mount Madalon. On the 
east coast the principal rivers are the Sugut, •wliicli rises 
in the hills to the east of Kinabalu, and forms its delta 
near Torongohok or Pura - Pura island ; the Labiik, 
debouching in Labuk Bay, and having its sources seventy 
miles inland ; the luiialmtangan, the largest and most 
important river in the territory, wdiich has its rise, it is 
believed, to the eastward of the range of mountains of 
which Trus Madi is the principal feature, and is navigable 
by steamer for a considerable distance, and by boats for 
over a hundred mil es f rom its mouth ; the Segamah, •which 
rises to the v^est of Darvel Bay ; the Kumpong, and the 
Kalahakaiig, wliich debouches in Cowue Harbour. Taking 
it as a whole, the Goinpany’s territ<ny is less generously 
watered than are other parts of Borneo, which again coim 
pare unfavourably in this respect with the Malayan States 
of the pen i nsula. M‘any of the rivers, and especially those 
on the west coast, are further obstructed by bars at their 
mouths, which render access to them difficult. Several of 
the natural harbours of North Borneo, on the other hand, 
are at once accessible, safe, and commodious. Sandakan 
Harbour, on the north-east coast (fi*' 40' N. lat. and 
118'’ 10' E. long.), runs inland for some seventeen miles 
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■with a Tery irregular outline broken by the nioutlis of 17 to 10 fathoms, and Yessels drawing 20 feet can aclrance 

iiuineroua creeks and streams. The month, only two half-way up the bay. The seat of government is the 
miles across, is split into t'wo channels by the little island town of Sandakan, situated just inside the mouth of the 
of Balhala, The depth in the main entrance varies from Sarwaka inlet. At an Darvel Bay, there is good 
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' aneaorage; and Kudat, in Marudn Bay, discovered by 
Oommander Johnstone of H.M.S. Egeria in 1881, is a 
, . amall but yaliiable harbour. On Gaya Bay stands 
: , Jesselton, the principal coast terminus of the rail-way 
' (110' miles in length), in course of construction along 
the coast from Weston, in ■ Padas Bay, whence the 


line is already open to Beaufort on the Padas river, a 
distance of twenty miles. From Beaufort the line runs 
along the right bank of the Padas river through the 
gorge from Bayoh to Tenom, a distance of about twelve 
miles. A road to Tenom down the whole length of the 
Pagalan valley, ■\vhich will connect a large tract of country., 
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Borrow* George Henry (18034881), EngiiBh 

traveller, linguist, and autlior, was born at East iJere- 
Irani, Norfolk, Otli July 1803, of a middle-ciass CornisU 
family. His father was a reeraiting oilicei*. His mother 
was a Norfolk lady of French extraetion. From 181 G 
to 18 JS Borrow attended, ^ with no very great protit, the 
grammar school at Norwich. After leaving school lie 
Ws articled to a fi,nn of Norwich solicitors, where he 
neglected the law, but gave a great deal of desultory and 
nnscholarly attention to languages. On the death of his 
father in 1884 he went to London to seek his fortune as 
a literary adventurer. Engaged by Sir Eieliard Phillips, 
the publislier, as a hack-writer at starvation wages, big 
exjjeriences in London were bitter indeed. His struggles 
at last became so dire that if he would esca,pe Chattcixtons 
doom, he must leave London and either return to Norwich 


'AiTTH<UiiTiEs.r--Pos.EWi,T^. Bomco : ^ Its. ireolQijy awl 
•M^so 2 m<is. — Maiitik- in, Aurdr, €k%, xli. ■ Jaarhoek 

kH Mmwezm, lS7f^AmQ,^^ '4)ie Niedeiiandiscke 

Es])eiiition nach Central Boi*nco in Fdmnami’s lcS^U> ; 

and Borneo £iepedUion (Gcologieal explorations in. Central. Bornct.)), 
with , Atlas. ' ’ I>yden. 1900 . --Tiiojjp. ‘‘AWodoelingen nit 
Borneo ’Mn (JeiL vii. (N. S.) 1890 .-- -Bock, dkis 

in O. mi Z. Borneo ran Kadei wmr Banjermasm, 1881-87,--- 
'KlKiiwnxHiTls. “Hie DurcUcpienrng Borneos” in FeL MiiL^ 1898 ; 
\m(i Tnd'kntraal Borneo. Leyden, 1900 . — deii Stok. Atlas 
■of IFind and JfkaiJier (Batavia), 1897 ,— Kan. “Borneo,’’ and 
PnEVTiii, “Hajaks,” in the B’ueydqpa'dic rwn Xed. India. — B-HANK 
HuT'roN. North Borneo. — Joseph: Hutton. The Neio Ceylon .' — 
A\fe ;W4i Phyoti. ABemdein Bormo, (a. M. K. ; H. On) 

Born holm, an island of Denmark, in the Baltic, 
90 miles E. of Copenhagen and 23 S.E. of the coast 
of Sweden. Population, about 38,000. Excavations were 
carried on in the castle of IPamnierskuus in 1893. A,t 
Neksd a . bust commemoTatea J. N. I\.Iadvig, who was 
born there in 1804 (died 1886). Goal-mining is now dis- 
continued. A railway from llouiio (the capital ; population, 
9000) to Nekso, 22. miles, was opened in 1899. 

Born Uy formerly a negro kingdom . of some import- 
ance- in the. Central Sudan. Since 1880 it has steadily 
deelined, owing to tire political disturbances of which it has 
been the scene. The greater part of the area, which extends 
W. of Lake Chad in the valley of the Yoke, and S. between 
that river and the Shari, has been placed Ixy international 
.agreements within the British and German spheres of 
Nigeria aud Garaeroon, but no practical steps had been 
. taken up to 1901 to establish, tlie authority of these Powers 
in the country. After the visits of Iloliifs (1866) and 
Nachtigal (1871-73) the country was visited by no 
•Pliiropean tiuveller until 1892, when Colonel Monteil 
resided for a time at Kuka during his great journey from 
the .Beriegal to Tripoli, The French traveller noticed 
many' signs of decadence, the energy of the people being 
si'tpp.ed. .by luxury, while a virtue,] anarchy prevailed owing 
to nx'alries and intrigues among members of the royal 
Jainily, The king of Zinder had cea-sed to pay tribute, 
a.mHiie sultan was not strong enough to exact it by force. 
At the same time a danger was threatening from the 
south, where tlie negro adventurer Babe or Babah, once 
a slave of Zobeir Pasha, ivavS menacing the kingdom of 
Baghirmiv After, making himself master of the fortified 
town of Manifa, liabo proceeded against Bornu, soon 
defeating the army of tlie sultan Ahsern in two pitched 
battles. In December 1893 Ahsern fied from Kuka, 
which was entered by Babe and soon afterwards destroyed, 
the capital being transferred to Dikoa in the south of the 
kingdom. These events ruined the trade between Tripoli 
and Kuka by the long-establislied route vid Bilina,; wiiieh 
has hot since recovered its importance. Babe had by 
this time raised a large, well-drilled army, and proved a 
fomidable opponent to the French in their 'advance on 
Lake Chad from the south. The ex})edition under Lieu- 
tenant Bretonnet was cut to pieces by his troops in 1899, 
ibut later .in the same yt^ar he met with a severe defeat at 
the 'hands of Captain BoMliot, and early h\ 1900 was 

B defeated, and lulled, at Kussmi, near the loiver. 
by the combined force's of three French expeditions 
had been converging from the Congo, the Sahara, 
17iger. By the Anglo-French agreement of 1S9S; 
state of ZiVider in the north fell to the 
and French induenee 1ms been established 
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^tter o£ Ills, tlio Ivomany world of Great Britain, wiiich 
vi-.-if his picituroB of tliat world arc true — will keep Iub 
TO tiiigB alive. ISfow that the better class of gypsies have 
migrated so rapidly to America idiat scarcely any are left 
iti England, Borrow^s ]>ictiires of them are challenged as 
being too idealistic. It is unfortunate that no one who 
was brought into contact with Borrow^-, and with tlie 
gryengroes or horse-dealers with wiioiii he associated, 
'and whom he depicted, has ever wiitten about him and 
them. Full of documents as is Dr Knapp’s painstaking 
liography, it cannot be said to give a vital picture of 
BorroAV a.nd his surroundings during this most interesting 
period of his life. It is this same peculiar class of gypsies 
(the gryengroes) with whom the present WTiter w^as brought 
into contact, and he can only refer, in justification of 
Borrow’s i3ictures of them, to certain publications of his own, 
•where the whole question is discussed at length, and where 
he has set out to prove that Borrow’s pictures of the section 
of the English gypsies he knew^ are true to the life, xis 
to the deep impression that Borrow^ made upon his gypsy 
friends, that is partly explained by the singuhrr nobility 
of Ills appearance. For the gypsies are extremely sensitive 
tipon matters of this kind. The silvery whiteness of the 
thick crop of hair which Borrow retained to the. last 
seemed to add in a remarkable way to the nobility of 
his hairless face, but also it gave to tb,e face a kind 
of strange look “not a bit like a-Gorgio’s,” to use the^ 
words of one of liis gypsy friends. Moreover, the shy, 
defiant, stand-off w^ay which Borrow^ assumed in the 
company of his social equals left him entirely when he 
was wdtii the gypsies. The result of this w’avS that these 
wanderers knew^ him better than did his owm countrymen, 

, Seven years after tiie events recorded in Lavengro and 
The Romany Rye Borrow’' obtained the post of agent to the 
Bible Society, in wliich capacity he visited St Petersburg 
(1833-35) (where lie puhlislied Ta'/r/nm, a collection of 
translations), and Spain, Portugal, and Morocco (1835-39). 
Tiic result of these travels and adventures w^as the pub- 
lication, in 1841, of Zincali, or The Gyime^ in In 

1843 a])peared The Bible in wdien suddenly Borrow 

became famous. Every piage of the boolc glowed with fresh- 
ness, picturesqueness, and vivacity. In 1840 he married 
a -well-to-do widow, and permanently settled at Oulton, 
near Low’-estoft, with her and her daughter. Here he began 
to %vrite again. Yery likely Borrow w^ould never have told 
the 'world about his vagabond wanderings in England as a 
hedge-smith had not The Bible in Spain made him famous 
as a wanderer. Lavengro appeared in 1851 with a success 
which, compared with that of The Bible in Spm% was 
only partial. He w^xs much chagrined at this, and although 
Lavengro broke off in the midst of a scene in the Dingle, 
and only broke off there because the \oluiaes would hold 
m more, it was not until 1857 that he published the 
sk|uei, The Romany Rye. In 1844 he travelled in South- 
Eastern Europe, and in 1854 he made a tour vdth Ms 
stepdaughter in Wales. This tour he described in Wild 
Wales, published in 1862. In 1874 he brought out a 
■ volume of ill-digested material upon the Eomanj tongue, 
:Ro7mno Lavodil, or Word-hooh of the Gypsy Language. 
;Tn the summer of 1874 he left London, bade adieu to ! 
’ Mr Murray and a few friends,’ and returned to Oulton. 
'On the 26th July 1881 he was found dead in Ms house 
/at pulton, in his seventy-nintli year, ' (t. w.-d.) 

pgh of barony, and police burgh (1880), on the Firtli of 
LinlithgovfsMre^' Scotland^ '[Fhe harbour has' been 

^^^j^teudod'lu At the end of 1^98 
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vessels of 324,194 tons. Coal and pig-iron are the prin- ' .C' -C J 

cijtal commodities Bhqped, and IkVness is the princi]ail ^ > 

]*ort of dis{?harg<i in Bcot/land for pitwood from the Baltic, . 

Iru]>urts wero valued at £*2l 9, 77 8 in 1 888, and at .-£223, 612, ‘ ^ J 

in 1898 ; exports at £d61,0Sl in 1888, and £-219,5.82 in ■ ' / ’ ; 

1898, Iron foundries (7) and engineering works are mov ■ • 

of greur. importunce. Shijilmilding and wliale-iishing are ' 

extinct. One of tlie schools has a wxdl-eqiiipped se(rondaiy '■ / ..'y 

department. Ikipnlatioii (1881), 5284 ;( 1 901 ), 9100. , ' .1 

BorSSS^kj a health resort of Eastern Hungary, ' 
situated among the Carpathians, 95 miles E. by N. of ; \./j ^ 

Kolosvar. It is noted for its mineral springs, six of 
which are rich in carbonic acid and ont3 in iron oxide. ‘ .-i ■ 

Fi’om three to four million bottles of mineral water are ^ A ]• 

]>reparerl annually, V ' f ' 

B6rysta.W^ a. village in Galicia, Austria, at thc‘ foot > ' ' , -j ' 

of the lower Bortliern slopes of the Carpathians, about 
6 miles S. of Drohobyez. It is the chief centre of the ; 

Galician petroleum wells and ozocerite deposits. TJic oil , , 

beds occur inimediatoly at the b)Ot of the range of liilk . -■x ,jy 

along a teiTace but lightly raised above the level of the 
plain, -whero tlie sandstone is so saturate<l with petruleiiin ' ' 
as to form a soft white mass. The quality of the oil is \ . J ' 

inferior to that of Western Galicia and the yield has . _ . "y'r.r- 

decliued, while that of ozocerite has mcreased. Botli ’ ’ '-’'8 

products are refined at Bdryskiw and the neighbouring ; 

village of Woiauka. The village is connected with the . . 

Austrian state raihvay by a branch line. Population ' ' ^ ■ 

(1890), 10,424 (double that of I8G9) ; (1900), 10,671. ' ^ ; 

BorzhOIHi a small watering-place of Russia, Trans- - ' ' S 

caucasia, government and 9)1 miles 8.W. of Tillis, 18 C’ , > ‘'i 

miles froiii the Transcaucasian railway. It is situated at i 

an altitude of about 3000 feet, in the Borzhorn gorge, a . . : /yV i-' y 

riarrcav ril't in the Little ' Caucasus mountains. Its warm ’ ' : '] 

climate, its two hot springvS, and the good state in which / 1 ' 

its beautiful parks arc kept (the estate beiongiiig tt? a , . y C 

member of the Russian imperial family), make it a ' 

favouritr^ summer r(‘Sort in Transcaucasia, and ghe it its ; ,| 

popular uaine of “the pearl of Caucasus.” The export of S 

the bottled mineral waters, -widcli -was only 5)150 IxittleH i 

in 1890, reached 653,250 in 1897. ^ ,"*// | 

a district town of S.^\k Russia, goveum- ' - ' - 

inent of Chernigov, 15 miles B. of the junction of the " 

Desna with tin Seim, and 9 miles from the Pliski station ^ ^ 

of the railway Kursk to Kieff. It is situated on sandy f'j ^ 

giwnd and surrounded on the north with marshes. It A. • . ' i ‘ 

was annexed to Russia in 1654, Population, 12,500. ' - ■ A ’/ 

Bosfoootfis Anna Loyisa Geertryidai ■' ‘ \ 

nee Toussaint (who assumed the name of Bosboom-Toits- , I 

..;SAi^ST,:':;aiter: -Marrying/ at3 'thb/ii^ue^^-iAivT 85 
known Dutch painter, Bosboom), (1812-1886), a dis- ■ ,./., 
tinguished Dutch novelist, was born at Alkmaar in Korlh ^ ; J | 

Holland, on 16th September 1812; Her father, a-, local -A Ay ./V -A / r 
chemist of Huguenot descent, gave lier a fair edm^ation, and A - ^ ‘ ' • '“i 

at an early period of her career Miss Touj^saint developed a A ^ -t'4A 
taste for historical research, fostered, ‘pei^hajis, by a forced . ' A,. . ' , A 
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episode of the Reformation, translated into many EmApean ‘ r' f y A ‘ 1 


languages, 
the .mosA 'b 
a remarkabl 


^ ■ - ‘I ' I 


BOSHOP— BGSHIA AND HEEZEGOVINA 


r':, ■ 


^';3i6 

' stinlies^ the reanlt 'oC -wMoh was revealed iu ]’851'04, 
’''wiiou her Lci/eestf'r m JScdoiiVkd vols.), Vrfmffjcn, 
tYm hit Ltjieciifer^cho Tt/dftyi'l^r [Womefi of .Lr ^ tester ^ 
Epoch, 3 yoK), liUil Gideon- Finnn^z (3 \(>h\ appeurej, 
a neiaea dealing wil.ii llohert Dudley’s adventures in ihe 
jjow Coaniries, After 1.870 Uvf, Bosbooiri-Toiissaint 
abandoned liistoi'ical romance for the modern socactjMiovcl, 
but linr D('//isv’/^,c IJ^ondcrdokUr {The Necrommeer of I)elf% 
3 vois.) and Majoor Frtno^ (1875, 3 vols,) did not 
command Hie success of lier earlier works. 2lajor Frank 
has been translated into Euglisli (1885). Mrs Bosboom 
. died at the Hague, 13tli April 188(). Her novels have 
*' bt^en pnbiiBlied there in a collected edition (18(85-88, 25 
. vok)' (h. Tl) 

7 ‘ Boshofi* Bee OEANGiii Hiver Colony. 

Bosnia and Herzego¥ina«~By the Berlin 
Treaty of 1878 the TurJdsIi provinces of Bosnia and H.erzc- 
govina were handed over for civil administration and 
‘ milihiry ocicnpatioii to the luonarchy of Austria-Hungary. 

'■ To Austria-Hungary was also coimnitted the military 
wcupation of the Turkish sanjak of Novi-Bazar, its civil 
administration being loft to Turkey. Approximately of 
the shape of an equilateral triangle, the compact territory 
of Bosnia, and Herzegovina forms the north-western 
part of the Balkan peninsula. It is bounded on the 
;• W. by Dalmatia, on the H. by Croatia and Slavonia, 

' on' tbe E. by 8ervia, and on the S. by Turkey and 
Montenegro. Leaving out 6 kilometres of maritinio 
boundary, the frontier line for about two-fifths of its 
.■>, length is foxuned by coiitinuons watercourses, and for the 
' remaining tlirec-tifths runs over solid land, yet always 
' '' following di.stinetiv 0 geographical features. According to 
.• tthe CJidastrai surwy, the area of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
;''';‘amountB to 19,700 H(]iiare inile.s. The land is in goimral 
hiOUiitiAnous, yet ranges from low-lying plain up to the 
region of high mountains. In tbe north of Bosnia, along 
, ^ the Bave, hw-lying land, forming a continuation of the 
■' pHungaro-Blavonian dejin^wsioii, cuts here aixd there pretty 
^ deeply into the country, but in its progress to the south 
ahd south-’west the laud gradually rises, first to a hilly 
and then to a lugldand formation till, in the centro of the 
y' country and in Herzegovina, it attains the unequivocal 
cluiraeter of high ixiountain. The hilly land reaches a 
Jiiciui devatioii of about 1500 feet; the zone of highlands 
, Comprises heights of 3000 to 4500 feet ; in the mountain 
‘‘‘districts of Travnik, Sarajevo, and Mostar, the principal 
''' "pc^aks mount to ovoi’ 6000 feet. In the depression, occupy?"- 
Y, dng about 5 per cent, of the land, the prevalent soil consi.sts 
ffoi, exeecilingiy fertile alluvial deposits. The hilly land, 

/ pibout 24 -per cent, of the whole area, and comprising 
. fruitful valleys at the lower courscvS of its rivers, approxi- 
, miates in natural fertility of soil to the depression. The 
, nubia tains and woodland, about 42 per cent: of the whole 
display not only naturaV forest a-ud meadow, but 
,though to a less extent, productive pasture. The Karst 
20 ]}er cent, of the whole area, from its scjarcity 
and general poverty of soil, is suitable for eulth 
_ in the valleys arid adjacent slopes, the rest 
tire most part available only as pasture daneb : 
p^kEy,:' the; higldands'Of Bosnk ^ antt Afezegovina i 
both 'in their orographic ’ and ’ tectonic 
^ if eontiiimtion of the. South Alpino calcareous 
g the /west frontier there appear broad., and 
of ^Cretaceous liniestone, alternating ^ 

imm the north-west eoimer of . Bosnil 
te| ftk, easierir direction 



flyscli’intermiiigk'cl with aveuvil strips 'of > ’eni})!™ 

In the south-east of Bosnia tlm predominant formaliouii^? 
arc Trinssic and IViloxtfidc strata with red sandstone and'; 
qtuu'tzitc. Along tlu‘ whole northern rim of Bosnia, 
also in the tfuA'inl and Karst valleys (roljes), are found 
diluvial and allnxial formations, iuierru]mHLat one phnn^ 
b}^ an isolated granite layer. 

Oliniutioally, coiisidriaLb! vavintions ;ire observabk in diiibniit 
parts of Bosnia and IleiyngoviiKL. The yinUn* raixis of tht Knrst 



tributed all over the yt^ar, liaA'ing ahinity on one sido to the Aljane 
eliniate of the southern liighlaiida of Anst.j-ia, and on the. other 


side to the continental diinate of tlie regions of the Bamibe and 
Theiss. The yearly precipitation amounts in tlie Herzegovina to 
16X0 mm. ; in Bosnia to I0r,0 mm. The mean yearly tpni].erature 
in the Horzegovina is in thejnwer lands XI *7^ to lT7"LelsinR; 
ill high regions, 7 ’7® Celsius ; in Bosnia, 8 *7'" to 10® Celsius. 



Sketch Mac of Bosnia ano XtruKCooviNA. 

In coiTospondcnec with the natural coniigiiration of the land 
and the variation of climate, the ]a'odiictioiiB of the boil in the 
four natural regions are ditrereni. Piftydivc per cent, of the low- 
land is laid out in. |)loughdand, garden, and meadow ; 40 per cent, 
of it is pasture and woodland. In tho hilly region 41 per cent.^ 
consists of plough-land, garden, and meadow ; 56 ]xu’ cent, of ■ 
pasture and rvoodlaml. In tlio highlands plough-land oeunpies 
about 26 per cent.; pasture and rvoodlaud, 72 pbr cent. In .the 
Karst region 16 per emit, is under the plough, and HI per cent, 
is Ijasturo and wood. The forest of ihe Karst region is mainly 
hruslnmod ; that of the other regions ttxll timber and ciqtse. , - ' 
Tor purposes yxf adininistratioii, Bosnia, and Herzegovina are 
divided into six districts (Kreise), the mmiew, areas, and popula- 
tions of which, according to the census of 1895, are as follows 




‘ i Area in 

Bistrief. r Kilo- 
■ ^ I metres. 


Sarajevo 

Banjaluka: 

Bihai * ■; 

Bohtja.Tiizlaj 

irmynik',' 

MostarCHef- 


6,411 

%044 

5,526 

8,904 

10,023: 


. Civil Bopulatiou, , 


-Males. '‘J Females. 


121,1311106,976 


175,322 

102,896 

189,222 

128,515 


154,177: 
‘‘ 89,001' 
169,678 
111, 573- 


Frrsthw. ■ 


Number 
of 'Per. 
SOBS to 
a Kiio- 
iiietre." 


' 22B,i07 
'■ 320,499 
■J 91,897 
358,900 
240,088 


,27T2 

34*90 
’ 40*8,2. 
2?‘85 


Isafural 
Increase’ , 
\oi J\>pu« 

iatlon 

sinco' 

I 

pAJv; 

1*86 4 
2:02 
2 


1 -. 


Jli::,..: ' .B, ,0. .S_K. 


1U J' 
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:ly,ctmstihite 52-86 ppr cent, of.tlio total oivi! I wheat, is wagous. , In tlio ncrth’of tlw laid aitd oa the IM-'.. ' 


"y’ '^''"%)miiiIatiori. In respect ot' iTceds. Sij per cent, of tlie hdiii'bitimts Jire- 
Miihoinuicdfins ; 4K per eciit, OricnUl Ortliodox ; per cent. 
^ ' Boinan- Catholics ; 0*5 per ee‘ t. Israelites. Tlie Mahomincdaits are 


I 


8 “ rceut. ; tiie itoiiLuii uai-uoiies m iraviuK', o/ 7 per ceiit.; ami m 

i)star; 40-1:1 per eeid;. ; tiie Jews in Saraje\a>, 2*1 percent Since 
--CpgSJ tlic IMaiiommedaiis have increased hy 11 per cent; the 
; ' . Oriental Orthodox, IH ])or cent; tliti Kuniaii Catholics, 20 ]ier 
? , ceat. ; and the Jew.s, 41 *.5 per cent. The occii[)ation oi the land 
v ,’, ' allows a prepoudcrance ot‘ siiiali settlements. In 70 per cent, ot all 
the inhalnled iJaees the maxinmiu population is 300 ; 28 jter cent 
inhabited places have irom 800 to 1000 inhahitants ; only forty : 
^ ^ ' places have a ]M-vi>iilalioii ot nn>re than 2000 * eleven places have over 

a f'- ■ f)000 inhabitants each. 82*4 ot 11 10 })0]aiiation live in little s?ettle- 

. ' inentsota nuixiniuni population ot 800; 80*8 per cent in places 

ot between 300 and 1000 ; 12-6 per cent, in xilaces of between 1000 

t and 2000; 15'2 pier cent, in placep of larger population. The 

V cfipital town, Sarajevo, lias 38,083 inhabitants. The agricultural 
!vk3’,‘'’^ iKpmlation ot the wliole land nmnbers 1,385,291 persons, or 88*4 
’ “ - pjT cent, of tbe total population. There, are 221,. 581 heads ot 

p" tainilies. Ot tlicse 2 ‘63 per cent, are landed proprietors; 39 ‘21 

pel- cent, are tree xieasants ; 40 T 5 per cent, are Kmetm (not free); 

, 10*23 per cent, are free xieasants and at the same tiino KmcUn ; 

i ■ and 7‘7S arc of otlier ranks engaged in agriculture. 

.lyj'' , Ihere is a liomaii Catliolio archbishopric in Sarajevo, 01113 bishopric 
J hi.Mostar, and one Apostolic administrator in Banjaluka, There 
' ; ■ ■ is further an Oriental Orthodox iiLetrojiolitaii in each of the towns ; 
‘7,^'¥,r S’ ' ■ of Sarajevo, Dolnja Tuala, and Banjaluka. The Eeis-el-Ulenia is 
' ■ tiic Iiigbest :Malioimnedan ecclesiastical authority. 

• ..b' • 111 the way of education, there are 3 higher gymnasia, a liigher 

i ./ mil, 1 teellnical, and 3 liiglier - grade girls’ schools, a training 

, College Jbr teaclicrs, a sclieviot (rough ivooi) weaving scliool, a 

Kouian Catholic aTchlopiscoi»al gynniasirun and priest soniinaiy,:' 
•V’-' au Oriental Orthodox theological institute, 10 coinrnorciai schools, 
p ' several liaiidicraft scdiools, 108 general elementary schools, 1 national 
"} 7 b. p ' ; . > iiLuseiini — all under S tate adnii nistration. There arc, furtl ler, 1 private 
\ 'V -institute for iemale teachers, 1 Mahomniedan training acliool for 
1080 Mahommcdaii religious schools (among them 25 
■ -V reformed), 41 mcdrr.^se or Mahoiimiedan high schools, 79 Oriental 
Orthodox and 29 .Roman Catholic schools, 2 Jewish normal ]>rmuiry 
schools, 4 German private primary schools, and 6 Roman Catholfe 
•' congregational female schools. 

• bi- ■ . Tlio budget for tlie administration of Bosnia and Tlerzegovina fol 
’ ’ ■ tlic year 1900 show-ed tbe exp^enditiire and revenue as follows ; — 


inatiaoi frontieV.the priueijwil product is niaixe in the- souOi, 
Ixirloy, The- yearly produce' of pulse a'viu’aged, for tlie x>erl(sd 
X892*9(>. 142,669 ceil tnci'S"'----aii increase o(‘ 126*82 per cent, on tlm - 
yield Im* 1882-86. The yearly yield of pf>lutocs for lS92r96 averaged . 
51.9,.667 mitners, 190, per cent, more than in the corvesjibnduig ' 
yeai-s of the prr-vious decadC; Other jo’pduets of tin^ soil, are 
to]:>acco, chietlv in Hei'Keuoviua, 37.1G0 ecinluers; other- eonniii'r- 


' ‘V ■" ’ 


to],>acco, chietly ill Herzegovina, 37, IGO eenluens ; other- eoninicr- . 

cial jdants (j-ape-secd, iiem]>, linen, pyrethrum, nmddcr), 32,225 ; ■ b 

Centners. Tlie yearly hay iU‘0]) averaged, for th.e X'seriod 1892-96, ' -',b - 

6,621,784 eeiitner.s, 105 xier cent, more tlian in the corresponding • v 

year.s of t he jirevions decade; elover, xa-incijially in Iho distriel; of. - 'v ,:t ■ 
Banjaluka, 19, 7G1 eentnei-s. ’ ' ^ I 

Of great- iinporuinei^ in the husbamhy of Bosnia is' tlie p- ■ 

culture, the yearly yield of whieh for the period 1892-96 was-—- . - , ■ ' /y - 


he husbandry of Bosnia hi' 1he_ friiitv • I 

diieh for tbe xieriud 1892-96 was-— » , - g;;; 

luercabe iuT eeiiL ■ ’ 


Black dama(.mH 

Oeiitn»u*.s. 

1,149,4.29 

Increase juT-rfout ' 
oil ISSlI-Sfj. . 

94 ‘80' -"■'Abg:.; 

Other stone fruit . 

140,926 

240‘-H)' ; 

Keriiol fruit ... 

*209,457 

•20*6(> A-; 

Nuts . ■ ■ 

18,4/6 

91 T8' ^ 

Tropical fruits (only in Herze- 
govina) .... 

7,402 

280*57 

Grapes (princiixilly in Herze- 
govina) . ! . , 

64,549 

’ 73 MO ' 


1 


The following table shows the supply and distribution of eatlh' 
&0.V iiccording to the census of 1895 : — ■ • , 




I For every 
Number 1 lOOAgri- 
to a Ivilo- cultural 


QUUUOn OI ViUilC, - . i r- ..-r ' 

■ ' b ‘ T h-- y ■ 

. ' ? 

for every*- ' h-' ' ' 

LOOAgri- Tor cent, I ■ ' v--; “y 

cultural hjcrr*a.-^e * . '. ‘b'-' '-'b't- : 

Inliabi-- siuce IsTi-lt' 

tanis, - ' ',r' .'-b:!' ? 


Hon.es, Asses, and Mules 289,626 4*69 1 17*80 4S'6S | . “A J 

Horned cattle . . 1.417,341 27*77 102*81 85*98* ‘ ^ ^ Km 

Sheep. . . . 3; 230, 720 63*32 233*22 284*62) '' ' 

Goats .... 1,4-47,049 28*36 104*46 177*15 | . . . 

8wim .... 662,242 12*98 47*80 53*88 i ' ' ' 'V ' 

Beeliiv.s . . . 110,061 2*75 ; 10*83 26*20 j , , . J 

Mxuliig forms an important branch of the industry <if Bohuia, A ^ \V * 

Tht melallilerous beds kmovn from oJdtn Umes have sini*c the , ] I 

Austro-Hungarian occupation been iaken in hand, ami furtlier - z'X.- » ' 

openiugs have been made, hrst in 1881 by the Mining Oonipany of ' " "'7' 9 

Bosnia, an undertaking taken over by the State in 1886. " i*'’ 

The mining output in 1S98 was — ' x' 1 


239,626 
1,417,341 
3,230, ( 20 
1,447,049 
662,242 
140,061 




ken ill hand, ami furtlier 'ggb: b yd 

by the Mining Oonipany of ’ b . " 'A', 
lie State in 1886. •' " 


Extra- 

or<iinar,v. 


Expenditure. 

Ocn t)'al G ( » V ovm ne iit 
.'Ministry of the Interior 
,, ,, Finance 

,, ,, Justice, 

,, Buildings 


llcveime.. 

Central Governineut 
Ministry of the Inteiior . 

,, ,, Finance 

. ■ j, • ,, Justice, • 

,, Buildings 


143,606 

675.242 

sifoisr 

66,921 

203,605 


151,974 

709,198 

530,840 

71.405 

265,408 


I 1,608,561 320,264 1,728, -325 


Kjb’"'" 


' 1,249 

102.358 
1,398,230 
4,896 
226,728 




■ Total . - . 1 1,733, 467 

The entire area is laid out 113 follows 


1,249 

102,358 

1,398,902 

4,93S 

'226,728 

1,734,175. 


1 QiiauUty, 

tpiintals. 

Fallow eox>por ore . . 5,380 

Copper ore . . . 37,850 

Iron ore . , . 585,327 

Oliromc or<‘ , . . 4,530 

Manganese ore . . 53,196 

Zinc ore . . . . 100 

Pyrites .... 2,404 - 

. Brown coal . . . 2,7X1,835 

Ilcctol. 

Salt spring - . . 1,177,708 

The smelting works yielded in 1S9S 

Quantity, 

Quintals. 

Mercury .... .40*5 

Pure copper . . 1,489 


t'alue in, Flonics 

B3/J50 . ' 
23,546 • , 
128,357 ■■ 


b.Yt, b/f ' 

b-y'bb;A‘ 

t * ' A ' ‘ 9 ‘ 


b, « . AA- « 

ic.;’ro ■ , 

93,ir>i - ■ "y’4V, 

2f!0 ' "" 

5fi6,324 ,,, ; 




, Plough-land -'b - 
Garden ground - 
Sfoa.dptv> . 

> ¥tnoyard' ^ .>/' 

'Y PasturtV:;,-; -.t! 


''■;;Vb?-Abi,:- Steadpi 
o " ' ¥hmya 
b'Y'Pastiirt 

iSibb^b-b^Tood-: 

v-uj, '--ri 


Square ■ - Percentaixe 
'KilauiCTirey. of Total Ato 

11,032 21*63 

483 0*95 

bA'bASpi65 " '6*79 ■ ' 

. • - 59 , 0*'ll • 

bbbb;:;a;41S-b-'---bT6*5p /:'b; 


Mercury . 

Pure copper . . , , ....... 

CoppeiAvares . ■ - A- 490- . ; ’ 

Raw iron . . 135,365 505,025 ' b ; Ag A" ^ ‘ ,bx || 

Castings. . . . 9,419 106,675'-/ ^ I] 

' Martini II gots , . A -' .86,694, A'...x;y /- 

Rolled iron , , 8.5,109 737,470 ‘ - ' ^ 'A f 

Salt from evaporation . 144,96*2 3,120,264 * ^ AxtA;’' | 

Tile total value of the products oi* the smelting works was accord- ’ A ' ;AA: ' '\|# I 

ingly 2,588.080 Ibririh, or, after dedneiioti otAvaste Ktiitfs ttom . ^ I 

smiiliing, 2,138,943 Itorins. ’ The mining output amounted to the : A" ‘'fA. ‘ | 

Yh-lue of 889,073 tionTis, an iptnm^e 0f.ll per cent, mthh value of Abf. | 

the preeeditig year’s output , y.. ^ | 

The chief industries are w’eaving, leatJier, aiKl'iiietal wwkAb; 4'^ I 

carried on hy the 'workmen in their owni houses. The Oovernmeni ‘ ',5 | 

/ J has set some workshbus of its own' with a view i 


499.- 
135,365 
9,419 
' 86,694 
.8,5,109 
, 144,96*2 


Value in FioHp'w. 
' “'9,g};5 

- 109;S4;9.'' 
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' h'W'L' and .steel-'vvoi'kSj .0110 papcjr and oue ainnnmia and soda .faotojyj 
.arid 0116 loiiuHral'oii Min ery.' - ' ^ , 

■ iM iospet't uf foreign trade Bosnia and Herzegovina liayo since 
1B82 . 1)0011 Included iu tke cuHtoUis and eonimercial system of 
A ushia- Hungary, to tlm extinctiou of all inlermedialB irn]>osts, 
Sini'O 1S9S s]jecif.il statistics have lieoii drawn up respecting its 
trade also with Austria and Hungary. According to these statistics 
tiui most important artielcs of export are wood, 722,000 centners; 
coal and turf, 373,000 centners ; fruit, 417,000 centners ; minerals, 

217.000 eoiitners ; soda, 124, 000 centners ; iron and steel, 82,000 
centners; cattle, 324,000 head. Other articles of export are 
chemicals, dyeing and taiming stutfs, tobacco, sugar-heet, and 
kitc-licn - salt! The import consists princii)ally of food spills, 
nhhOOO centners; biiilding materials, 228,000 centners ; drinks, 

90.000 uontners ; sugar, 45,000 centners ; besides iiiachiiiery, 
glass, fats, clothes, vvooden and stone wares, and otlier products of 
industry. Tlic total export in 1 898 amounted to 3, SOI, 7 59 centners ; 
the total import to 1,937,291 centners. Of this trade nearly 19 
■per cent, was absorbed in the intercourse with Austria-Hungary 
by lughways and transport ; 46 per cent, by the State railways of 

' Bosnia and Herzegovina. ^ i 

Ilf 1898 tlie total length of the railways was 877 kilometres, or 
176 kilometres of railway to every 10,000 kilometres of the land. 
In 3 898 the total length oJ‘ the telegiupli lines was 2840 Idlometres, i 
or 71S2 kilometres' length of wire -line. Both are under fState j 
administration. i 

Tlnu't) is a national bank in Sarajevo with a joint stock of 
10,00-0,000 fluiiis, also oariying on a liyt)otliecary credit busine.ss 
and nianuging the wholesale" trade of the tobacco factories. Thero 
Jire savings bunks in Banjaluka, Bjelina, and Ereka — all in stock's 
(340,000 iiorinK joint stock), with a deposit, at the end of 1897, 
of 741,000 florins. 

AvvmnuriEs.--ITaU 2 JleTgehnme dcr Volksmhlungeii, 1879, 1SS5, 
find Erijdnmse dcT ViehzdhltMgen, 1879, 1895. — Btuauss. 

bstorreioliiscli. iind ungarLschen Staatsangehorigen in Eos^ 
nipu und dcr Herzegovina," 8tatistkche MonaisBchrift^ Yieniia, 
Bimwescih in Z\ u, H. Oflicial, 1887. — Beiirag zur 
'Kf.sintmsH tUr Erduyerstdthn Bomkns, Ofticial, 1887. — Die Lamd- 
mHimkift in B, u. If, (Official, 1899. — has Ikiermdrwesen m 
. B, IL, since 1879. OlFicial, 1899 . — Jahresherichte iiher das 
Bejy- nnd HiUtenmsen in B. n. If (in the Austrian Periodical fiir 
’Bergr und Hilttenwcsen). Annual. — LninviG. JDlo MiiLerah 
qmllr-n fa B. ti, JJ.~-Bi.isnia und licrmjomna auf der MilUniwms- 
dusHkUung in Bndaimt^ 1896. (k. T. I.-S.) 


Bosnia Seraj* See Seilubvc. 
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were ' registered at tlio port, and there were ‘76 iisMij ' 
boats, eiiiploying. over 2200 hands. There are also n 


boats, ein, ploying, over , 'iiw .uanas. . 'There are also a 
dee|>sea iishing and steam trawling fleet (40 vessels in 
1801)). Ill 1898 Mi valued at £87,672 was landed hero 
Population (1891), 14,570; (1901), IDjBGT. 


ilSce PisuEY Thompson. lUstonj and JnUqnities of Boston 
Boston, 1856 . — AYheeleil The Ifistori/ of the Fcns\f 
Linmlnshire {civa)y, yiii.). 33oston, 1897, 


Bostorij, capital of the commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A., is situated in lat. 42*" 21' K. and Ions 

71“ *1' W Tt IS fifth irj nrnvnlotirm mvirmrv w. 


71 “ 3' W. It is fifth in population ainoug the cities of 
the United States, second in commerce and perhaps in 
w^ealtli also, and richest in historic associations. In 1890 
the population was 448,477, and in 1900 it vvas 560 892, 
The death-rate in 1890 was 23 '4, and in 1900 it was 20*l' 
Of the total population in 1900, 274,922 were males^ 
285,970 females; 363,763 native-born, 197,129 foreign- 
born: 12,809 w-ere coloured (of whom 1 1,591 were negroes) 
Out of 176,068 males, twenty-one years of age ami over 
8111 w-ere illiterate (unable to wuite), of whom 7701 -were 
foreign-born. Out of 82,580 foreign-born males, twenty- 
one years of age and over, 43,331 were naturalized, 3637 
had filed their fii:st naturalization pampers, 24,119 were 
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;;k BostOflj ‘a municipal and parliamentary borougli and 
p;:.':.' , seaport of Lincolnshire, England, 4 miles from the montlr 

■ .. <4 the river ’Wlthuni, and 107 miles N. of London by rail. 

7 8int.e about 1884 it has been growing in importance as a 

’ u’ommcn’cial and hshing |.»ort, a result due principally to 
Tf ' ' the coustructiori (1882-84) of a new dock some 7 acres in 

;b extent, with an entrance lock giving vessels of 3000 tons 

. access to the quay sides. In 1880-87 the bed of the 
■7‘-' 7 river (for 3 miles) behnv the towm was deepened to 
7 '.; ,,' 7 . '; . 27 feet, and a new cut of 3 miles in length made at 

■•‘v-kj : . -its mouth into deep w’-ater. Further, an iron swung rail- 
L- .4 ' way bridge, 126 feet long, was tlirown acro.ss the river 
! - . ' between the Great Northern railwa.y and the dock. Aliove 
yp-'y.p ■ -Bbston the river tvas improved and the Grand Sluice 
/i'.k/yyk dcefiened in 1881-83. A repairing .slipway capable of 
Up, y- V taking, vessels of 800 tons, has been constructed.' The 
.. U kf parish church “was further restored in 1874-91. dAjr. 
7 ’i"' L: whig Avas added to the hospital in 1887. Eecent 
p- '.v: p!':. .buildiiigs include a church (1885), two grain w^arehoiises; 

Lrk'^d fishdrarkets at the dock, a nieinorkl liall (1893), a 
.1 k son^snen's and flshermen’s institute (1892), and an endowed 
/;®Wdleu1ass girls’ school. There are engineering works,, 
ami tobacco factories. The imports, prim 
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aliens, and the citizen .ship of 11,493 was returned as iin- ‘-ff'g 
known. The so-called Boston metropolitan district, popu- , 
larly termed Greater Boston,” comprises thirty cities and , 
towns within a radius of 10 miles (generally speaking) 
from the State . House, having a population .hi 1900 of • ; U; 
1,128,704, or 40*23 percent, of the population of the state. 
Projects have been mooted for giving this district som’c ' t 
form of political unity, and already the metropolitan prin- 
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B L%^|jnory, and nmufactured goods, increased from district, embracing twelve cities and twenty-hve towns ; and .. 

1883 'tp £175,725 in 1887, and to £349,712 the metropolitan' water district, composed of the cities 3Jad 
declined to £261,873 in 1809, In 1885 towns within a lO-miles’ circuit of the State .House. The ip 
4n2l tons’ clmred r ; ih 1 899. . 21 3 a# , 
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/'SA and in subsequent Acts. It now compreiiends a 

mayor, elected for a term of two years (annual saJarj, 
$iO,00d), and a city council, coin posed uf a board of 
-T iikk^nneai, tliirteen members, elected annually (salary, f ] 500 
’ each)) and a common eoimcil of seveiitydive members, 
three from each ward, also elected annnayy (salary, $300 
are vested the executive powei's of 
'■ the city, and the legislative, powers are vested in the city 
council, to be exercised by eoncurrent vote. The mayor 
appoints, subject in most cases to confirmation by the board 
of aldermen, all heads of departments, boards, and cominis- 
sions with the exception of the police coinuiissioners, who 
^ are appointed by the governor of the commonwealth. 3'he 
mayor has tlie veto power over acts of the board of alder- 
,tiion and of the common council, and, in matters involving 
the expenditure of money, of the school committee. A 
two-thirds vote of all tlie members of both branches of the 
city council or of the school committee will override the 
mayoi's veto. The school committee is an independent 
body, having both executive and legislative fimctions, ^ 
subject in its expenditure of money only to the mayor’s 
veto. It is composed of twenty-four members, elected for 
terms of thi’ee years, eiglit members: annually, including 
such women as may qualify for that purpose. There is a 
superintendent of schools (salary, $4200), and a board of 
supervisors, six members (salary, $3780 each), to which 
women are eligible, elected by the school committee 
annually, the duties of the latter being to examine the 
schools in detail at stated intervals, and to conduct the 
annual examinations of pupils. The total expenditure for 
schools and schoolhouses in 1900-1901 was $3,714,446.26 ; 

net running expenses for the same period, $2,676,098.70 * 

number of pupils, 88,852 ; net rate per scliolar, $32.96 ; 
number of school buildings in 1901, 224; value of school 
• huildiiigs (nominal), $12,637,300. According to the 
' ■ census of 1900, there were in the city 143,858 persons of 
scliooi age (5 to 20 years inciusivo). Tiie total eui'rent 
expenses of the city for 1900 were estimated at $30,000,000. 
Tlie net city debt in 1901 was $51,385,763.44. Tlie 
viilnation of tlie city, real and personal, taxable property, 
in 1900 (1st ]\Iay) was $1,129,175,832, an increaso of 
$330,400,000 in twenty-live years. The valuation of pro- 
perty held by religious, charitable, literary, and scienthie 
corporations, exempt from taxation, was : real, $21,508,300, 
and personal, $24,665,020. 

The Boston public library, founded 1852, is one 
of the oldest free libraries in the country, and the 
• largest, with the possible exception of the Library of 
Congress at Washington, The building (1888-95) is of 
stone, in the Italian Eenaissance style, and of dignified 
fagades, quadrangular in shape, surrounding a court, with 


richly designed and embellished marble entrance hail. The 


walls at the head of the main staircase were decorated by 
' H, Piivis do Ghavannes, and there are mxuul pjaintings in 
, other rooms and corridors by Edwin A. Abbey, E.A., 
illustrating “The Quest of the Holy Grail/’ and by John 
. ' B, Sargent, E.A., depicting the struggle of Judaism with 
' polytheism. The cost of the building, with subsequent 
interior alterations, was $2,500,000. The annual cost of 
|}/p^;;huaintenance of the library is $255,000, appropriated by 
/ ’r Other valuable and important 4ib- 

’V /; raries, private institutions, but hospitable to scholars, are 
the BovSton AthemeUni, founded in 1807 y 


a new State House, built (1889-97) in tlie rear of, and- 
connected wltii, the “Buliincli Front,” the State House ■ 
designed by Gharioa ‘ Bulfinch, the jiioncor American 
y.rcliitect, built in 1795, Bosl.fin is the seat of various 
collegiate institutions — the Boston university (cbartt-a\'.d 
1869), embracing a college of liberal aits, schools of law,, 
theology, and medicine, and a graduate school of 4 irls 
and sciences; the Massacliiisetts institute of te.ehnology 
(founded 1865), comprising eiglit laboratories, an<l includ- 
ing six large buildings, workshops, and a gymnasium ; . tlie ' 
medical school, the dental school, the school of veterinary 
medicine, and the Bussey institution, or school of agri- 
culture and horticulture, all of Harvard University, the.’ 
remaining departments of which arc in the college build- , 
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many (1852) ; the Massachusetts normal art school (1878) ; » ■ 

Boston college (1860), Eoman Catholic; and $t doinrs i;’; • 

theological seminary (1880), Eoman Oatholie. Boston : 


also sustains numerous art schools, wliile the irmseunt of 


line arts (founded 1870), with its school of drawing - • . '/j/. 

and painting (1876), is one of the most important 

institutions of its kind,, w’-ell endowed, richly stored with ‘ ' ’V - 

collections of painiings, vstatuaiy, and oljjocts of ' 

maintained at a high standard. As a musical centre. 

Boston has long been recognized, 
musical training schools is the Hew 
of music (incorporated 1870), the 

The Boston sympihony orchestra, composed of picked ' , 



musicians, organized in 1887, and sustained by the ’nmnh/ 
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, iron arid steel- worksj one paper aud one liiu^noJiia am! soda .factory, 
and fnj.c niinerol-oil I’oftnery/ 

hi j’C^pi-rt of fuvei^^ii trade TjOsdci a.tid Bej^'ie.a'ovixia Icivc Kiiicc 
ISfcJ' iH’cit foriuded in tlje onstofn* ;iiid coi,ai)H'i'cia] syst;ein of 
AuHlii-i-Hifiigary, to the t*xuiir1ion of nl] lHteniicdiate/ijiJ].*osis, 
8ii!ra ’JSSiS special stfUihiit3S have )h'cu ilmvrn up ros]»i its 
trade aKo 'wH li Ausl vin and J-1 uni;a->y. Accoialiiig 1 o these statist ics 
tju3 an ».Hfe itii portal !t articles ot‘ oxjiort are wood, '7‘2id,000 oeiitrua-.s; 
itofil and turf, dfipoOO centners; fruit, 41 7, 000 centners; niinerals, 
‘JI7.U00 cHiit noi'h ; wtda, I’JLOOO ceninms; injii ami steel, tS2,UOU 
crutnors ; <^atiie, 3*41,000 he<ni« Other arUtdes of ex}!Oii am 
oheaheals, (Iyeiii,a^ and tanniipy stulIs, toh.'ureo, biugai'-beet, and 
kit<*hcui - Kali. The import consists princi]ially of food stiitls, 
tOCfOGO eeutners; building materials, 24t^,000 h'Utucrvs; drinks, 
SnXOOO ceiiiaiej's ; sugar, 4a,U00 ot‘iitiic)-.s ; lieside.s inaeliineiy, 

, glass, fa-ts, e'hOdios, woodi'ii and stone wares, and otber products of 
industry. The total ('Xjiort in 1 893 amoanlcd to ,7r»9 centners ; 
the total import to 1.937,291 centners. Of this trade nearly 19 
per cent, was a.b.se»rl>ed in the intereotirsc w’itli Austria- Hungary 
, by liigliways and tTans]jort ; 46 jun’ eeiil. by tlie Hi ate raihvavs of 
Ikisnia and Heivwgovina. 

■in 1898 the total lerigtdi of tlic madways was 877 kilometres, or 
' l'7U id 1 on iotresi (.if railway to every lO.OuO ]d]<iinctres of tlie land, 
in 0^98 the total lengtli of the tcihgrapli lines was 2840 kilometres, 

, oy 71'82 Idlometres'" jeiigtb of wire -line. Tjotii are under iStatc 
rcadminhdwatioii. ■■■ 

"irhere is a national bank in Sai'jijcna.) with a joint st{ajk of 
10,0009440 doriiis, also carrying on a hypothecary credit hiiHiuess 
and inanaging the wliolesale trade of the inba-cco factories. Tliere 
are . savings banks iti .Banjaluk.a, Bjeliiia., and .Breka — all in stocks 
BTdKOOO iliirijis joint stiu/k), witU’a deposit, at the end of 1897, 
r*f 741.000 lloriiis. 


wero registered nx Hm port, and there were 76 fisJnng 
boats, employ hig aver 2200 iiaiids. There are also, a 
’dee|>"sea< fishirig aDci steam trawliiig fleet (40 vessels ia 
1899). la 1898 tisli valued at .€87, 672 was landed Imre. 
I’opul ation ( 1 8 9 1 ), 1 4, 5 70 ; ( 1 90 1 ), 1 5, 6 6 7 . 

Sea jhsHjnr Tuumpsok. History and Jntifjuities nf Boston, 
Bo.st'on, lsr>C.— WinsKLEii. The JHstojif -fy the Fens of Bouth 
JFncoImJdre {ohiij), XU,). Boston, 1897. 




Boston^ capital of the commonwealth of hla.ssa- 
chusetts, Tj.S.A., is situated in lat. 42" 21' 'N, and Jong. 
7r 3' W, It is hfth in population among the cities of 
the United States, second in coniinerce and p»erhaps in 
wealth also, and rid test in historic assoeiatioiis. In 1890 
the population was 448,477, and in 1900 it wvis 560,892. 
The death-rate in 1890 vras 23*4, and in 1900 it was 20*1, 
Of the total population in 1900, 274,922 were males, 
285,970 females ; 363,7 63 native-born, 1 97, 1 29 foreign^ 
born ; 1 2,809 were coloured (of whom 1 1,59 1 were negroes). 
Out of 176,068 males, t^venty-bne y^ears of age and over, 
8111 were illiterate (unable to write), of whom 7701 iverc 
foreign-born. Out of 82,580 foreign-born jnales, twenty- 
one years of age and over, 43,331 were naturalized, 3637 
had filed their first naturalization papers, 24,119 were 
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der FoIkszdJihau/en, 1879, 1885, 
ami 1895. — Brgehiisse eUr Vieltzdhhumjc-n^ 1879, 1895. — STHAtJS.s. 

Die usteiTeicliiseh. imd ungariseheji Staatsangebbrigai in Bos- 
nh-ii iind der Herzegovina,” Bintistische MowUsschrift^ Vienna, 
1897. — Lhm Bauv'csc-n m B, %i, IL Olliciab 1887* — Beitrag znrr 
Smrdmss (hr ErzlageTstiitten Bosniens. Official, IS87. — Hie Land- 
■nurtJrjchaJ't rn B. u. If. Olfieiai, 1899. — Das Veter mar ivcscu hi 
B; n. JL, .qima' 1879. Officia], 1B99. — Jakresherkkie ulcr dns 
Berg- nnd Huttcmcesen in B. a. }J. (in the Aiistriaii Periodical fiir 
Berg' und Hiittenwesen). Annual. — Lvdwjo, Hie Mimral- 
iliiMm in B. n. If . — Bosnia 'nn.d /lerzcgorlna wvf der MiUmiurns- 
iumtellmty In Budapest, 1896. (k, t. ’L-s.) 
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Bostoilg a municipal and ]Kir!iameidary fiorougb and 
seaport of Ijbjcnbjslilre, England, 4 miles from tlu^ mouth 
of the river Witham, and i07 miles N. of Londoji by rail, 
Bin'ee about 1884 it has been growing in importance as a 
coiurnerdfil and fishing port, a result duo primipally tf> 
the constructiem (1882-84) of a new dock some 7 acres in 
extern,, with an entrance Jock giving vessels of 3000 tons 
.access to the quay sides. In 1880-87 the bed of tJie 
'.river , (for 3 miles) below the towm was deepened to 
27 feet, and a new^ cut of 3 miles in length made at 
its - moath into deep water.- Further, an iron swing vail- 
, wn} biidge, 126 feet long, xvas tlirowm aci’oss the river 
.between the Great Northern railway and the dock. Above 
Boston the river w'as improved and the Grand Sluice 
^ieepemod in 1881-83. A repairing slipway capable of 
.taking x^essels of 800 tons lias been consinieted. The 
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aliens, and the citizenship of 11,493 %vas returned as ini- 
known. . Tire so-called Boston metropolitan district.- 'nopii- 




i. . jmrirtiji church was further restored in 1874-91. A known. The so-called Boston metropolitan district, popii- ' ‘ /'I 

I " ■ y, was added to the hospital in 1887. Becent larly termed Greater Boston/^ comprises thirty cities and ■ ^ 
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UM V ,,17/ .in. 1801. but declined to €261.873 in 1899. In 1885 towns wiiK-ln o in_mihw m* , . . 7 " ' 
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, l'.)raiiclies, ainl in .subsuqiient It now coinpreheiuls a 

ina.yoi% , elected for , a term oC two years (ammal salary^- 
flOjOOO), and a city couTicilj cojnposed of a board of 
altlermenj tliirteeii uiembers, elected aiinnally (.salaiy, $1500 
eacdi), and a coiiiinon tronneil of seventy-five ineiiibers, 
three fruiii each ward, rdso elected annimlly (salary, $SOO 
each). In the mayor are. vested the executive powers of 
the city, a,ud the legislative ponan's are vested in tlic eiiy 
council, to be exercised by concurrent vote. The riUtyor 
appoints, subject in most cases to coofinnatiou by the hoa,rd 
of aldermen, all lieads of departments, boards, and commis- 
sions with the exception of the police commissioiiei's, who 
are appointed by the governor of the cominonweulth. The 
niayor has the ^nto power o^'er acts of tJie board of alder- 
' men and of the conimon council, and, in matters involving 
the expenditure of money, of the school committee. A 
two-thirds vote of all tlie mei ulcers of both branches of the 
city council or of the school committee -will override the 
mayor’s veto. The school committee is an independent 
l)ody, having both executive and legislative functions, -’ 
' subject in its expenditure of money' only to the mayor’s 
veto. It is composed of twenty-four members, elected for 
terms of three years, eight members aunuaJly, including 
such wn>!ncii as may (pialify for tliat purpose. There, is a 
superintendent of schemls (salary, |4-200), and a board of 
supervisors, six members (salary, |3780 each), to wbicli 
women are eligi.]>le, elected ]jy the school conmiittee 
annually, the duties of the latter being to examine the 
schools in detail at stated intervals, mid to conduct the 
annual exa.minations of |)Upiis. The total expenditure for 
schools and, sc]i.oollious(?s in 1900-1901 was $3,7 14.-, 446.26 ; 
net running ex|>eiises for the same period, $2,676,008.70; 
number of pupils, 88,852; net rate per scholar, $32.96 ; 
number of s<4joo 1 buildings in 1901, 224 ; value of school 
buildings (nominal), $12,637,300. Acco.rdiLig to the 
census of 1900, there were in tlie city 143,858 persons of 
school age (5 to 20 years inclusive). The total current 
expenses of the city for 1900 were estimated at $30,000,000. 
The net city debt in 1901 was $51,385,763.44. The 
^'ahiation of tlie city, real and personal, taxable }> 3 'operty, 
in 1900 (1st May) was $1,1 29,175,832, an increase of 
$330,400,000 in twenty-live years. The valuation of pro- 
perty held liy religious, charitable, literary, and Bcieiitiiic 
corporations, exempt from taxati('m 3 was: real, $21,508,300, 
and personal, $24,665,020. 

Tiie Boston ])ublic library, founded 1852, is one 
r>f the oldest free libraric.ss in the country, and tlio 
largest, with tlie possible oxce])tion of the Library of 
Congress at Washington, The building (1888-95) is of 
stone, in the Italian llciiaissance style, and of dignilied 
facades, quadrangular in shape, surrounding a court, with 
richly designed and embellished marble entrance liaJh Tlic 
walls at the liead of tlie main staircase were decorated by 
M. Puvis de Chavaniies, and tliere are mural ]>aiiitings in 
other rooms and corridors by Edwin A. Abbey, H.A., 
illustrating “The Quest of the Holy Q-rail,''’ and hy John 
, S.. Sargent, E..A., depicting the struggle of Judaism with 
polytheism. The cost of the buiidiug, with subsequent 
interior alterations, was $2,500,000. The annual cost of 



a new State House, built (18894)7) in the reaiv of, ' and 
eonnected with, the ^"'Bullinch Front,'” the State Houho 
designed- by Charles . Eulrlnch, the pioneer American 
architect, built in 1795. Boston is the seat of various 
eoliegiato institutions — the Boston university (chartered 
1869), embracing a college*, of liberal arts, schools of law, 
theology, and medicine, and a graduate school of arts 
and sciences ; the ’Mas»saelnisetts institute of tixlniology 
(founded 1865), com] >ri sing eight laboratories, and includ- 
ing six large buildings, workshops, and a gymnasium.; the 
medical school, the dental schooh the school of veterinary 
medicine, and the Bussey institution, or school of agri- 
culture and horticulture, all of Harvard University, the ' 
remainiug depiirtments of which are in the college build:.: 
i]}gs at Cambridge ; the Massachusetts college of pliai: ' 
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macy (1852) ; the MassacImsettB normal art school (1873) ; 

Boston college (1860), Roman Catholic ; and Bt John’s 
theological seminary (1880), Boman Catholic. Bpstoii 
also sustains numerous art schools, while the musturm of 
tine arts (founded 1870), with its school of drawing 
and painting (1876), is one of the most important 
institutions of its kind, well eiidoAved, richly stored ^^dth 
collections of paintings, statuary, and objects of verki^ and ; 
maintained at a high strmdard. As a nnisical ctnitro 
Boston has long been recognized. Chief among, its 
musicai training schools is the New England conservatory p , " i| 

of music (incorporated 1870), the largest in the cdmitiy* 

The Boston symphony orchestra, composed of picked ^ 

musicians, organiml in 1887, aud sustained by the muni- jyy ; 

hcence of a ..u.uw 4' " ‘ 

each season 
public rehearsals. 
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iL;>wcr eltVl), w- for mnneu. <!")[ drarelicpi thore are -1)6 — 
:]28 Prutesta;rit;, 4S^ Boiiiun (Ifitliolie, uad ID .rowisli >syiia- 
.^mgUe,s, The jlomaii €alli«'>lie cliiircljop outonmber those 
■ of any si ogle Protestant d(;uoiiiiintti.ou, the largest among 
tlm hitler- -ihirlj^-eiglit — iK-ijigc-rediteh to the lliiitists; the 
Cuugregational Triiii.tari.ans juul the MetliodivSfc EpivSeo- 
palians conie next ^Yit]}. thirty-six each; the i'-^rotestant Epis- 
eo]>aha.Ji.s^ thirty-four ; ;uk 1 the Congregational I'uitarian.s, 
twtmty-iive. In {.oahate (diaritieSj philanthropic and bene- 
fleent woi'k, Boston annually expends large sums through 
ragaui nations o.f various classes. There an" about 300 of 
rliese boilleSj nr om* society for every ISOO persons in tlie 
city., The charitable capital has been estimated at upwards 
of Jl'/.OOOsOOO, and the annual contribution of citizens 
for ehari table and f)erievoleiit |mrp(>sus at .more than 
^OOOjOOt). The Associated Ciiarities of Boston is an in- 
corporated orgauizatioii (1881), with a central office, and 
district offices in various sections, oiuploying niirneroiis 
paid agents and ^^oiunteer assistants, the objects of which 
aj’C to secure the concurrent and harmonious action of the^ 
dillercnt ciiarities of the city. Among the larger and more 
important of the benehceiit iustitutions are thirty-three 
.thoroughly equip|)ed special liospitals, and three general 
.hospitals, the- latter including the Massachusetts general 
hosjirfal, and the Massacimsetts homceopathic ].iosj)ital. 

' The fovtdgn commerce of Boston is second only to that 
of Ne*w York. The exports for the year o.iiding SOtli June 
JDOl, valued at $143,708,268, were the largest in the 
■Ihs.tory'.'of,- ■ the .■ port ; ■■■ the in,i]30rtB were .$6 ■ The 
^ ]J*)|.ggregate foixugn conimerct^ foj’ 1900, $192,608,536, shows 
Irul^itcL increase in a f|iiarter of a century, or since- 1875, of 
^9,760,279. Neajdy one-fourth of the entire American 
SOSj-ts of the various meat and dairy jiroducts classed as 
Host Oil ending 30tli June 1899, passed 

of LihioliY first placu among American 

of the rivei’ WithanP^’'" ^■‘‘'fhle. It is the largest wool 

Bince about 1 884- itd^-tgest .llsii market in the country, in each 
'' commercial ami ti^oe woild to London, The ocean tonnage 
tlic construction 4iie foreign trade in the year ending 

'.extent with pAK)0 aggregated 4,145,187 tons ; the steamship 
-access^ to tl' ports xvere 973. In conne.sion with 
ri rer (for >service there has been built up between Boston 
27 ^Yet. passenger service of increasing proportions. 

• The 'arrivals in the coastwise trade in 1900 were 10,436, 

’ iiu aggregate tonnage of 8,244,860 tons. In various in - 
, 1^^". dustries the census of 1895 showed §77,064,107 of capital 
invested. The great railway syBiems having their terminals 
in Boston— the Boston and Maine (with which are eon- 
, solidated’ the former ’ Eastern ; the Boston and Lowell 
, ; systems, ex'-tending into Few^ Hampshire and Canada, and 

■- the Fitchburg and Hoosac tuimol system), entering on the 
x; ' north side -of the city ; tlio Hew York, New Haven, and 
’ .^ILirtford (controlling by lease the Boston and Providence, 
tile OM Colony, and the New England railways), and the 
’7;. ! ' Boston and Albany (New York Central) systems, ontoriim: 
The south side — now enter two immense stations- 
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for siibiu’ban tra-fliix Tiie length of tracks under the 
roof is 4 miles, and the uiiiuber of tra..ins using the stiitlo'u 
daily is 750 ; on Hundays 195. It was e^stimated m 1900 
tlia-t 50,000,000 passengei's were earned to and from Boston 
yearly upon tiie railway i-outes within a radius of 50 iniles : 
of 11 city. The street olectric cai', system is the niost 
exteiisive in the world, the total length of track lieiug 
337 miles, and the imniber of passengers unniially 
carripil uj>war(is of 190,000,000, Many of its ]ine;s 
pass through tlie heart of tlie city by tlie subwa}', an 
underground work built in 1895 - 98 to relieve the 
cougestiou caused by the junssure of cars and tinflic in 
sf.mie of the most crowded thoroughfares. The suliiway is 
about a mile and two-thirds in length, partly xvitli . four, 
tracks and partly with two. Grade crossings are avoided 
‘by means of interior loops, with sub-siibwaiys at junction 
}>oiiits. Tlie width of the four-track portion is 48 feet. 

The average height is 14 feet. 'Hie platforms at the 
stations are island platforms. The interior is liglited : 
tliroiighout by electricity, and thorouglily ventilated by 
fans. The subw'ay ivas built under the supervision of the 
Boston Transit Commission at a cost of $4,250,000 witMi« 
tile appropriation Ox^er 50,000,000 passengers are carried 
through it annually. The compensation paid by the rail- 
way company for its use is a sum per annum equal to 4| 

X>er cent, of its net cost. An elevated railway through 
portions of tlie <5ity, completed in 1901, is xvorked in cmi- 
iiexion with the surface system. 

Boston has a magnificent system of public parks, in 
addition to the .historic Couiinon in the heart of the city, 
w4dcli lias been a Coiunion almost since tlie founding of 
the town], ami the unique piublic garden separated from 
the Common by a single street. This system, a cliain of 
parlvS, embraces 2308 acres of picturesque lands, 12 6 ”9 
acres of ponds and rivers, 38*45 miles of drives, 70*01 , 
miles of walks, and 8*7 miles of rides. There are, besides, 
iiuiiim'ous playgrounds and separate parks. The cost of 
the system, including lands and construction, to January 
1900 was $16,627,033. In the outlying districts, mostly 
within the boundaries of Greater Boston,^^ is the larger 
metropolitan parks system, established Ijy the state, whicli 
embraces 9279 acres of forest or -woods, seashore, and 
river-bank reseiwmtions, and 17 miles of paih-rvays and 
boulevards, valued at $10,000,000. Notable additions to 
the pu].-)llc statut?s and monuments of the city are the 
moniiinent by Augustus St Gaudens to Colonel Bobert 
G-. Shaw (1895), commander of the hi'st enlisted coloured 
regiment in the Civil War, killed at its iiead while leading 
the assault on Fort 4Yagner in 1863; statues of General, 
afterwards Judge Charles Devems (189S), of Sir Henry 
Vane, in the vestibule of the public library, and of 
Admiral Earragut (1896); and a monument to John Boyde , 

07Eeilly (1892). A regular department of the city 
government is an art department, in charge of five com- ' ‘ , 

missioners, serving without pay, appointed by the mayor , . ,y /h' 
from candidates named by certain local art and literary ' ■; ■ , ' - > ;\'k 
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institutions, -without whose approval no work of art can ' ' A' 
become the property of the city, ^ >. (k. b.) ^ 
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parisli cliiircli restored, and a statue of the poetess, Joanna 
Baillie, a native, erected (1899), Population (1881), 1535 ; 
(1901), 3097. The parish of Bothwell, which contains coaT 
mines, quarries, and ironworks, embraces also the towms of 
Uddingston (5099), Bellshill (3330), and Holytowii (2811), 
and parts of two others, besides several large villac^es 
Population (1S81), 25,540 ; (1901), 45,901. ^ 

B@tCI)fSinip a town in lluinania, in the north of 
Moldavia, situated in tlie midst of a rich agricultural 
aud pastoral country. It has a commercial importance, 
being the town tlu'ougli uliicb goods from Poland and 
Galicia pass in transit for the sontlL There are extensive 
hour-mills equipped with modern appliances. The town 
of Botop/oi owes its name to a Tartar chief, Batiis or 
Bata Khan, grandson of Genghis Khan, wlio occupied the 
country in the 13t]i (century. There is a large colony of 
Arnienians. Population (1895), 33,000; (1900), 32,193. 

(1823-1889), Italian con- 
tralxissist and musical composer, was born at Crema in 
Lombardy on 24tli December 1823. He studied music 
at the hliiau Conservatoire, devoting liimself especially 
to the doii])le-l)ass, an instrument with which his name is 
principally associated. On leaving 'Milan he spent some 
time ill Ameri^ui and also occupied the position of principal 
double-bass in the theatre at Havana. Hbre his first 
opera, Colombo, was produced in 1847. In 

1849 he made his first appearance in England, playing 
double-bass solos at one of the Musictd Union concerts. 
After this be made frequent visits to England, and bis 
extraordinary command of bis unwieldy instrument gained 
him great popularity in Loinlon aud the provinces. Apart 
from his tririm|:)}is as an executant, Bottesini Tvas a eon- 
diietor of Europejin reputation, and earned some success 
as a composer, tLiougb his work had not sufiicieiit in- 
dividuality to survive the changes of taste and fashion. 
He was conductor at the Theatre des Italiens in Paris 
from 1855 to 1857, where his second opera, L'Assedio cU 
Firenze, was produced in 1856. In 1861 and 1862 he 
conducted at ]:Miermo, supervising the production of his 
opera Mcvrion Bdornie in 1862, and in 1863 at Barcelona, 
liuring these years he diversified the toils of conducting 
];)y repeated concert tours through the principal countries 
t4‘ Europe. In 1871 he conducted a season of Italian 
opera at the Lyceum Theatre in London, during which his 
opera All Baba was produced, and at the close of the year 
he was chosen by Verdi to conduct the first performance 
of which took placet at Clairo on 27th December 

1871. Bottesini wrote three operas besides those already 
mentioned ; II Biavolo della Notte (Milan, 1859); Vinci- 
giien'a (Paris, 1870) ; and Fro e Leandro {Tuhn, 1880), 
the last named to a libretto by Arrigo Boito, which was 
subsequently set by M^ancinelli. He also WTOte The Garden 
of Olivet, a devotional oratorio (libretto by Joseph Bennett), 
which was produced at the Norwich Festival in 1887, a 
concerto for the double-bass, and numerous songs and 
minor instrumental pieces, llottesini died at Parma on 
7th July 1889. (e. a. s.) 

Botzen (German, Bozen ; Italian, .£'oAawo) the chief 
town of the governiiient - district of the same name 
in Tirol, Airstria. Popuiiation (1890), 11,744 ; (1900), 
13,632; Catholic and German, with the exception of 
about 12 per cent, Italians. There is a garrison of 
1032 men. Botzen, which is the busiest commercial town 
in the German Tirol, owes a portion of its prosperity to 
its popularity, and that of the adjoining village of (dries, 
as a winter resort. This accounts for the handsome 
new district, with hotels and villas, which has grown up 
in the south-western outskirts of the town. Viticulture 
and the growth of fruit and vegetables, in which there 


is an important export trade not only to the neigh- 
bouring countries but to North Germany, Hussia, and 
Auierica, is the principal resource of the district, in 
addition to the important transit trade. 

die Crweeffiur die Perlhes^ 

(1788-1868), French geologist and antiquary, 
was born on lOtli September 1788, at Hethel, Ardennes, 
France. Hewvas the eldest son of Jules Armand Guillaiune 
Boucher de Grevecceur, botanist and customs officer, and of 
Etienne -Jeanne- Marie de Perthes (wiiose surname lie 
assumed in addition to his father’s). A fancy for a seafar- 
ing life was quenched in liim l^y a short experience at tlie 
age of thirteen, and in 1802 be (uitered Go\a 3 rnment employ 
as an officer of customs. His duties kept him for six 
years in Italy, wlience returning (in 1811.) he found i*apid 
promotion at home, and finally u'as appointed (Marcli 
1825) to succeed liis fatlier at Alibeviile, where lie 
remained for tlie rest of his life, being superaniuiated 
in January 1853, and dying at Amiens on 6th August 
1868. His leisure was ebieiiy devoted to the study 
of what was afterwards called the Stone Age, “ ante- 
diluvian man,” as be expressed it. By Ids collections of 
tlints gathered in Europe, Asia, and Africa, and by Ids 
monumental work AntiquAFes. celtuiiies et aodedAluvieimM ; 
Menioire mr Vvnd-ustrie primitive et leB ay'ts d leur origin 
(Paris, 1847, 1857, 1864, 3 vols.) he was the first to 
estalJisli the existence of man in the Qiiaternary period. 
His views met with little approval, till the English 
geologist.s, following .Falconer and Prestwick, p>rcniouiiced 
ill their favour. In 1863 and 1864 the discovery of 
luiman jawbones together with worked flints in the quarr}' 
of Mhulin - Quignon near Abbeville seemed to vindicate 
Boucher de Pei'tlies entirely, ]:>ut doubt was thrown on tlu‘ 
genuineness of the find, though not on tlie good faith of 
the discoverer, who was the same year made an officer of 
the Legion of Honour together with. Quatrefages his. 
champion, Eoiiclier de I’ertlies displayed activity in 
many other directions. He was the aiitlior of several 
tragedies, two liuioks of fiction, several works of travel, and 
a number of hooks on economic ^ind pJ.iil anthropic questiorus, 
e.g,, Opinion de Al. Chridophe Yigjieron mr 
et la liherte de convtnerce (1 S3 1-84), De la.< Misere (1840), 
De la Fenmie dans Vet at social, the. (1860). To his 
scientific books must be added a rather fantastic treatise : 
De la. creation : essai snr Voriame et la progression des 
cem (1839-41). 

See Alcuts Ledien. Boucher de Berthes; sa iHe, ses mivres, sa 
corresjjondance. Abbenlle, 1885. (j. m^.F.) 

dy a French department 

on the Mediterranean, washed by the Illidiie (whicli, dis- 
charging its waters into the sea, there forms a large delta),, 
by the Durance, a tributary of the Rhone, forming tbe 
N.E. frontier of the department, and by the Arc. 

Area, 2026 square miles, divided aiming 29 cantons and 109 
comniimes. The population, 604,857 in 1886, bad increased to 
734,347 in 1901. This increase is due in part to foreign iiumi- 
gratioii, mostly Italian, the contingent of which mounted froris 
42,955 in 1872 to 97,500 In 1896. Births in 1899, 16,683, of wliich 
2079 were iliegitimate : deaths, 17,834; mamages, 5031. In 1896 
the primary schools numbered 872, with 790,4)00 pupils ; 4 per 
cent, of the population was illiterate. The chief tcnvns are 
ilarseiiles (the capital, and the third city, of France), with 442,389 
inhabitants in 1896, Aix and Arles the sub-prefectures. The sur- 
face under cultivation in 1896 amounted to only 741,000 aere.s, 
of which 390,260 acres were plough-land and 61,750 acres in vines. 
The wheat crop in 1899 was of the value of £400,010, and the. 
other cereals also yielded but mediocre returns. The vine brought 
the department a revenue of over £1,043, 000. Among tbe other 
cultures may be mentioned olive, yielding (1898) £245,779 ; aud 
mulberry, £19,737. The sericultural procluct amounted to 2999 
ewts. The live, stock has largely increased since 1872, especially 
sheep. Out of 626,670 head in ail in 1899, 528,490 were sheep. 
The mineral jiroduction registered, in 1896, 364,000 tons oflignite 
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of tlie value of £132,000, aiui 03,500 tons of salt j^ot from the 
salt-pans of tlie coast. Mining in 1898 yielded 10,000 tons of iroii 
and cast-iron. Altogether, its gross returns exceeded the value ot 
£250,000 ; its principal centres are the forges and ahip-eiigineeiiiig 
works of Marseilles and Ciotat. Other industries are manufactures 
of oil, soap, glass, and chemicals. Including its traiiflit trade, ^ 
the comrriei'ce of Marseilles amounted in 1898 to the yalue ot 
£/S,200,000, more tlian a sixth of the g^meral eoinnierce of France, 
■vdiicli totalled the value of £440,000,000. 


BoHCicauitg Dionysius Lardner (com- 

inonly Icnown as Dion) (1822"-'1890)3 actoiomd playwright, 
was born in Diililiip 26th December 1822. His education 
wxs paatly gained in Dublin and p[Lrtly in. London. Before 
he Wvis twenty he was fortunate enough,' to make an iin- 
iiiediate success as a dramatist witlr his play, London 
Asmiram-cn^ which was produced at Covejit (iardeii on Itli 
Marcli 1841 with a cast that included Cdiarles Mathews, 
Barren, Mrs. Nesbitt, and Madame Vestris. It was given 
out to be from tdie pen of ^‘Mr. Lee Morton,’’ but all 
Boucicault’s succeeding plays ajjpeared under his own 
name. Amongst his most coiisi>icuous early successes 
were : Alma Maier (Haymarket, September 1842), Old 
Heads amd Yomig ILea/rts (Haymarket, November 1844), 
A School for Scheming (Haymarket, February 1847), and 
The Broken Vow (Olympic, February 1851). In June 
1852 lie made his first appearance as an actor, in a melo- 
drama of his owui entitled The Ycm^yire^ at the Princess’s 
Thedtre. Soon after this he went to the United States, 
where he remained (principally in New York) till 1855. 
A play of his called The Fox Iltmt was successfully 
jwocluced at Burton’s Theatre, New York, in November 
1853. In September 1860 he reaclied the climax of his 
career in the production of The Colleen Baavn at the 
Adelphi, a play that was hailed as one of tlie liest domestic 
dramas of the day^ T].ii.s ivas followed at the same 
theatre l\y The Octoroon in November 1861. Boiieicault’s 
next marked Biiecess \vas with Arrah-ria-Fogne^ at the 
Princess’s Theatre in Marcli 1865. in. tliis play he gave 
a nuisterly delineation r»f Irish charactf,?r in the part of a 
Wicklow carman, a. }>erformance which wmi Iiini tlic 
ropiitation of the best stage Iiislmian of his time. 
Plays, original and ada]>ted, flo'wed iti numbers from 
ids pen (luring the next ten years; until, after the pro- 
duction of The Shaughrann a-L 3.'Jrnry Lane iii Septcjnl')ei* 
1ST 5, ho re toned to New York, and -iinally made his 
home there. Previous to this he. had undertaken the 
partial or entire management of various Londo.n theatres, 
usually •with disastrous financial results. During the latter 
years of his life lie exercised a powerful iniiuence in the 
theatrical -world of Ne^v York, and was still pixditic in his 
output of original plays and adaptations. He paid occa- 
sional visits to London, where bis last appearance as an 
actor was made m his play. The Jilf at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre in 1886. He wis twice married, ]ii.s 
second ■wife being Agnes Eobert.son, the adoj>ted daughter 
of Charles Kean. He died i.n Ne-w York on 18th September 
1890. (m F. s.) 

a seaport of Algeria, on the Bay of Bougie, 
120 miles E. of Algiers, at the foot of Mount Guraya. 
It is the seat of a sub -prefecture in the department' of 
Constantine. It serves Central Kabylia, and is a centre 
for the commerce in oik, 'wools, hides, and minerals. The 
traffic of the port amounted in 1898 to 70,000 tons. The 
population in 1872 was only 7200, but, c^ing to the 
impulse given to colonimtion, it had increased in 1890 to 
12,380, and in 1900 to 14,290 (2510 PYeiich). 

Boy^yereay^ Adolphe William (1825- 

), French painter, was born at La Kochelle, 30th 

November 1825. From 1843 till 1850 he 4vent through 
the course of training at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and in 


1850 divided the Grand Prix de Koine scholarship with 
Baudiy, the subject set being ''Zenobia on the banks of 
the Amxes.” (5n his return from Koine in 1855 he was 
employed in decorating several aristocratic residences, 
deriving inspiration from the frescoes wdiich he had .seen 
at Pompeii and Plmculaneiim, and wdiicli had already 
suggested his “Idyll” (1853). He also began in 1847 to 
exhibit regularly at the Salon. “ The Martyr’s Triumph,” 
the body’ of St Cecilia borne to the catacon,ibs, was placed 
in the Luxembourg after being exhibited at the Great 
Exhibition of 1855"; and in the same year lie exhibited 
“Fraternal Love,” a “Portrait,” and a “bStudy.” The 
State subsequently comniissioned him to paint the emperor’s 
visit to the sufferers by -the inui.idations at Tarascon. In 
1857 Bouguereau received a -hrst prize medal. Nine of 
liis jianels executed in ^vax-paintiiig for the mansion of M. 
Bartholomy were much discussed — “Love,” “ Frieudsliip,” 
“Fortune,” “Spring,” “Summer,” “Dancing,” “Arion on 
a Sea-horse,” a Bacchante,” and the “ Four Divisions of 
the Day.” He also exhibited at tlie Salon “ The Ketiirn of 
Tobit” (now in the Dijon Gallery). 'While in anticjiie sub- 
ject's he showed much grace of design, in his “ Napoleon,” a 
work of evident labour, he betrayed a laeh of ease in the 
treatment of modern costume. M. Bouguereau subse- 
quently exhibited “Love lYouiided” (1859), “The Day of 
the Dead” (at Bordeaux), “The First Discord” (1861, in 
the Club at Limoges), “’Tlie Keturii from the Fields” 
(a picture in •which Thcophile Tlautier recognized “a pure 
feeling for the antique ”), “ A Fawn and Bacchante,” arid 
“Peace”; in 1863' a “Holy Itemily,” “Eemorse,” “A 
Baccliante teasing a Goat ” (in the Bordeaux Gallery) ; in 
1864 “A Bather’'’ (at Ghent), and “bSleep” ; in 1865 “An 
Indigent Family,” and a portrait of Mme. Bartlioiomy^ ; in 
1S66 “xi First Cause,” and “Covetousness,” witli Pliilo- 
mcla and Procne”; and some decorative work for ]\L 
Montlun at La Eochelle, for M. Emile Pereire in I’aris, and 
for the churches of St Ciotilde and St Augustin; and in ISO 6 
the large painting of “xipollo and the Muses on Olympus,” 
in the Great Theatre at Bordeaux. Among other works by 
this artist may lie nientioued “ 'Botw’een Love and Eiches ” 
(1869), “A Girl Bathirng” (1870), “In Harvest Time” 
(1872), “Nymplis and Satyrs” (1873), “Charity” and 
“Homer and his Guide” (1874), “Virgin and Oliild,” 
“ Jesus and John the Baptist,” “ Eetixrn of Spring ” (-which 
was pimdiased by an American collector, and was destroyed 
by a fanatic who objected to the nudity), a “Pieta” 
(1876), “A Girl defending herself from Love” (1880), 
“Night” (1883), “The Youth of Bacchus” (1884), 
“BMis” (1885), “Love Disarmed” (1886), “Love 
Yictorious” (1887), “The Holy Women at the Sepulchre” 
and “The Little Beggar Girls-’’ (1890), “Love in a 
Shower” and “First Jewels” (1891). To the Exhibition 
of 1900 were contributed some of Bougiiereauk best known 
pictures. Most of Ms works, especially “ The Triumph of 
Yenus” (1856)^ and “Charity,” are popular^ known 
through engravings. “Prayer,” “The Invocation,” and 
“ Sappho ” have been engraved by M. Thirion, “ The 
Golden Age” bj?- M. Annetombe. Bouguereau’s pictures, 
highly appreciated by the general public, have been 
severely criticized by the partisa'ns of a freer and fresher 
style of art, who have reproached him with being too 
content to revive the formulas and subjects of the antique. 
At the Great Exhibition of 1867 M. Bouguereau took a 
third-class medal, in 1878 a medal of honour, and the 
same again in the Salon of 1885. He was chosen by the 
Society of French Artists to be their vice-president, a post 
he filled with much energy. He was made a member of 
the Legion of Honour in 1856, an officer of the Order 
26th July 1876, and Commander 12th July 1885. He 
succeeded Pils as member of the Institute, Sth January 
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1876. Bougiiereau lias also been iiiglily distingiiislied as a 
teaclier. 

Ch. Vendryes. OiyAalogiic Tlliistre des Q^diivres de 
l^aris, 1885 .— Jules Claiietie. Femire^ et Smilptmrs Oontempo- 
TCi%yi^’ Paris, 1874 . — P. G. Hameiiton. FTench PccijiteTS^ — 
Artistes Modernes: Dictionncdre BhistH des Beaux Arts^ 1885 , — 
Bouguereaii,” Por^/bL'o, 1875 . — I^mile Bayabd. ‘‘WlUiain 
Bougiiereau/’ Monde ModeTne^ 1897 . 

B®Mlangerp Ernest ilean 

P^a^rle (1837-1891), Frencii general, ivas born at 
Ptennes, 29tli April 1837. He entered tlie army in 1856, 
and served in Algeria, Italy, GocMii-Ckina, and. tlie Branco- 
German war, earning tlie reputation of being a smart 
soldier. He was made a brigadier-general in 1880, on 
the recommendation of the due d’Aiirmile, then coniinand-" 
in.g the 7tii army corps, and Boiilariger's expressions of 
gratitude and devotion on tins occasioji were remembered 
against liim afterwards when, as War Minister in M. Pb'ey- 
cinePs Cabinet, he erased the name of the due d^Aiimale 
froni the Army List, as part of the republican caiiqiaign 
against tlie Orleanist and Bonapartist princes. I.ii 1882 
Ids appointment as director of infantry at the 'War Office 
enabled liim to make himself conspicuous as a military 
reformer ; and in 1884 he was appointed to command the 
army occupying Tunis, but was recalled owing to his 
differences of opinion with M. Oambon, the political 
resident. He returned to Paris, and began to take part 
in politics under the mgis of M. Olenienceau and the 
Eadicai party; and in January 1886,wffieii M. Freycinet was 
brought into power ly the support of the lladical leader, 
Boulanger was given the post of War Minister. By intro- 
ducing genuine reforms for the benefit of officers and 
common soldiers alil^ie, and by laying himself out for 
jiopularity in the most pronounced fashion — notably by his 
.fire-eating attitude towards Germany in April 1887 in con- 
nexion with the Bchmebele frontier incident — he came to 
be accepted by the mob as the mail destined to give 
France her revenge for the disasters of 1870, and to be 
■used simiiltaneously as a tool by all tlie aiiti-Bepublicaii 
intriguers. His action with regard to the royal priiiccis 
has already been referred to, but it should be added that 
Boulanger was taunted in the Senate with his ingratitude 
to the due d’Aumale, and denied that he had ever used the 
words al leged. His letters containing them were, however, 
published, and the charge was proved. Boulanger fought a 
bloodless duel with tlie baron de Lareinty over this aflair, 
but it had no effect at the moment in dimming his popu- 
larity, and on M. FreycinePs defeat in December 1886 he 
■was retained by At. Goblet at the War Office. M. Cleinen- 
ceaii, however, had by this time abandoned his patronage of 
Boulanger, who ivas becoming so inconveniently prominent 
that, in Alay 1887, M, Goblet was not sorry to get rid of 
him by resigning. The mob clamoured for their ^Hirav^ 
general,” but AI. Kouvier, w-Iio next formed a Cabinet, 
declined to take him as a colleague, and Boulanger was 
sent to Glermoiit-Ferrand to command an army corps, 
A Boulauglst “ movement ” was now in full swing. The 
Bonapartists had attached themselves to the general, and 
even the coiiite de Paris encouraged his followers to sup- 
port him, to the dismay of those old-fashioned Boyalists 
who resented BoulangePs treatment of the due dkAumale, 
His name was the theme of the popular song of the 
moment— “ C’est Boulanger quil nous faut ” ; the general 
and his black horse became the idol of the Parisian 
populace; and he was urged to play the part of a 
plebisciffiry candidate for tlie Presidency. The general’s 
vanity lent itself to what was asked of it ; after various 
symptoms of insubordination had shown themselves, lie 
was deprived of his command in 1888 for twice coming 
to Paris without leave, and finally, on the recommendation 


of a council of incpiiry composed of five generals, Ms 
name was removed from tlie Army List. He was, how'ever, 
almost at once elected to the Ghamher for the Nord, liis 
political programme being a demand for a revision of the 
constitution. In the Chamber be mis in a minority, since 
genuine llepublicans of all varieties began to see what his 
success would mean, and his actions were accordingly 
directed to keeping tlie public gaze upon himself. A 
popular hero survives many deficiencies, and neither Ms 
faihire as an orator nor the liumiliation of a dlseomfitiii’c 
in a duel with M. Floquet, an elderly civilian, sufficed to 
check the entliusiasni of his flollowiiig. During 1888 his 
personality was the dominating feature of French politics, 
and, when he resigned his seat as a jirotest against the 
reception given by the Cliamber to liis revisionist pro- 
posals, constituencies V'ied with one another in selecting 
him as tlieir representative. At last, in January 1889, 
be was returned for Paris l)y an ovei'wlielming iiiiVjority. 
He had now beccnne an open menace to the jiarliamentavy 
liepublic. Had Boulanger immediately placed himself 
at tJie head of a revolt, he might at this inoinent iia,ve 
elfficted the coiigo (Fetat which the intriguers had worked 
for, and might not iniprobably have 3na,d.e himself master 
of France; but the favourable opportunit}^ passed. The 
Government, with M, (Jonstans as Minister of the Interior, 
had been quietly taking its measures for bringing a prose- 
cution against him, and within two months a warrant 'was 
signed for his arrest. To the astoiiishiuent of liis friends, 
on 1st April he fled from Paris before it could be executed, 
going first to Brussels and then to London. It was the 
end of t.he political danger, though, 'Boulangist echoes 
continued for a little while to reverberate at the polls 
during 1889 and 1890. Boulanger himself, Iiaving bcieii 
tried and condemned in absentdd for treason, in October 
1889 went to live in J ersey, but nobody now paid mucli 
attention, to bis doings. The wo.rkl w-as startled, liowever, 
on 30tli September 1891 by hearing that he laid commi.tte{I 
suicide nx a ceinete.i'y at Brussels by Mowing out his brains 
on tlie grave of his mi, stress, Madame de Bonneniains {nee 
Alarguerite Crouzet), who had died in the preceding July. 

See iilso the article F.iia.:nce, History ; and Vjmiw, Le General 
Boulanger et la conspvraiion nwnarddque^ Paris, 189)1. (h. oh.) 

capital of Boulder count}", Colorado, 
'[J.S.A., situated at the base of the Front Ikmge, on Boulder 
Greek, in 40"' OF H. lat.and 105H7^ A\k long., at an altitude 
of 5047 feet. It is a point of distribution for an important 
iiiining region, and is entered by the ITiiioii Pacific, the 
Colorado andArorth-’\Yestern,andtb.e Colorado and Southern 
railways. Population (1880), 3609 ; (1900)), 6150. 

B®lli@gn© Syr M©rg a fortified seaport of 
France, chief town of arronclissement, department of Pas- 
de-Calais, 25 miles from Calais by rail. It is 28 iniles 
from Folkestone, with Avhich there is a fixed steamboat 
service, the average pasvsage occupying one hour and a half. 
A new deep-sea harbour is in course of construction, 
affording accoirmiodat.lo;n for the largest sea-going vessels. 
The southern pier, the so-called Alole de Carnot,” has 
a length of lA miles. A new railway station ha.s been 
opened at the Tintilleries in the upper toivn on the through, 
main line from Calais to Paris, the o.ld town station being 
now mostly used for local traffic. Boulogne is rapid 1}' 
extending nortlnvards nj) the coast, and is connected l>y an 
electric tram-line with the pretty little watering-place, 
Vimille-'Wimereux, 3 miles distant, -wliich thus practically 
forms a suburb of the larger toivn. Public institutions 
include the communal college, schools of practical com- 
merce and industry. The number of volumes in the 
library has more than doubled, and there are now three 
other libraries, two ninseiims, and three hospitals. Several 
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learned societies meet liere. Fisli-curing occupies several 
large esta]:)lisliraeiits. The comniercial activity of the 
town is of great and growing importance, and cjxtends to 
all parts of the 'world. Tli(3 nmnbers of vessels entered 
and cleared in 1899 (including French coasting vessels) 
were, respectively, 2946 of 1,295,660 tons, and 2961 of 
1,293, 270 tons. Of these there entered British vessels 
1976 of 548,083 tons, and cleared 1983 of 549,203 tons. 
Of exports in 1899 wines formed the bulk ; next came 
ceiiient, then jjotatoes, f]*esh h’uit, and. vegetables. The 
princijial imports during the same year wnre coal and wood 
coke. The total value of the imports in 1899w'as.-£6,684,000, 
and of the exports, 1 2,360,000, The total number of 
passengers arriviug at Boulogne in 1899 was 115,967, 
and of departures 130,029. In 1899 the fisheries of 
Boulogne, inciiidiiig the sub-ports of Jftajdes, Andresseh.es, 
Le Partel, and Ihpiihen, em])loye{l 400 Ijoats and 5350 men, 
the value of the fish taken being estirnated at A505,680. 
Steamboats are gradually replacing the smaller sailing 
boats. Population (1881), 43,954; (1891), 44,340; 
(1901), 49,083. 

B@ui®gTfi]e'-syr-S@lnec See Pabis. 

B®i,sirbakig GPaaries ©eonis Saiioter 

(1816-1897), French general, wnis born at Pan, 22nd 
April 1816, being the son of a Greek colonel who died in 
the War of IiLdepeiideiice in 1827, He entered St Cyr, 
and in 1836 joined the Zouaves, becoming lieutenant 
of tile P'ore-igu Legion in 1.8 38, and aide-de-camp to King 
Ijouis Philippe. It -was in the xifricaii expedition that 
he. first came to the front, la 1842 he wus eaptain 
in the Zouaves; 1847, colonel of the Turkos; 1850, 
lieutenant- colonel of the 1st Zouave.s ; 1851, colonel; 
1854, brigsulier-genera]. In the Crimean w-ar he co.m- 
maudcd a jx.irtion of the Algtaian troops; and at the 
A.luia, Inker man, and SeI.>astapol Bo'urbaki.^s name became 
i'ainuiis. in 1857 he was made general of division, 
(,*o.LLinuiudiitg in 1859 at ..Lyons. Ills success in the war 
with Italy was (.»niy second to that of .'M.ac'i\Iahoii, and. in 
1862 lie •was proposed as a. candidate for the vacant Greek 
tJirone, but declined tlie protlbj'ed honour. In 1870 tlie 
enit^eror entrusted Mm. wi.tli the command of the Iniperial 
Gui'U’d, and he played an iinportant part in the fighting 
round M’etz. On 25th Septe.iiiber Bourbaki escape(.l from 
jMetz in disguise, thougli whctlier his departure was the 
result of an intrigue o.n the part of Bazaine or of con- 
nivaiKic on the part of the German authorities (who, it is 
said, W'cre anxious that cu3iiuiiunieations should be opened 
U[i with tlie Eiiipress Eugenie), has not been sufficiently 
cleared up. At all events it was given out that he had a 
mission to Ohiseiliurst, and he went to Eng].and with a 
safe-conduct, but soon returned to France having ejected 
nothing. ..He offered his services to Gambetta and 
•j.'eceived the command of the FT or them army, but was 
recalled on. 19th Hoveiiiber and transfe.iTed to the army 
of the Loire. Towards the end of the siege of Paris he 
uiisuccessfiilly attempted to create a diversion by cutting 
the Prussian line at Beifork but was outmanenuvred by 
Maiiteiiffel, and driven across the Swiss frontier. His 
troops were in the most desperate condition, owing to 
lack of food; and out of 15(),()00 men uiKier him when 
he started, only 84,000 escaped from the Clermans into 
Swiss territory. Bourbaki liiiiiself, rather than submit to 
the humiliation of a probable surrender, on 26th January 
1871 delegated his fuiictioiis to General Cliiichaiit, and in 
the night fired a pistol at liis own head, but the bullet, 
owing to a deviation of the weapon, was battened against 
his slmll and his life was saved. General Clinchant 
cjuuied Eoiiihaki into Switzerland, and he recovered 
sufficiently to return to France. In July 1871 he again 
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took the command at Lyons, and subsequently became 
military governor. In 1881, owing to his poiitical 
opinions, he was placed on the retired list, together witii 
Generals de Barail, Bataille, and Ducrot, In 1885 
he was an unsuccessful candidate for the Senate, He 
died 27tii September 1897. A patriot and a brilliant 
soldier and leader, Bourbaki was yet not equal to the tasks 
that fell to his lot ; and in this lie resembled some other 
Fre.nch generals of the Second Empire wdiose training had. 
been obtained in Africa. (h. ch.) 

¥i®t®r Asjguste (1851- 

), French statesman, was born at Paris, 21st May 

1851, and educated for the law. After holding a sub- 
ordinate ofiice (1876) in the department of public works, 
lie became successively prefect of the Tarn (1882) 
and the Haute -Garonne (1885), and then returned to 
Paris to enter the Ministr 3 r of the Interior. He became 
pre.fect of police in FTo vein her 1887, at the rather critical 
moment of President Grevy’s resignation. In the follow- 
ing year he entered the Chamber, being elected deqjiity 
for the Marne, in opjiositioii to General Boulanger, and 
jomed the Badical Le.ft. He was Under-Secretary for 
Home Afiairs in the Floquet Ministry of 1888, and 
resigned with it in 1889, being then returi.ied to the 
Ghamber for Heims. In the Tirard Ministry, which 
succeeded, he was Minister of the Interior, and siibse- 
(•juently Minister of Public Instruction in the Cabinet of 
M. Freycinet, a post for wMch he had qualified himself by 
the attention he had given to educational matters. In 
tins capacity he was responsible in 1890 for some ii.n- 
piortant reforms in secondary education. He retained his 
office in M, Loiibet’s Cabinet in 1892, and was ]\.[i.nister of 
Justice under M. Bibot at the end of tliat year, when the 
Panama scandals were making the office one of peculiar 
difficulty. He energetically pressed the Panama iirosecii- 
tioii, so miidi so that he wus accused of having put 
wi’ongful pressure on the wife of one of the defendants 
in order to procure evidence. To meet the charge lie 
resigned in March 1893, but again took office, and oiil}’ 
retired with the rest of the Freycinet hOnistry. In 
November 1895 he himself formed a Cabinet of a 
pronouncedly Badical type, the main interest of wliich 
was attached to its fall, as the result of a constitutional 
crisis arising from the persistent refiisal of the Senate to 
vote Siipi»ly. The Bourgeois Ministi’}' appeared to 
consider that popular opinion -would enable -them to over- 
ride what they daiined to be an unconstitutional action 
on the part of the Upper House ; but the public -was 
indifierent and the Senate triumphed. The blow was 
undoubtedly damaging to M, Bourgeois’s career as an 
homme de gouvernement. After officiating as Minister of 
Public Instruction in. the short-lived Brisson Cabinet of 
1898, he represented his country with dignity and eliect 
at the Hague Peace Congress. 

B0lirg©Sr,, chief town of department Cher, France, 
137 miles S, of Paris, on the railway from Paris to Nevers, 
is the headquarters of the 8th army corps, and its military 
establishments have become of the very highest iinport-- 
aiice ; they include, amongst other departments, schools 
of artillery and pyroteclin.ics, engineering works, and a 
national cannon foundry. At Mazieres also, about 1| 
miles S. of Bourges, are very important metal lurgicai works. 
Population (18.H), 29,001 ; (1901), 39,822. 

Bowr^etg Paul (1852,----— French novelist and 
critic, was born at Amiens, 2nd Sepember 1852. His 
father, a professor of mathematics, %vas afterw^ards 
a])pointed to a post in the college at Clermont-Ferrand. 
Here Bourget received his early education. He then pro- 
ceeded to the college of Sainte-Barbe at Paris, and 
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followed a course at the Lycee Louis-le-CTrand, where he 
studied with distinction, and passed his first examination 
with honours. In 1872-73 he produced a Yolume of verse, 
Au horcl ch la mer^ \Yliich was followed by others, the 
last, Zes Aveux, appearing in 1882. Meanwhile he was 
making a name in literary journalism, and in 1883 he 
published Essais de Psychdogie Corde^vparame^ studies of 
eminent -writers first printed in the lYouveMe Remie^ and 
now brought together. In 1881- Bourget paid a long visit 
to England, and there wrote his first p-ablished" story 
{LUrreparahle), Cruelle Pnigme folio^ved in 1885; and 
in 1887 Andre CorneUs and Alensonges were received -with 
mindi favour. Ze Disciple (1889) sho-wed the novelist in 
a graver attitude; while in 1891 'Sensatio7is dPtalie, notes 
of a tour ill that country, revealed a fresh phase of his 
powers, In the same year appeared the novel Cwm' de 
Fermie, and ISoimea/ux Pastels^ types of the characters of 
men, the sequel to a similar gallery of feirmle types 
{Pasleh^ 1890). His later novels include Za Terre 
Prorvise (1892); Cosm.opolu a psycliological novel, 

with Eome as a background ; Une IdylD Tragique (1894) ; 
Za Dv.chesse Bleue (1897) ; and some volumes of sliorter 
stories — ComplicaMons (1 896), the pov/erfiil 

Dmrms de Famville (1898), and U% Homme Fort (1900). 
Etudes et FortraMs^ first published in 1888, contains im- 
pressions of Bourget’s stay in England and Ireland, 
especially reminiscences of the months which he spent at 
Oxford ; and Or;tre-A\[ey\ a book in t-svo vohinies, is his 
critical journal of a visit to the United States in 1893. 
lie was admitted to a chair at the Academy in 1894, and 
in 1895 was promoted to be an officer of tlie Legion of 
Honour, having received the decoration of the order ten 
years before. 

As a wuiter of verse Bourget was merely trying his 
wings, and liis poems are chiefly interesting for the light 
which they throw upon liis mature method and the later 
products of Lis art. It wa,s in criticism that his genius 
lirst found its true bent. The habit of close scientific 
analysis which, he derived from liis fatlier, the sense of 
style produced by a fine ear and moulded by a classical 
education, the innate appreciation of art in all its forms, 
the taste for seeing men and cities, the keen interest in the 
oldest not less tliati the ne-west civilizations, and the large 
tolerance not to be learned on the bonleva/rd — ail these 
co.ml:>ined to provide him with a most uncommon eciuip- 
meiit for the critic’s task. It is not surprising that the 
Sensations dPtalir^ and the various psychological studies, 
are in tlieir difiereiit W'ays scarcely surpassed tliroughout 
the W'hole range of literature. Bourget’s reputation as a 
novelist has long been assured. Deeply impressed by the 
singular art of Henry Beyle (Stendhal), he struck out on 
a new course at a moment wdien the realist school 
reigned without challenge in French fiction. His idealism, 
moreover, had a character of its owm. It w?as constructed 
on a scientific basis, and aimed at an exactness, different 
from, yet comparable to, that of the -writers who wvere 
depicting with an astonishing faithfulness the environ- 
ment and the actions of a person or a society. With 
Bourget observation ivas mainly directed to the secret 
springs of human character. At first his purpose seemed 
to be purely artistic, but when Ze Disciple appeared, the 
preface to that remarkable story revealed in him an unsus- 
pected fund of moral enthusiasm. Since then he has 
varied between his earlier and his later manner, but his 
work in general has been more seriously conceived. From 
first to last lie has figured with a most delicate brush the 
intricate emotions of women, whether wronged, erring, or 
actually vicious ; and he has described not less happily the 
ideas, the passions, and the failures of those young men of 
France to whom he makes special appeal. 


Bourget has been charged with pesaimism, and with 
undue delineation of one social class. The first charge can 
hardly be sustained. The lights in his books are usually 
low ; there is a certain ladi of gaiety, and the characters 
move in a world of disenchantment. But there is no 
despair in liis own outlook upon human destiny as a 
whole. As regards the other indictment, the early stories 
sometimes dwell to excess on the mere framework of 
opulence ; but the pathology of moral irresolution, of 
complicated affairs of the heart, of the ironies of friend- 
ship, in which the writer revels, can be more appropriately 
.studied in a cul tured said leisured society than amid the 
simpler surroiindings of luiinbler men and women. Tlie 
style of all Boiirgeks writings is singularly graceful. His 
knowledge of the^ literature of other lands gives it a 
greater fiexibi.iity and a liner allusiveness than most of 
his contemporaries can achieve. The precision by wkicli 
it is not less distingnislicd, though responsible for a 
certain over-refinement, and for some dull piages of the 
novels, is an almost uninixed merit, in the critical essays. 
As a critic, indeed, either of art or letters, Bourget leaves 
little to be desired. If he is not in the very first rank of 
novelists, if his hooks display more ease of finished crafts- 
manship than joy in spontaneous creation, it must be 
remembered that the supreme 'miters of fiction havo 
rarely succeeded as he Iia-s in a different field. 

a town in 'New South Wales, Australia, 
503 miles by rail jST.W. from Sydney, on the south bank, 
and at the head of the ordinary winter navigation, of the 
lAuiing river, in the county of Cowper. Eemarkably 
rich copper ore exists in the district (wliidi is also pastoral 
and agricultural) in great abundance. Population, about 
3000," 

a municipal (1890) and county 
(1900) borougli and watering-place in the padiameiitary 
borough of Christchurch, England, 107|- miles B.W. by W. 
of Ijondon by rail. The town lias been grea,tly extended 
in recent years, and many new streets and villas lia ve been 
erected, as well as hotels, for the increasing nn.niber of 
visitors tliat fre(pieiit tire town. Modern erections inclinle 
twelve Established chui^ches and several chapels, a science 
and art school, a pu];)lic lilrrary, two drill halls, the Iloyid 
Yictoria Hospital, and the Iloyal Boscombe and West 
Hants Hospital The iron, pier has been extended to 
1000 feet in length. Golf links of 60 acres have been 
■provided in Meyrick Park. The beautiful chines at 
Boscombe, Alum, and Brankaome have attracted a large 
number of -nmaltliy residents, and Talbot Woods is a 
favourite resort. Area, 2592 acres ; j^opiilatioii (1881), 
18,607; (1891), 37,781 ; (1901), 47,003. The urban 
districts of Pokesdo-wn and Winton, which adjoin. Boiirne- 
inoutli on the west and north, were included in the 
borougli in Hoveinber 1901, and their population is 
respectively 4930 and 6719. Parts of the rural ‘parishes 
of Ilokleniuirst and Bouthbouriie have also been in- 
corporated. 

B©ys©atg L©^ .a suburban and residential towm, 
department of Gironde, France, in the arrondissement and 
I 3 miles H, by Wl of .Bordeaux, on electric tramway to 
Eysines. It has a hydropathic establishment, and the 
Bordeaux racecourse is here. Population (1881), 3644; 
(1896), 92A4; (1901), 10,462. 

BouSSIIg a town of Belgium, in the province of 
Hainaut, 7 miles W. of Mons by rail In its neighbour- 
hood copper-, bronze-, and iron-founding, and sugar inaiiin 
facture are carried on, also the building of steaiiHnacliiriery 
and boats. Mines and quarries are also xvorked in the 
vicinity. Population (commiinai) (1880), 8722; (1897), 
10,564. 



Bawerig dia.ri@s Synge Ghris'toplierg 
Baeon (1B35"1894)j Eriglisb. jinigej was born on 1st 
January 1835, at Woolaston iii Gioiicestersliire, Lis father, 
the Eev'% Chris toplier Bowen of Ilollyjnouiit, Co, Mayo, 
being then curate of the pariBli. At ton years of age 
Charles Bowen was sent to scliool ai' Ilille, whence lie wn.-s 
transfej’red. to Blacklieath, proprietary school. In 1 850 he 
■went to Engby, entering the school-house. The master of 
his first i'orm (the upper hfth) was Bradley, atterwards 
dean of 'Westminster, and Ids tutor was Cotton, after- 
wards headmaster of Maiiborougli, and siil>se<:|uentiy 
bishop oi' Chiicntda. At Eugby Bowen had. a brilliant 
(•areer, which he closed by winidiig a. Balliol scliolarship in 
1853, while lie wa,s noted (as lie was afterwards at Balliol) 
as a cricketer and footliail ])layer. At (..)xford h.Q. niadr? 
good tlie pi'oiuise of Ids rMirlier youth, his principal acldeve- 
nients being the Hertford scliolarship 1855, First Class 
Classical Moderatio.ns 1856, Ireland scbolarsldp 1857, 
Chancellor’s prize for Latin, ■^rel’se 1857, First Class in 
Jjit Ettm, 1858, Balliol Fellowsldp 1858, Arnold prize 
for EnglLsh essay 1859. He also won the friendship of, 
among many othei's, Benjairdn Jowett, then tutor, after- 
imrds Jiiaster of Balliol, a friendship iHiich only ended 
when Jowett died in 1893, a year before Ids pupil, who 
had in 1885 become visitor of the college. From Oxford 
Bowen wrent to London, wliere lie was called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1861, and while studying law he wrote 
regularly for the Saiiirdciy Eevmv^ and also later for the 
Spectator, ji’or a time he liad little success at the bar 
considering Ids talents, and came near to exchanging it 
for the career of a college tutor. He had friends, however, 
who believed in him, and the persuasion of Mr Coleridge, 
afterwju’ds Lord Chief Justice, the leader of the Wester^r 
Circuit, wiiicli he had joined, and of Mr G. Baugh Allen, 
a •well-known s}:>ecial jdeader •witli ’wlioni lie had read, and 
others, induced him to jnrsevcre. Soon after lie had 
liegiin to make Ids inai'k lie wns brieJed against the 
Claimant in the civil tind criiniiial trials connected with 
tlie- iamous ‘‘ Ti<i]iborne Case.” Boweir's services to Iris 
header, Sir Jobe Coleridge, during the former helped to 
p.i'OC lire for him the apiiointnieiit of junio:r counsel to the 
IVoasury (Icnown in tlie legal vei'oacular as Attorney- 
Geuerars devil), when Sir John had passed, as he <iid 
wliile the trial proceeded, from the otliee of Solicitor- 
General to that of Attorn cy-Geiierai. ; and from this time 
his practice became a very large one. The strain, however, 
of the Tichbome trials had been, great, and possibly the 
combinatiori of severe intellectaal eiiort with tlie struggie 
for athletic distinction at school and a,t college had told 
U]'>on his constitirbion, for bis iiliysical Iiealth became 
umx|ual to the tasks whid'] his zeal for work imposed ii]! on 
it, and in 1879 liis acceptance of a judgeship in the 
bh’ieenh Beiidi Division, on the retirement of Mr Justice 
Mellor, gave him the opportunity of comparative rest, 
while it dosed to him the ■j>ros]>ect of distinction in ]'jolitics 
liefore lie had had time to sec'k it. The character of Charles 
Bowen’s intellect hardly qualified him for some of the 
duties of a |.>uisne judge ; but it was otherwise when, in 
1882, in succession to Lor<l Justice Holker, he was raised 
to the Court of 7\p})eal. As a Loixl J].istice of Apjieal 
he wus conspicuous for his learning, his industry, and 
his courtesy to all who ap])earod before him ; and in spite 
of failing health he rvas able to sit more or less regularly 
until August 1893, when on the retirement of Lord 
Hannen he was made a Lord of A.j'>}.)eal in ordinary, and a 
liaron for life, with the titk? of Baron Bowen of Clolwood. 
By this time, however, his health had finally broken dowm ; 
he never sat as a law lord to hear appeals, and he gave 
but one vote as a peer, while his last public service con- 
sisted in ptreskling over the Commission wdiicli sat in 


October 1893 to inquire into the Feathers tone rio ts . He 
•was barely able to attend the meeting held on 2nd 
December in order to raise a memorial to Dr Jowett, at 
which both his old friend Lord Chief Justice Coleridge 
and he, respectively mover and seconder of a resolution as 
to tlie disposal of the fund to be raised, made tlieir last 
s])eecbes in public. Lord Coleridge lived till ] 4tb. June, 
I'lut Lord Boweii became rapidly -worse during tlie early 
iiionths of 1894, and died on 10th April. He was buried 
in the chnrch^mrd of Slaiigliain, near Colwood, his 
country house in )Snssex; and a marble tablet Las been 
erected to his memory in the vestibule of Lincoln’s Inn 
chajiel, bearing a Latin inscription from the pen of the 
Hon. George Denman, formerly a judge of tlie Queen’s 
Beiicli .Di vision, and a senior classic, who also died soon 
afterwards. 

Lord Bowen was regarded with, great affection by all. who 
kne-w him either professionally or privately. In the more 
intellectual circles of English society he had many friends, 
including Mb’ Gladstone. He had a polished and graceful 
wdt, of •which many instances might be given, althoiigli 
sucli anecdotes lose force in print. For example, when it 
wns suggested on the occasion of an address to Queen 
Yictoria, to be presented by lier judges, that a passage in it, 
^‘conscious as we are of our shortcomings,” suggested too 
great humility, he proposed the emendation ^‘conscious 
as wre are of one auotlier’s shortcomings ” ; and on anotlier 
occasion he defined a jurist as ‘Li person wlio kno'ws a 
little about the laws of eveiy countiy except his owm.” 
Of Lord Bowen in the Court of Appeal Lord Da^aiy -wrote 
(Lato Quarterly, July 1894), “It is upon his work there 
that his judicial reputation will rest. Laav to Bowen ’was 
not a mere collection of rules, Imt wns tlie embodiment of 
the conscience of the nation. . . . Lord Bowren. ■will be 
remembered amongst the great judges who steered the 
ship in tlie transition from, the old system to the new. . . . 
Tliere wfill be found in the series of judgments delivered 
liy b.im a lummo-as interpretation of legal principles as 
applied to tlie facts and business of life, expressed in 
language worthy even of his literary reputation.” Among 
good examples of his judgment, Lord Davey proceeded to 
cite that given in advising the House of Lords in Anyus v. 
JJaltcm (6 App. Cas. 740), and those delivered in Abrath 
T. Aforth-Easteni Ba/ihva/y {11 Q.B.D. 440); lliomm v, 
Q/umtei'anaiiie (18 Q.B.D. 685) ; Vagldmho v. Baade of 
Bnglamd (23 Q.B.D. 243) (in which he prepared the 
niajority judgment of the Court, wdiieh, 'was held to lie 
■wrong ill its conclusion by the majori't-y of the House 
of Lords) ; and the Mogid Stemmh/lp Compemy v. IPGregor 
(23 Q.B.D. 598). Of Lord Bowen’s literary 'works beakles 
iliose already indicated may bo mentioned his translation 
of Tirgil’s Eclogues^ and jErieif books i.-vi., his article on 
the “Administration of the Law^,” contribiiied to The 
lleign if Qiieen Victo'ria^ edited by Mr .Huinpliiy l¥ard, 
and his pamphlet The Alabama Claiiu and A.rbltration. 
conddered from a Legal Faint of View, Lord Bowen 
married in 1862 Emily Frances, eldest daughter of Mr 
James Meadows Eendel, F.E.S. (and sister of Mr Stuart 
Eendel, afterwards raised to the peerage as Baron Eendel), 
by whoi Q lie liad isKSue, ’William Edwaxrd, a clergyman, born 
1862, who succeeded to Holly mount ; Maxwrell Steele, 
born 1865; and Ethel Kate, born November 1870. 

See also Lord Bowe/n, by Sir Hexily Stewwe'J’ Cuxnikguati. 

(E. a. Ail.) 

BdWieSg Samy©! (1826-1878), American jour- 
nalist, ^vas born in Springfield, IMassachusetts, 9tli February 
1826. Ho was the son of Samuel Bowles, an editor of the 
same city, wJio had established the weekly Springfi^eld 
Ee2mhlioan in 1824. The daily Mepubldcan was begun in 
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184-4, ;ih3 ail evening newspaper, afterwards becoming a 
iiioming joiiriial. To its service Samuel Bowles, jmiior, 
devoted liis life (witli the exception of a brief period 
during ^vdiicli he wa,s in charge of a daily in Boston), and 
gave it a national, reputation by the vigour, iiicisiveness, 
and independence of its editorial utterances, and the con- 
cise and convenient arrangement of its local and general 
news-matter. .During the controversies affecting slavery 
and resulting in the Civil war, Bowles supported, in 
general, the Whig and Eepublican parties, but in the 
period of reconstruction under President Grant liis jxrper 
represented anti-adininistration or “ Liberal Eepublican 
opinions, while in the disputed electio.n of 187() it favoured 
the claims of Tilden, and has since lieeii independent 
of all party control. He died at Springfield on 16th 
January 1878. During his lifetime, and subsequently, 
the BepMicwrh office became a sort of scliool for yoiuig 
journalists, especially in the matter of pungency and concise- 
ness of style, one of his maxims being put it all in the 
first paragraph.'’’ Bowles wu'ote several eplieineral books 
of travel in the western part of tlie ITn,ited States, but his 
best work -was in the columns of h.is newspaper. .A 
eulogistic Life and Times of Sam/uel Bowles (2 vols., 1885), 
by George S. Merriam, is virtnally a history of American 
political inovements after the compromise of 1850. 

Greenly capital of Warren county, 
Kentucky, U.S..A.., situated on Barren river, at the head 
of navigation, in the southern part of the state, at an 
altitude of 4.68 feet, and o,n the Louisville and Nashville 
railway. Pop illation (1880), 5114; (1900), 8226. 

Bawling’ Greers^ a town of Ohio, U.S.A., capital 
of 'Wood eoLiiity, in the north-western part of the state, 
20 miles S. of Toledo, at the intersection of lines of 
the Cmcinnati, Hamilton, and Dayton, and the Toledo 
and Ohio Central raik\vays. It is in an oil and natural 
gas region. Population (1890), 3467 ; (1900), 5067. 

— Since ISSO there has been a remarkable 
revival of interest in tlie game of Bowls in every p{.irt of 
the globe vliere English-speaking communities are found. 
In Seotlaud, so far from passing out of fashion, Bowls, along 
with its Avinter analogue of curling, inay Btill be considered 
the national game, and it is estimated that there are no 
feAver tliaii 700 BoAvling clubs in the eoiuitry. In GlasgOAA' 
and the immediate neighbourhood there are some thirty 
clubs, most of which jiossess two greens,. The Queen’s 
Park and Titwood Clubs, howevei*, have each three greens, 
and as they can quite comforhibly play six rinlvw on each, 
it is common to sec 144. players making their game siinul- 
taiioonsly. In Edinburgh and Leith there ai‘e at least 
thirty clubs, ami every toAvn of any consequence boasts ouc 
green at all events. But it is in London, where it is 
difficult to obtain suitable pitches, that the revival in 
Bowls has boon most conspicuous, Tho day when the 
pastime looked upon as a mere pothouse recreation ” 
has gone for ever, for qvqii in those cases -where the greens 
are still in connexion with the public-houses -whose names 
the clubs bear, they are now rented by the clubs for tlieir 
oAvii use exclusively. Within tho metropolitan area the 
number of clubs exceeds forty, tho majority of them huving 
been founded since 1 885. FolloAving the lead of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and other Scottish corporations, the London 
County Council have laid down greens (as the annexed 
table shows) in several of the ’public parks under their 
control, and have it in contemplation to construct others 
at Sydenham Weils Park, Brockwell Park, and elscAvhere. 

With regard to the British colonies a similar ta].e of 
progress and popularity has to be recorded. In Australia 
and NTeAv Zealand nearly CA^ery little toAAm or village has 
its Bowling-green, and in Melbourne and Sydney — ^includ- 
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iiig in both instances the surrouiiding districts-~-there are 
almost as many greens as there are in G-lasgOAv. In Canada 
the game is being taken up rapidly, although, the Dominion 
is yet a long AAuy behind the xliistralian CoininoiiAvealtli in 
tliivS respect. There is a green in Cape Town, in Port 
Elizabeth, in Kimberley, and in a fcAV other toAvns in South 
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Africa. (.Calcutta and Hoiig Kong each possesses a green, 
and there is one in Kurnanioto in Japa.i.i. The universality 
of the game in Greater Britain affords interesting evidence ' 
of the fact tliat the pastime is (AAdtliiii the modern period 
at any rate) distinctly Scottish, for Caledonian colonists, 
A\herever they settle, give early attention to the eonstnicfc- 
ing of a Bowling-green. This circumstance makes it 
strange that in tlie United States tlic imniber of clubs is 
still somevhat limited. 

There are two kinds of green — one the erotm^ and the 
other tlie leveL The foi'.mer is coniined almost entirely to 
Lancashire and Yorkshire and one or tAvo nioi’e of the 
North of England counties. This is the type of green on 
which most of the gate-money contests take place, the 
prizes liaAdng encouraged a good many players to take up 
the game professionally. The fall from the croAvii ” of 
the green to the ditch may be as much as 18 inches, 
and the ordinary biassed boAvls are practically useless on 
siicli a pitch. The gaiiie upon such a green is of a very 
sporting character, hut its associations must preclude it 
from ever becoming general. It is tho game on the per- 
fectly fiat or level green that constitutes the l.nsto.riefiI 
game of BoacIs, as may be amply proAvid not by the 
hnndreds of admirabl}'-kept chib greens in Scotland, but 
also by the fine private greens in connexion Avith so many 
of the famous mansions of England, and the beautiful 
sheets of turf belonging to several of the colleges of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. Subject to th(3 rule as to a viiiiimwit 
jack (25 yards, according to the Luavs of tho Scottish 
BoAvling Association, adopted on 24th April 1893), 
there is no prescribed size for the green ; but 42 yards 
square Avouhi foiin an ideal green. The Queen’s Park 
Club of Glasgow have one green of about 47 yards square, 
big enough, that is, to accommodate seven rinks. A really 
under-sized green is a poor pitch, becauvse it commonly 
involves pdaying diagonally instead of up and doAAai — the 
orthodox direction. The construction of a green scientific- 
ally is a lieaA^y undertaking, Avhich only Avealthier clubs 
can face. The ground for tlio whole of its extent must be 
excavated to a depth of tAvo feet or so, Avell drained, and 
layers of different materials (gravel, cinders, mould, silver 
sand) laid down before the final covering of turf. Seaside 
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turf is the "best of all. It wears longest, and keeps its 
spring to the last. At one time the clubs in Glasgow 
and Ayrshire obtained turf from tlie coast near Ayr or 
Irvine, Init after the shore had been stripped of the most 
suitable grass, clubs of later date went as far as Islay and 
the Solway to procure good sea-turf. Mucli of the. latter 
is under water every tide. It answers its purpose excel- 
lently in GlasgO'w, but possibly does best in some such 
soft ” climate as the West of Scotland too consistently 
oilers. Turf like this is not generally obtainable, and 
becomes so costly an item in the contractor's tender that 
poorer clubs have to be satisfied with iiiiich eonimoner and 
inoi'o ordinary turf. Tlie mere diiierence in turf, how- ever, 
measures the difference between, a Glasgow green and a 
London one, or, in other words, between a game of skill 
and a game largely of luck. 

It is the rougher green in niany parts of Loudon Jind 
the South of England, tliat has necessitated a modification 
of the Scottish practice of pla.y, which otherwise would 
ancj!aestio.nably govern every club in the world. In. Scot- 
land the custom is to play rinks of four a-side — the players 
houxg called leader, second player, third player, and driver 
or skip — which gives rise on a fine green to a beautiful 
disj)lay of keen and accurate Bowling. On the inferior 
greens of the majority of London clubs, though such a 
system would be quite possible— and is often adopted in 
friendly games— it cannot be said that the play would be 
eitlier scientific or satisfactory. In these eases, accordingly, 
the rule is to play rinks of only two a-side in matches. 
On tho other hand, in the Colonies, where the greens 
closely approximate the quality of the Scottish greens, the 
Scottish practice is almost invai'iably followed. 

Ill theory the game of Bowls is simpiicit}' itself, the aim 
of the ]>layer being to deliver his ball from the ‘Gboter '" 
or nu5.t with sufiicient strength and bias to cause it; to rest 
iieai'cr to the jack than his opiioneut’s bowl. ].lut in 
practice there is plenty of sccqie for skill. The leader’s 
jjusiiiess is to "Gie U],>.’' There is no excuse for short play 
on the. [);trt of tlie fii’st players ; their bowls wnuld be far 
lietter in the ditch. It is their jilain duty to be on the 
jack, the ideal pos.i,tioii being a bowl at rest immediately 
liehii-id the tee. It is custonairy for the skip, or driver, to 
direct his men from the end that is being played to, and 
thijy niust do precisely as they are bidden. The player 
who disobeys orders, whatever his individual merits, will 
be of little use in a team. The skip, having carefully 
noted the lie of the different bowls, then takes his place 
at the footer, and acts according to the position of the 
wood ” around the jack. It may be that he has to throw 
away his bowl, or to draw a sh.ot w'ith the utmosi} nicety, 
or even to Judgment and nerve are ail~in~all in a 

skip. When the foe are lying massed ai:oimd the jack, 
and the dra^vs are all bioclmd, it is sometimes the wisest 
plan foi‘ the skip to fire ’’ — that is, to deliver his bowl 
almost dead straight, and with enough force to kOi the 
bias .for the moment — and scatter his enemies. Ignorant 
onlookers or irritated players may describe this as 
skittles,’^ but there are situations in which it is absolutely 
the correct thing to do ; and the skip who has the pluck 
to do it deserves to be commonded for liis indifference to 
sneers and his desire to win the end. 

In a general way the Bowling season runs from May- 
day till the end of Scj)tember or the middle of October. 
When the season is closed the green should be carefully 
examined. Weeds must be uprooted, wnru patches re- 
turfed, and if the whole can then be laid under a winter 
blanket of silver sand, by the followfiiig .spring this will 
ail have been absorbed and the elasticity of the pitch 
restored. During the season the ground-man will of 
course be on duty constantly, and in most clubs it is tho 


rule to appoint a ‘‘green rota'’ of members, who undertake 
a superintendence of the green week by week, and who 
have, amongst other matters, occasionally to decide whether 
or not, having regard to the state of the weather, play 
vshould be allo^ved. 

Bowis has no’w been provided with a code of laws as 
full and as far-reaching as the laws which govern cricket. 
The rules and regulations of the Scottish ^ Eowiing 
Association, so far at any rate as principles are 
concerned, have been cordially accepted.^ In certain 
details, as has already been indicated, modifications have 
been introduced -which do not, however, imperil the 
cardinal features of tlie game. The dimensions of a rink 
are laid down, the rnaximum cii'cumference of tlie bowl is 
fixed at 16| inches, and unbiassed bowls are forbidden. 
A game consists of any number of ends or points agreed 
upon, or for a specified length of time. In clubs follow- 
ing the Scottish code, 25 ends, or heads, a rink is the 
ordinary practice ; but most of the London and many 
English provincial clubs prefer 21 points a rink for match 
play, championships, and handicaps. There are obvious 
objections to playing matches by time, and this is con- 
sequently seldom adopted. In Scotland a full rink 
consists of four men a-side, each |)laying two bowks, but in 
a “ pairs ” game (two against twm) each player uses four 
boivis. Tims the same aggregate number of bowls (8) is 
employed in both games. But, as Iiave said, many 
London clubs, for good and sufiicient reasons in their ease, 
play only two men a-side in matches, and in “friendlies ’I it 
is rare indeed to see players use four bo wls each on EiigliBli 
greens. Probjibly most difference of opinion has arisen 
over what constitutes a nvlm/nvmi and vmmimvmi jack. 
In the Scottish rules the former is fixed at 25 yards, but 
several English clubs prefer a shorter distance. - The latter 
is usually fixed at six feet from the ditch, but the Scottisli 
rules seem, to bo singularly lax on the subject, for they 
declare that “-when thrown less tliaii t\vo yards from the 
ditch, it should be moved out to that distance,’^ and if it 
run to the side “ it shall be moved out and jilaced in a 
straight line lietween the pins numbering the rinks.” This 
handling of the jack by any person luit the thrownr is, in 
the view' of tlie South lam don Association of Bowling 
Clubs, itself an illegal act, and neitlier logical nor sports- 
manlike, and it is difficult to reject this contention. 
It is of interest, in tills connexion, to note that the 
.Anstralian Bonders who visited the United .Kingdom 
in 1901 considered that the practice of bow^ling to 
jacks of uniform length was far too common on British 
greens and did not make for the best possilde game. 
Another question upon wdiich doctors differ is as to the 
condition of the jack after it has been driven into the 
ditch. Unless it has been forced clean out of bounds, 
such a jack is still alive, according to Scottish rules. O 31 
nearly all English greens it is a dead jack, and the end 
“ no end.” English practice here seems preferable. Nor 
has the Scottish doctrine of “ touchervS ” proved generally 
acceptable south of the Cheviots. A bowd wLich, during its 
original course, touches the jack, is called a toucher, and 
counts in the game even should it run into the ditch, or be 
driven in by anotlier bo-wl. Bor the purpose of this and 
other laws, the Scottish Association holds that the ditch 
within the limits of the rink is part of the green so far as 
the jack and touchers are concerned. It is a comparatively 
easy feat .for early players in a rink to touch the jack, and 
no special reward seems called for by this exhibition of 
commonplace dexterity. Moreover, the ditch seems to be 
the ditch and not the green. The last la%v in the Scottish 
code might be universally adopted and rigidly enforced. 
“ Persons not engaged in tlie game,” it runs, “ must confine 
themselves to the banks and preserve an attitude of strict 
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sieutrality/^ Ou most London greens tills rule is more whicli' this association was .confronted was the Iniportaht' 
hoiicnired in the breach than in the observixrice. point whether or not the Scottish rules should be adopted 

Ail clubs look to the Beottish Bowling Association, the em- hiot% It was felt that, in view of the comparatiTOly 
headquarters of whii’h are in ^ GlasgoWj as the leading rough condition of man 3 ?' of the Boiitii London greens and 
legislative authority. Other important bodies are tiic the small dimensions of some 'of tlienq it wms not possible 
.London and Boiithorn Counties Bowling Association, the to accept several of the Bcottish details of ])lay, and 


ol the main bodies. The lirst-named body was founded pla^-ed in rinks of two a-side, 21 points up. The Imperial 
in October 1895 at the instigation ol Mr Ernest C. Price, Association was founded in 1899 with the twofold object, 
the then president of the Brownswood Bowling Club of first, of proinoting intercolonial matches and to nrimiiiients, 
.Finsbury, iUi enthusiast who thought the time liad come home and away, and secoiidl 3 =^, of ccfdiiying the laws of 
for codifying and fixiiig the laws which should govern the the game, which should be Ijuiding on the "players in all 
game, at least in the South of England, and already most such matches and tournaments, anel wliicli, the hope was 
of tlxe strongest and most representative Bouthern clubs cherished, might also become recognized by every club in 
hawe joined the Association. Another body which aiiiied the British empire and elsewhere as tiie final Lnvs of 
at drawing np common rules for match play w-as the South Bowls. The earl of Jersey, who had been governor-gcnoral 
London Association of Bowling Clubs, started in 189S on of New South Wales from 1890 to 1893, and wars himself 
the suggestion of Mr Joseph Hay, captain of the Temple an expert player, accepted the post of president, and lent 
Bowding Club of Gainberwell llhe cEief question 'witli the Association efficient support. Laws, mainly based 
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upon the Bcottish code, were drawn up and submitted to 
the leading colonial cliilxs. But the principal difficulty was 
a practical one, namely, the means of defraying the expenses 
. of visiting teams. Fortunately for the game, gate-momy’’ 
contests have never come into vogue, and consequently 
funds from this source -were not availaJde. Iffiougb the 
question had to be left unsettled, and mainly to be dealt 
with, lyy the respective clubs, there appeared to be no 
»siibstantial reason against holding periodically niatchos of 
an exceptionally interesting character, in which the best 
talent of the Colonics and the Mother Country should be 
-y ' pitted against each other. The visit of Bowlers from the 
V - States of Australia and New Zealand in 1901, already 
, . ' alluded to, was one outcome of the energies of the Imperial 
: Bowling Association, On broader grounds, the visit was 
^ ‘ nothing short of a landmark in the history of the game. 

, On Scottish gTceiia the game of Points is occasionally played, but 
itris rarely seen on English greens. Its main object seems to be to 
poifeet the proficiency of players in certain departments of Bowls 
, ; .proper. There are four sections in tlie game, namely, drawing, 
i^ttarding, trailing, and drhdng. In (Pig. 1), the object 

ffis'’to.,draw as near as po.ssiblc to the jack, the players bowl 
- 'passing, outside of two other bowls pkccrl five feet apart in a hori- 


’ wi},ji||pthreei'fcat; Ciroles.of tbaso raduaronsmdiy markcdaroimd j stationary bowU , It ^ obvious that the Points gameblomand^^an / 


laid at the faj^ end (jf‘ the green twelve feet ayjavt in a vertical .line, ... 

A thread is then pinned dovn between thciu, and on eaih side of - , 
tbk ihroad three others arc piniied down parallel vdth it and sN 
inches ayrirt from eai'li other. A bowl that conies io rest <nt the . 
central liin?,, or within six inches of it, counts three points, a bowl ’■ 
twelve inches away two points, and a bowl elglitcen inches ofi'oiic / ., ■ 
point. In ^'/a27iX^/ (Fig. 3), two bowls are laid on the turf three .' /f-. ' 
feet apart, and ptraiglib lines are chalked from bowl io bowl 
aero.^s their Inxck and iront faces, and a jack is then deposited , ' 

equidistant IVom each bowl anri inirnediateb- before the front line. ’ , 

A .senncirele is then drawn behind the bowls with a radius of nine ‘ , 
feet from the jack. Three points are given to the bowl that trails^ . 
the jack over both lines into tire semicircle and goes over thein '■ 
itself. If a bowl trail the jack over both lines, but oxily itself, v’' ■ 
cross the first ; or E it pass both lines, but the jack cro.ss onty the ''f . 
first, two points arc awarded. A howl passing between the jack ‘ ^ 
and either of the stationary bowls, and passing over the back line ; J ■ 
or touching the jack, yet not trailing it past the first line, but _ 
itself crosBing the Imek lincj or trailing the jack over the fi'ont ' 
lino without crossing it itself, receives one point. In no case , ’ / 

the stationary bowls be touched, or the semicircle crossed the /’ 
trailed jack or played bowls. In drimug (Fig, 4), two bowls arc hud '' 
down tivo feet apart, and then a jack is placed in front of , them, .. , ' 
fifteen inches apart from each, and oecupying the position of the apex - . . p - 
of an inverted pyramid. Tiw player wdio drives the jack into' the,’' 'A'.,, 
ditch botweeii the f.-wo bowls scores three. If he moves the jack, ' ' ' 

but docs not carry it through to the ditch, ho scores two. If Jic' ‘ ' 

pass between the jack and either bowl he scores one, although it' , v • 
is not easy io sea what diiving he has done. The played , bowl’ '' - 
must itself run into the ditch without touching either .of tlb .v' , 
stai ionary bowk, , It k obvious that the Points game demand^ , ' 
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S(3c W.M. ^^liTCiiEU- Ifai'ULal of Jhad-playiny. Glasgow, ISSO. 
— H, J. DrsoLi^iY. Toadien and Bubn. Glasgow, 1’lioinas Taylor, 
1893 . — The Field. Marcli, ‘28tli July, 15ih Deoeuibor 1900 ; 

‘28rfl Ikbii'C'l), *2!2 ]i( 1 Juijo 1901 (wtR xrv., xovi., and ^xoviL) ; anti 
tho ijiiM’s (O’ iliu Gamo aa adt ty the Sootlisli Bowling Associa- 
tiun 1893, and also ilio Go'de (Irafled by tlui Imperial Bowling 
Assodntion, iiiul published in 1901. (^,T. A. ilb) 

Boyaca^ a derpartment of tJie Ecpul^licv of Goloiiibia.j, 
btiiiiided on iiio N, by tbc deparlineiit of Santander and 
YeuLiZuela, on tlie S. i^y Gumlinainarea, and on tlie W. by 
Chnidinanuy'ea,, Santaiidei*, and Autioqiiia. Area, 33,300 
.siji.ia.re ini low ; jiojailatiun, bObjOOO. TJk^ ca]»itaL 3dxnja, lias 
0000 inlmbitants, and aanongst other towns a];o Gliiquiii- 
(luira, Santa .Bosa, Sr^gainoso, Aloreiio. 

Bo^rahj (l) in Edom, now el-Biiscireh^ soiitli-east 
of the Dead Sea, in the brolvcn exam try on th.e west side 
of tlie Edomite plateau. (2) In the J/AZior, or plain 
conntiy’’ of Moab, pierluips Kesiir oldhjsheir. Whether 
BoAtraj the Bomra of 1 Alacc. v. 23, iiovr Busra, in the 
lia.iirau south of Damascus, wa.s originally ealhxl Bozrah 
is iineertairu From its position it may lie inferred that it 
was a place of iniportance at a very early period. 

Braba.lltj, i^ortilg the northern half of the former 
dnehy of that name (the southern jiortion of which 
belongs to Beigimn), and the largest province of the 
Netheiiaiids. The south-eastei-n part of the province 
differs in every respect from the north-western, being 
higher (on the frontier, 85-100 feet), on dduvial rsand 
(with occasional clay and loam in the sub-soil and on the 
lianks of the .smaller rivei’s), covered with lieath and fens 
(the peel) and 'waste. g.rounds (25 ]jer cent, of the province), 
growing only potatoes, rye, and biick-wdieat, and in- 
liabited by a scanty, poor population of Roman Gatliolies. 
The north,-W(‘stcru portion, on the other hand, consists of 
Hat alluvial land (3-l() feet in altitude), has more and 
larger rivers (the M'aas, Dieze, ]\Ia]’k, and Donge) and 
towns (tS Boscli, Breda, cbe), more fertile land, growing 
whejit and beetroot, a denser a,nd Protestant population, 
and holds eo-inoiercial comniunicati(.)n by liver and railway 
with the provinces of Holland, Zeeland, and Gelderland. 
.Area, 1380 .square mikvs ; population (1899), 553,(845. 

.Brabailtj, a central province of Belgiiini, 

liordering on the jirovi rices of Antw’erji, Liinbourg, Liege, 
Namur, Haiiiaub, and E. Flanders. It is formed of the 
southern part of the ancient duchy, wdiich extended to the 
Louver Afeuse north of Bois-le-Dua In the time of the first 
kingdom of the Netherlands (1815-30), Northern Brabant 
was distinguislied from Southern Brabant, and separated 
froui it by the proHnee of Antwerp. The surface presents 
plateaux of more than 300 ft. high (as mueli as 443 ft. 
at Wtderloo) and ramifications of hills. The soil is gener- 
ally fertile. The province lias important paving- and 
building-stone quarries, nuiaerous breweries and distilleries, 
beetroot -sugar refineries, and paper-mills. It is diHded 
into tlm three adniini.straiive ariondissements of Brussels, 
Hjouvain, and Nivclle,s, and eovei's 1238 sfpmre miles; 

’ population (1.809), 1,281,000 (or 1010-2 per square mile), 

' against 959,800 in IH75. The arrondissement of Brussels 
alone 1ms a population of 871,000, or 2035*7 to the square 
mile. 

* Br^0lli0P0Ci^H — Since the publication of the ninth , 
oditiotio! this Eucyclopmdia, though much has been wTitten 
on Bruuliiopoda, little real advance has been made in our 
laxowdedge of the afiinitles and embryology of the group. 

. Qii th<^ other hand, tmr knowledge of the histology and 
of the adult has been materially increased by 
,tho ' researches of van Bemmeien iBena ZelUchr. xvL 
' tblloml ly Shipley {Mt. 8m. Neapel, iv. 1883), 


Zook ea'p. (2) iv, 1886), culminating in the exliausiive 



tunately at presei _ 

and Limrda. Numerous dredging oporatiotis have added 
to -what is known of the distribution and, to some extemt, 
of the habits of the Brachiopoda, In particular Eran^.ois 
{Ardh. Zool, epp. (2)ix. 1891) has given a good description 
of the mode of life of L’empda. The ■works on iossil 
Bracbiopodswiiich have appeared wntliin the period named 
airioiint to linndreds, and are far too numerous to mention. 
Amei-icaji naturalists have been particularly ^ aetive, 
and their labours have resulted in the system of classi- 
ficallon given below. Beecher (Am-er. Jour. Set. Ser. 3, 
xli. and xUv.) suggested tlie four orders amongst wBich in 
1893 Schiichert (imer. Geol. xi. and xiii. ; JJall. U.S. GeoL 
Survey, No. 87, 1897) arranged all the kno-wn genera of 
Brachiopods. The latest vie^vs on the classification are 
expressed in the latter author’s work published hi 1897. 
An excellent summary of this side of the question is 
presented in 'Wood'^FalcBontology, and on a more extensive 
scale in the article 
Brachiopoda ” by 
Sclmchert in the 
English edition of 
von Zittel’s 
iology. 

(Jmlomic Spaces. 

— With regard to 
morphology, the 
chief points in 
■whicli Davidson’s 
account of the 
group (see Bney. 

Brit, vol iv.) has 
received amplifica- 
tion are the nature 
of the several cavi- 
ties iiiTlie body and is — i 
in the arms, the 
structure of the vas- 
cular system and of 
the nervous system, 
and the Histology of 
the various tissues. 

The spaces in the 
body of a Bra,c]iio- 
pod are ccelomic in 
nature. Tliecfelom, 
the walls of whicli 
give rise to the 
reproductive cells 
and the cavity of 
which opens to the 

exterior tJirough b— A diairram of tbe left lialf of a Megathyris 

<iATgio})&\ which hasheeu bisected iu the median 
me ncpillKiia, is a the ventral valve; 2, the dorsal 

snacions chniobov valve; 3, tlie pedicle; 4, the mouth; 5, lip 
spatxons ^ Uiani per overhangs the month und runs all round 

surrounding the ah- the lophophor ; 6, tentacles; 7, ((vary in dorsal 
tTiAiU ivir /...rkol anri ; 8, llvcr dlvcrticuIa ; t), occlusor musclc — 

mcuiary^ tanai, ana its double origin is sho'^xu; 10» inh-mai opening 
LS continued dors- l^iftnppbridium; n, external opening of the 
. IKt u same; 12, ventral adjustor; 13, divarieator 

cUiy anci VClltiauy musch'; 14, sub-msophageal nerve ganglion ; 15, 
into the sinuses of the heart ; lO, dorsal adjustor mmscle. 

the mantle (Fig. 1). Borne of the endothelial cells lining 
the coelom are ciliated, the cilia keepiug the fiiiid contents 
ill movement. Others of the endothelial cells show a great 
tendency to form muscle fibres. Besides this main ccclomio 
cavity ■there are certain other spaces which Bloclimann 
regards as cmloinic, but it must bo remembered that his 
interpretation rests largely on histological grounds, md 
present embryological confirmation is w^'anting, ; These 
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spaces are as follows:— (i.) tlio groat ann-Hiuiis ; (ii.) 
tlie siriall anu- sinus togetlier with the central ~ slims and 
the perhcesophageal sinus, and iu Z)?;sYjmw 2 and Lmi/ula, 
and, to a less extent, in Crania^ tlie lip~siniis ; (iii. ) certain 
])ortions of the geuerai body cavity wliich in Ommu a.ro 
sepudatetl oit and couiain muscles, &c, j the cvwity 
of the stalk ’when sucJi exists. The great arm-siiins of 
each sitle of tlie lojdiophor lies beneath the fold or lip 
which together with the tentacles forms the ciliated groove 
in wliicii^the mouth opens. These sinuses are completely 
shut off from all other Ccivities, they do not open into the 
main cceJomic space nor into the small anrnsinus, nor does 
the right sinus communicate with the left. The small 

arm-sinus runs aloim 





the ariixs of the 
lophophor at the 
base of the tentacles, 
and gives off a blind 
diverticulum into 
each of these. This 
diverticiiiiiiii con- 
tains the blood-vessel 
and muscle -fibres 
(Fig. 2). Ill the 
region of the mouth 
where the two halves 
of the small arni- 
siiius approach one 
another they open 
into a central sinus 
lying beneath the 
oesophagus and 
partly walled in l>y 
the two halves of the 
ventral ineseutery. 
This sinus is con- 
tiuued round the cea~ 
ophagus as the peri- 
oesophageal sinus, 
and thus tho^ whole 


Fig. 2. — Diagrarainatic section tliroiigh an arm of complex of tlie small 
tiui iophophor of Crania. Magnitied; after , . / . ]. xi 




ii^®i 




tiui iophophor of Craniki. Magnitied; after , r 

Blochniami. 1, the lip ; 2, the base of a tentacie tl'i-lB- ~ SlUlIS lias tiie 
bisected iutiie middle ; 2, grcatarin-y-nus ; relations of tlie SO- 

4, small arm * sinus, containing muscle -hbres; n i t 

5, teiitaiMilar canal; b, extc.rnal teiilacular CaliOa vascillar sy.S- 

tnnsclc ; 7, tentacular blood- vessel arising from x p QiimrumHU 

the cut arm-vessel in the small unu-sinus ; S, cj oipiuimin.. 

chieC arm-imrve; 0, secondary ann-Jierve ; 10, In CrwriUl it is COlll- 
nnder arm-nerve, i x i i x xt* a* 

pletely shut on trom 

the main coelom, but in. Linmda it coraniimicates freely wdtli 
this cavity. In DUclnum and Llufiuhv there is further a, 
lip-sinus or hollow system of cliannc^ls which traverses the 
supporting tissue of the edge of the mantle and contains 
muscle-fibres. It opens into the peri- oesophageal siuiis. 
It is better developed and more spacious in Lingula than in 
Discinuca, In Craniia^ where only indications of the lip- 
sinus occur, there are two other closed spaces. The posterior 
occliisor muscles lie in a special closed space wliich Bloch- 
maim also regards as cceiomic. The posterior end of the 
intestine is similarly surrounded by a closed coeiornic 
space known as the peri-anal sinus in which the rectum 
; lies freely, unsupported by mesenteries. All these spaces 
■■ coutai.n a similar coaguiable fluid with sparse corpuscles, 
and ail are lined by ciliated colls. Tliore is further a 
.'great tendency for the endothelial cells to form muscles, 
and^this is espiecially pronounced in the small arm-sinus, 
where a conspicuous muscle is built up. The mantle- 
siiiTises which form the chief spaces in the mantle are 
dlh'erticitla of the main coeiornic cavity. In Bucmisca 
are provided with a muscular valve placed at their 
jolnl pi 'Origin. They contain the same iluid as the 
■general ecelpm. “The stalk is an extension of the ventral 


body-wall, and contams a portion" of the coelom wdiieh, in 
and Liugula, I’emaiiis in conimrinicatiou with 
the genera] bociy-eavit}^ 

Circulaton/ Sgslent. — T]u3 stnicturos mentioned in the 
article BRxcaij;oi'O.DA of tlie niutli. edition as pseud n-jiearts 
have been sliown by Huxley to be nephridia ; tlie true 
heart was described and figured by .Hancock, but lias in 
many cases escaped the observation of later zoologist, b. 
■Blochmann in 1881, liuwever, observed t.his oigan in tlie 
living aniriifd iu species of the following genera : — 
TenLrafMllnay Magdlama ( I y(rldh€lmJa)^ Rhynvkonella^ 

1 Alcgathyrb$ {Argiopa)^ JLingtda, and Crania (Fig. 1). It 
consists of a detinito contractile sac or -sacs lying on the 
dorsal side of the alimentary canal near the oesophagus, 
and in preparations of IWebratulina made by (.|uic]vly 
I removing the viscera and exaiiiiiiing them iu sea-water 
I tinder a microscope, he nuts able to count the pulsations, 
w.liich followed one another at intervals of 30-40 seconds. 

k. vessel — the dorsal vessel — runs forward from the 
lieart along the dorsal surfaco of the cesopliagus. This 
vessel is nothing hut a split between the right and left 
folds of the mesentery, and its cavity is thus a remnant 
of the blastoctel. A similar primitive arrangement is 
thought hjHIlochmann to obtain in the genital arteries. 
Anteriorly the dorsal vessel splits into a right and a left 
half, xvliich enter the small arm-siiius and, ranuiiig along 
it, give off a blind branch to each tentacle (Fig, 1 ). The . 

I right and left halves are connected ventrally to the 
cesopliagus by a shoi.d vessel ■which supplies these tentacles 
in tlie immediate neighbourhood of the mouth. I.lu'.Te is 
thus a vascular ring around the oesojihagus. Tlie heart 
gives off posteriorly a second median vessel ■which, divides 
almost at once Into a right and a left half, each of 'which 
again divides into two vessels which run to the dorsal , 
and ventral, mantles respectively. The dorsal branch sends 
a blind twig into each of the diverticula of the dorsal 
liiantle-siiiiis, the ventral branch supplies the nephridia 
and iieigliboiiriiig parts before reacldng the ventral lolie 
of the mantle. Both dorsal and ventral branches su]i])Iy 
H:he generative organs. . — 

' Tlie blood is a coaguiable fluid. Whether it contains 
(torpuscies is not yet determined, but if so they must be 
few ill number. It is a remarkable fset that in Ducinisci\ 
altiiougli the vessels to the lophophor are arraiigeti as i'o 
otlier Bra.chio])ods, no trace of a heart or of tlie posterior 


N'Gssels has as ^mt been discovered. 


Tlio neruoits of Braebiopods .has, as a,- rule, ■ 

maintained its primitive connexion -witli 'the external \ 1 

epitlielium. In a feiv places it has sunk into the con- . ^ -I, 

nective- tissue supporting-layer beneath the ectoderm, but - .,1 

tlxe chief centres still remam in the ectoderm, and the ' ’ j 

iibrils forming the nerves are for the most ]iart at the ' : 

base of the ectodermal cells. Above the cesopliagus is a ( 

thin commissure which passes laterally into the chief ' .. . 
ariu-nerve. This latter includes iu its course numerous | 

ganglion cells, and forms, according to Bloehniann, the 
immensely long drawn out supra -msophageal ganglion. - i 

The chief arm -nerve traverses iho lopho]ihor, being j/- ^ 

situated between the g)‘eat ann-sinus and the base of the 
lip (Figs. 2 and 3) ; it gives off a branch to each ten tad c, 
and these all anastomose at the base of the tentaclcH with 1 

the second nerve of the arm, the so-called secondary »ariu- . ^ ^ 1 

nerve. Like the chief arm-nerve, this strand runs through . / " W; " j* 
the lophophor, parallel indeed with the fonnor excepit , , d 

near the middle lino, where it passes ventrally to the , ) 

oesophagus. The Iophophor is suj.>plied by. yet a 
nerve, the under arm-nerve, ■which is less clearly defined . “ k | 


iiillii 

SMlMiilli 


than the others, and roscmblc.s a moderate aggregation of ^ ^ 

the nerve fibrils, wMch seem everywhere to underlie tlie ; ’.’’v 






1 ectodorni, and which in a few cases are gathered up into 
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BEACHIOPODA 


rsfA’ve^^* Tile iin<ler iinri-nerve-j which iie^^ between the 
A'iina]! stirirHsiinis and the snrface, Hiipplies nerves to the 
intiseley of br^th arensinuses (h'igvS, 2 and 3). M-cdianly, 
it lias its origin in the- sulxesophagt^al g;inglioti, wiiiehj 

like tile snpiu-ceso- 



pliagea.1, is drawn out 
kterallyj thougii not 
to the same extent. 
In the middle line 
the sul3 - oesophageal 
nerve mass is Binall ; 


the ganglion is in fact 


draAvii out into two 
halves placed on 
either side of the 
l)ody. From each of 
these siilpcesophageal 
gang] ia n u m e r o u s 
nerves arise. Passing 
from the nriddle line 
outwards they are— 
(i.) the median pallial 
nerve to the niiddle 


- Fru. S.—Biagrain of nervous Hysiem of Cmnia-; of the dorsal mantle ; 


fjTtm IhB dorsal side. The nerves running to ... v ai».,li 

wliite, with black edges; (H*/ UUlUeiOUS Slliali 


the dorsa] jjfirts are , , , , 

those runnin,^ to the vontinl j)arts ai'O solid ijoyves- 
])kick. iVlaginilied ; alter Bhjdirnauii. 1, (cso- b i 

I'shagns; 2,'’snpra-(esophageal commissure; 3, CBSOpiiageal 


“the cireum- 
com- 

ciujujiutcsopliagcal conmiissures ; 4, under ami- •,,Oec.hrp«s'l-w>iifh 710 cie 
nerve ; n, gmut arm -sinus ; 0 , small arm-sinus ; niLU paBb 

, T, tontiudu; .S, lip of lopliophor ; 0, infra- pound the (BSOphagUS 

, u^^oplUlgcal ftoruinissiire ; 10, cliieldirin-nerv'e ; . ^ ^ A ^ 

ll» secondary arm-iiorvo ; li!, nerves to ten- tO t/iie Clliei ami- 

supra -oiso- 


!iry , . , 

tneiRs; IS, suh-iv-sopbageal ganglion; 14, uoi'ye or 
dorsal lateral riervo ; 15, sub -o-soplmgeal m ■. i , 

portion of tin*, secondary arni-nein'o; lb, piiageai. gang'llOIl ; 


inedian paliial nerve of florsal lobe of inaiitli! ; y dhc under arm- 


IT, anterior occl visor muscle; IS, posterior . 

• occlusoriuusolo ; n*, obliqnussupeviur uiuscde ; nerve tO the lopho- 
iJO. ievator bracliii nuisule. i i S 

plior and its muscles ; 
(iv.) the iateral ])al]ial nerve tt:> the sides of the dorsal 
’ mantle. Laterally, tlic sub-tesoi-ihagea.! ganglia give off 
(v.) nerves to tiie ventral mantle, ami linally they Bupply 
(vi.) branches to tlu^ various muscles. Tliere is a Bpecial 
: marginal nerve, running rouml the cdg(3 of the mantle, but 
the connexion of this with the rest of the nervous system 
■ is not dear ; probably it is merely another concentration 
of the diffused sub-ectodermal jiervous fibrils. 

The above account applies more particularly to Crmda^ 

. luit in the main it i.s applicalole to the other luarticulata 
which havf3 been in ve.sti gated. In .Dmdmsai and Livgula^ 

. however, the siib-msophageal gaiiglioii is not drawn out, 
but lies inedkuily : it gives off two 
|)dste]‘ior] 3 ^-direet(*d nerves to the 
stalk, which in 1 A mini a unite and 
form a substantial nerve. Sense 
organs are unknown in the ndiilt. 

The hhfoloipj of Brac]iioj)ods 
' presents some peculiar and many 
primitive features. As a rule the 
^ cells are minute, and Ihis has 
„ hspecia-lly stood in the way of 


dermal pits, at the base of which is one large cell wlileh 
is thought to secrete the clueta, as in Ohmtopods, llieso 
])its are not isolated, but arc connected by an ectodermp.1 
riflge, which grows in at the margin of the mantle and 
forms a continuous band somewhat resembiing the ectu- 
dermal ])rimordium of vertebrate teeth. 

In sjiite of soihe asseilions to the contrary, all the 
Brachiopods which have been carefully investigated have 
been found to be male or female. Heriiiaphrodite forms 
are iinknown. 

Emlyrydogy . — Little real advance has been made in 
our knowledge of the embryology of the Brachiopoda 
within recent years. Kovalevsky’s researches {Izv, Ohshdu 
Mmkov, xiv. 1874) on Aryio2)e- {MegathyH^ still the 
most complete as regards the earlier stages. Segmenta- 
tion is complete, a gastriila is formed, the blast o]>oro 
closes, the arclieuteron gives off two cmloniic sacs ■winch, 
as far as is knowm, are unaffected by the superficial 
seginentation of the bod}^ that divides the larva into three 
segments. The walls of these sacs give rise at an early 
stage ; to iniiscles which enable the parts of the larva to 
move actively on one another (Fig. 4, B). About this 
stage the larvm leave the brood-pouch, which is a lateral 
or median cavity in the body of the female, and lead a 
free swimming life in the ocean. The anterior segment 
broadens and becomes umbrella-shaped ; it has a powerful 
rcAV of cilia round the rim and smaller cilia on the general 
surface. By the aid of these cilia the larva swims 
active^, but owing to its minute size it covers very little 
distance, and this probably^ accounts for the fact tliat 
where Brachiopods occur there are, as a rule, a gocxl 
many in one spot. The head bears four eye-.spots, and it is 
contiimaliy testing the ground (Fig. 4, A, 0). The second 
segment grows downwards like a skirt surrounding the : 


third segment, AvMch is destined to form the stalk. It 


bears at its rim four bundles of veiy pronounced chmtm. 
After a certain time the larva fixes itself ly its stalls: to 
some stone or rock, and the skirt-like second segment 
turns forward over the head and forms the mantle. What 
goes on within the mantle is unknown^ biit presmnably 
the liead is absorbed. The clue tie drop off, and tlie lopho- 
])hor is believed to arise from thickenings whieli appear 
in the dorsal mantle lobe. Eecently the Plankton Expe- 
dition has brought hack, and Simroth {Ergeb. Plankton, 
Ex])edition^ ii. 1897) has described, a. few larval Brachio- 
pods of undetermined genera, two of wbich at least were 
pelagic, or at any rate taken far from the coast. These 


; embiyulogjcal research. 









The 

^ plexus of nerve “fibrils which 
injclerlib the ectoderm and are in 
jdacen gathered u]) into nerves, 
and . the ’ great development of 

notice.;'' IViUCn Ol tixe jartei taKOS ntfeoinji'i,- inghU’ auignikea. 3, anlerioi' ; % HBcoud or niantifi-forTniiii;? sotijneiTt; 3, tliird or dalkr 

' tlie fprni' of liyalino supporting 4, 5 , neats Kem-J inaasf^); 7, aUineiitarycatial; S, muscles. , •' '' 

lary^B, ivhich resemble those described by Frite.'Mfilldr 
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have their maxitle toned pvyr 
their head and the larval shell "well developed Ko stalk - 
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of 3f'eijaihjrk and Tei*ehratiilma wliicli iiiiiiicd lately pre- 
cede fixation. The cij'ri or tentacJeSj of which three or 
four pairs are presentj are capable of being protruded^ and 

the niimite larva 
«-s / swims by means of: 

A — / w') ciliary action 

( V \ ^ y produce. It 

A- A;:® can I'e tract the ten- 

A ^ C tacles, shut its shell, 

■ ' 'ii 4y- 

yff\ \/i "ocMom. 

1 \ ' / ' / Beecher (Amm\ 

\ry ^ V "'"2 loe. cit) 

■ "-a:;;.'® has . classified with 

^ F appropriate names 

, . , . various stasevS 

Pig. 0 .— Wfcages in the hxing and nietamorpliosis , , , i • i 

of Terdmiiulina, Highly inagnitied ; irom Jilor.se. tiirOUgll whlch 
A, larva (iieo-emhiyo) Just come to rest ; 13, 6, 1), BruphinnnH hi 
stages showing tlie turning forward of tlie second lai^A 

or mantle s{?giiiput ; E, eomplotion of this ; F, paSS. The hlvSt sta^e, 
3- ''•“'>’><3. and tkat in which tile. 

folds of the second 

segment are already reflected over the first, he calls tlie 
Typembryo. Either before or just after turning, tlie mantle 
develops a larval shell termed the protegulum, and when 
tfiis is completed the larva is termed the Phylembryo. By 
this time the eyes have disappeared, the four bundles of 
chietie have dropped off, and the lophophor has begun to 
appear as an oiitgrowtli of the doiml mantle-lobe. The 
protegiiluiii has been fo:uiKl in members of almost all the 
families of Brachiopod, and it is thought to occur through- 
out the group. It resembles the shell of the Cambrian 
genus Ftderina^ and the Phylembryo is frequently referred 
to as tlie Faferijia stage. In some orders the Phyl- 
embryo is succeeded by an Obolella stage with a nearly 
circular outline, but this is not universal. The larva now 
assumes specific characters and is practically adult. 

Classiflmfio'iK — Beecher’s division of the Bracliiopocla. 
into four orders is based largely on the character of tlie 
aperture through which the stalk or pedicle leaves the 
shell. To appreciate his diagnoses it is necessary to 
understand certain terms, which unfortunately are iiot 
used in the same sense by all authors. The triangular 
■pedicle-opening seen in Or tkk^ &c., has been named by 
Hull and Clarke the delthyriiim. In some less primitive 
genera, ejj.^ Terc- ^ 

bratula^ that ’type ■ 

IpBApeaing: ^I.b .■ y’ ; .M' ■: e , 

fouMcl iu the I'tFpiW'* 

ymtug .tage.s oulj ; sA 

par%_ clo.=<efl by 


w myx-'- - 

■ ‘A ^ . A 




iiliiiiililiiS^^ ■■■’ ■ ■: ■ ' ' A 

. 4 , ^ ' C' ' 6,~-Shell of laiTfll Bi“ 

I- ' ' ^ ioo* tile deltl- stage, x 00 ; from Simre 
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The form 


al Brachiopod. Pliylojiibryo , 
SiHiroth. Ij protegoliiiij ; 2, 


..pf the deltidiuni varies in dilferent genera. 

■' A.! t it..;:'" Wt-'I'::'. '..A'ji 


The two 


and Clarke, .signifies a small embryonic ’plate originating ' 
on the dorsal .side of the body. It siilrsecpiently becimics; . ^ : 
attached' to the ventiul valve, and develops into the 
■pseudo-deltidium, in the Ncotremata and the. Protreriiaia. 

The p.seiido-cleHidium (so muned by Brown in 1802) is a 
single plate which grow.s from the apex of the delthyriiun 
downwards, and 3iiay completely close the aperture. The 
pseudo-deltidiuiu is sometim.es reabsorbed in the adult. . bi 
the Telotremata neithei.' pro- 

del tidiuiii nor ])sendo-del~ ' ' ' 

tidium is known. In the yfv ' 

Atremata the pro-deltidiiiiii yF f /\\ 
does not become fixed to / i \\ ^ ' ' 

the ventral valve, and does ^ "V"/ \ .-s 

not develop into a pseudo- / 

del tidium. The ximer lcan / I \ ' ■ • y' '/ 

use. of the term deltidiiim ■ / 1 

for the structure which 5 

Europeans call the pseudo- Fk;. T.—Diagiatnof th*? pefliclo.o])ej)ing' , . 

dpltidimYi Tviahp.ci fAV f^Avi of I'h.vndiondhx. j^Iagnihed. l,r<mbo , 
acimaum makes lOl con- ventral valve; 2, (leltidmnj; 3, 

fusion. The development ivun-gin of deltliyrium ; 4, pedicie- ■ 
of the brachial supports has 

been studied by Friele, Fischer, and Oehlert. A siunraaiy 
of the results is given by Beecher (Jh’cnis, Conreet, AnuL 
ix., 1893). ' ■ ' ■ 

The orders Atremata and Neotreinata are frequently 
grouped together, as the sub-class Iiiarticulata or Eear- . ' 
dines* — the Trefcenterata of Davidson — and the orders ' ’■ • 

Protremata and Telotremata,. as the Artieulata or Testi- 
cardiries — the Glisten terata of Davidson. Tito foil o%viug 
scheme of classification is based cm Plecchers and Bcliu- 
chert’s. Most of the families mentioned are described by 
Davidson, Becent families are printed in italic type. 

OEDEE I. Atremata (Beecher). A hiaTticxilate Biuchiopoda, . 
with the }(edielft passing out heuveen the umbornts, the epeniiig 
being sliarod by both valves. .Pro-<'leltidiTmi attached to dorsiil 
valve. FAM1LIK8. — .FA'j’EUixuru, Obolidu 3, TpjMicuKLLrmr, 
luxoui.SLLnnn, LujiujAsm ATI lui. 

OEDER IL Neotreraata (Beecher). — More or less Hrcular, cone- : , 
sh a] >ed inarticulate Brucliioj.Hala, Tlie pedicle passes out at right 
angles to the plane ol‘ junction of tlie valves of t,he slid!; the ’ 

opioung is conlined to tlie Anmtral valve, and may take the for?n of 
a slit, or may be closed by the develojanont of a special jdaie ' . 

called the listriiun, or ly a pseudo - del tidinin. Pro - dcltidiinn 

attached to ventral valve, FAM-lLlES.--“A<uit>TUimirn, Hu’jfuN*)- 
TfiErrm-E, TimMATiDiB, Discinidji^^ Ora Audi's. . , ' ' 

ORDER HI. Protremata (Beecher j.— Articulate Brachiopocia, 
with pedicle-opening restricted to ventral valve, and either rf|Kn • 
at the hinge lino or more or less cout])iefcidY closed by a paendo-dch , '• ; 
tidium, nliicli may disappear in adult. Tlie pro-deltidimn ongiriat-- 
ing on the doi’sal surfaee hiter hecoiiies auchylosed with the ventral 
valve. PAj\IIH£ 8.— XrTojRoixi3ci:, ErcinvALniTJuiq Billi'n'o ’ ” ' ' 

SE3AIDA., BtUOPIIUAIEXI DiE, TbECIDUD^E^ P K 01)11 CTU jA,, lllCHTHO- 
FENIUvE, OliTIlID,n, ClITAAIUONITIDA, SrXTEGPHlTmTJ, POKAAl- . , 

■ EOKlTiD^, REXTAMiSBiB,®. ' ; ■ : .. ^ ' .■ ' b: i A 

ORDER I¥. Telotremata (Beecher). —Articulate Braehiopoda, 
with the pedicle-opening, cmdlned iu later life to the ventral vnlvo,, , b .. 
and placed at the umbo or beneath it. Deitidium present, hut no . ~ . 
pro-deltidium. Loplioplior su[)23artcd by calcareous loops, &(*, ; . 

FA,MILIES.— B.tiotobutnchib,e, UnrA^cmA'ELLWM, Okxtkunbl- y 

■ UIIUE, ■ '■ TEBEBRATULmAS], STKIXG’OCtlPKALlDJS, ' M'BOALAXTfjhlirili:^-' 

ATPATrD^i3, BpnutaiiraDjs, ATiiYTtinj:. . y; ^ 

A£initm.~-JA%\lo light has been thrown on the affinities';'. , A- 
of the Brachiopoda by recent research, though speculation ' 
has not been wanting. Brachioj^ods hiwe been at various V.:;' ' ■ - 
times jdaced Avith the M'ollusea, the Chaetopocla, the ■ . ;; ' 
Oh^Btognatha, the BiioronJdea, the Polyzoa, the Henoi- ^ ^ ' 
chordata, ami the ITrocliorfiata. None of these alliaiicbs 

Ur.-,-.'. mhr* CTKTrftiCl'f? ATl ' I-a'' A'IAHa r ■ , ’ ' 
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If; may,' ei’j ]>e ])ou‘it(Mi out tluit Brachiopods vsceiu to 
belong to that clas.H oi animal ivlueli coimneiices .life i\s a 
■ larva n'i.tli three Hcgnuoit.s, :ukI tliat Irhsegmciited ]o;nTe 
liave been found no\v in He^aa-al of the la-rger givmps. 

— .Brae]no]KnlK iirfAi ap])('a,r In iLo Ijowor 
Caanla-ian, and reached their liigbe.st doYeb.)pnje]n:. in tlic 
Bilurian, fnmi -wbieli npvrards of 2000 fspoeios a;re ktiown, 
} 11 k 1 were nearly as numerous in the Devivnian ])cdod : at 
]>reserit tln\y are r(*pivsenteil by some IIU j*ecent .s]^ceies. 
The folKiwiiig liavt? Ikxuj foniid in the Bi’itish area, as 
deiuiefi. by Non nan, TireffraUiUita enpv/h,sv;? 7 >^o/f/s .L., Tor- 
hru'(i!!<t <‘(ipO(h:i delh, 2iihj(H<vin.a (il/(f<.'U/nhvavo) 

mi'iUmn J/i ficjjfii/t'ra Loven, Tarl/rfficUa apif::- 

herpe-iicnds Da.v., ,J/eya/A//rN* Jecolhiftt (Jhenin., 
ciHvilhtla B. Wood, VriJj>iojx)}n f/vouton Jcih, Jlkm- 
v.h(}nei!a {Ih nr'dhyrJy^) p.^idra'txj (Onel., am-fi/tala 

' Midi., a..nd .DL^chrimi afJaid.ica King. 

UrKloe stress is often laid on th<3 fiU.:t that Liiujv.Ia has 
come down to us a|.>[.tarejitiy iinclnvnged since Carn])ria,u 
tiiries, Trhilst Oran, up and forms very closely resembling 
l)-kcm(i and Rkynnlumellp are found from tiie Oi*dovician 
strata oinvards. Tlio former statement is. liowovei', true 
of arjimals from other classes at least as highly organized 
as Brachiopods, »?,//., tlie G-asteropod Oapulip wdiiist most 
-of the iiiYertohrate classes were represented in the Ordo- 
• vician ])y forms which do not difier from their existing 
re])resentatives in any iniportaiit respect. 

A full bibliography of Braeiiiopoda (reonit and fossil) is lo he 
found in Davidson’s Monograpli of Pjriti.sh Fossil Bracliiopods, 
Ted. 8oc, Mon. vi. 18S0. The i\Ioiiogi'a])h ou lieeeut Bnjo'hicjj^ada, 
by the srmic aiiihor, Tr. Linn. 8^',. Zoudop Zool. Ser. ii.-iv. 
IBSrtlSSS, nuist on no account he omitted. (a. u. s.) 

BfaddOC&j} 0 ., borough of 7\]lcgheny county, Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A.; situated in soiitlnv'estern 'JAmusylvania,, 
on the J^fonongahela liver, 10 miles B.E. of .Pittsburg, at 
an altitude of 828 feet. It Ls cntereil by tiie Baltimore 
and Ohio, tlio Pennsyhaiua, and tlie Pittsburg a,nd i.a,ke 
Brie railways. It. is ibe site oi‘ extensive ironworks. 
Population (^1880), -‘PIlU ; (1.890), 8501 ; (1900), 15, God. 

Bradcaow^ Maiif Eiimfoe4* (1S;1T -), 

Jhiglish in'ua'.list, da.ug]it(,'.T of Ilenry Jh’addon, solicitor, 
of Bkirdon Lodge, Cornwall, and sister of Sir Ed’ward 
Braddori, judine iiiinistcr of Ta>sinania, was l>orn in Soho, 
in 1857. She liegan at an early age to cem tribute to 
periodicals, and in 18G1 ]>rodiiced her first novel, The 
Trail of the Serpenf. In tlio sairie. year appeared 
Garihalcli^ ac-couipaiiicd Iry Olkhp and other poems, 
ckielly narrative, a volume o.f extremely s|urited verse, 
deserving more notice than it has reeeis'cd. In 18G2 her 
reputation as a novelist was made l\y ;i kivouralle review in 
the 'Tinus of Ladfi Andhifs Secret. Avrora Floyd, a novel 
.with a .strong affinity to Madame IJovarj/^ fo.|]owed, and 
. achieved equal success. Its immediate successoi's, .Eleanors 
Yictorip Jcjhni Ifamchm.ont' s Aer/dc?/, Hermy Dnnha.i\ remain 
wiili her tormer works the best known of .her newels, but 
all her numerDus works have found a large and apprecia- 
tive public. They give, indeed, the great body of readers 
iif fiction exactly what they re/piire ; Juclodrairiatlc in plot 
and .cliaracter, conventional in their view^s of life, they are 
yyekfe by constrictive skill and opulence of in- 

' veution. Her ])Opularity in the Britisfi colonies is cspeckily 
extensive, 5 For a considerable time ^liss Braddon con- 
dipAed Bdgmvla^ in which scAmral of her novels appeared. 
Ati 1874 she married the late Mr John i^laxwell, publisher. 

' A Bradford^ a municipal, countjy and parliamciitary 
„ .Woagh and city of the West Hiding of Yorlcsldre, Eng- 
laitdf 0 !i;aj:); affluent of the Aire,. 9 miies W. by S. of Leeds, 
H)'2 miles by^ rail NbNT.W* of London. It has a station on 


and the ]liim])er. It has adopted almost every public act 
eondu(.dve to its inijirovenient. Idie old town has been 
rc-mo(hdlcd. A mnv central electric light station, just 
finished, is the (‘ompletesi; of its k.ind. Additional w^ater- 
wx«rks, ta])|.)ing the I’iver Nidd 40 miles distant, are in 
process of coiistniction. There are seven puldic ]iarks. 
.L'lecrealion grounds, besides, cover 30 acres ; and G'TO acres 
of moorland, near tlie (dty, have been acijuired as an 
additional recreation ground. Ediicatioiial establisliinents 
include a girl.s’ graniinar school (1875), a t.ecljuical college 
(1881), ac(iuired Ipy the inuuicipality in 1899, and the 
V'uited lnde])endeut College (1888). .Amongst recent 
insthutions ai'c a coiiditioniiig-iLouse (1891), for which 
a nmv building Las been constructed (1900) ; t.he 
post otlice (1886); the childreirh hospital (1890) ; a 
.home for incnraldes (1893); and a hoys' orjdianage. 
I.dio trade of Bradford, according to an ollicial esti- 
mate, advanced, betiveen 1836 and 1884 from a total 
of live to at least tliirt 3 ?’-flve millions steiling, and 
i'rorn not more than five or six to at least fifty leading 
staple articles. Tlje exports to the United States alone in 
1895 amounted to the value of £5,549,000 ; owing to the 
AfcKinley tariffs, the exports iu 1899 figure at £1,810,770. 
Tliis decline is, how^e\ur, inudi more than cojiipen sated by 
enhanced trade in the home market. Tdio largest' foreign 
customer for the worsted yarns is Germany, which imports 
ten times as much as Eussia, the next greatest importer. 
The annual turn-over in tlio staple trade of Bradford, 
according to a recent estimate, isnot less tlian £100,000,000. 
The Saltaire works for alpaca and moliair goods employ 
about 2500 hands, wliilo silk wau*ks at ]\laiiningljam cover 
20 acres and employ 4500 to 5000 people. Furniture- 
maldrig is a business in rapid growth. In 1891, 13,837 
males and 21,670 females were engaged in the wxwsted ; 
5040 males and 2954 females in the W'ooilen ; 1491 males 
and 2187 females in the silk; 1135 males and 1096 
females iu the cotton ; and 2380 perso.us in the iron 
manufactures. Tliero are three daily nevi^spapers. ].n 
1885 the paTliameiitary borough ^va.s made co-extensive 
witli tlie municipal ami di\^idlA;l into three distri<.d.s, eae.h 
of them to return one member to paiiiaincnt ; in 1888 the 
municipal borougli was constituted a. county borough, and 
in 1897 it was created a cit}' ; in 1899, wliiLst tlio parlia- 
ineutaiy borougli remained as before, the municipal, county, 
and city boundaries wmre extended so as to include the 
towmsliip of I,i;).LE. Area of municipal and county borough 
and city, before extension, and of jiresent parliamentary 
borough,, 1 0, 79 1 acres ; popuJ ation (188 1 ), 1 9 4, 4 9 5 ; 
(1891), 216,361. Extended area of municipal and county 
liorough and city, 22,720 acres. Population (1891), 
265,728; (1901), 279,809. 


a city of MTvean county, Pennyslvania, 
TJ.S.A., situated in the northern ])art of the state, at an 
altitude of 1427 feet. It is in the petroleum, region, and it>s ' 
industries consist mainly in the production and refining 
of mineral oil It is entered by four railways. Population 
(1880), 9197 ; (1890),, 10,514 ; (1900), 15,029. 


^ " Bf adffefd ■« ® n a ■ market ‘ ^ toivii ' in', '■ thi58iAi||f| 

Westbury parhumciitary division of Wiltshire, England, 
on the rivers Avon and Kennet, the Avon canal, 6 miles , , , 
B.E. of Bath, and the Great Western railway. There is k A 
still standing a small church, built about 705, and de- v,--' ,/ 
scribed by Freeman, as “the only perfect surviving church 
of its kind in England, if not in Eiiropie.'^ At tiiesiumnit' 
of the hill on wliich the town stands is an ancient chapel, ' - , 
and on one of the central piers of the bridge a s.maTi'' / ‘ 
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' • There ■ is' another: ' Anglicmi, ■.clitirchy' 
and Ba]itisi 5 Congregationah and '\\h>sloyau chapels. 
j Kingston House, binlt in tho heginniiig 'of the ivtb 

eentiiry, was long a seat of the dukes of Kingston. 

: ' hhere are a town liall free school (founded I7l2)"teiii- 

peranee hah, technioai iuHtituie (containing the county da, y 
school), Jind public halhs. \\a lev-works hare been con- j 
',p ' structed, Wooilen •nuinnfactvires, for whiAi Bradford was | 

, j ' long farnious, have (haKiied, and ilioprincL[)a] industries now 

= ' are the inanufiu-Uii'e of iudia,-ru]hei\t-o»ods, iiTm-fonnding, 

brewing, and (piarrying. Area of urban district, 1962 
acres; pojmlation (1881), 4922; (1901), 4514. 

■ , Bradiaugh^ Charles (1833-1891), English 
politician and freethinker, was born at Hoxton, Loiwlon, 

' .;j ' on 26tli Se];)teinl:)er 1833. After enlisting as a soldier, ]:ie 

found employment as a lawyer's clerk, and by and by 
became .w'dlely kiiOTO as a freethoiight lecturer, under 
the title of “Iconoclast.” He also conducted the Fational. 

’■ Erfuiiner for several years. His Radicalism in religion 

. and politics ccmmiended him to the electors of North- 

' , ainpton, by -whorn he wms returned to parliament in 

, ; ■ - 1880. He. claimed to be allowed to affirm under the Par- 

'v'u k p ' liamentary Oaths Act, and the rejection of this pretension, 

and the ret'nsal to allow' Mr Bradlaugli to take the oath on 
; ' his professing his willingness to do so, involved the House in 

:■ ' a series of most unedifpDg conilicts, terminating in the 

A - J ■ victory of Mr Bradlaiigh, vvlio was permitted to take the 

oath in 1886. The law "was altered two yeans subsecpientlj^ 

, Bradlaugli did not, like so inany successful agitators, sink 

' , into obscurity upon being deprived of the immediate cause 

' i of his notoriety, but gained a very general respect by 

4 1'' /: his transparent honesty and. cimirageous contempt for mere 

' .4 popularity. Experience of public life in the House of 

1 ' tlornmons seemed to give him a luore balancecl view' of 

} tliiugs ; and before he died, on 30tli January 1891, it wms 

I begimiing to be said of Mm that he wns in a fah^^^ 

j grow into something almost akin to a Conservative. Hard, 

■'■-'yf . y ■■ ■ ■ arrogant, and dogmatic, lie yet possessed many sterling 

i . tpiallties ; his great {lefect ivas a lack of imagination. 

:;.(182B1903), 

. I ‘ dean of 'Westminster, was born I Itli Decendier 1 821 , being 

■ 1 ' the son of the Rev. Clmrles Bradle}^, vicar of Ciasbnry, 

,4; r.j.; : Brecon. He was educated. a4 Rugby under Dr Arnold, and 

y;-,;;y y, ' ' at University College, Oxford, of which he became a 

fellow in 1 8 1-4. He w’as an assistant master at Rugby 
:-44’yy,y(;4'..' from 1846 to 1858, when he succeeded Dr Chtton , as 
{}X ... iy : hea.diuaster at Marlborough. He oceiipiecl this post with 

:y'y't'4yy'^''--,- great success until December 187G, when he wms 

. 1 master of his old college at Oxford. In August 1881 lie 

‘ ‘ I . ‘ w-as made dean of \V’estminster in succession to Doan 

' ; ^ Ktanley, wdioso pupil and intimate frieml lie had been. 

' .. c ^ He published his re(‘(hectioius of Dean Stanlo}-, originally 

delivered in the form of lectures, in 1883 ; and afterwamls 
, took up tho biography of Rtanley left unhiiished by the 

, , 1 . ' ' " death of Mr Theodore Walroud, which was ultimately 

'/ ^ r ' A completed by Mr R. E. Prothero. His other publications 

, yy'/. ; include fo Latin i-Vosc, and Lectures ou M) and 

y Ecclesiastes. Guo of his daughters, Mrs Margaret Louisa 
V . ^ y MMods, wife of the ex-president of Trinity College, Oxford, 

- has achieved distinction as a poetess and novelist. 

- r BradshaWg Hesirjf (1831-1886), librarian of the 

. 4 University of Cambridge, was born on 2ud Eebraary 

"yyb/y4 \'A 1831, and educated at Eton. He became a fellow of 

kH'ir ;.y King’s CoUege, Cambridge, then a close foundation for 

1 p'.k' y ’ Etonians, and "was largely instrumental in throwing it 

iSl Mil® 


vestigations respecting rare boo.ks and cuf.lous l^LSS. In 
addition to his achievements in blarhJetter hi bliug]*nphy . i 

he threxvgreat light on the life and works of Oliaiicer, and 
on aiicicnl. Celtic language and literatim'. Unfortiiiiateiy . . 

lie allowed Ms atbmtion to be tc )0 much distmeted aiuoiig ' i 

a multiplicity of subjects, and the strain upon him was 
increased by Ms election in 18G7 to the po.st of university 
librarian, to wl.iich iiidoecl no oiic' else ha<l eijual preten- 
sions, but wliich overwhelmed him with routiup duties. 

He thus left little behind him except a, number of 

brilliant isolated discoveries in. bibiiogrii])lp 7 and early 

literature, besides the fame of imving given a marvellous ' 

impulse to tlie former pursuit and impr(.^ssed it wdth a ; 

more scientific character than liad previously bffionged tr^ 

it. As a man lie w'as mucii respuicted and 'beloved. He ’ 

died very suddenly on lOtli February 1886. (ii. g.) 

a cily and archiopiscopal see of Portugal, 
in respiect of pofailation the third city of ilie king- ' 

dom, capital of the district of Braga,, 3 miles 8. of the ■ 

river Cavado. hlount Saineiro is crowned by a colossal , ■ 

momiment of theATrgin of the Conception. Population, ' 4 

28,089. The district of Braga, with an area of 1057 sq. 
iMies and population 338,308, giving 320 inhabitants to the - . ; 4 

sq. mile, is one of theAiest ciiltivated ixgioTis of Portugal. , , 

The principal production is wine, the yield for 1898 .liaviiig, ' y.y'4;;:;:4:,: 
been 7,589,063 gallons, valued at .£351,333. Cattle- ' ■ . J 

breeding is an important industry, as also is dairy-farming, ' ■ ■ A 

The other chief industries are the inamifacture of hats, ' . 

cutlery, liuen, and w-oolleiis. ' ' ; 

a city and episco]»ul see of Poj'tiigal, ' 

formerly capital of the province of T'niz-os-Montes, and now . • j 

cajiital of the district of the same name, is situated near , ' A 

the north-ea,st corner of the kingdom. Popmlation, 58-10. . 4' ; 

The district of Brag ANCA has an area, of 2574 sq. mih‘s, i 

and a population of 179,678, giving 70 inliabitaiits to t].i6 . y: 

sq. mile. Large tracts are nncultiYa,ted, and the roads are I 

defective. Silkwmrms are bred, the annual produce of , 

cocoons anKciivtiiig to 48,400^ M 

Braggp Braxtem (1817-187G), Ainericaii.:,scd4ieiy"y(|y'4|4 
wms born in Warren county, Nortii Carolina, on 22nd ; 

hfarch 1817. He graduated ■with high rank at the TTnitod . i 

States military academy in 1837, and as an artillery oificcr ' ‘4 ’ ' 

gained renown during the Aloxican w^ar at Fort Brown, 

Montere}q aiul liuenaATsta. He re.signed from the regular . ,4? 

army on 3.rd January 1 856, with the rank of lirovet lien- ■ p - ;i 
tenaait-colonel, and retired to his plantation in Louisiana. A ’ i 

'When in 1861 the Civil War began, he joined the Southern , . . S 
side as brigadier-general, and was sent to conimuml at . , | 

Pensacola, Florida. In February 1 862 he went, as major- ' A ; 
general, to the Mississippi army, took part at Hluloh, ami ^ 

was jiromotod to general on the death of General Albert 
B. Johnston. In August of that year lie led a formiclahio '■ a 

force into Kentucky, but -was checked by Buell, and 
forced to retreat after the battle of Berry ville on 8th 
October. He was wor.sted by Geiaeral Rosp<*,rariS in tlie ''A 

stubhorn contest of Alurfreesboro (Olst December 1862- 
2nd January IS63) ; he defeated Roseemns at OMcka- ‘ ’ ; 

manga on 19th and 20th Septembei* 1863, but w’as routed 
by Grant at Chattanooga on 23rd- 2 bth November, / ' 'A ' 

Relieved from western command and called to Bkhmondp'Ay .4'’A4 :r4 
lie acted there for a time as military adviser to President 


lie acted there for a time as military adviser to President ' " ' ; ' - r 

Davis. In tho autumn of 1864 he misnccessfully led an '7 

inferior force from Kortli Carolina to Georgia to oppose ' 4^'‘ ^ ^ J - ^ 
Sherman’s march. After the war he became chief engineer b 

to the state of Alabama, and supervised improyements in’ ^ ' 

Alobile harbour. He died in Galveston, Texas, on' B7th \ ^ . A 
September 1876. ■ < 4 , -’f 
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tlie eastern ■aiiluenta of tlie Mo,n,sarowar laJco (tlie soiirces 
uf tlio Bntlej), at loa.st 100 miles south-east of thosi of llic 
Indus. It llo"vvs in a soiitlneasterly direction for 170 miles, 
and then adliere.s closely io a nearly easterly course for 
hOO miles juore, being at the end of that distance in 
29‘bl()' N. hat It then bends north-east for 150 miles 
before finally sliaping itself soutlimrds towards the plains 
of Assam. Iloiiglily speaking, the river may be said so 
far to run parallel to the main chain of the Himalaya at a 
distance of 100 miles therefrom. Its early beginnings are 
cradled amidst a mighty .ina.ss of glaciers which entomb 
the northern slopes of the watershed, separating them from 
the sources of the Gogiu on the south and there is 
evidence that two of its great southern tributaries, the 
Bhorta, Tsanpo (which joins about 150 miles from its 
■ source), and the Nyang Chii' (the river of Shigatsi and 
Gyantsi), a.re both of them also of glacial origin. From 
the north it receives five great tributaries, namely, the 
Ciiii Nago, the Chachu Tsanpo, and the Charta Tsanpo 
(ail within the first 200 miles of its course), and tlie Eaka 
Tsanpo and Kyi-clm (or river of Lhasa) below. The 
Ghaclm and the Charta arc^ la-i'ge clear streams, evidently 
draining from the great central lake clistnct. Both of 
them measure more than 100 yards in width at the point 
of junction, and they are clearly non-gkeiah The Eaka 
Tsanpo is a lateral ahiuent, flowing for 200 miles parallel 
to the main river course and soma 20 to 30 miles north of 
it, ^draining the southern slopes of a high snowy range. 
It is an important feature as affording foothold for the 
*Manglam’’ (the great high imd of Southern Tibet con- 
necting Ladak with China), which is denied by the actual 
' valley of the Brahmaputra. The great river itself is 
known in Tibet by many names, being generally called the 
Nari Ohu, Magliang Tsanpo, or Taro Tsanpo, above 
Lhasa; the ■word ‘^tsanpo*” meaning (according to 
Waddell) the “pure one,^' and applying to all great 
rivers. At 50 niiles from its sDiirce the river and the 
Janglain route touch each other, and from that point past 
Tadum (the iirst important place on its banks) for another 
,130 m.iles, the road follo^vs more or less closely the left 
bank of the river. Then it diverges northwards into 
the lateral valley of the Eaka, until the Ilaka joins the 
Brahmaputra belo^v Janglaclie, The upper reaches are 
uo’uLere fordable between Tadum aD.d Lhasa, but there 
Is a. ferry at Likche (opposite Tadum on thf3 southern 
bank), where ’wooden boats covered with hide effect 
connexion betw^een the; t'wo banks and 
of the;;' Nip'ai trade. ' ■ Froni' , Jaiiglaclio 

^ — gatsi the river is navigable, -.the channel 

^ 1 ' ■ being open and wide and the course straight. This is 
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' VV ‘ b ^ direct route, the river being unnavigablo below Sliigatsi. 
P p , ; b- L - \ ** JafOglam ” takes a circuitous course southwards to Gy 
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part of the river, but it does not 
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again at Ohushul, where it is no wider than it is, at Jang- 
lache, frcmi 600 to 700 yards. At Chiishul (below’ 
the Ky-i~chu) the discharge of the river is computed to bo 
a;boiit‘35,000 cubic feet per second, or seven times that of 
tlie Ganges at Hardwar. 

For about 250 miles below Ky-i-ehu to a ])oint about 20 
miles below the groat southerly bend (in 94" E. long.) the 
course of the Brahmaputra lias been traced by native sur- 
veyors. Then it is lost amidst the jungle-covered hills of 
the wild Mishini and Abor tribes to the east of Bhutan for 


another 100 miles, until it is again found as the Lihong 


emerging into the plains of Assam. About the inter- 


vening readies of tlie river very little is known except 
that it drops through 7000 feet of altitude, and that 
in one place, at least, there exist some very remarkable 
falls. Tliese are placed in 29“ 40' N. lat., between 
Kongbu and Pema-Koi. Here the river runs in a narrow 
preci].)itous defile along which no path is practicable.' The 
falls can only be approached from below, where a monastery 
has been erected, the resort of countless pilgrims. Their 
height is estimated at 70 feet, and by Tibetan report the 
hills around are enveloped in perpetual mist, and the 
Sangdong (the “lion’s face”), over -^vliich the wuters rush, 
is demon-haunted and full of mystic import. From tlie 
north-eastern extremity of Assam wiiere, near Sadya, the. 
Lohit, the Bibong, and the Dihong unite to form the wide 
placid Brahmaputra of the |dains — one of the grandest 
rivers of tbo world — its south-westerly course to the Bay 
of Bengal is sufficiently well known. It still retains the 
proud distinction of being iinbridged, and still the River 
Flotilla Oompany appoints its steamers at regular intervals 
to visit all the chief ports on its banks as far as Dibriigarh. 
Here, however, a new feature has been introduced in the 
local railw-ay, which extends for some 80 miles to Sadya, 
•^vith a branch to the Biiri Dihing river at the foot of the 
Patkoi range. The Patkoi border the plains of Upper 
Assam to the south-east, and across these hills lies the 
most reasonable probability of railway extension to 
Burma. ■■ . ' ' 

The following a.re the “ k)w?-est level discharges of the 
principal affluents of the Brahmaputra in Upper Assam, 
estimated in cubic feet per second : — 

Lohit liver, 9 miles al.iove Sadya . 

Bibong, 1 mile above junction with Dihong 

Dihong ,, ,, Dibong 

Biibansiri 


38,800 

i37,200 

55,400 

16.900 
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The basins of the Dibong and S'ubansiri are as yet very 
imperfectly loiowoi. That of the Lohit has been fairly 
well explored. Near Goalpara the discharge of the river 
in January 1828 was computed to be 140,000 cubic feet, or 
nearly double that of the Ganges. The length of the river 
is 700 miles to the Dihong junction, and about 1000 in ; 
Tibet and Eastern Bhutan, above the Dihong, The 
Brahmaputra, therefore exceeds the Ganges in length by • 
about 400 miles. The bed of the great river maintains a ’ ’ 
fairly constant position between its extreme banks, but, - 
the channels within that bed are so constantly shifting as ; 
to require close supervision on the part of the navigation, y; 
authorities; so much detritus is canied down as to form .f"' 
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a perpetually changing series of obstructions to steamer - i .iP 
traffic. 
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An enormous development of agricultural resources has ' 
taken jjlace 'witMn th^ Brahmaputra n-f lafp. warQ ‘ ' 


putra basin of late years^, p 
chiefly in the direction of tea cuitivation, as well as 

.t ‘111 /-< T; -1 • , 7 » .7 ,7.1 


production of jute and silk. Gold is found in the satids^ ' ; l 
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of all its upper tributaries, 
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BrStfsrHSj ilOhS.?1FI©S (1833-1897), ttoiTOan coni- of valuable work, and for aliout three yeara had no fixed 
poser, was born iu Hamburg on 7th May 1833. He was place of abode. Concert tours .with Joachim, or Stodc- 
the son of a double-bass player in the Hamburg city hausen were undertaken, and it w’as not initil 1807 that, 
theatre, and roceived Ms first musical instruction from he retained to Vienna,’ or till 1872 that ho chose it 
his father. After .some lessons from a certain O. Cossi-1, definitely as his home, Ms longest departure from tho 
he betook himself to Cossol’s master, Eduard Marxson of Austrian capital being between 1. 874 and 1878, when he 
Altona, whose experience and artistic taste directed tho lived near Heidelberg!' From 1871 to 1874 he conducted 
young man’s genius into the highest paths. A couple the concerts of the “GeseJlschaft der Musikfreundci,” hut 
of public appearances as a piianist ivere hardly an inter- after the latter date he occupied no official position of any 
ruption to^ the ooiu’se of his musical studies, and these kind. With the exception of journeys to Italy in tho 
were continued nearly up to the time when Brahms spring, or to Switzerland in the .summer, ho rarely left 
accepted an engagement as accompanist to a once-i'arnous Vienna. He refused to come to Englanil to take the ' 
Hiiugarian violinist, Eemenyi, for a concert-tour in 1853. , honorary degree of Mus.D. ottered by' the University of 
At Gottingen there occurred a fa.inous cowtrefewyjs which Cambridge; the University of Bre.slau made him Ph.lb 

famous article “Neue joiukses Brahms. H ' orh , op. 20, 28^ 31, , 52 .. 

Bahuen,” in wdiioh the , ^ ^ Liebeslieder-Waker”) '61, 

young Bralims was proclaimed to be tlie great com- 64^ 65 (“NoueLiebeslieder”), 75, 103j 13 li. Soloson(f^% 

poser of the future, ‘'lie who was to come.” The nearly 300. four sympkmies, ojx 68, T '■ 

<;ritical insight in Schumann's article is all the more 90, and 98 ; two serenades, op. 11 and 16; two pianoforte 
surprising when it is remembered how small was tho concertos, op. 15 and 83, one violin concerto, op. 77; concerto 
list of Brahms’s works at the time, A string quartet, for violin and violoncello, op. 102; variations on a theme 




surprising when it is remembered how small was tho concertos, op. 15 and 83, one violin concerto, op. 77; concerto 

list of Brahms’s works at the time. A string quartet, for violin and violoncello, op. 102; variations on a thenio . ' Vr;., '/ ,.r | 

the first pianoforte sonata, the scherzo already mentioned, by Haydn, op. 56 ; two overtures, “ Acadeuiwche Fe.stbu- , ' 
and the earliest group of songs, containing the dramatic vertme,” op. 80, and “ Tragic Overture,” op. 81. Vluimtmr " , ' ■ ■ : 

' “ Liebestreu,” are tho works wMch drew forth the warm vvtim-c: two sextets, op> 18 and 30; quintet, piano and , ' I 

commendations of Schumann. In December 1853 Brahms strings, op. 34, strings, op. 88 and 111, clarinet and " 7 ’ Vrvi'-; I 


gave a concert at Leipzig, as a result of wliich the firms string.s, op. 116; three string quartets, op. 51 and 67, •' j 

of Breitkopf and Haertel and of Senff undertook to three quartets for piano .and strings, op. 25, 26, and 60. 


of Breitkofjf and Haertel and of Senff undertook to three quartets for piano and strings, op. 25, 26, and 60. 
his compositions. In 1854 he jwas given the post Three trios, for piano a.nd strings, op. 8, 87, and I 

.of choir-director and inusionmster, to the„princo of.Xippqr., trio, for pla^ op. ,i0 ; ,,piaup.plmip#,!,,„^ 

iletmold, but resigned it after a few years, going first and violoncello, op, 114. Duet sonatas, three' for piano i 
. to, Hamburg, and then to Zurich, where he enjoyed tho and violin, op. 78, 100, and 108; two lor piano and 
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foBr books of Ihnnjarhn Iktnm avrai^^ed for oiaiio- 

V^'i'V:;'':vXyp 

Braliio.8 lias been often oaBed tJie last of tbo great 
classleiil .masters, in. a sciiso wicb.-j' tliaii tiiat of Ills plmie 
iii tlio long of tlio great oom]'Hj?^iU’s of Germany. 

Tlu'/ngh only tbe .most sriperljclal ol^scvvers could de,ny 
liiui tbe possession of the c|iialitii.!S wliidi. distiiigiiish tiie 
Blasters of the romantic school, sutili as warm imagination, 
origihality of thought and expi*e.ssion, dec].> emotiona,! 
tenderness, and tlioi lilee, it is as a (dassicist that he must 
l)e lunked among modern inusieiaus. Prom the beginning 
of Ids career until its close, Ids ideas w«.^re dotlicd by 
in'eference in iJie forms wldcli lia.d su.tHe(Hl for Beethoven, 
and the insta.-nces in -wideh lie dojiarted from, structural 
ja'ceedont are so .rare that they migld- b(‘ disregaiiled, ivere 
they not of such higli value that they must ))0 t'onsiden.'d 
as the signs of a logical dcvel opine] it of musical foim, not 
as indicating a spirit of rebellion agiiinst existing ;modes 
of structure. His practice, more freqaent in later than 
in earlier .life, of welding togetlier the “working-out” and 
the “recapitulation’' sections of liis iriovements in a closer 
union than any of his predecessors had attempted, is an 
innovation which cannot fail to have important results 
in the future ; and if the skill of younger writers is not 
adequate to such a display of ingenuity as occurs in the. 
ilnale of the fourth symphony, where the “passacaglia” form 
has been used with an effect that is almost bewdldering to 
"the ordinary listener, that at least stands as a monument 
of inventiveness finely subordinated to tlie emotional and 
intellectual purport of the thoughts expressed. If .Bralims’s 
music is not apjireciated by eveiy one on a first hearing, 
this, if it be a defect, is one in wldch it has been antici- 
patcil liy the W’ork of eve.iy groat master since music 
was a conscious and definite a;rt. His themes are always 
noble, and even from tlic }K.)mt of view of eniotioual appeal 
■ tlndr deep in tensity of expressio.ii is of a kind wldcli 
grows Uj;>oii all vrlio have once Ix^eii awakened to their 
beauty, or liave been at tlu? j)ai.tis to gras]> the c(}m])oscr''s 
characteristics uf ntterance. Ills vocal music, whetlier 
for one voice or many, is I'cmarkalile for its lidelity to 
natural inilexion and accentuation of tlie words, and for 
its perfect rcliexion of the poet’s mood. His songs, 
vocal quartets, and cJioral woiis abound in passages that 
prove him a master of effects of sound ; and throughout 
ills cliamber music, in liivS treatment of the piano, of the 
livings, or of the solo wind instruments he employs, there 
are numberless e.xamplos which siiiiiciently show the irrele- 
vance of a eliarge soiaetiiaes brought against his music, 
that it is deficient in a sense of what is called “tone- 
. colour.” It is perfectly true that the mere acoiistio effect 
of a passage was of far less importance, to Jriin than its 
inherent beauty, poetic import, or logical fitness in a 
definite scheme of development; and that often in his 
orchestral music tlie casual hearer receives an impression 
' of ’ complexity rather tl.ian of clearness, and is apt to 
innigme that the “thickness” of instriinientation is the 
■ ■luiult' of clumskicss or carelessness. Such instances as 
;; the introduction to the finale of the first symphony, the 
■; 'clpsf3 of the first movement of the second, wliat may be 
■' balled' the' epilogue of the third, or the whole of the 
variations on a theme of Haydn, are not only marvels of 
; duijcatc workmanship in regard to structure, but are 
; Instinct with the sense of the peculiar beauty and 
(dmmcterlsticB of each iustrunieut. The “ Academic 
' Festiyab”, overture proves Brahms a master of musical 
‘ huniput, ill his treatment of the student songs which serve 
its .Its themes; and the companion piece, the “Tragic” 
'/.^ojortitre; .'’reaches 'a height of sublimity which is in no 


As with all creative artists of supreme rank, the work 
of Brahms took a considerable time before it -was very 
generally appreciated, but the, number of his admirers has 
been constantly increasing, and iiowhej-e has his music 
found a warmer welcome than in Englaml. The cliange 
in public o].)iTiion is strihdngly illustrated in regard to the 
songs, which, once voted ineffective ;and unvocal, 
now taken a place in e-wriy eminent singer’s repertoiy. 
Ill the other branches of music in which he worked, the 
sti'iicture of the coni])osition is of such eno].mous im- 
2 >ortance that its appreciation by the genera.l mass of 
musical amateurs is of .necessity slow. The outline in Jus 
greater wx)jks must be grasped -with some definiteness 
bofoi’e the separate ideas can be pmpeily understood in 
tlicir true reiation to each other; and while it is liis 
wonderful power of Inindlmg the recognized classical 
forms, so as to make them seem al>so]iitely mwv, w'hicli 
stamps liirii as the greatest musical architect since 
Beethoven, tlie necessity for realizing in some degree 
what musical form signifies lias undoul^tedly been a bar 
to the ra,pid acceptance of his greater works by the iiiiedii- 
cated lovers of music. These are of course far more easily 
mo^vAl by effects of colour than by the subtler beauties 
of organic structure, and Brahms’s attitude towu,rds tone- 
colour was scarcely such as would endear him to the large 
number of iiuisiciaiivS in whose vie-w tone-colour is pre- 
eminent. His mastery of form, again, lias been attacked 
as formalism by certain superficial critics, blind to the 
real inspiration and distinction of his ideas, and to their 
perfection in regard to style and tlie appropriateness of 
every theme to the exact emotional state to bo expressed. 
In liis larger vocal works there are some which, treat of 
emotional conditions far removed fro.iii the usual stock 
of subjects taken by the average composer ; to compare 
tlie ideas in the “'German Hequiem” with those of the 
“ Sehicksalslied ” or “Nanie” is to learn a lesson in 
artistic stylo whicli can never be forgotten. In the songs, 
too, it is scarcely too much to say that the whole raaige 
of liiima;n emotion finds expression in noble lyrics that 
yield to none in actual musical beaiit^^ The four “ Enisle 
Gesaiige,” Brahms’s last composition, must be considered 
as his supreme achievement in dignified utterance of noble 
tlioiights in a style that perfectly fits them. Tire choice 
of wurds .for these as well as for the “Kequiern” and 
others of Ins serious works reveals a strong sense of the 
vanity and emptiness of liuman life, but at least as strong 
a confidence in the divine c.onsolat,]on3. 

It is tlie misfortune of the miisicai world in Germany 
that every prominent musician is ranged by critics and 
amateurs in one of two hostile camps, and it is ].a*obabiy 
due ill the main to the misrepresentations of the followers 
of Wagner that tlie idea is so genemlly held that Brahms 
was a man of narrow sympathies and hard, not to say 
brutal manners. The latter impression was fostered, no 
doubt, by the master’s natural detestation of the methods 
by wd.uch the average iionizer seeks to gain his object, 
and both alike are disproved in the liecoUections of J. Y. 
Widmann, an intimate friend for man}?’ years, which throw 
a new light on the master, revealing him as a 3.naB of the 
widest artistic sympathies, neither intolerant of excellence 
in a line opposed to his own, nor weakly enthusiastic over 
mediocre productions by composers whose vieW'S were in ', 
complete sympathy with him. His admiration for Yerdi 
and Yfagner is enough to show that the absence of any 
operatic work from his list of compositions was simply " 
due to the difficulty of 'finding a libretto which appealed , . 
to him, not to, any antagonism to tbe lyric stage in its ;, 
modern developments. How far he' stood froni, /the ■ 
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irmsic, especially tliat of Hiuigaij. Kot only ^vere liis 
arrangements of Hungarian daue.es tlic first work by ^rliicli 
ids name was known outside bis native land, but bis first 
piaiioforte^ quartet, op. 25 in G minor, incurred tlie wmfcli 
of tiie crit’.ics of tlio time by its introduction of sonie 
characi;eristi<‘B of Himgaiian music into tlie iinale. His 
arrangement of a nund.>er of children’s traditional songs 
was published without Ids name, and dedicated to the 
cliildren of Ilobei't and Clara Schumann in the earliest 
}X‘ars of his creative life ; and among the last of his publi- 
cations was a collection of forty-nine German Yolksliedcr, 
arranged, with the utmost skill, taste, and simplicity. His 
welldcnowii admiration foj’ the waltzes of Strauss is re- 
ferred to in all the biographies, and in many passages of 
hisvv'orks the entrain that is characteristic of the Yieimese 
dance --WTi ten’s is present in a striking degree. Within 
so short a time of the completion of Ids work, it is impos- 
sible to dotenniiie the exact place in the .hierarchy of 
music which Brahms will ultimately fill 3 but the more 
closely his music is studied, the more strongly will the 
conviction grow that the last in the illustrious line 
of Geimian composers is to be ranked with the greatest 
of all (j. A, F. M.) 

a city of ’VYiH county, Illinois, IT.S.A., 
situated in tlie eastern part of the state, 58 miles S. of 
Chicago, on the Chicago and Alton railway. Its princijial 
industry is the mining of coal. Population (1880), 5524 ; 
(1890),* 404-1 ; (1900), 3279. 


of Belgium, in the province of Brabant, 12 miles S. of 
Brussels by rail Its indus tides arc nuinerous, and in chide 
the rnanuhicture of woollen and cott(.>n .fabrics, clye-wra'ks, 
tan-yards, and bre’wei’i4,ts. In the district are tiro Watci’Ioo 
3.^ion and Hoiigomorit. Pojmlation (communal) (1880), 
6370; (1897), 7885. 

capital of Crow Wing county, Minnesota, 
U.S.A., situated in the central part of the stale, on Mis- 
sissi])pi river, at the jiinctioii of two Ijranchcs of the 
blortliern Pacific raihvay, at an altitude of 1209 feet. 
Population (1880), 1865: (1890), 5703; (1900), 7524. 

BratEteSn — (l)llTi)Lv\.ULiaMj!J.TARY. — The hjcl rail! ic 
principle is almost rxniversally adopted in brakes for con- 
trolling tlie recoil of guns. As the rec(.>il energy may l^e 
very high, while for tlie purpose of facilitating the working 
of tlie gun and .Iceciping a higli .rate of fire the length of 
recoil is kept short, the strains on the structures car,ryiiig 
the gun are severe, and it is iiecesvsary to e<:piali.ze tlie 
strain through the recoil stroke to keep the stresses to a 


mmmnim. 


Tho hydraulic brake, or pump brake, used for this pm-pose ' 
consists of a cylinder with piston and piston rod, the liquid being 
forced at high velocity tlirough an orifice formed in the p’iston 
head. This arrangement is illustrated in the figiire. Tlie pisfcois. 
rod, (7,, of the hydraulic brake is firmly attached to the gun, h, 
by the lug, c, and on recoil of the gun in the direction of the 
arrow, tlic liquid in the space, is forced at constant velocity 


Braiia^ a town in Ivvunania, 011 the left bank of the 
Daiiulie, about 10 miles S. of Galatz, 100 miles from 
Billina on the BlacJ?. Sea, and 145 miles from Bucarest. 
As the grain trade of tlic I')aimbc has been gradually 
usurped by Braila, so has tlic town grown and been 
improved. The main streets are paved, and there is a 
n^gular supiply of filtered water. Large docks and 
defMjndencies identical to those at Gahitz liave been 
constructLal, and extensive quays face the river ban.k. 
Braila is essentially coiumercbil, and has an exchange laid. 
cliainber of commerce ; the Bank of Bumimii is re|m> 
seiited l)y a branch ofiice. An electric tramway Las been 
laid down, and, b<‘sides the lines running in the town, 
conveys ]iassengers to Lacul Sarat (>SaIt Lake), whose 
iodine wati-u's arc held in much i-epute. Popailation (1900), 
58,392, of whom 10,811 are Jews. 
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Tlic iotiil im])orts iu 1S9S were 137,109 tons, value £1,812,490; 
total cx])Oi’ts, 621,90(5 tons, value £2,024,258. Of these the prhi- 
eipal articles of import were : — Cotton yarn, £178,982 ; uiachincry, 
£161,440; jntc cloth, £108,719; coal, £75,084; textiles, £115,000; 
heavy iroiimougciy, £71,422 ; sheet-iron, £70,344. The principal 
articles of export were Maize, £769,640; barley ancl malt, 
£445,980 ; wheat, £897,745 ; dried vogctahlea, £273,295 ; flour, 
£178,144; oleaghiuns seeds, £160,280; oats, £153,483 ; rye, 
£123,144; millet, £41,028. Braila was visited in 1880 b}- 172 
vessels of 194,919 to7is; in 1890 by 474 vessels of 516,065 tons; 
and in 1899 by 121 vessels of 165,842 tons. 

Many events cormocted with the history of IVallachia took place 
in the neighbourhood of this city. In 1475 Stephen the Greal, 
having dethroned the Yoivodo Kadii, burned tlie tovui. In 1573 
another Moldavian prince ti-tok the city by stomi, and massacred 
the Turkish garrison. Tn the year 1659 it was again burned by 
the lYailachian prince Mircea, and for the tune the Tiuks were 
expelled, but afterwards returned and possessed it almost without 
interruption from 1544 to 1828. In tlie hitter year the Pmssians 
captured it after a long and sanguinary siege, when the Turks 
displayed courage and military virtue almost’ as extraordinary as 
, they filiowed half a century later at the siege of Plevna. By the 
treaty of Adriano pie, however, it was stipulated that tire Wallachian 
fortresses on the Dannl)e should he restored to the principality. 
Before carrying out this stipulation, the Grand Duke Michael 
' razed the citadel of Braila,, and in this rninous condition it was 
;handed over to the 'Wallacliians. On the banks of Danube, a 
' little* above the city, are observable some remains of the piles of a 
, h4dg^ said to have ’been built by Darius. ’ 


tlu’oiigli the orilice, /. The area of this o-rifioc is regulated by tiic 
va] VO .key, »;/, which is so shaped longitudinally that the ririfieo 
contracts as tho recoil volocily fills off, aiitl tlie laisistanco is 
ill conscqueiiCG a|;ij)roxiinatcly uiiiforiu throughout the stroke. 
Y'hen recoil ceases tin? gun is returned to fniug position by the 
Sluing, k. Tiic velocity of inoverncut of the giui during recoil Is 
not uniform, but varies .from a nuiximiriii, shortly after rccoil 
coniuieneos, to rest at the end of the stroke. As it is iie-cesHaTy, 
to obtain uniform resistance, that the velocity of ilow should be 
preserved constant, a valve key to the cylinder is geiieudly 
employed to produce the desired result by autoiiiatically elosiTig 
the'oriiicG as the .speed falls off dmiiig recoil. 


a town 


(2) Electkio. — T he adoption of electricity for the. pur-' 
p>ose of operating cranes or lifts has led to the i-iitro- 
ductioii of electrically-controlled frictional bralces. In the 
case of cranes for lifting weights, the object sought is to 
■prevent the load from taking charge and lowering itself 
wlieii the current is cut off from the 'motor ; and tlie . 
arrangement adopted iisaaliy consists of a frictional l.irakej ■ ■' 
normally applied liy spring pressure, but .held off by an , 
electro -magnet actuated by the electric curront for the / 
iriotor, or by a shunt current, wLeii the motor is in actiurn - ; 

On oloctric elevators or lifts a somowliat simibr arrang-emoTit ' ' . 
is adopted. Tho brake is usually a strap passing lYUiud a drum ^ , 
carried on the motor shaft ; the strap is jjxed at one end and 
applied by a spring at the other, which is coimected also to 7 

armainre of a compound wound electro -magnet, which %voridn^ - ■ 
against tho spring releases the brake 'wheo the current passes.' 
tfiie winding of the magnet is in series witli the motor, releasing 
the brake •when the current is actuating the motor in Ijoisting,-^^, ' 
and the otlier is a shunt winding used for dcsccndi-ng, and con- ' 
trolled by a centrifugal go-^-ernor on the motor, wdiich automatic-/’ 4/' 
ally cuts out the slmnt circuit if the speed of descent bceome^ 
too great. An electric brake to control the speed of the 'cage 
when loivering is obtained also by use of the driving motor as a ”/• 
dynamo generating electricity, which is passed tiirmigh an .^'"v 
electrical resistance. In this ease the weight of the„ 
utilized to bac'k-drive and rotate the motor connected hip V _ 
dynamo, the power absorbed by the motor in generating’ itsb % 
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^ ^ cimviit tlio bralcn ivsLstaiiee* The ciirrenlj gk?nera1ed 

'' ' i ‘ ’ ' varies in iinteaiiiai from lo a liiaxiinnm, and the speed of fall 

‘,1 ■ of lli»5 cage is j^egiilatr-tl hy rarying the oJectrleal reyistauei. 

1 I ’ - Elf'Ctrie Rfrs ^'h^ii]arly o]n^ridod are used also on warships for 

;/ su]^piy of amBiuuitio!! to the gims. (tBlLB'') 

I . ' (d) JtAiLWiY. — h’roin the very hegianiRg of steam 

y xjuhvays, ha-iul”])rakes of V'-arioiis forms have bemi em- 
/h ' ■ ] cloyed j aud tlioy a-rc still largely used on goods trucks. 

Eaeii hand'-brake is indepeucleiit of all otherSj and the 
■’ ' time required to bring a number of them into operation 

K^yi;y:ly’ , do]»ends upon the activity of tiie brakemeu. The neces- 

fi'ilfi f i’ , . . sity for ]>roLupt and etiectlve application of brakes in an 

^ emergency led to the invention of means to operate them 

■y'.j- 1.. I ' •wi til power superior to muscular force. Biich brakes are 

, c known as pow'cr brakes. These may be divided into four 

'1 ) classes: — (1) Mechanical brakes, worked by springSj by 

5/' ; ! '‘A friction •wheels on the axlcj by chains wound on drums, 

and other mechanical devices, or by the force produced 
d'/l ' ' 'when, by reason of a sudden checking of the speed of tlie 

-A-b ■ [‘J . A :/ locomotive, the moinentiun of the cars causes pressure on 

i 1 ? ^ draw-bars or biiiflng devices. All such momentum or 

'•f:;;'; y ^ ^ ‘ ^ bniler brakes were proved radically defective by tests made 

j ' , by a coininittee of the Master Car Builders’ Association of 

b. :b' ;[!’ the United States at Burlington, lo-wa, in 1886. (2) 

1, •. ' Hydraulic brakes, worked by means of water -forced 

f< ‘ '•ti: U ; ^ < through pipes into proper mechanism for transmitting its 

, force to the brake-shoes. (3) Electric brakes, worked by 
^ ^ yj ■ ' magnets acting on discs or similar appiliances fastened to 

J , the wheels or axles j or, more recently, by magnets using 

'A a; , ' the rail as a keeper and utilizing the drag thus produced 

• , to force ordinary brake-shoes against the- -^vheels. (4) Air- 

kb ' , and vaeumn-brakes, worked by compressed air, or by air 

i a' yj ^ ’ at atmospheric pressure operating on a vacuum. To these 

^ might be added brakes worked by steam or water from 
f 1 kfb ,'b* U ' " , the boiler of the engine, operating by means of a cylinder, 

I ‘/r>. V^; f ' ^ the use of which is genoraiiy limited to the locomotive. 

I ^ j ' Promim at among these is the Lc* Cliaielicr or water-brake 

| Vj;i yhl U so called, in which a. pipe is led from tlu; boiler bdow the 

k'lll •• w’ater line to the locomotive cylinder exhaust ports, the 

' cjlmders acting as compressors. The arrangement also 

Ilf ' cinders'^ from, being drawn into the; ' 

I'' jb . ■ “ Pe4wer brakes may be either continuous or independen-fc — 

' f*<^nfinRous if connected throughout tlio train and with the 

I ji . locomotive ly pipes, wires, <bc., as the compressed air, 

^ ' bfakesi mdepeiidont, ;if ' not , so ■''con-'’ 

!} ■ ‘ h ' ■ „ uected, as the huheidwakes and hand-brakes. Continuous 

'I ^ U brakes may be divided into tvo other great classes — 

•! ,.k- , kuitoinalic and lion-aiitomatic. The former are so arranged 

U rfk‘ ' k* that they are applied aatomatieally on all the coaches of 
; / ^ ' 'k th(j ti^iln if any important part of the apparatus is broken, 

between,, ■ ears ■ are .■ ruptured pTh ^.an^emer- ' 
f P q -C ‘ they can be put on by the guard, or (in some cases) 

I ^ k by a passenger, Non-automatic biakes can foe applied 

I |} ;'4, ; only ]>y the person (usually the eogiue-driver) to whom the 

glven,^k-:: TbMy^vmayrK ihopera^:'; 
I i I , k ‘k ^ tive on all the coaches, and always on those which have 
I lit” '^k V U vlctachcd, if a coux^ing or other imx^ortant and 
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The M^cBtinghoiise iiOB-aiitoim-itic air-brake consists in • 
its simplest form of a direct-acting, steam-driven air-xranrp, 
carried, on the locomotive, ivJiich forces com- 
pressed air into a reservoir, usually idaced under 
tli,e foot-plate, of the locomotive. From t].ie 
reservoir a pipe is led through the engine cab, wdiere Jt is 
fitted with a 'three-way cock, to the rcai- of the locomotive 
tender, w^here it tcnruTiates in a flexible hose, ou the end 
of which is a coupling. Tlio coaches are fiinnslied -with a 
similar pipe, having iiose and coupling at each end, which 
is connected to one’ end of a cylinder containing a piston, 
to the rod of -which the brake-rods and levers are connected. 

Tiio application of the brakes is effected by the engine- 
driver turning the threeAvay cock, so that compressed air 
fiow^s tlumigh the pipe and acting against one .side of the 
brako-cylmder xiiston, ax>plies the brake-shoes to the wheels 
by the movement of this piston and the rod.s and level’s 
connected to it. To relea.se tlie brakes the three-wuy cock 
is turned to cut off eomimuii cation bet-ween the main 
reservoir and the train-pipe, and to open a port permitting 
tbe escape of the conipre.ssed air in the train -pipe and 
brake-cylinders. This brake w^as soon found defective and 
inadequate in many w^ays. An ax^preciable time was re- 
quired for the air to tlo'iv through the x^pes from tlie 
locomotive to the car-cylinders, and this time increased 
quickly -with the length of the trains. Still more serious, 
however, was the fact tliat on detached coaches the air- 
brakes could not be applied, the result being sometimes 
serious collisions between the front and rear portions of 
the train, I’hoso respects in -which the non-automatic 
brake i,s inadequate -will be understood from tlie follcwing 
summary of the rccxiiirernents most imxiortant in a train- 
Inuking apparatus. (1) It must be caxoable of ax^idicatioii 
to every 'vvlieel throughout the train. (2) It must be so 
prompt ill action that the shortest possible time sliall 
elax')BC between, its first aqiplicatiou and tl'ie moment -wlien 
the. full power can be exerted tiirouglioiit the train. (3) It 
must be capable of being apxilied by the engine-driver or 
by any of the officials in charge of the train, either in con- 
cert or independently. (4) The motion of the train rn'iist 
he arrested in the shortest x>ossiblc distance. (5) The 
failure of a vital part must declare itself ly causing the 
brake to be apx>lieci and to remain applied until the i!a'u.se 
of failure is removed. (6) The breaking of the train in two 
or more xiarts must ca.use immediate automatic ajiiili cation 
of the brakes on all the coacho.s. (7) lYheii used in, 
ordinary service stoxis it must be capable of gradual and 
uniform apxilication (followed, if necessary, by a full 
emergency axqilication at any part of the service appli- 
cation) a'iid of XA'ompt release under all conditions of 
application. (8) It must be simple in opjeration and 
coustri-iction, not liable to derangement, ancl inexpensive 
in maintenan6e-. , .. 

In the automatic vacuum-brake, the exhausting ax^para- 
tus generally consists of a combined large and siuail ejector, 

•worked by steam and under the control of the 
driver, though in 'some forms of the vacuum- 
brake,. sucJi as are used on the Great '\Yeitern ^ 

and London and North-'Western railways, an air- 
pump, driven from the main axle of the locomotive, is 
substituted for the small ejector. These ejectors, of which , 'f V- 
the small one is at work continuously while the large one kk 
is only employed when it is necessaiy to crca.-^e vacuum k/kb-;-' 
quickly, to take off the brakes after a short stox?, pi'O-. 
duce a vacuum of 18 or 20 inches in the train-pipe, which 
extends the 'whole length of the train and communicates' ' 
under each vehicle with a cylinder, to the xff>^ton .of which^ k , 







iialf-iucli brass balij having a rolling action in a horizontal 
direction (see Eigs. I and 2). The spindle mtli the release 


pressure on wliichy when there is vaciiunim tlm iin'pc^ pulls ' 
in the spindle ajid allows the ball to fall freely into its 
seat. When tiir is exIiMns'tcd through the train-pipe it 
travels c>ut from the to}) ol the cylinder d'irect, ai'id from 
the bottom past the ballj which IkS tluis fora^d up the iii- 
clin(3 of the spindle, to roil back again to its seating when 
the exhaustion is complete. In this state of ahairs the 
piston is held in equilibriuni and the brake-blocks a,T<3 fre-e- 
of the wheels. To apply them, air is admitted to the 
train-/ipe, either purposely by the guard or driver, ' or 
accidei^;idly hy the rupture of the train-pipe or coupling 
hose between the vehicles. The air passes to the lower 
side of the piston, Imt is prevented from gaining access to 
the upper side by tlie ball valve wliich blocks the passage ; 
hence the pressure becomes difFerent on the two sides of 
the piston, wliich in consequence is forced upwards and 
thus applies the brakes (see Eig. 1). They are released 
by the re-establislmient of equilibrium (by the use of tire 
large ejector if necessary) ; when’ this is done the piston 
falls and the brakes drop off. The geniu*a], arrange nnmt 
of the apparatus is showm in Eig. 2. To render the 
application of the brakes nearly sinmltaneous throughout 
a long train, the valve in the guard’s van is arranged to 
open automatically w^heii the driver suddenly iet>s in air to 
the train-pipe. This valve has a small hole through its 
stem and is secured at the top by a ‘diaphragm to a small 
dome-like chamber, which is exhausted -when a vaciuim is 
created in the train-pipeo A grailiial application destroys 
the vacumh in the chamber as quickly as in the pipe, but 
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Fit;. 1.— AutoniutLc Yacuuni-Brake. (The dots indicate atinospherio 
pressure.) 

valve is added for the purpose of 'witlidra-wing the ball 
from its seat ‘when it is necessary to take off the brakes by 
hand: it is made air-tight by a small diapliragin, the 
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BRAKES 


atimspliore, Attu.eiied to it is a roducijQi]; valve, wliicli, 
in the nonriai or ruiuiinix position of the foj’iiier, reduces 
ti'ie pressure. . of tke air liowing ..from tlie 'main reservoir 
to tbe tiain-pipe to 70 ]l'» per scpiare ineli, or 20 lb 
per soiiare inc'h less tliaii tJic pressure in the main 
resevvoir. A train-] )ipe rims tLo viiole length of the train. 
In addition to the brake-cylinder eaoli vehicle is supplied 
v'itii an air nsservoir, eallcai the auxiliary reservoir, and 
an automatic valve caviled a triple valve. The auxiliary 
rt‘Servoir recri\'es air from the traiji-j)ii)o and stores it for 
use in the brakeoylinder r>f its rjAvn vehicle, and boiii the 
auxiliary ivservoir and tj‘i]de valve aiu connected directly 
or iudiu.-ctly -witlt the train-pi] »c. The general arrange- 


wliich, reservoir about 20 per cent. This causes practically 
reduces instantaneous action of the brakes to their highest eilici- 
eservoir ency tliroughout the entire train. The same otFeet is pro- 
* 20 ib diiced shouid the train break in two or a hose or any pa,rt 
e main of the traiii-pi])e burst. Sometimes the ]>asscngers are 
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-Biagmni of Uie rdncipal parts of an Air-Brake on one ear. 


I jjrovided with the means of thus arresting the train on aji 
; emergency, a cord running along the iiiside or outside of 
the coaches, which on being pulled opens a valve connected 
to the train-pipe ; this arrangement is applicable both to 
the vacuum and compressed - air brakes. When the 
pressure in the brake-pipe is again restored to an amount 
in excess of that remaining in tlie auxiliary reservoir, the 
piston and slide valve are forced in the op])osite direction 

to their normal, position, 
conimnnication is opened 
from the tmin-pipe to tlie 
fiuxiliary reservoir, and 
the air in the brake- 
c^dinder escapes to the 
atmosphere, thus releasing 
the brakes. 

GUARDS VALVE • -i . 

rr-T^ IliB quick -action triple 

dTjOlife valve is shown in section in 
^ Ifig* ‘i- It consists essentially 
of tivo iiietflianisnis : iirst, a 
3 pistonyiiid slide valve, 5 and 

y 3, wliicli, properly arraiiged, 

(-ffTg eonstitiite the automatic fea- 

^ tiire ; and second, the piston, 

U puppet valve, 10, and 
jll) cheek valve, 15, by means of 

wliich quick aetio.i! is ob- 
^ L — / tained. The latter feature is 

— dJ I only essential wlien stojis are 

“ to be .inade in the shortest 

bp--, n distancy possible, and. tliere- 

_ ^ -tore this part of the .nieehan- 

,-<"^11 5 isni does not come into action 

/ . jJ — 1--, S during o.ialinaiy or “ serviced’ 

p j’Apjbl h stops. The train-pipe is eon- 

h [jo uected at^is, adniitti^^^^ 

AL-TTd g pressed air to cdiainber 13, " 

4— A (j tJienee to chamber 19, i.inder^^ 

J_y neatli piston 5, wliich is forced 

_p>r position sliowii in the 

”1 r’l ril"jl I diagram, there admitk^^^ 

j hi through Ihed ports i and k, 

aboveUhe slide valve 3 to the 

. auxiliary reseiwoir ^ 

which pressure soon equals 
that ill the train -pipe and, 
the ihiw stops, in this posi- 
tion port a, wiiich communi- 
cates with a conduit leading 
. to the brake -cylinder, is in 

akeononeear. commimieatioii with the 

thTough ports K 
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piston and release sjniim. arrested by gradiiatii,ig stem 21. Its first 

'ffio aptoatic action of the brake i« duo to the con- 
structionof the triple valvo, the principal parte of wliich o and p is cut“oU; and^port z ^ 

are- a piston and slide vulve so arranged that the air in the auxiliary reservoir to the brake -cylinder which 

.auxilhiiy reservoir acts at all times on the side of the pressure on the reservoir side bf piston 5 is 

pistpu.’. to which the slide valve i.s attached, while the air moved ferraowh the piston fi is 

in , the tram-pipe exerts its prossm-e on the opposite side. The resisWof the sUde valve ri/7oSuol7oSnrb7 
A model ate reduction ot air pressure m the train-pipe this dificrence in pressure, so its position is unchano'ed and 
the greater pressure remaining stored in the brakes are' held applied. A further reduction in the tmin-pipe 
autiliary reservoir to force the piston of the triple valve SToThe k f by moving the pistmi 

yitu it. *1, .»i™ to , posilto' ,hid. will .ii„; fc .i 

liy the mixiiiary reservoir to nass directlv into tbp. hvaVr.. the auxiliary raservoir and tbR A.At . i' ' 


uie a, IT in me tram-pipe iirodiices the same hi -f* T ^ rcstorea, wmeh restores/ 

effcci and -in addition causes sui p emLtol vaLTin t he ?hett7y&TeX7 

jLLitting the ^ “ ^ 

111- •;tllB';tium-pipp ’ also to enter the brake-cylinder, ® A in the train-pipo. The result is 

th«3 ■13r«*'>tte ■ derived from the 'aiisiliary 4.^ .traverse,- compresses sprin,** SS,- '! 

i.'.'.i ' ■■ y i«g«ter with port r, and iilloviiiK the Wliaiy 
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speed brake, invented In 18943 wbicii eon- 
l !;>,y t v" - ^^ists of attacliments, by means of wliicb the pressure 

‘ y • in the ti’ain-pipe and reservoirs can be increased at 

\ ' 4 . , ^ the will of the driver. The increased pressure acting 

h if in the brake -cylinder increases in the same proportion 

' V ' r ’ ■ ' ' the pressure of the brake-shoes against the wheels. 

'/I Attached to the brake-cylinder is a valve for automatically 

^ ' fr reducing the pressure therein proportionately to the reduc- 

i- y t tion in speed, until the maximuni pressure under which 
I' y ' \ the brakes are ojjorated in making ordinary stops is 
reached, when this valve closes, and the masirnum safe 
: I “ . ' ' pressure for operating the brakes at ordinary speeds is 

\tLy . ' .retained ^intil a stoj) is made. 

’ ' f 'y*' ' Famous tests of railway brakes were those made by the 

i h ~ 1 Douglas Galton, K.C.B. (then Capt. Galton, 




reseiToir air to flow into tlie hrakr^-oylitidor. At tho same time air 


adiiiiited ihrough port moves piston 8, which iiDseats valve 30, on pffieiy 
and allows train-pipe air to iili check valve 15 and charge the i T 
hrakemylmder with air I'roni the train- in addition to that 


from the auxiliary reservoii*. In this "way not only is a very 
sudden application of the brakes lirunglit about, hutbilso an iii- 
crcLiHcd ibive of a})plication of about 20 per cent, over tin* greatest i’orce 
oi* an ordinary a}>plication. This sudden venting of the train-pipe 
into each Innlte -cylinder gives an extremely rapid serial action of 
the brakes on a train ofVehicb??. by means of which the various 
brakes tlu’oughout the train are successively apjdiod almost with 
the rapidity of sound. 


It is well known tliat Inuke-sLoes can lie ajiplicfl, 
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-Air-Brake Triple Valve. 


without skidding the %vheels, with greater pressure 
„ at high speeds than at low. Advantage is 


M^hmkef haken of this fact in the design of the high- 
speed brake, invented in 1894, which eon- 


The object of the former series was to detennino the- 
co-efficient of friction between tlie brake-shoe and the ' 
•wheel, and between the wheel and rail at diflei’cnt xadocities 
when the ■wheels were revolving and 'whcui slddded, f.e., 
stopped in tbtdr 3'otation and caused to slide. Tliese 
experiments were the first of tlicir kind ever undertaken, 
and for many years their results furnished most of tiie trrist- 
wortliy data obtainable on tlie friction of motion. It was 
found that the co- efficient of friction between cast-iron . 
shoes and steel-tired wdioels increased as tlie speed of the 
train decreased, varying from 0*111 at 55 miles an homy 
to 0*3o just moving. If also decreased 
■yy^ with tlie time <Iuring wiiicli the brakes . 

ajiphcd ; thus at 20 miles an hour 
‘ '00, fh(^ co-efficient was at the Ix.^ginning 0*182, 
J00 seconds 0*133, after twi'iity secondS: 

0*099. Generally speaking, especially at, 
moderate speeds, thci dcci'ea^se in tlie co- 
efficient of friction due to time is less than 
:» -f- B increase due to decrease of speed,, 

although when the time is long the rc- 
verse may be true. When tho -wheels are 
skidded the retardation of the train is 
always reduced ; therefore, for the greatest 
' I braking ellect, tlie pressures on the brake- 

Ipy P ' shoes sliould never bo sufficient to cause 

“■ 1 the -wheels to slide on the rails. The Bur- 

lington brake tests wx>re undertaken to 
determine tlie practicability of using power 
brakes on long and heavy freight trains.: 
In the 1886 tests there xvere. live corn- 
(|>j ])etitors — three, buffer -brakes, one corn- 
el pressed- air-brake, and one Yiiciium~bra,ke. 

The tests coinpriscfl stops -with trains of 
twenty- live find fifty veliicles, fit 20 and 
40 inibis an liour, on the level and on 
gradients of 1 in 100. They demon-, 
strated that the biitlcr-lirakes were inade- 
jM quate for long trains, and -that consideuible 

Ml ijuprovemeuts in the (ioiitimious brakes, 

Mj both, compressed-air and vacuum, w'oubl 

be needed to imike them act quickly 
^ enough to avoid excessive shocks in the 

rear vehicles. In 1887 the trials of the 
year before w^ere repeated by the same, 
committee, and at the same place. Traiits 
of fifty vehicles fitted with each brake 
•were again, provided, and there were again 
five competitors, but they all entered continuous brakes 
— three compressed -air -brakes, one vacuum, and one 
electric. The results of the first day’s test of tlie train 
equipped -with Westinghouse brakes are showm in Table 
L, the distances in -which are the fecit run by the ■ train 
after the brakes -w^ere set, and the tin'ies the seconds 
that elapsed from the application of the brakes to full 
stop. 


Table I.- 


of a Train of Fifty- Empty Cars, 1887* 
A ufomatic Air-Brakes, 


speed iji 
Miles? per 
Hour. 


Distance 
ill Feet. 


Equivalent 
Time in 1 Distance at 
SecondB. i'20 Miles and 
40 Milos. 






The remarkable shortness of those sto]->B is the more ' j 
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i)iataiK*e 'I’iuju I?i 
in Feet. Seconds. 

Equivalent 
Uifiianee at 
20 and 

40 Milos. 

':28'5' 

.424' X 174’ 

307 


20 *3 

354 1 Id" 

340 
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The time that elapsed hetAveeii the api^lication of the 
brakcKS on the engine and on the fiftieth vehicle was 
aJinost twice as great in 1886 as in 1887, being in the 
latter tests only five to six se(!OiKls 5 and in 1887 the stops 
Tvere made in less than two-thirds the distance required in 
1886. Still, violent shocks were caused by the rear 
vehicles running against tliose in front, before the brakes 
on the former were applied with siitlicient force to hold 
tliein, and these shocks 'were so severe as to make t'b.e use 
of the brakes in practice ini])ossib]e on long trains. Wlion 
the. triple valves were actuated electrically, henyever, the 
stops were still further iiiiprov’'ed, as sliown in Table III. 

Table III. — Stops of a Tram, of Fifty Emptij Cars — 
Fleriric Apjpilimtiori af Alr-Bral^es, 
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■ Although the same levers, shoes, rods and other con- 
nexions were used, there were no shocks in the fiftieth car 
of the train on. a,iiy stop, whether on the level or on a 
gradient. The cominittee in clmrge re|»orted that the best 
type of brake for long freight trains was one operated by 
air, in wliieii the ‘valves were actuated by electricity, but 
' they €?xpte.ssed doubt of the practicability of using elec- 
tricity on freight trains. The WestiJigliouse Company 
tkm proceeded to quicken the action of the tiiple vah'e, 

' operated by air only, so that stops with, fifty-car trains 
, ' could, be made -without sliock, and without electrically 
operated valves ; and they were so smicossful in this respect 
that, towards the end of the same year, 1SS7, with, a train 
of fifty vel.ucles 5 .stops were made without shock, fully 
■ equalling in quickness and shortness of distance mn any 


^ b , that had. been madt‘ at the trials by the electrically 

' ' ' ■ ' ■ '■ ■ '■ ' : ■ v ' 

■ further ' tests -were .made by ;Sir ; Douglas' 


1 1 4??, . ■ ' } ' , Gal ton with the automatic vacimin-brake, on a practically 

|| 'I'f . i . level portion of the hlanchestcr, Blieliield, and Lincolnshire 

iiiiiiiliiililiift }the;;' Great /■■■Gentral).''' -Thel .train; 'was 

poHod of, an engine, tender, and forty carriages, the total 

! >/, ‘ length over buffers being 1464 feet, and the total vreight 

Jqdl ' A p , about 32 miles an hour tlris train was brought to a stand- 


For ivefjiit: descriptions (sjneo 1875) of the inonuiuonis, Ihe 
inscriptions, and the history of lUiidiiism, as coimected with these 
mills, see Ti.insemiiFr vdon Ixi). TaahLmui en Vol'kenhimdc^ 
x-xxi. and xxxii, .Batavia, 1886 and 1S87. — •AzEriMrf\x. Ikschry- 
viwj der ondlmlai , ’iiahy dc grem der resukntws SoeraJearia a 
DJof/Jiihrrta. Batavia, 1S91, Wdth photos and atlas. — G jiokeman. 
fjandi Faramba/nan op Midden-Jani. La Haye, 1808. — VEiUiE,inc. 
Lijst der ihdkcdm -irm Java, Verluind v/li Bat. Clenootscliap, 
xlvi., and Onheidkiindige .Kami, mn Ja'va,—~G-%dde d tra/mrs reayoH}- 
iion mloniale de$ Fmjs Bas (La. Have, 1900). No. 114 : seqq. (Re- 
pindiictions des T{?.irq:)le3 civaRiques a 

Braun pt©ng, a inarket to-vyri. arid railway station 
ill the Sskdale parliamentary division of Cumberland, 
England, 9 miles E.KE. of Carlisle. Of the ancient 
parish church only the i,nteresting chancel is left, but there 
area modern parish. (‘hurcli, a Presbyterian eliurch (1662), 
and Methodist chapel ; also a moot hall, and two otlier 
lialLs. Eoman remains aie frequently found in the ne.igh“ 
bourliood. There are cattle and sheep markets. Area of 
civil parish, 6466 acres ^ population (1881), 3438 ; (1901), 
.2494. 

BramptOil^ a tomiship in the Chesterfield parlia- 
mentary division of Derbyshire, England, 3 miles W. liy 
IST. of Chesterfield. A parish church contains ancient 
memorials, and has been restored. The industries of the 
parish are agriculture and qiiaiTying. Area, 8156 acres ; 
population (1 881), 6383; (1901), 2185, In 1892 the 
borough of Chesterfield was enlarged so as to include a 
portion of this parish. The urban district of Brampton 
and Walton has an area of 10,102 anres ; population 
(1891), 2532; (1901), 2698. 
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Brampton^ Henr^^' Hawkins® 1st Baro^t ■ X 

(1817 ), English judge, was born at HItchiii, on 

1 4th Septeniber 1817. He received Iris education at Bedford 
school. Tlie son of a solicitor, lie was earl}^ familiarized 
with legal princip)les, a training which stood liini in good 
stead throughout his long fore].isic career. Called to the 
bar by the Middle Teiu}>le in 1843, he at once joined the 
old home circuit, and after enjoying a lucrative jiractiee 
as a junior, took silk in 1858. Plis name is identified 
with many of tlie famous trials of the reign of Queen 
Victoria. He was successfully engaged as junior to Mr 
Edwin James in the Bimoii Bernard ease (of, the Orsiiii 
plot celebrity), as junior to Mj.' (afterwards Lord Chief -■ ->■ 

justice) Boviil in that of Foupell v. Waite, and appeared 
together with Sir J'olin Ivarslake (Solicitor -General), Mr ' ''-,- 

Hardinge Giffard (afterwards Pkui Ilalsbiny), and Serjeants ' ' 

Ballantyne and Parry on bidialf of the several defendants 
in the Overend-Guruey prosecutions, wliich resulted in the 
acquittal of the accused. The two cajiises ceUJres^ howev:er, 
ill which Lord Brampton attained his highest legal dis- 
tinction, were the Tichborne trials and the great will case . < 

of Sngdm v. Lord St Leonards, In both of these ho I , ' 

was victorious. In the first his masterly cross-oxamina- ^ ‘ 

tion of the witness Baigent -^vas one of the great features ^ ‘I 
of the trial He did a lucrative business in references and 
arbitrations, and acted for the royal commis.sioners in tlie 
|Mrchas 0 of the site for the ne%v law courts. Election / , ' 
petitions also formed another branch of his extensive ,■ X ! 
practice, Mr Hawkins was raised to the bench in 1876, /) 

and ’was assigned to the then Exchequer division of the 
High Court, not as baron (an appellation wliich was being X’ V ' 
abolished by the Judicature Act), but with the title of' 

Bir Henry Hawkins. He was a great advocate rather 

than a great lawyer. His searching voice, Ms manner, /‘I 

and the varietv of biR .f;i.r>!ifi.1 
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lie gained as a “lianging’^ judge making Mm a terror to 
evil-doers ; and the Court for Crown Gases Eeserved was 
1163 ver considered complete witliout his assistance. In 
1898 he retired from the benchj and was raised to the 
peerage under the title of Baron Brampton. He has 
frequently taken pai't in determining House of Lords 
appeals, and his judgments have been distinguished by 
their lucidity and grasp. He held for many years the 
office of counsel to the Jockey Club, and as an active 
meinber of that body found relaxation from his legal and 
judicial duties at the leading race meetings, and has been 
considered a capable judge of horses. In 1898 be was 
received into the Eomaii Catholic Clmrch. 

Bramweligj Will lam Wiisliere^ 

Baeon (1808-1892), English judge, was born in London 
on 12 til June 1808, being the eldest son of George 
Bramwell, of the banking firm of Dorrien, Magens, 
Dorrien and Mello, 22 Finch Lane, E.C. (died 1851). "" He 
was educated privately, first at Dr. Eeddy’s school at 
Camberwell, wdiere W. F. Channell (afterwards, like him- 
self, a, Baron of the Exchequer) was one of liis scliool- 
fellows, and later he went to Palace school, Enfield, kept 
hj Dr May. At the age of sixteen he entered Dorrien s’ 
bank, where he gained a practical knowledge of commercial 
and particularly of banking matters of great use to him in 
his legal career. In 1830 he gave np business for the law, 
becoming a pni-ul in the chambers of Fitzroy Kelly, then a 
barrister of six years’ standing, and afterwards successively 
Solicitor-Geucral, Attorney-General, and, ten years after 
Bramwell himself had been raised to tlie bench, chief baron 
of the Exchequer. At first Braimvell w^as content to take 
out the cer till cate of a special pleader, and ])ractised as 
such for some years at 3 Serjeants’ Inn. The work of 
special pleaders (now obsolete) was confined to drawing the 
pleadings (preliminary documents wdiicli ]3recede a trial), 
wdiicli in those days had to be drawm subject to rigid rules, 
so as to state with the strictest accuracy the issues to be 
raised at the hearing of the cause. Bramwell bad been 
admitted as a student at Lincoln’s Inn in 1830, and at 
the Inner Temple in 1836, and he wus eventually called 
to the bar at both Inns in 1838. Ho soon worked his 
way into a good practice ])otli in London and the home 
circuit, Ins knowledge of law and proceduie being so well 
recognized that in 1850 he was appointed a member of the 
Common Laiv Procedure Commission, which resulted in 
the Coiiimon La-w Procedure Act of 1852. This Act he 
drafted jointly with liis friend Mr (afterwards I\.[r Justice.) 
Willes, and thus began the abolition of the system of 
special pleading. In 1851 Lord Cramvoidh made Braiinvell 
a Queen’s counsel, and the Inner Temple elected him a 
bencher, — he had ceased to be a member of Lincoln’s Inn in 
1841. In 1853 he served on the Eoyal Commission to inquire 
into the assimilation of the mercantile laws of ^ScotIand and 
England and the laav of partnership, wMch had as it.s result 
the Companies Act of 1862. It was he who, during the 
sitting of this Conimissiou, suggested the addition of the 
word ‘limited” to the title of companies that sought to limit 
their liability, in order to prevent the o])vioiis danger to 
persons trading Avith them ijr ignorance of tlieii* limitation 
of liability. This clanger had apiparentiy seemed insuper- 
able to some members of the Commission, and its removal 
by a single word affords a typical instance of Bramweli’s 
hard-headed business-like common sense. As a Queen’s 
counsel Bramwell enjoyed a large and steadily increasing 
practice. Of his methods at the bar and Ms attitude 
towards the law, it has been said that where other dis- 
tinguished lawyers of his day would read a client’s story 
in a brmf, and then turn at once to find a case ‘‘ on all 
fours ” with it, Bramwell’s way was, after mastering the 
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facts, to make up his mind as to -what principles were 
involved, and what the law must be in order that justice 
might be done, and then seek for authority in support of 
his view. It is interesting to note the steady progress of 
BraniAveli in his profession as shown by Ms fef3-book, and 
also to compare the income of an English banister with a 
good commercial practice in the ’forties and ’fifties, with, 
tliose of men in similar circurnstaiices in other genea-ations. 
Llr Braimvell made, in tlie sixtli year afte.].’ his call £850, 
ill the seventh yeiar £1187, in the eighth £1533— a fiieiid 
betting liim in the last-named j^ear that in tliree years he 
Avould confess to having passed all tlie other juniors on 
Ids eirenit. In the first year after he “took silk” he 
made £3414, in the tliree following years, £4549, £5846, 
and £7107 respectively. In bis last year at the bar he 
nearly reached £8000, a large sum in those days for Iris 
class of practice ; but he had no cipportuuity of raising 
Ids income higher, as in 1856 Baron Parke (afterwards 
Lord Wensleydaie) resigned his seat in the Court of the 
Exchequer after occupying it for twenty-two years, anrl 
Lord Cranworth invited Mr Bramwell, Q.C., to fill his 
place. 

As a baron of the Exchequer he sat for twenty years, 
eariiing a high reputation in the trial both of cndl causes 
and of criminal charges, although his previous personal 
experience of crime was said to be limited to a single brief 
in a criminal case. In 1867, Avitli Mr Justice Blackbiini 
and Sir John Coleridge, ha was made a member of the 
Judicature Commission. In 1871 lie was one of the tliree 
judges who refused the seat on the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council to which Sir Robert Collier, in evasion 
of the spirit of the Act creating the appointment, was 
appointed ; and in 1876 lie was raised to the Court of 
Appeal, ■where lie sat till tlie antiimii of 1881. As a 
puisne judge lie liad lieeu conspicuous as a sound lawyei', 
with a strong logical mind unfettered by technicalities, 
but endo wed Avith considerable respect ini' the common law. 
His rulings were abvays clear and decisive, while the same 
clearness and decision marked liis dealings Avilli fact, and, 
cou]jled with a straightforward, unp]:'etentioas nianiier, 
gave liim great intlnencu A\il]i jiiiies. In the Coiu't of 
A]>peal. ImAAus pcMdiaps not so entiiely in Ms element as at 
Nisi Pj'iiis, but the same comljiiialion of sound law, strong 
common sense, and clear exju'cssion, eharacierized liis 
judgments, marked a.s they are by a tendency to recall 
and refiiio the avgumonts of counsel, rather than to be 
exp>osit.ions of the laAv applicable to the matter in Iiand, 
delHered irrespective of such arguments. His decisions 
during the three stages of his practical c<ireer are too 
numerous to be referred to jiarticularly, althougli Eijdei^ w 
Wombwell (L.E, 3 Ex. 95) ; 'll v. Braddtaw (14 Cox C. C. 
84) ; Household Fire Insurance Com23an^ v, Grmd. (4 Ex. 
Div. 216); Stonor y. Fowle (13 App. Cas. 20), have been 
I cited as examples. A quaint instance is recorded of his 
candour. Having sat all day Avirli tAvo Chancery Lords 
Justices hearing an appeal involving points of equity only, 
he gave his judgment in these terms : — “Having listened 
all day to things Avhich I tlon’t think I eA^er heard of before, 
I can safely say I am of the same oj>iiiion, and for the same 
reasons.” In the course of anolMir judgment (9 Chy, 
Div. 28) he said, “If juries had to give reasons for their 
verdict trial by jury would not last five years,” He 
Avas a staunch upholder on the bench, and as a contro- 
versial Avriter, of the comrnori laAV I.>oth in civil and criiinnal 
matters, believing that the less it Avas interfered Avith by 
legislation the better. “Please govern me as little as 
possible,” he Avas Avoiit to say. In particular he strenuously 
defended, AAherever possible, the j)rincLple involved in the 
Avords “ freedom of contract,” diminished (AAdiether rightly 
or wrongly is a matter of ojunion) by modern legislation, 



sneli as tiiat liiiiiting tii(3 relations of landlord and tenantj :or 
master and servant. He earned tlio reputation of regarding 
rich corporations witli undue favour tlirougii ids resent- 
ment at seeing tliein unjustly ^ Holed’’ by juries tliat 
syiiijoatliis^ied vitii plaintitls ; and in the case oi' rail way 
companieB lie furtlier refused to recognize the edect on 
their positic)n of the extraordinai'y po-wers and privileges 
given tliem by Parliament. Iv.eference in this connexion 
may be .made to Ymighmi \\ The Ta;jf Ba/tlwwy Coin2}an'i/ 
(M & h Hiiiiston and Horman’s Iteports) ; and the Ilam fiwr- 
smlih Bcvilwa/f/ Coinpaniy v. Brwnd (Law Eeports 4 H.L.), 
in wliicli tlie decisions wxa.*e adverse to tlie coinpanieSj and 
irj wiiidi the tendencies last referred to may be traced. 

Ill roil ghoiit Ills legal career llraniwell wus constantly in 
[rieiidly comni,unicat;ion. witli Aiiie:i,'ica,ii lawTers, the com- 
mon law being the bond between them. An expression of 
Ids feeling towards American lawjuu's is to lie found in tlie 
case of The Aitornep-Gemred v, Sil km (2 H. & C, 540). 
In addition to his other qualitieB as a. judge, and particularly 
ills hone.sty and love of justice. Lord Brain well’s courtesy 
and consideration torvards those }:iractising before him 
(although he could be peremptory at times when rendered 
inpiatient) had w-on him their personal affection and 
esteem, so that upon his retirement, wliich was announced 
in the long vacation of 1881, exceptional, honour was 
accorded to him, twenty -six judges and a huge gatlier- 
ing of the bar entertaining him at a memorable banquet 
in the Inner Temple hall. Shortly afterwards, on 8tli 
December, Mr Gladstone wrote to him offering him a 
jiecrage, whicli he accepted, taking tlie title Baron Bram." 
W(:ll of Hever, from his home i,Ti Kent. Tims he had not 
'wholly said gO(jd-bye to judicial life, and many of liis 
decisions are to be found in tlie reports of the House 
of Lords, notalily that in Vagliam v. The Bmih of 
lYtigkmd (Api), Ca. 1891), in •which he and Lord Field 
differed from the majority. In private life Bram. well had 
siirqde tastes and enjoyed simple pleasures. He lived, 
wlien not in Lemdon, at Four Elms, near Edenbridge. He 
was extremely fond of music, and }.i:iiiiself pliyed the piano. 
He was fond al, so of his ga'i'deii and of animals, ]}articularly 
<logs- He rode a little at one time, hut never shot. Hu 
■was fond of walking aiul of swi,raming, and he played 
lllliards. He -was tavice married: (1) 1830, to Jane, 
daughter of Bruno Silva, who died in 1836, and by whom 
lie had one daughter; (2) 1<861, to Miss Martha Sinden„ 
He died at Four Elriis on 9th May 1892. 

At ail times Lord Bram well liad been fond of controversy and 
controvei'sial writing. He had waitten from time to time upo3i 
ituiiiy topics principally of legal intei-est in tlie Twies, the 
EeanomM^ and elsewhere, but as a peer he ]iad niore leisure and 
also greater freedom than he had l.uid as a judge to deal with, the 
'ivide variety of qiiestkms ■winch interested bini, particularly those 
iuvolving politics (although personally lie aeknowiedged allegiance 
to no piarty), and lie. did so -with chaTacte:ristic vigour, with shre-wd 
insight into the '^veak parts of his adversary’s case, and a still 
keener appreciation of the strong points of Ms own. AFithout 
(loing C3Vor intentionally unfair in controversy, lie lost notliiiig by 
ignoring at times the full meaning of liis adversary rmless it was 
expressed in terms that prevented him foorn doing so. Still the gi’eat 
majority of his hdters to the 2'imes over his well-known ^sigiiatuin 
r». (he also signed himself at diiferont times Bramwell, Gr.B. and 
L.L.), 'vdil always afford good reading, and it is interesting to trace 
the hilfihnent or nundulffhneiit of his predictions in the light of 
subsequent events. He joined in 1882 the Liberty and Property 
J)efeiice League, and some of his m-itings after that date took the 
form of jiainphlets published by that society. As examples of 
Lord BramwelPs eontTovcrsial style may be cited hi, s letters to tlie 
Times. 24th April 1878 (Einplujmrs’ liability and Freedom of 
Contract); Bid June 1880 (Hares hind Babbits Bill and Freedom 
of Contract) ; 16th and 24fcli May 18R8 (Unearned Increment) ; for 
replies see 22nd and 28th May) ; 12th November 1885 (Mr Joseph 
^ Chamberlain pd the Enclosure of Commojis). Pamphlets, Lames 
Tkire; * ^ NationalEation of Land,” a reply to Henry George’s Pro- 
gremand Pmeriyj ‘^Diirik” (for “'Drink seealso the Tium, lOth 
Axuil 1885), published by the Liberty and Property Defence League ; 


“'Drink, a Eqiomder,” NinMeenth Century MagaMne, dmiQ 1885; 
letters to the Av/nu/rk (E,aihva.ys), 2ud August 1884, 13tli and 20th, 
M arch 1886 ; letter on Employers’ Liability to Sir Henry Jackson, 
published iis a pamphlet. “'The letter of Mr. Baylis ‘exhibits a 
crass ignorance of the subject on whicli he writes and a proportion- 
ate coiiff deuce ” (YLmes, ilth November 1886), ■written by him in 
i-eply t;o a young barrister who had differed from Mm with regard 
to the precise status of Serjeants’ Inn, may be quoted as an in- 
stance of the hard hitting and somewhat intolerant style that 
he frequently adopted. 

Adtiioiiities.— Account of George lYilliam IVihliere. 
Baron Bramwell, by Guvni-Es FAi.iri-'i33L:D.— y’wncs, lOtli May 
1892.--™.Zln?a Journal, MtliiMay 1892.— Muster Mac,T)ONEll, i'n 
Temple Bar, 1896. — iLvxsox’s and Builders of our 

La/w; and private information. (e. A. An.) 


Ir Henry (1823- 

Pr( 3 sid,eu.t of the Orange Free State, was tlie son of 
Sir Cbristoffei Brand, Speaker of tlie House of Assembly 
of the Cape Colony. He xvas born at Cape To-wri, 6tli 
December 1823, and ivas educated at the South African 
College. Continuiiig liis studies at Leyden, he took the 
degree of D.C.L. in 1845, He -was called to the English 
bar from the Inner Teiu.ple in 1849, and practised as an. 
advocate in the Supreme Court of the Cape of Good Hope 
from that jA^ar until 1863. In 1858 he was aiipointed 
professor of Law in the South African College. He was 
elected president of the Orange Free State in 1863, and 
subsequently re-elected for five years in 1869, 1874, and. 
1879. In 1864 he resisted the pressure of the Basiitos 
on the Free State boundary, and after vainly endeavouring 
to induce hlosliesh, the Basuto chief, to keep his people 
within bounds, he took up arms against tlieni in 1865. 
Tliis first -vi'ar ended in the treaty of Thaba Bosigo, 3rd 
April 1866 ; and a second war, caused by the treacJiery 
of the Basil tos, ended in tlie treaty of Alnval Korth, 12tl:i 
Febniarj 1869. In 1871 Brand ■was solicited by a large 
party to become president of the Soutli African Ilepiiblic, 
and thus unite the two republics ; but as the piroject was 
hostile to Great Britain he declined to do so, and main- 
tained liis constant policy of friendship toivards the latter 
country^ wdiere liis merits ’were recognized in 1882 by the 
ivell-deserved lionoiir of the G-.C.M.G-, His watchfulness 
for the interests of the Orange Free State wiis siiffieiently 
shown in his despatches on the question of the Diamoml 
Fields in 1872. A fluent speaker, a far-sighted politician, 
and endo'wed with great firmness and independence of 
character, President Brand was respected throughout Soiitli 
Africa. He died on 14th. July 1888. (See Change 
Hiv.ee Colohy.) 

Branci0ll!blllfgA ^ central province of Prussia, with 
an area of 15,381 sq. miles, and population of 2,821,695 
(1895), the second in point of area and the tliird in point 
of population of the provinces of the kingdom. The crops 
chiefly grown are potatoes, hay, rye, beetroot, oats, barley, 
■wheat, and some tobacco (£-138,750 in 1897). In 1897 
the live stock embraced 898,298 sheep, 885,487 pigs, 
806,066 cattle, and 280,512 horses. In the same year 
the mines yielded 7,941,632 tons of lignite, x-alued at 
£730,900, and the foundries and furnaces produced 27,698 
tons of iiiaterials, 'Valued at £228,600. In 1898-99 the 
sugar factories produced 56,693 toms of sugar; the 
brewerie.s, 146,300,000 gallons of beer; and the dis- 
tilleries, 6,724-, 7 18 gallons of pure alcohoL For further 
particulars, see under Peussia. 

. Brancienblirgp 'a to-wn of Prussia,. on' the Plavel, 
438 miles W.S.5V. of Berlin, capital of the circle of 
Brandenburg, government-district of Potsdam, province of 
Brandenburg ; station on the Berlin-Magdeburg railway. 
The towm has 8 churches and a synagogue, a high school 
(Ritterakademie), a gymnasium, 13 ?m^-gymnasia, and 2 
higher-grade giris^ schools. On Marienberg, to the north- 
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west of the town, is a tower (1880) to the memory of about 
4000 Brandenburgers wdio fell in the -wars of 1864, 1866, 
and 1870-71. There is considerable shipping and fishing 
on the river. Po])ulation (1880), 28,685 : (1890), 37,817*^' 
(1900), 49,263. ^ . 

BrasucteSjj Georg i¥i©rris ©cDlhes^ (1842- 

Banish critic and Iiter<ary historian, generally 

known as CtEORG Bu-vudes, wais born in Copenhagen 021 
4th February 184-2. He became a student in the 
university in 1859, and first studied jurisprudence. 
From this, however, his matiirer taste soon turned to 
pliiiosophy and tEstlietics. In 1862 lie won the gold 
iiiedal of the nniversity for an essay on The Femesis Idea 
among the Ancient. Before this, indeed since 1858, he 
had shown a remarkaljlo gift for verse-writing, the results 
of wliieh, lio^vever, were not abundant enough to justify 
se],:)arate publication. Braudes, indeed, did not collect his 
poems until so late as 1898. At the university, which he 
left in 1864, Braudes was much under the influence of 
the writings of Heiberg in criticism and Suren Kierke- 
gaard in pliiiosophy, influences wiiich have continued 
to leave traces on his work. From 1865 to 1871 Braudes 
travelled iniicli in Europe, acquainting himself with the 
condition of literature in, the principal centres of learning. 
His first important contribution to letters was his 
uTsthetic /Studies of 1868, in •which, in several brief 
nionograplis on Danisli poets, his iiiatiu-er metliod is 
already foreshadowed. In 1870 he published several 
important volumes, The French uEsFietks of Our I)a,ys, 
Critiidsms and FortrwiM^ and a traiisla'tion, of The 
Subjection of Woraeii of Joliii Stuart Mill, ■whom he 
liad met that year during a idsit to England. Braudes 
now took his place as the leading critic of tlie north 
of Europe, applying to local conditions and habits of 
thought tlie rnetliods of Taine. He becaine docent or 
I'eader in Belles Lettres at the university of ' Copen- 
hagen, where liis lectures -were tlie sensation of tlie 
hour. The professor of ^Esthetics was the poet Garsten 
Haucli, a very aged man ; when he died in 1872, it ■was 
taken as a matter of course tha.t Braudes WTni]<l succeed 
Iiim. But the young critic liad offended many suscepti- 
bilities }.)y his ardent advocacy of modern ideas; he wais 
known to be a -few, he was coiivicted of lieing a Radical, 
lie wa,s suspected of being an atheist. The authorities 
refused to elect him, but his iitness for the post was so 
oluioiis tiiat the chair of ^Esthetics remained vacant in 
the university of (Jopenliageii, no one else daring to 
take a post from which Braudes had been 3’cjected. In 
tlie midst of tliese polemics tlie critic began to issue the 
most ambitious of his works, the Main Streams in the 
Literature of the Fineieenth Century^ of -wliicli four 
volumes appeared between 1872 and 1875. The brilliant 
novelty of this criticism, as well as the tumult which 
gathered round the person of the critic, combined to give 
it unbounded success, and the re]Uitation of Braudes grew 
apace, not only in his own country, hut in Germany and 
Russia. His subsequent writings liave been too niiiiierous 
to be chronicled here in detail. But among them must be 
irieiitioiied the monogra/phs on Sbren Kierhegaard (1877), 
on Esias Tegner (1878), on Lord Beaconsfield (1878), and 
on Ileairih Ibsen (1899). Braudes has ■written witli great 
fulness on the main contemporary poets and novelists of 
his own country and of Norway, and he and his disciples 
have long been the arbiters of literary fame in the north. 
His Damsh Foots (1877), his Aleii of the Modem TransL 
tion (1883), and his Essays (1889), are volumes essential 
to the proper study of modem Scandinavian literature. 
In 1877 Brandes left Copenhagen and settled in Berlin, 
taking a considerable part in the aesthetic life of that city ; 


he speaks and “writes German like a native. His political 
views, however, made Prussia uncomfortable for him, and 
lie returned in time to Copenhagen, wdiere he found a whole 
new school of 'writers and tliinliers eager to 3‘eceive him as 
their leader. The most iniportant of Ills recent ‘works has 
been his study of Sliakesjieare, 1897-98, -wliicli ■was trans- 
lated into English, by Mr Ax'clier, and at once toolc a high 
position. It is, perhaps, tlie most authoritative W’-oi‘k on 
Bhalvespeare, not principally intended for an Englisli- 
speaking audience, which has hitherto been ]Tul>].ished in 
any country. Dr Brandes has recently been engaged on a, 
history of modern Scandinavian literature. In his critical 
work, wliich is extended ovea* a ■wider field than tliat of 
any other living writer, Ihxindes has lieen aided by a 
singularly charming style, lut^id and i*easonal:)le, entlmsi- 
astic without extravagance, brilliant a,nd coloured ■without 
aiiectation. In 1900 lie collected iris works for the first 
time in a coiiqilete and popular edition. 

a city and port of entry of Manitoba, . 
Canada, on the Assiiiiboine liver, and tlie Canadian 
Pacific and Canadian Northern railways, situated in 99" 
57' W. and 49" 50' N., 1184 feet above the sea. It is 
ill one of the finest agricultural sections of Manitoba, 
and contains grain elevators, saw-miils, and grist-mills. ‘ 
It was first settled in 1881, and incorporated as a city in 
1882. Population (1891), 3778 ; (1901), 5380. 

©reolCi) a small stream rising in 
Chester county, in Soutli-east PennByivania, and ilcAving 
into Chris tian a Creek in Northern Delaware. Its banks in 
.Pennsylvania were tlie scene of an engageiiient in 1777, 
during the American revolution, between the American 
foi,’Cies under Wasliington and a British army under 
General Howe, in which the former were defeated. 

a city and port of entry of Ontario. 
Cxtnada, situated 22 miles S.S.W. of Hamilton, on tlie Grand 
and on the Grand Trunk and Toi’onto, Haanilton, 
and BoiMo railways. Agricultural implement, ploiigli, 
engine, bicycle, and stove worlvs and. potteries, constitute 
the most impoi’tant industrial establishments. It contains 
an institute f«)r the education of tlio liliiid, luairitaincxl 
by tlie provincial Government, and a ladies^ college, ’".riie 
total value of the exports for 1899-1900 was §993,346, 
and imports $1,413,950. Incorpora, ted as a city in 1877, 
the popnlatioii in 1881 v/as 9616;, in 1891, 12,753 ; and 
in 1901 it was 16,621. 

^ BrrasseyE/" B@i;jriS)©cLeFg'|j ©hairies 

EtfeiFIOH© (1814-1874), Belgian etlinograplier, was born 
at Bourliourg, near Dunkirk, 8th Bepteml>cr 1814. He 
entered the Roman Catholic priesthood, was professor of 
ecclesiastical history in the Quebec seminary h] 1845, 
vicar-genoral at Boston in 1846, and fruni 1848 to 1863 
travelled as a missionary, chiefiy in Mexico and Central 
America. He gave great attention to Mexican antiquities, 
published in 1857-59 a history of Aztec civilization, and 
exlited a collection of documents in the indigeno'as lan- 
guages from 1861 to 1864. In 1SG3 he amio’oiiced the 
discovery of a key to Mexican hieroglyphic writing, but 
its value is Yery c[uestiouable, In 1864 he was arclneo- 
legist to tlie French rnilitar}" expedition in Mexico, and 
liis McmumcMs anciens dti MeMjm was published by the 
French Government in 1866. Perhaps liis greatest service 
was the ; publication of the IVA, a sacred book of 

the Indians in the Qiiichel language, in 1861, along with 
a. Quichel Grammar, and an essay on Central Aii'iericaii 
mythology. In 1871 he brought out his Bibliotkeque 
Mexico-Gtiatemalmtne, and in 1869-70 gave the principles 
of his decipherment of Indian picture - -writing in his 
Manuscrit Troano^ Hiales sur le systeme graphique et h 
langue des Mayas, He died at Nice on 8th January 1874. 
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His eliief merit is liia diligent collection of materials ; liis 
interpretations are gfinerail j fanciful 
: BraiJfBail (Czech, tlie chief town of a 

govern ment"district in T3oheinia, Austria, near the frontier 
of Pnissian Silesia. It lias an imposing Benedictine abbey 
(1321)j and a clinrch (1G83) wliich played an important 
])art in the events leading to the Thirty Years^ War still 
stands. In 1618 the attempt to build a Protestant 
chiircli was foi'cilily prevented, an act which was regarded 
as the immediate occasion of the Pj^otestant iusurrec- 
tion in Bohemia. Aft(ir the battle of the White Hill, 
near Prague, the town, was deprived of all its privileges, 
which were, however, in great part restored nine 
years latcir. It is now a maimfacturing centre (cloth, 
woollen and cotton stuth;, &c.), and has a considera,ble 
trade. Population (1890), 7052 ; (1900), 7622, chiefly 
Gernian. 

a town of Prussia, province of East 
Prussia, 38 miles by rail S.W', of llonigsberg, and 5 
miles from the shore of the Frisches Ilaff. Braniisberg 


has maimfacturevS of soap, yeast, carriages, bricks, and an 
active trade in flax, corn, flour, timber, &c. Population 
(1885), 10,759; (1895), 11,856; (1900), 12,497. 

Brajg a maritime town, urban sanitary district, and 
watering-place in the county of Wicklow, Ireland, on the 
Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford railway, 12 miles S.S.E. 
of Dublin. Formerly the town was situated partly in 
Wicklow and partly in Dublin, but under the Local 
Government (Irelancl) Act, 1898, the portion in Dublin -was 
added to Wicklow. It is known as the “Irish Brighton/^ 
and is tlie chief watering-^dace in Ireland. A sea waJi 
and proiiienacle, erected at a cost of oT25,000, was opened 
in 1885, and has since been enlarged. A commodioris 
harbour has been constructed by the ljr]:>an District 
Council, wlio are also the harbour authority, at a cost of 
,£45,000, which is capable of accommodating steamers 
and ships of 400 tons burden. The towm is lighted l^y 
electricity, and is rapidly increasing in size. Population 
(1881), 6535; (1901), 7284, a number which doubles in 
the season. 


BRAZIL. 


1. Geography and Statistics. 
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I ^B'AZIL, a country of South America, extends from 
3 about 4'" H. lat. to 35" 41' S. lat., and from 35" to 
about 73" W. long. On the north tlie greater part of the 
frontier is undefined, but by agreement of 1883 
the watershed between the Amazon and Orinoco 
rivers ivas accepted as portion of the 'YenezT.xelan 
boundtiry. The dis}mte concerning the bounda-ry torvards 
Frcncli Guiana was, unh.ir a convention of April 1897, 
referred to a Swiss court of arbitration, wdiuh gave its 
awTird on 1st Decemlier 1900. The boriD<laiy follow^s the 
Oyapoc j'iver from its mouili 1o Its smirce, and ihence the 
watershed of the 'rnmuc Hunjac mountains to the fimdier 
of Dut(.h. Guiana. Towards l-evii the Javary river is lav 
garded as tlie boundaj^y. The frontier line towards Boliviti 
is still a matter of disjiute. The Acre I'cgion, claimed ])y 
Bolivia, eontaijis rich rubber forests and has attracted 
many Brazilians, who refuse to acknowledge the Bolivian 
claim. On 30th October 1899 a })rotocol wus signed on 
behalf of the two republics jiroviding for the demarca- 
tion of the frontier. Farther soutli the boundary of 
Brazil is not disjaitcd, the frontier towards the Argentine 
Eepublic having been settled m 1895 by arbitration. 

Cliiudte and Tojjograpki/, — Within the vast area of 
Brazil are com]>rise(l very varied conditions of climate 
and widely - diversiiied topographical features. ' In the 
south is liio Grande do Sul, a state consisting, for the 
most part, of fertile prairie land, snitablc for pastoiui and 
agricultural industries, wdtli a temperate, healtliy climate, 
admirably adapted for Eiiro])ean settlement. The ad- 
joining state of Banta Gatliarina has similar characteristics, 
but is intersected by broken country and low mountain 
ranges. Farther north lies the state of Farariil with a 
climates at the sea-level, limnid and almost tropical i,n 
summer, but on tlui grassy, well-watered I'datcaii, som.e 
50 miles from tlie coast, at a height of 3000 feet, tem- 
perate and healthy. In the states of Sao Paulo, Bio de 
Janeiro, and Espiritii Santo, the coast-level is tropical and 
unhealthy, while the highlands of the interior are tem- 
perate and pleasant. Inland to the west and north of 
Bio de Janeiro is the state of Minas, possessing fertile 
. valleys and bold mountain ranges, interspersed with grass- 
clad tablelands and great areas of forest, Hortlnvards 
las far as the delta of the Amazon the country, having a 


fertile soil and a heavy rainfall, is clothed with dense 
vegetation and forest growth : but towards the interior the 
land rises to a height of some 4000 feet, and spreads out 
into a fairly open plateau with a temperate climate. From 
the delta of the Amazon inland, for many hundreds of 
miles, there are low, heavily-wooded lands, intersected by 
innumerable swamps and streams. To the west aiid nortli 
of the Amazon, the territories are practically unexplored, 
but many of these forest districts jire rich in india-rubber 
ti’ees. 

The only imjjortant waterways in Brazil are the Para 
aud tlie Amazon, with its trilTutaries in the north, tlie 
Ban Francisco in the east, tlie Urugnay in the south-west, 
and the Thragiiay in the west, the last giving jiccess to the 
state of Matto Gi’usso. The Amazon is navigable as 
as Iquitos in Peru, about 350 miles from the Padiic. All 
the inhabited districts of Brazil are w-ell watered, and rain 
falls abundantly. 

Area mul Popuhtfiua . — Rnjzil with an area of H,2IS,]00 sqnaro 
miles, liad in 1800 a population of 14333,915, tiie average density 
being* thus 4*5 inhabitants per scjuare mile. Of tlie ])opulalion, 
7,237.932 were undeB and 7,095,083 were females. The area and 
po])u]atiou of tlio twenty states and of the Federal Dislriet are given 
in tlie STibjoiiied table : — 


States. 

Area in 
Stiuaro Miles. 

Popnlation, 

1S90. 

Pop. per 
Stpiare Mile. 

Alagoas 

2*2,580 

511,440 

22 

Amazonas . . 

732,250 

147,915 


Bahia . . 

164,600 

1,919,80*2 

1*2 

Ceard 

40,240 

80n,C87 

20 

Espiritu Santo . 

17,310 

135,997 

8 

Goyaz 

288,460 

227, S72 


Alaranliao . 

177,510 

430,854 

2 

Matto Grosso 

532,550 

92,827 


Minas Geraes 

221,890 

3,184,099 


.Para . . . 

443,790 

328,455 


Parahyl)a . 

28,840 

457,232 

16 

Parana 

85,430 

249,491 

3 

Pernambuco . . 

49,560 

1,030,224 

21 

Piauhy 

116,490 

267,609 i 

2 

Rio de Janeiro . . 

26,630 

876,884 

, 33 

Rio Grande do Norte . 

22,190 

268,273 

12 

Rio Grande do Sul 

91,310 1 

897,455 i 

10 

Santa Catliarina 

28,620 

283,709 

10 

Sao Paulo . 

112,280 

1,384,753 

12 

Sergipc 

15,090 

310,926 : 

20 

Federal District . . ^ 

540 

, 522,651 1 

970 

Total . . 1 

3,218,160 

14,338,915 
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In these numbers, llo^^'ever, the population is ju’obably much 
understated, ibr the great extent of territory and difficulty of com- 
nuiiiieation render a complete emimeration impracticablB. An 
oHicial estimate, supplementing the census returns, puts tlie total 
nuniber of inhabitants at 16,330,216. About 25 percent, of the 
population are whites, mostly undersized and puny, liyiiig in the 
coast regions ; the reiiiainder m-e imilattoes, negroes, and "Indians, 
there is, howevet, a large immigration, whicli is eagei’ly encouraged 
by the Government, Iree passes from Europe, assistance on arrival^^ 
and gmnts of land being provided tor settlers. During the tuuuty- 
eight years, 1871-98, 1,497,064 immigrants entered Brazil. In the 
last live years of this period the nunibers were ; — 1891 294 • 

1S95, 164,371 ; ;i,S96/ 157,948; 1897, 112,495 ; 1S98, 58,822’ 


The new-comers in 1S9S comprised 


Italians, 11, 662 Portu- 


guese, 5943 Spaniards, 669 Austrians and Hungarians, 477 Germans, 


Towns. Population. 

Montes Glares (Min. Ger. ) 61,555 
Ouro Preto (Min. Ger.) 59,249 
Barbacena , , 

Manana , , 

Porto Alegre (R. G. do 
Sill) .... 
Puriiicacao (Baida) 


57,850 

56,404 

52,421 

51,602 


Towns. 

Muriahe (Min. Ger.) 
Belem (Para) 

S. Joao d’Ei Roy (Min. 

Ger.) . \ . 

Cachoeira (Bahi.a) 

Bom Jardirn (Periiamb.) 
Paracatu {Min. Ger.) . 


349 

Population. 
. 50,189 
50,064 
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247 French, 137 Russians (Jewish), and 129 Swiss. The Italian 
iminigrants betake themselves in great nunibers to _ the codec 
plantations in Sao Paulo, Espiritu Santo, and Minas Geraes, In 
Sao Paulo alone, in 1899, the Italian population was returned at 
1 , 020, 000. Spaniards and Portuguese npially settle in the nortlierii 
states, where sugar, cotton, and tobacco are grown, or in ^ cities, 
where they engage in iniiiGr trades and industries. The Gerniau 
settlements are mainly in the south(3rii states, Rio Grande do feul 
and Santa Oatharina, where the Gennan colonists are estimated to 
number more than 300,000. ^ _ - -t 

The principal towns, with their population as given in the census 
of 1890, are 


Towiis. Population. 

Rio de Janeiro . . 522,651 

8au Salvador (Bahia) . 174,412 
Recife (Pernamhuco) . 111,556 
San Amaro (Bahia) . 

Campos (R. Janeiro) . 78,036 
Sabarii (Minas Geriles) . 77,754 
Serro „ . 75,270 


Towns. Population. 

Juiz de Foro (Min. Ger.) 74,136 
Queluz ,, V 68,270 

Sao Paulo (S. Paulo) . .64,934 
Kazaretli (Pernambuco) 63,746 
S. Barbara (Min, Ger.) . 02,423 
Grao Mogol ,, . 62,136 > , ^ j. '' 

FeiradeS. Anna (Bahia) 61,758 I ministers. 


48,722 
48.352 
46,742 
46, 621 

— 0,Ti 15th hloveinber 1889 the Enipei’or 
Dom Pedro II. was dethroned and a Federal Eepiiblic 
prochiiined, under the title of the United States of Brazil. 
A Congrt'ss, convoked by a Proyisi.OD.al Govemnient ami 
elected by jjopiilar vote, met on 15th NovembtBr 1890. and, 

adopted, on 2Pth Feb- 
rnar}^ 1891, the cousti- 
tutioD. now ill force. 
Each of tlie old pro- 
vinces forms a state, 
administered at its own 
expense %yithout inter- 
ference from tlie Federal 
Government, except for 
defence, the niaiiiten- 
ance of order (with the 
consent of the state), 
and the execution of the 
federal laws: but fiscal 
arrangements, in such 
matters as iirpiort duties, 
stamps, postage, and 
bank - note circulation, 
belong to tlie union. 
Tlie legislative power is 
vested in a hTational 
Congress of two ch.am~ 
]:>ers. Tlio Senate con- 
sists of sixty- three 
members (three for each, 
state and the Federal 
District), elected for 
nine years, oue-tliird o,f 
the miiiiber retiring 
every tln-ee years. Aleiu- 
bers must be over tliirty- 
live years of age. The 
Chamber of Deputies 
contains 212 3.’epresenta- 
tives, chosen for three 
years; the number sent 
by any one state must 
not be less than four, 
and must not exceed 
the proportio.Ti of one 
for every 70,000 in- 
habitants, as detemiined by a decennial census. 
Senators and deputies are elected By direct 2 )opnlar 
vote, every registered Brazilian over twenty- o.ue years 
of age, not disqualified for special imsons, being an 
elector. Members of both chambers are paid. The 
president and vice-president of thev republic! amPlikewi^^ 
elected by direct vote of the people. The term of office is 
four years, and the retiring president is not eligible for 
the succeeding term. The election is held on 1st March 
ill the last year of each presidential period, and the new 
president assumes office on 15th November following. 
The president is the head of the executive; he saiictioiis 
and promulgates laws, issues decrees, and makes treaties 
(subject to ratification by Congress). He has supreme 
command of the army and navy, and (with the consent 
of Congress) appoints federal judges and diplomatic 
He is assisted by a cabinet of ministers, who 
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are nominated and be dismissed by liimself. The 
ministers are heads of the various departments of (iovern- 
meritj but have not seats in either chamber and are not 
responsible to Congress for advice given to the president of 
the republic. 

Local Governm.enL--EiiQ\i state has its own constitution, which 
ninst lie republican, and each has its o^\■n legislative and adminis- 
trative authorities, with v/]iom the central Government cannot 
interfere, except thrmigli the supreme federal trihimal. The 
Fech'ral Di strict is a dmin is tored by a council elected l)y the citizens 
of tim district, the municipal executive mitliority being exercised by 
a ])reri:;ct ai»])ointed for a teian of four years by tiie president of the 
rt!.pul)lic. d'lie nuird:)er of municipal districts in Brazil is stated to 
be. 892, and of jtariabes witli administrative machinery ISSO. 

Judice. — The adiuiiiistration of Justice is entrusted to a federal 
supreme court of fifteen judges lioiding oilice for life, and to inferior 
federal courts disti'ihuted iiirongli the country. Tlxe states haca.; 
also tlieir own tiibunals, with ^v]iich, the. federal courts may not 
interfere. Justice, however, both civil and criminal, as ad- 
niiinstcred in Brazil, lias fallen into reproach. Judicial appoint- 
ineiits in, the early years of the republic were made with little 
regard to iitnesa for office, and so little confidence is placed in the 
tribunals that many ratlier submit to flagrant wrong than seek the : 
redress to which they are entitled. 

IMitmiimi, — Education is in a backward condition, and probably 
SO per cent, of the population can neither read nor wulte. : 
According to the co,Dstitution, instruction at all its si:ages is under 
lay management. Elementary education is free, hut not com- ; 
pulsory. Piiniary scliools are under tlie care of the states and 
iiiaiiic'ipalitie.s. In 1891 the imniber of such schools was returned 
at 8798 and of pupils 876,399, but the states do not sup})ly com- 
plete information coiiceriiing their educational woilv. Secondary 
and higher education are xmder both federal and state control. 
In the capital the former is given in the National Gymnasiiim and 
the Benja-min Ooiistant Institute, wdiich confer degrees, and in the 
states there are institntion.s of similar purpose. Higher education 
is inostly of a professional nature. There are laxv schools at 
Pernambuco and Sao Paulo ; medical schools at Rio de Janeiro and 
Bahia ; a pol^dechnie at Rio de Janeiro ; a .seliool of mining at 
Ouro Preto, and a school of him arts at Rio de Janeiro, all main- ' 
tained l)y thn Eederal Government. There are also free schools 
of law, eugineBriiig, &c,, granting diplomas and degrees ; but such i 
institutions must obtain Govermuent recognition, rmist have a ■ 
tixed endowment, and mu.st have a Government official present 
xvhen examinations are held. Private schools of all grades are 
iiimiorous. 

Fmanc-e. — Tlie national revenue is derived largely from duties on 
imports phut an inland revenue stamp duty luis been iinpaaed on 
tobaccoa, -wines, boots and shoes, candles, and several other classes 
of ineiehandise. Eormerly customs diitie.s ivere payable entirely in 
cuiTcncy ; but a decree of 1899 required that 10 'per cent, should 
lie paid in gold, practically increasing the duty on many articles. 
Tlie go’eater portion of the expenditure passes through the Department 
of Finance. Tlxe annual revenxie and expenditure over a aeries of 
years, when stated in cuiTeiiey, show a large increase from year to 
year, but vffieii stated in 'sterling they exhibit a remarkable 
decrease, Tliis discrepancy is explained by the rapid depreciation 
ixf the inconvertible paper currency. The revenue and expenditure 
for 1S89 and for eacli of the years 1894-98, stated in sterling, and 
the value of the paper inilreis in pence, were as folloxvs ; — 



j Exelmuge. 

j Revenue. ■ j 

i Expenditure. 


Ponce. 

£ 

■ £ . , 

18S9 

27 

18,094,535 

i 20,943,610 

1894 

10 

11,014,384 

15,189,594 

1895 

10 

12,820,378 

. 14,370,098 

1896 

■ 9 ' 1 

12,523,841 

14,021,025 

1897 

s 1 

9,033,253 

10,417,460 

1898 

■ ■ /7 :■ j 

9,4-29,720 

10,911,560 


For 1899 the rexmiiue xvas estimated at 351,114,000 milreis (or, 
at 7d,, £10,182,300), and the expenditure at 328,623,257 milreis 
(or £9,530,100) ; for 1900, revenue, 53,975,543 milreis gold and 

312.958.000 paper, and expendiluire, 36,974,000 milreis gold and 

263.102.000 paper; for 1901, revenue, 58,869,000 milreis gold and 
.278,565,000 paper; expenditure, 35,799,000 milreis gold and 

241.125.000 paper. 

^In 188S, a year before the establishment of the republican 
rjgimey the Internal and external national debts amounted to 
£74,000,000 sterling, with the currency at par. At the end of 1898 
the Batimml debt was stated to consist of; external loans, 
£38,359,200; internal gold loans, 179,268,500 milreis; internal 
currency loans, 426,813,100 milreis. There were, in addition, a 
doatmg debt of 300,000,000 milreis ; Treasury bonds to the amount 
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of £1,000,000, and iiaper money amouiiting to 780,000,000 milreis. 
In 1S9S the Goveriiuient, xinable to meet the cost of service of tlie 
debt and the payment for railway gxiarantee.s, had entered into an 
arrangement for ‘the issue of a 5 per cent. fuiidi.Bg loan to the ainoiiiit 
of £10,000,000 ; the suspension of all amortization for thirteen yeans ; 
and the xvithdra\val and iiicmeration of the paper ciuTcixcy 
passu with the issue of tlie loan, the inilreis being counted at 18d. 
The scheme was put in operation in June 1898 ; by the end of 
May 1900 the loan emissions amoxinted to £5,519,982, and paper 
cuiTeiioy had been destrox^ed to the amount ol 84, 6/2, 610 milreis 
(or 11,091,260 milreis inore than the arrangement reciuired). 
lyitlihi tiie same period tlie £1,000,000 of Treasury bonds had 
been paid off, and of tlie internal gold delit (the service of xvliich, 
in gold, had disturbed the nimket) 22,807,000 milreis (£2,534,000) 
xvas redeemed and tlie remainder converted into curieivcy debt. 
Interest is paid on the external debt at 4, U, and 5 per cent. ; on 
the ciirreiiGy debt at 4, 5, and 6 per cent. 

Besides the national debt there are Brazilian state debts of con- 
side.ratile importance.. In 1899, sixteen states had internal debts 
ainoixnting, in all, to 81,708,627 milreis; four liad tloating debts 
reacbiiig, “on the aggregate, 10,311,182 milreis; and live Jiad 
external debts amounting to £9,168,000 sterling; but of this 
amoiirit £1,930,750 was due to the Federal Government. Tlie 
external debts of states -were those of Sao Paulo, £3,224,600 ; 
.Bahia, £2,013,200, of which £1,300,000 xvas due to the Eederal 
Government; Minas Gcraes, £2,600,000 ; .Bspiritii Santo, 
£700,000 ; Pernambuco, £630,750, due to the Eederal Goveiaiment. 

Defence. — The army consisted in 1899 of 2300 officers and 
28,160 non-commissioned officers and nieii, organized in 40 
battalions of infantry, 14 regiments and 1 corps of cavalry, 6 
regiments of held, and 6 regiments of garrison artillery, and 2 bat- 
talions of engineers. Military service is nominally but not actually 
compulsory. The organization of an effective National Guard Inis 
been propiosed. Tiie rifle used is the Mnnnlicher for all the land 
forces. In addition to the regxxlar troops there are the ai’med police, 
numbering 20,000 men. These are used as soldiers when occasion 
demands, and for all practical pxirposes forrti part of the military 
organization. Brazil is dixdcled into seven military districts. In 
the military schools there are 1400 .students. 

. The na/iry. has been largely reinforced in recent years by tlie 
purchase of nioderii vessels, and tlxe rearming and partial i-ecoiistrno- 
tion of several of the older ships. The list of ships available for 
service now include.^ 2 armoured and 2 partly armoured turret 
ships ; 6 first-class and 2 second-class cruisers ; 1 guard shi]) ; 
3 monitors tor river work, besides 2 bxiildiug ; 37 torpedo craft of 
various kinds. 

For service afloat there are 4000 seamen., 1000 firemen, 400 
marines, and 3000 cadets and boys in tlxe naval schools and train- 
ing ships. The school at Rio de Janeiro, from wdiich the cadets 
graduate to the rank of midshipmen, is one of the best of the Brazilian 
educational establishment ; it is selected by many of the prominent 
Brazilians for their .sons, and, as a consequence, many representa- 
tives of the leading families of Brazil are ibimd in tlie naval 
service. There are foxir naval arsenals, the principal one at Rio do 
Janeiro, the others at Bahia, Pernamlixxco, and Para. At Rio de 
Janeiro there is a dry-dock in tlie naval yard on Cobras Island cap- 
able of receiving any of the vessels now on the navy list. There is 
also a slip for the use of torpedo boats and other craft of smaller 
dimensioiis. In the navy tlie small-arm in use i.s the .Mau.ser rifle. 

Products.— has exceptional natural resources ; and witli 
settled government, and neees.«ary protection for lilb and property, 
this wealth must sooner or later bo developed. The most iin- 
portaiit agricultural product is coffee, the eultix^ation of which lias 
largely extended. "When slavery -was abolished in 1S88 the owners 
of Goliee plantations were brought face to face with two serious 
difficulties. The freeing of the slaves without compensation inflicted 
on the owners an enormous monetary lo.ss, for the money laid out 
in the purchase of negroes had formed a large portion of their 
working capital, and, moreover, it xvas doubtfiii -whether the foimer 
slaves would work at all after having obtained their freedom. 
Fortunately for Brazil, the prices for coffee in Europe at this crisis 
xvere liigh, and became abnormally so in 1889 and 1890. Money 
to work the plantations was easily obtained by mortgage of 
properties, although the rates of interest charged were very high. 
At hrst the negroes were not inclined to worlc ; but after the novelty 
of the change had passed, large numbers of them returned to the 
plantations as labourers. To make up the deficiencies, immigration 
from Italy and Portugal was eneoxxraged and supplied labour more 
satisfactory than that of the fonner slaves. 

Of late^ years the wealthier coffee -growers, instead of investing 
their profits in Government bonds as formerly, have made use of 
them to extend their plantations. A considerable amount of 
foreign capital, especially British, has been invested in th.e 
industry, and improved methods of cultivation and preparation 
have come into me. The total coffee production of Brazil in the; 
year 1879-80 and in the eleven years ending 1898 is estimated to 
have been as follows (in bags of 132 lb) : — 


statistics] bra 


Year, 


Bags. 

Year. 

B.ags. 

1S79-80 . 

. 3 

172,000 

1892-93 . 

. 6,193,000 

1887-88 . 

. 3 

006,000 

1893-94 . 

. 4,307,000 

1S8S-S9 . 

6 

735,000 

1894-95 . 

0,689,000 

1889-90 . 

. 4^ 

220,000 ! 

' 1895-96 . 

. 6,250,000 

1890-91 . 

- 4>j 

30S.000 I 

1S9G-97 . 

. 8,680,000 

1891-92 . 

• ^ ; 

376,000 1 

1897-98 . 

. 11,110,000 


For 1898-99 the yield was estimated, at 9,280,000, and tor 1899^ 
1900 at about 11, 000,000 bags. 

Next in iinportance to "collee culture is tlie production of 
rubber. The trees from the milky juice of which rubber is niaiiu- 
factvircd arc of several kinds. The AkiwUiot or manicoba, 

is worlicd in tlie state of Ceara, and its propagation is being tried 
also in tiie state ot Ki,o de Janeiro. The Hancornia speciosct, or 
numgabcira, is the rubljer plant of Maranlulo, and it is also being 
]J;iiited. in Baliia. The tree which is most productive, liowever', 
is the Mevm hraBUiensls, or seringueira, growing in the vaJley 
of the Amazon. It is Ibund sparsely scattered over the forests 
oil tlie Amazon and its trilnitaries, the region of tlie Purus in 
Bolivia being regarded as the richest. During live inoutlis of the 
year, August - lleoeniber, tlie jniee of this tree is gatliered 
labourers who, for the wliole extent of the valley, are esti- 
mated to number about 120,000, the number of trees annually 
tapped heiug put at about 24,000,000. From the whole valley, 
including its upper portions in Peru and Bolivia, the riihlier is sent 
down thn river to Para, wlieiice it is sliipped under the name of 

Para rubber ” to Europe and the United" States. The quantity 
shipped to foreign countries in 1807 amounted to 22,180 tons; in 
1898, to 21,880 tons; in 1899, to 25,030 tons. Of tlie shipments 
in 1899, 13,660 tons went to the United States of America, and the 
remainder to Europe. 

Apart fiNun coffee and rubber, there has not been remarkable 
deveioprnent in the agrieiiltural and forest industries of Brazil. 
Tobacco, cocoa, and cotton cultivation have slightly extended, hut 
sugar-gro’wing has decreased. The centres of the sugar industry are 
Baida and ]:kvruambucc). Food-stuffs, whieh might be grown alniii- 
daivtly in the country, are imported,, the local production of maize, 
beans, ami many other articles of eormnon use being insuliioient for 
local demands. 

Cattle-breeding is carried on to a large extent in the states of 
Minas Geraes, Ibirana, Santa Catliarina, and liio Grande do Sul. 
The soLitheiii states have been so greatly disturbed by revolutionary 
outbreaks that the nu,inber of cattle has decreased, in spite of the 
natural advantages of the country. In Rio Grande do Sul the 
mladero estahlishinents prepare the meat into iamjo, or jerked beef. 

Mining entei'prise may possibly oifer attractions ibr 
tlie investment of capital on a large scale. The diamond fields, 
far from being exhausted, have hardly lieeii prospected. Diilicultios 
of transport have proved a great obstacle ; but a French syndicate 
lias undertaken a thorough investigation of the Diamaiitina dis- 
trict, where the hulk of the stones liitherto exported froui Brazil 
have been found. Gold-iniiiing is also becoming an important 
industry, especially in the state of Minas. The output is annually 
increasing, and the required capital is slowly corning forward. Low 
grade ores are to be found in many districts ; but the maeliinery 
necessary to work the mines is expensive, and investors are cautious. 
Iron ore exists in large quantities iii several of the states, but no 
attempt has hitherto been made to work it. Coal has been found 
in difiereut parts of Southern Brazil, and is regularly mined in Kio 
Grande do Sul. The output in 1895 was 11,012 tons, and in 1896 
18,300 tons. Difficulties of transport have stood in the way of any 
rapid expansion in tlie coal-mining industry. 

The conimeree during recent years has suffered fi’oni 
the effects of the iiillation of prices and over-trading which took 
[)lace in 1890 and 1891 ; from fiuctnation in the value of the cur- 
rency; from the lall ill the price of coffee, the main article of 
export, and from the additional taxation imposed by the Goverii- 
ment in the beginning of 1899. There are no complete or trust- 
worthy statistics of the trade of the republic, such general 
statements as are published being merely estimates. In 1899 a 
Commercial Statistical Department was established, a journalist 
statistician having offered gratuitous service ; and hereafter more 
exact information, at least as regards imports, wilL probably be 
supplied. The estimated value in sterling of the imports and 
exports from 1893 onwards are given as follows;— 


Tear. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1893 . 

. £17,789,570 

£32,827,826 

1894 . 

. 15,653,886 

: 27,547,944 

1895 . 

. 15,420,292 

29,015,000 

1896 , 

. 17,023,012 

20,027,137 

1897 . 

. 21,567,660 

26,752,224 

1898 . 

. 24,486,000 

27,4-12,450 

1899 . 

, 20,000,000 

24,600.000 


The imports are mainly textiles, food-stuffs, coal iron, machinery, 
and hard\vare ; while the exports consist of coffee, rubber, hides 
and Bkins, cocoa, the precious inotals, manganese ore, sugar, and 
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tobacco. The coffee shipments in 189S were valued at -£lo,500,000, 
and the rubber at £4,600,000. The export of hides in the same 
year amounted to £450,000, and of cocoa, to £400,000. As to tlio 
distribution of the trade of tlie republic, there are no sufficient 
data. At the port of Rio do Janeiro in 1899 tlie imports 'were 
stated to ainoiint to the value of 229,207,000 inilreis, which at 8d. 
per milreis would be equivalent to £7,640,230. Of this amount 
41 per cent, came from Great Britain, 11 from Germaaiy, 10 from 
France, 9 from the Argentine Republic, S from tlie United States, 

6 fnmi Uruguay, and 5 from Portugal. According to British 
statistics, the imports from Brazil into the United Kingdom in 
1899 ymounted to the value of £3,959,854, of which £3 “089, 499 
was for rubber. The exjiorts from the Unitmi Kingdom to Brazil 
ill tlie same year amounted to £5,389,540. According to ilmerican 
statistics, the value of f:lie inqiorts irom Brazil into the United 
States in 1899 amounted to |57, 875,747 (£12,038,150), of which 
^35,253,010(£7,332,G00)wasforeoiiee,and|16,999,345(£3,535,S60) 
for rubber. The exports fi’oni the United States to Brazil in tlie 
same year amounted to $12,239, 036 (£2,545,720). 

Tlie import customs receipts of the republic in 1S9S amounted 
to 245,909,405 milreis; in 1899 to 271,203,228 milreis (or about 
£8,196,900 ill 1898, and £9,040,100 in 1899). Export duties are 
not levied by the Federal Government, l)ut by tlie gavernnieiits of 
the separate states. In some states taxes oh exjiorts are the chief 
source of revenue. The state of Para in 1697-98 had a, revenue of 
£568,000, of ’wliich £476,000 ‘was derived from expoid duties, 
£437,000 being from rubber exports alone. 

Foreigners take a large share in tlie eomiueree of Brazil, both in 
liigh finance and regular trading. Tlie British and German banks 
practically control the exchange market ; and the Baiu;o da Eepub- 
lica, the Bi’aziliaii state bank, in spite of many attempts, lias not 
yet proved strong enough to cliange tlie existing condition of affairs. 
As merchants and importers the British element is well ropi'esentcd 
in most brandies of trade, but numerically the PortugUGse are 
stronger. In Sao Paulo the trade is mostly in the hands of 
Italians; in Bahia, Santa Catliarina, and Rio "Grande do Sul, the 
German iiifliience is very strong. 

Memufactwres , — Of the manufacturing industries the mast iiii- 
portaiit is the production of cotton goods, such as sheetings, ging- 
hams, and prints from cotton grown in the northern states, chieily 
l^ernainhueo. There were, in 1899, altogetlier 134 cotton, factories 
within tlie republic. In or near Rio de Janeiro were 19, with, a 
total of 288, 066 spindles and 10,100 looms, turning out 132,228,000 
yards anmially. There are severa,! woollen factories in South Brazil. 
At Rio de Janeiro (Petropolis) tliereare two silk-mills and two large 
fioiir-mills. Otlier industries more or less prosperous are distilling, . 
lirewing, the maimfucture of hoots and .shoes, hats, cord and twi.Me, 
saddlery, and coarse h(3mpen clotli for coffee sacks. 

Shi}yplng . — In 1898 the merchant nuuine consisted of 229 
steamers, with an aggregate net tonnage of 94,262 tons ; and 34,4 
sailing vessels, with a total tonnage of 88,000 ton.s. In recent 
years the number of ve.ssels eiigiiged in the foreign trade oiiterixig 
and clearing at the port of Rio de Janeiro lias considerably declined. 
In 1896, 1535 vesselB of 2,469,628 aggJ’egatc tonnage entered, 
and 1404. of 2,282,999 tons cleared. In 1899, 1077 vessels of 
1,916,949 tons entered, and 1019 of 1,859,707 tons cleared. Of 
tile vessels entered in 1899, 482 of 956,362 aggregate tonnage 
were British ; 153 of 330,784. tons -were Freneh, 136 of 242,774 
were Gennan ; and 79 of 166,887 were Italian. The numheiv of 
vessels engaged in the coasting trade that eiitered the port 
ill 1899 ivas 1085, witli a total tonnage of 395,498 ; and 
the number that cleared was 1085, with a tonnage of 370,447. 
Since December 1896 the coasting and river trade ha.s lieen ex- 
clusively under the .Brazilian Hag. The principal steamship com- 
pany engaged in the coastwdse trade was, for ten ycai’s, the Lloyd 
Brazillero wuth 22 steamers ; hut tlie company ivas not iinanciaJly 
successful, and in April 1900 its property ivas sold for tlie benefit 
of creditors. The Government pays an annual .subsidy, amounting 
to 1,476,240 milreis, to the Alamiiiiao and tiie Pernambuco ccmi- 
panies which run between Pernambuco, Ceani, and Sergipo and the 
island of Fernando de Horonha. For river navigation, including 
the Amazon, its tributaries, Lakes hTorto and Maiigiiaba (state of 
AlagOas), the Eio das Vellias, and the San Francisco, the Govora- 
ment pays an animal subsidy of 13,334,000 milreis. 

Railway enterprise has made some jirogress^ hut the 
disordered financial condition of the country has luffed us a bar 
to. the free investment of foreign, capital. In 1899 the number of 
miles open to traffic and in constraction w aB~— 

■ ■ ■ ■ Miles, ■ 

Open, In Coinitruction. 

2004 

2445- 3720 ^ ^ 

995 387 : 

3279 885 

Total . . . 8723 4992 


Property of the Federal Government , 
Subsidized . . . . 

'Without subsidy . . . . 

Worked or conceded by State Govern- 
ments 
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Tlie railway system conneets Rio de Janeiro with. Santos and ^ Sao 
Paulo to the south, and with the states of Minas and Eapiritii 
Santo to tlie uurth. The reniaiiimg railways are in isolated 
sections at Pernambuco, ].la:hia, Paranagoa, Santa Oathariiia, and 
the ea.st(?]’n and U’esterri distnets of Rio Grande do Bui. The inten- 
tion originally ’was to link these various sections together, and lorin 
a triinlc line from Pm’nambuco to .Kio Grande, thence inaking con- 
nexion W'ith the Rruguayaii railway systeni, ^ Various definite 
sciieines aj*6 in Iiand tor connecting and exteuding railways and 
traiiuvays (elucdiic and otlier) : but,' betw-een judicial eniliargo aiid 
Guvertnnent siiceeSsS in such eubu’priaes is difficult to attain. 

and T>‘JfijraphH,-~ThQ postal seiaice of Bra.zil shows a .large 
annual dclicii, on account of Gie vastiiess of the coimtiy, the difii- 
ciilties of (.*oiunmiii(‘ation, and tlie greiit aljiise of the franking 
privilege. In ISt.U there w^ere 28211 post offices, and the niaihs 
carihjcryjjI-ri.OtJO letters and post-curds, and 37,674,000 samples 
and priufed packets. The telegrajrli system of Brazil, extends o\^er 
nearly all the eountry, and is under Ch:ouaairn(nit control (aonie ca,bie 
linc.'VoiiJy excepted). At the close of 1896 tlie trunk lines were 
4250 miles long, wifJi 14,520 rniles of wdre ; the branch linos, 8300 
miles, with. 10,620 juiles of wire ; or a total of 12,550 miles, wdth 
25,140 miles olAvire. There Avere also 1770 njilcs of Line along the 
railways. At tho same date there w'erc 376 telegrajffi stations (45 
<jf whicli liad tciepliooe service) and 17 cable stations. The service, 
notwithstanding tlie transmission of more tlian 1,300,000 telegrams, 
sliowmd a delicit of 5,000,000 milreis, due to too low rates and 
privileges Lo oflieials and tlie press. 

Monc\j and Credit, — The standard of value is gold, the monetary?- 
unit being tlie gold .milreis, worth 2.s. 24d. at par. The lO-mi.h’ei.s 


(uitirely paper, wdiicli, owing to the large emissions made in tlie 
earlier yeai’s of the republic, is of depreciated value. The lowest 
jioint was reached in April 189S, wlieii the paper milreis "was worth 
only 5 ‘81 pence. In June 1898 the scheme foiffilio wdthclrawal of 
the pa]»er money -was put in force, and liy the end of May^ 1900 the 
amount Imd been reduced irora, 785,941,758 milreis to 701,269,148 
milreis. In ad<lition to this arrangement t\YO funds have been 
established — one for the redemption of the paper currency, tlie other 
for giiaraiib->eing the notes coiitiimiiig to circulate. Into the latter 
fund will lie paid 5 per cent, of the import duties payable in gold, 
and moneys from otlicr sources, iiicliiding the amount received or to 
be received from tlie Bank of the Rcpiiblie. When this bank was 
re()rgauize(l in 1897 it was agreed that its debt due to the Treasmy 
should h(.'. extinguished within twenty years. But early in 1900 an 
ari'angeinoiit w?as rnadeAvlicnxdy the whole amount of 186,000,000 
milniis, comprising 66,000,000’ milreis due from the bank itself, 
80,000,000 from i Im inclustaial Imiiised account, and 40,000,000 from 
the mortgage bank account, should be extinguished by? apresent pay- 
ment of 25,000,000 milreis (at 8d.), and further payments in fouriii- 
sialments arnoiinting to another 25,000,000 milreis w'ithin two y?ears. 

The meiric system of -weights and measures -was made conipulsoiy 
in 1874, but tlie old system has lingered on. 

AuTi-ioiirriKs. — A raujo, Osoa.e r>5 VIdis lUpuUimvm au 
Bresil. Paris, 1893 . -—Blake, A. Y, A. S. DicciQiumo biblio- 
gmphico BrazUkro, Rio de Janeiro, 1883 .-— -Canstatt, Oskar. 
Dm 7'eimUiJcanischc Brasilien, Leipzig, 1S99 . — Dafert, I’. W'. 
Dc hemesting eii het drocfen va7i hqfie in Brazilie. Amsterdam, 
1898 . — Dext, J. H. A Tear in Brazil. London, 1886 . — Fialho, 
A. Jlistoria de fundacm da BepitUica, Rio de Janeiro, 1891. 
— ^Foild, Isaac N. Tropical A^nerica. London, 1893 .-— Gapjiaux, 
.A. L. Bibliofp'aphie Bredlmme. Ihirks, 1898 . — Levasseur, E. 
Lg Brhih Paris, 1889 .— N'ery, M. F, J. be Sahta-Aeha. Le 
Brisil Bii 1S89. Paris, 1889 .— He.by, BaROH de Santa-Akna. 
The La.mi of tlie Ainazons, London, 1900 . — Sa, 0. be. Brazilian 
Hallways. Rio de Janeiro, 1893 . — Steikek, 0. ton. Dnter de^i 
NaturdolkeTiiZeMraBBraziliens. Berlin, 1894 .— WelTjS, James W. 
Three Thonsrmd Miles Through Brazil. London, 1886.— 
of Brazil, Bureau of the ATuerican Republics, Washington, 1891. 
— British DlplormMe and OonsiUar Bleports, especially No. 2475, 
annual scries, 1900 ; and No. 520, miscellaneous series, 1900. 
London . — United States fJo^mdaT Reports. Washington.— N abuco 
BE Araujo, J. Um. Estadista do Iwpmop Eahneo de Armijo^ ma 
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Under the long reign of Doni Pedro II. progress and 
material prosperity made steady advancement in Brazil. 
Occasional political outbreaks occurred, but none of 
very serious nature except in Eio Grande do >SuI, where 
a -long guerilla warfare was carried on agaimst the 


imperial authority. The emperor occupied himself to 
a far greater extent with the economic development 
of liis people and country than with active political 
life. Unostentatious in liis habits, Doni Pedro always had 
at heart the true iiiterestf; of the Brazilians. Himself a 
highly -educated man, he sincerely desired to further the 
cause of education, and devoted a large portion of his time 
to the study of this question. His extreme Liberalism 
prevented iiis opposing the spread of Socialist doctrines 
preached far and wide by Benjamin Constant, Begun 
about 1880, this propaganda took deep root in 'the 
educated classes, creating a desire for change and cul- 
minating in the military conspiracy?- of November 1889, 
by which monarchy was replaced by a Bepublican form 
ol' government. 

At first tlie revolutionary propaganda produced .no 
personal animosity'- against the emperor, who continued to 
be treated by his people xvitli every mark of respect and 
affection, but this state of things gradually changed. In 
1864 the Princess Isabella, the eldest dauglitcr of the 
emperor and empress, had inai’ried the Comte d’Eu, a 
iiiember of tlie Orleans family. Tim marriage was never 
[)opular in tlie country, owing partly? to tlie fact tliat the 
Comte d\Eu was a reserved man who made few intimate 
friends and never attempted to become a favourite. 
Princess Isabella Avas charitable in many? v?ays, always 
ready to take her full sha,re of the duties failing upon her 
as the f uture empress, and tliorougliJy? realizing the resjion- 
sibilities of her position ; but she was greatly inhuenced 
by the clerical party and the priesthood, and she thereby 
incurred the hostility of the Progressives. IVheii Doin 
Pedro left Brazil for the purpose of nm.ki:iig a tour through 
Europe and the United States he appointed Princess 
Isabella to act as regent, and she showed herself so 
swayed in political questions by Church iiifiuence that 
Liberal feeling became more and more anti-d}?nastic. 
Another incident which gave strength to the opposition 
was the sudden abolition of slavery without any?- compensa- 
tion to slave-owners. The planters, the principal possessors 
of ivealth, regarded the measure as unnecessary in view of 
the Act which had been passed in 1885 providing .for the 
gradual freeing of all slaves. The arguments used w'ere, 
how?ever, of no avail wdth the regent, and the decree w?as. 
promulgated on 13th May^ 1888. No active opposition 
was offered to this measure, but the feelings of unrest and 
discontent spread rapidly. 

Towards the close of 1888 the emperor returned and 
was received hj the populace with every demonstration of 
affection and esteem. Even among the advocates of 
Republicanism there was no intention of dethroning Dom 
Pedro, excepting a few extreme members of the party, who 
now gained the upper hand. They^ argued that it would be 
much more difficult to carry out a successful coup (Betat when 
the good-natured, confiding emperor had been succeeded by 
his more suspicious and energetic daughter. Discontented 
officers in the army and navy rallied to this idea, and a 
conspiracy was organized to depose the emperor and 
declare a republic. On 14th November 1889 the palace- 
was quietly surrounded, and on the following morning the 
emperor and his family were placed on board ship and 
sent offi to Portugal. A Provisional Government was then 
formed and a proclamation issued to the effect that the 
country would henceforth be known as the United States 
of Brazil, and that in due time a republican constitution 
would be framed. The only voice raised in protest ■was 
that of the minister of war, and lie was shot at and 
severely wounded as a consequence. Dom Pedro, com- 
pletely broken down by the ingratitude of the people 
wdiom he had loved so much and laboured for so 
strenuously, made no attempt at resistance. The Repub- 


lican Governiuerifc ollwred to compeiisate him for the 
property lie had held in Brazil ' as emperor, but this 
'proposal was declined.^ His private possessions were 
respected, and "were afterwards still held by Princess 
Hsabelhw 

TJic citizen named as president of tlie Provisional 
Govcriiinent was General Deodoro da Fonseca, who owed 
his advancement to the personal friendship and assistance 
of ];)om .Pedro. Second in authority was },)laced General 
Fioriano Peixoto, an oi-jice]* also under heavy obligations to 
the dei)Osed monarch, as indeed ivcre Jiearly all of those 
who took active part in the conspiracy. 

Though the oveatlirow of the iinpeiial dynasty was 
tota,]]y unexpected tliroiigliout, the Jiew regime w4is ac- 
cepted vvitlioiit any distiirbanees. Under the leadership 
of Genei-al Deodoro da Fonseca a pradorian s3^stom of 
goveniiueiit, in wiiicli the military element was all-power- 
ful, came into existence, and continued till February 1891, 
ndien a National Congress assembled and formulated the 
constitution for the United States of Brazil. The .former | 
provinces^ were converted into states, tlie only right of the 
.Federal Government to interfere in their administration 
being for the ])urposesof national defence, the maintenance 
of public order, or the enforcement of the federal la%vs. 
Under the terms of the constitution the legislative 
authority is exercised by the National Congress, with the 
assent of the president of the republic. Congress consists 
of the senate and the chamber of deputies, and meets 
amiiiiiny on dial May unless specially convoked for another 
day. The ordinary sessions last for four months, but may 
be prorogued beyond that period. No member of congress, 
after Ids election, can iiiake any contract with the execu- 
tive power, or acc^ept any coiiimission or paid. office, except 
such as are. di})i.oniatic, military, or imposed by law, nor 
can any meiiiber be a director of any company receiving 
a subsid}’' from the FV^deral Government. Deputies and 
senators are paid : they cannot be ministers of state and 
retain their seats in congress. The jnesident of t].ie 
republic, in whom is vested the executive authority, is 
ehicted by the direct vote of the people, as is also the 
vi(^e-p^es]‘dent. The election is held on 1st March, and 
the term of office is four years. The outgoing president 
is not eligible for election for the succeeding term. All 
citizens over Lhl years of age, properly inscribed and not 
being beggars, ‘Gllito.rates,’bsoldiers serving in the army 
or menil.>er3 of monastic orders under \nuvs of obedience, 
have the franchise. The fiscal arrangements of the coii- 
stitutioii pi’ovide that import duties, stamps, post office 
revenue, and bank-riote dinidation are the property of 
the Federal Government ; but export duties, formerly an 
imperial source of rcwnnue, belong to the states. The 
Constitution of the United States of America wns take-n 
as a model for divvwing up that of Binzil, aiicl 
general terms were as far as possible adhered to. 

General da Fonseca and General Fioriano Peixoto were 
elected to till the offices of president and vice-president 
until loth November 1894. This implied the continu- 
ance of pin-torian methods of administration. The older 
class of more conservative Brazilians, wdio had formerlj?- 
taken part in the administration under tlie emperor, with- 
drew aitogother from public life. Many left Brazil and 
went into voluntary exile, ■while othei’s retired to their 
estates. In the absence of these more respectable elements, 
the government fell into the hands of a gang of military 
adventurers and unscrupulous politicians, "whose only 
object was to' exploit the national resources for their own 
benefit. As a consequence, deep-rooted discontent rapidly 
arose. A conspiracy, of which Admiral Wandenkolk was 
the. prime instigator, was discovered, and those who 
had, taken part in it were banished to the distant state 


of Amazonas. Distmffiances then broke out in .Bio 
Grande do Bui, in eonsequenco of disputes between the 
official party and the people living in the country districts. 
Under the leade.rsliip of Gumerciudo Baraiva. the country 
people broke into open revolt in September 1891. This 
outbreak was partially suppressed, but afterwards it agaiia 
burst into flame with greah vigour. In view of the 
discontent, conspiracies, and revolutioiiary movements, 
.Ikesident dji Ij’oiiBeca declared .himself dictator. This act, 
however, met with such, sti'ong opposition that lie resigned 
o.ffice on 23i‘d Nove.niber IBlli, and Vicc-Pre^sident Fioriano 
.Peixoto assumed the presidency. 

Fioriano .Peixoto had lieen accustomed all Jiis life to 
use harsh measures. For tljo first year of Lis term of 
ofllee lie kept seditious attempts in cheek, but disconteiit 
grew apace. Nor was tliis 8nr|:>risi;rig to tlioso wlio knew^ 
the corruption in the administration. Ckmcessioiis and 
subsidies were given "broadcast for worthless UDdei.'taldngs 
in. order to benefit the friends of the president. Brazilian 
credit gave wa}?" under the strain, and evidences were not 
vmntiiig at the beginning of 1893 that an outburst of 
public opinion was not far distant. Nevertheless President 
Peixoto made no eflbrt to refer ni the methods of adminis- 
tration. Meanwhile, the revolution in Bio Grande do Sul 
had revived; and in July 1893 the Federal Government 
was forced to send most of the available regular troops to 
that state to hold the insurgents in check. 

On 6th September prevailmg discontent took definite 
shape in the form of a naval revolt in the Bay of llio de 
Janeiro. Admiral Custodio de Mello took command of the 
iia-val forces, and demanded the resignation, of the president. 
General Peixoto replied by organizing a defence against 
any attack from the squadron. Admiral Mello, finding 
that Ms demands were not complied with, began a bom- 
bardment of the city, but did not eflect his purpose of 
compelling Peixoto to resign. The foreign miiiisters tlioii. 
arranged a compromise betweeii tlie coiiteoding ])ariies, to 
the effect that President Peixoto sliould place no ai'tillcry 
in the city, on condition that Admiral Mello sliould refrain 
froni bombarding the town, provided the presidmit did not 
place in it Iieavy artillery. Bhortly afterwards the cruiser 
Eeptiblica and a transport ran the gauntlet of the Guvern- 
meiit forts at tlie entrance of the bay, and proceedexl soiitk 
to the province of Banta Catharina, taking possession 
of DesteiTO, its ca..j:.>itaL A Provisional Government 
was proclaimed by the insurgents, with, hea-dquarters at 
Desterro, and communication -was ope.aod with Gunier- 
cindo Saraiva, the leader of the insurrection in Bio Grande 
do Bill. It -was proposed that the army of some 10,OOC^ 
men under his command should, advance north wwds 
towvrrds Bio de Janeiro, while the insurgent squadron 
threatened the city of Bio. In November Admiral Mello 
left Bio de Janeiro in the armoured cruiser Aquidahan 
and went to Desterro, the naval forces in Bio Bay being 
left in charge of Admiral Saldaiilia da Gama, an ardent 
Monarchist, who had thro-wn in his lot with the insurgent 
cause. All "was, apparently, going ’^veli with the revolt, 
Baraiva having invaded the states of Banta. Catharina and 
Parana, and defeated the Government troops in se^'cral 
encounters. Meanwhile, President Peixoto hacl fortified, 
the airproaches to the city of Bio de Janeiro, bought' 
vessels of war in Europe and the United States, and 
organized the National Guard. 

Early ‘in 1894 dissensions occurred between Saraiva 
and Mello, -viffiich prevented any advance of the insurgent 
forces, and allowed Peixoto to perfect his plans. Admiral 
da Gama, unable to leave the Bay of Rio de Janelioon 
account of lack of transport for the sick aud wounded and 
the civilians claiming his protection, could do no more 
than wait for Admiral Mello to return from Desterro. 
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In tlie meantime tlie ships bought by Presiucut Peixoto 
aTrivod off Rio cle Janeiro and prevented da Giirna frean 
escaping. On 15th Marcli 1894 the rebel forces ovacnated 


their positions on the islands of Yillcgaignonj Cobras, and 
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; , ■ ihixadas, abandoned their vessels, and were received on 

])oai‘d two Portuguese warships then in the harbour, whence 
j- ‘ they were conveyed to Montevideo. The action of the 

Portuguese conimander was prompted by a desire to save 
life, for, liad the rebels fallen into the hands of Peixoto, 
■jlJll'S-Mh- 1;' , they would assuredly have been executed. 

'When the news of the surrender of Saldanha da Gama 
hppt j’ rtaeiied Gumorcindo Saraivasthen at Curitiba in Parana, 

"i ii'' ; ' he proceeded to retire to Rio Grande do Siil. Govern- 

/ pi . ' inerit troops were despatched to intercept his retreat, and 

''i: I’ ' ■ i' t‘ U in one of the skirmishes wliich followed Baraiva was killed. 

1, ^ ' ■ The rebel army then dispersed, Adiriirai Mello made an 

';4 ’ C',i ' vmsucees,sfnl attack on the town of Rio Grande, and then 

' .sailed to Buenos Ayres, there surreiidering the rebel 

. squadron to the Argentine authorities, by whom it wrrs 
, ^ immediately delivered to the Biazilian Governmeiit, 

.. After six months of civil war peace was once more estab- 

> >'■ ' . Hshed, but there still remained some small rebel groups in 

’ Rio Grande do Sul. These were joined b}^ Admiral da 

■ . Gama and a number of the naval oflicers, who had escaped 

,, i from Rio ile Janeiro; but in June 1895 the admiral w'as 

killed in a fight with the Government troops. After the 
!4'. ‘ ' - cessation of Jiostilities, the greatest barbarities were prac- 

j- if . , . tised upon those who, althougli they had taken no part in 

‘ the insurrection, were known to liave desired the overthrow 

A _ of President Peixoto. The Baron Gerro Aziil vvas shot 

« , .down vdtlioiit trial; Marshal de GMma Eza, an old im- 

J periai soldier of eighty years of age, was murdered in cold 

blood, and numerou.s executions of men of lesser note took 
‘ i ■ place, among these being twm Frenchmen for whose death 

the Brazilian Governmmit was subsequently called npoii 
. to pay heavy eonipen sat ion, 

C' ’ . General lYixoto wns succeeded as president on 15tli 

November 1894 by Dr Prudente de Moraes Barros. It 
fk ■ ' was U moot question whether Peixoto, after the revolt 
; was cruslicd, would not declare himself dictator ; certainly 

lli'rihflf • many of his friends were anxious that he should follow this 

b,"' course, but he wn-s broken down by the strain which had 

^ been imposed n]3on him, ami -was glad to surrender his duties, 

h- jvh:.; ’ , ' ' . He did not recover his health, and died shortly aft erw^ards. 

I From the first day that he assumed office, President 

■ /' . Moraes showed that ho intended to suppress praetorian 

systems and reduce niHitarism to a minimum. This policy 
, ; , received the approval and sympathy of the majority of 

r ! ’ ' ’ ■ ' Brazilians, but natiually met mth bitter opposition from 

V p ^ ~ the military element. The president gradually drew to 

jmembers^ of /the- better .Conservative, mlassAo ' 
confident :thatffie" had'' 

■ C y the support of pmblic opiniuii. Early in 1895 miirniurings 

' ' and disorderly conduct against the anihoritks began to 

Af A-^; . place in the military school at Rio de Janeiro, which 

;;'a;' 'hotbedf' of .intrigue.;' 'Some' 'df ; 

r ' ' - < ^ oiHeers and students were promptly expelled, and the 

iCA s, AA’IP , closed the school for several months. This 

I' ' /*-fAy',A/-' ' lesson had due effect, and no more discontent 

|} b ' ' ^ fi’om that quarter. Tw^o great difficulties 
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I Maxiol, knowTL a.s “ ConsellielroC against the constituted 
authorities of Brazil. 

The story of Conselheiro is a. remarkable one. A native 
of Pernambuco, when a young man he jnarried against 
tlic wishes of his mother, wlio took a violent ilislike to 
the bride. Shortly after the marriage the mother assured 
her son that his wife held chinde.stine meetings wdth a 
lover, and stated that if he wxmld go to a certain spot nob 
far from tlie house that evening he wa)iild himself see that 
her assertion was true. The mother invented some plea 
to send the -wife to the trysting-place, and then, dressing 
lierself in male clothing, prepared to come suddenly on 
the scene as the lover, trusting to Ije al;)le to make her 
esca])e before she wiis recognized. The three met almost 
■ simiiltaneonsly. Conselheiro, deeming his w’orst suspicions 
confirmed, shot and liilled his wdfe and his mother before 
explanations could be offered. He wais tried and allow'ed 
to go at liberty after some detention in prison. From 
that time Conselheiro was a victim of remorse, and ' to 
expiate his sin became a missionary in the .sertao or interior 
of Brazil among the wdld Jagunco people. He built places 
of wmrship in many different districts, and at length be- 
came the recognized cliief of the peo])lo among wliom he 
had thus strangely cast his lot. Some feav years ago 
Conselheiro formed a settlement near Canudos, situated 
about 4.00 miles inland from Bahia. Difficulty arose be- 
tween the governor of Bahia and this fanatical missionary, 
with the result that Conselheiro was ordered to leave tlie 
settlement and take aw^ay his people. This order wus met 
with a sturdy refusal to move. Early in 1897 a police 
force was sent to eject the settlers, but encountered strong 
resistance, arid suffered heavy loss w-ithont being able to 
effect the purpose intended. In March 1897 a body of 
1500 troops, with four guns, w^as despatched to bring the 
Jaguncoes to reason, but was totally defeated. An army 
comprising some 5000 officers and men was then sent to 
crush Conselheiro and his people at all costs. Little 
progress W' as iiiade, the country being difficult of access 
and the Jagunyoes laying arnbiiscades at every available 
place. - Fiimlly strong reinforcenients W’ere sent forward, 
the minister of Jwar himself proceeding to take command 
of the army, no w^ iiimihering nearly 13,000 men. Canudos 
ffvas besieged and captured in September 1897, Conselheiro 
being killed in the finab assault. The expense of these, 
expeditions was very heavy, and prevented Prcsidenti 
Moraes from carryirig out many of the retrenchments he 
had planned. 

Soon after the Canudos affair a conspiracy wus hatched 
to assassinate the president. He was wutching the -dis- 
embarkation of some troops wdieii a shot was fired wffiich 
narrowly missed him, and killed General Bite.ncourt, the 
minister of war. The actual perpetrator of the deed, a 
soldier, was tried and executed, but he was ap].>arently 
ignorant of the persons who procured his services. Thi'ee 
other men implicated in the conspiracy were subsequently 
sentenced to imprisonment for a term of thirty years. The ' ' ' 
remainder of the i>rcsideney of Dr Moraes -was imeveiitfui ; 
and on i5th Hovember iS98 he was succeeded by Dr ,;'y 
Campos Salles, who had previous^ been governor of the , ’ 

state of Sao Paulo, President Salks publicly promised 
political reform, economy in the administration, and , ^ r 
absolute respect for civil rights, and speedily made efforts ^ ,< . 
to fulffi these pledges. v w - .’ . 

Brazil lacks to-day the first principles of Eexmblican^'; ' ' 
govemment. The people have no real voice in the C- yV 

tion of congress or president. Political representation is , ' ' - ^ 
governed by groups forming ininiatiire oligarchie.s/ln‘Ht©‘A'^^^ 
different states, and these autocratically detprmind hoisv* v 1; 
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ballot, fclioso wlio do so only couiing' for\vard because of 
infiiience broiiglit to bear upon tlieui, and not of tlieir 
own free ‘will. Tlie great loauS of the popiijation is not at 
present ca.pable of understanding the meaning of political 
freedom, and of the responsibility which such a state of 
ahairs entails irpoii the inhabitants of any country wlierc 
universal suffrage is granted. (c. k. a.) 

capital of Clay county, Indiana, U.B.A., 
situated in the western •|.)art of the state, 16 miles E. of 
'I'erre Haaite, at an altitude of 648 feet. It is a coal- 
mining town of some importance, and the point of inter- 
section of four raihvays. Population (1880), 3441 ; 
(1890), 5905 ; (1900), 7786. 

an island in the Adriatic, off the coast of 
Dalmatia. Population (1900), 24,465. It is the largest 
of the Dalmatian Islands as wadi as the most thickly popu- 
lated and fertile. The port of Milna is now a station of 
the Austrian Lloyd, and is provided with ship weights’ 
wharves. Them arc some twenty -five hamlets in tlie 
island. • The cultivathm of tlie silkivorni is now included 
among the resources of the inhabitants. 

BraMa^ Pierre Paul Francois 

:Camiiie .Count de .Savorgnan (18.52-^ ), 

Freiieh explorer and administrator, of Italian extrac- 
tion, was born on 20th Ja-nuaiy 1852, on board a 
vessel in the harbour of llio de Janeiro. He was edu- 
cated at the Jesuits’ College at Paris, and, altlioiigh a 
foj’eigner, served in the Ereiich navy. In 1874 lie "was 
naturalized as a Frenchman, and in 1875 w-as sent on a 
mission to explore the basin of the river Ogow'e, in the 
neighbourhood of the French colony of the Caboon river 
ill Western Africa. The exploration occupied him three 
years, in which, notwdth standing his success in conciliating 
the natives, he underwent great hardshij)s. He lieverthe- 
iess provctl the practicability of penetrating into Central 
Africa by wmy of the Ogowe, and in 1879 was desjiaiched 
on another expedition by the African Association of France. 
In the course of this exploraticm j\f. de Brazza and his 
companions established twenty-seven posts, irndiidirig the 
towms of Fraucheville and Brazzaville, and greatly extended 
the sphere of French influence by treaties with the native 
chiefs. He returned in 1882, and in 1883 was despatched 
by the Ph'ench Government with a eoinmission to con- 
solidate Freucli authority in the country. .Having 
organized the administration as well as circumstances 
permitted, he returned to France and was made com- 
missary-general of the new settlements in 1886. In 1887 
he departed to assume the governiiient, found the colony ■ 
suffering from discord, and was obliged by sickness to 
return for a time. Upon his recovery he went out again, 
and organized another important expedition in 1891. He 
iinariy returned to France in 1897. 

BraMa¥iIie« Boe French Congo. 

Brechitljf a royal and parliamentary burgh (lion- 
■::trose group) of Forfarshire, Scotland, 84 miles W.H.W. of 
Montrose by road ; now the teniiinus of t^vo branches of 
the Caledonian railway. Eecent erections are Episcopal, 

, Hnited Free, and Established churches, a public library, 
new municipal buildings, new post office, and new railway 
> station. The ancient cathedral is to be restored. Popula- 
tion (1881), 9031 ; (1901), 8941. 

Breckinridge^ John Cafoeii (1821-1875), 


of lleprcsentativcs, and then for . two terms was a repre- 
sentative in Congress. From 1857 to 1801 he. was view ' 
president of the United Slates, fie belonged to the 
p]*o-s]aveiy bjunelji of tlie Democratic pjU'ty, and was its 
candidate for the presidency in I860, in opposition t{) 
Stephen A, D<niglas. In the electcH'ai college 72 votes 
wvre cast for liirn, 180 for Lincoln, 39 tor Beil, ixnd 12 
for Douglas. Ho became United States senator from 
Kentucky in Marcli 1861, but soon joined the Confederate 
army, and -was expelled from the Lhiitcid States Senate, 
xls major-genei’al in the (Jon federjite siaalee he achieved 
much distinction. He wa-s sccud'ary of war of the Oon- 
federac.y from January to April 1865, when that govern- 
incut c.o! lapsed. He escaped to Cuba and "went to Europe, 
but in 1808 he retunied to his practice as a lawyer. He 
died at Lexington, 17th IJay 1875. 

Breeong Breclcnic^clc^ or Breckiiocic-:': 
Shire^ a county of Soutli Wales, bounded on the jST.W. 
by Cardiga.u, on tlui H, and K.E. by Badiior, on the .E, ly 
Hereford and Momnoutb, on the B. by Mionmouth and 
Glamorgan, and on the W. by CarmartlLeiL 

Area and Popalatioii . — The area of the ancient county is 
475,224 acres, or 743 stpiare. miJes ; pcjailation (1881), 57,7 -(ij 
(1391), 57,031 (of -whom 28,509 wcnnnales, and 28,522 females, the 
nnniber of persons per S(piaro mile Ijeing 77, and of acres to 
a person S*33) ; (1901), 59,906. The ai'ca of tlie adininistrativo 
county is 469,891 acres, with a population in 1891 of 51,393. The 
area of the ivgistration coiinly is 458,652 acres, with a population 
in 1891 of 52,872. 'Within the registration area tliere was between 
1881 and 1891 a decjrease in the population of 2*34 per cent. The 
ex'cess of births over deaths between ISSl and 1891 was 5691, but 
the resident population decroasefl by 1268. Tim following table 
gives the numbers of hirths, deaths, and uiarriages, with tl»B 
number and percentage of ilJegitijuate lurths for ikso, 1S90, and 
1898 U ■ 

I' Ulegitiiriato Bii'tlifii. , : 

Year. SUun'uvgus. Births. Deallis. ' — - — 

■ N'uniber. | Ter Gent. ■ . ' / 


Year. 

24urria”us 

s. Births. 

T ' 

Deaths. 

1880 

370 

1627 

1126 

1S90 

■122 

1534 

1018 

1898 

345 

- 1574 

919 


There v/ere in the county (in 1891) 203 n,ativ(3s of Scotland, 308 
natives of Ireland, and 122 foreigners, -wiiUo 31,086 of the popu- 
lation could speak English, 522S Welsh, and 13,699 English and 
Welsh. 

CoiutMutiou mid frO?;eram5?ib---The county returns one niembei* 
to parliaineut, and also contains part of the parlianjentary 
borough of Mcrtliyr Tydiil. There is one luunioipai borough, 
Brecon. The urban districts are Bryinnawr, Builth, and Hay. 
Brecknock is in the Soutli Wal(5s circuit, and assizes are held at ' 
Brecon, which has also a sejiarate coininission of tlie ]jeace. Tim 
ancient county, wliudi is partly irr the diocese of Llandalf. and 
partly in that of St. Davids, contains sixty-six entire parishes 
and districts, and parts of three otliers. . , • 

Educatitm , — The iiucnber of elenicntary schools on 31.st August '■ ' 
1899 was 87, of which 42 were board and 45 voluntary .scliools, , f 
37 of tlie latter being National Church of England schools, aod H . 

British and other.” The average atteudance at; voluntary 
schools was 3268, and at board schools 5134, Tiic total scliooi 
hoar<i receipts for the year ending 29tli September 1899 were nearly ; , 
£1 0, 863. The inconie under the Agricultural Rate.s Act was £980. 

AfjricuUtm.^Only a little more tlian five-twelfths of tl»e county ■ 
is under enltivation, and of this about three-fourths is in per-- 
manciit pasture. Tliere are also nearly 205,000 acres in hill , ■ 
pasture, and about 14,000 acres under woods. Oats occupy more 
than half the acreage under corn crops, barley more than. on«- 
fifth, and wheat about one-sixth. About four-tiftliB of the gremi ^ 
crop area is imdcr turnips, and les.s than une-seycatk under 
potatoes. The following table gives the larger main divisionn t>f 
tho cultivate<l area at intervals of five years from 1880 1 — - ^ ^ 
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Tlie tbllowiii|>” fcaljle gives parfcicu]jii\s logai’diiig tlie live stock 
for tlie same years : 


'Year.; ■ 

Total 

IJairic:-;. 

Total 

Cattle. 

CowK or Heifer.^ 
ill Jilillv or in 
CaJT 

SKoe}!. 

Figs.' 

1880 

11,182 

' 35,668 


,5'76^ 

381£11 

7421 

1885 

12,2115 

*39, / *30 

ir 

,554 

386,717 

9423 

1800 

12,418 

38,812 

If 

, 47 3 

448,877 

1 9723 

1805 

12,785 

40,014 : 

If 

,117 

456,069 

9813 

1 1000 

12,065 

41,920 ' 

' If 

,782 

489,417 

8232 


Indmh'ieii and Trade , — According to the rcpm-t for 1S98 of the 
eliief ii!S]icc.tor of Victories (1900), the total nnisiber of persons 
i'.mjOoycd in textile and non-textile factories aiid worlvshops in 
1S97 was 1073 as coi.n])arod with 995 in 1896. Non- textile. 
fa( 3 toiios fdaliu tlie large iniijority, and worksli ops nearly all the 
remainder. The inimber of persoiis employed in the niiiiiiig 
industry in 1899 was 1968. Tlie most valuable rniinn'al is coal 
(clLiofly* antliTacite). The hdiowiisg talile gives particulars of tlie, 
output in 1890 and 1899 : — 

-ISOO. 1899. 

Tonnage. . . 259,260 383,465 

Value'' . . . £109,563 £142,930 

IViiich valuable liuiestoiie is also obtained ; 300,151 tons, valued 
at £41,892, being raised in 1S99. In the same year 25,919 tons of 
gravel and sand were raised, and 75,413 tons of sandstone. 

AiTTHORtTiES.— J ones. IMstory of the County of Breclmoch, 

2 vols. Brecknock, 1805-1 809 .~Po6le. lUiistrated History of 
Itredmoclcsldre, ISSG.—KimsEii. Tour- Welsh Counties, bond on, 
1S9L See also the Giiides to SouthA^hik^^ (t. F. H.) 

a town and railway station (1886) in the 
province of North Brabant, Netherlands, ; 30 miles 
N.N.E. of Antwerp, situated on the Mark, at its junction 
with the Aa, where the river becomes navigable. There 
is connexion by steain tram with. Antwerp. The 
mausoleums (ascribed to Michael Angelo) of Engelbert 
and Henry of Nassau in the Protestant chiircli are 
highly interesting. The fortress has been dismantled. 
Population, 26,097. ' ^ 

Bred a village of Prussia, in the province of 
'Pomerania, immediatrdy N. of Stettin, of. which it virtually 
forms a suburb. Here are the famous Yulcan iron-works 
and shipbuiicling yards (where tlic and the 

Jiaiscr Wilhelm der .Grosser wdiich broke the Atlantic 
record, 'were built), and also sugar, cemeiit, and other 
factories.. Population (1885), 12,715; (1900), 19,992. 

Bregentz^ or Bregenz, chief town of the district, 
of the same name in Yorarlberg, Austria, as also of that 
crown-laud. It is a piort on Lake Constance and a station 
on the Austrian state i.'aihyay. In 1890 the population of 
the district was 41,821, all Gennan and (with the excep- 
tion of 420 Protcshints) Catholic; in 1900, 46,216. 
Po]mlation of town (1869), 3680; (1890), 6739; 
(1900), 7595. It has a garrison <d 519 men. Numerous 
Boman anti(|uiti(^s have ])eeu jdaced iu Ihe juovinckl 
museum. The town has acquired (‘onsidei’able importance 
through the railway and a stcaniship service on the lake, 
Ivliicli has promoted the trade in corn, cattle, timber, 
animal produces, tfec. The priiieifjal industries are cotton 
spinning and weaving, the manufacture of silk, articles 
of jewellery, woodwork, and hardware. 

Bremen^ a city of Germany, capital of the free state 
;of. Bremen, on both banks of tlie Weser, 46 miles from the 
North Bca and 71 miles by I'aii S.W. of Hamburg. 
By the complc4iou of engineering works on the Y7eser in 
l8B7-'99, at a total cost of <£-1,700,000, whereby the river 
has, amongst other improvements, been straightened and 
deepened to 18 feet, large ocean-going vessels are now able 
to steam right up to the city itself. It has excellent railway 
'conuexions mth the chief industrial districts of Germany. 
Its trade, i^owever, like that of Hamburg, is predominantly 


of the raw products of the ‘Gnited States. The growth of 
the commerce of the port of Bremen-Brenierliaveri is illus- 
trated by the folknving statktics : — The value of the total 
imports \botli sea-borne and by river and rail) increased 
from <£22,721,700 in 1883 to £44,657,100 in 1809; the 
imports from the United States, from £9,755,000 in 1883 
to £15,099,800 in 1899; but from Great Britain they 
decreased from £3,040,000 in 1883 to £1,357,000 in 
1894, though they rose again to £3,053,400 in 1899. 
The countries, in addition to those already named, from 
which imports principally come are Germany, Eaissia, the 
republics of South America, the Far East, and Australia. 
The ex]}orts amounted in value to a total of £26,096,500 
in 1883, a sum which reached £43,043,700 in 1899. The 
exjiorts to tlie United States increased from £3,985,000 
in 1883 to £6,639,200 in 1897, but in 1899 dropped to 
£3,849,200. The exports to Great Britain amounted tO' 
£1,020,000 in 1883, and to £2,621,000 in 1899. As 
regards the shipping, the number of vessels which entered 
the ports of the free state (i.e,, Bremen city, Bremerhaven, 
and Yegesack) increased from 2869 of 1,258,529 aggre- 
gate tonnage, in 1883, to 4642 of 2,464,800 tons in 1898 ; 
at Bremen - Bremerhaven tliere arrived 4128 vessels of 
2,406,748 tons in 1899. In addition, 1557 vessels of 
375,300 tons arrived, belonging to the inland (river) navi- 
gation, in 1898. The arrivals under the British flag at 
the free state ports increased from 389 of 514,310 tons 
in 1892, to 407 of 661,149 tons in 1899. At the end of 
1883 the mercantile fleet of Bremen (state) consisted of 
356 sea-going vessels, aggregating 307,559 tons, 99 of these, 
measuring 89,046 tons, being steamships. By 1899 this 
fleet had increased to 536 vessels of 566,688 tons. Out of 
this total 380 vessels of 475,763 tons, or 83*9 per cent, of 
the total tonnage, belonged to the city of Bremen, which is 
indeed the seat of some of the more important of the 
German shipping companies, especially of the North 
German Lloyd (founded in 1856), which at the end of 
1898 possessed a fleet of 73 steamboats of 266,138 toms,, 
besides over 100 lighters and similar craft. Bremen 
shares with Hamburg the position of being one of the 
two chief emigration ports of Germany. There are 
three docks, all to the north-west of the city — namely, 
the free harbour (wliicli wai^s opened in 188,8), the winter 
harbour, and tire timber and industrial harbour ; but it 
has been decided to make a new basin, 7200 feet long, 
below^the present docks, with, a separate basin for ships 
to turn in ; also, the area of the timber dock is to be 
enlarged. Shipbuilding yards, jute - mills, flour - mills, 
and oil -mills exist on a large scale. A thorough 
restoration of the cathedral wns begun in 1888, and a 
new tow^er was added in 1898-99. The church of Our 
Lady, dating from the I2tli and 13th centuries, was 
restored in 1893, and the 1 2th - century Eomanes<pie 
church of St Stephen in 1891. The most important and 
most imposing amongst the new^ architectural additions to 
the city are the post office (1878) ; the law courts (1891- 
95), a German Eenaissance building ; the German National 
Bank (1896) ; the Municipal Museum for Natural Science, 
Ethnology, and Commerce (1896), with several collect 
tions ; and the city library, of about 115,000 vols., 
erected in the Dutch Eenaissance style in 1895-96. 
The principal ornamental memorials and useful institu- 
tions embx^ace a gigantic “llolaiid’^ statue, symbolical' 
of the cityk authority; the Willehad fountain (1883); 
the monument of the 1870-71 war (1875); the Centaur 
fountain (1891); an equestrian statue of the Emperor 
Wiiliam I. (1893) ; the Art Exhibition ; and an industrial^ 
art museum. It is a peculiarity of the clomestie accom- 
modation of Bremen that the majority of the houses, 
unlike the custom in other Gennan towns, are inhabited 
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each by one family only. Popnlatiou (ISOO)^ 125,684; 
(1895), 141,894; (1900), 165,418. 

Tlie Frfi5 Htatk of Breme^n' Las an area of 99 aqnare 
miles, and a population of 156,725 (1880) ; 180,445 
(1890) ; 224,697 (1900). TLe constitutLon was iwised 
in 18'75j 1818, and again in 1804. The executive consists 
of a senate of 16 members, elected for life by tlie House 
of Burgesses. Tire House of Burgesses numbers 150 
members, of whom 14 are elected hy university graduates, 
42 by the mercluiuts, 22 by the ineclianios and manm 
facturers, 44 lyy tlic otiier taxpajnrs of the- city, 12 hy 
tlic towns of Yegesack and Breincrliaven, and IG by the 
country districts. In 1895, 95‘8 per cent, of the [mpula- 
tion, namely 184,360, out of 196,404, professed the creed 
of the Evangelical Lutheran church, 8GSG were Eonuui 
€-atholies, and less than 1000 were Jews, In 1897 there 
were in the state 6482 horses, 16,119 head of cattle, 
14,875 pigs, and only 522 sheep. The state revenue was 
estimated for 1899-1900 at £1,266,100, and the expendi- 
ture at £1,595,400, The state contribution to the imperial 
exchecpier amounted to £98,910 in 1900. In 1900 the 
state public debt amounted to £9,043,770. (j. t. be.) 

a seaport town of Germany, in 
the free state of Bremen, at the moiitli of the Weser (E. 
bank), 38 miles by rail NV of the city of Bremen, of 
wliieii it is the outer port. Commercial and shipping 
statistics are included in the returns for the city of Bremen 
(q.v,). The Emperor dock (1876) was very considerably 
Gularged at a cost of £900,000 in 1897-99. This, together 
with the north portion of the ‘Gieav dock (1851), con- 
stitutes the free harbour, wdiicli is being enlarged by 
the excavation oi’ a new- basin. Here are the workshops 
and dry docks of tlie North German Lloyd. The towm 
possesses a technical institute, a natural history collection, 
a libraiyy theatre, and a monument ,(1888) to Smidt, the 
l)nrgoma,ster of Brenien, to wdiose enterprise the harbour 
of Bremerhaven is due. Shipbuilding and kindred in- 
dustries are carried on. A terrible explosion, caused 
by an infernal machine, took place on lltli December 
1875. Tliough the niiscreant, Thomas, who devised the 
outrage in order to recover the insurance for goods shipped 
on the liner J/osel, •uliicli was thus prematurely wrecked, 
himself escaped destruction, he committed suicide in his 
cabin. Population (IBBd), 14,900; (1895), 18,366; 
(1900), 20,322. ' ' . 


Brenha.m 5 P‘apitai of Washington county, Texas, 
IJ.S.A., situated ill tlio sDutli-eastern part of the state, at 
an altitude of 332 feet, on the Houston and Texas Central 
and the Gulf, Colorado, and Santa Fe railways. The 
neighbouring region is fertile and produces niucli cotton, 
for wliich Brenham is die (n)]npressiiig- and shippirig-p 
Population (1880), 4101 ; (1890), 5209 ; (1900), 5968. 

BrewtanOg Ludwig Josepfi [called Iajjo] 

(1844 ), German economist, a member of the family 

of the celebrated Clemens and Bettina Brentano, %vas born 
at Aschaffenburg, 18th December 1844. He received a por- 
tion of his academical education in Dublin, a circumstance 
almost unexampled in the history of a German author. 
In 1868 he visiWi England, and made ft thorough study of 
ytrade-unionishi, which resulted in his principal weak, J)ie 
■ AfheiteTgilden der Qegemvm% Leipzig, 1871-72. The 
.book was assailed by Bamberger and otlier economists, but 
has proved epoch-making, not only as an authority on 
hiodem associations of workmen, but for having given an 
impetus to the' study of the gilds of the .Middle Aps, and 
^ the examination of the great stores of neglected iriforina- 
j tiou; bearing upon the condition of the people in olden 
works are of a more theoretical 
characte, and chiefly relate to political economy, of which 






be lias been in’ofessor at Breslau from 1872 to 1882, and 1 

at Strasburg sinv.e 1882, Mis work on gilds wa.s trans- 
lated into English by Miss Lucy Tomlinson Bmith. ; 

■ Brein't'ferdjj market^town in the. Brentford parlkJ. 4' v iyk 
niontary division of .Middlesex, England, 8 miles \Y. of I 

8t, Paul’s, London, on tin BiuuL and the j..ondon and 
Borith -Western railway, Brentford has been the county i- 

town for elections since 1701. Population of town (an 
urban district) (1881), 11,810; (1901), 15/171. ' : 

cliicf town of the [trovince of thci same 
ijarae, in. Northern Italy, Binr^u 1875 considei’alle ini- 
provciueutvS have liceu ctfe<.*tc<.l. In th<.‘ province alime ^ = 

153 kilometres of new railways and 105 km. of st'(‘ain - 

tramways liave been r)pcne‘d. Tlie eliief industries are 
woollen, cotton, ami silk W(VLV.hig ; iron easting and gun '' 4, . | 

making; hat and rope making. The stone quarries of 
Mazzaiio now yield between three and four thousand ■: 

cubic metres per anniini. The stone lias been used for ' vl 

the monument to \'ictor Emmamiel II. at Borne, and ; 

for various buildings in Austria, England, Egy})!*., India, - ' ^ 'J 

and America. Tlie cement industry has also increased. ’ ' '’ 4 't 

Agi’i culture has been improved by draining marshy dh- >• i 

tricts ; cattle -raising and cheese -making have extended. . ' 

In the city the commune,! puilace (knoivn as the Loggia), 4 

the old cathedral, and the old municipal jialaco, have been ■ \ I 

restored. I.Tie cathedral was reopened for public worship ' 

ill 1897, Monnments have heca erected since 1880 to . ; 

Arnold of Brescia (by Tabacchi), to Garibaldi (by Eugenio . , ^ ,i 

Maccagnnni), and to Bonvicino, called Ivlon^to, hy Ghidoni. ! 

The TIusgo Patrio having proved too small, the collections 
of Christian art have l:»een transferred to t:he cdnirch of | 

Santa Giulia, wliile the .Museo itself Las been reserved for I 

Homan remains. By a legacy of Count Leopold Mar- 
tinerigo the miinici[i:d gallery has ]>cen iusialled in the [ 

Martineugo palace. The collection consists chicHy of IGlli : 

and ]7t]i centiuy Italian pictures, including iinportint '/[' 

works by }v[oretto and .Ronianino. I ii 1899-1 900 the water- , . -'i 

supply was rcfirganized an«l a la.vge reservoir is being i 

constructed. Tim castle hill .has been laid out as a puL>lic ^ 

garden. The poj.adation of tlm town in 1900 w-as 70,618 ; . ■ J'.l 

of the province, 537,690. (u nr4) ' i 

B'f ©S I (Slav. . V^Yitislamd)^ a town of Prussia,'- capital 
of Silesia, and jin episcopal see, on tli.o Oder, 204 miles B.E.' ' yAATf 

of Berlin on the railway to Y.ienna, It is the lifth city . , •; 

ill point of population in the cniprire, and the seat ol! im- ’ ■.//fi'. X.v:. •■f 

portaut and growing industries, the chief branches of whicl I ' ' ; 

are the manufacture of machinery, railway carriages, print- 
ing, leather and leather goods, d i^tillGries, breweries, and fur- 
niture, cigars, ready-made clothing, and musical instrument ■ : ’i 

factories. It is also the centre of a large trade in the ' ' ;i 

products of the province, partly luy rail, partly hy river — ; 

wuH)l, cereals, mineraK leather, machinery, horses, cattle, ' - ' 

sugar, batter, and honey. In 1898 aii aggregate of 7552 ' 

vessels of 2,305,300 tons entered and cleared by river. * J 

i The growth and modern spirit of the city are exemplified ' ' ‘j 

, in the large number of neiv huikliugH and momiuieiits ■ ) , ^ J 

erected since 1870. Of these the most important ' - ;/ , ’ ! 

are the provincial house of asseiiihly ; the provincial W' ' j 
administrative offices (1883-86); the Breslau Bank of 
Exchange (1890); the savings bank (1891), in which ^ _ i 

are preserved the municipal library of 130,000 vo]s._ v. ‘ \ ^‘4 

and more than 3000 51S8., as well as the very valuable ' / W 1 

city archives ; the post office (1888), in the ilenaissance ; v 4 

style; the Silesian Museum of the Industrial Arts and 
Antiquities, stored in the former ashenibly hail of the . ' / M 

provincial estates, which has been rebuilt (1897-99) for ^ '4 ^1 
the purpose; the Fine Arts Museum (187 5-79), with coL ' i t '“0 
lections of pictures, ^fec. ; the chemical and anatomical ■ ~ v’i 
insfcituteH of the univerBity ; several new churcheB (St* ' : ;;/) 
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b <‘]iuvch of Bt J^rdm'betlu contains portraits 

and MelanclitlirniLy IndcasCiuiiaeln was restored 
the chiircli of >St ?^iai‘y Magdaluno (Protest- 
ant), of ilic siune date as the oliur(3li of Bt Eliza])eth, was 
restored in iS8Td30, after ilio 4lestruciion by fire of one of 
its twin towers in 18B7; tlie town ball was restored in 
1885-88. The city is especially rich in fine monuraents, 
tiie tnore recent being the Emperor William I. (1S9(>) by 
Beiirens ; a monmueut of the war of 1870-71 ; a marble 
. statue of (xcnerai Tauentzien by Langlians and Scliadow ; 
a bronze statue of Bvarez, the Prussian jurist (1896); a 
inoniiineTit of Bcideierrnadier (1809), wdio was born here in 
1768 ; and monuments to the Eirqoeror Frederick III. and 
. Bismarck. Here, too, should be inontioncd the handsome 
outlook tower on the Liebielislidlie (1867). Breslau is 
also the sea*t of numerous important educational instb 
tlutions. First a.moiigst these comes the university (1662 
students and 169 professors in 1900). Its library cou- 
^ tains 400,000 vols., and 4000 vols. of MSS. ; also, an 
arelneologicai collection. Furtlier, there are a Piornan 
Catholic normal school, a. Jewish theological seminary, 
eiglit classical and four modern schools, one of the last 
- with tocimical dimsions. This city is the headquarters 
■ of the 6tli German Army Corps, and of the Silesian 
' Society for Hative (vate7'Id}idische) Civilization, and nearly 
■ fifty other learned literary and artistic societies. Tlmre 
. are four theatres and tliree music halls. The course of 
tiie Old Oder, wdiicli circles round the tow-n to the north- 
cast, was regulated by canal -works in 1897. Population 
' (1885), 299,640 j (1890), 335,186; (1900), 422,738. 

(j. T. Be.) 

chief towm of arrondissement, dej'iartiuent of 
Finistbre, France, with tormina] station on the railway from 
• Paris. Orjdian boys are trained as sailors, first in a marine 
school, and afterwards in one or other of tiie naval training- 
‘ships stationed here. Five Jiglithouses mark the entrance 
to . the harbour. The industrial activities of the towm, 
the government dockyard and arsenal, 
reen 8000 and 9000 w-orkmen. Chemicals 
briquettes are manufactured, and there are iromvorks. 
The. total imports in 1899 w^ere valued at £283,400, of 
which coal fromEnglaTid supplied one-fourth, other inqjorts. 
being %vine, timl^er, coffee, and j.)hosphat 0 S. The exports 
(of which strawberries form the bulk) are of small value, 
but go almost .entirely to England,. In 1898 a neiv direct 
subinarine ealde w’as laid between Brest and Cape Cod to 
the United States, and it has been proposed to organize 
fast line of passenger ships bet%veen Brest and Hew 
York. Population (1881), 57,277 ; (1901), 84,284. 


Bretofijf Gape^ 




an island belonging to the pro- 
the K.E. of tlie mainland, from 
the Strait of Oatiso, The highest 
situalcd in the northern j>,art of the 
i.dand, wliere the surface rises to a heighl. of 1 500 feet. 
P ^ ' ; This area is occupied by pre- Cambrian rocks, which in 

|daces are overlaid by Carlmniferoiis strata. In the south- 
^ vf V I ' portion ajul around Bi^as d^Or lake there are similar 

"and ' 'oh'The" sbiith^'side^ of 

0^^ seams of eoalj wliile 

"jySydih^y, eoalh the east coast from Mira 
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:i(3liurc!i ;pf bildme,: J9^'4137;:|A 25,46:’ ■■Methodf slsj^y; 

attemied by 18,800 ]in.pi]s. In the same year 2,200,000 
tons of coal -^vero jirmluced. There were 102 vt-ssbls. 
3522 lioats, and 7422 men engaged in tlie fislierles in 
1899. The total value of the fish and their products was 
,ii^l,300,‘410 — the value of fishing vessels, boats, nets, 
lobster-canneries, &c,, being §524,755. In 1891 there -were 
1,184,426 acres of land occupied, 372,848 improveu, 
185,552 under crop, and 185,472 in pasture. Of w].ieat 
8283 bushels w-cre raised, 30,093 of barley, 313,550 of 
oats, 8129 of liuckwlieat, 1,041,292 of potatoes and otlier 
roots, and 112,27.1 tons of hay. There -were 13,885 
horses, 1286 oxen, 37,454 milch co^vs, 33,906 other horned 
cattle, 96,006 sheep, and 10,035 swine, and 1,888,248 
ib of home-made butter were produced, 271,646 ih of 
cheese, and 285,021 ih of wajoL 

See Konn and hLETcnEr. Iieports of Omlofcal Survey, 1872 
to 1882, and 1S95 to lS99.~FLETcn.ETi. The Syehicy^ OoalFiekh, 
Cape Breton, N.S,, ]900.~GuaiuJuS Ditoley 5Vakkek. Badelcek. 
and that Sort of Thmg. — Sir JouN BouiirKOT. Histoi'ical amd 
Bescriptwe Accomit of Ckipe BreUm. 
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), French painter, -was born 1st Ma}- 1827, at 
Courrieres, Pas de Calais, France. His artistic gifts l;>eing 
manifest at an early age, he was sent in 1843 to Ghent, to 
study under the historical painter de Vigne, and in 1846 
to Baron Wapyiers at Antwerp. FiTially he worked in Paris 
. under Drolling. His fii'st effoi’ts were in historical subjects : 
‘SSaint Fiat preaching in Gaul ; then, under the inflnenc.e 
of the revoliitiou of 1848, he represented ^‘Misery and 
Despair.” But Breton soon discovered tliat he ^vas not 
born to be a historical painter, and he returned to tlie 
nioniories of nature and of the country which were iju- 
pressed on liim in early youth. In 1853 he exhibited the 
^bRotnrn of tlie Harvesters” at the Paris Salon, and the 
^‘Little Gleaner” at Brussels. T-Tienceforw-ard he -was 
essentially a ])ainter of rustic life, especially in the province ' 
of Artois, wliicli lie quitted o.nly thi’ee times for short ex- 
cursions : in 1864 to Provence, and in 1865 and 1873 to 
Brittany, uhence he derived some of his happiest studies 
of religious scenes. His numerous subjects may be divided 
generally into four classes : labour, rest, rural festivals, and 
religious festivals. Among Ids more important works may 
]>e named ‘Women Gleaning,” and “Tlie Day after St 
SebastiaAs Day” (1855), wddcli gained him a thirdmlass 
medal; Blessing the Fields” (1857), a second-class 
medal; ^GUrecting a Calvary” (1859), mnv in tlie Lille 
Gallery; The Return of the Gleaners” (see Plate) (1859), 
now in the Luxembourg; .“Evening,” and “'‘Women 
Weeding” (1861), a first-class medal; “Grandfathers 
Birthday” (1862) ; The Close of Day” (1865) : “Harvest ” 
(1867); “Potato Gatherers” (1868); “A Pardon, Brittany ” 
(1809) ; The Fountain ” (187 2), medal of honour ; “ The 
Bouiiros of St John” (1875); “I¥oman mending Nets” 
(1876), in the Douai Museum; “A Gleaner” (1877), . '■ 
Luxembourg ; “ Evoxiing, Finistere ” (1 881) ; “ The Song 
of the Lark” (1884); “The Last Sunbeam” (1885); « The 
Bhepherd^s Star” (1888); “The, Call Home” (1889); 
“The Last Gleanings” (1895); “Gathering Poppies” . . 
(1897); “The Alarm Cry” (1899); “Twilight Glory 
(1900). Breton was elected to the Institiit in 1886 on' ^ 
the death of Baudry, In 1889 he was made Commander. ;/ 
of the Legion of Honour, and 1899 Foreign Member of the 
Bopl Academy^ of .London* , ^ ,has,,^SQ,,,WTitte|ii.^^ 
books, among them Les OhampB et la Mejr (IB76), 
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T he evolution of the ])rowing industry since 18T5 
lias been accoinpamed hy many interesting develop- 
ments, iinj)ortant not only iVmu an econoiiiieal or 
trade j)uiut of vieAVj but also in tluir teclinol ogieal 
ami seientiiie aspects. The pcjiod covers the repeal of 
the malt tax and the iutroduetiun of the “free” 
uiasli-liuij and, as a consopuence of ihe new law, the 
greatly increased use of malt substitutes and the rise of 
the “ pure ” agitation. It is a peilod which has S(;en 
tlio giudiial -jiiodilication of Hie character of Brhisli beers, 
the strongly alcoholic, heavily -flopped Ihjuids coiisuBied 
generation slowly giving place to ih 63 
in vogue at the present time. It includes 
an, Brown, Heroii, and 
of . Hausen, : with 
>n, on the methods of 
ig }.)ure yea,sts ; and many iixiport- 
ininor improvements in the malting, 
Ig processes. 


])y the previous 
lighter beverage 

Hie ciasshial researches of O’Suliiv 
hlorris, on starch degradation, and those 
their brilliant practical applicath 
o])taining and culth'atin. 
ant and mnumeral)! 
mashing, refiigeraiing, and fermenting ^ 

J^epnl of the 3faU Acts, and the Frte Mashtnn, — By 
the Afjt of 1880 the duty was taken off the malt and 
placed on the beer, or, more properly speaking, on the 
wort, and the restrictions as to tin* use of materials in 
Inxnving wore removed. The chuff feature of Mr GHad- 
stonets Bill was that on ami after the Lst October 
1880 a beer duty was iiu})osed in lieu of the old malt 
lax, at the rate of Gs. 3d. jier barrel of 3G gallons, at a 
sprtdtic gra\ily of 1*057 ; and the regulations for charging 
the duty were so framed as to leave the brewer pi'actieally 
iinrestrieled as to tlie description of malt or corn and 
sugar, or other dosmiptiou of saccharine substitutes (other 
tlian dt'letmloLis articles or drugs), which he might mse in 
the manufacture or colouring of beer. This freedom in the 
choice of materials has continued down to the preseJii 
time, exc( ])i that the use of “saccharin” (a juoduct of 
coahtar) was prohihiletl in 1888, the reason heing that 
this siihstanco gives an apjiarent palate-fulness to hcei* 
{ qiitd to roughly in excess of its real gravity, the revenue 
Kutiering thereby, fn 1889 the duty on beer was increased 
by a reduction in the standard of gravity from B057 to 
1*055, and in 1891 a furllier Gd- pta* Ixirrel was added. 
Idle duty thus became Ob. 9d. per barrel, at a grasdty of 
1*055, which was further increased by Is. a barrel by the 
war Imdgct of 1000. 

Prior to 189G rice, llakod maize (see below), and other similar 
preparations had heeii clasHed as malt or corn in nfflreuee to llxelr 
vrurt'i^uodiieing powers, liiit after that date they were doomed sugar ^ 
in that regard. By the new Act (18SU) 42 *lh weight of eorn, or 
28 Ih weigJit of siigar, was to be detnned the equivalent of a hii&hel 
of malt, and a brewer was expected hy one of the modes of diargo 
to liave brewed at least a barrel (36 gaUoiis) of worts (less 4 per 
coui. allowed for wastage) at the standard gravity for every iavo 
bushels of malt (or its ecpiivaloiits) used by him in brcviliig ; hut 
where, owing to lack of skill or inferior machinery, a brewer cannot 
obtain Hie standard quantity of wort from the standard equivalent 
of material, the charge is made not on the ivort, but directl^y on tlie 
tnacerial. By the new Act licences at the annual duty of XI on 
'brewers for sale, and of 6s. (subsequently Bio<iihcd by 44 Viot. c. 12, 
and 48 k 49 Viet. c. 5, &g,, to 4s.) or 9 h., as the cane might he, on 
any other brewers, were required. The regulations dealing with 
the mnshing operations are very stringent. Twentyffbm' hours at 
, least hefoie mashing, the brewer must enter in his browing-book 
(provided by the Inland Ee-venuc) the day and hour of commencing^ 
to mash malt, com, & 0 *, or to dissolve sugar f and the date of 
^ making- sneh entiyj and also,^ two hours at least before the 
.notliae hour for mashing, the qmintity of malt,' corn, and 
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IJiiitccI Kiiigilom coming next, but the consiiraption per 
bead is considerably greater in the United Kingdoin (Fig\ *J). 
The latest com] arable iiguros with regard to the tota] pro- 
duction, and consumption of the three great beei*-producing 
countries, together \vitli. those for 1885, are as under : — 


Co'unti'y • 

Toiai Production 
(Garions). 

Consumption, per 
Hoad of Po-j^nlalioii 
(Gallon.s). 


1800. . 

1885. 

ISOs). 

1885. 

Uiiifud Kijigdoiri 

l/MhariS.OOG 

993,750,000 

32:7 

27-1 

CT»jnniin Eiiipiro. 

000.000 

932, 2-28, 000 

27 ’5 

19‘S 


1,014,096,000 

4 9^.. 854.000 

13 -3 

s-s 1 


Large as the jorr r'np?mi'dFig\8) con sumption in tJie Ibiited 
Kingdom may secin, it is eonsiderablj' less than is the case 
in Bavaria, which stands at the head of the list with od’G 
gallons, and in Belgium, wliich comes second "witii dGd) 
gallons. Ill the city of j^Iiuiicb the consumption is act ually 

over 100 gallons, that is 


m 

: <^31 
-^1 


to say, moi*e than 2 pints 
a day for every man, 
woman, and cliiid. It is 
curious to note that in 
Germany, rvhicli is usually 
regarded as the beer-driok- 
ing country par arcellence^ 
the consumption pe:r liead 
of this m:ticle is less than 
in England, and that in- 
versely the average G erman 
coiisiiines more alcohol in 
the shape of spii'its than 
does the inhabitant of the 
British islands {cormmnp- 
tityn of spi/rits peo' Jwad : 
Gennaiiy, 1*85 gallons; 
United Kingd,om 3 I ’03 
gallons). In the British, 
colonies beer is generally, 
as in the United Kingdom, 
the staiile drink, but 
whereas in the TJnited 

rm. 2.~m..Kram 

tho total pTodiictioii of Beer (callous) consumed annually per 

of population, in 
Australasia, t],ie per ca 2 nta 
ebnsumption amounts to only 10’ 6, in Canada to 3*0, and 
in Gape Colony to 1*6 gallons. In tiro latter colony, 

, however, the staple drink apperars to be spirits, which 
are consumed to the extent of 1*1 gallon per head of 
. population. 

As in many other trades, a characteristic feature during 
recent years has been the absorption or disappearance of 
; small firms and the corresponding growth of the lai’ger 
breweries. In 1871 there were 34,000 brewers, in 1899 
= only 6739. At that time the largest brewer (Bass) pro- 

-: v' ■ dueed 1,000,000 barrels, now Messrs Guinness (the largest 

‘ brewers in the world) pay duty on considerably over 
■ 000,000 barrels. Two other breweries (Bass and Ailsopp) 

1,000,000 and 2,000,000, and three 
,000 and 800,000 barrels. The present 



more than £4 per head. The largest Continental breweries 
are : in Germany, the Scliultheiss brewery (Berlin), 478,000 
bcirrcls ; the Loweiibrau (Mnnieh), 320,000 barrels ; in 
Austria, Anton Dreher, 480,000 barrels. 

Baric f /. — In couirnon with other ];>ranclies of agriculture, 
the cultivation of barley in the United Kingdom is appa,r- 
ently declining. The area 


^ ‘ ^ others between 600, C 


cultivation of barley for inalting purposes, which has been 
carried out within the last twenty years. 

It is gratifying to see that the labours of, among others, , 
Lawes and Gilbert, Hellriegel, Maerckor, Munro and 
Beavan, &c., are at last bearing fruit, and that the British 
farmer is beginning to apxireciate them, and to app>ly their ‘ 
results. Nevertheless, there is still considerable room for ' 
improvement, and it is an undoubted fact that an aj^preeh 
able proportion of the barley grown in the United Ipngdom, 
which, owing to the “ unkindly condition of the atarch 




|k? \ 4.. , 4.' ^ y in ',1809' (aceorditig to Montgomery and Morgan) this had 

d ® The number of persons employed 

'' ' is.dofnmited' atmot less tlum 2.000.000/ AcnnrdiTjg to'^Dr 

of the 



under cnltivatioji, which 
was 2,762,263 acres in. 

1870, had shvuiik to 
2,008,760 acres in 1898; 
in 1899 the acreage wa.s 
2, 151, 550. The total est i- 
mated cpianlity also shows 
a tendency to de(irea,se, 
but this, apart from the 
acreage, is naturally de- 
pendent on the seasons. 

It was at a maximum in 
1885, when 85,721,672 
biislicls were collected ; 
the latest figures are 
7 4, 7 30, 7 85 bushels. Tiiere 
are no otilciai returns as 
to the {[uantity of lionie- 
growii barley used for 
malting purposes, but 
tboi’e is good reason for 
believing that, although 
not actually less than in 

1875, it is relatively so. s._tMr.sra,n stou-ins 
ilie best llinghsh maltm.^ Beor (*,onsinupiion (-allonri) j/ir hiilul (if 
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navL-v-t-c. .arvA populfitioii lu tlie United Kingdom and 

baile}'S are quite on a. Bnei chief countries. 


with, and perhaps superior 
to, the foreign grain of a similar class, and the average 
good foreigMi malting barley of the Chevalier tyq^e possesses 
no considerable advantage over the E.nglisli varieties, except 
that, as a rule, it contains less moisture tliau the latter. 
Gf iate years, however, considerable quantities of six-rewed 
barley (Ilordeiint. /leraMic/nu/i) have been imported, princi- 
pally from the Levant, and this tyjie of bailey possesses 
certain properties which commend it to tlio lirewer, especi- 
ally for the brewing of rapidly clarifying light ales. 
It possesses rouglily 10 per ccait. move liusk than t].ie 
ordinary run of Englisli liai'lcy, and this ],)ermits of closer 
cruBhing simu]tai:H}ous]y with lietter drainage of the 
^ ^goods’’ in the mash-tun. Moreover, the Levantine and 
otlier barleys of this class are usualiy veiy w-eil matured 
and ^Gdndly,’’ as they get plenty of sun, besides which 
beers brewed with their aid will clarify nrjiidly. Notwith- 
standing this, how’ever, the impovtatiou of these barleys 
into the United Kingdom for malting purposes does not 
make such striiles as at one time , seemed |‘)robabIe, the 
chief reason being that the average quality of English 
malting barleys has tended to improve wdthin the last few 
years. This is not sokily due to the prevalence of favour- 
able climatic conditions, but also to the fact that British, 
farmers are beginning to take advantage of the great' mass 


of practical and scientific research work relating to the 
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&c., cannot !)e cTuployed for malting, could be used for 
that purpose if it were cultivated and malted on the lines 
indicated by modern experiments in the hold, laboratory, 
and nialt-Iiouse. Before the malt tax was repealed it was 
m the brewer’s interest to use as heavy a malt as [possible, 
but this is by no means the case nowadays, A heavily 
manured, higlily nitrogeiious barley is not suited for 
brewiJig light-gravity beers, but many barley-growers have 
not yet adapted themselves to the new' conditions, and 
coutiiuie to produce an article which was vsuited to the 
requirements of the past generation of brervers, but is of 
little use at the present time. The following is a short 
summary of the views generally held nowadays "witli regrrcl 
to the cuitiYatioii of malting Imrley : — 

The -S'or/.-— It was formerly held that only a rich, fj'iable. Ioann, or 
a loose sandy soil with, a calcaroous subsoil/ was suitable for barb.y, 
but good oro].js eau be grow.n on heavier soils provided the ground 
is well worked to provide a tine tilth, and that the drahnige. is 
satisfactory. The olcarage of all weeds is a most iniportaut nn/ttei’ ; 
it has been found that the crop may he reduced by as much as one- 
third by neglecting to pay proper 'attention to this point. ^Yitll 
regard to rofjiHon, it is considered that the most satisfactory malting 
barley is obtained by taking barley after wlicat or otlior coni eropi 
The old Norfolk four- course rotation — roots, barlei/j clover (or beaus), 
and wheat — is probably still adopted by nine farmers ont of ten, 
]>ut it is open to little doubt (Lawes and Gilbert, Munro and Bea\'aii, 
&c.) that it is better not to grow barley after roots fed olf by sheep, 
as this rotation leaves tln^ land, even if it be of a light description, 
in too a contUtioii, and a steely, hypernitrogenous barley 

is likely to l)e ])rodiiced. By takijig bariey'as a second oorn crop, 
the latter following roots fed off, ora “high” crop, not only is a 
];>ctter malting barley ju'odueed, but this arrangement will lie found 
suitable fur the farmer in many other I’eapocts. AVith regal’d to 
vumni‘<\ it has heeii alniiidautly proved tliat an excess of nitrogen- 
ous manure is particularly uudesira]»le, and that of all nitrogenous 
manures the ordinary farmyard variety is the least suitalde Ibi* 
malting barley. Nitrogenous manure, jjreferably in the slnipe of 
nitrate of soda, should only be used very sliglitly (part as to)'> 
dressing), and in eoiijunetion with a sidheieucy of pliuspliatcs and 
potash salts. The latter are not indicated to any extent except 
Vv'here the. soil is relatively poor in potash, but phos})liatie nurnure 
appears to be an esseniial. .Excess of nitrogen tends to produce 
st(3ely, unkindly barleys, wbicli not only cause trouble in the luash- 
tun, Init also retard the claiiheatiou ol' the beer. Excessive ptutash 
also tends to increase the nitrogen of the grain unduly. The seed 
should be carefully” chosen, kiln -dried if neces.sai;y, and sown by 
mechanical nieaiis to ensure evenness, ]>oth as regards depth and 
spacing. Two to three inches is (ionsidered the most suitabiti 
for drilling. The barley should be allowed to become dead ri])e 
before cutting, but directly the latter operation is completed, and 
the undergrowth dry” and withered, the grain should be stackerl at 
once. Before stacking^ the grain and straw should be quite dry, as 
damp .stacking leads to lieating, discolouring, mould, and other 
evils. As soon as the staek has ceased sweating, the barley” will be 
ready fur threshing. Kiln-rlrying after thresliiiig is strongly reeoin- 
nien’ded, as it not only jH’o vents the defects alluded to aliove, but 
also to a great extent supplie.s the want of sun in an unkindly” 
barley. Threshing inaehiues arc a]>t to damage iKirley if unskilfully 
wseil,* and damaged barley will give rise to mould on the lioors, but 
if the machine i.s of the right type, h evemh” fed, and provided with 
])roperiy adjusted screens, the results should be excellent in evtuy 
respetit. 

The following ii^ures with I'egard to the ini])ortatiou of harUy will 
be of interest hi view of what has been said above. [A’’,//. — The 
figures apply to barley generally, and not only to malting barley] 

L Average Jn?mai Quantities of Burley imported hiio the United 
Kingdom in Truiinial Beriods since- 1875. 


Period. 

Quantity (Cwi.s..). 

Value (£). 

1875-77 
1881 -Ba 
1887-89 
1893-95 1 
3897-99 1 

11,261.000 
18,986,000 
, 17,649,000 

1 25,902,000 

20,201,694 

4.593.000 

5.113.000 

4.932.000 

6.135.000 
5,474,226 


’V , II, Ai>Troximatc PerceMcaje, of Net Imparts to Total 


neriorl. 

1 Per Cent. 

Period. 

Per Cent. 

iilSiiS 

ISJiiiifel 

1893-95 



1 33 ‘2 

1897-99 1 

y|:iA4;A.vV;;;' 

; 1^.94 , 

1 - 40-8 




ill, Peremtage qf Total Impnris coniriimiM. hj mrioiis Countries, 


Co^uitry. 

rfelf.iissnsB. 

iSST-Sv*. 

is9syov 


Russia, nor cont. 

im'\ ■ 25*7 ^ 

so -7 

.59 IE'- 

■'42*11): 

' Turkey and Bcilkuji Slates, 



:■■■■ '.1 


1 per cent. . , : . 

:':33*P ■ ■ ■34'3 

21'!t 

. 2'2'-5 ■ 

32 ’4 

1 Other couiitrios, per cent. . 

r)0'3 40-0 

'E'k 

17 '9 

:mn: 


Halt and Malting , — Tlie ret)eal of tlie Malt Acts Jiot 
only gave a, free Laud to the brewer with regard to 
rnatej’iahs, but al.so ]*emoved the many irk.siuue restrictions? 
to whicli the maltster was subjected t>i’ior to 1880. The 
liberty thus accoj’ded to tlie inaltstcrj the tendciiicy to 
^eicntific rriethods to industrial operations, and tin.3 
riper knowledge of ' true iiiwar(lne*ss of the malting pro- 
cesses are the chief facinrs to whicli the inudeni ijtechaniea l 
iiiqn'oveinents in malting may be. ascribed. The niachiuery 
for clea..iiing and grading the grain, for instance, has been 
brought to a high, state of perfection, and (more especially on 
the Continent of Europie) the old process of turning the malt 
on the kiln by hand has ])e 0 n, in many malt-liouses, replaced 
by automatic stationary or travelli'ug turning ajqjli’diiceH 
actuated by clockwork or otlierwise. The automatic 
regulation of heats and of tlie air-aui)].)ly on tlie kiln by 
thermo-regulators, fans, and other contrivances is also a 
feature in modern malting. 

Up to 1881 malt kilns in England were invariably con- 
structed with a single drying floor, but in that year the 
iirst kiln with, two floors (Btopes’s system) was t-Tied, and 
this inoditication of the older methods of working h<ts 
given satisfactoiy re.sults. The advantages of the double- 
kiln sy.stem are, that it admits of great regularity of 
temperature on ].)oth lioors, and elfects cou.siderHble 
economy witli regard to fuel and labour. Another novelty, 
which ii'i a. sense may ]:)e rega,rded as a corollary to the pneu- 
matic (see below) system of malting, i.s Free’s p»ateiit kilu, 
wldch is practically an air-tight cliainbev from wliich the 
moLsture of the green riia'lt can be rapidly removed by means 
of an air ]>rop(3ilor fitted in the j\.pex of the Jtilii, This 
arrangement consideralily reduces the kihiing tiiuL% and per- 
mit, s of materially greater deptlus of jnalt on tlui kiln without 
a (iorresponding increase, of temperature. It is also prfssible 
to •woj'k at higher temperatures without affecting t.he colour 
of t])e malt as would l>6 the case on an ordinary kiln. 

The pneumatic system of malting, which lias ].)een dc~ 
velop)ed .since the article in the ninth edition was written, 
is worthy of notice. The priiicipde of this is that the 
malt is grown, not on an open to which the air 

has free access, but in an enclosed space which is eon- 
tiiiuously provided with a fresh 8U])p1y of uir, the gases 
exlialed bciog siuiultaneoiLsly removed. Pneumatic malt- 
, ing may be brieiiy described as a sj'stem which permits of 
I absuluie coiitrcd of temperature ?iud the condition of the 
! jiir-supply. The system devised by Mr Galland consists 
' of a series of closed dro.ins from wiiitdi the air and evolved 
gases are exhausted by a suction pump or fan, whicii 
I also draws in a contimioiis fresh supply of -air, tho latter 
! being cooled and moistened ])y passing over a bed oi cokt^ 
which is sprayed with cold water. The driuus revolve 
periodically or coxitinuousiy^ thus preventing the grain 
from growing together in a tangled Bxess. Apart fpm 
the advamtagoB already mentioned, it is held by niany 
authorities that the pneiuiialic system efibets considerabh' 
economy as regards primary cost, space, labour, and other- 
working expenses. Pneumatic malting, although exten- 
sively employed on the Continent and in America, has 
not, BO far, attained the results that were anticipated of 
it in England, but the improvements whicli have been 
efeeted (more especially by Hemming) in this systexxi 
are very marked, and it seexas probable that in time ' it' 
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The repeal of tbe Mult Act^ lias been responsible for a.t 
least one considerable niotbfi cation in tlie pi*ocess of jnalt- 
iiig, nanselyj the abandoning of tlie coach. It is true 
that some maltsters still make nse of itj but there can be 
little doubt tha,t the piling np of the freshly-steeped grain 
in heaps for any length of time is not only unnecessary 
but undesirable' as it leads to unevenness of growth on 
the floors. The conditions necessary for the treatment 
and modification of unkindly barleys, I’joth as regards the 
starch and the nitrogenous matte]‘s, have formed the subject 
of many investigations, the results of which liave largely 
added to tbe maltster's resources. Tliese investigations 
can only be indicated here, bnt it may be sultitdent to say 
tliat our knowledge of the infinetice of temperature (on 
the floors as well as on the kiln) of the merits of pro- 
longed slow flooring as opposed to a more ra})id (so-called 
'Morced”) growth, and of other kindred considerations, 
has been very considerably inci'eased. It has been shown 
that the forcing " [uocess, wliicb consists essentially in the 
employment of relatively high floor tempei*atures in order 
tf> accelerate rootlet growthj is liable to lead to unsatis- 
factory clarification — ^at any rate, when brewing on infusion 
lines— and that better results are obtained by prolonged 
flooring at lower temperatures. It also appears fairly 
certain that the total qumiiity of nitrogen in a barley or a 
malt is no criterion of its value, hut that it is the con- 
dition of the nitrogenous matter which is of importance, 
and more particularly the proportion of coagula.ble to 
non-coagulable albuminoids (Morris, Kukla, &c,). The 
methods for controlling the value of a barley or malt in 
the laboratory have also been inucli elaborated, and it is 
now ])ossible, within certain limits, to determine by a 
laboratory examination whether a barley or a malt is 
satisfactory or not, what the methods of treatment should 
be in the malt-house or thf3 brewery, and so on. If the 
teclniicai operations have made considerable advances it is 
to a great extent due to the fact that the objects to be 
attained and the p^roccsses taking place during malting 
are now much better understood. 

Tbe results ol’ some of tlie more im})ortant modern invest igations 
—in this connexion the work of Messrs O’vSullivan, and Brown and 
MfUTis naivsl be specially Tnentionod — may he briefly smnmed np as 
follows. During the periods of steeping and germination there is 
in the lirst ])la{je formed a substance called cytme, the principal 
function of which is to break uj> or liquefy the envelope of cellulose 
with whi(3h eacli grain of the starch proper — the graiiulose — in the 
barley corn is siiiToiinded, and so to prepare the way for the action 
of the diastase. The latter is unable to act until this transforma- 
tion of the cellulose slieath has taken I'jlace. Gytase is one of a 
class of bodies which were foimerly called ‘Merments/’' but are 
new termed enzymes” in order to" distinguish them from Imng 
liiicro-organisins sueli as the yeasts and bacteria. The “enzymes” 
are unorganized (f.e., without biological structure or life) products 
foiined in the course of the metabolic processes exhibited by the 
living cell, and tliey possess a certain specific action or actions 
which they are^ahle to exercise outside or independently of the 
organism by which they are jo'odiiced. It is characteristic of these 
substances— and in this they are sharply diiibreiitiated from the 
.ordinary chemical reagents— ^that the amount of work they can do 
(transforming, liquefying, saccliaritying, &c.) stands in no definite 
, relation to the quantity of the enzyme. 

■ ; Messrs^ Brown and Morris have shown that immediately the 
-■ genninating process in the barley eorn begins, the embryo” com- 
' inences to secrete diastase, wdiich diffuses into the endosperm and 
there quickly starts its attack on the cellulose (modified by the 
^ previous action of the eytase) and the stareh immediately belov/ the 
seutellum. This formation of diastase takes place principally, if 
noil indeed^ entirely, in the epithelium, and is favoured by the 
presence of small quantities of acid, bnt restricted almost' coin- 

f letely by readily assimilable carbohydrates (siigars). Thus, if 
arky be genninated in such a way that a sufficient quantity of 
' cahe. sugar for the nourishment of the embryo is always luesent, no 
diastase is Ibrmed,^^ and. it is therefore probable that the diastatie 
- secretion of .the epithelium is an example of the starvation processes 
well knovm tb”botanists. , , 

' ' i of diastase is twofold, liquefying and saccharifying ; 

• that, is to it.both makes the starch soluble in water ana also 


converts it into sugar. It is ])robablo that there a)’e at leust throe 
distinct enzymes coiitaincd in w-a//- diastawc 5 one liquefies slurdi, 
a second saceliariiies tlie same, and. a tlilid (a pc'pi-onizing enz^uoe) 
is responsible for the iiiodilicatiors of the nitrogenous matters. 
There is a certain quantity of saceliarifying diastase in unger- 
miiiatcd barley, but it possesses no liquefying action. During the 
process of gerinination the prcqvortion of this saccharifying diastase 
IS enormously increased, and at the same time tlie liquefying 
enzyme is formed and stored for futiirc use. Green malt ordinarily 
contains a large excess of diastase, especially of the saccharifying 
variety, and this in itself— apart from other reasons — makes its 
direct employment in the mash-tub imiuacti cable, but it is neces- 
sary that it" should contain a very large excess, as the kilning 
process destroys the diastatie activity of the green malt to a greater 
or lesser extent. 

It is now known that tlie pfirtial conversion of the insolnhle 
albvuuinoiis substjuices into the soluble forms is one of the most 
important results of the maltiiig process. An exc(‘ss of insoluble 
albuminoids not only causes difficulties in clarification, but tends 

])romote the giwvtli of undesirable niiero-organisms in tbe finished 
beei’. Hilger and van der .Becker give the following figures as 
an example of the increase of tin. soliihle albuminoids during 
malting : — 

Percentage of Total PFitrogen. 

Barley . . . 6 •74. per cent, of soluble nitrogen. 

Steeped barley . .3*75 ,, ,, 

Green malt . . 21*96 ,, ,, 

Cured ,, . . 24 "44 ,, 

There is considerable divergence of opinion as to the nature of the 
Folublo bodies formed, but they certainly appear to include coagul- 
ablc protclcls, albiiniosos, amides, amido-acids, a,nd substances ■which, 
if they are not peptones proper, are at any rate very similar to the 
latter. 

Considerable changes also take place during geimination in 
regard to the disappear- 
ance of starch and the 
ibrination ol‘ sugar. The 
disappearance of starch 
^'aries from 4 to 20 per 
cent. Part of this is lost 
altogether in the sliape 
of carbonic acid and 
w'ater, a part is used for 
the formation of tissue, 
and the remainder is 
transformed into cane 
and other sugars (Brown 
and Morris, T. C. Day, 

Kjeldahl, O’Sullivan, 

&c. ). At the sarn^i time 
there is a decrease in the 
percentage of fat and in- 
m'ganic salts, but a con- 
siderable increase of acid 
— principally lactic acid. 

Malt Substitutes, — 

Prior to the repeal of 
the Alait Acts the only 
sub.stitnte for malt 
allowed in the United 
Kingdom was sugar 
(Fig. 4). The quantity 

of the latter employed ^ ^ , 

* Pm. 4.— Diagram showing graphically the total 
was AypjboO cwt, .in quantities (bushels) of (a) malt and corn and 

irj (0 iualt substitutes used in brewing in the 
^ Sit' 7 . . : .47 Pelted Kingdom in the years 187.5, 1885, 1891, 

1875, and 1,136,434 1S09. (Alait substitutes at 28 1b to the 

cwt. in 1880— the last 

year prior to the passing of the new Act. Since then the 
figures have sho^vn a steady advance, reaching 2,085,658 
cwt. in 1890, and 2,980,039 cwt. in 1900 ; that is to say, 
they have practically trebled within twenty years. At the 
same lime other substitutes, such as unnialted corn and, 
preparations of rice and maize, have come into favour, the 
quantity of these substances used being in 1899, 218.889 
bushels of uninalted corn, and 1,087,538 cwt. of rice, 
maize, ^ &c. These figures appear all the more striking 
when it is stated that the quantity of malt converted into 
beer has not increased since 1878. The following statistics 
with regard to the use of malt substitutes in the United 
Kingdom are not without interest ; — - 7 . ' 


Year 1873 


J885 


139! 


!899 
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Quaiititle« of Malt of Sugar, 

and Cani nswl ia Hicc, Mwke, Ac., 
3rowiaa\ (Bufdiola ) Bi'ewiiig. 

(Bushels.) 


Percciituge of 
Substitutes 
used to Total 
-Matoriai. 


^12 ^22 + HjjO = Cj. 0„ + Cji G,': 


59,38<s,005 

r>l, 331.451 3 
55, 359, 964 5 
53,731,177 
57,354. 904 


3,825,148 

4,503,6802 

7,904,7082 

10,754,510 

16,727.536 


luehisive of rice an.l maize. E-wIiisive of rice .and maize. 


If ye take mfco account the fact that roughly 8,000,000 
Duslieis ot roalt are used by brewers who do not eiiiplov 
Bulytitutes, the net amount of sugar and its equivalents 
used m beer brewed with malt adjuncts was in 1900 
somewhat over 25 per cent, on the total material. StWe 
brewers have irsed as much as 60 to 70 per cent, of 
su^m, but these cases may be regarded as exceptional. 
With regard to the nature of the substitutes for barley 
malt more generally _ employed, luic r/rawi (umnalted 
mi ey, wheatj rice, ^iiiaize, &c.) is not used ext:e.Tisive.ly in 
bTeat J^ritain, but in America brewers employ as much as 
oO per cent, and even more, of maize, rice, or similar 
materials. Ihe use ol such a high proportion of these 
materials makes it necessary to work mth malte made 
from coM-syskmned, highly dkstatic terleys, in order to 
ensure efhcient drainage and conversion of the goods in 
the mash-tun. The maize, rice, or other grain is usually 
gelatinized in a vessel entirely separated IVoni the/ iim 
“converter”— by iii&rns of steam at about, 
200 F., mostly with, but occasionally ivithout, the addition 
«.t a little malt meal. After about half an hour tlie gela- 
tinized mass is mixed with the main mash, and this takes 
place shortly before taps are set. This is possible inas- 
imicli as the starch, being already in a highly disintegrated 
ymditioy IS very rapidly converted. By working on the 
limited decoction system (see below) it is possible to make 
use. ot a fair percenbige of raw grain in the mash-tun 
pmper, Uius doing away with the “converter” entirely. 
Ihc inaize and rice iireparations mostly used here are 
practically starch pure and simple, substantially the whole 
or the oil, water, and other subsidiary constituents of the 
grain being renioyed. The germ of maize contains a con- 
siderable proportion of a very olijectionable oil, which has 
to be eliminated befoi-e tliis inaterial is ht for use in the 
mash-tun. Aiter de-genniiig, the maize is unhusked, 
wetted, submitted to a tem|.)eiuture sutHcient to riijiture 
the starch cells, dried, and tinally rolled out in a flaky | 
condition. Itiee is similarly tniated. ! 

^^^The m(/ars used are chiefly cane sugar, glucose, and 
^hnvert'^ sugar — ^tiie latter commonly kuo-wn to brewers 
as saccliarum — in approximately equal quantities. 
Cane sugar is mostly used for the preparation of heav}^ 
mild ales and KStout, as it gives a peculiarly sweet and full 
liavour to the beer, to which, no doubt, the popularity of 
this class of beverage is krgeiy due. Invert sugar (the 
ordinary method of preparation) is still substantially the 
same as that described in the ninth edition. Of late yea.rs 
it has become the pi'actice among many brewers to prepare 
their own invert sugar, either by the ordinary acid process, 
or by the method introduced by Tompson, which makes 


■ invert; sugar. ' 

invert .sugur is so called because iho dextro-robition (of 
tJie plane of a ray of polarized light) of the original cane 
sugar IS changed or inverted by the action of acid or 
invertase, the re.sultant mixture being Itevo-rotatory. 
pvert sugar is Itevo-rotatory because the rotation due 
to the hevo-rotatory fiuctose is greater tliau that caused 

by the ciex.tiTH.x>tatory glucose. 

(rlucosfi which is one of the constituents of invert 
.sugar, IS largely used by itself in brewing. It is, how- 
ever, never prepared fi-om invert sugar for this purpose, 
but directly from .starch by means of acid. By the tiction 
ot dilutei boiling acid on starch the latter is rapidly 
converted hrst into a mixture of dextrin auol maltose and 
then into glucose. The proportions of glucose, dextrin, 
and maltose present in a commercial glucose depend very 
much on the duration of the boiling, the strength of the 
acid, and the e.xtent of the pressure at which the starch is 
converted. In England the materials from which glucose 
IS nia,nutactured are generally purified maize, sago, and 
rice. Ill Germany potatoes (potato starcli) form the most 
common ^raw material, and in America purified Indian 
com (maize) is ordinarily employed. 

Ihe caiise.s which have led to the largely increased nso 
of substitutes in the United Kingdom are of a .somewhat 
complex nature. The brewer has found, to begin with 
that tbe brewing operations are simplified and accelerated 
y the use of a certain proportion of siigai-, and that he is 
thereby enabled appreciably to mcrea,se his turnover — *.«. 
he can make more beer in a given time from the same 
plant. Moreover, ivith the exception, perhaps, of the verv 
fanest c]as.s of brewing sugar, sub.stitute,s are cheaper tiian 
malh In view' of the ever-growing competition in the 
brewing trade, due lai-gely to the development of the “tied 
lioiise system and the steady increase of taxation, this is 
a matter of considerable economical imiiortaRce. 

.t-k,. - . . ... . fct 


legal d to the enormous eousumptioii of beer in 


, . mverting power of one of the enzymes (invertase) 

'L ■ ' ' ~ contained in ordinary yeast. The cane-sugar solution is 

y (v ^ ' pttehed with yeast at about 55° O., and at this eornpara- 

' lively high temperature the inversion proceeds very rapidly, 

• .. ' ‘ and fermentti.tirrn 


k - r -la luil iixtu Wit; uuuiug oouLeniis ox rue copper, me 

' .> / chemical equation representing the conversion (or inversion) 




TT *1 1 T^* 1 • . — ill Wit.; 

United Kingdom, it is obvious that the extensive use of 
malt substitutevs in brewm is a question of interest 
not only to the brewer and agricultuiist, but also to ihe 
genmnl public. Beer is not, perhaps, a food in tlie 
ordinary sense of tlie word, but it possesses a certain 
food value, and the coiisumption is so gi^eat that its 
aLmini.nous and carl..iohydiute coiistituents form an appre- 
ciable percentage of the total })roteid and carbohydrate 
food of the nation. Shortly after the repeal of the Malt 
Acts a serious agitation against the unrestricted ami un- 
' declared use of malt substitutes was started by an 
influential section of the community. This movement 
attained such dimensions that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer appointed a Departmental Committee to con- 
sider the whole question. The Beer Materials Committee, 
as it was called, sat during 1896-98, and the arguments on 
the main points of controversy are shortly set forth in the 
following summary : — 

<jf '^pure beer” (tlie arithsubstitute ]>ar4y) 

(1) I hat by the use of substitutes, more especiall}'' of sugar, ati 

article is produced which is inatkially diflemit IVom tlie product, 
obtained from barley .malt alone ; tliattlie consumer desires to have 
ail ‘ all-malt” beer, and that it Is decelwag the latter to sell him 
an article which is not of the *■' nature, substance, and quality” 
desirea. The consumer has (owing to the tied house” system) in 
many^ cases no choice but to drink the beer ollered him, and is 
theretore practically not a free agent. ■ . . . 

(2) That emteris ‘jparilnis a beer biwed with a proportion of sugar ' 
eontamsproportioiiany less nutritive matter----less extract and & . 
ot the valuable by-products wKich are the chief elsaracterjstics of 
beer— as compared with other spirituous liquors. 

foreign suhstances are introduced into beer by means of , 
substitutes, as these are in many cases not pure. Some of thea^ 
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foreifJ!;il matters (foi' instance the tinleniiicatable residue oi pt,»{;ato 
glucose) iiaTe been held by authorities to lie dejetcrious .to health ; 
but in any case, by giving an unlimited choice oi materials to tlic 
brtavor, tie latter’ may— -no doiilvt unlnteiitionally — iutvod.uee into 
icer sii]:)staiiees which arc luiiuriful (see Ai)iJ3Vi.T,RATiuN), 

(4) That long experience both in the United Kingdom aiidalmjad 
has shown that beer brewed irom malt alone lias important dietetic 
propeities, and that this experience is laeldng in the. case oi* sub- 
stitute lieors. That even if it l>e correct to estimate food value by 
direct analysis, “suhstitnti; ” beers contain loss food and more 
alcohol than ‘Ball -nuiit’Mjctu®^^ 

■ (5) Tlii.it the use of substitutes is not uecessary, us many of tbo 
most iiuportaiit brewtu's (including the largest tirms in the Unite<l 
Kingdom) use jnuetieully none, and that, if it be a fact tbat, in 
order to nie<?.t the modern demand for light sparkling beers, it is 
'■ necessary to use a corrective foi* the excess of nitrogenous matter in 
much of the English barley, there is no reason why foreign bailey 
should not/' be iw 

(6) That although it is (with certain excoptioiis) admitted to be 
an imposbilulity to detect the use of subslitut(?s liy analysis, tliert^ 
is no doubt that .science would laid the means to overcome this 
■ ■. difficulty.. . ' 

In answer to these arguments it ivas urged by those defoudiiig 
the use of subatitutos : — 

(1) Tliat it is possible l^y modifying the curing,' masliing, and 
fermenting processes to bring aljuut greater cliaugcs in the clnir- 
acter and cmiipositioii of a beer than liy the moderate and rational 
use of substitutes. It is denied that the consumer cx]iHcta to 
obtain, an “all-nialt’* article when ho asks for “beer,’*' nor does he 

• care provided that lii.s palate is suited. That since the repeal of 
the, Malt Acts it has been legal for the lire^ver to use whatever 
material he desires, bnt sugar was used, and in eonsidevalde quan- 
tities, for many years prior to 1880. That the consumer is not 
forced to drink any particular brew. That if two beers be brewed 
from the same malt, and on identical Hues, but replacing, say, 
25 percent, of the latter by sugar in tlie one instance, the diflereuce 
in food value will be infmitesimal — -rongbly a quarter of an ounce 
to the ]uiit — and that even if this system of estimating food value 
be incorrect, there is nothing to jirove that the beer biuwed yvitb a 
welbpre}>ar(.Kl snlistituto is not, from a dietetic point of view, of 
eqiial value to the ‘Bill-malt” article, 

(2) That the small quantities of so-called foreign substances or 
impurities contained in properly prepared sulistitutes are in no way 
Isarmliilj and, witli I’ogard to tlie questionable nature oi' potato 
ghteo.se, there is mneii experimental midence tending to prove that 
itqs hannless. Tlmt practically none of this gluiiosc is used for 
brewing in England, and that the use of :iny harmful ingredhuit is 
pioiishahle by the existing hiws, and tlie iimt of its being mn ployed 
could not fail to come to Ihc iinticjc of the Rcveaiue officials. 

(5) That the great and increasing demand of modern times for a 
Ifght and sparkling beer rendei's iiie use cltlier of subslitutes oj* of 
foreign barley a necessity. 

(4) That it would be impracticable to enforce a decktration of the 
use of substitutes, as it is impossible to discover by analysis wiiether 
a beer i.s all -malt ” oj* not. 

(o) That it is not the fact tiiat substitutes are used because they 
are clieaper than malt ; the lietter class of substitutes are relatively 
expendve. 

Tiie majority of the Coiii-iuittee reported in favour of 
the existing laws, ►substantially declaring that there is no 
rea-iBOii either for prohibiting the use or for enforcing the 
. deeiaratioB of substitutes. A minority report^ signed by 
one of the six rneiulicrSj advocated declaration and closer 
control of materialSj and held tliat the majority of the 
points advanced by the ^^pure beer” party had been 


CkTinmig . — In Bavaria the u«e of all siilistitutes is absolutely* 


Ills 



rastiiafod . regard to matenals,.. except , by "the geiieral . laws 

'dps relating to the eoniposition of tbo<f studs iiyiiriuns to health. It is 
UV' . a curiuliB fact, however, that the Korth German Brewers' Union 
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' general (ronsnmer has mare faiih iu Bavarian beer 
. “ V V I'v. tfcbe Made ton malt and hops alone, and that 

sh 'l* 'Brawms ,Tadff:ITnion,,mdn regard to Bavariaii com The 


knowing it 
such iegis- 


Materials. 


iKSS 

giUlu [other grain 
_ Total grain 


QuanlilieK 
(lOO K ilos..), , 

Forcoiita.yie 

OH Total 

’l ■■^■■'7,444,983' ' 


194,719 

2-4 

■4,664' ■ 

0-1 

7.644,366 

97*9 

102,254 

" , ■ 1*3 ■ ■ 

36,709 

) 

1,5S4 

, ( 0*8 

17,009 


157,556 

2*1 



f Rice . . 

Substituted ) Sugar, 
proper 1 Syrup 

pother substances 

Total substitutes 


The gi'oss percentage of substitutes (including grain other than 
})ar]e.y malt) is therefore less than 5 pel* cent., and of .substitut(\s 
pi*()|HU*'-™i'ice, sugar, &c. — barely 2 per cent. 

Taking tlie whole of Germany the gross quantity of all barley 
malt siiUstitutes used amounts roughly to per cent, 

Udited KtaUs, — No restriction is placed by law upon the kind, 
quantity, or quality of the materials employed. The materials 
common iy used arc riialt and hops, but a vai’i(3ty of substitutes for 
malt is ill use to a greater or less extent, and usually in combina- 
tion with malt. The substitutes ehieily employed arc, rice, corn 
(nuiire.), cerealine, glucose, and maltose. The Ameilcaii otlieia! 
returns do not lend themselves to an exact ealeulatioii of the jjer- 
centage of malt substitutes employed at an English equivalent, but 
the iigures show^ that the ratio of barley malt to su])stitiites is 
approximately ns two to one. Of the substance cliielly used, rice 
and other graiJi constitute about oue-hnlf, sugar oiie-scventli, the 
remaindei* consisting of materials wliicli are not separatt^ly speciiied. 

In Ansfria there is uo restriction as to materials, but 'siilcstitutcH 
are very little employed, j[)i*obal:»ly because they are more expensive 
in that country than the- natural pr(.)ducts which they are designed 
to replace. 

In Bdgiuiii the grain substitutes foim roughly 9 per eeiit. of the 
total niaierial ; sugar may be used, but the nature and weight, 

&e., must be speeitied. 

In Holland there are no restrictiojis, Init siil)stitutes are littfo 
used, probably four-fifths of the beer being ]>i‘ewed from grain 
alone. 

Freservative^i . — These are very generally, in fu.ct aliuoKSt 
univei'saily, employed nowadays for light draught ales ; to 
a lesser extent for stock ales. The light beers in vogue 
to-day are loss alcoholic, more lightly hop}ied, and more 
quickly brewed than the beers of the last generation, and 
in. tills respect are somewhat less stable and more likely 
to deteriorate than the latter were. The p.reserxuitive in 
part replaces the alcohol aiid the h(q> extract, a.iid shortens 
the brewing time. The ].>rese.rvatives mostly used are the 
bisulphites of lime and potash, and these, when eiiipioyed 
13.1 small qiraiitities, are generally held to be harmless. 

i/oy).'?. — T.lie acreage under ho]:)s in the United Kingdom ; 
has varied considerably since 1875, but on the whole is 
decreasing. At the date mentioned hops were grown on 
69,171 acres ; in 1885 this area had risen to the maximum 
hgm-e noted during the last fifty years — 71,327 acres — 
bat since then the average has been considerably lower, • . . 
amounting between 1896 and 1900 roughly to* 50,000 
acres a year. Very considerable quantities of foreign hops 
are now used in the United Kingdom, and according to ' 
Messrs Briant and Meachain, the explanation of the , . 
preference for American and Gonthiental hops by many 
brewers is that they improYe the- keeping properties of , ; ' 
the beer. This is due to the fact that foreign hops contain • y , 
rather more of the soft hop resins — to 'which the main , ► ' 
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q/ tli4 Moyal AgricidturiFl^ Societf^ 1897) point out that,- 
English methods of growing, drying, and packing are inb - ’.’y 
many cases faulty, and that by improving these methods 
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^ari^ ■ but; : impart iaii .iiniidea^tatvl^^' 

‘ rough and bitter taste to the ■beer. 

Mashmg. — The writer has already alluded to awl, 
attempted to give reasons for the fact that in recent times 
the trend of brewing has been in the direction of light, 
bright beers, ajid tliero is no doubt that in many respects 
the modern product is ])referable to the liighly alcoholic, 
heavily-hopi3cd beers of the bygone generation. 
this class of beer is well and cleanly brewed fi’oiu goctd 
material and the fermentation ha,s proceeded on sativsfmjtory 
lines, it is not only more palatable aaid sightly, but also 
less intoxicating and more easily digestible than the beer 
i'onsnniiHl by our predecessors. Although the imports of 
foreign beer into the United Kingdom are still intinitesimal 
compaa-ixl with the total quantity consumed, it seems that 
the British taste for beer brewed on the German principle 
or some jnodiii cation thereof is steadily growing. Within 
the most recent times the laying down of a ia.ger beer 
]dant by ^tlessrs Allsopp, capable of turning out 50,000 
l>a.rrels yearly — a liquid quantity practically equal to 
the total imports of foreign ])eer — has created a very wide- 
spread interest. The ordinary German beer — commonly 
called Lager in Great Britain (the German name for it 
is Ex/^ort lUei\ the tei*in Lager being- reserved for a some- 
what different chxss of brew) — is produced on totally 
different lines from English beer. The latter is bre%ve.d 
by a process of the f^ according to the 

decoetimi sgatem,, so called because portions of the rnash 
are timted seq)a,-rately from the %vhoi^^ 

The method pursued in .the decoction system is as 
follows After the grist has been mashed -with cold 
water until a homogeneous m:ixture ensues, sufficient hot 
■water is introduced into the inasli-tun to raise the tempera- 
ture to 8 5 '"-1 00'' E. accoz’ding to cireumstances. Tliereupozr 
roughly oiie-third of the mash (including the ‘\goods *') is 
transferred to the (mash copper) in which 

it is gradually bxif:)ught to a temperatiire of (aboiit) 166“ 
F., and this heat is maintained until the ’mash, which at 
first presents a milky appearance, beconms trarisparent-~-a 
sign thzit the starch is comxjletely coiiverted. Tim I) w/c- 
mats<:Jn\ as this portion is called, is then raised to the 
boiling-point and the ebullition sustained between a quarter 
and three-cpiarters of an liour. Just sufficient of the Lick- 
maMie is returned to the mash-tun proper to zuise the 
tenipcrature of the wdiole to 110'’-125'" F., and after a few 
minutes a third is again withdrawn a.nd treated as before, 
1.0 form the second LickmakcJie, When the latter has 
Izeen returned to the mash-tun the wliole is thorouglily 
workcxl up, allowed to stand in order that the solids may 
deposit, and then another third, ‘which is now, however, 
practically a dear wort (called the Lanier maiscke\ is with- 
drawn, boiled by itself until the coaguiable albuminoids 
are thoroughly precipitated, and linally reconveyed to the 
mash-tun, where the mashing is continued for some tiizie, the 
final heat being rather ovoi: 160'' F. (See under ‘^Fermen- 
tation/’) As to the relative character and stability of de- 
coction and infusion beers, the latter are, as a rule, more 
alcoholic i but the former contain moi'e unfenneiited malt 
q.. extract, and are therefore, broadly speaking, more nutritive. 
<"■ . Beers of the German type are also less heavily hopped 
- ; 'and more peptonized than English beers, and more highly 
; '■ charged ■ with carbonic acid, which, owing to the low 
’ /Y'fermentatioii and storing temperatores, is retained for a 
' ■ comparatively long time, and keeps the beer in condition. 

^ . On the tither hand infusion beers are of a more stable and 
' ^atiihula-ting character. It is impossible to keep ‘Gager 


tribution ami storing than is the case with infusion beers, 
if a cask is opened it ‘must be rapidly consumed ; indeed, 
it becomes imdrinkable within a v(M'y few liours. The ga,s 
escapes rapidly when the pressure is released, the tempera- 
ture rises, and the beer becomes flat ' and zna’wldsh. IVj 
Gerjuauy every iju'hliciin m bound to liave iui efficient 
supply of ii-e, the hitter fi-erjiiently delivered by the 
brL'weiy together -with tlie beer. The following coznpara- 
tiv(i analysis irjay give the z-eader some idea of the 
difference in composition <jf z'arious Cimtinental and 
Ell gHsh beers:---- 



Solids 

(ExtraetV 

Gunl. 

Ateoliol i Cl’lMgL 
porcnt. 1 

[ Stout 

.5-27 

G'H * 1*0648 

hhiglish 1 Rule Ale . 

•■L32 

;VoS 1 l*Ob79 

Bikers 1 Light Bitter . 

13 -bG 

3*34 4 lff394:,;A: 

i Mild Ale . 

5-81 

•1*54 ; 1*0554 

German I Munich Lage.r . 

6*95 

3*43 j 1-0523 

&c. Munich Export 

7M8' 1 

4*15 i 1*0595 

Beers Filsener . 

4 ‘-IS 

3*39 ! 1*0416 


It was formerly Injlieved that by the mashing xwocess the starch 
of the malt is first con verted izitn dextiin, and that a part of the 
latter is tlieii tnmslonned into glucose ; ])nt niodfan invest igaiioias 
have shozvn that the dia, static degradation of starch is by no meazis 
so simple a mattei*. In the first plfn^e we now kziow that tho final 
product olztainedqtom starch under brewing conditions is not 
glucose, but maltose. It is held hy some authorities that the latter 
is spilit up into glucose prior to ferii:ientati(>2i ^ Init this is cci’tainb'' 
not the case in the mash -tun. Although not yet uiiiversally 
accepted, the tlieory of starch degradation propounded hy ]\les.sv.s 
Brown a.nd Morris, usually known as the m/iy hi n> or malto-dextriii 
theory, and wliioh is based on a great zuaas of evperirneiita] evidence, 
is ctAonsiderable interest, and not only offers a rational and con- 
sistent explanation of the phonoineua known to accompany ihe 
transformation of starch by diastase, hut lias pi'oz-erl itself to he a 
practical woihing hypothesis bxMvliich tlie mashing and ferinciiting 
operations may be regulated and controllcM'l. vVeeording to Mchsj's 
B rown and IVlorris, the starch, molecule consisis of fna* arnylin 
groups, each of wliioh eoi‘j*cspouds to the Tiioicciilar forimda 


round tlie iifth thus 

[Oj2H2of^]fi]2(} 


[Cj Ml 2of^Kd20 
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By the action of diastase this complex molecule is split up, 
undergoing hydrolysis into four groups of amyloius, tho fifth or 
ceiiti'al aiLiylin group remaining unchanged (and under brewing 
coiidiltoiLS unchangeable), forming the substance known as sted'h 
tieHrin. The following equation explains the priinazT trans- 
formation : — 


Starch, 


Water. Stahl: Bextrin. 


Amylaim afmrlous iupcs. 


The auiyloiUH arc sahstanets eoiitaining \’'aryi!ig uainhers of ^ ' 

amyliii (original starch or dextrin) groups in conjunction witli a ■ ' A;): 

proportional inimher of maltose radicIcH. Tiny arc jjot separable A ^ [ 

into maltose and dextrin hy any of the ordinar;)LueaiiS5 bixt exhibit , y \ 

the properties of both these substances. _ . . ’ - A', 

As the process of hydrolysis and degiadalioii proceeds tlm ' A‘[ 

aiuy loins become gradually ]>ooror in aiuylln and relatively richer > ‘ ^ 

iji 'maltose groups, tho final jirodiiet of tmiisfonnatioh being ’ ' ’ ‘ “ 

maltose. The progress of the transfozmiatioii of the four ram- . -y / 
vertihle amylin groups izrto raallo-dextrius, first of a high and " ; 

then of a lower type, and linally into maltose, is accomnazhed by ' - ’ ' . I 

'■'‘''■"I. . 


inversely, the cuprle reduot-ion,^ hy which is denoted the jjapacity' 
for reducing an alkaline solution, of tartrate of copper ' 
solution), inea‘eases. Messrs Brown and Morris have 

J.T. ... ,15. j. *j. 
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liglit of our modern knowledge of stareli ' con version, dcternniia* 
tioiia of tlio optioal properties and the eiiprie Teductioii, of a i,vort 
or of a beer, aud of tin} behaviour of tine same tow^ards malt extract 
and yeast, &o., constitute valna])l(». subsidiary methods for cmi- 
trolling and regulating the hi’ewing opwutions. Several ainyloms. 
of dehnite eomposition Jiave been isolated, one l.ieing amylo-ilextrhi 
{CiJl£oOio)s} (0]‘J'^22^n)5 another inalto - dextrin (Ci.>H2oOjn)i» 
(C}oH 2 .Pih)* is an amyl 0111 of a high,” the second an 

am}doi’nof a “low” type. Tlie'amyloins are liofc split up in the 
priinaiy fermoijtation,"l)ut are converted into maltose more or less 
rapidly, according to tlteir type, during tlie sei^ondary fermenta- 
tion. If it is desired to olitain a beer of a stalile character — that 
is to say, one containing a considerable proportion of high-type 
arnyloiiis — it is iieeeRsary to restrict tlu' action of the diastase in the 
mash-tub accordingly. *'Oii tlie other hand, for mild riiiudiig ah^s, 
which are to ‘‘condition” rapidly, it is necessary to provide for 
the presence of suHicienfc malto-doxtiin of a low type. Investiga- 
tion has shown that the type of nialto-dcxtihi can be regulated not 
only in the ruasli-tub, Imt also on the malt-kiln. A higher ty])e is 
obtained by low kiln and higli mashing toniporaturcs than l;y high 
kiln an<i low mashing heats, and it is therefore jjossiblo to regulate 
mi sdentific lines, not only tlui quantity, but also the type, of 
aniyloins which are siri table for a particiihir beer. 

Cooling, — Tlie introduction of refrigerators led many 
brewers to believe that it would be possible to do without 
the cooler altogether, but experience has shown that this 
was a fallacious conclusion. It is true that the exposure 
of hot wort on the cooler is attended with many dangers ; 
but it is now known — thanks chiefly to Pasteur — that the 
oxygen necessary for the conversion of the liop-resins and 
otlier substances into insoluble modifications — that is to 
say, the diemimlhj homid oxygen — can only be absorbed 
at a relatively high temperature. Beers which have not 
nnclergone a thorough hot aeration are liable to be of an 
unsatisfactory character, oving to the incomplete or tardy 
precipitation of the hop-resin, tbc., iu cask. In order, on 
the other hand, to overcome the dangers attendant on hot 
aeration, the greatest care must be taken with regard to 
the purity’” of the air-supply in the cooling- rooms. With 
regard to the refrigerator, the wort flows over it in 
a thin stream, and is, if anything, more exposed to infec- 
tion during this process than on the cooler. Enclosed 
refrigerators with a purified air-suppty are now being 
introduced into some brew^eiies, and there is little doubt 
that this principle will in time be af)piied t(.> the cooler 
' ■■■ aiso."/ 

Fermentation. — The study of the phenomena connected 
wdth the process of fermentation, and more particularly of 
those associated with brewing, has led to discoveries of 
epoch-making importance, both from a theoreticid and 
practical point of view. Up till 1897 Pasteur’s theory of 
fermentation, accoivling to which this process is indissolubly 
connected with the living cell, and the products of the 
fermentation of a saccharine licpiid are actual products 
of yeast meta]:>oliiSm, wa>s almost universally accepted as 
correct, the evidence in its favour being apparently over- 


w'helming. The discovery in 1897 by Buchner that it is 


possible to obtain from brewing yeast an unorganized sub- 
stance, which rapidly converts .siiga-r into alcohol, carbonic 
acidj tbc., outside of and quite apart from the living ceU, has 
necessarily led to some modification, of our views. Accord- 
ing to Biielmer, the substance iu question is an enzyme to 
which ha gave the name zgmase. It may be obtained by 
grinding up yeast with quartz sand, then subjecting the mass 
of disintegrated yeast cells so obtained to great pressure, 
finally passing the resultant liquid through a filter of 
- the porous porcelain type. By evaporating this liquid at 
h. low temperature the zymase can be obtained in the solid 
,sta1^e,:and may' be kept for a considerable time without 
losing its property of causing fermentation, 

’The cause of. the' activlf-y of the yeast-cell juice has given rise to 
considerable tsndroversy, and it fs contended by some (Ahrens, 

it is not due to an enJsyme but 

- ’ V.Ji' 


the fact remains that fermentation can be produced without tiie 
presence of yeast cells. , 

The brilliant researches of tlie Danish elienust and botanist 
Hansen, which we will next consider, not only inarlc a new era in 
our knowJedge of the yeasts, but have^ iirobably liad a greater 
lniliienc<^ on the fermentation — and especiaJly the hrewing—iiidus- 
tries than the work of any other man, excepting, no doulit, that 
of Pasteur. Hansen recognized the fact tli at it was inqiossiblc to 
study the life action anri functions of inioro-orgaiiisms, more par- 
ticularly of the yeasts, without first obtaining these in a pui'e-— 
that is, 'an inmiixed or uncontaminated — state, The ‘ ‘ pure culture ” 
yeast of Pasteur {nee uiid(?r “ Feririeniatioii, ” vol. ix, nintii edi- 
tion) was not a inire culture in the true sense, as no certaiiitv 
existed that the yeast obtained by Pasteur’s method did not 
contain more tliah one ty])e of organism. Hansen perceived 
that in oi-dcr to obtain a really pure culture — that is to say, a 
culture containing only one pjirticiilar variety— -it was necessary 
to start from a single cell. Ho successfully attained this object by 
tw-o nndiiods — lirst, by the dihUiem- ‘nicihod, so called because a 
drop of li(pnd, the approximate numher of organisms in wliich is 
known, is diluted to such an extent that the average drop of the dilute 
liquid contains less than one cell ; and secondly, by a modification 
of Koch’s plate metliod, by wliich eat.di cell, after the distribution 
of a small niunber amongst a suitable medium, is kept under 
microscopic observation during the whole of its development into a 
colony. P)y examining ordinary brewing yeast by tliesc methods 
Hansen discovered that it consists of a numher of different spet^ies 
and varieties, some of wiiich are not favourable to the formation of 
a good beer, and it was found that not only bacteria and the so- 
called “disease-ferments” (Pasteur, (fee.), but also certain types of 
yeast proper possess various undesirablf} properties from the brew'er’s 
point of view% Hansen ahenved that although diiforent sjjecies ami 
varieties of the same species may appear identical under the micro- 
scope, they may possess properties of a widely divergent nature, 
and tiiat by virtue of those properties they may he difierentiated. 
The chief types occurring in ordinary browing yeast are — ( 1 ) The 
various varieties of Saccharomyccs ccrevisuc ; ( 2 ) Sacch. Pastor 1.. 
11 . , and III. ; and ( 3 ) Sacch. eMigsoidens L, II., and III. Of 
these the S. ccremsm varieties are the true brewing yeasts. 
8 . Pastor I. gives a bitter tastt} to the beer ; 8 . Pastor III. and 
elUps. L piroduce no particular ill effects, but are not character- 
istic beer yeasts ; tlie latter being in fact the most common sp(M}ies 
among the grape yeasts. 


Applimtion of Him mds Disc-overies to Bvewlng . — In 
1883 Hansen described a method by wiiich lie overcame 
a persistent tendency of the beei-s bi-eived at the Tuborg 
brewery near Coj.)eiiliagen to become turbid. This lie 
effected by introducing a pure yeast grown from a single 
cell. At tbe same time the Old Caiisberg brew’ery was 
afflicted in that its beer displayed a disagreeably liitter 
taste. Hansen examined the yeast in use there and dis- 
covered that it consisted of four varieties, and by ext)eri~ 
ment lie found that only one of these gave a satisfactory 
beer; a pure culture of this was then tried in the brewery 
with excellent results, and has been in use there ever 
since. This is the yeast wdiicli is now known as Carlsberg 
bottom-yeast I. The advantages attendant on the use of 
pure yeast consist in the fact that it is possible to select 
the yeast wfflieli is best suited to the character of the beer 
■which it is desired to brew, and that by always working 
with the same yeast it is piossible to be absolutely certain 
of the results — that is to say, fiavour, attenuation, stability, 
and so on, •will remain constant. 

In Denmark, Norway, and Sweden the piractiee of 
biwing with piure 5^east is wxdhiigli universal; it has 
also been adopted in most of the cMef breweries in Ger- 
many and Holland, and in many cases in America. 
Hansen’s method has not yet made much headway in , , / 
England, but it seems probable that in the course of time . 
it will find favour there, but no doubt in a somewhat ’ - ' 
modified form. The chief difiiculty so far is that the con- ,V;"U: 
ditioiis under which English beer is fermented are quite 
unlike those obtaining for beer brewed on decoction lines, ' . 

and also the radically different characters of the two classes ■ - 
of. beer. In the English topfmmxentation %'^%tm:L the wort > 
is pitched and fermented at a relatively Mgh temperatmB’;/>^’' 

are of enormous size^ and therefore present large surf?ica 
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to tlie air. Tixe ystem is called top-fermentation, be- 
cause the type of past employed develops on the 

[1A firiTlirl ■ «£ 1.. ,. -j 'll rr., _ 
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surface of the liquid, forming the “ head.” The primary 
fermeufeition proceed,? rapidly, and is usually complete in 
two to turee days, and in the case of running ales the 
secondary fermentation i.s over vrithin a fortnight or even 
Ie>ss. ^ Ib. the Continents 

pitching and iermentation take place at a very 'low 

temperature (and in relatively small vessels), the cellars 

‘^“Perature of approximately 
. i -Oh. B. ihe yeast formed in the .fermenting wort 
the temperature of which rarely rises above 50” F.’ 
reposes at the bottom of the fermenting tun, and hence is 
derived the name of bottom -fermentation. After eleven 
or twelve days the primary fermentation is complete, and 
the beer is then run into store (lager) casks where it 
remains at a temperature approaching the freezing-point 
of water for siz weeks to six months, or even more, 
according to the time of the year and the class of beer 
that IS being brewed. To put the matter briefly, these 
are conditions eminently suitable for the employment 
of pure yeast and the maintenance of it in an uncon- 
taminated state, -whereas the high temperatures the 
surface exposure of the yeast and so on, which are, 
essential factors of the English system, tend to cause a 
mpid deterioration of the pure yeast originally used. It 
IS also more or less generally held that there is no sinfde 
tyi»e of yeast which will produce English beer mth all Its 
characteristics, but that the latter are due to the joint 
action of at least two or three varieties or species. It 
has been stated that satisfactory results have been ob- 
tained in English lireweries by the use of mixed pure 
cultuies, which fact is not without interest, inasmuch as 
it is a general rule that one type of yeast (and this applies 
to micro-organisms generally) tends to predominate in a 
gi\cn liquid at a certaiu tempera ture. Gases are known, 
it is true, where several micro-organisms are essential to 
the production of a certain substance. This form of 
multifold existence is termed “ symbiosis.’' Thus for the 
process of fermentation which results in ginger beer, two 
organisms are necessary — -the one a yeast, the other a 
jnould. 

The process of lager beer brewing introduced by 
Messrs Allsopp into the United Kingdom exhibits many 
•teatures of .interest, as it combines infusion mashing with 
iermentation on decoction lines, and also embodies a new 
principle, that of vacuum fermentation, and many of the 
latest improvements in brewing technology. This process, 
which is used fairly widely in America, and has even taken 
a footing in Germany, is the Pfaudler vacuum fermentation 
process, of which the following is a brief description | 
The wort is prepared on the ordinary infusion lines, and is ' 
then rapidly cooled by means of refrigerated brine before 
passing to a teniporary store tank, which serves as a 
gauging vessel. From the latter the wort passes directly 
to the fermenting tuns, huge closed cylindrical vessels 
made of sheet-steel and coated with glass-enamel. Here 
the wort ferments under reduced pressme, the carbonic 
acid generated being removed by means of a vacuum 
pump, and the gas thus withdrawn is replaced by the 
introduction of cool sterilized air. The fermenting cellars 
are kept at a temperature of 4-0° F. all the year round, 
but the -fermenting liquid, which shows 45” Fahr. at the 
commencement, gradually rises to a final temperature of 
about 53” F. The yeast employed is a pure culture 
bottom-yeast, but the withdrawal of the products of yeast 
metabolism and the constant supply of pure fresh air 
cause the fermentation to proceed far more rapidly than is 
tpe case with lager beer brewed on ordinary lines ; it is, 
in fact, , finished, in about six days. Thereupon the air 


the green^ beer cooled by means of 
to 40 ,.F, and : theii conveyed by 


supply is cut ofi; 
refrigerated brine 

means of filtered air pressure to the store tanks. Here thb 
secondary fermentation which takes three Avt^eks proceeds 
at a low temperature (about 33 UF.), but the gases of 
fermentation are now not removed, but, on the (xmtrarv 
allowed to collect under pressure, so that the beer may 
thoroughly charged with the carbonic acid necessary to 
give it condition, and in order to replace the ga.s vvitli- 
drawn during the ];)rimary fermentation. Wiion tlic 
seconda^^ co.mpieted (the attenuation 

being b8~/0 per cent.) the beer is quite bright, but in- 
order to make sui‘e of its being perfectly free of yeast 
cells, ifec.. It is passed through a refrigerator and 'tlieii 
tiirougli a filter, before going to the racking or hottlinjcr 
rooms as the case may be. The beer is racked and 
bottled under counter pressure, so that none of the gas of 
the secondary ferinentation can escape; indeed, from the 
time the wort .leaves the copper to the moment -when it is 
bottled in the shape of beer it does not come into co.utact 
with the outer air. (iv s.) 

Henri _ Alexis ’ (1821—:-:.).^ 

Belgian general and military engineer, son of General 
Laurent Mathieu Brialmont (d. 1885), ms born at Yenloo 
in Limburg on 25th May 1821. Educated at the Brussels 
military school, he entered the army as sub-lieutenant of 
engineers in 1843, and was employed on the defences of 
Uiest. From 1847 to 1850 he was private secretary to the 
%var minister, General Cliazal In 1855 he entered the stall* 
corps and rose to the rank of lieutenant-general in 1877, 
having been appointed, in 1875, inspector-general I'fl* .fc.)r tin- 
cations and of the corps of engineers. The pre])aratir>ii 
and execution of the defence works of the country, and par- 
ticularly of Antwerp, the new works of the Meuse 

were carried out under his direction. In 1883 he went 
tn Bumania to advise as to the iortifi cation works required 
for the ^ (lefence of the country, and presided over the 
elaboration of tlie sclienie by wliich Buearest was }>ro- 
posed to be made a first-class fortress. On his return to 
Belgium in 1884 he resumed his command of the Antweip 
military district. He retired in 1886, but contiTmed to 
supervise^ the Rumanian defences. He is a member of 
the Belgian Royal Academy of Science, and is widely 
known as an expert in fortification and as a writer of n'iari j 
military -works. He originated in 1850 Jjb Journtil efe 
V Armm^ Beige. Some of his principal imblicatioiis - are : 

Comiclerations ^^oUtiqucB et miUtaireB mr la Belgigm^ 
1851-52 ; Histoire dtt due de Wellington^ 1856-57 ; 
Agrandissement ginhnl d'Anmrs, 1858; Mndes mr la 
dife^ue des Stats et sur la fortification, 1863; Tmite 
fortifimUon-gjolygonale, : 1869; La fortification a fosses 
secs^ 1872; La defense des Stats et les camps rctranchcs, 
1876 ; La fortification du champ de bataiUe, 1878* 
Tactique de combat des ti'^ois arnm, 1881 ; Situation 
militaire de la Belgique: Travaux de defense de la 
Meuse, 18b2 ; Le General Comte Todleben, sa vie ei ms 
travaux, 1884; La fort fication du temps p>resent, 1885* 

Briaiisa^ a district of Italy, called the “Garden of 
Lombardy." It lies betw'cen the two southern arms of Lake 
Como, and stretches south as far as Mariano. It is a hilly ' ' 
and beautiful country, which, although possessing no large 
town, is densely populated, and, owing to the mildness of 
its climate and the softness of its air, is a favourite sumiBer 
resort of the Milanese. Area, about 170 sq. mOes. 

: ; v.Briare;:;artbwB;ia'hhe arrqhdis^^ 
ment of Loiret, France, on the right bank of the Loire, 43: 
miles in direct line S.E. of Orleans. A bust of Bapteo.^ses 
(introducer of the button manufacture) was erected in ' 
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368 ■ BRIBEEY AND CORRUPT PPv,ACTICES 

mannfactureB of line i^ottery, aini the so-'Calied porcelain agent of money proYided by any other ])ersoii lor election 
biii-tons, made of specially prepared feldspar ; with com- expenses ; Yoting or procnrmg to vote of any person pro- 
mor(‘e in wiiiCj wood} and coal. The VdiKil of IjTifvre liildted from voting} it the person oilCTioing knows oi the 
(abont 37 miles long) unites tiie Loire witli tlie Loing. proliibition ^ knowiiigl}' piiblisliing a false .statement that 
A new poi’t has been estahlislicd on a brancli of the a candidate has withdrawn} or paiblishing ■with a ^iew' to 
lateral eanab opened in 18116} on. -which the traffic in 1898 affect the retiu’ii of a candidate a false statement as to his 
Y/as r>C)jUl7 tons; the traffic on -the Canal de Briaro being character or conduct. (2) Acts and omissions wliieh a-jo 
57}ijl2’tons. Population (1881)} 4577 3 (lOOl), 5619. illegal practices in the case of cam.lidates and agents onlj} 


Practices^ • 


being breaches of duties specially imposed on them. 
These are the payment or incurring ex]jenses in excess of 


Administrative corruption was dealt with by the Biitisli the maximum authorized by t].ie Legislature} the omitting 


-without lawdul excuse to make a return and declaration of 
ex])enses in due time, and the ])ayinerit by an election 
agent of any election expense aiiiounting to 40s. not 
vouched by bill of partici.ilars and receipt, of any claim 
for expenses not sent in in due time, or of any such claim 
after the time ailoAved for payment thereof. (3) Acts 


Parliament in the Public Bodies’ Corrupt Prac- without lawdul excuse to make a return and. decJaration 
Pubjtc 1889. The public bodies concerned ex])enses in due time, and the ])ayinerit by an electi 

^mc&rs* county councils, town or borough coimcils, agent of any election expense aiiiounting to 40s. 1 

boards, commissioners, select vestries, and other bodies vouched by bill of partici.ilars and receipt, of any cla 
having local government, public healtli, or poor laiv for expenses not sent in in due time, or of anj^ such cla 
powoils, and having for those purposes to administer after the time ailoAved for payment thereof. (3) 
rates raised under public gcueral Acts. The giving or -which are illegal practices when done by a candidate 
receiving, promising, oliering, soliciting or agreeing to agent, and are a minor olience when done by any c 
receive any gift, fee, loan, or advantage by any person as else. These are illegal payments, employment, and hirii 
an inducement for aii}^ act or forbearance by a member, and printing, publishing, or posting a bill, placa-rd, 
officer, or servant of a public body in regard to the affairs poster not bearing on its face tlie name of the printer 
of that body is made a misdemeanour "in England and publisher, Illegal paymentvS are knowingly providi 


else. These are illegal payments, employment, and hiring, 
and printing, publishing, or posting a bill, placa.rd, or 
poster not bearing on its face tlie name of the printer oi.' 
publisher, Illegal paymentvS are knowingly providing 


I y I 


Ireland and a crime and offence in Scotland. Prosecution money for prohibited payments or expenses in excess of 
under tlie Act recprires the consent of the ilttorney- or the maximum, corruptly inducing a candidate to withdraw 
Solicitor-General in England or Ireland and of the Lord by payment or promise of payment (the candidate so 
Advocate in Scotland. Conviction renders liable to im- induced being guilty of the like otlbnce), paying or agree- 
]>risoiiment with or without hard labour for a term not iiig to pay for torches, flags, banner.s, cockades, ribbons, 
exceeding two years, and to a fine not exceeding £500, in and other marks of distinction (the receiver being guilty 
addition to or in lieu of imprisonment. The offender may of the like offence if ho is awaxe of the illegality), 
also be ordered to pay to the public body concerned any Illegal employment is the employment for payment or 
bribe received by him ; he may be adjudged incapable for promi.se of payment of persoii.s beyond the monber allowed 
seven years of holding public oliice, Le., the position of by the Legislature or for piir[>o.ses not autliorized. The 
member, officer, or servant of a public body ; and if employe is guilty of tlie like offence if he knows of the 
already an officer or servant, besides forfeiting his place, illegality. Illegal hiring is the letting or lending, or tlie 
lie is liable at the discretion of the court to forfeit his employing, hiring, borrowing, or using to carry voters to 
right to compensation or pension. On a second conviction the poll of stage, or hackney carr.iageS} or horses, or of 
he may be adjudged forever incapable of holding ]-)ii]>lic carriages or horses ordinarily let for hire, and tlie hiring 
office, and for .seven years incapable of being registemd or of committee rooms in premises licensed for the sale of 
o-f voting as a parliamentary doctor, or as an elector of intoxicants, in a club (not being a permanent poii-fical 
members of a public body. An offence under the A.ct club) where intoxicants are sold, in preini.ses wiieri*. 
may be prosecuted and punished under any other lict refreshments are ordinarily sold, or in a public elementary 
applicable -thereto, or a,t common law ; but no jierson is to school in receipt of a ]iarliaiiientary grant. Personation 
be punished twice for the same offence, and aiding, abetting, of persoiiiition arc felonie.s 

For a li.st of the principal statutes dealing with corrupt piinishabie with two years’ imprisonment with hard labour, 
and illegal practices at elections, and for the effect of such All other corrupt practices are indictable misdemeanours 
'Biectiom avoiding returns, see Elections, (in Scotland, crimes and oiren(?es) punishable with one 

Corrupt practices mcliide bribery as defined by year’s imprisonment, with or without hard labour, or a 
the Corrupt Practices Prevention Act, 18 83j treating, undue fine not e.xceeding £200. Conviction of any corrupt 
influence} personation, and aiding, abetting, counselling, and practice also renders the offender incapable for seven years 
prociiriug personation. The definition of treating has been of being registered as an elector, or voting at any election, 
extended to include the ca.se where the treater is not a parliamentary or other, in the United Kingdom, or of 
ca'adidato, and the voter treated is guilty of the offence holding any public or judicial office, or of being elected 
an well as the treater j the definition cvf undue influence to or sitting in the House of Commons j and any sncdi 
, now expre.ssly includes the inflicting* or threatening to office or seat held by him at the time is vacated. In the 
Inflict vSpiritual injury, damage, harm, or loss. Illegal case of a parliamentary candidate, if an election court 
I practices are^ certain acts and oinissions in regard to an finds that there has been treating or undue influence by 
election ; -which are now prohibited, whether done or , him, or any other corrupt practice with Ms knowledge or 
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'Eot l>earmg .the printer's' :Or ;piit^islrer%:' 

not'a:.;€aiididate'' 

;j; ; , or agent, ofFeiices punisiiable on Buinniary conviction witli 

ir ' a fine not exceeding .^100, but carry witii them no 

j .■ ^ ' incapacities. Where an election court iinds that any 

1' . illegal practice has bc;en committed with tlie knowledge or 

! ' consent of a parliamentary candidate, lie becomes incap- 

I jible for seven years of being elected to or sitting in the 

, -/ ' House of Commons for the same constituency. He incurs 

T - ■ the like incapacity, limited to the duration of the parlia- 

ment for which the election was held, if the election court 
, finds that he was guilty by his agents of an illegal iwac- 

| ■ • ^ tice. A prosecution for any of the above offences cannot 

J be instituted more than a year after tlie offence was com- 

' Blitted, unless an incpiiry by Election Commissioners takes 

. place, in which case it may be instituted at any time 

;1 within two years from the commission of the oflence, not 

'■ being more than three months after the date of the Gob> 

'•] , ,, inissioiicrs* report. 

1 The lawr as to corrupt and illegal practices, as above 

■'i “ , stated, applies to parliamentary, municipal, county, 

■ I'J . parochial, and school board elections. Incapacities corre- 
b spending to those incurred by parliamentary candidates 

j’ , . found guilty by an election court are incurred by muni- 

V cipal and other candidates in the like case, c.c/., a munieipai 

" , . candidate found personally guilty of a corrupt practice is 

incapacitated forever, and. a candidate found guilty by 
I-' , his agents is incapacitated for three years from holding 

- corporate office in the borough. No maximum of expenses 

'i is prescribed for school board candidates, nor is any 

5 ;' leturn and declaration of expenses required from them. I 

Bribery at elections of fellows, scholars, officers, and | 
b",'.''- , other persons in colleges, cathedral and collegiate 

- cliiirches, hospitals, and other societies is prohibited by 

the Act 31 hliiz. c. 6. If a member receives any money, 

( ' fee, reward, or other profit for giving his vote in favour of 

ji-/ any candidate, he forfeits his owm place ; if for any such 

" ' ^ ^ consideration he resigns to make room for a caiidi<iate, ' 

he forfeits double the amoiiiit of the bribe, and the can- 
. didate by or on whose behalf a l>rii>e is given or ]nomised 

is iucspahle of being elected on that occasion. The Act 
' is to be read at every election of fellows, &e., under a 

penalty of £40 in case of default. By the same Act any 
’ person for corrupt consideration presenting, instituting, or 

inducting to an eccleshxsiical benefice or dignity forfeits 
two years' value of the benefice or dignity ; the (‘ornipt 
presentation is void, and the right to present lapses for 
that turn to the Crown, and the corrupt presentee is 
disabled from thereafter liolding the same benefice or 
dignity; a corrupt institution or induction is void, and 
the patron may present. For a corrupt resignation 
r or exchange of a bonelice the giver and taker of a 

- ■' bribe forfeit each double the amount of the bribe. Any 

. , ’ person corruptly procuring the ordaining of ministers 

or granting of licenses to preach forfeits £40, and the 
, person so ordained forfeits £10, and for seven years 

s ' is incapacitated from holding any ecclesiastical benefice 

^ or promotion. (b. l. s.) v 

;; / ^ Bricig©* — Bridge is a game of cards for four players 

/ 4 ' > developed out of the game of wdiist. It is probably of 

* ' < Russian origin. It appeared to have been first played in 

I , ' ' ~ Eu^dand about 1880 under the name of Biriteli or Russian 

I ' “ ' ' / whist. It found its w’-ay to the London clubs about 1894, 

I * ‘ iro^n which date its popularity rapidly increased. Bridge 

I *'/; ’ , differs from whist hi the following respects Although 

I’ ^ there are four players, yet in each hand the partner of the 


nevertheless the dealer’s partner is interested in tlio result 

of the hand equally 'with the dealer^ The trump suit is ' 

not determined by the last card dealt, but is selected by ■ ' .'I 

the dealer or his partner vrithout consultation, the f«:u'iner • 

having the first option. It is fiirtlicr open to tlieni to 

play wfithoiit a trump suit. The value of iri(?ks and i 

honours varies with the suit declared as trumps. Honours 

are reckoned differently from whist, aanl on a scale whirdi k • : ' 

somewhat involved and illogical There are five honours, the 

ten being accepted as one of them. The score for IionourB 

does not count towards winning or losing the rubber, but 

is added afteiovards to the ti;iek score in order to determine ’ ' : 

the value of the rubber. There is also a score for holdiug - ' . , ’ , 

no trumps in one of the hands, and for winning a - ! 

The score has to be. Icept on paper. It is usual for the '! 

scoring block to have twx> vertical ctolurnns divided half- . ; 

way by a horizontal line. The left column is for the . . j 

scorers' side and the right for the opponents'. Honours ' 
are scored above the horizontal line and tricks below*. 

The drawback to this arrangement is that, since tlie scores 
for each hand are not kept separately, it is generally 
impossible to trace an error in the score without going ■. 

through the wiiole series of hands, A better plan, it ■ ' ‘ 
seems, is to have four columns ruled, the inner tw’o ])eiug " = 

assigned to tricks, the outer ones to honours. By this ’ 

method a line can be reserved for each hand, and any 
discrepancy in the scores at once rectified. ■ ' 

The Portland Club drew up a code of la^vs in 1895, and ' ' ■ ' ’ 
this code, with a few" amendments, was in. July 1895 
adopted by a joint committee of the Turf and Portland ; 

Clubs. The provisions of the code arc here summarized. 

Each trick above 6 counts 2 points in a spjulo declara- ■ 

tion, 4 in a club, 6 in a diamond, 8 iu a lieart, 12 in a , ■ , ' 

no-trump declaration. The game consists of 30 points ; ' 

made by tricks alone. When one side has won two gamcH 

the rubber is ended. The winners are en titled to add ; I 

100 3 )ointa to their score. Hojioiirs conBisi of ace, king, • . 

queen, knave, leu, in a. suit de(‘lavation. If a ]dayeT and ' 

his j)a liner (‘oiijoiiitly liold 3 lionnurs they score twice 

the value of a trick; if 4 Inmours, 4 times; if 5 hrmoui's, , ^ 

5 times. If a player in his own hand liold 4 lioiamrs 

he is enlltled to score 4 honours in addition to the nvorc. 

for conjoint honours ; thus, if one player hold 4 honours ‘ 

and liis partner the other their tidal score is 9 by honours. ^ j 

Similarly if a pla}^!’ hold 5 honours in his own hand he 

is entitled to siiore 10 by honours. If in a no-trump 

hand the partners conjointly hold 3 aces, the 3 ^ score 30 

for honours ; if 4 aces, 40 for honours. 4 aeos in 1 hand t 

count 100. On Ihe same footing as the score for honours 

are ihe followdng : chiavne^ if a player hold no irump, in < m 

amount equal to 2 ]>y houour.'^^ ; slam^ if one side win 

all the tricks, 40 points ; little slam^ if they wfin 12 tricks, 

20 points. At the end of the rubber the total .scores, , i 

wlietlier made by tricks, honours, chicane, slam, or imbber , > \ 

points, added together, and the differom‘e between the ^ \ 

two totals is the number of points won. ' ' , ' ’ 

The Flat/*— ThB cards are Klinffl^d, cut, and dealt (the ^ - 

last card riot being turned) as at whist ; but the di^aler ^ ^ 

cannot lose the deal by misdealing. After the deal is ^ f 

completed, the dealer makes the triuiip declaration, ot ■ ■ I ^ ; 

passes the choice to Ijis partner without remark. If the ^ ‘ \ 

dealer's partner make the declaration out of his turn, ^ I 

either adversary may, without consultalion, claim a fresh . ^ 

deal. If an adversary make a declaration, the dealer may ^ ‘ I 

bh^i4isrbgard;::the; ^ 

> 'Adversary 

leader having first option. The effect of doubling is thfit ” /A | 
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liave tlie riglit of redoiihliixgs thus inakiiig eacii trick 
wortli four times as miicli as j-xt first. Tlio declarer lias 
the first option. Tke otlier side can. again redoiiblej and 
so xm. It ivS ^voil to limit the value to wliicli a trick can 
reach to 100 points. In the play of the hand tlie laws 
arc nearl}" tlie same as the laws of whist, except that the 
dealer may expose his ca.rds and lead out of turn -without 
penalty. Dummy cannot rcvolce. The dealer’s partner 
may take no part in the play of the Iiand beyond remind- 
ing the dealer when it is liis lead or dummy’s, and guard- 


ing him against revoking. 


I ■■I 



Advice to Plaf/ers. 

Ill the choice of a suit tw^o objects are to be aimed 
at : first, to select the suit in •which the combined forces 
have the best chance of making tricks ; secondly, to select 
tb,c tramp so that tlie value of the suit agrees w?ith the 
character of the hand, a suit of high value -when the 
hands are strong and of low^ value when very weak. 
As tlic deiil is a great advantage it generally happens 
that a high value is to be aimed at, but occasionally a low 
value is desirable. The task of selection should fall to 
the hand whicli has the most divstinctive features, that is, 
either the longest suit or unusual strength or weakness. 
Ho consultation beii.ig allowed, the dealer must assume 
only an average amount of variation from the normal 
in his partner's hand. If his o“wn hand has distinctive 
features beyond the average, he should name the trump 
suit himself, otherwise pass it to his partner. It may 
here be stated what is the average in these .respects. As 
regards the length of suit, a player’s long suit is rather 
more likely to ho fewer than five than over five. If the 
dealer has iti his hand a suit of five cards including t-wo 
]-i()nours, it is probable that he has a better suit to make 
trumps than duriimy ; if the suit is in hearts or diamonds, 
and the dealer has a good hand, he ought to name the 
trump. AvS regards strength, the average hand dvould con- 
tain ace, king, queen, and Imave or equivalent strength. 
.IlandvS st,ronger or 'weaker than this by the value of a king 
or less may be described as featureless. If the dealer’s 
hand is a king over the average, it is more likely than 
not that Ills partner will either hold a stronger hand, or 
■will hold such a w’-eak baud as will counteract the player’s 
strength. The dealer would not, therefore, with such a 
hand declare no trump, especially as by making a no-trump 
declaration the dealer forfeits the advantage of holding 
the long trumps. 

The folio wbig* is a rough method of calculating the value 
of the player’s chances .* — Count each ace (above or below 
the player’s share, 1 ace) as worth 1-^- tricks; each king, 
I trick; each queen, -J- trick; each knave, | trick; each 
trump beyond 31, 1 trick. The result, multiplied by the 
suit value, gives the player’s net expectation after deduct- 
ing the value of the adversaries’ chance. As regards the 
score for honours, eomp)ared -with an average declaration 
with 2 honours, 3 honours are equivalent to half an extra 
trick, i honours to 2 extra tricks, and each honour short 

loss of half a trick. In no-trump declarations the 

t'"!' y!.' , .■^S'kio of high cards is nearly double that given above for 
7'^ y' ■ suit declarations. When the decision has been left to 
y ? .. duhmiy,..ho knows that he can expect less than average 

■ ^ ' ..russistancB. fimr dealer’s hand. On this account he 

^ should deduct 1 trick for a no-trump, heart, or diamond 
y y , . iJeelaratiom When considering the strength of a hand, 

' . account must he taken wdietliftr tbo bicfb rtards a.rA D-ni-i wIorl 


y \ ' ' y . account must be taken w^hether the high cards are guarded 

i ;■ . ^ JI}c€l^Tutiim^ hii I>c.ahr. — ^A hand, to be strong enough 

should be a king and knave, 
above the 
per- 



haps even a queen above the average if .all ^the suits are 
protected. But in doubtful cases ,a suit of 6 red cards 
with 2 honoursj or even I, all honours, is to be preferred. 
With an average, hand declare 5 hearts with 2 honours, 
or 4 with 3 honours ; 5 diamonds wdth 3 honours, or 

4 all honours; 6 clubs with 3 honours, or 5 witli 4 
hoiiours; 8 sp>ades. With a weak hand, containing a 
king only, or a queen and knave, declare any suit con- 
taining 5 cards with 2 honours. With a very weak hand, 
containing no card higher than a 10, declare 6 hearts or 

5 dianiondvS, or 4 clubs or 1 spade. Hands containing a 
suit headed by a strong sequence of high cards lend them- 
selves especially to no-trump declarations. With an estab- 
lished black suit of 5 or 6 cards the dealer should declare 
no-trump if he has another suit protected. When very- 
weak in rod suits the dealer should propose rather nioi'B 
often, esjxecially when blank in a suit. Thus with no 
hearts he should be content wdth 1 trump fewer in clubs 
and 2 trumps fewer in spades than wlieri he has a fair suit; 
of hearts. 

DeclaraMons by dammy . — When the (.lealer has passed, 
the declaration to his partner, the latter IvnoAVs that tlje 
dealer’s hand is not strong, either as regards higii cards 
or in the two red suits, wfiiilst there is a slightly increased 
possibility of the dealer being strong in the black suits. 
This is about accurately represented by subtracting 1 
trick in the case of a no-trump or red suit declaration. 
With the advantage of the long trumps, the dealer’s side 
generally have still the better chance of winning the odd 
trick, and the cautious policy often adopted is a mistake. 
The value of dummy’s chance, with diftbreiit declarations, 
can be calculated by the method given above, and tlie best 


chosen. With a hand an ace above the average, or witli 


3 aces, no trumps should be declared, unless dummy has 
a suit of 6 hearts or diamonds. With a hand two cpieens 
above the average no trump should also be declared, unless 
the.re is a good red suit ; and there are hands in which 
all suit declarations are so weak that a no-trump declara- 
tion can be made with a king above the average. With 
an average hand the best suit should be declared, if it 
consists of 5 cards. If there be no suit of 5 cards, it 
is sometimes better to declare 3 clubs or spades than 

4 of a red suit. With a hand an ace below the avei-age, 
a red suit should not often be selected unless it contains 
6 cards ; 4 clubs or 3 spades slio’iild be chosen in prefer- 
ence to a suit of 5 hearts or diamonds. 

DouUiiig . — When either the dealer or his partner has 
declared no trumps, hearts, or diamonds, he is nearly 
certai.n to have a hand apparently worth two tricks above 
the normal; the average value of handswviil probably lie 
three tricks. It wmiM appear to be to the adversaries'* 
advantage to double whenever one of them holds a hand 
with a better face-value than the average strength that 
the declarer may be presumed to hold. But it has to be 
considered, first, that doubling gives the declarer a chance 
of redoubling should he hold an exceptionally strong hand ; 
secondly, that doubling gives information to the dealen— 
not of much value when the doubler is on the declarer’s 
loft, hut of great value when he is on the declarer’s right. 
The player on the declarer’s left is justified in doubling if 
the face-value of his hand is 4 tricks above the normal, 
by the method cxiilained above. In order that the player 
on the declarer’s right may be justified in doubling, his 
hand must be considerably stronger, or else his hand must 
be so free from tenaces that it is immaterial on which side - 
the strength lies. A spade declaration can be much more 
freely doubled by either player. The presumption is that 
when the dealer declares spades his weakness fully counter-/ 
baiancas the advantage of the deal , Whmi the dealer has 
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two tritiks abo\'e the iiorrual can double. When dummy 
;; ^ has declared spades, either adversary may double if Ms 

■f '/'"',, ■ liartd is worth three tricks above the normak With a 

■1 ' clul> declaration the strength that would justify doubling 

b is intermediate between, that in the case of spades and of 

I- a high declaratioin 

• Sometimes the player who has the lead may be justi- 

fled in doubling in a no4rump declaration on account 
of a. suit established, having -weakness in other suits. 
J," With such a hand he should not rely on any assist- 

ance from his partner. There is, however, one case 
' in. which the player on the right of the dealer should 

' double a no-trump declaration. When he has an 

■y:.. established suit of six or seven, cards, it is of great 

importance that he should infonii his partner of his 
:i' , strength in the suit. This he does by doubling; his 

: partner t]3.en kiiows that there is great strength in one 

suit, and abandons his own game to lead the suit in which 
he is most likely to find his partner strong. This has 
y become a recognized signal, but with a double inter- 

pretation. In England the player will lead the suit in 
f which he himself is weakest. In America he mil lead 

I hearts, the suit in which the dealer is least likely to be 

I strong. Eegarded purely as a signal, reserving the device 

•r for the heart suit makes it of greater value, since the 

command given is of a definite character ; often, even -with 
moderate strength, it will save enough tricks to compensate 
I for the doubled value. It must be adiiiittedg however, 

: that it approaches an arbitrary convention. 

: ' ^ libedoubf4'm;/,—\Y]ieji a declaration has been doubled, 

, the declarer know*s the minimum that he will find against 

him; he must be prepared to find occasionally strength 
against him considerably exceeding this minimum. Except 
in the case of a spade declaration, cases in wiiich redoubling 
; is justifiable are very rare. 

’ry-'' The plwy of the kmcL—lii a no-trump declaration 

the main object is to bring in a long suit. In selecting 
/. ' the suit to establish, the dealer should t)e guided by 

;; the following considerations : — One hand should hold 

t’k at least five cards of the suit. The twm hand>s, unless 

' , with a sof|uence of high cards, should hold betw’een 

; them eight cards of the suit, so as to render it })robal>le 

\ , that the suit will be established in three rounds. 

The hand v/hich contains the strong suit should be 
^ sufficiently strong in cards of re-entry. The suit should 

/ ' : not be so full of })t)ssible tenaces as to make it dis- 

advantageous to open it. The tricks lost should, if 
possible, be inevitable ones ; for instance, of two suit.s of 
V ccpial length, one headed by a king, queen, kjiave, the 

f ' other by ace, king (there being no chance of catching the 

c' ' ipieen), the former should be chosen, since the ace^ of that 

;; suit will -win a ti-ick anyhow, but the queen of the latter 

' ^ suit -will not unless the suit is opened early. As regards 

' the play of the cards in a suit, it is not the object 

'V - make tricks early, but to make all possible tricks. 

‘ ' Beep finesses should be made when there is no other 

k; * ’ way of stealing a trick. Tiicks may be given away, if 

- • by so doing a favourable opening can be made for a 

;:y’' . . . - finesse. When, however, it is doubtful with which hand 

the finesse shoirld be made, it is better to leave it as late 
k ^ : as possible, since the card to be finessed against may faU, 

' " or an adversary may fail, thus disclosing the suit. It is in 

> ' ''T general unsound to finesse against a card that must be 

-f: . , unguarded. From a hand short in cards of re-entry, 

^ winning cax'ds should not be led out so as to exhaust the 
g- , suit from the partner’s hand. Even a trick should some- 

lipids : 


to give the first trick to the adversaries. When one of 
the adversaries has shown a long suit, it is frequently 
possible to prevent its being brought in by a device, such 
as holding up a winning card, until the suit is exhausted 
from his paitner’s hand, or playing in other suits so as 
to give the player the lead whilst his partner has a card 
of his suit to return, and to give the latter the lead when 
he has no card to return. The dealer should give as little 
information as possible as to -what he holds in liis own 
hand, playing frequent false cards. Usually he sliould 
play the higher or higliest of a sequence ; still there are 
positions in -which playing the higher gives more infornia- 
tion than the lower ; a strict adherence to a rule in itself 
assists the adversaries. In a suit declaration the positions 
are so numerous that no general remaiks can be offered 
on the dealer’s conduct of the hand. 

In a no-trump declaration the opponents of the dealei- 
should endeavour to find the longest suit in the two hands, 
or the one most easily established. With tins object tii,e 
leader should open his best suit. If Ms partner next 
obtains the lead he ought to return the suit, unless he 
himself has a suit wdiich he considers better, having due 
regard to the fact that the first suit is already partially 
established. The opponents should employ the same 
tactics as the dealer to prevent the latter from bringing 
in a long suit ; they can use them with special effect 
when the long suit is in the exposed hand. . 

To lead up to dummy’s -weak suits is a valuable rule. 
The converse, to lead through strength, must be used with 
caution, and does not apply to rio-trmnp declarations. I't 
is not advisable to adopt any of the recent whist methods 
of giving information. It is clear that, if the dealer’s is 
the only hand kept secret, he, in addition to his natural 
advantage, has the further advantage of better infornui- 
tion than either of the adver.saries. In no-trump deeiara- 
tions, however, it is of great im|>ortance that a }da'ytT 
should be able to sliow his strong suit. The original 
leader does this by Ids lead; his iiartner cun often only 
sho-vv liis by his discarfl. 'This he does by discarding from 
his weak suit. It is o]ani to objection that he must some- 
times unguard the dealer’s or dummy’s suit. When he 
considers it advisable to discai-d from Ms long suit, it is 
a recognized signal that he should discard a higher card 
before a low one. A similar method is used to .slib^v 
strength in the suit opened by Ms partner. In a suit 
declaration this signal sometimes has a difiereni .signi- 
fication, and is taken to mean that the playei' lia.s no 
more of the suit. 

I The highest of a sequence led through diitnniy will 
I frequently tell the third player tliat he has a good finesse, 
i The low^est of a sequence lecl through the dealer will some* 
times explain the position to the third player, at the same 
time keeping the dealer in the dark. 

When on dummy’s left it is futile to finesse against a 
card not in dummy’s hand. But with ace and knave, if 
dummy has either king or (^ueen, the knave should usually 
be played, partly because the other Mgh card may be in 
the leader’s hand, partly because, if the finesse fails, the 
player may still hold a tenace over dummy. In a suit 
declaration it is frequently the best play for the original 
leader not to lead from his longest suit, as at whist, (1) 
because with so many cards exposed his partner is nqt 
likely to be deceived by the lead, and will probbvbly lead 
the suit to him to greater advantage ; (2) because there is 
not much chance of Ms bringing in a suit. He may often, 
-with success, lead a singleton in hearts or diamonds, 
Icno wing from the declarations that lie is not leading, up. 
to great strength, and that the suit is probably 'Ms 

Flafmy. to ihs $c<yre , — At the beginning of the' hand 
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BRIDGE OF A L L A N — B R I D O E B 


. .t'he ■ C'jianceK’ are bo grout a-gaiuBt any particular result, 
tliat lit tile score of love-all tlie advantage of getting to 
■ my particular s(*ore bas uo appreciable etl'ect in detennin- 
ing the choice of suit. lu the play of the hand, tlie 
advantage of getting to certain points vslionld he IVonic 
in iiiiiui The pnineipai points to be aimed at ai-e 6, 1 8, 
and, in 'a less degree, 22. The 3 points that take the 
score from 4 to G are worth 4, or perhaps 5, average 
points ; and the 2 points that take the score from 6 to 
8 are wortli 1 ])oint. ^Vhen a.ppi'oaching game it is an 
advantage to make a declaration that may just take the 
player out, and, in a smaller degree, one that will not 
exactly take the adversjuies out. When the score is 24 
to 22 against the dealer, hearts and clubs are half a trick 
better relatively to diamonds than at the score of love-all. 
In the hrst and second games of the rubber the value of 
each point scored for honours is probably about a third 
of a point scored for tricks*— in a close game rather levss, in 
a one-sided, game rather more. In the deciding game of 
the rubber, on account of the importance of winning the 
game, the value of each point scored for honours Binks 
to oiie-iifth of a ].>oint scored for tricks. (tv. H. av.‘^) 

Bridge of Ailan^ <a police burgh (1870) and: 
healtli resort of Stirlingshire, Scotland, on the Allan water, 
3 miles N. of Stirling by rail and tramway. There are two 
]>ublic halls and two reading-roonis, a hydropathic estab- 
lishment, a mineral spring and well-room, and a tine art 
and iiatuTal iiistory museum. The industries are bleaching, 
dyeing, and paper-making, llie juivato, schools are noted. 
Population (1881), 3004-; (1901), :3 2 40. 

BridgePd^ a market towm of South Wales on the 
. Ogmore, 20 miles W. by K. of Cardiff by rail, in the 
southern parliamentary division of the county of Glamorgan. 
Tliere are a town hall, and two hinatic asyhmis, for the 
■ county of Glamorgan and the county borough of Swansea, 

' erected at a cost of nearly ,£200,000; Bridgend has a 
foundry, joinery works, a tannery, and hrickworks. Area 
of urban district (created in 1S94), 2448 acres population 
(1881), 4153; (1901), 0399. 

Bridgeiiorth^ a municipal borough, and market 
town in the- Ludlow parliamentary division (since 1885) of 
Salop, England, on the Severn, 30 miles S.E. of Shrews- 
biir}" by rail. A steep line of rail between tlie Low and 
the High Town has been opened, and the tOAvn hall (1G52) 
restored. Area, 1168 acres: popiilatiou (1881), 5317; 
(1901), 6049. 

BricJgOpOftj a town and city of Connecticut, 
IJ.S.A., and capital of Fairfield county, the town and city 
, occupying the same area, situated on Long Island Sound, 
■at the 2 iiOuth of PcHimmoc river.. The iSTew York, N'ew 
■Haven, and Hartford raihvay furnishes comnmnicatiou. 
There are extensive manufactures, wbich in 1890 em- 
‘ jiloyed over 113,000,000 of capital, and produced more 
thau $23,000,000 of manufactured goods. The x>rineipal 
r - among these were corsets, steam - fitting and heating 

In 

property 
arid the 

Popdatioh (1880), 27,643 ; (1890), 
,996, of whom 22,281 were foreign- 
■m^Qmidr:ThB death-rate , in 190,0 
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aggregate length of 3000 feet of girders fell, this being 
one of the greatest disasters which e’ver occui'red to im 
engineering struetiire. Since that time greater atteutirm 
has lieen given to the lomling forces acting on ] nidges, to 
the determination of the severest .straiiiiiig actions, and to 
the best and most economical arrangement of material 
The genei’ai use of mild steel in place of wrought iron in 
bridge-work, involves niucli greater care in the selection 
and testing of the material The analysis of the secondary 
straining actions, bending and twisting dno to the local 
conditions in which, loads are applied to individual 
members, lias been worked out. With more complete 
luiorv, ledge of the straining actions engineers have greater 
confidence in design, and bridges have been l:)iiilt with 
spans approaching the theoretical limit possible for the 
material used. Lastly, with increase of size, more study 
of jnethods of erection has been necessary, and it is re- 
cognized that in large bridges facility of erection becomes 
a governing consideration in design. In materials other 
than iron or steel the greatest change has been the 
extension of the lise of ceriient concrete for foundations 
and substnietiires, and in some cases for the arches of large 
arched bridges. Goncrete strengthened by iron bars or a 
network of steel has also been used, and seems likely to be 
of considerable value. In metal bridges wrought iron has 
been replaced by mild steel-— a stronger, tougher, and 
better material Ingot metal or mill steel 'was sometimes 
treacherous -when first introduced, and accidents occiuTed, 
the causes of which were obscure. In fact, small differ- 
ences of composition or variation.s in thermal treatment . ;.'4 •, 
during manufacture involve relati vely large differences of . 
quality. No'w it is understood tliat i^are must bo taken 
in specifying the exact quality and in. testing the material ' ■ 
supplied. Structural WTought iron has a tenacity of 20 to 
2 2 1 tons per gq, in. in the direction of rolling, and an ; 

ultimate elongation of 8 or 10 per cent, in 8 inches. A':'-": ’ 

Across the direction of rolling the tenacity is about 18 
tons pei( square inch, and the elongation 3 per cent, in ■ - 
8 inches, Steel has only a small difference of quality in . , 

different directions. Tlmre is still coiitroverg 3 ^ as to what ■■■ ■•;■ ■ 
degree of Iiardness, or (which is nearly the same thing). I''/.;;' 
what percentage of carbon, can be ’permitted with safety 
in steel for structures. 

Tile qualities of steel used may be classified as follows : — rO Soft 
sfceei, liaviiig a tenacity of to 26 Ions ]»er sq. in., anti an 
elungation of 32 to 24 ]tcr cent, in 8 in. (b) Slodiuiu steel having 
a tenacity of 20 to 30 tons per sq. in., and 28 to 25 percent, elonga- 
tion. (c) Moderatt'Iy hard steel, having a tenacity of 30 to 34 tons 
per sq. in., and 20 per cent, elongation, (d) Hard steel, having a 
tenacity of 34 to 40 tons per s(]. in., and 10 ]')or cent, elongation. 

Soft steel is used for rivt ts always, anti soinotiines for the whole 
supcrstraciure of a bridge, but medium steel more generally for ’ 

tlie plates, angle bars, i:c., the tveiglit of the bridge being then ; < 

reduced by about 7 per cent, for a given factor of safety. Moderately 
hard steel has been used foi the larger niembors* of long span 
bridges. Hard steel, if used at all, is' used only for compression ■' AA- 

nienibers, ill which there is less risk of flaws extending than in rl;* 

tension members. With mediimi or moderately hard steel all - Ab'-:.V",''</f 

rivet holes should be drilled, or punched inch less in diameter > ; 

than the rivet and reamed out, so as to remove the ring of material , ; ; " ' 

sti’ained by the punch. . . b, •' ' 

The external forces acting on a 'bridge may be classified ; 

AS; ;lollews; : ■loadi, 

bridges, is taken to be the weight of a clense- crowd (about' . A. I' ■ ' , 
120 !l) per sq. ft.), or the weight of a heavily loaded' ^ y' 

10 to 25 tons on four wheels), while, for ’ ' ' V' i/’'. 

railwa.v hrid fyp.s is Hia wAicpbi- nf ... '' ; ' A.A- 


. J 
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BRIDGE S 


: Tl ■• 1 ’ tl : / r i 7-., ' ■• iV'‘ T‘‘'' stnkuig eonokaona from Hm results aro that tho 

a cuiVGu^ ul idgB tiie 'i/iign^ wxa ls rug to tlio radial IgejojiioDvo balance weights have a large cllect bi causing vibratioiij 
acceleration of the train. A^II. In some cases changes of next, tliat in certain cases the vibrations aie cumuIatiYCj 
temperature set up stresses etpiivalent to those in’orlueed greater than that due to any single inipacfe action’ 

liAf PYfprn-d 1nod " Generally: (1) At speeds less than 25 miles an hour there is not 

' ■' *' . ' * .1 -s .1 . much vibratiou. (2) The iiica’easa of deJlcction due to impact at^ 

In the earlier girder railway bridges the live load was taken to 40 or 50 miles ait liour is likely to roach 40 to 50 per ceiiG for 
1)0 etiuivalent to a unilbrni load of one ton per foot ruuforeacli girder spans of less than 50 ft. (3) This percentage decreases 


. , . line of way. At that time locomotives on railways of 4 ft. 

* S.^ in. gauge weighed at most 35 to 45 tons, and their 
length between buliers was siieh that the average load did not exceed 
one" ton per foot run. Trains of waggons did' not weigh nioro than 
three-quarters of a ton per foot run when most heavily loaded. Tho 
%velghts of engines and waggons are now greater, and in addition it 
is recognized tliat the coiu^entration of the loading under tiio axles 
gives rise to straining actions greater than those due to the same 
load uniibrnily distributed, A iiiodeni heavy English- tank loco- 
motive may weigh 47 tons with a length over bulfers of 30^- feet, 
and a wheel base of 16 feet. This corresponds to 1*53 tons per 
foot rim of engine length, American locomotives are lieavier. 
Tims, a consolidation oiigino and tender may weigh 126 tons, with 
a length over butlers of 57 feet, corresponding to an average load of 
2 ‘5 5 tons per foot run. In America long ore waggons are some- 
times used wdiich weigh loaded two tons per foot run. It is clears 
with such variation in weight aaid in its distribution, that some 
typical arrangement of loads must bo assumed representing in. 
given cases the worst to bo expected. Mr Waddell {Dd Fontibibs, 
New York, 1898) ju-oposcs to arrange railways in seven classes, 
according to the live loads which may be expected from the 
character of their traflic, and to construct the bridges in accord- 
ance with this <dassifi cation ; — .Eor the lightest class, he takes 
a locuiiiotivo and Lender of 93*5 tons, 52 feet between biilfcrs 
(average load = l'S tons per foot run), and for the heaviest, a 
locomotive and tender weighing 144*5 tons, 52 feet between buffers 
(averaga loatl = 2*77 tons per foot run). Waggons he assumes to 
■weigh foi* the lightest class 1*3 tons per foot run, and for the 
heaviest 1*9 tuns. Then he takes the live load for a bridge to 
coiivsist of two sucli engines, followed by a train of waggons covering 
the s{.)an. 

If a vertical load is imposed suddenly, but without velocity, wmrk 
' is done during dellection, and the deformation and stress are 
momentarily d<uible those due to the same load at rest 
ImpBct. structure, No load of exactly this kind is ever 

applied to a bridge. But if a load is so applied that the delleotion 
increases with speed, the stress is gu’eater than that due to a very 
gradually applied load, and vibrations about a mean position aro 
set up. The rails not being absolutely stmight and smootli, 
centrifugal and lurcliing actions occur which alter the distribution 
of the loading. Again,' iu])idly -changing forces, due to the moving 
parts of the engine which are unbalanced vertically, act on the 
bridge; and, lastly, inequalities of level at the rail ends gis’e rise 
to shocks. For all these reasons the stresses due to the live load 
are greater than those duo to the same load resting quietly on the 
bridge. This increment is larger on the liooriiig girders than on 
the main ones, and on short main girders than on long ones. The 
impact stresses depend so miudi on local conditions that it is 
ditiicult to fix what allowauco slioiild be made. Mr E, II. Stone 
{Tmns, Am., Boo. of Civil Engineers, xli. p. 467) collated some 
measurements of deneotion taken during ollicial trials of Indian 
hridg(3S, and found the increment of deflection due to iip pact to 
depend on the ratio of dead to live load. By plotting and 
averaging lie obtained the following results : — 

Excess of Eejkdion and straining Action of a moving Load over that 
due to a resting Load, 

Dead load in per cent, of ^0 30 40 1 50 ! 70 j 90 | 

total load 1 I 


■ 5'5' 4*01 1*6 0’ 


, Live load in per cent, of ^0 | go 10 

‘ total load I 

Batio of live to dead load 9 4 2*3 1*5 1*0 0*43 0*10 

'Excess of deflection and ' 

' stress due to moving load 23 13 S 5*5' 4*01 1*6 0*3 

per cent, ’ | 

'These results are for the centre deflections of main girders, but 
‘;Hy Stone infers that the augmentation of stress for any member, 
due to otituaes included in impact allowance, will be the same per- 
,, oentagOifor the same ratios of live to dead load stresses. Yalnable 


girder spans of less than 50 ft. (3) This percentage decreases 
rapitlly for^ longer spans, beconii.ng cJiout 25 per cent, for 75-feet 
spans. (4) The incre.ase ]H}r cent, of boom stresse.s due to impact is 
about the same as that of deflection ; that in web bracing bans is 
rather greater. (5) Speed of train produces no eflect on tkt?. ineaii 
delioction, but only on tlio maguitiuio of the vibrations. 

A purely empirical allowance for impact stresses has heum 
])roposcd, amounting to 20 per cent, of the live load stresses for 
floor stringers ; ,15 per cent, for floor cros.s girders; and for n min 
girders, 10 j>er cfint. for 40-foet .spans, and 5 per cent, for lOO-feisfc 
sx^aiLS. These percentages arc .‘idtled to the live load stresses. 

Tlie dead .load consists of the weight of main girders, flooring, 
and wind-bracing. It is almost always reckoned as uniform per 
foot run, though sometimes allowance should be made 
for the increase of weight towards the centre of the 
span. The weight of iiio bridge flooring depends on the type' 
adopted. Koiigldy, the weight of sleepers, rails, &c., is 0*25 toir 
per foot run for. each line of way, while the rail girders, cross 
giriiers, or troiighing weigh 0*15 to 0*25 ton. The weight of. 
main girders increases rapidly with the span, and there is for any 
typo of bridge a limiting s]>iiii beyond which the dead load streascs 
exceed the assigned limit of working stres.s. 

Let Wz be the total live load, lY/ the total flooring load on a 
bridge of span 1, both being comsidered for the ju'eseiit purpose ta ' 
he uniform per foot run. "'Let /j(1Yh-‘YL) bo the weight of main' 
girders designed to carry Wrb’^V/, but not tlieir own weight iu 
I addition. Then 

I W,- -f W/}(/;+/r-p/r , . .) 

will be the weight of main girders to carry YYi + IY/aud their own 
weight (Buck, Froe, IiiM, C. E, Ixvii. p. 331). IlJuce, 

Since in designing a bridge kn<iwn, /.'■{WreW/} can h« 

found from a provi.sional design in which the weight 'W^, is neglected. 
Tlic actual bridge must have tlie section of all niemlKu's greater 
than those in the provisional ilesign in the ratio /.;/(! -1:), 

Mr Watidell (JM Fontibus) givajs tho following convenient oin- 
pirioal relations. Lot '/Cj, w>j lie the weights of main girders per 
foot rim for a live load p per loot run and spans L, Then ' 

Now let vjf uf be the girder weights per toot run tor spans /j, A, 
and live Ioiid.s f per foot run, llien 

A partially rational approximate forinula for tlm weight of Innin 
girders is tlic following (IJnwin, Wronghk Iron Bridges and Moqfs^ 
1869, p. 40) : — Let W bo the total distributed load on a girder 
exclusive of its own weight, in tons ; W^, the weiglit of the girder ; , 
I, the span, iu ft. ; s, average stress, in tons, pur sq. in. on gro.ss 
section of members ; depth of girder at centre, in ft. ; r^Lttb 
of depth of girder to span. Then 

bi^SpSS 

where 0 is a const.-int for any ty])e of bridge. It is not easy to flx ' 
tho average stress s per sq. in. of gross section.. Hence the formula 
is more useful in the form 






from 1500 to ISOO for iron, and from 1200 to 1500 for steel bridges,^ ^ ' | 

/^=:6000 to 7200 for iron, and ^4600 to 6000 for .steel bridges. ‘ ‘I 

Much attention lias been given to wind action since the disaster j 

to the Tay Bridge in 1879. "As to the maximum wind jiressure on ‘ - , 1. ?Y‘ 


small plates mwmal to the wind, there is not much 
doubt. Anemometer observations show that pressures 




localities, and that oeeasionaliy higher pmsures are recorded In' , • 









exposed positions. Thus at Bidstone, Liverpool, •where tlio gaugt=i 
has a.11 exceptional exposure, a pressure of SO & per ft. has 
hem observed. In tornadoes, such as that at St Louis in 1896, 
it has been ealaiilated, from the stability of structures overturiied, 
that pressures of 45 to 90 lb per srp ft. must have been, reacheth 

A. S to anemometer pressures, it should be observed that tho re- 
corded pressure is made up of a positive front and iL(?gative (vacuum) 
back |>r0ssurc, but in structures tlie latter must bo absent or only 
partially developed. Great dilibrence of opinion exists as to 
whether on large surfaces tlio average, pressure per srj. ft. is as 
great as on small surfaces, sucli as auomometer plates. The 
ex])enme,nts of Sir B. Baker at the Borth Bridge showed that on 
a surface oO ft. x 15 ft. the intensity of pressure was less than on 
a siniikarly exposed aiieraometev plate. In the case of bridges 
there is the further dilliculty that some surfaces partially sliield 
other surfaces ; one girder, for instance, shields the girder behind 
it (see, £riL Assoc, 'Jleport, 1884). In 1881 ti conunittee of the 
Board of Trade decided that the maximum 'wind pressure on a 
vertical surface in Great Britain should be assumed in designing 
strutitures to be 56 lb per sq. ft. .For a ])late girder bridge of 
less licight than tlie train, the wind is to be taken to act on a 
surface equal to the projected area of one girder and tlie exjiosed 
part of a train covering the bridge. In the case of braced girder 
bridges, the wind ])ressure is taken as acting on a continuous 
surfaee extending from the rails to tlio to]* of the carriages, plus 
the vertical projected area of so much of one girder as is exposed 
above the train or below the rails. In addition, an allowance is 
made for pressure on the leeward girder according to a scale. The 
committee recommended that a factor of safety of 4 should be 
taken for wind stresses. For safety against overturning they 
considered a factor of 2 sufficient. In the ease of bridges not 
subject to Board of Trade inspection, the aUowaiice for '^vind 
]iressure varies in different cases. ]\Ir Shaler Smith allows 300 
ib j)er foot run for the pressure on the side of a train, and in 
addUion SO lb per sq. ft. on twice the vortical projected area of 
one girder, treating the pressure on the train as a travelling load. 
In the case of bridges of leSvS than 50 feet span he also provides 
strength to resist a pressure of 50 !b per sq. ft. on twice the vertical 
projection of one trus.s, no train being supposed to be on the bridge. 

For a long time engineersi held tlie convenient opinion 
that, if the total dead and live load stress on any section 
of a structui’e (of iron) did not exceed 5 tons per 
sq. in., ample safety was secured. It is no longer 
" qnjssible to design by so simple a rule. In an 
interesting address to the British Association in 1885, Sir 

B. Baker described the condition of opinion as to the safe 
limits of stress as chaotic, “ The old foundations/'’ he 
said, “are shaken, and engineers have not come to an 
agreement respecting the I’ebiiikling of tlie structure. The 
variance in the strength of existing bridges is such as to 
be apparent to tlie educated eye -Nvithout any calculation. 
In the present day engineers are in accord as to the 
principles of estimating the magnitude of the stresses on 
the inendiors of a structure, ]>iit not so in projiortioning 
the members to resist those stresses. The practical result 
is that a bridge which •would be passed by the English 
Eoa,rd of Trade w^oukl require to he strengthened 5 per 
cent, in some part.s and 60 per cent, in others, before it 
•would be accepted by the German Government, or by any 
of the leading railway companies in America.” Sir E. 
'Baker then described the results of experiments on re- 
petition of stress, and added that, “hundreds of existing 

- bridges wliich carry twenty trains a day with perfect 
safety would break down quickly under twmnty trains an 
. hour. This fact "was forced on my attention nearly?- t'wenty- 
' tiva years ago by the fracture of a number of girders of 
ordirimry strength under a five-minutes’ train service.” 

Practical experience taught engineers that though 5 tons per 
>• .sq* i^* fpr iron, or toms per sq. in. for steel, was safe or more 
tkm safe for long bridges with large ratio of dead to live load, it 
, was not safe for short ones in which the stresses arc mainly clue to 
'Ifv^^ load /the -^veight of the bridge being small. The experiments 
pf Wohler, repeated by Bauschinger, Sir B. Baker, and others, 

, show that, the breaking stress of a bar i.s not a fixed quantity, but 
depends mi the range of variation of stress to wliich it is subjected, 
^'■ ;jfthat"vamtimi is repeated a very largo mimbor of times. Let 

-1)0 the breaking strength of a bar per unit of section, when it 
' ' Is loaded once gradually to breaking. This may be termed the 
breaking strength. ' Let be the breaking strength of 
the bai'* When subjected to stresses varying from kmux^ to k^iw 


alternately and repeated an iudefinitely great number of tiroes ? 
krni:n>' is to 1)0 reckoHcd + if of the same kind a.a and if of 

the opposite kind (tension or thrust). The range of stress is 
therefore - k^nin ^ , if the stresses (ive both of the .same kind, and 
kjnax' If "they urd ol opposite, kinds. Let A =: zz- 

the range of stress, where A is always positive. Then lYoliler’s 

results agree closely with the rule, 

Xw=|+ v'lK--» -iK), 

where n is a constant wdiieh varies from 1*3 to 2 in various 
qualities of iron and steel. For ductile iron or mild .steel it may 
be taken a.s 1*5. For a statical load, range of stre.ss nil, A = d, 
A/irtrc. =K3 the statical breaking stress. Fora bar .so placed that 
it is alternately loaded aiul tlie load removed, A— and l\nax>^ 
0*6 K. For a bar subjected to alternate tension and compression 
of equal amount, A = 2 /,«,//.- and I'mttx- = 0 *33Jx. The safe W’orking 
.stress in these different eases is knax- divided by the factor of 
safety. It is sometimes .said that a bar is fatigued ” by repeated 
straining. The real nature of tlie action is not well understood, 
but the word fatigue may be used, if it is not considered to hnidy 
more than that the breaking stress under repetition of loading 
diminishes as the range of variation increases. 

It was pointed out as early as 18(59 (Unwin, IVroicgM-Iroii 
liridges and Roofs) that a rational method of fixing the 'ivorking 
stress, .so far as knowledge went at that time, would he to make 
it depend on the ratio of live to dead load, and in sucli a %vay 
that the factor of safety for the live load .stresses was double tliat 
for the dead load .stresses. Let A be the dead load and B the 
live load, producing stress in a bar ; p = B/A the ratio of live to 
dead load ; the safe working limit of stress for a bar subjected to 
a dead load only and / the safe working stress in any other ease. 
Then ' " 

f-- f = f ^ 

The following table gives values of /so computed on the assump- 
tion that /j = 71 tons per sq. in. for iron and 9 tons per sq. in. for 
steel. 

fVerhing Rtress f(yr covibined Dead and Live Load, Factor of 
Bafeii! twice as great for Live Load an for Dead Load, 




l-rp 

l-r^p 

Values of/, tons per sq. in. i 


‘ p 

Iron. 

Mild Steel. 

All dead load . 

0 : 

1-00 

7 '5 

9'0 i 


•25 

0-83 

6*2 

7-5 


•33 

0*78 

5*8 

7*0 


•50 

0*75 i 

f>*6 

6*8 


*66 

0-71 i 

5*3 

6*4 

Live load =I)ead load 

1*00 

0*6(5 1 

4-9 

5-9 


2*00 

0-60 

4*5, 

5*4 : 


4*00 

0*56 

4*2 

5*0 

All live load 

cc 

0*5)0 

. 3*7 ■. 

4*5 ' 


Bridge sections designed by this rule differ little from those 
designed by forniubn based directly on Wohler’s experiments. 
This rule has been revived in America, and appears to be incroas- 
ingly relied on in bridge- designing. (See Trans, Am, Soc, C, E, 
xli. p, 156.) 

Weyrauch and Launhardt’s method, based on an empirical 
expression for Welder’s law', lias been much used in bridge 
designing (see Rtog. Inst. O. E. Ixiii. p. 275). I.et t be the 
statical hreahing strength of a bar, loaded once gradually up do 
fracture (^=: breaking load diAuded by original area of section) ; u 
the breaking strength of a bar loaded and unloaded an iudeiinitely 
great number of times, the stress varying from n to 0 alternately 
(this is termed the primitive strength) ; and, lastly, let s be the 
breaking .strength of a bar subjected to an indefinitely gi'eat 
number of repetitions of stresses equal and opposite in sign (tension 
and thrust), .so that the stress ranges alternately from s to ~ s. 
This is teiined the vibration strength. Wohler’s and Bauschinger’s 
experimen'fcs give values of / % and s, for some materials. If a 
bar is subjected to alternations of stress having the range A== 
/max- “/witt*? then, by Wohler’s law, the bar Aviil ultimately break, if 
■ ■ ■■ . ... ■ . .. ' ■,* v (I)'.'.'. 

where F is some unknown function. Launliardt found that, for ' 
stresses (dways of -the same kind, F -fr>^ax • ) approximately 
agreed with experiment. For stresses of diiTereiit kinds Weyrauch 
toimd F=?: (^^ - s)/(2'W - s -fnax-) to be similarly approximate. How 
=0} where ^ is *f or - according as the stresses are , 
of the same or opposite signs. Putting the values of F in (1) and ' ; ■ 
solving iorfmaz-f we get for the breaking stress of a bait subjected 
to repetition of varying stress, 


bridges 


375 


fm 


'.I’ ^ [Stresses of opposite sign.] 

Tlic working, stress in any case is /,„,car. ^iivided by a factor of 
safety. Let tJiat factor be 3. Then 'Wohler’s results for iron and 
Bauschinger’s for steel give the following equations for tension or 
thrust 


Iron, working stress, /= 4*4 ( 1 


wSteel, 


:o-87 


.V) 

+ 1^). 


In these equations f/>is to have its -f- or - value according to the 
case considered, Eor shearing stresses the Avorkiiig stress may 
have O’S of its value for tension. The following table gives 
values of the working stress calculated hy these equations : — 

IForklng Stress for Tensio/i or Thrust h/ Laimhardt and 
J Fey ranch Forrmda. 



4 > 

i + t- 

Workiiig 
tons jie 

Iron. 

Stress/j 

sq. in. 

Steel. 

All dead load . 

1-0 

1*5 

6*60 

8*80 


0*75 

1-375 

6*05 

8*07 


0*50 

1*25 

5*50 

7*34 


0*25 

1*125 

4*95 

6*60 

All live load . 

O’OO 

1*00 

4*40 

5*87 


-0-25 

0*875 

3*85 

5*14 


-0*50 

0*75 

3*30 

4*40 


-0*75 

0*625 ' 

2*75 

3*67 

Etpial strcvsses 4- and -- 

-1*00 

0*500 

2*20 

■ 2*93' 


To compare this with the previous table, </^=(A4-B)/A= 1 -Pp. 
Exc(3pt when the limiting stresses are of opposite sign, the two 
tiibles agree very -well. In bridge work this occurs only in some of 
the bracing bars. 

It ivS a matter of discixssion \vheiiier, if fatigue is allowed for by 
the Weyrauch method, an additional allowance should be made for 
impact. There was no impact in Wohler’s experinieiits, and there- 
fore it would seem rational to add the impact allowance to that 
for iatigiie ; but in that case the bridge sections becomcj larger than 
experience shows to be necessary. Some engineers escape this 
•liliiculty by asserting that Wohler’s results are not applicable to 
bridge work. They reject the allowance for fatigue (that is, the 
elfcct of repetition) and design bridge members for the total dead 
and live load, plus a large allowaiiice for impact varied according to 
some purely empirical rule. (See Waddell, I)e Pontihus, p. 7 . ) N ow 
in ap[)lying Wohler’s law, for any bridge member is found for 
the maximiiia possible live, load, a live load wliich thoiigli it may 
.sometimes come on the bridge and must therefore bo provided for, 
is not tiie usual live load to 'which the hridge is subjected. Hence 
the range of stre.ss, -fniuv, -froin which the working stre.ss is 
deduced, is not the ordinary range of stress which is repeated a 
practically inti nite number of times, but is a range of stress to which 
the bridge is subjected only at comparatively long intervals. 

Hence practically it appears pro- 
bable that the allowance for 
fatigue made in either of the 
tables above is sufficient to cover 
the ordinary ejects of impact 
also. 

English bridge - builders are 
somewliat hampered in adopting 
rational limits of working stress 
by the rules of the Board of 
Trade. Hor do they all accept 
the guidaiice of Wohler’s law. 
The following are some examples 
of limits adopted. For the l>uf- 
ferin Bridge (steel), the .work- 
ing stress "Was taken at 6*5 tons 
per sq. in. in bottom booms and 
diagonals, 6 *0 tons in top booms, 
5*0 tons in verticals and long 
compression members. For the 
Stanley Bridge at Brisbane, the 
limits wore 6*5 tons per sq. in. 
in compression boom, 7 ‘0 tons in tension boom, 5 '0 tons in vertical 
struts, 6*5 tons in diagonal ties, 8*0 tons in "wind bracing, and 6*5 
tons in cross and rail girders. In the new Tay Bridge the limit of 
stress is generally 5 tons per sq. in., but in members in which the 
stress changes sign 4 tons per sq. in. 

Let a girder, supported at the ends, carry a fixed load W at m 
from the right abutment. The reactions at the abutments are 
Ux^Wmll and The shears on vertical sections 

to the left and right oY the load are Ej and -K*, and the dis- 



Fig. 1. 






tribution of shearing force is given by two rectangles (Fig, 1)^ ' 
Bciidiiig uioment increases uniformly from either abnbneiit to tliea 
load, at which the bending moment is M==Ikj?n>==:R,j (/•- ■/»). Tim 
distribution of bending moment is given by tin? ordl- 
iiatea of a triangle. ext let the girder carry a Strainings 
uniform load lo per foot run (Fig. 2). The total load nciion. 
the imctioiis at almtmonts, 

distribution of shear on vertical sections is given hy the ordinates 
of a sloping line. The greatest 
bending moment is at tlie centre 
and =Mc=|«;Z“. At an^ point 
ir from the abutment, the bend- 
ing moment Is 
an equation to a jiaraboia. 

Let a uniform ti*ain weighing 
per foot run advance over a 
girder of span 2e, from the left 
abutment. When it covers the 
girder to a distance a; froni the 
centre (Fig. 3) tlu3 total load Is 
; the reaction at B is 

E;-, = 'w{c -h x) X ™ (c 4- ;r)-, 

4c 4c 

wdiich is also the shearing force Fig. 2. 

at 0 for that position of the 

load. As the load traveds, the shear at the head of the train will 
be given by the ordinates of a parabola having its vertex at A, 

and a maximum = - ^n.'l 
B at B, If idle load travels the 

reverse way, the shearing force 
at the head of the train is given 
by the ordinates of the dotted 
parabola. The greatest shear 
at 0 for any position of tlie ■ 
load occurs when the head of;, 
the train is at C. For any ; 
loadj? between C and B wilT 
increase the reaction at B and 
therefore the shear at C by 
part of }), but at the sanic 
time will diminish the shear 
Pig. 3, at G by tlic whole of p. Tlie , 

web of a girder must resist the 
maximum shear, and, with a travelling load like a railway trail), 
this is greater for jiartial tlian for coin[)lel:o londing. Generally a 
girder supports both, a dead and a live load. The distribiition 
of total shear, dne to a dead load per foot mn and a travelling 
load wi per foot run, is showni in Fig. 4, arranged so that tlie 
dead load sliear is added to the inaximuru travelliiig load shear of 
the same sign. 

'Ill the case of girders ■with braced webs, the tension bars of 
which are not adapted to resist a 
thrust, another circumstance due 
to the position of the live load I 
must be considered. For a train | 
advancing from the left, the travel- 
ling load shear in the left half j 
of tin* span is of a difierent sign ! 
from that due to the dead load. 

Fig. 5 shows tlio maximum shear 
at vertical sections due to a dead 
and travelling load, tho latter ad- 
vancing (Fig. 5, a) from the left and (Fig. 5, 1^) Irom the right 
abutment. Comparing the figures it will be seen that over a dis- 
tance fc near the middle of the girder tho shear changes sign, 

according as the load advances 
from tlie loft or tin* right. The 
bracing bars therefore for tbis 
part of the girdei’ must be 
adapted to rcsi.st cither tension 
^'or/ thrustt;- Further.^ :'Tlie7raiige^''i 
■of 'stress To, which' ^ilfoy i ■ arC' ;; siib- 
jectod is tlie sum of the stresses 
due to: the load advancing from 
the left or tlie right. In find 
the greatest'-shear' 
concentrated loads at fixed dis- 
tsuices, let the loads advance 
from the left abutment, and let 
0 be the section at wdiich Mie. 
shear is required (Fig. 6). ' The 
greatest shear at C may occur 
with Wj at G. If Wx passes, 
Pig, 5, beyond 0, the shear at G will 

probably be greatest w>'heix Wa ia 
at C. Lei R be the refuiltant of the loads on the bridge wdien 
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pniall diytaiice ii 3 the neigh boiirhooi I of 0 , then a rei-y .small dis- 
placement of the loads will permit the fuliilment of the condi- 
tion. Hence tlie criterion for the po.sifcioii of the loarls whicli 
inakeB the moment at 0 greatest is tliisi : one load must; bo at C, 
and the other loads 

roust hfMlistribiited, so =- — ^ W« W 2 

tliat this aTCKige loada a C3 <!> Ci C O i Q. B 

per foot on . either side- ^ — ^rr-:nrrr — 

of 0 (the load at C ! | • ’ 

being neglected) are ''j | | ‘ I;- 

nearly equal. If the — -Ab..., 

loads are very unequal i 1 a 

ill magnitude or dis - b- ^ 

tance tliis condition j ! , 

inay be satisfied for U — •-->! 

move than one position Fig. 10 . 

of the loads, but it is 

not diliicult to a.scertain which position gives tlieinaxiniuiu nionieiit. 
Generally one ol' the largest of tlie loads must be at C witli as 
many others to right and Jeft as i.s consistent witli that condition. 
Fig. *11 sliows the ctirre of bending moineiit under one of a series 
oftrarelling loads at h.xed distances. Let W.j, W .5 traverse 
the girder from the left at fixed distances n, 5. For the position 
shown tlie distribution of bending moment due to Wj is given by 
ordinates of the triangle A'CB' ; that due to ^Y .2 by ordinates of 
A'HiV ; and that duetto W., by ordinates of A'EIF. Tlie total 
moment at Wj, due to three loacls, is the siiiu ?nGH- ?nn + mi 9 of the 
intercepts which the triangle, sides cut off from the vortical under 


VYj is at G. Then the reaction at B and shear ac C is Ka.//. 

let the loads aclvimco a distance so that comes to 0. Theu 

the she.ar at 0 is 
^ r- : ■ ■ Q' ' ' -It (l) j l ^ \i phlri 

^ i * any reaction d a,t Ib 

W$ j Wi* W3 due to any additional 

A C]\ iff;;; 3 , load which has come 

the girder during 
I I , iBO.vement The. 

' ■ • shear will therefore he 

• -lu ^ - i-jn — d increased by liriiiging 

Ws to C, if ' ' 

H.«vd + d>Wi 

Fio-db ' and d is geiieTally 

small and negligible. 

riiis result is modified if the action of the load near tlie seeti on is 
distributed to the braeiiig intersections hy mil and cross girders. 

In -Fig. 7 the action of W is dis- • 

tribiited to A and B hy the lloor-**’ \ ^ 7\ 

ing. Then the loads at A and \ / \ 

I:> are W(p - ad/p and \ / \ 

IN’ow let b (Fig. S) be the section \ / \ 

at which the greatest shear is Crl \ 

reqidredj and let the loads ad- Aw -^-x sJ iS 

vanee from the left till W-j is at ! I 

0. If K is the resultant of the 

loads then oh the girder, the rc' Fi;v 7. 

iictum at B and .shear at 0 is Rn/A 

But the shear may be greater when W-j i.s at C, In that ease the 
shear at G becomes + if «>p, and }i{n-ba)ll 

q- if a cp. If ire neglect d, then the shear inereasos by 

nioving W 2 if in the first casej and if 'Rajl:>Wia/p 

in the .second case. 

For the greatfist heiiding inoinent due to a travelling live load, 
let a load of ?a])er foot run advance from the left abutment (Fig. 9), 
and let its centre be at x from the left abiitinent. The reaction 
at B is 2w:€~/ 1 md the bending moment at any section C, at m 
from the left, abutment, is ?n)A ivhieli incimses as a; im 

creases till the .span is covered, llciice, for uniform travelling 


loads, the bending niomcnts are groaiest lyhen the loading is conn 
plote. In thfit case the loads on either side of 0 are proportional 
to Tfh and I ”■ 'fii, lu the case of a series of travelling loadvS at fixed 
diritauoes apart passing over tho girder from the lefL let Wj, 
W 2 (Fig. 10 jj at di.staijces w and from the left abutment he 
their resultants on either side of G. Then the reaction at B is 
The bending moment at G ia 

•ft/r — insT , rur i + 


Wj. As the loads move over thtv girderj the points C, D, E describe 
the parabolas Mj, j^l^, hbj, the jidddle ordinates of wliich are .jrWp^ 
and If tiioae are llivst drawn it is easy, for any ])Osl- 

tion of the loads, to draw- the lines B'O, BT), BIF, and to find the. 
sum of the intercepts ivliich is the total beiiding moment under a load. 
The loiver portion of the figure is the ctiwe of bending 'moments 
under the leading load. Till "Wq has advanced a distanccA:. only one 
loadm oil the girder, and the curve A"F gives bending moments due 
to W I only ; as Wj advances to a distance a q- 6 , two loads are on the 
girder, and the curve FG gives moments due to 'W’l and \VL, GB'" 
is the curve of niumeuts for all three loads q- tVy q- 

Fig. 12 show.s maximum bending moment curves for an extreme 
ease of a short bridge with very unequal loads. The three lightly 
dotted parabolas are the curves of maximum momojit for each of 
the loads taken separately. The three heavily dotted curves are 
curves of maximum nioiunnt under each of the loads, for the three 
loads passing over the bridge, at the given distances, from left to 
right. As might he expected, the moments are greatest in this 
case at the sections under Ihe IS-ton load. The heavy continuous ' 
line gives the last-mentioned curve for the reverse direction oi' 
passage of the loads. 

With short bridges it< is best to draw the curve of maximum 
bending niomcuts for some assumed typical sot of loads in the w'ay 
just described, and to design the girder accordingly. For longer - 
bridges the funicular ]jolygoxi affords a method of deteriuinlng 
maximum handing moments which k perluips more convenient. 
But very great accuracy in drawing this curve is unnecessary, 
because the polling stock of railways varies so much that the > 
precise magnitude and distribution of the loads which will piasS ovet' , ' 
a bridge cannot be known. AH that can be done is |o assiimo h 
set of loads lll^ely to produce somewhat severer straining thto \ 


If the load.^ are moved a dLstance Xc to the right, the bending 
moment becomo.s 

M + AJl = - m) + f 1 - \ 


Am = - m) - ui, 

and this is positive or the bending moment iocreases. if 

■ or 

^ if Wi/w > Wo/(? - 5/3). 

D But these are the 

'?S|j »3il8Q£MaQa> - : ■ : ../S,' ■-:wera|;e/;loaas:_.;;]jcr; 

«* foot run to the loft 
' I - ! J I and right of C. 

. 1 , , Hence, if the aver- 

j ' ‘ i age load to the left of 

' ' L ‘ m ' 1 t section is greater 

f “• -r.-i-m-'i tiijjj, to the 

" ; ' , t right, the beudiug 

' ' 5 . ' j.' fcion will he increased 

^•V ' ^ by moving the loads 

t ^ A 1 a , ' right, and ime 

Hence the .maximum bending moment at 0 for a series of 
.'tmtollinV Iqade wil} occur -when the average load m the same on 
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and very unequal loads, a parabola, can be found wMeli iiidntlos 
the curve of niaxiinum moments. This parabola is tlie curve of 
maximum nioineiits for a travelling load uniform per foot riui. 
Let uh bo the load per loot run which wmuM produce tlie maxi- 
inuru moments represented h}' this parabola. Then may ho 
termed liio uniform load per foot erpii valent to any assumed set of 
concentrated loads. Mr Alrnddcll lias calculated table.s of such 
equivalent uniform loads. But it is not difficult to find >u\, an- 
prox imaloly ei longh i or practi cal purposes, very simply. Experience 


I5jf,pns 


» tons 


lOjtons 



Fig: 12. 

shows that (a) a parabola having the same ordinate at the 
(^cnlre of the span, or (/;) a j»a.rabohi having the same ordinate 
at onoapiarter span ns the curve of niaximimi nioinonis, agrees 
witli it clo.sely enough for ]>raorioal do.sigiiing. A eritcriun already 
given shows ilie position of any set of loacLs which Avill produce 
the greatest bending moment at the centro of the bridge, or at 
one>(|uarter .span. Let M^. and M,j. he those moments. At a 
Si^etioii distaait a* from the centre of a girder of span 2^, the bend- 
ing moment due to a uniform load iCe per foot run is 


M: 


■ (e-..) (wKv). 


Tiitl ing .e = 0, for the centre sc(dion 


.and putting a'™ Lx for section at quarter span 

__ 3?Cg.:“ 

"““s 




From these equations a value of u\, can be ob lamed. Then the 
lu'idgo is designed, so far as tlie direct stresses arc com'crucd, for 
bending moments due to a niiirorin dead load and the uniform 
equivalent lo;i.d vq.. 

Ill dealing with the sctioii of tr.ivelling Ioiid.s much ass isbinee 
may be obiaiiuMl using a line tennedi an w/luenco line. Suoli 
a line ha.s for absci.s.sa the distance of a load from one end of a 
girder, and for ordinate the bending nioineni or shear at ;iiiy 
given section, or on any member, duo to that load. Generally the. 
influence line i.s draivii for unit load. In Fig. 13 let AIE he a 



Fig. 13. 

girder supported at the ends and let it be required to investigate 
' the bending moment at 0^ due to unit load in any position on the 
gitder. When the load is at E', the reaction at B' is mjl and the 
^ Jpfoment at 0' Is ’which will be reijkoncd positive, when 

^ resists a tendency of the right-hand part of the girder to turn 


coimtcr - doclavise. Projecting A'F'cyB' on l:o the horixontfil 
iB, take tlie moment at C of unit load at F. if 

tins process is repeated for ail positions of the load, we get the 
iniliience lino AGB for the licnding moment at 0. The area, A(4|i 
is termed tiie influence area. The greatest iiujinont CG at C is . 
.r(?--rc)/7. To use this line to invoslugatc the maximum juoineut 
at G due to a series of travelling loads at hxed distam.'es, let 
I’l.PplL, . . . ])G the loads wdjich at llie nuniiciit considcrod are 
at distances nq, n?.n, . . . from tla^ left abutment. Set off tliose 
distances along AB and let -//j, . . . be the eorrespoud- 

iiig ordinates of the inliiu-ucc curve, (n = ty’) on tlic verticals 
under the loads. Then the inoment at C due to nil the 
load.s is 

]^l-?yvrtK//ud . . . 

The posiliou of the loads wliidi givc=! llic greatest moment, 
at G may 1)c sotilcd In/ the crifcrioii given above, hfor a 
uniform trayelling load V per foot of span, eonsnlcr a small 
interval F/r™ Ace on vide, b the. load is a-Am. Tlui moineiit; 
due to this, at 0, is re)A/u//. But m 

the area of the stri[» liy/i/c, Unit i.s yA???. Hciici* ihe moincut 
of the load on Aw, at G is W]fAm.. and the inoiueiit oi‘ n uni- 
form load, over any purlioii of the girder is w x the area of ;; 
the mtlucnco curve under that If the scales are so 

chosen tliat a inch rejireseiits one inch Ion of moment, and ; 
h inch represents one foot of span, and w is in tons per foot 
rum then ab is the unit: of area in uioaHiiriiig the intlueiice 
curve. 

If tlic load is can’iod by a rail girder (.stringer) with ^ 
cross girders at the intersections of hraeiug and lioo.m, its 
elfect is distributed to the bracing intersections D'E' (Fig. 
li), and the ]iart of the influence line for that bay (panel) is 
altered. dPitli unit load in the j msitioii sho vrn, the load at 
D' is ip~- ii)/pf and that at E" is n/p. The moment of the 
load at G is -x)ll-n{p-n}ljh This is Iho equation to the 


\ 


dotted line IDS (Fig. 13). 

If the unit load is at I' 
is mjl, positive if 
the shearing stress 
resists a. iciideiK;y 
of the part of the 
girder on tlie rig] it 
to move ujiw.'irds : 
set up Ff = yw// (Fig. 
l.o) on ihc Vertical 
luider the load. Re- 
peating the process 
for other positions, 
wo get the inliueiice 
line AG MB, for the 
shear at 0 duo io 
unit load anywhere 
on tlie girder. 

GO = .c/7 and 
C.II - (7 - a')/7. 


the reaetion at IV and the shear at (V 



Fig. 1h 


TJie linos AG, HB are parallel. If the load is in the. bay DT/ 
and is carried by a rail girtler whieli distributes it lo cross girders 
at I)' Eh the part of tlier iullucncc lino under this bay is M to red. 
Let % (Fig. 16) be the distance of the load from IJ', r-i the 



distance of from the left ahutnient, and p the length of a Lay; 
The loads at D', .E, due to unit weight on the rail girder baW. 
{ 2 )~n)jp and njp. The reaction at B" is {(p ''n)xi+n{£i-rp)}j 2 ^li 
Tlie shear at 0' is the reaction at B' less the load at E.", tHat is 
{K^i which is the equation to the line BH (Fig, 15); , 
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' r ■ ; ■' , , Clf arly, the dis^trlbution of the I oad by the rail irjler eoi 

fj h: ' ' iiltcris'tlie »lisirihtitimi of 4ieai‘due to a load bay 

' the sfoiiou coii.sldered tie.s. Tlie total 




Fig. 16. 


tirder;,ephsi4*et’aB 
ill whfek 
hear duo to u series oj;' 
loads F^, r,j, . . . at 
distances 'jH.j, ■ . * 
from tlio left abut- 
ment, //i, v/.j, . . . 
lu'iiig the ordinates 
of '"^tlic inJlnenee 
curve under the 
loads, i:s . 

S=:Pi?/,hF,7/,-f . . . 

Generally, the 
greatest shear S at G 
will o<.anir when the 
longer of the seg- 
nionts into which 0 
divides the girder is 
fully loaded and the- 
other is unloaded, 
the leading load be- 
ing at C. If th e loads 


are very imcc|nal or niiefiually spaced, a trial or two will detenniiie 
wiiieh/positiou gives the greatest value of S. The greatest shear 
, at O' of tlie opposite sign to that due to the loading of the Imiger 
segiumit occurs with the shorter segment loaded. For a imi- 
ddrmly-distributed load per foot run the shear at C is le x the 

■ area' of the inllueiiee curve under tlie sef^ueiit covered by the loadp 
• attention being paid to tlio sign of the area of the cuiu’-e. If the 

load rests directly on the main girder, the greatest + and shears 
at C will he w x AGO and - w x CHB. But if the load is, distri- 

■ buted to the bracing intersections by rail and cross girders, then 

the shear at C' ‘will be greatcvst when the load extends to N, and 

vaiiie.s wxADN and 

Influence lines were described by Friinkei, Der Oivilmgenuiir^ 

■ 1B76. See also Ilandbiich der higenimr-whsenschaften^ vol, in eh. 
x.y 1882, and Levy, La s/jd'ique graphique, 1886, There is a iisehil 

' paper by ITof. G. F. Swain (Trans, Am„ (7. A/, xvii., 1887), 

•; and another L. M. Hoskins (Proe, Am, Soc, G, K xxv.,- 1890), 

;,\c Another method of investigating the maximum shear at a 
; section due to any distribution of a travelling load has been given 
. by, Prof* H. T. Eddy (Tmns, Am, Soc, 0, xxii., 1890). Let 
ff (Fig* 17) represent in magnitude and position a load W, at x 
: .’tivS -b abutment, on a girder AB of span L Lay off If, hj, 

'' ; t ' ■ homontal ami etpial to 1. J oiii / and lj to % and Z:. Draw* 

, ^ " verticals at A, B. and join %o. Obviously %o is horizontal and 

' ' Also or W(Z~*a;)/Z, which is the 
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' Fig. 17. 


Mni:, I), SO that its distance from the left 

is (G+U. Draw a vortical at D, intersecting //j, in. 
M f.y. Thm qr/7v:==:hlihg.. or ^Moh is the 

mon at AA’^mshear at an}^ point of ABj, for the new position 
§ load; Eimilariy, W(is+ 0?.)/^ is the shear oh BB, Tim 
9En ft shear is given by the partially-shaded rectangles. 

B lication of. this method to a series of loads Prof, EddVs 

bridge pf many spans,.' there is a length of span 
. tholbridge lea.st The cost of- abutments. 
pra^tii(mlly indopehdei^^ length of span 


y file* 


of 0110 span, and L the length of the bridge between abutments, 
'ilien, ')? -’L77 nea.rly. Cost of piers {n - 1}F. Cost of main girders 
’ The cost oi“ a pier will not vary inatorklly with the span 
adopted. It fle])euds inaiiily on the clmracRU' of the fomidfitlous 
and lieight at wliicli the bridge is carried. The cost of the iimhi 
girders for oin‘ spcJi will vary nearly as the .square of the span for 
any given tjjxi of girder and intensity of live load. Tluit is, iA~aP, 
where « is a- constant. Hence the total cost of that part of Ihc ' 
hridgeW'liichvariesvvitlitl'iespanadoptedis— 

{-a-l}P + na/- 
L?//-r + Lo-7. 

Biffereutiating and equaling to ze]*o, the cast is lua.st wTum 
dG L? 

P==r/i2 = G:' 


0== 


that .is, when the co.st of one pier is equal to the cost erected of tlie 
main girders of one span. Sir Guildford Molesworth puts tliis in a. 
oonvenient but less exact form. Led; Q- be the cost of siij ierstructiire ' 
of a lOO’fcet span erected, and P tlie cost of one pier with its pro- 
tection. Then the economic span is 7=100 ,^/P/vT.t. 


Arched , 
bridges^ 


All the earlier arched bridges w-ere a.l’ imusoiiry or briclv- 
work, so built tliat they could he treated as blockw'ork 
striictui'es composed of rigid voussoirs. The stability of 
such structures depeiids on the p^osition of the line of 
pressure in relation to the extraclos and in trad os of the 
arch ring. Generally the line of pre.ssiiro lies within the 
middle half of the dcjith of tlie arch ring. In finding the 
line of pressures .some principle .such as the 
principle of least action innst be. used in de- 
termining the reactions at the crown and spriiig- 
ings. For an elastic arch of metal there is a complete theory, 
but it is diliicult, and there is always some doubt as to 
the validity of some, of the as.suniptions which must be 
made. If hinges are introduced at crown and spiingings, 
the calculation of the stresses in the arch ring becomes, 
simple, as the line of pressures must pas.s through the 
hinges. Such hinges have been u.sed not only for metal 
arches, hut in a modified form foj- juasonry and concrete- 
arches. Three cases therefore arise: (a) The. arch is. 
rigid at crown and springing.s ; (6) the arch is two- 
hinged (hinges at springings).* (c) the arch is three-hinged 
(hinges at crowii. and springings). For an eiemeiitary 
account of the theory of arches, liinged or not, reference^ 
ma}^ he made to a paper by Mr IL M. hlartiu (Proc, List. 

C. m, vol. xedi. p. 462) ; and for that of the elastic arch, to- 
a }>aper by Mr A, E. Young {Proc, Inst. G, E, vol cxxxi. 
p.323). 

In Geniianjr three hinged arches of masonry and concrete Iiave 
been built, up to 150 feet vspan, with iniicli economy, and the 
calculations being simple, an engineer can venture to 'work closely 
to the dimensions retpiired b}’- theory. For hinges, Mr Liebhraud, 
of Stuttgart, use.s sheets of lead about one inoli thick extending, 
over the middle third of the depth of the voiissoir joints, the rest 
of the joints being^ left open. A.s the lead is plastic this constniction 
is virtually an articulation. If th.e pressixre on the lead is uniformly 
varying, the centre of pressure must be within the middle third of 
the width of the load ; that is, it cannot deviate from the centre of ■ 
the voussoir joint by more than one-eighteenth of its depth. In 
any caso the po.sition of the line of pressures is confined at the load 
articulations within very narrow limits, and ambiguity as to the 
stresses is greatly diminished. The restricted area on which the 
pressure acts at the lead joints involves greater intensity of stress 
than has been usual in arched bridges. In the TYiirtemberg 
hinged arches limit of stress of 110 tons per square footw’as' 
allowed, while in the unhinged arches at Cologne and Cohleiitz the 
limit was 60 to 60 tons per square fmt {Armales des Fonts et ' 

Glimssies^ 1891). At Eeohtenstein a bridge of two concrete arches • 7,^ 7 
has been constructed, span 75 J- feet, with lead articxilations : . 'Y 

■width of arch 11 feet; depth of arch at crown and springing 2d ^ 7 G 
and 2’96 feet tespeetively. The stresses were calculated to be 16, j 
17, and 12 tons per square foot at crown, joint of rupture, ana ' 
springing respectxyely. At Cincinnai!, a concrete arch of 70 feet ■ ’ ' ■ . ' 
span has been built, with a rise of 10 feet. ■ The concrete Is * re- ' X’ 
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B.ee(ni 1 :ly sf.col a, relies of great span liaVo beeii constmcted, partly 
beeanrio tlu^y iiavo a fjetter tippearaiice than girder Inidgen, bnt 
niaiid} becanse they eiin be erected witho'ut ialse works, ilio' first 


, ariiple 

Washington Britigo over the llarlein river, Kew York, niay be men- 
tioned (see Plato). It lias a length of 2375 feet, ivitli a roadway SO 
feet in widUi, 133 feet above the river. Two principal arches are 
5 1 0 feet span, Sjiringing from graiute piers. Each steel aroli has six 
rihs resting on steel pins 34 inches long and 18 mches in dianxeter, 
carried on steel bexirings. The lihs, of a nearly nniforin depth of 
13 feet, are formed of a web plate and fliinges of steel plate. The 
Niagara arched Railway Bridge, replacmg a suspension bridge, was 
erected without sto}>]>ing the traffic. The span is 550 feet and the 
rise 114 feet. Tiie hinges arc formed of two steel castings. Between 



the convex face of the upper and concave face 6 f the lower casting 
are 45 segmental rollers set radially to the centre of movement. 
The pressure on the rollers is one ton per lineal inch. The 
Clarahit Via.duct ca/nies the railway near St Elour, in the Cantal 
Doparnnent, Praneo, at 420 feet above low water. The deepest 
part of the valley is crossexl by an arch of 541 feet span, and 213 
feet rise. The bridge is similar to tluit at Oporto, also designed 
l»y kir Scyrig. It is formed by a crescent -shaped arch, coiitiniied 
oi) one siue i>y four, on tlie other side by two lattice girder spans, 
on iron piers. Tiic arch is formed by turn lattic'o ribs hinged at the 
abutments. Its di 3 pth at the crown is 33 feet, and its centre line 
follows xieaiiy the parabolic line of pressures. The two arch ribs 
are t)54 feet apart at the springings and 20-1- feet at the crown. The 
roadway girders are lattice, 17 feet deep, supported from the arch 
ribs at four points. The total length of the. viaduct is 1715 feet. 
Tlio lattice girders of the side spans were lirst rolled into place, so 
as to project some distance beyond the piers, and then tjio areli 
ribs were built out, being partly supported by wire -rope cables from 
the lattice girders alxove. The total weight of iromyork was 3200 
tons and the cost £124,000 {Annales dc-s tram-uxinihUqnes. 18S4), 

In suspension bridges the principal member is in tension, 

' and can be made of material of great tenacity, such as wire. 
The compt'ession member required in girder bridges is absent. 
Hence, suspension bridges should be economical in cost. 
But, on the other band, expensive piers and anchorages are 
necessary, together yvitli stiffening members to counteract 
the flexibility of tlte chain. The Ordlsh Bridge, built at 
Prague in 1868, had oblique chains supporting 
tJiestiffenhig girders at intermediate points of 
n geh. span. A curved chain supports the oblique 

cliains and keeps them straight. Cables are now made of 
wire either in twisted strands or laid parallel. In the East 
. Elver Bridge, Hew York (see Plate), the individual -^dres 
■ forming the cable were led over the piers one by ojie, thus 
, avoidii'ig ‘the severe straining to .which heavy cables are 
subjected from fiexure over the saddles and elsewhere 
during erectioii, 

; The Brooklyn Bridge, New Y’ork, including approaches, is 6989 
. feet long. The centre span is ir>95| feet, and the clear height over 
' the Water 135 feet The toWer piers ate built on caissons. The 




in eacli cable, 52^ ; strength of cable per stpxare inch, 71 tons ; 


Yvhieh is 141 feet abpve Trinity H'.W, The eloar width of the two ; 
shore .spans is 279 feet* The total length of the brhlge is 940 feet, 
and that of the approach esT 2 dO feet on tlie.iiorth 'and' 7S0 foot on •' 
the south. The wifitlx of the bridge between piirapets ; is feet,,. . 

except across the centre span, whore it is 49 foot The jjiain towers . 
co3isistofa skeleton of steffi, enclosed in a facing of granite and '■ 
Portland stone, back<?d with brickwork. There are.tw'o high-levei ■ ■ 
hwtways foj’ use wdien the bascules are raised, the inn, in girders ■ 
of which are of the cantilever and suspended girder type. The 
cantileAu’s are fixed to the sliore side of tlxo towers. 3 'he nikldb 


.ships- {see Platep Two main towers in the raver ^and two 
4 . dowers on the shore' e-butments carry the stispension ohate. The 





inchesindiameter with a ring in lialvcs ruri'oiaidijig it 5 imdn\s thick, ' : 

One half ring is rigidly attaclicd to the tie and one to Iho hanging '/ ' 

chain, so that the wear due to any movement is diatributed brer 

the length of the ]nn. A rocker bc?iving under these pins transmits • , 

the load at the Joint to ilio steel columns of the towers. The * 

almtment towers: are sinii In r to th (3 river towers. On iho abutment ' " V 

towers the eliaiiis are connected, by horizontal links, carried oil ' \ 

rockers, to anchor ties. The suspension chains are constructed in - ' ' ^ 

the form of hraoed girdxus, so that they are stiff against im- ; P - 

symmetrical loading. Each chain over a shore span consists o-f two . -r-: ■ :? Yr'!V) 

segments, the longer attached to the tie at the tup of the rivo? 

tower, the shorter to the link at the top of the abutment iowex*, A / 

and the two jointed together at the loivest point. Transverse , /; P- :>;b 

girders are hung from tlxe chains at distances of j S fee t. There 

are. fifteen main tmnsverae girders to eacli shore span, with iiinc - k 

longitudinal girders bntwcni each pair. The trough flooring, . - *. -Y b;, 

I inches thick and 0 inches deep, is riveted to the loxigitiiflinnh. ' 

The anchor ties are connected to girders embedded in large conereto ^ 4. . ' 

blocks in the foundations of the ajiproach viaducts. •, ; y ■ - s'': ’f ^ • 

The tivo bascules are each constructed with four rnnin girdois* 7 , y . ^ 
Over the river tliese are lattice girders, witii transvei'so girdcl'i* 12 ’• ■ Y- ' k 

feet apart, and longitudinal and subsidiary transverse girders .k/b’vY: . 

dividing the floor into rectangles 3 feet liy feet coveix'tl whh 
huckled plates. TIio roadw’ay is of pine blocks doweJIed. The • '’yyi-''' 
bascules rotate through an angle of 82'', and their rear ends in tho ' P < ' ) ) , 
bascule chambers of tlie piers carry 365 tons of countcrweigh|:, thi ' y 
total ■weight of each being 1070 tons. They rotate on steel shafts : ' 

21 inches in diameter and 48 feet long, and the bascules can, be ./’ YAy'vk' ■ 
lifted or lowered in one minuto, hut usually the lime taken is one ' ’ * 

and a half minutes. They are ■worked by h^alrauilc machinery. 


The main 


girders 


of gijxler Bridges consist of three ' ■ 


1® 


■or 




princqml iiiembers, a teinsioii and compression boom 
chord, and a web. 'When the booms arc parallel 
the web resists the shear. If one or both 
booms are curved the straining action on the 
•vveb is diminished. At first the girders had j>]ato wmbs 
even for large spjans, but now plate wxdi.s are not list’d for '}^ 

spans over 50 to 75 feet. 

an .arrangement of struts v..-.- ...... 

some girder bridges the members arc joiiited or coruiectcii , .£, .c.vd.7,.':.,k 


by pins, in otliers they are more rigidly nonnocted by / 
riveting. The pin connexion system first used hi England ^ - y; •/ 


The web in modern girder, s is ' y ‘ w' 

and tics termed bracing.' 'In 



pin connexions some weight is saved in the gv 

erection . is. easier, . . but ..the ... girders . 

'riveted :girdera,ahd.. sul! 0 rmqre:^ih 

.'now'; the. ' pin ■ hoimekibaiis''Ye&ibfed);.to:-^#hhiii|l^^ 



objection is that very small alterations, o‘f level of 

"' 









over the jUissksippi, span 7 1)0 ft. ; ( 0 ) Iho'Rod lloe.k Bridijje over tlio 
Colorado river, witli a span ot*(500 i‘l. and anelior spans ol‘ ] 65 ft., 


22 . 

trnssos, c.f/., Bollmaii irnss {see Bridges, ninUi edition ), Some 
timlier lirid^es consist of queen-post 1 nisses in tlie apright position, 
as sliowa diagramTnatically in Fig. 23, ■\vlici-o tlio eii'clcs indicate 
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per cent, for ihe livai 
load, if no allowance 
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types are as eco- 

nnniii'al and free from iinccnairiiy as to the stresses. In long- 
S]ian ])ridges tin* caniilevt r system permits crccuon l>y building 
oiiL, wliieli is econorni( al aiifl soinetiinos Jiceossaiy. It is, however, 
niisUhle unless rigidly fixed at the pi(‘rs. In rhe Forili llihlgc 
stability is obtained part] 3 ^ hy the great excess of dead over live 
load, partly hy tin. grout width of iho river piers. Tiie niajorily 
4 ;r bridges not of gre;it span have girders with pnralU 1 Ivooms. This 


Fig. 20. 


' invoh es the fewest difiieiiltios of worlcinunship and perhaps periuits 
tin* closest ap 2 )ro-\imation of actual to tlieoreiical dinienfdons of the 
parts. Ill spans over 200 feet it is cconomieal to have one Jiorizontai 
boom and one pol^tsiotial (approximately parabolic) I tooin. 'Phe }j og- 
bached girder is a coinjiromise between the twT) types, avoiding 
some ilifiieuHies of constnietkm near the ends of the girder. 
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Most braced girders imyy bo considered as bndt up of two simple 
forms of tnuss, the hing-t»obt truss (Fig. 22 , a)t ov the quoonqiost 
truss (Fig. 22 , ?>). These maybe used riilier in the upright or ilie 
inverted ]iosiiion. A mulilplc trvss consists of a number of sim])lo 


2 -i) and Whi]>ple iriiss (Fig. 25) of qnecn-post trusses : the mrn u 
truss of queen-post trusses altenuitely upright and inverted. 

A conibinatinii bridge is built partly of tlrober, paadJyr of .steel, 
the compression members being generidly of timber and the tension 


memhcis of sieol. On Ihe Paciiic coast, 'where excellent timber is 
obtainable and steel woi'ks are distant, eombination bridges are 
.still large\v used (Otlewell, Trans. Am. Soc. Civil Jing. xxvii. 
p. 467)* Tho eombinuiion bridge at Rosebiirgli., Oregon, is a 
eantilevi'r bridge'. Tlie shore arms are 147 ft, span, the river 
anu.s 105 ft., and the sns pended girder SO ft., the total distance 
between aimlmr jdeis being 5^4 ft. The lioor beams, lloor, and 
railing are of timber. The cnmpressioii members are of timber 
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Fig. 25. 

except the stints and bottom chord panels next tlie river pior.s, 
■which are oi‘ steel. The tension meniber.s are of iron and the pins 
of .steel. The chord hloclcs and post shoos are of cast iron. 

The (exceptional local coudi Lions at tlie site of the h’orth Bridge 
led to the ado}diuix there of tlm cantilever .systimi, till then little 
considered. Now it i.s w'ell understood tliat in many ^ 

positions that system is the simplest, mo-st convenient, ^ 

and most ecoiiomii id meilioil oinnidging. The spans 
are virtually reduei^d to .smaller spans so iar as the girder.s are eon- 
eornrd ; and xvliat is nnu'h more important, tlie cantilevers can be 
Imilt out irom the pit-'r.s. menilier by^ member, and no river staging 
is re< [Hired. Mr. 'Waddf'll has shown that, in .some cases, it is 
convenient to erect simple indept'mhnt spans, Iw building tiu'ni 
out as cantilevers and cou verting them into indepimdent girdirs 
after erection. Fig. 26 show’.s girders erected in this way, the doited 
lines being temporary members during erection, -wliichare removed 


7f 




Fig. 26. 


afti'rwards. The side S])an.s are (‘reid.ed fiivst on staging and anchored 
to the piers. From llu'se, by the aid of the tcmpoiary membcr.s, 
tlie e(mtre .sttan is built out from bntb .si( les. The principal cantilever 
bridges are (I) the Forth Bridge, with two ctmiral spans of 1710 ft., 

.-O’ fiW-A rt- . .... U I- fl/f 


suspended rjiuv lU iU il'ilgwi , .L UllglilvOt'.p.'MtJ 

over the IJiidson ; (5) the Lansdowmo Bridge over the Indirs at 
ISnkkur, which, i hough designcAl later, was emcied earlier than the 
Forth Bridge ; ( 6 ) the Niagara Bridge for a laihvay — towers 495 It. 
liigh, cantilever arms each 175 fr.., suspended girder 120 ft., total 
length of bridge 910 ft. 

The Forth Bridge was de.scribed in .Kncy, BriL voi. xx. p. 234. 
Further details may be found in The Forth Bridge^ by Mb West- 
hofeii, reprinted from JUngiuecring ; *‘The Forth Bridge,” by Sir 
B. Baber, EepoHs of British Assoeiatimi, 1884 and 1885 ; Die 
Forth Briielce, von G. Barkhaiiseii, Berlin, 1880 ; The Forth Bridge, 
by Philip Philip.?, Edinburgh. In the Suhkur Bridge (Fig. 27), tlie 


centre girder, the weight of tlie cantilever itself, the roIHn^-^ ioad 
Oil half the bridge, and the wind preHsure. The aueliors are built 
up of steed plates and angle bars, and are burled in a large mass of 
concrete. The area of oacdi aimhor plate, normal to the line of 
stress, is ft by 12 ft. The hridge %vas designed by Sir A, 
lieiidel, the consulting oiighieer to the Indum Government. 

In the United States, few railway companies design or build their 
own bridges. General speeitieations as to span, loading, are 
iuniiahed to bridge- building com]Huiies, which make the design 
under the direction of engineers who arc expcits in this kind "of 
%vork. The design, with strain slieets and detail drawings, is sub- 
mitted to the railway engineer with estimates. The result is that 
Amoriuan bridges are generally of well -settled tyjics and their 
members of uniform design, carefully considered with reference to 
coiivoiiieiit and accurate maimfacture. Standard ]iatter]is of 
details are largely adopted, and more system is introducetl in the 
workshop tliau is possible wliere designs are more varied. Rii-oted 
]tlate girders are used U}) to 50 ft. span, rivetiKl braced girders 
for spans of 50 ft. to 75 ft., and pin-connected girders for longer 
spans. Since the erection of the Forth Bridge, cantilever bridges 
liave been extensively used, and some remarkable steel arch and 
suspension bridges have also been constructed. Oveihead railways 
are virtually continuous bridge constructions, and much attention 
has been given to a study of the special conditions appertaining to 
that case. 

Consideration, of the local conditions affecting the 
erection of bridges is always inii)ortant, and sometimes 
becomes a coiitroiling factor in the detemiina- 
-<s&c WM. design. The metliods of erection 

may be classed as — (1) erection on staging or falsework; 
(2) .tioating to the site and raising : QS) lolling out from , 
one abutment ; (4) building out member by member, the ' 
c‘ompleted part foiining the stage from which additions 
are handled. 

(1) 111 erection on staging, the materials available determine the 
cliaraiTcr of the staging ; stacks of timber, eai'th banks, or built- 
up staging of piles and trestles have all been employed, also iron 
staging, wTiieh can be rapidly erected and moved from .site to site. 
The must ordinary typo of staging consists of timber piles at 
nearly Cfpiai (.listaiiees of 20 ft. to 30 ft., carrying a timber plat- 
form, on which tlie liridgc is erected, doinetiines a wide sjiace is 
left for navigation, and the platform at this part is carried by a. 
timber and iron truss. When the Iieadway is great or the river 
deep, tiuiber-braecd jdor.s or clusters of piles at distances of 50 ft. 
to 100 ft, may be user!. These carry teinporaiy trusses of timber 
or steel. The Kuileiiburg Bridge in Holland, wdilcli has a span of 
492 ft., w-as erected on a timber .staging of tliis kind, containing 
81,000 cubic feet of timber and 5 tons of bolts. The bridge 
siipersiructure weiglicd 2150 tons, so that 3S cubic feet of timber 
were used ])ei* ton of .suporstnicture. 

(2) The Britannia and Conway Bridges were built on staging on 
shore, lifted by pontoons, lloated out to their position between the 
]>iers, and .lastly lifted into ^'jlace by liydraulic presses. The 
.Moerdyk Bridge in Holland, with 14 spans of 328 ft, was erected 
in a similar 'Nvay. The convonience of erecting girders on shore is 
■\ cry great, hut there is .soiiie risk in (dre lloating operations and a 
good deal of hauling [>Ianfc is refpiired. 

(3) If a bridge consists of girders continuous over two or more 
Spans, it may lie ])iit together on the embankment at ojie end and 
rolled over the piers. In some cases hauling tackle is used, in others 
power is ap[)lied by levers and ratchets to the rollers on which the 
girders travel. In such rolling operations the girder is subjected 
to straining actions different from those ■which it is intended 
to resist, and 2:>arts intended for tension may be in compression ; 
hence it may need to be stiffened by timber during rolling. The 
bending action on the bottom boom in pa.ssiiig over the rollers is 
also severe. Modifications of the system have been adopted for 
bridges -with discontimiuus span.s. In narrow ravines a bridge of 
one span may he rolled out, if the projecting end is supported on 
a temporary su«!pension cable anchored on each side. The free end 
is slung to a block running on the cable. If the biidge is erected 
when the river is nearly dry a travelling stagn may be constructed 
to cany the projecting end of the girder while it is hauled^ across, 
the other end resting on one ahutinent. Sometimes a gh’dor m 
rolled out about one-tliird of its length, and then supported on a 
lloating pontoon. 

(4) Some types of bridge can bo built out from the ahutinents, 
the completed part forming an erecting stage on ^ which lifting 

' ap2)Hances are fixed. Generally, in addition, wire cables are 
' stretched across the span, from which lifting tackle is suspended. 
In bridges so erected the straining action during erection must be 
^ studied, and material must be added to resist erecting stresses. 

" In the ease of the Bt Louis Bridge, half arclms were built out on 
either side pf each pier, so that the load balanced. Skeleton 


towm's on the piers supported cliains attached to the arriied ribs 
at suitable points. In .spite of careful juovision, inudi dilllcultj 
was exporicnccd in making the connexion at the crown, from the ' 
expansion duo to temperature cliaiigos.. The Doiiro Bridge wa.^ 
siiiiilarly erected. Tiie girders of the sido spans were rolled out 
.so as to ovorliang the great span by 105 ft., and formed a ])kit.fonri 
from which of the arch coutd be suspended. Dwarf towers, 
built on the arch ring at the fifth panel from either side, bcl]^r-d 
to support the girder ttbove, in erecting the centre part of the arch 
(Seyrig, Froc. InM. (7. £. Ixiii. ]>. 177). The groat cantilever- 
bridges have been erected in tlm same way, and they arc, .specially 
adapted for erection by building our. C. th) 

Elridg’Storijj capital of CT.im])er]aiid county, 'Ndw ■ 
Jcirsey, IJ.S.A., sitaated in 39“ 26' jM. ,lat. and, 74" DB 
W. long.g ill the southern jyirt of the state, on Cohunscy ' 
Creek, wlih.h. is tidal and navigable at tlrhs point. It is 
entered by two raihviu'S, t].ie Central of Kew Jersey and 
the West Jersey and Southern. Po 2 )ulatioTi (1880), 
8722 ; (1890), 11,424 ; (1900), 13,913. 

Bridgwater^ a municipal borough (extended in 
1896), vseaport, and market town in the Bridgwater parliar 
mentary division of Somersetshire, England, 12 miles IST.E. . 
of Tauutou by rail, on the Par ret. liecent erections are 
a corn exchange and -waterworks ; the infirmaiy .has been 
enlarged. The value of foreign and colonial imports in 

1900 -was £-104,827 ; of exports of jiroduce and manufac- 
tures of the United Kingdom, £5GS2. The tonnagti ■ 
entered iu 1900 was 162,626 (of wTiich 148,870 tons was. 
coasting) ; the tonnage cleared ivas 159,889 (of -which 
157,640 tons was coasting). The registered sluppiug in 

1901 was 90 sailing vessels of 5724 tons, and 10 steamers 
of 499 tons. Population on the enlarged area (1801), 
13,264; (1901), 15,209. 

Briclp@rtg a municipal borough, seaport, and market 
town in the Western parliaincaita-ry division (since 1885) 
of Dorsetsliire, England, 18 miles W, of Dordiester, o-o 
tht! Erit, and a branch of tlie Great Western raihvay. 
Area, 571 aere.s, Pop'idatioii (1881), 6795 : (1891), 661 i ; 
(1901), 5710. 

a town of Prussia, province of Silo.sia, on the ■ 
Oder, 26 miles 8.E. from EresL'in, by the railway to 
Beiithen. It is an industrial place, manufactiirijig cigars, . 
millstone.s, ribbons, leather, inaciiinery, papc.;r, and siigaiv , 
The castle (Ijegun 1544) is now used as a military store. 
Population (1885), 18,899; (1895), 21.164, 

a municipal borough (1893) in the - 
Eliaiid parliamentary division of the IVcst Hiding of 
Yorkshire, England, 4 miles N.E. of Pluddersfieid by rail, 
on the river Cakler. It is governed by a mayor, 8 alder- 
men, and 24 councillors. There arc a. tecliiiical school, a 
theatre and opej’a-house, and a fiiiblic library, opened in 
1898 in comm enn nation of Queen ’Victorians Diamond 
Jubilee. The corporation owns gas, v/atcr, and electric- 
lighting works, but a new scheme of electric lighting has ‘ 
been adoi)ted. Extensive sewage works were commenced 
in 1896. Population of nuinicipai borough area (1891), 
20,666 ; (1901), 21,785, 

Sir ©liarfes Tiiston (1 832-1 SSS), 
telegrai^ih engineer, the youngest soii of Mr Braiisford ' 
Bright, was bom on 8th June 1832, at Waiistead. He \va.s 
employed from very early youth in tdegrapli -w’ork. At the 
age of t-wenty he became engh-ieer to the 3rlagnetic Telegraph 
Company, and in that capacity — the telegraphs had not 
at that time been taken over by the State — superintended 
the laying of lines in varioii.s parts of Great Britain.', 
He was also working out in conjunction with his brotlier 
many valuable telegraphic inventions. In 1 853 he laid flic 
first submarine cable between England and Ireland, His ' 
experiments soon convinced him of the practicaMlJ-l^ of" 
signallmg electrically bet-^veea the British Mes and 



'ABierica, and ■ tiiougli the very idea regarded absurd 
by Borne' of the leading antlrorities of the dajj with, the aid 
of iViorids lie raised the money v.’itl.i 'which to iriahe the, 
attempt. The I’esiilt was the iirst Atlantic, ealile — that of 
1858. As is -woli known, this, regarded as a means of 
practical conininnication, liad only a vmy Imiited siiccesSj 
and largely on account of the ilbtreatniont to^wMeli it was 
siilijeeted by the ignorance of the operators its useful life 
Wiis a, very brief one. It was, liowcvoi', quite siitticient to 
prove the gejierfd p>rinci] )le that electrical signals can be 
ierd' for thousands of miles under the sea. Subsequent.ly, 
Sir C-liaiies briglit hiinseli: supervised the laying of sub- 
niariue cables in almost every region of the world, fie 
died on 3rd 3Iay 1888j at Abbey Wood, near London. 

Brig'hti John (isil-issb), British maniifactiirer, 
political economist, and statesman, was born at Iloclidale 
on IGth Kovemhcr 1811. llis'fatliei, Jacob Bright, was a 
much respected member of the, Society of Friends, who had 
started a cottnnunili at Eochdale in 1809. The family 
had reached Lancashiro by two migrations. Abraliaiu 
Bright wa,s a Wiltshire ycunian, wlio, early in the 
IStlj century, removed to Coventry, wliere his de- 
scendants remained, and where, in 1775, Jacob Bright 
was born, Jacob Briglit was cclncated at the A.ck worth 
School of the Society of Friends, and was apprenticed to 
a fustian manufacturer at New Mills, .He married his 
employer’s daughtei*, and settled witji Jiis two brotliers-in- 
hw at llochdale in 1802, going into business for liimself 
.seven years later. His iirst wife died without children, 
and in 1809 he nianied IVlartha Wood, daughlei’ of a 
trades.inan of Boltoii-1 e-Moors. She had heeu educated at 
Ackworth scIkjoI, and wa.s a -woman of great strength of 
claimctor and reiined taste. There were eleven children of 
this marriage, of whom John Bright was the second, but 
the death of his older brother in childhood made him the 
eldest sou. ' He -was a delicate child, and was sent as a 
day "Scholar to a boarding-school near his home, kept by 
Williaia Littlew'ood. A year at the Ackworth school, 
two years at a school at York, aaid a year and a half at 
, Newton, near Clitlieroe, cnuipieted his education. He 
learneJ, he himself said, but little Latin and Greek, but 
acquired a great love of English literature, which his 
mother fostered, and a love of outdoor pursuits— especially 
-lishing, which became his chief relaxation in later years. 
Iti his sixteenth year he entered his father’s mill, and 
in’ duo tiiiie becanio a ]>art.iier in the business. Two 
■ agitations were then going on in Eochdale — the lirst (in 
which Jacob Bright was a leader) in opposition to a local 
church-rate, and the second for jjaiiiainentary reform, by 
-which Bochdale succesafuiiy claimed to have a member 
udiotted to it under the Eeform Bill. In both these move- 
’ments John Bright took part. He was an ardent Non- 
xonfommt, proud to number among his ancestors John 
Grattoh, a friend of George Fox, and one of the persecuted 
^ and .Imprisoned^ preachers of the Society of Friends. His 


ext^ellent address. On some early occasions, however, he 
comiiiitted his speech to meTnory. In 1832 lie ciilled on 
the Rev. John Aldis, an eminent Biiptist minister, to accom- 
pany him to a. local Bible meeting. Mr Aldis described 
liim as a slender, modest young gentleman, who surprised 
him by bis iiitelligeuce and thouglitfulness, Imt wlio 
seemed neu'vous as they walked to the meeting together. 
At the meeting lie made a slimnluting syicecli, and on the 
way home asked for advice. Mr Aldis counselled liim 
not to learn liis speeches, but to write out and , commit to 
memory certain passages and the peroration. Bright 
took the advice, and acted on it all his life. 

This ‘‘ first lesson in yjiiblic speaking,” as Bright called 
it, was given in. his tweiity-hrst year, but he had not tlieu 
conteinplated entering on a |:mblic career. He -was a 
fairly prosperous man of biisiiiess, vei‘y Inqipy in his hoi'ne, 
and always ready to take pai’t in the social, educational, 
and political life of his native town. He xvas one of the 
founders of the Roclidale Literary and Phi].osophicaI 
Society, took a leading ]>art in its de])ates, and on return- 
ing from a holiday journey in tiie East, gave the society 
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a lecture on his travels. He iji'st met Richard Cobden in 
1836 or 1S37. Co]:)den was an alderman of the newly- 
formed Ma-ucliestcr corporation, and Bright -went to a,s]i: him 
to speak at an education meeting in Rochdale. found 
Mm,” said Bright, ‘‘ in liis office i'ii ]\Iosley Street, intro- 
duced myself to him, £tnd told hiiii what I wanted,” 
Cobden consented, and at the meeting was much struck 
by Bright’s short speech, and urged him to speak against 
the Corn Laws. His hrst speech on the Corn Law^s w’as 
made at Eochdale in 1838, and in the same year he joined 
the Alanchester Provisional Committee wiich in 1839 
founded the Anti-Corn Law League. He was still only 
the local public man, taking part in all public movements, 





‘ ' soon to take a leatlbig part isi tlie great agitation.” But 
‘ ’ Pis call Lad not yet come. In 1840 he M a moyement 

against ilie Boclidak cliiircli^rate^ speaking from a toinli- 
stone in the cluirchyavd, wliere it looks down on the town 
iij the valley below. A very hap}-»y married life at home 
eout.eiited hmi, a,nd at the opening of the Free Trade 
Hall in dan nary 1840 lie sat with the lloelidaie dejintation, 
nndistirignislied in the body of the meeting. A daughter, 
Helen, was Ixwii to him ; but liis young wife, after a long 
illness, died ot! consumption in September 1841. Three days 
after her death a,t Leaiuijigton, Cobdeu called to see Mui, 
was in the de[dhs of grief/'" said Bright, when miveiling 
the statue of his friend at Bradford in 1877, “1 inigh"t 
almost say of des[)ai]“, for the life and sunshine of niy house 
liad been extinguished.” Cobdeii spoke some words of con- 
dolence, but ‘‘after a time he looked up and said, ‘There 
are thousands of homes in England at this monieiit wliere 
wives, mothers, and children are dying of hunger. ISTow’, 
wlien the first paroxysm of your grief is past, I would 
advise you to come with me, and we will never rest till 
the Corn Law’-s are repealed." I accepted his invitation,-” 
added }3right, “and from that time we never ceased to 
-X labour hard on behalf of the resolution which we had 
made."" At the general election in 1841 Cobden was 
returned for Stockport, and in 1843 Bright was the Free 
Trade candidate at a by-clection at Durham. He was 
defeated, but his successful competitor was unseated on 
petition, and at the second contest Bright was returned. 
He -was already kno-wu in the country as Gobden^s chief 
ally, and was recL-ivod in the House of Commons with a 
suspicion and Iiostillty (‘ven greater tlian had met Cobden 
himself. In the Anti -Corn Law movement the two 
speakers were tlio complenients and correlatives of cadi 
other. Cobdeu liad the calmness and confidence of the 
political philosopher, Bright had the passion and the 
fervour of the popular oiutcjr. Cobden did the reasoning, 
Bright supplied the declamation, but like Demosthenes 
he mingled argument with a] speak Ho orator of modern 
times rose more rapidly to a foremost place. He was not 
known beyond his own borough -when Cobdeu called him 
to hia side in 1841, and he entered Parliament towards the 
end of the session of 1843 with a formidable reputation as 
’ an agitator. He had been all over England and Scotland 
addressing vast meetings and, as a rule, carrying them 
- %vitli him ; he had taken a leading part in a couferenee 
held by the Anti-Corn Law League in London, had, led. 
deputations to the duke of Sussex, to Sir James Graham, 
then Homo Secretary, and to Lord Hipon and Mr 
Gladstone, the Secretary and Under Secretary of the 
Board of Trade; and he was universally recogni7.ed as the 
’ •A chief orator of the Free Trade movement. Wherever 
“John Bright of Rochdale"" %vas announced to speak, 

" ; vast crowds assembled. He had been so announeed, for 

■ ‘ the last time, at the first great meeting in Drury Lane 

Theatre on 15th March 1843; henceforth his name was 
. , ■:/ enough. He took his seat in the House of Commons 
' '-as- one of the members for Durham on 28th July 

", • ■' 1843, and on 7th August delivered Ms maiden speech 

ill support of a motion by Mr Ewart for reduction of 
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Mr E%vurt"s motion was defeated, but the movemeui of ' “ - 

which Cobden and Bright were the leaders coutinued to ' ■ . , ’ 

spread. In the autumn the League resolved to raise 
£-100,000; au appeal ‘was made to the agricultural iute rest . ‘ i 

by great meetings in the farming counties, and in - ’ ■: 

November the 2'^ lines Btartlod the 'world by dedaring, in a . , ■ 

leading article, “ Tlie League is a gi'cat fact. It -would bt^ ' ■ ^ 

fouhsh, nay, rash, to deny its iniportance."" In London great ' ' 4 

meeliijgs were held in Chivent Garden 1’licati‘e, at 'wliitdi / 

I William Johnson .Fox -svas tlie chief oral or, but Briglit 1 

I and Cobden were the leaders of the moveiuent. Bright k 1 

publicly deprecated the popular tendency to regard Cobden ‘ 

and himself as the diief movers in the agitation, and 
Cobden told a Roclulale audience that he always stipulated / 

that he should speak hrst, and Bright should follow. His ' ' A-' ','l 

' “more stately genius,” as Mr John Morley calls it, was 
already inakiug him the utidispiited master of the feelings ' ; '■ 

of his audiences. In the Rouse of Coiiimuns his ])i’ogress 
was slower. Cobden’s ai'giiinentative speeches wem re- , 

garded more sympathetically than Bright's more' rhetorical ■ ' 

appeals, and in a debate on VilJicrs’s annual motion against . - , ^ ; 

the Corn Laws Bright ‘was heard with so much im]>atienee ' ' A ^ 

that he was obliged to sit do-wn. In the next sessioti (1845) ' 

he moved for an inquiry into tlie ujieratioii of the Game 
Law^s. At a meeting of county niem1:»ers earlier in the A ( 

<lay Peel had advised them not to he led into disciission - ' t 

by a violent speech from the nieinbcr foi* Durliam, but to 1 

let the committee be granted without doba.te. Jhiglit ^ . s- 

■was not violent, and Cobden said that he did his work - 

admirably, and -won golden opinions fr(nn all mm. The f. 

s]';eech CvStalJislied his position in the House of Commons. ' j 

In this session Bright and Cobdeu came into oppevsitiorq _ ? 

Cobden voting for the IMayiiooth Grant aiid Bright against ’ ‘ 

it. On otily one other occasion — a vote hn South Kensing- ’ ^ 

toil — did they go into ]ob]>ies, <luriug tweiity-iive ’ ’ - 

yv^ars of parliamentary life. In the autumn of 1 845 Bright , ' 4- 

retained Cobden in the public career to which Cobden had - , } 

invited liim four years belore. Bright ir Bi’otland ‘ ^ 

wlioii a h'ttcr came from Cobdeu nnuouiiciiig his deler- ‘ ' “I 

miiiation, forced on him ly busin(*ss dhlicnities, to retire 
from pulvlie work. Bright replied that if Cobden retired - A- j 

the mains] )ring of the League was gone. “I can in no • I 

degree take your ]Jace,"’ he wrote. “As a second 1 eaii ' ' j 

fight, but there are .Incapacities about me, of wiiieh I am , . f 

fully conscious, which prevent iny being more than sceoud ' ^ ] 

in .such a -work as. -we have laboured in.,"". A , fevv fiays.: ■. .-.7:..^^ 
later he set ofi for Manchester, ]30stiiig in that wettest of ^ f 

autumBS through “ the rain that rained away the Qorii , 

Laws,"" and on his arrival got his friends together, and '-^A ' 7. ' '| 

raised the money which tided Cobdeu over the emergency. „ ’ : ’ , ; 

The crisis of the struggle had com.e. Peel's Imdget in ^ . 

1845 was a first step towards Free Trade. The bad / A^ ' , 7 
harvest and the potato disease drove him to the repeal of ' . 

the Corn Laws, and, at a meeting in Manchester on . 'V 

2nd July 184G, Cobdeu moved and Bright seconded a / ^ 

motion dissolving the Leagiio, A library of twelve ' \ - AA^ y ^ 

■Fuidfed:; voliimeh .;was7presenteci7f h fright- m, 

of the struggle. ' ' ’ 

y ''Bright- ;Marrie3;;::m ,Jufi0vlB47/'lliss:^MArgarp|BI||^^|ji||;|l 


;1A / 7y ythe Anti-Corn Law League."" A member who heard the Gibson, vathout a conteS 

4 / I ‘ Speech described Bright a»s “about the middle size, rathei' the previous sessiou, lie 
a sqiiarely built, with a fair, clear eomplexioB, houp of labour, and, as 
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and foretold its failure. In tiiis Farliamenli he spoke 
Biuch OB. Irish questious. Tu a speech iij faTour of 
the Govern Bill for a rate in aid in IBdDj iie won 
loud cheers 'from both sidosj and coiiipliiijeiil-ed b}* 
Disraeli for hriTuig sustjriued the repiitatiou of that 
assembly. From this time for^ra.vd he Jiad the ear oi: 
the House, and look effective part in the debates. He 
spoke against capital piiuishiueut, against church rates, 
against Hlogglng in the army, and against the Irish 
Established Ohureli. He supported Cobdeiits motion for 
the rednetiou of public expenditiii'e, and in ami out of 
Parliament pleaded for peace. In the election of 1852 he 
was again returned for Manchester 03i the priiicijdes of 
free trade, electoral reform, and religious freedom. But 
war was in the air, and the most impassioned speeches he 
ever delivered were addressed to this I\uiiament in fruitless 
• op]>osition to the Crimean War. Neither the House nor 
the country would listen. “I went to the House on 
Monday,” wrote Macaulay in March 1854, “and heard 
Bright \say everything I thought.” His most memorable 
spee(?h, the greatest he ever made^ was delivered on 
23rd February 1855, “The angel of death has been 
abroad throughout the land. You may almost hear the 
beating of his wings,” he said, and eoiicluded with an aj^peal 
to theTrime Minister that moved the House as it had never 
been moved within living memory. There was a tremor 
in Bright’s voice in the toucliing parts of his great speeches 
■which stirred the feelings even of hostile listeners. It was 
noted for the first time in this February speech, but the most 
striking instance "was in a speech on Mr Osborne Morgan’s 
Burials Bill in A.pril 1875, in which he described a Quaker 
■ fuiunul, and protested against the “ miseiuble superstition of 
the phrase, * Imried like a dog,’ ” “ In that sense,” he said, 
“ I shall be buried like a dog, and ail those with whom I 
am best acquainted, whom I best love and estemn, will be 
^ ]>uried like a- dog,’ Nay more,, iny own ancestors, who in 
p)ast time siilTered pjersecution for what is now held to be 
a righteous cause, have ail been buried like dogs, if that 
pliiuse is true.” The tender, half- broken tones in -which 
these words were said, the inexpressible pathos of his voice 
' and manlier, •were never forgotten by those who heard that 
Wedimsday morning spieecli. 

Brigiit was disqualitled by illness during the whole of 
1856 and 1857. In Palmerston’s penal dissolution in the 
latter year, Blight was nqected by Manchester, ]:>ut in 
August, -while ill and absent, Birmingham elected him 
without a contest. He returned to Parliament in 1858, 
and, in February seconded the motion which thi’ew out 
Lord Palmerston’s government. Lord Derby thereupon 
came into ohice for the second time, and Bright had the 
satisfaction of assisting in tlie passing of two measures 
- had long ^advocated, the admission of Jews to 

Parliament and tbe transfer of the govermiient of India 
f . the East India Company to the Grown. He was now 

.^ 4 ^ to full political activity, and in October addressed 

and started a movement for paiiia- 
v;p s nientary ref orm. He spoke at great gatherings at Edin- 
' Glasgow, Bradford, and Manchester, and his 

the papers. For the next nine years he 
was the Xirotagonist of lief arm. Towards the close of the 
Yold the. House .of:' Commons . that . a : thousand' 
tfr I that at every one the doors were 

; ^ enter, yet that an almost unanimotis 

L. voto ior rete In the debates on the 

to the House of Gommons from 
' • 18(>7, Bright’s was the most mfiuential voice. He 

rebuked Lowe’s “Botany Bay view,” and described Hors- 


could not teO wliich was the head and wlii<j:h was the tail.” 
These and similar phrases, such as the excuse for with- 
drawing the Eeform Bill in the year of the g],*eat budget 
of 1860 — “you ca,nnot get twenty waggons at once through 
Temple Bar” — were in all men’s mouths. It was one'()f ^ 
the triumphs of Bright’s oratoiy that it constantly ]}ro- 
duced these ]jo]'ailar cries. The phrase “ a free bi'eakfast 
table ” wars his ; and on the rejection of Forster’s Com- 
pensation for Distui'bance Bill he used the phrase as to 
Irish discontent, “Force is not a remedy.” 

During his great rei'orm agitation Bright had vigorously 
supported Cobden in the negotiations for the treaty of 
commerce witli France, and had taken, with his usual 
vehemence, the side of tlie North in the discussions iu 
J^ngland on the American civil -war. In hlareh 1865 
Cobden died, and Bright told the House of Commoris he 
dared not even attempt to express the feelings whicii 
opf>ressed him, and sat down overwhelmed with giief. 
Their friendship ■was one of the most characteristic 
features of the public life of their time. “ After twnnty 
years of intimate and almost brotherly friendship with 
him,” said Bright, “ I little knew ho-w much I loved him 
till I had lost him.” In June 1865 Paiiiament was dis- 
solved, and Bright was returned for Birmingham without 
opx)osition. Palmerston’s death in the eaiiy autumn 
brought Lord John lliissell into powder, and for the -first 
time Bright gave Ms support to the Government. Russell’s 
fourth Reform Bill was introduced, was defeated by the 
Adullamites, and the Derby -Disraeli ministry wns in- 
stalled. Brigiit declared Lord Derby’s accession to be a 
declaration of wur against the w^orking classes, and roused 
, the great towms in the demand for reform. Bi’ight W7is 
the popular hero of the time. As a political leaclei; the 
winter of 1866-67 w-as the culminating point in his 
career. The Reform Bill was carried with a clause for 
minority representation, and in the autumn of 1868 
Bright, with two Liberal colleagues, w^as again returned 
for Birmingham. Mr Gladstone came into power with a 
programme of Irish reform iu church and land such as 
Bright had long urged, and he accepted the 'xiost of 
President of the Board of Trade. He thus became a 
member of the Privy Council, with the title of Eight 
Honourable, and from this time forth -was a recognized 
leader of the Liberal, party in Parliament and in the 
coiiutry. He "made a great speech on the second reading 
of the Irish Olnirch Bill, and "wrote a letter on the House 
of Lords, in which he said, “In harmony with the nation 
they may go on, .for a lo:rig time, but tlixo-wing themselves 
athwart its course they may meet -with accidents not xdeasant 
for them to think of.” He also spoke strongly in the same 
session -in favour of the bill permitting marjlage w^ith a 
deceased wife’s sister. The next session f ou'nd him disquali- 
6.ed by a severe iUness, which caused his retirement from 
office at the end of the year, and kept him out of xjublic life 
for four years. In August 1 873 Mr G ladstone reconstructed , 
Ms Cabinet, and Bright returned to it as Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster. But his hair had become white, 
and tho-ugh he spoke again with much of his former vigour, 
he was now an old man. In the election in January 1874 
Bright and Ms colleagues were returned for Bii'ininghatn ’ 
without opposition. "When Mr Gladstone resigned the . 
leadership of Ms party in 1875, Bright was chairman of the ;; 
party meeting which chose Lord Hartington as Ms successor.'; ' 
He took a less prominent part in political disc-ussioii, till ' 
the Eastern Question brought Great Britain to the verge 
of war with Russia, and Ms old energy flamed up sdxe^hA. 
In the debate on the Vote of Credit in February 1878, he - 
made one of his impressive speeches, ui-ging the Govern- 
meet not to the difficultMs 

finding emxfioyment for their workpeople by any * single 
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woi’tl wliieii could shake coaiidence in biisincsB. 

■ TiB.‘ dehiii^‘ lastefi rive days. Chi tlio fdth day a telegram 
froia ]\lr Layard was publiKshed aiiuouiicing that the 
Krissisuis 'vere nejiriag Gonstaritiiiopic. The clay, said tJie 
Tdim, crowded wltli rumours, alarms, contiadictions, 
fears, hopes, resoives, micertaiuties/’ In both Houses Mi- 
Lay ard's dcs])atch was read, and in the excited Commons 
Mr Forsters resohition opposing the Vote of Credit vois 
withdrawiu Bright, liowovev, distrusted the ainbarssador 
at the Ikertr, and gave reasons fcjr doubting the alarming 
telegram. Wdiilc lie was s])eaking a note was put into lire 
hands of k'ir tStatloril NortlicotCj and ^v]lC]l Bright sat 
down lie )*ead it to the House. J.t vus a coiitirmatioii from 
the Kussian prime minister of Bright's doubts: “There 
is not a, wtu'd of truth in tln^ nmiours wiiicdi have I'eaehed 
you.” At tlio gmieral election in 1S80 lie was re-elected 
at; "Biniiingham, and joined hlr Gladstone's new government 
ns Chancellor of the Duchy of L:incaster. For two sessions 
he spoke and voted with his colleagues, but after the boni- 
bardment of the Alexandria forts he left the ministry and 
never held otHce ugahu fl’e felt most painfully the sever- 
ance frf.au his old and trusted leader, but it wus forced on 
him by his conviction the danger and impolicy of 
foreign eiitjinglements. He, however, gave a general 
support to Mr Gladstones government. In 1883 he 
took the cliair at a ineetiug of the Liberation Society 
in Mr S]airgeou\s cliajH*! ; and in June of that year 
was tlH‘ ohJ(‘ct of an uuparalieled demonstration at 
Binninglnrm to celebrate his tvvenly-tive years of service 
as its r<‘|>res(m tat i VC*. At this celebration ho spcike 
strongly of “thelrisli rebel party,” and ciceused the Con- 
servatives of “alliance-” with them, but withdrew the 
imputat ion when Sir Ktaiibrd Northcote inoved that such 
language evus a breach of the privileges of the House <jf 
<!hiimions. At a bainpiot to Lord, Bpej.}cer .he accused the 
Irish ineuil»ers of having “exhilutecl a boundless sympathy 
for criminals and niurde.rers.” He refused in the House of 
(’ommons trj a,poIogi7.e tor these words, and was supported 
iu liis refusal by both sides in the House. At the Birniing- 
ham election in 1885 lie stood for the Central Division of 
the redistributed constituency ; he was opposed by Lord 
]}audol]*h Churchill, but was elected by a large majority, 
hi the iH-vv Parliament he voted against the Home iiiile 
Bill, and it was generally felt that in the election of I8B() 
which followiai its defeat, when he wus re-elected without 
opposition, liis letters told with fatal effect against the 
Horne Buie Liberals. His contribution to the discussion 
was a suggi^stion tliat tlie Irish niciiiber.s should form a 
Grand (Aniimittee to which every Irisli bill should go after 
lirst reading. The break-up of the Liberal party filled 
liiiii -with gloom. His last speech at Birmingham was on 

■ 29th March 1888 at a baiujuct to celebrate Mr Chamber- 
lain's return from Ins Peace Mission to the United States. 
He spoke of Imperial Federation ■ a.s “ a dream and an 

wmbsurdity.” In May his illness returned, he took to his 
bed in October and died on 27th March 1889. He was 
buried in the graveyard of the meeting-house of the 
pvBoeiety'. of Friends in EoGhdale. .,' p 
If v-B had much literary and social recognition in his 

fdlater years. In 1882 he vwis elected Lord Eector of the 
^'f 'U'niyersity of Glasgow, and Dr Dale wrote of his Eectorial 
■'Sadtess,::“:It:\'ms not ;the:Hd. Bright.*" ^ '‘Hv-am weary. of 
public speaking,” he had told Dr Dale; ‘Diiy mind is 
'v 'hlmost a blank.” He was given an honorary degree of the 
: 'University of Oxford in 1886, and in 1888 a statue of him 
was^ e Birmingham. Lord Salisbury said of Mm, 

■ hud it sums up Ms character as a pxrblicinan, ^^Hevyas 
, greatest master of English oratory that this generation 


tenniiia-ted docjaen.a^, he maintained that robust, powerful; 
and vigorous style in which lie gave fitting oxprertsiim to 
the bunuiig and noble thoughts lie-desired to utter.” 

Ho iuli hiograjhy of Brig] 1 1 li;is been published smeo hU tb-aib. 
The fullest is ne Life am/ Speeches of the Pdghi ILm. JqJui 
B rifif J/.i'*., by OkokoI': Bajixf/I't Smith, 2 vols, Svo., 1881. 
See also The Life of John Bright^ hL/l, by John kPGjLCinnsT. iji 
Cassell s Beprf^.seulaUve Biographies, IJnght^ by C. A. 

Vixen, SiJ(’.e.ehe.i on l/erllamr.idMry Ik foroi by John Briifjil, 

J/. P., revised bp 'himself . ISdH.-- Apo’fPra on Questions of PnlUo 
Tolku, by .hmx Biiuoit, M'.P., eelitcd by J. }L Tliorold" Regers , 
2 voJs. 8vu., 18tlS . — JlfhJie Addresses^ edited by J. E. Idioroid 
Rogers, 8va-»., ld>l^l.-~!lihiie Letlcms of fJie lUght lion, John Brighf 
uM. h, coheetedlw H. .i. Leech, ]<S8r>. (p, U.) 


!i a muuicipai, county (1888), and par- 
liamentary borough of England, on tlie .English CkiTmei, 
50t miles by rail B. of London, 1-4- miles E. of Forte- 
mouth, 34 miles W. of Hastings, in the county of 
Sussex, on the London, Brighton, a.nd South Coast rail- 
way. The municipal borough of Hove, with which in 
1893 was incorporated the jiarish of Aldrington, adjoins 
the county borough of Brigliton. The parish of Hove 
forms piart of the parliainentary borough of Brighton, 
but the parish of Aldrington is a part of the Mid or 
Lewes parliamentary division, of Susse.x. Preston, -to 
tlie north, formerly a distinct suburb, is now- absorbed 
in the municipal and parliamentary borough of Brighton, 
Practically one town, Brigiitou and Hove extend -I mile.s, 
east to west, along the coast, fronted, fora length of 3 miles, 
by a massive sea-wall, 60 feet high, 23 feet thick at the 
base, and 3 feet at the summit, and a fashionable pro- 
menade. Till 1894, wlicn its boundaries were altered, 
Brighton was distributed into 7, but since then into 14 
wurds, under the governiaont of a mayor, 14 aldermeip 
and 12 cuuncillorB. Incorporated by Royal Charter 1898, 
Hove is under a mayor, 10 aldermen, and 30 councillors. 
In continuous fast growth, .Brighton now comprises mo.re 
thaji 700 streets and stpiares. Recent improvements in- 
clude the widening of Kitig's .'Road (1888) ; im]>rovemeute 
effected on the Marine .Lira do (1890); an electric railway 
along the beach ; a railway (opened 1887) from £right<.)u 
to Devil’s Dyke, 5 J .miles distant ; electric tramways 
(1901); “railway in the sea,” from Kemp Town to 
Rottingdean, &c. The Corporation are erectuig at 
.sla.de, at a total cost of about d&270,000, a large power 
vStation to enable them to meet the incTcasing demand for: 
electricity in the borough. Extension works for augment- 
ing the existing supply of water arc being carried out 
at an estimated cost of over cB 100,000. There are 35. 
churches, and over 50 dissenting chapels. Tiie inorc 
recent cliiirclies include Bt Pauls, vdtii elaborate decora- 
tions, completed 1885; Trinity church, restored and partly 
rebuilt 1887 : St Andrew’s, Bt Nicholas’ (the old parish 
church, dating from the 12 th century), restored 1884; 
All Saints’, the new parish church of Hove (1891), 
costing £19,400; St Augustine’s (1896); the ehutch of 
vSt Philip in .Aldrington parish, erected since 1893, but 
still incomplete. The Brigliton miiidcipal school of science 
and technology, costing about £33, 000, > ivas opened in • 
1898. The same year the municipal school of Bciance and' 
art, erected in 1876’ at a cost /of£ 11,000, v ms .-.enlarged; 
and re-adapted, and St Mary’s .Hall (1836), for the. educa- 
tion of daughters of poor Hcigymen, was also 
Brighton grammar school now includes chemical and 
physical laboratories and a workshop, attended by between 
300 and 400 boys. The Yictoria lending libiwy (ISM) , 
was rebuilt in 1901 at a cost of about £38,000, and 
the Hove free library ms in 1892* . 

more recent erections afe the terminus of the London,' 
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lately enlarged and extended; a new pier, completed in. 
1900, 1700 feet long, with a three-deck landiug-stago at 
its head, near the site of the ekiin pier, which was washed 
away in 1896; the town hall, entirely relxiilt in 1899 at 
a wst of nearly £18,000; the town hall^of Hove (1882), 
costing £40,000; the new parochial offices (1894); the 
Booth collection of (1400) British birds (1893) ; the 
Victoria (1888), Cobden Road (1894), and Hove (1894) 
public baths. The wholesale and retail fruit and flower 
market was rehuilt in 1901 at a cost of over £10,000. 
Places of entertainment are a theatre, rebuilt 1894; 
another theatre (1891), rebuilt 1895 ; a variety theatre, 
reconstructed 1892 at a cost of £30,000 ; a concert hall 
(1892) ; an aUiaiubra (1888). In 1876 the aquarium was 
enlarged, and in 1878 its roof was laid out as a terrace 
garden. Under the powers of their Act of 1901 the 
Corporation have purchased the aquarium, and are re- 
modelling and rearranging the building, in order to carry 
it on as a high-class concert hall and rvinter garden. 
The hospitals comprise a fever hospital and sanatorium 
{1898) ; a children’s hospital (1881) ; throat and ear hos- 
pital (1878), re-arected 1898. There are several public 
parks and reeimtion grounds. The Corporation acquired 
ill 1900, for the purposes of a park, 180 acres of land on the 
east side of Ditchling Road. The mackerel and herring 
iishory is extensive. There are 4 daily, 1 tri- weekly, 
and 9 weekly newspapers. ’Area of nmnicipal borough 
of Brighton in 1901, 2620 acres. Population (1881), 
107, 54R; (1891), 11.5,873; (1901), 123,4.78. Area of 
municipal borough of Hove in 1901, 1694-| acres ; popula- 
tion (1881), 20,804 ; (1891), 26,097 ; (1901), 36,.542. 
Area of parliamentary borough in 1891, 3715 acres; 
population (1881), 128,440 ; (1891), 142,129 ; (1901), 
153,691. 


Brighton, a watering-place in Victoria., Australia, 
in the county of Bourke, on the oast shore of Port Phillip 
Bay, 7 1 iriilc.s S.E. from Melbourne, of which it is pme- 
tically a .suburb connected by rail. Population (1881), 
4755; (1901), 10,029. 

Brin, Benedetto (1833-1898), Italian iiLival 
'}idmiiiisiri.itor, ‘\\-as bom at Turii], 17th Jilay 1833, aiici, 
UBtil the age o.f 40, worked with distinction as a naval 


tMigineer, In 1873, .Adsiiirai Baiiit-Boai, Minister of 


Marine, ap].)oiiited him -ander-secretary of state. The two 
men completed each other ; Sairit-Bon conceived a type of 
ship, Brin made the plans and directed its construction., 
On the advent of the Left to power in 1876, Brin was 
appointed Minister of Marine by Depretis, a capacity in 
which Im continued the })rograninie of Saint-Bon, %Yhile 
enlarging and completing it in such way as to form the 
iirst organic scJieine for the deYelopinent of the Italian 
tleetv i%e huge warship Italia and Daadolo were his 
though he afterw’ards abandoned their type in 
favour of smaller and faster vessels of the Vame and the 
Garihakli class. By his initiative Italian naval industry, 
1'8:73^: vinade:; umpid^v, /progress 
eleven : years' ministry (18 70-78 with vDepretis, 
with Bepretis and Crispi, 1896-98 with Budini), 
.auceeeded in creating lai’ge private shipyards, engine 
wvmrksj- and nietaliiugic for the ])roduction of 

: Tn-wi:8.92) he entered-The 
as Minister for Foreign Affairs, aeoom- 
-king ^and queen- -of - Ttaly^; 
towards France: on tlie 
' ' .the ..nmssaere.,, of,.. Italian, .-woikmen.. ,.at, . Aigues- 



:::"CBrli1#^biai1l^^a:town;orBri:tish 
district of the Nor tliAVes t. Brovin ces, on the light bank 
of the lumna, 6 miles K. of Muttra. Population, about 
26,000. The municipal income in 1897-98 was lls.20,931. 
Brindaban is one of the most popular [ilaces of ]>i]gii.mage 
in India, being associated with tlu‘ cult of Krislina as a 
shepherd. It contaiiis handsome temples, bathing stairs, 
tanks, and wells. 

Brindisi^ a seaport town and arcliiepisco]>al sec of 
the province of Lecce, A|,mlia, Italy, on the shoi'e of the 
Adriatic, near the S.E. extremity of the kingdom, 346 
miles by rail from Ancona. The port has been gimlualiy, 
but slowly, improved and dredged year by year, - the iji- 
tention being to go on with the ivork until there is a depth 
of 30 ft. all over the inner harbour ; the eastern arm w^as 
dredged to 13 ft. in 1898. 

In July 189S the Pen insular and Oriental Company (wiio lirst 
used Brindisi as a port of embarkation in December 1870) began to 
start their main line boats from Marseilles instead of from Brindisi, 
eliiefiy with the view of decreasing t lie c:o.st of the overland railway 
journey from Calais. But at .Brindisi they substituted an express 
service of small boats for Port Said, principally to carry the mails, 
The Peninsular and Oriental Conqiany’s service from Venice via 
.Brindisi to Port Said was discontinued in Marcdi 1900. But there 
are mail services to Creek ports and to Constantinople. During 
the live years 1893-97 an average of 14,728 pa.ssengers sailed annu- 
ally from this port ; in 1898 the number fell to 2359. Adding to 
the mail boats the tonnage and number of the trading .ship.sj we 
lind that tim port was eleared by an average of 1335 ve.ssels of ' 
1,885,000 tons anmially during the years 1888-99. In 189S the 
.British entries numbered 155 vessels of 362,700 tons, but in 1899 
only 128 vessels of 153,000 tons. Tlie exports average £326,100 
(£253,000 in 1899) armually, and the imports £300,100 (£298,400 
in 1899), There is not much indtistrial activity. As regards the 
public building.s, the cathedral has been recently restored, the castle 
of Frederick I L is now a convict prison, and the Imptistery of San 
Giovanni has been converted into a niuseuni. There is also a new 
theatre (1899), Population, about 20,000. 

Brionian IslandSi Ttieg in the G.uif of Venice, 
off the Istrian coast, from which they are separated by the 
narrow Canale di Jasana. They belong to Austria and 
are tw'elve in number. Up to a recent period theywere 
chiedy noted for their quarries (on S. Girolamo and Brion 
miuore), which have been worlvcd for ceutui'ies and iuivo 
sup}dic‘d material not ojily for the pala(,‘es and bridges of . 
Venice and the whole Adriatic coast, but latterly for 
Vienna and Berlin also. As they command the entrance 
to the naval harbour of Pola, a strong fortress, ‘*Fort 
Tegetliofi‘,‘^ bas heen erected on the largest of tlnan, 
together with, minor fortifications on .some of the others. 
The islands are inhabited by about 100 Italian <jnarrynien. ■ 


Brisba§iej tlie capital city of Queensland, Australia, 
about 25 miles from the mouth of the river Brisbane, in 
27“ 28' 3'" B. lat., 153“ 1' 55" E. long. The population ; ‘ 
has increased greatly since IS 75, largely on account of 
the rapid growth of outlying suburbs; in 1901 the/ .v 
population of Brisbane metropolitan area wns 119,907. 

The population of the city proper in 1901 wns estimated. ' : 
at 28,830 persons, and of South Brisbane at 25,485. ' - /' 

The most important suburbs are Kangaroo Point, , ■ 
Fortitude Valley, New Farm, Bed Hill, Paddiiigh)n, 

Milton, Toowong, Breakfast Creek, Bulimba, MV^oiionyJ;’ 
gabba, Highgate, and Indooroopilly. The city is mostly / >///, 
built OIL a series of liills rising from the river, but'A': 
some portions of 'it, such as Woollongab])a and Soutli ; ; 
Brisbane, are built on low-lying flats, and have from time/ . ^ 
to time . been much damaged by floods. The pkn of 





.Dlfice, Govemmeot House (tbe rosidiuice of the Sovereiga's statesiuau, was Imrn at Bourges o J st J u!y .i 83;'). ilc. Mlowed 
repivseufextive), tlic General Musi'iuu, anti tk: Bupreme Ms father’s iirofes.siou of adt'oeate, and, ha\i!ig uiado liitu- 

boing cuiis}>icnous. ^ .bes-ides tbetk' there arc many j'jelf coii.sjiicuoiis in upjK) 8 itioii tliiring the- larii. days of the 
hue civicj conuiieu'jalj ivligiousj and private hiiildings. ompirej 'wa.s appointed dc^n it 3^-1 oayor of Paiis after its over- 
Botli hrisbaia piopoi and houtli brisbiinc have toV'iLi throw. He v/as elected to the Assembly in 1 87 1 a.s a. 
balis, and tlieio aic an Anglican pro-cixtliedi'alj a- Roman inember of the Extreme Lt 3 ft, and after I’oi lowing a stead v 
Cl'ithoiic catbcdialj two grammar schools (one for boys and consistent jioliticai course for nine years vras ediosen 
.and one ioi gills), a hospital, an opeui Iioiise and two its |>resideiLt in 1881. Ho showed rfeoarkalile tirinness 


theatres, two niiiseums (one attached to the mines de- 
partment and the other to the agricultural ilepartmeut), 
and a national art gallery, with an annual govm'jiuient 


and dignity in the discliargo of liis duties, and in I^larcli 
1885 beeajno prime mini^tei’ u]jO]i Hie resignation of M* 
Jules Fex'ry;but he resigned when, after tlie gmierul 


^graxit of J:/O00, situated in the town-hall buildings. The eloetious of that year, he, mily just obtahied a niajoi'iiy fur 
nld Victoria iron bridge connecting North and South the vote of cindit for tlie dVngking cx}»editioo. He re- 
Brisbane was swept away in the great floods of I89f3. A inaincd conspicuous as a public man, took a prominent 
new bridge was conirnenced in 1894, and completed in part in exjiosi, ng tlie Panama scandals, was a powerfuJa'iaii- 
189^, at a cost of i/1 10,000, At this point the river is a didate fur the presidency after the murder of President 
quarter of a mile wide* The city is^wdl provided witli Carnot in 1894, and was again president of the chamhin* 
parks and opeii^sjiaces. The largest is the Victoria Pai'k, from 1804 to 1898. In June of the latter year he formed 
and there are five others besides tlie Botanical Gardens, a Cabinet when the country was violently excited over the 
a.nd the gardens of the Acciiinatizatiou Society, whereiu Dreyfus alfair ; his hviuness and impartiality iiuTcased the 
tropical vegetation is cultivated. The mean temperature of respect in wliicii ho was already hold by good citizens, but 
Brisbane during December, January, and Eebruary is about a chance vote on an occa,si on uf especial excitement over- 
76": during Juaiy July, and August, ahoiRGOb The aver- threw his ininistry in October. No politician in Erance 
age rainfall ovc 3 ‘ a period of 35 years was 50’01 inches. enjoys a higlicr public i-eputation tha,n M. Brisson, owing 
The municipal government of Brisbane, and also of to his known npriglitncss and austerity of character. 

Boutii Brisbane, is in tbc hands of a corporation consisting 

of a mayor axid tmi aldermen, representing live wards; the Brist©i§ a city and county in itself, iniiiuci pal comity 
suhuibs are ii!ule]‘ the (umtrol of shire councils and (1888) and parliamentary borough, and seaport of England, 
divisional boards. The sanitiiry aiTangimimits of Brisbane on the tidal river Avon at its conliiiein'o with the Frome, 
arc not -worthy of so due a city, but there is a splendid 8 miles S.E. of its mouth in the ibistol Gbamiel, 12 miles 
gravitation system f>f water-sup] iy. Tlic united storage YVN.W. of Bath, IGJiniles S. of htancliesicr, 118 miles, 
ca])<n*ity of the various reservoirs, one of which Ixukls by the Great Wt'stiaai railway, W. of London, chiefly in 
1,1)00, 600 , 000 gallons and another ‘100,000,000 gallons, the county of Gloucester but partly in lliat of Bomei'set. 
Is *225,700,000 cubic feet. ICiectric light has been installed An iinportiuit junetiem on tin* Great Westtun and Midland 
}y private enterprise, and is laigel}^ used. By tlie same railways. In 1885 the ])arlia.meutary limits were, extended, 
means the city has lieen provided -with a most convenient and tlm enlarged borough now retnnis 4 nuanljcrs, one for 
tramway service worked by electric power, which runs iu each of the four di^ isiens. The government of the city 

all diivctioiis from the centiu of the city to tlie suburbs, consists of a mayor, 21 aldermen, G 2 town counciliui’S, and 

Thiu’e is railway communication with Sydney to the south about 70 magistrates, logiilher w’ith a sbrnilt and other 
and Rockham]>toii to the north, while westwards a line runs odi(‘et‘s. 

almost as far as Oiumamiilla, 560 miles dLstant. Tele- The see of Bristol was founded by Henry VI 3 L in 1542* 
graphic communuiatioii exists lH*twcen Brisbane and, In 1836 the sees of Gloucester and Bristol vveiv uniled. 
among other places, the l^rcuch settlement of New In 1896 the sees were se}au'ated and a distinct dioccsse 
Caledonia, a cable to whiilj island.s is in the hands of Bristol wa.s established. The Catliedrai has been 
■of a Frcjich co 3 n])jiny. In 1899 nearly 1800 tekqihoncs doubled in size since 1875. The Norman nave and 
were in use. Three daily ncwB])apers are published, aisles wein restored in 1 877 ; the Elder Lady Chaj^el and 

Brisbane is oji important trading })ort, and the broad the Central Tower in 1894. x\boul. ,B80,000 has Imxi 

river, by careful dredging, has becjii rcndei'cd naviga])le spent on ilio Catliedrai since 1861. The restitution of the 
for vessek of the largest' size, sliijis of 5000 tons being parish churcli of St Alary Jledcliff was eom[>leted in J879 


(usily able to come tijs to tlic town from the mouth. 
Tt is the terminal jioid of the hue wliich carries tlic 


at a cost of upwards of ^£50,000. In the suburb of Clifton, 
included in the nmnicijiality of Bristol, arc the churches of 


Queensland royal mail to Europe, and a calling port RtPeterk (1882), All ISaints’ (1891), and St Anselm's (1897). 


for lines of steamers to Ghina, Japan, and Canada. There are in Bristol 18 iLurelies of the original parishes, 
The various intmnoloniai lines also call at Brisbane 24 ^ecclesiastical parish churcbes-Aa all 69 cluirtlies and 
on their way to northern and soutbei'o, Australian ports. Episcopal chapels, b Homan Catholic cliiindies. besides 5 
As regards merchant shipping, 713 vessels with cargoes convents connected wdth the Cathedj’al at Clifton, 23 Con- 
of 835,355 tons entered in 1900; 716 of 819, 6G2 tons grogational, linVtxsleyaii, 17 Baptist chapels, and uiiTner<>us 


‘ cleared. The value of the imports in 1900 was other dissenting places of xvorship. The Tcclmical College, | 

f^7,lS4,j]2; of tlie exports, £/9,581,562. As a rnanu- founded in 1885, of tlieAkmpany of Merchant Vernturm, .,1 ;G ^ 
faeturing <*entro Brisbane has not yet attained any great supplies scientific, technical, and commercial education. ' ' ‘ f 
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of a new obaiiiiel. fur tkc Avon and the ioniiation of two 



iho river enii’anco ^vero bougljf o.[» by the (*/ity, llie doelc 
^iiates liavG also been etilarg'cd 80 as to a, dm it lirst'-clasa steam- 
8bi[>8 and tradirnj; vewsels of 2000 tons burdmi. The quay 
laNioiuiuodatioirwithiii the harbour is over a mile in lerigtii. 
(difton i'ioeks railway, cut in a tunnel, from the gorge of 
the Avon t(j the sirminit of the Clifton Eocks, was opened 
in '.the council liorise, fine arts academy and 

school of science and art, punt oliice, and commercial rooms, 
have all becji grca,tly enlarged, and recent new erections 
are the assize courts, a theatre seating 3500 persons, hit 
h’ree Piildic Jibrmq', Cbeltenliani Eoad Liljrary 
(11)01 ), Colston Hall, and statues of Queen Yictoria (1888), 
Bainuci Morley (1888), .Edmund Buidvc (1.894), and Edwxird 
ColstoTi (1895), in whose memory are held annual Colston 
bam [nets. The mnseniu and rel'ei’ence library were trans- 
ferred to the Corporation in 1893, in addition to which 
eight other libraries have been provi<led for the public 
Mr Vincent Stuckey Lean, who died in 1899, 






r V * 


Ipy ill fesyyiyihxry 

Ij f 


bequeathed to the Corporation of Bristol the sum 
of i>r)0,000 fur the further develo})ii:ieiit of the free 
lil^rariesof the city, and with especial regard to the forma- 
tion and sustenance of a general refcj'e,nce library of a 
standaid and scientific cliaracter. Witli a vievv to reviving 
interest in the oiice faim:>us hot spiungs there, a new spa 
and piiinp-room has been opei.ied in Clifton, where also 
two Established ch urclies and a memorial tower (1897) to 
John Ciibot, the exjdorer, have been erected. Among the 
many charitable institutions are the (h^neixd 'Tlospitai, 
opened in 1858, and since repcmtedly enhug^xl ; 
ilbspital for sick eliihlreu and wvnuen, Royal Victoria 
Home, and the Queen Victoria. Jubilee Convalescent 
Home, opened by H.M. the Queen on 15th November 
1899, The entire assessable value for poor rate in the 
union of IMstol, with a population of 55,549, was in the 
year 1897-98, £421,495 against £377,982 in the year 
1887-88, with a population of 57,479. The amount of 
]>oor rate expended for the year 1897-98 \vas £34,029 
against £29,300 in 1887-88. The local taxation expended 
by the t(uvn council of the county horougli for the year 
1897-98 was £183,026 against £111,190 for the year 
1887-88. There are 5 daily ami 5 weekly iiew8pa]:>ers. 

Tlie principal iiidustiios are shipbuilding, ropewalks, ehocolato 
factories, sugar reihieritis, tobacco mills and pipcunakhig, glass 
works, potteries, soaperies, slioe factories, leather vVorkiAaud 
' tainieries, chemical works, saw mills, breweries, copper, lead, and 
shot works, iron works, rnacUme works, stained paper \rdrks, 
anchors, chain cables, sail-cloth, buttons. A coal-held (extending 
Id miles south-east to Ratlstoek avails much, for Bristol iiiann- 
-faetiires, ' ' 

• Eegistered shipping in ISSS — sailing %'essels, 135 of 21,901 tons ; 

• steam vessels, 02 of 20,516 tons. In 1S9S-— sailing vessels, 74 of 
‘ 8925 tons ; steam vesstds, 87 of 31,488 tons. Skips entering port 
in 1888 — 8001 of 1,249,34.4 tons ; clearaiicCvS, 8223 of 1,240,981 
' tons, In 1898— entrances, 5130 of 1,254,023 tons ; clearances, 
,5131 of 1,260,677 tons. 

yTl'ie following table will indicate the magnitude of tlio trade of 
'Bristol 


.:C1,372,S15 


. 763,210 ■■ 
1,617,220 
914,108 


Total vahiu of exports of pnrluoe and 
inainifactnres of tlie United King- 
doin for 189S . . . . 

ilgainst this may be stU- 
Totd vnliiG of exports of produce and 
inanuhMdures of the United Kiiigdom 
forl8SS . 

(buss customs re veuiio for 1898 . 

1888.,.,.. 

Area of city and municipal borougli, 11, !,U7 acres ; popiilatiois 
{1891), 2S9,2&h ; (1901), 328,842. Area of parliamentary borough, 
9675 aertis ; population (1891), 286,231; (1901), 321,908. 

NrcuoLL and Taylok. Bristol, Fast and Fresent (1881 ).— ifirNT, 
Brlsiol ; Jlistoric Towns Scnies (1B%7), — Laimmier, of 

Bristol i'ti Xrnnrcnih Centwnj (1887) ; ditto in the (iightociitli 
ceutuiy (1893). — l^lioUT. Ficturosqne JMiqmties of Bristol (1893), 
---W'EA,im. Collccft'-nea ‘relating to the Bristol Friars (1893) ; 
Burkes Connedivn with BristoL 1774.-80 (1894). 
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); Imports of foreign and colonial produce for 1808- 






; Grain of all sorts 

Biigar 

Leather 

V ‘ 7' 5^ine 

: V ‘Total value of imports of foreign ami 
'by ' caWfial produce for 1 SOS 
/ ' Agaiusthhis may be set— 

■ ;( ' ' ‘Total, value of imports of foreign and 
fo ■' ' colohial produce for 1888 


£4,723,641 
886,623 
841, 82S 
142,917 


11,057,715 


7,863,478 


If'b ■ V ‘ ^ ^ Bitports of th6 produce and manufactures of the tlnitecf Kingdom 


, * ; £32,972 

' ^Metals of 4liBort6 ^ ^ . 


/ . , 'S73;806 ; bY 


Erist®!^ a tow.n of Hartford coiinty, Coonecticut, 
IT.S.A., situated in the central part of the state, im 
cludes an area of 27 square mile.s of hill country. It con- : 
tains two villages, Bristol borough and Forestviiie, both ; 
on Peqnanoc river, and on the New England railway. 
They have varied mamifactiires, chiefly of highly maun- : 
factiired articles. Bopulation of the town (1880), 5347: ■ 
(1890)/ 7382 ; (19(.)()), 9643 ; of the boixmgh aOOO), 
6268. '■'■b'-id. 

Bf a- borough, of Bueks county, ]^cniLS}iTania, : 

IT.S.A,, situated in the south-eastern part of tlie state, on 
],4elaware river, and on a branch of the .Pennsylvania rail- 
way, 19 miles N. of Pliiladelplda. .Po|:)ulation (1880)d 
5273y(1890), 6553 : (1900), 7104. 

Bristol^, capital of Bristol county, .Rhode Islatidy:': 
IT.S.A., situated on the east sliore of Narragansett Bay, 
traversed by the New York, New Haven, and Hartford 
milway. The principal village, also .known as Bristol, is 
a port of entry, with a capacious and deep) harbour. It 
has manufactures of cotton, woollen, and rubber goods, 
and yards for the building of yachts, for the construction 
of which it is famous. Pojiulation of the town (1880), 
6028/(1890), 5478 ‘ (19(X)), 6 / 

Brist^ig a city in. Virginia and Tennessee, IbS. A. .■ 
The state boundary follows the middle of the main street, 
dividing the city into two cor|)orations, each bearing the 
same name. The Tennessee city is in Sullivan county ; 
the Virginia city, forinerly known as Goodsoii, lies within 
Washington eoiiiity, but is independent of county juris- 
diction. Bristol is situated in 36'’ 36’ N. lat. and Sri' 
11' W. long., at an altitude of 1689 feet. It has soma 
manufactureSj especially of iron and tobacco. It is the 
I site of several educational institutions, among them. King’s 
and SiillinTs Colleges. Branches of the Norfolk and 
Western and the Southern rail^vays join here, besiiles 
which the city is th.o ter.niinus of two smaller railways. 
.Population. (1880), 3209; (1890), 6226; Virginia city 
(1900), 4579 ; Tennessee' city (1900), 5271. 

Bristow^ Benjamin Helm (1832- 1896), :q 

American la'^vyer and Secretary of the Treasury, was born in )- 
Elkton, Kentucky, in 1832. He received a college educa- , 
tion, and was admitted to the bar in 1853. At the begin- 
ning of the Civil War he became lieutenant-colonel in the 
Union army, and afterwards was colonel of cavalry. He 
served throughout the war. He was state senator from . 
1863 to 1865; United States district attorney for the. 
Louisville district, 1865-70; and Solicitor-General ofT.thd/ 
United States, 1870-72. President Grant nominated hint 
Attorney-General of the United States in 1873, but. th^ . 
nomination was not confirmed. He was Secretary of .Hie 
Treasury for two years after June 1874, when hqyigoA 


imA 




;Uk 1 retnoVLui in tlic sauie y«*ar to New York to i»raetise 
his profession. lie died in New York city <}]^ 

June lt:^9G, 

■ British C 0 i IJm Way tlie western province' of tlie- 
Donunion of Canada. It is bounded to tlie eastward by tlie 
continental -waterslicd in the iiocky Mountains, until \d 1 is 5 
ill its north-westerly course, intersects tiie 12 ()tii Dieridiaii 
of west longitude, wliicli is followed north to the GOth 
pandJelj tlius including •within the province a part of the 
Peace rivtsr country to the ea.-st of the inountains. The 
srfiitliern boiiiidary is formed by the 4:9th parallel and tlie 
stra.it separating Yancouver Island from the state of 
, Washington. The northern boundary is the GOth parallel, 
the western, the Pacific <3cean, upon rvhich tlie province 
fronts for about 600 miles, and tlie coast stri[) of Alaska 
.for a farther distance of 400 miles. British Cohiinbia is 
.i.ssentia,lly a mountainous country, coiiiprising practically 
the entire width of -what has been designated tlie Cordillera 
or Oordillcran belt of North America between the jiarallels 
of latitude, above indicated, its area lias as yet bt^en very 
imperfectly mapped, and many different mountain ranges 
are recognized under local names ; but there are twm ruling 
moimtaiu systems, the Eoek^^ Mountains proper on the 
north-oast side and the coast ranges on the south-west or 
Pacific side. The general direction of all these ranges is 
furulamen tally dependent upon successive foldings of the 
eiu’th's crust tliat have occurred parallel to the eoiTesponcb 
ing portion of the border of the Paciffc Ocean, and their 
trend is thtu’efore from south-east to north-west. Along 
the soutli-w'esteru side of tlie Kocky Mountains is a very 
remarkidde valley of considerable geological antiquity, in 
udiicli several of the great rivers of the Pacitic slope 11 ow 
for parts of their uppt'r courses, including the Xooteiiay, 
Coliiriibia, Fraser, and Finlay. This valley can ht? traced 
continuously for a length of at least 8(10 miles. (For 
further details as to. the geology a.rul physical geogiuyhy 
of British Columbia, see the article on Canada.) Cue of 
the*, most important rivers of the province is the Fraser, 
^v■ldeil, rising in the llocky Mountains, tloAVs for a long 
dista.nce to the noi'th-'west, and then turning soutli eventu- 
,iiiy crosses the coast ranges by a deep, cahondike valley 
and empties into tlie Strait of Georgia, a few miles soutli 
of the city of Vancouver. Tiie Columbia, 'wldch rises 
farther south in the same range, lloAvs north ’lor abo'iit 150 
miles, and then taking a short bend to the west iio-ws south 
through the Kootenay country into the TTidted States, 
emptying into the Puciiic near Portland in the state of 
Oregon. In the north-Avestern part of the province the 
Skeena ffows »so'utli-we.st into the Pacihe, and still farther 
to the north the Btikine rises in British Clolumbia, but 
before entering the Pacific crosses the coast-strip of Alaska, 
of -which the Avidtli has not yet been defined. The Liard, 
rising in the same district, flows east and falls into the 
Mackenzie, which empties into the Arctic Ocean. The 
head-waters of the Yukon are also situated in the noTthern 
part of the province. All these iwers are sAvift and are 
interrupted l^y rapids at frequent inteiA^als, so that, as 
' means of communication for commercial purposes, they are 
' of indifferent value. Wherever lines of railway are con- 
Ma'ucted they lose w^hatever importance they may liaA^e 
hdd in this respect previously. 

, ^ At an early stage in the Glacial period British Columbia 
AVas covered by the Cordilleran glacier, which moved south- 
eastwards and north-westwards, in correspondence with the 
ruling features of the country, from a gathering-ground 
situated in the vicinity of the 57th parallel. Ice from 
' ■this.placier jioured through passes in the coast ranges and 


valley between the coast ranges and Yaiiconver Island Avas 
also occupied by a glacier that moved in l-iotb direc^tions 
from a central jicint in ihe vicinity of Yaldes Islnml. 
Tlie effects of this glacial action and of the long periods of 
erosion ])receding it and of other p[iysiogra])hic ?diai)gi‘s 
connected Avith its passing aAvay, IniA^e most impo'rtant 
bearings on the distiibution aiid cliaracter of tlie g<4d- 
beariug alhiAiiims of - 

— 'The discovery of BritiBli Columliia was made 
by the Spaniard Perez in 1774. 'With Cook's visit the 
geograpliical exploiutica^^^^ of the coast began in 1778. 
Yancouver, in 1792-94, surveyed almost t-Jie entire coast 
of British Columbia Avitli much of that to the nortli and 
soutli, for the Britisli GoAnriinient. Tlie interior, about 
the same time, Avas entered by klaekenzie and traders of 
tlie NAY. Company, AAhicli at a later date beeaine amal- 
gamated AAnth the Iludson Bay Comjiany. In 1851), eon- 
sequent on the discovery of gold and the large influx of 
miners, the mainland tmTitory Avas erected into a, separa-te 
colony imder the name of Britisli Columbia, and in 18(5(> 
this AAms united Avith YancoiiAnr Island, under the same 
name. In 1859 some extension of resj)onsiblc govern- 
ment Was gAen to the coloiiie.s, and in 1871 British 
Columbia entered confederation and became part of thej- 
Dominion of Canada, sending three senators and six 
members of tlie House of Commons to the federal parlia- 
ment. Gne of the conditions under AAiiich tl'ie colony 
entered the Doiiiinion Avas the speedy construction of the 
Canadian Paciiic milway, and in 1876 the iion-fiilfflmenl 
of this promise and the appa]‘(*iit indifference of the 
Government at OttavAVi to tlie lejiresentationv^ of British 
Columbia created stmined relations, AAliich were imly 
ameliorated when the const]' act ion of a transcontinental 
naad -was begun. In subse(juenf yenrs the founding of 
the city of Vancouver by the C'.PJa,, the cstablislinamt of 
the first Canadian steamslii]) line to China a.nd Japan, 

I and that to Australia, tugetliei* Avitli the disputes with the 
United Btates on the subject of ])elagie sealing, and the 
discovery of tlie Kooiinay mining districts, have been the 
chief (wents in the history of the ■[novince. 

Ami awl PopiAaiiun. - nwn of briiisli OoluiiiMi h 382,^00 
square miles, and its population by the oeusus of ISbl vais 98,178. 
Since that date this lias Ijcoii largely increased by the iiiilux of 
miners and others, consequent U])Oii tlie discovery of precious jiietalH 
ill tlie ICootenay, Ooimubia, and Atiin districts. Much of this in- 
a ffoating ])opulatioii, but tlic opening up of the valle^^s h;^ railwrtj 
and newlines of steal riboats, together Avith the sctilemoiits made in 
the vicinity of the Canadian lYcilic raihva 3 ^, has resulted in a eon- 
sid(!rahle iuorease of the penuanent po}mlaliou. The wldie. })o]>u- 
iation comprises iiioii of many nationalities. There is a large 
Chinese po]Rilatioii, the census of 1<S91 giving 9000, but siueu Ihiit 
date the nuinber has greatly increased despite the tax of 8f>d per 
head on all Chiinamon entering the seaports, and of late years many 
Japanese have also come in. The Japanese are as yet mainly in 
the towns, but the Chinese are found cAuaywliere in the province, 
(treat objection is taken by the Avhite 3)0])iilation to the increasing 
imruber of ‘ Alongolians,” and legislative elfortH Innui been made 
to hinder their eonipetitimi Avitli Avliiti^s in tlu’ laboui markets. 
The Japanese do not appear to be so much disliked, as they adapt 
themselves to the ways of Avldte men, hut tiny m-e equally ohjvc*” 
tionable on Ihe score'of clieap labour, 

The Indian population is returned at *24,97l>, that of the 
numbering 13,392 and of the interior 11,581, Of the total, 19,58G 
are prolessing Christians and 5387 pagans. The Indian^ are 
divided into very many tribes, under local names, but fall naturally 
on linguistic grounds into a few large groups. Thus the southern 
})art of the interior is occupied by the Saiish and Kootenay, and 
the iioi'tliern interior by the Tinneh or Atliapackan poophb Chi 
the coast are the Haida, Tsimshiun, Kwakiatl, Nootka, and about 
the Gulf of Georgia various tribes related to the Balish in’oijer. ' ■ 

There is no treaty with the Indians of British Cohimbias as with 
[ those of the plains, for the relinquishment of their title/ to the 
; land, but the GoAm'nment otherwise assists them. There is an 
Indian superintendent at Tictork, and under him are nine ageueies 
throughout the province to attend to the Indians— -relieAing tliidr 
• sick mid destitute^ supplying them Avith seed and inqilemenbJ; 

. settling thek disputes, and administering justice. The Indkk 


Vancouver Islaucl. Rosftlaiid imfi KelHoti in West Kooteim j are al^^o 
places of irnjjorfcaiiee, 

subjoined figures relating to^tciuporature an<i pm- 
ciiutatioii arc from a table pn^|>ared by Mr. It, 1<. Stupart, liireetor 

■ .f- ., ■■■ . 1;...* ,1 ....A,....,*,-..-, . .Y.v 


fisliiug stations and burial grounds are reservedj !Uid other Jaiid has 
bcon set apart for them for agrlcultaral and pastoral pur]ioses. _ A 
number of sell 00 Is have been established for their edu cation ; Imt 
it is quostiouablo whether great benciit is derived Iroui llioHc. 
lliough at one tinio a daiigeroiw element they are now ipiiet ami 
peaceable, . r . • , 

In 1891 there was a largo disparity hetweeri the sexes iii }>nt isii 
Cohnuhia, the tigurcs showing males to u;\]79 temajes ; 

the average she of a tamily being four to seven. The chief cities 
are Mefcoria, the capilal,' on Vancouver Islund, and Yuneouver 
on tlte mainland, New Westminster on the hrasor, hrauainio on 

Mean Tempmthnr, awl Lowest Temper rdirre, Mean, IhUly Ra.mje, amd Freeipitation at three siaUms in British Columbia 


of the meteorological sru'vice. The station at STctoria may ht?. 
taken as nipreseiiting tin.'! conditions of the southern part of iho 
coast of Britisli Ooliimlua, althongh the rainfall is mucli greater on 
exposisi parts of the outer coast. Agassi/ repreyents the hhuser delta, 
and Kamloops the soutluuMi interior district. The mean tempi raturc 
naturally decreases to the iiortJi ward oi' the,se selected stations, both 
along the coast and in the interior, wldle the precipitation increases. 
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i\lean tein])eraiure. . ] 

Mean daily range. 

37-2 

9*0 

38 -7 

10 -2 

43-3 

13’5 

47*0 

15-4 

52 ’8 
17 ’5 

56 ‘5 
17*7 

59*6 

20*1 

59 -3 
19-5 

54*6 

17*4 

49*5 

13*1 

43*2 

9*9 

41 *3 
8*9 

48*6 

14*4 

Absolute highest. 

56 

60 

68 

74 

S2 

86 

89 

SO 

SO 

70 

60 

59 

sstj 

Absolute lowest . 

-1 

6 

20 

*24 

30 

36 

37 

37 

31 

22 

IS 

8 

-1 ^ 

Precipitation 

5-13 

3 ’53 

'2'5- 

2*11 

1”31 

1*16 

0*46 

0*59 

1*98 

3T1 

0*13 

7*53 

35*51 
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M'ean temperatmv. 

33 -0 

37*6 

44-0 

46 ’7 

53*9 

58*9 

63*9 

64-7 

57 *0 

51*7 

39*3 

36*3 

48*9 

Mean tlailr range 

9-7 

ll’S 

16*1 

16-9 

IS’l 

21*2 i 

25*7 1 

28*5 

•20*7 

19*2 

10*3 

8*9 

17*3 

Alisolute I'lighesi . 

■ 57, 

64 

74 

82 

90 

, 95 1 

95 1 

97 ' 

90 

82 

1 '^3 1 

1 58' 

97 

Absolute lowest . 

-13 

-12 

16 

23' 1 

30 

36 1 

38‘ 1 

38 ' 

1 32 

29 

9 

8 J 

- 13, 

Precipitation 

7*29 

6*6S , 

5 ’47 

.5-49 

4’85 

3*97 ! 

1 ‘55 

1*62 

5*25 

6*56 ' 

i 

8*69 

9*43 1 

66*85 
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iMean temperature 

>22*3 

24-3 

38*1 

48*2 ■ 

56 ’8 

63 *6 

68*8 

68*3 

57*1 

47*7. 1 

33*3 

29*0 I 

46*5 

Mean daily range 

14 •« 

17*4 

2'2’0 

23-1 

22*9 

27*4 

I 28*3 

29-4 

25*0 

i 18*2 

12*3 1 

11*3 1 

21*0 

Absoluti.^ highest . 

56 

64 

69 

75 

j 86 

101 

101 

1 . 97 

87 ■ 

1 ’82 ■ 

65 1 

56 i 

101 

Absolute lowest . 

-27 

- 27 

- 5 . 

24 

1 26 

39 

44 

'39 

31 

1 16 

- 22 

17 

“27 

.Precipitation 

0*75 

1 -26 

0’(>3 

0’50 

' I’lf) 

1 *41) 

1 *4*3 

0*53 

1 *00 

! 0*72 

TOO 

0*80 

11 -55 


Gomrmnenf . — The province is governed by a lieutenant-governor, 
appointed by the gove-riior-general in eonneil for five years, hut 
subjec^t to removal Ibr cause, an executive council of five miiiiatci’s, 
and a single legislative ehauiber. The oxeentive council is ajipointed 
by the lieutenant-governor on the advice of the iirst mintster, ami 
retains ollice so long as it enj«iys the support of a majority of the 
legislature. The powers of the liciitcnant-govcnior iii regaj’d to 
the j>roTmcial Government are analogous to tliose of the governor- 
general in respect of tlic Doiiiiiiion Government. 

' The British North America Act (1867) confederating the colonies, 
dehnevS the jiuisdiotioii of tlio provincial legislatiirG as distinguislied 
IVoni that oftho federal parliament, hnt within its own jurisdiction 
the province makes tlie laws for its own governance. The Act of 
the legislature may be liisallowed, witliin one year of its passage, 
liy the governor-general in couuoil, and is also subject to eliallengi^ 
as to. its legalifcj'’ in the Supiroine Court of Canada, or on appeal by 
the Judicial committee of the Privy Cmineii of the tlnited IvingdoTu. 

Ac. —There is a supreme court of British Columbia preshied 
over, by a chief jiiatiee and live puisne juflges, and there are small- 
debt courts foi* amounts up to In British Cohiinbia the 

Suprmne Court lias jiiriadiction in divorce eases, this right having 
bemi invested in the colony before confederation. 

MeZigmi,~~ln 1S91 the populatimi was diidded Iw creeds into — 
Church of England, 23,619; Methodist, 14,298 Preshyterian, 
.15,284 ; Roman Catholic, 20,843 ; other denominations, 21,031 ; 
not stated, 3098 ; total, 98,173. These figures are now niiioh 
larger, but there is no reason 1:o sipipose that the proportions have 
nmterially changed. Except in the cities a large pro]jovtiou of tlio 
religious work of the px'onnce is perforiucd '"by the ai«I of the 
missionary societies of England. 

' , ' Bducaiion , — ^TIio educational system of Biitish Coliunbia differs 
; slightly from that of other provinces of Canada, There are three 
clashes of schools — coniinon, gi’aded, and high— all maintained by 
the Government, and all free and undeiioniinationah There is no 
nmversity, and only one collegiate estialdishment— the Methodist 
''ColJ6g6! at^ 'MaiitmnveT and th^^ is affiliated Avith the ACGill 


buildings or other public works. Tim im-omc tax is on a sliding 
scale, and all taxes arc suhjeid- a discount of about d of 1 per 
cent, on payment lieing made before a s]>ccilicd date. In 189S) 
a faiily close estimate was made of the capital invested in the 
province, which, amounted to 830 7, 385,000, including timhciv 
^100,000,000 ; railways and tclegrajihs, $47,500,000 ; mining ])]ant 
and smelters, $10,500,000; mumoi}>al assessments, $45,000,000 ; 
provincial assossnumts, $51,500,000 ; in addition to ])rivate wealth, 
$280,000,000. 

Postal , — The mimheroflctters .mailed in British Ooliunhia forl89S 
was 6,700,000 ; of post cards, 525,000 ; registered letters, 165,000; 
free letters, 1. 56, 000' ; transient newspapers," [laivels, periodicals, &c., 
836,000. 

Mining is the principal iiidiusti^y of British Coluiuliia. Tlie 
eountiy is rich in gold, silver, co]»per, and coal, and has some large 
iron deposits. From 1888 to 189S the mining output increased froni 
|2,608,>S03 to $10,906,861, By 1900 it had reached $16,344,7.51., 
For 1897-98 the jigiires ar€i — ■ 



■ 'w>r. 

.■Tsos. 

(.fold placer. 

' ■ $5:13,520.' 


Gold lode. . 

y2, 122,82,0 ^ 

2,201,217 ■ 

Silver. 

3,272,836' ■ 

■ 2,375,841: V 

Co])]-!er 

■■■ .-266, *258' . 

, S74,78T^r 

Lead .... 

1,390,517 

2,648,56*2 

1,077,581 1 

Coal .... 

3,407,595 I 

Coke .... 

89,155 

175,000 I 

Other materials ^ 

; ':,::151, 600" 

i', ' ; ■■ 151,500,: yj 

Total . 

455^268’’:,; 

1 $10,906,861 1 


^ Between 1858— the year of the placer discoveries on the Fraser 
river and in the Cariboo district— and 1882 the placer yields wore' 
much heavier than in subsequent years, running from oilc to nearly 
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’NVeritflrii SutCH, are aial elective, llierc aro several 

smelting and redudng plants in oporntion at Trail jukI HelBoii in 
the, Rootouay coiuitry, and on Texada Island. In IRu Stocaii 
■ division n{‘ tl:ie Kootenay there are live eoneentrating plants, and 
another and a cyanide plant at Pldllip's Ann on the mainland. 
Others are being built. Mining inaeldnery of tlie most modern 
tV]>es is being introducjcai wherever required. 

“ Coal.— In 1888 the output of landwas 489,801' tons of $1,4()7,903 
value; in 1S9S it had iiic!;eas<?d to l,13a,Sfm tons of 13,407,595 
value. Keavly all this was the output the coal-mines at Nanaimo 
aiid t’oniox on Vancouver Island ; 765,811 tons of the 1898 output 
were exported, 752,686 tons going to the United States. 

large perceiitage of the eonimerce is derived from 
the sea, the chief product being salmon. Haliljut, cod (several 
varieties), oolaclian, sturgeon, herring, and many oilier fishes are 
also jhuitiful, but with the exception of the halibut these have 
not yet bc(iume th'e objects of extensive industries. There are 
several hinds of salmon, and they nin in British Columbia waters 
at diiferenfc seasons of the year. The quinnat or s[U'ing Sealmon is 
tlie largest and best table iish, and is followed in the latter part of 
the summer by tlu*, sockpye, which runs in enomous numbers up 
the Fraser river. This is the fish preferred for canning. It is of 
brighter colour, more uniform in size, and eoines in such quantities 
that a constant supply can he rcekoned upon h}?- the canneries. 
About the mouth of the Fraser river from 1500 to 2000 boats are 
occupied during the run, Tlie silver salmon or eolioo arrives a 
little later than the sockeye, but is not much used for packing 
except when required to make up deficiencies. The dog-salnioii 
and the humpbacked have no commercial value, and are only used 
by Indians. Great Britain is the chief but not the only maifet for 
British Ooknnbia salmon. The years vary in productiveness, 1897 
having been unusually large and 1893 the smallest in five years, 
hut the average pack is about 500,000 cases of 48 one-lh tins. The 
value of the .salmon export f<u' 1S91) was i|2,740,124, the greater 
part of all returns being from tlie Fraser river canneries, the rivers 
of the Inlets and Skeeiia river coining next in order. There are 
hetwoen fifty ami sixty canneries, of "which about fifty are on the 
hanks of tlie Fraser river. The total value of the fisheries product 
from 1S76 to 1S96 inclusive v;as $45,912,686, of wdiicli .salmon is 
irquesentcd at $28,873,083, all other kinds, including fur- seals 
ami fish oils, making "irp tlic balance. The iish oils are extracted 
cliieliy from sevci'iil species of dog-fish, and sometimes from 
the basking slv.irk, as well as from the oolaclian, which is also an 
edible tish. 

The fur-seal fishery is an inqiortaiit industry, though apparently 
a declining one, the average value of late years having been about 
3700,000. Owing to the lotv price of seal-skins and iiit(3Tiiatiosial 
diilioulties concerning pelagic scaling in Bering Sea, 'where the 
greatest number liav'c been taken, tlie biLsineas of seal -hunting is 
losing favour. The amount of capital invested in vessels, plant, 
&c., in 1897 for lisliing and .sealing was $2,514,660. 

The Dominion Government has established a iisli -hatchery, and 
another is to he added, and oysters and lobsters from the Atlantie 
coast have, been xdauted in British Cohinibia w'atevs. 

Timhcr . — The province is ricli in forest growth, and there is now 
a steady demand ibr its liauber in South America, Africa, Australia, 
and Ohnia. Tlie following is a list of some of the more important 
trf’cs of‘a conmicrcial kind-“-lai’go- leaved maple {Acer m(tcrophajll'um\ 
red alder {xUnim riihra^y wcsteni larch (Larix occuUnt€tlis\ white 
spruce ( Pkea alhLi\ Engolmann’s s|)ruec. ( Flcea Menzib’s 

' spruce {Plcoa QitchcDjsh)^ white mountain pine {Pmus montkola)^ 

^ black pin(3 {Phm murrayrma), yellow pine {PinvB pmiderosa)^ 
Douglas lir {Psendotsaya I)o?iglasii\ western white oak {Qnems 
garryana), giant cedar {Tlmya gigantea,)^ yellow cypress or cedar 
{Thuya cxceha), western hemlock {Tsuga weHemmna), The piiii-. 
. cipal timber of eonnuerce is tlie Douglas fir, which grows to a very 
great size in the ueiglibonrliood of the coast, and has great weight- 
bearing power. Red or giant Gf3dar is plentiful, .and is used for 
.shingles. Tho western wliite spruce is also much employed for 
- ,vaUf>^T^s purpo.ses, Tliere are about eighty sawmills — large and 
, small — in the pro\dnee. In 1898 the export of timber amounted 
to 52,531,468 foot ; Australia taking 25,928,877 feet, South America 
7,342,818, SoutLAfricaf), 316,587, Giiina 7, 11 6, 3.60, Japan 1,152, 894, 
Biitain or Europe 4,401,707, and Yladivostbk 1,272,166., 
; , , The \vhole out for the year, excluding railway and Dominion lands, 
; " 7/;; V’’ was 124,646,668 feet. ' 

) AgnmUnre , — British Colarnbia is not in the main fanning 
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exports, show $61,289 of .agricnltmul produce 'and $356,323 

animals, tin? greater part of the latfur being beef cattle. 

^ Imports mui ' MxpO'Hs, — The value of, the imports of 1899 was 
$8,714,733, of ’wldch $7,101,735 W'us dutiable and $1,612,998 free. 

The duties collected for tlie ^^ear amounted to $2,350,738. Exports, ' 
l:ho proriuee of Canada, iVoni tlie province amounted in 1S9.9 

' ^ 

sod- 

, ,740, 124; of the 

forest, $527,820 ; aniiiuilsand their }>roduc(3, $355,323 ; agricultural 
products, $61,239 ; misoellanoous, $420,680. The « 3 X"portH of 1890 
show' an increase, of $10,413,710 over those of 1880. 

Pail ways . — The Pacilic division of tho Canadian Paoifie railway 
enters British Colmnhia through the Rocky Mountains on the 
east, and runs for about 500 miles before reaching tho terminus 
at Vanconver, From that port steamers convey tho mails and 
passengers for Vancouver Island to Victoria. The same cmiipmiy 
have built a southern bramli line from Lethbridge in Alberta 
through the Crow’s Nest Pass, Ticar the international boundary 
lino, into the Kootenay country, opening up extensive caal-liokbi 
from, which tlie mines in sonthorn British Coluiiibia will in the 
future be supplied with coal and coke for sinclting, a development ■ 
of the country s resources which must add greatly to the value of its 
mines, from which most of the ore has heretofore been exported in 
a crude .state. This road has several hranclics to mining towns on 
the soutli of its main line, and there are aovcsral oiher short lines 
not comi{3ctod with the Canadian Pacific system. On Vancouver 
Island there are two raihvays, the .Esqiiimalt and Nanaimo railway 
(78 miles), connecting the coal-lields with the southern ports, and 
tho 'Victoria and Sydney of about 16 miles in length. Apart ftoni 
the Canadian Pacibe raibvay, the bonded debt of the lines in Britissh 
Columbia is about live and ,a half million dollars, and tlie total cost 
of them, including rolling .stock, about $49,000,000. 

Shipping . — The Ganadian Pacilic railway company has Uvo Hiich 
of 3nail steamers run ning from Vancouver and Victoria — (1 ) the .En j - 
press line, which runs to Japan and China- once in three weeks, and ■ , 

(2) the Austiuliaii line to Honolulu, Fiji, and Sydney oneo a month. 

1272 sea-going ships with 1,239,470 tons of cargo cleared from the ' 
four port.s— Victoria, Vancouver, Nanaimo, and New 'Westminster ; 
and 1108 vessels, carrying 931,416 toms of cargo, entered at the • 
same ports during the year 1899. In ballast 754 of 498,557 tonnage 
cleared outwards, and 890 of 81 8,919 entered. In the coasting trade , ' 

57GS vessels of 1,408,973 tonnage cleared outwards, and 5702 
with 1,375,914 entered. During the year 51 vesseds, aggregating 
4954 tons, were built in the province, and 49, aggregating 4641 tons, 
were registered. 

Fimnci . — Among the larger inainmala arc the big-Uovn or 
mountain sheep iOcis camdensh)^ tlui Rocky Mountain goat 
(Mazanta mmilanap the grizzly bear, inoosi?, woodland caribou, 
black-taiied or male dt3or, ^vliite-tailed deer, and coyote. All those 
are to be found only on tlie maiiilainl. The black Ix-uv, wolf, 

■pinna, lynx, wapiti, and Coiumbian or coast deer are common 
to parts of both mainland and islands. Of manno mammals 
tho most (diaraeteristic arc the sea-lioii, fur-seal, sea-otter, and 
harbour-seal. About 340 .species of liirds arc known to occur in the 
province, among which, as of special interest, may be jnentioned • 
the burrowing owl of tlio dry, interior region, the Amcricau :mag- ' ■ 
pie, StcllePsjay, and a true nut-cracker, Gdalk^s crow f 

cohmibiawiis). True jays and orioles are also ivell riqireseiited.. d 
The gallinaceous birds include tlie large blue otousc of the coasts ; ■ 
replaced in the Rocky Mountains by the dusky grouse. Th.a 
western form of tho spruce partridge-’* of Eastern Caiuida is also 
almndant, together with several foiaus rederred to the genus ’ ' 

generally known as partridges” or infled grouse. ^ Ptarmipins ' 
also abound in many of the’ higher mountain regions. Of the 
Aaafidie only passing mention need he imuK During the spring 
and auuunn niigrations many spexdes are founti in great ab.indamav ' 
hilt in the summer a smaller'nmuhtw remain to breed, chief mhong ' f - -i 

which are tho teal, itianai*d, w'ood-duek, spoon-bill, pin-tail, budlo- , ^ 

head, red-head, canvas-back, scaup-duck, ki% > - ■ “ ,,1 

AiTTfiomTiEs.— C ook’s Voyage to iht Pmfw Ocemi. I.ondwu, ‘I 

1784. — ^V.^xcoFYEiu Voyage, of Pmovmj to ills Pm'ijlo Oemn, V . 4 

London, 1798.— H. H. Banciioft’s Works, voL xxxii. Ifisfory \ ,■ <; ' , | 

of British Oolmmlm. San Francisco, 1887 .-— Beou’s History ' ' • 

of British Columbia, Toronto, 1894. — Foa-s* BooP, '/ j 

■ \Tertom, '. . British ■ :-.OoimuMa,-:. ■ .1897.. - - . - . I 

Columbia Board of Trade ; 'Victoria !— Beports of. 
of Mines a7id other Departmental Reports of ths Pmimlal 
menu — Catalogue of Prouincml Mmouni; Victoria.— 

Geological B'lermj of Tfmtada,^ from 1871 to datt\— 

Cmmdimi Pacific {Government) Bvrmjs^ 1872 to 
Committee of BnU AsmU Adu, Scunm on AT, 
to 1895.— Lorn MatMfalM in Vmcmiver . 
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rill IE land surfare af tlie wulk ih rritimaicd to 4‘xtend 
I over about 513^500,000 square miles. Ol: this ai'ea 
tlic Eritisli eiiqdre ocoupies nearly oiie-quarter, extending 
f)Yor an area of al^out J 2,000,000 square miles. By far 
Biitent greater |j(>rtion lies witbin the ttuiiperale 

zones, and is suitable for wliite settlement. 
The iielal>]e exceptions are tlie sontiieru lialf of [ndia and 
Pmroia; East, West, and Central Africa: the West Indian 
('’oioiiies; tlie nortlierii portion of Austmlia; NowChiiiioa, 
British Borneo, and that ])<)rtion of Nortli America wiiicli 
extends into Arctic regions. The area of tlie territory of 
the empire is divided almost equally betvreeii Ihe soatiiorn 
and the northern hoiuisphcres, the great divisions of 
xliistralasia and South i^frica covering betweeu tbein in 
the southern hemisphere 5,308,500 square miles, while the 
United Kingdom, Canada, and India, inclnding the native 
states, cover between iheiu in the northern hemisphere 
5,271,375 square miles. The alternation of the seasons is 
thus complete, one -half of the empire enjoying siimiuev, 
wliile one “half is in winter. The division of territory 
between the eastern and western heimsphores is less equal, 
Canada occupying alone in the Avestern h(*misplie)‘t‘ 
3,653,910 square miles, Avhile Australasia, South Africa, 
India, and tlie United Kingdom occupy together in the 
eastern hemisphere 6,925,075 square miles. As a matter 
of fact, hoAvever, the eastern portions of Australasia border 
so nearly xipon the western henufe})here that the distribu- 
tion of day and night throughout tlie enqiire is, lilce the 
alteruations of the sea.sous, almost complete, one -half 
enjoying daylight, Axiiile the other half is in clarkneNs. 
Tln^se alternations of time and of seasons, combined Avith 
the Awiety of soils and climates, are calculated to have 
an inciXNisingly important effect upon tin* material and 
industrial, as well as upon the social and political de- 
velo]>raeiits of the empire. This aaIII become evident in 
considering the industrial productions of the different divi- 
sions, and the harvest seasons wliicli permit the siinnuer 
prodiuic of one portion of the emjnre to sup]>ly the Avinter 
requirements of its other imirkets, and couA^ersoIy. 

Tlie empire contains or is bounded by some of the 
highest mountains, the greatest lakes, and the most im- 
portant rivers of the Avorld. Its climates may be said to 
inelude all the knfuvn climates of the AAnrld ; its soils are 
no less various. In the prairies of Central Canada it 
possesses vsomo of the most valuable wh pat-producing land ; 
in ihe grass lands of the interior of Australia the best 
pasture country ; and in the uplands of ^South Africa the 
most A^aluable gold- and diamand-bearing beds which exist. 
The United Kingdom at present produces more coal tlian 
any other single country except the United States (whudi 
exceeded the British output in 1 900). The effect of climate 
throughout the empire in modifying the type of the Anglo- 
Saxon race has as yet received only partial attention, 
and conclusions regarding it are of a someAAdiat oinpiric 
nature. The general tendency in Canada is held to be 
towards soinewlaat smaller size, and a hardy aetiAT habit • 


reference* to ilii.s interesting a.qK£3et- of ituperial dcvplopinent, 
that lliP imilti]dication and chcajK^ning of oliajimls of 
cojimninicaiion and jueans of tiMAa*! throughout the empire 
Avill lend t<» modify tlm future acc(mtu:itioii oi race diffbr- 
ence*, Avliih* llie vari(d> of ilemeuts in i.he Anst are-ij ot cu])it‘d 
should li:iA>* an important, though as }et not M-ieulilically 
traced, effect upon ilie Billisli iuiperial ty])e. 

Tlie AA bite population of the enqnre reads a total ol 
npAAwds of r)2,0(H),0u0, or about one-eighth of its entire 
population, Avhicli, including ualm* races, is 
o.stimat-o<l at somdhitigoxer -130,000,0(10. Tlj.- ' 
while population iiidudes scmie Erendi, ])utrh, and 
8])anish peoples, Init is inainly of Anglo-Saxnii ft is 

<llstril>nted romrhlv as folluAis ; — 


Uni tod KLiigdoiii and Inland 

41.ihl,,A78 

Australia . . 

4,000,000 

Canada — hrericli 

. l,U)0,00(i 

English 

. 3. 800* 000 


r),20O,0u0 

Africa — Dutcli \ 


Britisii j 

poou.ouo 

India 

100,000 

West Jndii's and Bermuda 

. . 100,000 


**2,4,»4,r»r8 


These tigures must he tabui oidy as apfa-oximate. In 
some cases census details are ont oi date, and olfida] 
estimates have been ac<*e]dt*d. 

The native }jo]mlation of tlie onipirc includ{*s t }]> c.s of llie 
principal black, jelloAV, and bro\sn ra.ces, classing with 
these tht‘ iugh-type races of tlu* ]<]asr, which ina} almost 
be called Avhite. it is <listrihut(‘(i as follow.- : — 

India, 

Mainly high tyj..,., I ' OK'., 1. 'it! 


NjUIa c States 
Britidi Traci 


I 


luoAV U 


V: 


tChlbBraiU 

tio;.7io 


294.874,411 ' 

The population of India is divided into US groiip.s, on 
the basis of hingiiage. These may , hoAvever , be collected 
into twelve })rincipai groups as AIIoaa.s 


Aryo-liidic Kliasi 

idiiiii Tibcto-Burinaii 

Koiariaii Jtoii Aiiiiasn 

C-typsy Shan 

Jui n Colon it s. 

Ceylon ( pw ) . . 

V '^^d mixed J 
Straits yettleiueiits — Brown and mixeti 
(Jhiiiese yellow: . 
Hung-Kong — Ohinc^e yellow 
■ Brown ■■ . ■ 

North Borneo — Mixed brovii 


Sniitic 

AiVidranie 

Bcinitii* 

Aryo-Kunqieaij 

. ;h;t9b000 

2(j7,07n 

228,000 

211,000 

1,901 

200,000 


4,208,974 

Of the A^arious races AA’hidi inhabit these Eastern depend- 
encies the ino.st impoxTant are the 2,000,000 Sinhalese and 
the 750,000 Tamil that make up the population of Ceylon. 
The rest is made up of IVtalays, Chinese (in the Straits Settle- 
ments and Hong- Kong), Dyaks, Eurasians, ami others. 






B R I T I S H 


M P I R E , 1 ' H E 


;' ' ' Tiie population's ' of ';t}ie,' West^ ■Indies are very- various, 'i 
being made up largely of iiuporfced African negroes. In ^ 
Jamaica these oontribiite four- fifths of the population. | 
There are also in the islands a considerable number of ! 
imported East Indian coolieKS and some Chinese. The ■ 
aboriginal races include American Indiana of the mainland 
and Oariba. With these there has been interinixture of 
Spanisli and Portuguese blood, and many mixed types 
have appeared. The total European population of "this 
group of colonies amoimfcs to upwards of 80,000, to which 
1.5,000 on account of Bermuda may be addetl 

A f rial. 




^ The native races of Australia and the Polynesian groups 
of islands are divided into two main types hiiown as the 
dark and light Polynesian. The daric type, which is black, 
IS of a very low order, and in some of the islands still 
retains its cannibal habits. TJie aboriginal tribes of 
Australia are of a. low- class blade tribe, but generally 
])eace;ful a,nd inolfensive in their habits. The white Poly- 
nesian races ;ire of a very superior type, and exliil)it, as 
in the Maoris of New Zealand, characteristics of a high, 
order. Tlie unlives of New Guinea are in a very low state 
ol: civiiiza-tion. Tlie estimate given of tlidr nuiiibers is 
a,p[>roximatc, as no census has hexiu t\xh\n. 




5.000,000 

0.000,000 


CamAi^ 


The aboriginal races of South Africa were the HottentotvS 
and Busliraeu. The, Hottentots are a yellow-skinned race 
with cris].) light hair. The Bushmen, who appear to liave 
been a lower order of the same race, are believed to bo the 
aboriginal type of the Abatwa or pigmy race of Central 
Africa. Both these races are rapidly diniinishuig in 
numbers, and in British South Africa it is expected that 
they will in the course of the twentieth centmy ]>eeome 
extiuefc. Besides these primitive races there are the dark- 
skinned negroids of Bantu stock, commonly known in 
their tribal groups as Kaltirs, Zulus, J>Iakalakas, Eeeliuanas, 
and Damaras, which are again subdivided into many lesser 
groups. The Bantu compose the greater part of the 
native \)OpuIatiuii. There are also in vSoiith Africa Malays 
and. Indians and othci’s, who during the last two hundred 
years have been introduced, from Java, Ooylfm, Madagascar, 
Mozambique, and British India, and by inten.iiarrmge witli 
eaeJi otJier an.d wit].i tJie natives have produced a bylu'id 
]>o})iilatiou geuer{.iUy classed together under the heading of 
the M.ixed Ea(*es. Tliese a, re of all colours, varying from 
yellow to dark brown. Tlie tribes of Central Africa are as 
yet less l':now.n. Many of thtun exliibit racial cliaractoj- 
istics allied to those of the tribes of Africa, but with 

ill some cases an admixture o.i' Arab blooi.l. 


liidiui IS—- Brown ...... 100,000 

The only coloured native races of Canada are the .K 
Indians, many in tribal variety, but few m nuiriber.s. 


NA'rivn ForunATiows of lUuKcirvn Divnsiuxs 


India . . . 

Ceylon and Eastern Colon io.s 
lYest Indies . . . 

South Africa . 

British Central Africa 
East Africa .... 
West Africa . , . . 

Australasia and Islands . 
(iJaiiada ..... 


204,874,411 

4,298,071. 

1.850.000 
5,0(30.000 
8,000,000 

6.550.000 
40,000,000 

601,000 

100.000 


White |»o[.iulati.ons 


dab, 144, 38.e 
52/154,57 8 


Civil!/ a totu,] of 


408,588,96;] 


EaM Africa. 

Frott-ciorate— Blae.k and brown 

Zanziliar — Blav.'k and brown . 
U< 4 anda— Kstiinated in 1899 


2,4:85,000 

15,000 

250,000 

0,800,000 


iresf Africa. 


6,550,000 


Nigerial in 1900 


. d5,000,0u0 


Lagos 
Gold Coast 
Sierra Lt?one 
Gambia 


Chietly 

black 


8,000,000 

1,500,000 

200,000 

14,000 


. , • , ■ v/ ■ 




'/w ' 


.4,774,000 

From east to west across Africa the aboriginal nations are 
mostly of the blade negroid type, their varieties being only 
imperfectly knovim. The tendency of Ksorne of the lower 
negroid types has been to drift towards the 4vest coask 
where they still practise cannibalistic and fetish 3*ites. On 
the east coast are found much higher types approaching to 
the Christian races of Abyssinia, and from east to west there 
has been a wide admixture of Arab blood producing a. light 
brown typo. In. Uganda and Higeria a large proportion of 
the population is Arab and relatively light-skinned. 

AnBtralada. 

Australia — Black, very low type . . . 200,000 

Chinese and half castes, yellow . 50,000 

'New Zealand— Maoris, brown , . . . 40,000 

4'; Fiji— Polynesiaii, black and brown . . * 121,700 

"' V/ New Gxiinea — Polynesian, black and brown » 250,000 


661,700 


Tins is withont taking into account the population, of the 
lesser Grown eoloniexs or allowing foi.‘ tli.e inc3*ease lllmly to 
bo show'll by a later census. Tlirougliout the empire^ iwid 
uotal.)ly 111 the United lvi,ugdom, tliere ivs aiming the wlute 
races a e,onsidera])!e s|)rinkiing of dmvisb ])1o(.h1. 

The latest calculation of the entire population of tin.' 
world, includiag a libt.aui estimate <.>f 050,000,000 for 
peoples not brougJit under any census, gives a. total of 
something over 1,500,000,000. TJie ijopmlation of the 
ein.]uro may therefore bo calculated as amounting in some- 
thing more Ilian one - foiirtli. of the pujuilation of the 
world. 

It is a- matter of first Importance in the gc^^igraphical dite 
tribiition of the empire that the iivo priiiei})al divisions, tiie 
United Kingdom, Soiitli Africa, India, Australia, 
and Canada are separated from eacli other by the 
three great oceans of the world. The distance as usually 
calculated in nautical miles : from an English ].}ort to tiu‘ 
Cape of Good ITo]je is 5840 miles - from the CMpe of Good 
Hope to Bombay is 4610 ; from Bombay to Alelliourno is 
5630 ; from Melbourne to yViickisiiid is 1830 ; from Auck- 
land to Vancouver 6210; from Halifax to Liverpool is 
27 44. From a British ])ort direcr to Bombay by way of the 
Mediterranean it is 6272 ; from a British poj't by the 
same route to Bjalney 11,548 miles. These great distances' , 
have necessitated the acquisition of intermediate |>orts 
suitable for coaling stations on the trade routes, and Imve 
determined the position of many of the lesBer Crown 
colonies which arc held .simply for military and commercial 
purposes. Such are the Bermudas, Gibraltar, Malta, 
Aden, Ceylon, the Straits Bettlemcnts, La] man, ILuig- 
Ivong, wMch coiii].>lete the chain of coniioxion on the eastern 
route, and sneli on other routes are the lesser "West African 
stations,-— Ascension, St Helena, the Alaniitius, and Sey-;-^ 
chelles, the Falkland^, TrLstaii d’Acunha, and the groups of • 
the Western Pacific. Boino of the latest aiinexaiiouv^ of 
the British empire have been I’oricy islets of the N'ortlierh' 
Pacific required for the purpose of telegm|.>h stations in 
connexion with an aiLBrithli cable. 
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Oil^raltar 
Ontario 
Quo])ee. « 
Bominica 
Hifc- "V^incaiiti 


In tie Pacific tkere are, in addition to the possessions 
already mentioned, Bauman Islands, Bakir Island, Bell 

OctV. BlX'Ci Islsillci ' Brcllllll]© f 


• For purposes of poHfcical aclininistration tlie empire tails 
into the three sections of tlie United Kingdom of Gtrea.t 
Britain and Ireland, witli the dependencies of tiie Channel 
Islands and the Isle of Man ; the Indian empire, con- 
sisting of British India and the feudatory native stales : 
a,nd the Colonial empire comprising all other colonies and 
dependencies. 

In the modern sense of extension beyond the limits of 
the United Kingdom the growth of the empire is of com- 
jiaratively recent date. The Channel Islands 
Growth. British as a part of the Korinan inherit- 

ance of "William the Conqueror. The Isle of Man, which 
was for a sliort time lield in conquest by Edward I. and 
restored, was sold by its titular sovereign to Sir ’William 
fSo.roop, carl of ’Wiltshire, in the year 1393, and by Ms siib- 
sec|uent attainder for high treason and the confiscation of 
his estates, became a fief of the English Crown. It was 
granted by ’Henry W. to the earls of Stanley, and held 
by them and their collateral descendants until the 
sovereignty and revenues of the island were finally sur- 
rendered to the Crown in 1765, "With these exceptions 
and the nominal possession taken of Newfoundland by 
Bir Humphrey Gilbert in 1583, all the territorial acquisi- 
tions of the empire have been made in the 17th, ISt’h, 
and 19th centuries. 

The following list of British colonies and dependencies 
shows the date and inanner of their acquisition 


N:nne. 

Newfoundland 


St Helena 


Barbados 
Bernmd?ia 
Frinoe Ed'vard Is. 
Nova Scotia . 

Now Brnnswiok 
St Christopher 
Nevis . 

Baharoas 
Gambia , 

Antigua 
Leeivard Is. . 
Jamaica 
Gold Cofist . 

N. - W. Territories 
Canada 


.Oato, Motliod of Aefiuisltioii. 

1583 Possession taken, by Sir IL 
Gilliert for the Croivii. 

1 7 th Century. 

1600 Captured, Settled by East 
India Coy. 1651. Govern- 
TOent vested in British 
Crown, 1833. 

Settlement. 

Y Ceded to France 
I 3632; recovered 
■■ ■ . ; j '■ ,1713. 

,, \ Ceded to France ; 

/ recovered 1713. 

A scoond tiuie in 
1817. ■ ■ 


of 


1605 

160S1 

1620 

1626 

1626 

1623: 

1628 

1629 

1631 

1632 
1632 ■ 
16.55 
1661 
1670 


Name. 


Conquered.. , 

Settlement. , 

Settlement under Eoyal Charter 
of Hudson Bay Coy. Pur- 
chased from Imp, Govt. 1861), 
and transferred to Canada 
1870. 

JSth Century. 

Date. Mi'tliod of Acquisitioju 

1704 Capitulation. 

3 759-90 ,, 

1759.90 

1763 

.*3 


w; .f : . ! R 

E, 



llU/i. 

Century- 

— ( ofi tin urd. 

Xiune. 


■ Date. 

lletliocl of Acquisition. 

Miiiiritius 

, 

ISIO 

Capitulation. ■ . ■-,■'4 

Ascension and 
d’Aciinlni 

Histau 

1815 

Ki 1 itu ry occupation. 

West Australia 

. 

1829 

Se ill emeu i. 

South Australia 


1336. 

■ 5 } 

New Zealand . 


1810 

Settlerueiit and trerUT. 

Hong-Kong . 


1S43-61 

Treaties. Kowloon oh the rnain.- 
liiiid added in 1861. 

Natal . 


1.844 

By sepiiratioii from Cape. 

Labiiaiv , 


1846 ■ 

Cession. 

Turks and Caico; 

s Is. . . 

1848 

Sejairatioii from Bahamas. 

Victoria. 


1851 

Se]Taratioii from N. S. V/ales. 

B. Columbia . 


185S 

Settlement under Hudson Bay 
C’oy. Transferred lo flown 
L869. Entered Canadian 
C 0 n fed erati on 1871. 

Straits Sertbunei 

tits 

1858 

Vested in Crown by E. I. Coy. 
Traiiskrred Irom Indian to 
Colonial possessions, 1S67. 

Queeuslaini . 


1S59 

By separation froniN. S, Wales. 

Lagos . 


1861 

Cession. 

M^anitoba, 


1870 

By se].ara.tion finni N. - A\'. 
Territory. 

Fiji 


1874 

Cession. 

IV. Pacilic Ida 

nds, ill' 

1877 

By international a.greemeut. 


eluding Union, Ellice, 
Gilbert, Southern Solo- 
mon, and other grouu.s 


Cyprus . 
North Bor]]e 


1S78 

18S1 


Niger Coast or S. Nigeria 1884 
B. New Guinea . 3 884 

Becluia.naland . . 1885 

Nigeria'. . . . .■ 1886 


Somaliland . 
Sarawak . . 

Brunei . , . 

British East Africa 


ilhodesia 


1387 
.1 SS8 
1888 
. 1S8S. 


Oi'der in Coiineil, giving juris- 
diction over islands not in- 
cJ Tided in other Cokuaai 
Govenmients, nor vitliin 
jurisdiction of other civil- 
ised. pow'crs. Tonga and 
Oo<,tk Islands annexed to 
New Zealand 1900, 

Oemipieci by treaty, 

'iVciity a,nd sctt,leTriont umb.'r 
Koynl Cliarter. 
j*rot<ictoratc declared. 


Treaty, conquest, and settlement 
under Royal Charter. Traiis- 
. hwicd to Crown, incorporated 
•witli Niger Coast Protectorate 
and divided into N. and S. 
Nigeria, 1900. 

Protectorate declared. 


Tricity, conquest, and settle- 
ruejit under Royal Charier, 
Tran.‘de.iTed to Crown 1895. 
Treaty, coiique.st, and settle- 
i.nent under Royal Cluirter., 
Protectorate declared. 


Biitish Central Africii , 1891 

Federated .Malay States 3874-95 Trciity. 

Uganda. . . . 1894-lUi Protectorate declared. 


Pacific Islands — 
Christmas, Fanni ng, 
Penrhyn, Sinvarrow'^ 

1888 

Annexe, d for purposes of 
jecteii Pacific c.iblo. 

Wei-liai-Wei . . 

189S 

Lease from China. 

Orange River Cidony 

3900 

Annexation. 

Transvaal . . . 

1900 

Annexation. 


B-, R X .I I^ S ^ ;:E:^ B: E 


Naniti. 

Madras 


.Islands, St Brandon Islands, Ainiranto Islands, Akiabm 
and some other small gi'oups. There are also the Km-A 
Wuids^'^ ^*ialdive IslaiuLs, and the Ashmore 

fn A.nerioa there is all land ^vhidl lies to the north of 
tho Canadian provinees, with the exception of the Fnited 
.btates territory of Alaska and its dependeueiea. 

The Indian section of the emijire was acquired diirin« 
he .same three centuries under a royal charter granted to 
tht India Coinpany by Queen Elizabelih in 1600 
.[t Wiis transterred to the Imperial Government in 185 k' 
and Queen Victoria was proclaimed empres.s under the 
koyal litle,s Act in lS7v. The folkmdng list gives 
the dates and method ot aequisition of the eentre.s of the 
mam divisions of the Indian empire. They have in mo.st 
m.stanee.s,_ grown by general proce,s,s of exteirsion to their 
present d.iniensioiis. 

T.]ie nine ]>rovinees are : — 

p of Accinisitioii. 

AhjJ jtreaty and subse<pi(mt eouQiiegt Fori: 

. 0 bt Geoi'ge, the foundation of Madras, was 

tile lirst teiTitorial possession of the E. I. 
A)y in India, It was aeqnired I>y t.reaty 
wirli Its Indian ruler. Madras was raisiui 
into a presideney in l6Sd ; ceded to Franeo 
; recovered 174S. 

hombay . 1008 Treaty and ctessioii. Trade lirst estabHsiied 

ic«' leet to British Orowiil.yl’ortnral 

Ibbo |fa61. Transterred to E. I. Coy. 1668. 

p „ , 1 J residency removed from Surat 1685, 

.bcijgai . jboo Ireaty a,r.id srdjseqiient 

,4*!^ .^ettiennmt establisloid by t' 

Imo I'lidi 3u Orissa leas. Ereeted'into presi- 
(foqiuy by sepa^^^^^^ 

V .irtua.l .sovereignty aniionnced l:>y E. I. 

■V a'BiTcsuItofco^ 

‘ . ' I ^ conquests and treaty through succes.dve 

uiiccs and u» ^ dates were 

' In^l8u2 the- iiominal sover- 
eignty oi .tkillii, till tlieii retiiined by the 

lireiit Mogul, -was resigned into the hands 

oi tile E. 1. Cfoy. Oiidh, of wMch the con- 

(| uest may be said t^o have begun with 

the battle of BaxaiMn 1768, was iinalh 

annexed in 1856. It was 
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annexed in 1856. It was’attaehed aira 
co.rinrussiouership to the N.-XF. Pi'ovinces 
in 1879. ■ ' ■ 

Lentral 1802-17 By eon(pie.st arnl treaty. 

1 Tovinces 

Assam . 182 ;j- 2 o Xh>nqiie.st and cession, 

burnia . 1824-02 IJoiUj nest and cession. 

Piinjaiib . 1849 Conquest and Made into dis- 

,, diK't iiroviih-e 1859. 

ds.-Xy. Iron- 1901 vSnbdi vision, 
tier Province 

The senior eouuiiissiouersliips ure 

Ajniere .aud 1818 By eu.uqnest aini eivs.’^ion, 

■■■ -.Alerwara 

Coqi^g 18 ;Jj 4 Ounjuest and aniiexatiun. 

brihsli i>al”- 1841-76 Coiiqiie.st and Ireatv. 

; ■.aichistaii' , ■ *■ .. 

xliidamaii 1858 Annrxatium 

Islands .. . ■ 

File followijig is a list of the puriucipal Jndiim .state.8 or 
agencies wliicii are more or less under the control of the 
Bjitish Goverunieiit : — 

1 laidarabad. Kashmir. 

Baroda. bikkiin. 

Xlysore. Ehan States. 

Rajinitana bt'ato.s, including 
■ Udaipur. . Bholpui*. 

Jodhpur. Ahvar. 

' Bikaner. Jlialawar. 

Jaipur (and Tonk* 

, ' foudaiories). Kotah. 

’ Oenirtil Indian States, including 


Uitd-i. • Kliaiipur (Sind). 

Kolhaqmr (and ^ 

- klepeiideneies}.- - 'b' ,V''- -a' a;':' 'b:-:'" 

.M.adnisStihtas, iiKdu.ding'' ' 

. Tmvancore. ' ' Goidiin, ' ''.a: ' w 

Ceutral Prf.)vii!ee.s iState.s 
Bastar.' 

Bengal iState.s bA;; '.: 

Cowli Beliar. HiB TippoiAi. 

AJ^.AV. ProvmccB .Suite,..', iuejuiliiis- 
Raiiipm, fiarhwa]. " 

^ _ Tuiij.-uib .States, iiicluiling 
latiala. Siniiiir CNaljaii). 

i:.aIiaivi,Ji,„r. IMaJer Kofla. 

.Karidkot. 

Nahha. Chainba. . 

Ivapurthala. So hot 

y^Mandi. Kalria. 

laaJilitum to the,se there are British tract, s known as 
the Lppov Burma frontier and the Burma frontier Tlicv 
IS ano a .sphere of British iiitim-iice in the ], order of 
Alghani.staii. Em .state of Xepa!, though independent. 
hrt.s been sumo , the campaign of 1S14-15 in clo.se relations: 
with Great Britain. All tliese native .state.s have coiiio into ■ 
relative dependency upon Great Britain ms a lusiiit of cnri-- 
quest or of treaty consequent upon the annexation of ili,., 
neighbouring provinee.s. The .settlenmnfc of A<l«i with 
Its dependeneie,s of Perim nud Bocotra Island, form's part’ 
OX the goveiTiineiit of .Bonil,)ay. 

lhi.s vay, emngenes of .state.s, vriclely diticrent in character, 
ami aequired by many diflerent methods, holds together 

iiiider the supreiiie headship of the CJroxvn a 
generally aekiiowledged triple principle of 
goveri-nneiit, se]f-8ii|.)port^ and self-defiotce. The t 

I>i.iiiciple is mo.re fiilly apjdied in scane ]»a]*ts of the euipire 
than III oteta^s ; th.ere soim:. piarts wbieh luhve not- %’et 
reaelied tiieir lull political (.A'T.)h,itioii ; .sonu: otlu^rs .in which 
tile princi|)le is temporarily or specia-] rt'asoris in idH^y- 
a,rice ; others^ aga,ii;)~-~(xliiei1y ^ of very smail lAtf-nt 

which are Md for purposes of tlie defentV or advnntace 
ot the whole-~to which it is uid. i-tjqdical.de; but the 
principle IS generally aeknowleclged as tlie st-rtictriral luids 
Mlion which tim eoristitution of riic mupiro exists. 

III its relation to the emjiire the .home section of the 
Brnidi J.sles is distingnishud .from the as the place 

ot oi'igin of the British race and the resilience of tin* Crown, 
The histoiy and eoiistiiutifma] (h‘Velo]>nient of Ibis porttmi . 
oiilm empire will be found fully treated hikIit sejianae 
neadmgs. ; (Bee ENOLAKi>.ANi>- W ales,;;: 

lE'ELANDj BcOTLANIb UxiiXEB 

'Jlie total revenne, ex})eiiditnre, and traclo of tlio home 
section ot tJie einjdre in 1900 were as follows 

Kevermc. . . ^ , xri9,S89,905 

Expemhiure . , . . 1814, 976,920 ' 

56iiM46,659 

exports 8875 522y 62^1 

For .ftillduforiaaticmwith: rcgard;t^^ 

liistory of India and. f he Uolonics refes'ence lie -v, 

made to the respective luiadingK. (Bee Inuli, AfiiirA ^ • 

. AtrsLUALiA^' Oaxadaj Ac,);. b,..r; ■ \:C-^'AAib'b;;^A^^ 

It is enuiigli ^to say that jor purposes oi adnunistralicjii 
the Indian empire is dividt^d into nine gi'cat provinces (c»f ' 
wMch : -the mintli,: ;dhe' K W.:' 'Eroirtiei^: 
;I9Oi);and'fohrm!n0r;m^ 

provinces are presided over by two governors (Bombay smd 
Madras)^ four lieiit. -governors (Bengal^ North-West Tuy 

vsiop||j'^ (A|saihy;;ythe ;;Qeh:^ 
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these the supreme executive autlioj'ity m itulia is vested 
ill the Viceroy in. CoimciL T.lie Ooiiucil coxisLsts oi’ ilve 
ordinary lueinbers besi(lec4 the existing Coiiiiiiaixder-in- 
Gliief. For legislative purposes the Governor-Geiierai's 
Council is increased by of sixteen members 

nominated , by the Crown, and has powm iiiider certain 
restrictions to laake laws for British India, for British 
subjects in the ISTative States, and for native Indian subjects 
of the Crown in any part of the woiid. The adniinistra- 
tion of the Indian enipira in England is carried on by a 
Socreta.ry of State for India assisted by a coiin.cii of not 
Jess tliaa ten iiiemberH. The expenditure of the revenufes 
is under the control of the Secretary in Council. 

The total revenue, expenditure, and trade of India .tVc* 
1000 wm*e as follows 

Revenue . . . , . =^t)7,6l7,SOO 

Expenditur-.' .... 64, 976, 920 

Imports . .... 64,185,440 

Exports . , . . . 78,646,690 

The Colonial empire — exclusive of the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colonies — comprises forty -tlii-ee district 
govermnmits. It is divided into colonies of three classes 
find dopendencie.s ; these, again, are in some instances 
jissociated for administrative purposes in federated groups. 
The three classes of colonies are Crorvn Colonies, Colonies 
po.ssessiiig representative institutions but not responsible 
government, and Colonies |:>ossessing representative 
institutions and responsible governnicnt. In Crown 
Colpuies the Crown has entire control 'of legislation, and 
the public officers are under the control of the Home 
Governiuent, In representati,ve Colonies the Crown has 
only a veto on legislation, but tlie Home Goveriiineut 
retains control of the public officers. In responsible 
Colonies the Crown retains a veto upon legislation, but the 
Home Govermneiit has no conlr^d <tf any public e.fficer 
except the Governor. 

In Crown Colonies-— with the exce]>tion of Gibraltar 
and Bt Helena, where la\v.s may be made by ilie Governor 
alone — laws are made by the bhu/ernor with tlr* cou- 
ciirroiice of a coun(3il uominatcii by the bb’own. in some 
Crown Colonies, ohictly tluxse acijnired by cniupiest nr 
cession, tlio authority of this council rests wholly on the 
Crovn ; in others, chietly iiiose acquired by settlement, tlie 
council is eroated by the Crown under the autlioidty of 
local or Tinperial laws. The Ui'uwn council of Ceylon may 
be citerl as an example of the kind, end the Crown 
coiiucil of Jaiuaica of the second. 

In colonies ]>ossessiiig re])reseniativc institutions without 
responsible government, the Crown eamiot (generally) 
legislate by Grder in Council, and la-ws ai’o miule by the 
Governor with tlie concurrence of the legislative body 
or bodies, one at lea.st of these bodies in eases where 
a second diamher exists |jos.sessing a preponderance ot 
elected repvesemtatives. The Bahamas, BarbadOuS, and 
Beriiiiida have tv'o legislative bodies — one elected and 
one noniiiiated by the Crown; Malta and the Leeward 
Islands have but one, which is partly elected and partly 

Under responsible government legislation is carried on 
by parliamentary means exatitly as at home, with a 
cabinet responsible to pariiaiiicnt, the Crown reserving 
‘Only a right of veto which is exercised at the discretion of 
The Governor in the ease of certain Bills. The executive 
councils m those colonies designated as at home by 
parlianientary . choice are appointed by the Governor 
/ and the' other public officers only nominally by tlie 

G ‘ Golonial governors are edassed as governors- genera! ; 


of tlie colony and depeadency, or group of <JolonieB and 
dejiendencies over wiiioh they preside. Their [lowers vary 
according to the position wiiidi they, occuj^y. In all eases 
they represent the aiitliority of the Crown. 

As a consequence of this oi'ganization the tinanee of 
Crown Colonies is under the direct control of the imperial 
Government ; tlie hnancu of rejn’esentafiv'e Colonies, tliougli 
not directly controlled, is usually inliiienccd in iiujiortant 
de}>artiirtvs by the opinion of the Imperial Govermnent, 
lu responsible Colonies the tlnancc is entirely under local 
control, and the Imperial Governiuent is dissocirxted from 
either inorai or material responsibility for colonial dc‘])ts. 

Tlie total revenue, ex[)enditure, and trade of the 
Ut}lomal empire for 1900 wure as follows : — 

Eevonue ..... £58, SI 5, 700 

,14xpeiiditu.r€' .... 56,563,660 

Imports ...... 181,816,110 

Exports 192,330,040 

In federated groups of colonies and de[)eudencie??' 
matters widcli ai’e of coimiion interest to a given number 
of separate governments are by mutual consent of the 
federating couiiiiiiiiities adjudged to the aiitliority of a 
common goiurnineut, whicli, in tlie easi^ of self-governing 
colonies, is voluntarily created for the [Uirpose. The 
associated states form under the federal government one , 
federal body, but the }:)arts retain control, of local 1 mattm-s, 
and exercise all tlicir original riglits of governiuent in 
regard to tln^se. 'Ilie advantages of united a(.3ti,on are 
thus secured for larger questioi.is without impairing the 
vigour of independent initiatLye in matters of individual 
concern. Tlie two gi:*eat self'-governiug gTou[>s of federated 
coloiiie.s within tlie eiopire are the Dominion of Canada- 
and the Gomincm wealth, of Australia, i’ndia, of wliicli thC' 
associatecl provinces lire under the control of the centnil 
Govermneiit. imiy hr giv'cn a.^ an exaiu])]e of tlie practical 
federation of dependencic>. Exuiiiples of federated ih*own 
Colonies and lesser deiiendencirs are lu be found in the 
IjOewavd Island groii}) of the Mesb Indies and the 
federated .Malay fStates. 

Tills ruugh sy.'^irui of self-government for the empire- 
lias bi'eu evolved nut without -si aue strain and fj-iction, Iw 
tlie recognition through the vicissitudes of tlirec hundred 
years of the value of indopeiidmit initiative in the develo]'- 
ment of young roimtrie.s, Quemn Jdizabeth’s hr.d [latent . 
to Bir Walter Balcigh ]>ermitlod British subjt*ct.s to 
aceom[>any liim to America, guarauleo of a con- 

thiuance of tin* enjoyment of all the rights vdiieJi her 
subjects enjoyed at home.'’ 

This guarantee may presumably have been intended at. 
the time only to assure the intending sid, tiers that the}' 
.should lo.^e no rights of British citizenship a.t home by 
taking ii[) their residence in America. Its mutual inter- 
pretation in a wider sense, serving at once to establish iu 
the colony rights of citlzeusliip equivalent to tho.se enjoyed 
iu England, and to preserve for the colonist the status of 
British subject at home and abroad, has formed in applica- 
tion to all succeeding systems of British colonization the- 
imeonscious charter of union of the empire. 

The first American colonies were all settled under royal 
grants. Each had its own constitution, and looked to m 
other head but the king. Their governineuts were free 
—the executive being responsible to the elective element 
in the legislature, as now in the colonies which enjoy 
responsible seif- government. The. immense distance 
which ill those day.s se})arated America from Great Britain ' 
secured them from interference on the [lart of the ffioine 
authorities. They paid their owu most moderate govern-, 
ing expenses, and they contributed largely to their owup.' 
defence. From the middle of the 17th century their trade 
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, wa,s 'afibtded hy the sap]>ort given to the luiperial hirccs 
by. the- ColonieB and India in the South Afriean war. It 
remains only to be seen by what process of evolution tlie 
further consolidation of the empire will find expression in 
the iivacliinery of govcnimeiit 

Tbei qiu^stion of self-go vernnieot is closely associated 
with the Cjuestioii of selbsiipport. Plenty of good land 
mxd the libci-ty to manage tlie.ir own.i alhurs w'ere tlie 
causes assigned ]>y Adam Sinitl!. f<.>i’the marked prosperity 
of the Ilritisii Col(.)ules tt;avards the end of the LStli 
ceaturv. Tlio same causes are still to bo oijservcd to 
jM’oduc’e the same effects, and it may be pointed out that 
since the date of the latest of Adam Smith’s writings, 
upy-ards of 6,000,000 square miles of virgin soil, ricli with 
possibilities of agricultimd, pastoral, and numeral wealth, 
have been added to the empire. In the same period the 
vrhite population has grown from about 1 “2,000,000 to 
52,000,000, and the developments of agricultiu’al and in- 
dustriiii machinery have niiiltiplied, almost beyond com- 
piitafcioii, the powers of productive labour. 

. it is scarcely possiljle within this article to deal with so 
widely varied a subject as that of the productions and in- 
dustry of the em])ire. Por the purposes of a 
am^trada. Statement, it is interesting to observe 

that concurrently with the acquisition of tlio vast 
continental areas during tl'io 19th century, the }>rogTess of 
indastriel science, in application to means of transport and 
eoimimnieation brought about a revolution of the most 
mdical character in the at*, copied laws of economic develop- 
Uient, Iiaihvays did away with the old law that the 
spread of civilimtion is necessarily governed b}" facilities for 
water (jarriage and is consequently confined to ris'er valleys 
* and sea-sliores. Steam and electricity opem.‘d to industry 
the interior of cojitincmtsjjreviouslyregarded asuna]?])roacli~ 
able. The resources of these vast irtJand sj^aces wliiclt ha\'e 
lain untouched shice history began Iiecame availaltle to in- 
dividual enterprise, and o^-er a great portion of the earth’s 
surface were brought within the po.ssessions of the Pritisli 
empire, Tire jn’odiictiou of raw material within the 
empire increased at a rate which can only be a[>prcciated 
by a cfirefiil study of figures, some of whieli will be 
fouiid uiuler the headings of the Ueitep Kingdom and the 
principal Elritish colonies and dependencies, and by a com- 
parisoiiof the total of these figures wit Is. the total figures 
of the world. The tropical and teriqjerate p()ssessions of 
the empire include every field of production wldcli can be 
itHp.iired for tlie use of man. There is no main staple of 
.human food wliicls. is not grown ; there is no material of 
textile industry which i.s not produced. The British empire 
gives oeeupation to more than one- third of the persons 
. employedjn mining and quarrying in the worich It may 
be interesting, as an indication of the relative position in 
this respect of the British empire to the world, to state 
that at, pilose at it ]>rodiices one-thirdof the coal-supply of 
the world j one-sixth of the "wheat supply, and very nearly 
, ,two4hirdsi of the gold rsiqqdy. But wliile these figures 
may he taken as in tlieiiiselves satisfactory, it is far more 
v impoidaTd to mnemher that as yet the potential resources 
df' - the new lands opened to enterprise have been barely 
■coiir;cive<l, and their wmlth has been little more than 
bsimtehed*: , as yet has been only very sparsely 

‘ of many of the areas most 

^ settlement. , In the wheat lands of 

\ of Australasia, and the 

Africa, ^-aad ■ Western ■ Canada, alone," 
the undeyeloped msour<jes arti such as to insure employ- 
•■satisfactioii' to ■ the needs of ""at ' 




In regard to the disfribiition of existing industry, 
although the more important Chdoiues have establLslied 
manufactures of their own, of which the prosperity Is 
assured, the gonoral conditions have hitherto bceiMiiain-, 
tamed under which Great Britain lias remained tie? 
inamilaeturing centre for the raw material oi the whole. 
The primary production of the Colonies and the indus- 
trial development of Great Britain are .still, tlicroforc, the 
iniportant divisi(.)us C)f the siilqeet. Tlie.se subjects are 
dealt with elsewhere in detail 

It is not too jiuu'li to say that trade lias been at once 
the most active eau.se of ex]u\nsion and the most })otent 
bond of union in the deve]o])nient of the eiii]>ire. Trade 
with, tlie tropical and settlement in the teiu]>erate regions 
of the world formed the basis upon whi<.*h. the foiindatii.njs. 
of tlie empire were laid. Trading compa.ines foumhal 
most of the American ami West imlian <a.>loiues ; a trading 
company won India; a tradi.ng company colonized tin* 
north-we.sterti districts of Canada ; commercial wars during- 
the greater part of the ISth century established the British 
command of the sea, wdiicli rendered the settlement of 
Australasia possible. The same wairs gave Great Britain 
South Africa, ami chartered coiuj^anie.s in the lOtli century 
carried the Brithli Hag into the interior of the African 
continent from si.mth ami emst and we.st. TVading conn 
panie.s produced Borneo and Fiji. TJie bonds uf pros- 
])erous trade have kept tlie Aii.strala.sian colonies within 
the empire. The protection of (colonial commerce l»y tlie 
Imperial navy is one of the strongt‘.st of material iink.s 
which connect the Crown with the <iut lying pos.sessions of 
the em[>ire. 

The trade of the empire, like the oilier deve.lopmeuts uf 
Imperial pa])lic life, has been profoundly inffiienced by the 
variety of local conditions under which it has ilouri.slied. 

In the early .settlement of the ]N’orth American colonie.s 
their trade was left [)ractieally free ; but by the fanmiis 
.Navigation x\et of l(>60 the importation and expentation 
of goods from British colonies were restricted to British 
ships, of whidi the master and three-fourths of the mariners 
vrere English. This Act, of wiiicli the intention was to 
encourage British ship[)iog and to keep tlie mmiopuly of 
Briti.sli colonial trade tVir the l>enctit of Britisii merchants^ 
wa.s followed by many ot hens of a similar natun* up to llu* 
time of the re[H.v,i] of the Corn Laws in 1S4G and the 
iiitroduction of free trade into Great Britain. Ami the 
Navigatiem Act.s wen* repealed in Thu.s for very 

nearly two imndivd years Britisii trade was suliject to 
restrictions, of w.hich the avowed intention was to (‘urtail 
the comiuereial iiitcrGour.se of the empire with the world. 
During tlii.s period the commercial or mercantile system, 
of which the fallacie.s were, expo.sed by the ecouomi.sts of 
the latter .half of the 1 8th century, contiTiued to govern 
the principles of British trade. Liuler this system mono- 
polies were common, and among them few were more 
important than that of the East India Company. In 1813 
tlie trade of India wars, however, thrown open to competi- 
tion, and in, 1846, after the introduction of free trade at 
home, the principal British colonies which had not yet at , 
that date received the grant of responsible government 
were .specially ein powdered to aboli.sh differential duties upon 
foreign trade. A fu*st result of the commercial emancipation 
of the Colonies was the not altogether unnatural rise in the 
manufacturing centres of a *school knowm as the Man- 
chester school, which w%as disposed to question the value* 
to Great Britain of the retention of colonies wliich were . ' 
no longer bound to give her the monopoly of their coup. '' 
morcial markets. An equally natural dekre- on the' part ' 
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oi usui^ t!ie eustoin.s an iustnuiieiil'. of taxation, Jed to of revenue in tlie provinces. With, tlie.se reiseryations it 

BOiuetiiiiig like a reciproeai i'ewling of redeiitiuenfc, and wiJl stil] be seen that custornSj ifi other -vvords^ a ta.K 
there ^iullowtid a perioil dtiimg which the ]jolicy ol Great upon the movements of trade, forms one of tlie chief sources 


beitei' midcvstiuiding, largely hel})ed by the development 
of means of communication, the antagonistic extreme 
was aliandoned, and a tendency towards a system of 
preferential duties witliin the empire displayed itself. 
At the Colonial Conference held in London in 1887, a 
proposal ivas formally submitted by the South Africa,!], 
didegate for the estaldishment witliin the empire of a 
preferential system, imposing a duty of 2 «ent. upon 
all. foreign goods, the proceeds to be directed to the main- 
tenance of tire Imperial navy. To this end it was requested 
that certain treaties with foreign nations which iin|}osed 
restrictions on the trade of various parts of the empire 
with each other should be denounced. Some years later 


railroads and industrial machinery to production and inanu- 
factures. W.hereas at the beginning of the 19t]i century tlio 
journey to Australia occupied, eight months, and business 
communications betw'-eeii Sydney and Loiidon c.ould not 
i receive answers witliin the year, the journey can now be 
: accomplished in thirty-ou,e ilays, and telegra])hic despatciies 
_ enable the most important business to be transacted %vithin 
tw-eiity-four liours. For one cargo carried in tlie year at 
the beginning of the 19tli century at least six luay nowbe 
carried by the same ship, and from tlie point of view tif 
trade the difference o;f a venture wLicli realizes its profits 
in two inonths, as compared with one wdiicii occu|.>ied a 
wdiole year, does not need to be insisted on. The iucrea.S(*d 


tilt" treaties in question were denounced, Init siinultane- raiiidity of the voyage and the power of daily coimniiiiica 


oiisly with the movement in favour of reciprocal fiscal 
advantages to be granted w^itliiri the empire by the many 
local governinerits to each, other, there wus a growth 
of the perception that an increase of the foreign trade of 


tion by telegraph with the mo.st distant markets liave 
introduced a wholly new^ element into tlie national trade 
of the empire, and commercial intercourse between the 
southern and the northern hemispheres has received a 


Great Britain, wLich is carried on chieliy in manufactured development from the natural alternation of the seasons, 


goods, w’as acco-inpanied by a corresponding enlargement 
of the home markets for colonial raw material, and conse- 


of wiiich until quite recent years the value was not 
even conceived. Fruit, eggs, butter, meat, poultry, and 


quontly that injury to the foreign trade of Great Britain other periBliable coiiimodities pass in daily increasisig 
must necessarily react upon the Colonies. This vie w^ was quantities betw’een the northern and the southern liemb 
definitely expressed at the Colonial Conference at Ottawa spheres with an alternate flow which contributes to raise in 
in 1894, and made itself felt in the relinquishment of no inconsiderablo degree the volume of profitable trade, 
the demand that in return for colonial concessiuiis there Thus the butter .season of Aimtralasia is from October to 
should be an im[>(jsiticm on the part of Great Britain of a ;Ma.rch, wdiile the butter sejisoii of Ireland and Northern 
differential duty upon foreign goods, Canada was the Furope is from March to October. In three yea!‘S after 
first important British colony to give substantial expression the iutrodindioii of ice-chaml'jcrs into the .steamers of tlie 


to the new Imperial stmtiment in commercial matters by 
the iiitrc’ductioii in 1897 of an Imperial tariff, granting 
without any reci[)roca] advantage a deduction of 25 per 


great vsliip[)ing lines, Yictc.uia and New South Wales l>uiit 
up a yearly butter trade of .£1,000,000 with Great Britain 
without seriously affecting tlie Irish and I liuiish markets 


cent, iij jori customs duties imposed upon British goods, whence the summer supply is drawn. Tliese. fa.cilities, eom- 
The saiim advaiitagc is offered to all British colonies ti'iul.- bined with the enormous additions made t<i the public stock 


ing with iier upon equal t(u‘ms. Although in Great Britain 
trade is free, and custmiis duties are only imposed for 
purposes of revenue cm a tew selected articles, about half 
the national income is <ierived from customs and excise, 
l!i most of the Colonies (Uistoms form of necessity one of 
the important sources (4 revenmu It is, however, w^orthy 
of remark tlnit in tlie self-go viuming colonies, even th<.>se 


of land and .Uiboiu*, contributed to raise tlic volume of 
Bvaie of the empire from a tota,l. of loss than £1.00,900,000 
in the year 1800 to a total of nearly £1,509,000,000 in 
1900. The declared volume of British exports to all parts 
oi‘ the wmrld in 1800 warn £38,120,120, and the value 
of .British iiiiports rroi,LL all j.>arts of the ivorhi was 
£30,570,605; total, £68,690,725. As in those days the 


which are avowedly Brc lection ist, a smaller proportion of | Colonies w'cre not allowT^d to trade with any other couotry 
the pulffic revenue fs derived from customs and excise than j this must he taken as representing Imperial trade. 
is deri\i"d from these sources at home. The proportion in i exact iigiires of the trade of Imlia, the C'oloBies, and the 


is deri^ud from these sources at home. The proportion in 
Australasia before federation w^as about one-quarter. In 


IJuited Kingdom for 1900 w'ere : imports, £809,178,209 ; 


Canada it is more difficult to estimate it, as customs and exports, £657,899,363; total, £l,407,077,o72. 

excise ft)rni the principal provision made for federal iiriance, The foregoing statements are suininarized in siatistica! 

and note must therefore be taken of the .separate sources form in the following table : — 


pilpSillBiS 


Art;a 

Population 
Trade . 

K.eve.mie . 

F.roductk>ii of™ 
Orold . 

Wheat 

Coal 


. } 52,000,000 .sq. 111 . i 

. 1,500,000,000 I 

/■ 2,862,143,000 il 

\| (excluding Brit, empire) Ij 
/I £950,203,000 , \ 

{] (excluding Brit, empire) !j 

. 1 15,911,280 oz. ! 

346,000,000 (]V%. ' j 

723,617,836 net tons 


The British Empire. 

12,000,000 

403,000,000 

1,467,077,572 

246,273,405 


Proportion. 

Soinothing less than oue-fourih 
Something more than one-fourth 

About one-third 
one-hfth 




9,034,226 [ ,, I < ' i ' 

53,500,000 ,, two-tlurtecuihs | ’ ' 

239,995,148 j ,, one- third j . - ^ ^ 


twT)-thirds 
two-tlurte(uitlis 
one- third 
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such a iioa-tiiig arnianie^nt is colossalj and until within the 
decade 1 8904900 it was borne exclusively by tlie taxpayers 
c»f the Ignited Kiiigdoru. As the benefits of united empire 
have become moi^e consciously appreciated in the ColonieSj 
and the value of the lieet as an insurance for British coin- 
morce has been rocogiiizcdj a desire manifested itseli' on the 
part of the selhgoverning colonies to contribute towards 
the formation of a truly Imperial navy. As yet the move- 
ment remains in its infancy. In 1895 the Aiistralavsian 
4!oloiiies voted a small subsidy of £1*26,000 per annum for 
the mainteuance of an Australasian, scpiadroii, and in 1897 
the Cape Colony also offered a contribution of £30,000 a 
year to lie used fit the disiu’etion of the Imperial Govern- 


inent'for riavarbpiirposes.:: llle•^Coloni€^s have .also' con.tri- 
buted in some degree to their own.' iiarval defence by the '■ 
erection of fortifications at selected points upon their 
sliores. The net cost of the navy to the Ini] serial cixchcqiier, 
as estimated for tlie year 1900-1901, wa..8 £27,522,600. 
Though a.vaila.l>le for service throughout the empire, and 
forming the principal bulwark of eolordal defence, the cost, 
with the trivial exceptiouvs named, is still lionie exclusively 
by the Home Government, and 3*ocruiting for the navy is 
carried on wholly in the Britisli isles. 

The following com};)arative list of the navies of the 
world is taken from the Statusmwun Year-Jjook for 
1901:— 


Strength of the Prineipol JPavies of tlw W(>rhl m Ajrrd 1901. 


! Other criiiMor.s, protected or 
: belted 

: Ibrpedo gviuhoats, &e. 

! .Destroyers 
i Lst <ilasK torpedo boats 
i 2iid and oi‘d cla.ss toipedo boats 
I Submarines . 

I Kariis (special) 

I Toipedo depot sliips (special) 


United 

Kingdom. 


I’raiice. 


Russia. 


Oenuany. 


L'.S.A. 



— 

Atioat. 

]3ld^?. 1 AHorit. 

Bldg. AMont. 

Bldg. 1 Afloat. 1 Bldg. ' All* ‘al. 

BUi}-:. 

Alioat. ' 

Battleships, 1st class 

21 

S 1 5 

2 ' : 2 

n i ... 1 7 i 5 

S 

.1 

. .■■2ud ,, 

12 

... i 9 

... i 15 

9 i ■ ... i 4 


2 

I-' j;‘. - .Brd j, 

n 

7 ■ 

I 2 

... ‘ ... 1 ... ^ 1 


1 

1 Seagoing, 4th class 

i 9 

... f 4 


... : 8 i .. ■■ ■ ... 



■ Ooast defence (niodern) , 


... i 8 i 

... 3 : 

I 1 S 1 ... i 1 

4. 


i „ „ (old) . . 

Armoured eriii.sers . . . 

IB 

... ; 13 

... ' 5 

... i 11 ■ 1 ... i 7 


^ : 

4 

... i 12 1 

S 1 

1 1 ... i 2 : 2 


d ! 

i 1st e];i.ss eriiiscra . 

21 

... i 1 1 

i ■ 2 





Imly. 


Atioaf.. I Bldg 
... ; 4. 

d : ... 


■.I- 

10 

(?)10 


Tmler the lu^ud uf ‘*aJ]oat” all ships ready or nearly ready for sea arc included. ‘‘Building*” cover.s tho.se still on the stocks nr 

only just launched, wliieli will not be compdeted for a year. 


iilllKi®-?-: 

iBiiimii 


Laud defence lias hitherto been regarded as forming 
a secondary branch of the great tpiestion of Imperial 
(itifence. .But though secondary it has been intimately 
connected with the development and internal grorvth of 
the (unpirc. In the case of the first settlement of the 
American colonies they wore cxpiectod to ]>rovide for their 
own land defence. To some extorit in the early part of 
their career they carried out this expectation, and c,vcn on 
«?>ecasioii, as in tlie taking of Louisburg, which was .sub- 
Ht?<pieutly given back at the peace of Aix-la-Ohapelie as 
the price of tlic Breiich evacuation of Madras, rendered 
public service to the empire at large. In India the x»rhi- 
ci[de of local self-defence was from the beginning carried 
into practice by the East India Company. .But in 
America the claim of the French wars proved too heavy 
hir local resources. In 1755 Great Britain intervened 
with troops sent from home under General Braddock, and 
up to the outbreak of the American w^ar the cost of the 
defence of the Hortli American colonies was borne by the 
l3.uperial exchequer. To meet this expense the Imperial 
parliameiit took upon itself the right to tax the American 
■<.*oIonies. In 1765 a Quartering Act was passed by which 
10,000 Imperial troops were quartered in the colonies. 

reAilt of the American war which followed and led to 
the loss, of, the colonies affected, the Imperial authorities 
accepted the charge of the land defences of the empire, and 
with the exception of India and the Hudson Ba 3 ? territories, 
where the trading companies determined to pay their own 
expenses, the whole cost of Imperial defence wa.s borne, as the 
tost of the hayy still is, by the taxpayers of the United King- 
dqtAv This condition of affairs lasted till the end of the 
B^apbieomc.rwars. Buring the thirty years’ peace which 
thiefe came time for reconsideration. The fiscal 


elianges wdiicli towurcls the jniddle oi’ the 1 9tli century gave 
to the self-governing colonies the eoinmand oi‘ their owm re- 
Hoiirces very nu.fcnvally carried with them the consequence 
that a call should be made mi coioniai exchequers to pro- 
vide for their own governing expeiRses. ( )f these defence is 
ob^\iously one of the most essential. Ooincidciitly, there- 
fore, witli the movements of free trade at home, the renun- 
ciation of what was known as the mercantile system and 
the accompanying grant.s of iHUistitutional freedom to the 
colonies, a movement for the reorganization of Imperial 
defence was set on foot, lii the ifi'cade whicii ehapsed 
between 1846 and 1856 the movement as regards the 
colonies was confined chiefly to calls madi^ upon them to 
contribute to their own defence by providing barracks, 
fortifications, &c., for the accoiiiinodation of Imperial 
troops, and in some cases paying for the use of troGyis not 
strictly required for Imperial purposes. In 1857 the 
Australian colonics agreed to pay the expenses of the 
Imperial garrison quartered in Australia. ITiis tvas a very 
Avide step from the Imperial attempt to tax the American 
colonies for a siniilar pii 3 .‘pose in the preceding century. 
Nevertheless, in evidence given before a departmental 
committee in 1859, it ivas shotvu that at that time the 
Colonies of Great Britain AA-ere free from almost every 
obligation of contributing either by personal service or 
money payment towards their oavu defence, and that the 
cost of military expenditure in the Golonies in the pre- 
ceding year had amounted in round figures to £4,000,000. 
A committee of tho House of Commons sat in 1861 to , 
consider the question, and in 1862 it was resolved Avithout 
a division, that colonies exercising the right of self- , 
govepment ought to undertake the main responsibility qf. 
providing for their oavu internal order and security, and 






:oiiglifc^ to . assilst ': ill' their oivn externa! defeace '’' -The 
decision was accejited as tlse basis of Imperial policY The 
hrst olieet was the gradual withdrawing of IiU})eriaJ troops 
from the selt’-governing colonies, together with the en- 
couragement of the develoj-.ment of local military systems 
by the loan, when desired, of Imperia,! military experts. 
A call was also made for larger military eontril-jutions from 
some of the Crown colonies. The c.onmuttee of 1859 ,ha,d 
emphasjzed in its repeat the fact tJiat the principal depend- 
ence of the Colonies for defence is necessarily npou the 
British mwy and in 1865, exactly ]00 years after the 
Quartering Act, w^liich had been the cause of the troubles 
that led tothe independence of tlielJnited States, a ‘^Colonial 
Naval Defence Act was passed wlhcli gave ]-,ower to the 
Colonies to provick- ships of wai-, steamers, and vchinteers 
for their own defence, and in case of necessity to place 
them at the disposal of the Cvowu, In 1868 the Canadian 
Militia Act ga.ve the fully organized nucleus of a. local 
army to Canada. In the same year the Imperial ti’oo|)s 
■were withdrawn from New Zealand, leaving the colcmiaJ 
iniliticX to deal witli the native war still in progress In 
1870 the last Impei'ial^ troo[js were withdiwu "from 
Ausi-raiia, and in 18/3 it was ofiicially anrionneed that 
military expenditure in the C<donie.s was almost ‘‘ wholly 
for Imperial purposes.'^ In 1875 an Imperial otficer went 
to Australia to report lor the Australian Covernment uijoii 
Australian defence. ^ The a])pointmeiit in 1879 of a royal 
commission to consider the (|Uestion of Imperial defence, 
which presented its report in 1882, led to a considerable 
developnumt ami reorganization of th.e system of Tmporia} 
f ortil i cjat i oi as. (.. . oal i n g s t at: i ons wo re also sel ec t( hI w i th re fer- 
(iiice to the trade }‘(.)ntes. In 1885 jTimonrs of war roused 
a very strong feeling in connexion with the still unlinisijed 
and in many eases unai’iiied condition of tlie fortiliea- 
tions^ recommended by the commission of 1879. Military 
activity was stimulated tliroiigliout the empire, and the 
Colonial Defence Committee ■was created to suiply a much- 
ielt need for organized direction and advice to colonial 
administrations acting necessarily in indeiien donee of each 
other. The i,|nestion ot colonial defence was among the 
iriost important of the subjects discussed at the Colonial 
Conicrence held in London in 1887, and it -was at this 
Coniereiice that the Australasian colonies first agived to 
contribute to the expense of their own naval defence. 
Ironi this date the principle ot local resjionsibiiity for 
self-defence has been fully accepted. With the exc4>tion 
of Natal all the self-governing colonies Iiave provided 
practically for their own military requirements. India 
has its own native army, and pays for the maintenance 
within its frontiers of an Imperial garrison. Early 
in the summer of 1899, when hostilities in South Africa 
appeared to be imminent, the governrneiits of the prin- 
cipal Colonies took occasion to express their apjiroval of 
the policy pursued by the Imperial Government, and ohers 
were made by the govermneiits of India, the Australasian 
colonies, Canada, Hong-Kong, the Federal Malay states, 
some of the West African and other colonies, to send con- 
tingents for active service in the event of why. On the 
outbreak of hostilities these otters, on the part of 
the self-governing Colonies, were accepted, and colonial 
contingents upwards of 30,000 strong "were among the 
most efficient sections of the British iighting force. 
The manner in. which these colonial contingents were 
raised, their admirable hgliting qualities, and the servi/’e 
rendered by them in the held, have disclosed altogether 
-pew military possibilities within the empire, and the 
reorganization of the army on an Imperial footing is 
..among ’ the more probable developments of the near 
future. , , 

^ ' Ab at present organized the army is divided into two 


siiain sections, namely, tlie liritisli and tlio Judian armies 
ol wJiidi tJie .strength is roiigJdy a.s follow.s, though for 
tuher details reference .should lie made to tlio article 

Armies:-— ' ■ 


. .AV?*^A‘4. 

Kegular ibreos, home and colonial 
Array lesorve, 1 st (da. . 

Militia 

Yeoniaiirv . . , ' 

.l ouil, lioiiie aiu.i {'olonial 
^^'■'o^dar lorecH on lialian e.stalili.sliinent 


203,852 

00,000 

11,907 

2(i5,06I 

710,057 

783,541 


I lulmii Arniy. 
iaegular lorces on Indian c.sial,)! i. slime nt already noted. 

Arm y. 


r 


I Artillery 
I Cavalry . 

Sapper.s and miners . 
Infantry . 

Tola] native amp/ 


\ 

fCaropean 

i"' 

Ncin-coiii- 

— 

1 Native 

luissioricfi 

Total, 

Oificui-.s. 

Oilicers. 

Oliicers and 
Tri vaLes. 

- - 



: 33 

54 

2,001 

b -zMss 

' ■ 358 

' 619 

21,9f)5 

22.932 

&!> 

4SS 

3,142 

3,695 

1122 1 

204S 

lOS,/.^ 


157S 1 

3209 

135,853 

140,640 



Jhe ioiidatory and dependent native states have native 
arnucs of their own whicl), according to the latest 
available e.stiinates, number about 350,000 men, wilh 
upwards of 1000 gums. Offei's of military service in 
8oiith Afikxi ill 1900 were receive/! from some of tlic 
pj’iiicipal ibudatory stales, 

^ Special exi»end it are lias been iTiadc by tlie Indian 
Government iqmn coast defences armed’ with iimdeni 
lu'ccchloading guns. Large sums liave also bi;(m Kpieiit 
n|mn external and border defences, and an e.'>‘tablis]imej‘it 
of t^vo coasi-d.eience iroiicladsj a des])atch ves.sel, two h:rst“ 
c1as.s torj.)ed(/ gimlmats, seven lirst-clas.s t(.)r])edo boats, us 
well as armed gunboats, is maintained. 

Witl] the (xceptions of Nalal and the garrisons of the 
naval station.s oi ilape Town and Halifax, no imperial gar- 
risons are under normal conditions maintained in the self- 
governing Colo-Ttics. .In tlie Crow,n Golonio.s garriso.os arc 
maintained in Glibraltar, Malta, Mauritius, Sierra Leone, 
St Helena, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, Hong-Xuiig, and 
^^Txst Indies. There are Imperial naval stations at 
SimoAs Bay, Trincoiiialee, Bermuda, E.squirnalt, Halifax, 
Malta, Gibraltar, St Lucia, Aseeiision, Hoiig-K.ong, and 
lYei-lmiAMei. 

The important questions of justice, religion, and in- 
struetion will be found dealt with in detail under the 
headings of separate sections of the empire. Systems ai 
jiLstiee tliroughout the empire have a close re.seinblance to 
each other, and the Privy Council of the House of Lords, 
on which the self-governing colonies and India- a.rc rejiro- 
sented, constitutes a Supreme Court of Appeal for the 
entire empire; but common law varies according to its ' 
origlu in some important /iivisions. Bdigkm, of which 
the forms are in&utely varied, is everywhere free, ex<‘ept 
in cases where the exercise of religious rites leads to 
practice.s foreign to accejjtcd Jaws of humanity, Systems 
of instruction of which the aim is gencj-ally similar in the ' 
white portions of the Empire, and is directed towards 
giving to every individual the basis of a liberal educa-. ; 
tion, are governed wholly by local requirements. Native^.v 
schools arc established in all settled communities under ; 
BrilisfcruiGpf^ 
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Btitoin*'F©fr^g r .seai'Kirt and railway station in 
tlio Mid parliamentary division of Glaiuorgansiilre, Wales, 
at the mouth of the I^eatli river, 2l miles H. of Neatii. 
There are four Ep‘iyt: 0 ])ariiiu churelies, and Baptist, Congre- 
gational, Metliodist, and Bi])le Christian chapels. There 
are coal inines and iron, steel, and tin-plate works. The 
dock belongs to the Great Western Bailway Company, and 
is 13 acres in extent. Area of parish (an urbvn district), 
1593 acres, l^^opulatioii (1881), 6061 ; (1901), 7000. 

Briveg or Brive^la^Gaiilarciei chief ^ town of 
arromlissenieiit, departinent Correze, France, 18 miles B.'WI 
of Tiilie : an im|'>ortant railway centre on the main line from 
Baris to Toulouse. A statue has been erected to Marshal 
Bruue, a native of the town. Manufactures include straw 
work in great variety- Population (1881), 9598 ; (1891), 
11,142; (1901), 19,496. 

Brix©!^ (Italian, cliief town of a district 

of tlie same name in Tirol. Po].»iii;ition of district (1890), 
27,050, (lOOO), 27,691 ; and of commune (1890), 5525, 
(1900), 5767. Corii, fruit and viticulture, and the breed- 
ing of the silk-%voriB, are tlie leading industries. It is a 
t'avfiurlte health resort in spring and autumn, on account 
of its mild climate. 

Brixliam^ a market town in the Torqtiay parlia- 
meiitiiiy division of Devonshire, Euglaiid, on the south 
side of Tor Bay, 30 miles B. uf Exeter. Tlie lYestern 
Counties Home for the orphan boys of seamen (1859) 
has been enlarged and a market building erected. Area of 
parisli (an urban district), 5612 acres. Population (ISSl), 
7033 ; (1901), 8622. 

or BexRircH, an ancient city and modern 
district of British India, in tlie Gujarat division of 
}>omkiy. The city is on the riglit l^ank of the k'arbada, 
about 30 miles from the sea, and 203 miles Is', of 
Bombay. The area, including siiluirlis, occupies 3 square 
miles. Population (1881), 37,281 ; (1891), 40,168; (1 901 ), 
43,298, I’he sea-borne trrnle is now coutined. to a fe-w 
• coasting vessels. Haiidlomn weaving is almost extinct, 
hut hmr c.otton mills have been opened, with 800 looms 
and 70,000 spindles, einploying I toO hands. There are 
also iive large flour mlOs. The English high, school, 
called after a miuiihcent .Parsec, vms attended in 18964)7 
by 290 pupils. 

The district of B,i?.(.)acii contains an area of 14-63 square 
miles. Tlie population in 1891, was 341,490, being 233 
persDo-s per square mile. According to religion, Hindus 
rtnmbered 245,422 ; iMahoimncdans, 71,263 ; .Parsees, 
3273 ; Jains, 3576 ; Christians, 1.28, including 31 Euro- 
pefUiS ; “others,” 17,828. bi 1901 the population tvas 
291,428,^ showing a decrease of 15 per cent., compared 
witij. an increase of 5 f>or cent, in the preceding decade. 
'The total amount of laud revenue and rates was re- 
' turned as Bs. 28, 3 1,4773 the incidence of assessment being 
Bs.4:2:5per acre; the nimiljer of police w^as 508, In 
•1897-98, out of a total cultivated area of 567,228 acres, 
only 879 were irrigated from wells, Ac. The principal 
crops are cotton, millet, wheat, and pulse. Dealing in 
cotton Is the chief industry, the dealers being organized in 
a guild. Besides the cotton mills iii P>roacli city there 
are about 20 factories for ginning and pressing cotton, 
of, -them on a very large scale. The district is 
traversed throughout its length by the Bombay and 
;BarodE railway, which ci-osses the Narbada opposite Broach 
cMy on ha irpn girder bridge of 67 spans. In 1897-98 


the ' venmctilau ( '.The .muTiicipallties : Md a ■ total. , incoibe'.’ 
of Bs. 1 ,69,959, the; incidence 'of ■ taxation being 'ii, i ; 7 
per head. For 1897 the death-rate was 34 per tliuusami, 
rising to 41 in Broach, city, ■ The district' suifered so'yerelyl!; 
from the famine of 1809-1 OOO. 

BroadstairS|s a town and YTiterin.g‘-placxvi!:i..ti^^^^^ 
Me of Thanet parliaiiicnttuy division of Jvent, 3 miles 
B.IY. of Alargate, on the Bontli-Eastern luid Chatham 
railway. From 1837 to I 80 ] Bi'oadstairs was a favou.rite 
siinumir resort of the novelist Dickens, who, in a sketch 
called “Our English Watering-Place,^’' described it as 
a ])lace “left high and dry i\Y the tide of years." This 
sea-side village, with its “ semi-eii'cular 8 weef.» of Iioiises,'' 
has grown into a consideral;>le tenvn owing to the iuhux 
of summer A'isiturs, for who.se entertainment tliere are, 
besides the “ Albion mentiomHl hy Dickens, a Grand 
Hotel, numerous inns and boa,rt ling -houses, libraries, a 
bathing establishment, and. a fine promenade. Area of 
urban district, l-i-42 acies. Population (ISSl), 4322 ; 
(1891), 5234; (1901), 6460. 

Brocictoili, a city of Plymouth county, Massa-. 
cluisetts, IT.B.A., 20 miles S. of Boston, and containiiig 
an area of 21 square miles of roiling surface. One of the 
many lines of the New York, New Haven, and Hartford 
railway passes tlirough it. .It is an important inanufac- 
tilling place, the making of hoots and shoes being the 
most important branch of industry, Brockton was settled 
about 1700, {uid was incorporated as a town under tlie 
name of North Bridge ivater. This was ciianged to Brock- 
ton in 1874. In 188! it receiver I a city charter. The 
assessed valuation of real ami persoiiaJ property in 190(.» 
■was $27,868,799, tlie tax-rate $20.10 ]>er $1000, a,nd the 
net debt $1,946,872. Population (1 880), 1 3,008 ; (1890), 
27,294 ; (1900), 40,063, of whom 9484 were foreign-born. 
The death-rate in 1900 rvas 13*2. 

Br©ClC¥iiie;^ a town and ]>r>rt of entry of Gntario, 
Canada, arid capital of Leetls county, situated 119 miles. 
S.W. of Montreal, on lire left Ix-ink of the Bt Liavrence, 
and on the Grand Trunk, Canadian Paeihe, and Brock- 
vilie and VVAstport raiUvuys. .It has steainev eominnnica- 
tion with the 8 t LawTence and La.ke Ontario ports. 3.Tie 
princi|.>al manufactures are hardw'uve, fiu’uaces, agricultniui 
implements, carriages, sulphuric acid, Ac. Tlu?- value of 
imports for 1899-1900 was $1,11 1,4-61 ; ex])orts, $460,94-8. 
Population (1<S81), 7609 ; (1891),' S79! ; (1901), 8940. 

a towm of Croatia Biavonia, Hungary, near 
tlie river Save. As chief town for the tr 5 .in,sit trade i.M 
cereals, prunes, wood, and wine bctvreen Hungary and 
Bovsuia, it is ra|)idiy nsiug in iuiportanee. The raihvay 
crosses t.he river at this point. Population, 7310. 

Brodjfj chief to-W 3 i of district of s 4 nie name in the 
Austrian crown-land of Galicia, near the Ilussian frontier. . 
Population of district (1890), 130,707 ; (1900), 133,865; 
of towm (1890), 17,534; (1900), 17,360. The latter is 
for the most imrt Gerinan-spealdiig, about twTj-thirds being 
Jews. There is a garrison of 888 nien. It is one of the 
most important commercial centres in Galicia, particularly 
for the trade with Russia, which furnishes corn, fes, and . 
wool, receiving in return Austrian cottons, silks, agricultural ■ 
implements, leather goods, jewelleiy, Ac. There has, how- - 
ever, been a nuirked decline both in imports and exports ; 
since 1879, *when its charter as a free commercial city ,, 
was withdrawn, its position being further damaged by tlae ‘ 
construction of the railway vi4 TarnopoL 

Brog-fie^ Jaeciwes Victor ^ Alber^'''Pw' 
(1821-1901), French statesman and historku; 'tMY 
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dl|}lornatic careei' nt 'Madrid and Home, the revolution of 
184^ caused iiiiii to witiulraw from public life and des’-oto 
liiiiisMf to literature, lie had already pnhllslKala transla- 
tion of the religious systeiu of Leila litz (1846'). He now 
at once iraide his nuirk by liis contributiorus to the Bevne 
drs J/o;n/rs, and the Orleanist and clerical organ 

Jj; dttrre^’jiou.ilant, wJiich were afterwards collected inidei' 
the titles of .AV/o/es vtorid-e,^ ef llitemireii (1853'), and 
(b/csr/r/yos' dc Tidufioa- ct dditdoire (1860), These were 
supplemented in 1869 ]>y a volume of Konvellesi. efink)^ de 
iiftcivture ri de immde. His IdldijUi^e ef VEi}h2kr6 romahi 
an I Ye siede {1S56-6G ) Iwought liiui the succession to 
Liicordaire’s seat in tlie Academy in 1862, In 1870 he 
suc(;eeded his fattier in the dukedom, having previously 
lieeri known as the prince de Broglie. In the following 
year he w'as elected to the National Assembly for the 
department of the Eure, and a few^ days later (19th February) 
•was appointed amlxissador to the Court of St James’s ; 
but ill March 1872, in consequence of criticisms upon his 
negotiations coiicerniiig the couimercial treaties betiveen 
England and France, he resigned his post and took his 
seat ill tins National AssemlJy, wliere he became the 
leading spirit of the mouarcliical caiupaigu against Thiers. 
()u the replacement of tl:ie latter by Marshal M'acMahon, 
the due de Broglie became president of the Council and 
minister for Foreign xyfairs (May 1873), but in the recoin 
structioii of the iniiiistry on 26th November, after the pass- 
ing of the septennate, transferred himself to the ministry 
of the Interior. His tenure of office wus marked by an 
ejctimne Glericalisni and Conservatism, which roused the 
] jitter liatred of tlie ],ie]:>iiblieaos, while he alienated the 
Legitimist party by liis friendly relations with the Bona- 
partists, and tlie Bona|)artists by an attempt to effect a com- 
pr'.nuise between the rival claiinaiits to the monarchy. The 
ivsult wvis a coalition, •svhich overthrew tlie Cabinet on 16th 
'May 1874. Three years later (lOth M'ay 1877) he was 
entrusted with the formation of a imw Cabinet, with the 
ubject C)f appealing ti.> the tMuintry and securing a new 
Cliamber more 'favourable to the reactionaries tliau its 
predecessor liail been. The result, liow'ever, was a de- 
cisive Iie[»ublican majority. The due de Broglie was 
defeated in his own district, and resigned office on 20th 
November, From this time he gradually dropjied out of 
politics a'lid reverted to his former historical studies. 
Besides editing tfio S^arveiiirs of his father (1886, fvre.), 
the J/e//u'u*ras' of Talleyrand (lt89], etc.) and the letters of 
the Duchess Alberti iie de Broglie (1890), he published Le 
m*.ret dll EoL €orre^pondafice mEcte de Loim .A* 17. avee ms 
aijenh dijdomatdjnvi^ li’d'.d74 (1878) ; Frederic IF et 
Marie Therhe (1883) ; FrMcrk II, et Louis XV. (1885) ; 
.Ma.eie Tkerhe laiperatrice (1888) ; IfiMoire et diploniafie 
(1889) ; Le 2 'd.re Lavordaire (1889) ; J/au?ice de Fare et le 
iihanfimWArgtmoit (1891); La Fair iVAixda-Cliaj^eUe 
(1892); Le Concordat (1893) ; IJAUmnce Antrichienne 
(1895); La Almkrih de 'M, de Gontmit-Blrou a Berlm 
(1896); llufoire et p^oliftque (1897); La Jimrnh de 
Fon.feuoy (printed for private circulation, 1897) ; Mai 
herhe^ in the series of ‘‘^Le-s grands Ecrivaims Frangais’’ 
(1897) ; Voltaire avaut et ])e)idaibt hi Guerre de Sept Jins 
(1898) ; Saint Amhroise^ translated by Margaret Maitland 
in the series of “The Saints” (1899). He died in Paris 
on 1 9th January 1901. (k. by.) 

Broken Hillg. a siiver-mmmg town in New South 
. Wales, Australia, about 925 miles W. of Sydney.^ One 
d£ tlie neighbouring mines is the most prolific in the 
wmrlcL ' 'Gold is assochited with the silver, and'faiiiy good 
lodes are found. The problem of the profitable 


claim 2'J per cent, of the lead production of tjic 'world. 
Population (1901), 27,518. 

Brok©fS« — In the primary sense of tlie word u bivjker 
is a mercantile agent, of the clans kmovn as general agents, 
whose otlice is to I'n'ing together intending buyoi's anti 
seliei's and make a contract between thorn, for \i remunera.- 
tioii called Ijrfjkei'age oi* commission ; c.//., cotton brokers, 
wuol brokers, or ]>i’o(lucc brokers. Originally tlie only 
contracts negotiated by brttkej's w'ere for the sale or pur- 
chase of commodities ; hut Hie w'ord in its jo’csent; use 
includes otlier classes td‘ mercantile agents, such as stock- 
lu'okers, insurance -brokers, .s}ii[)-l-)ro]icrs, or bill-brokers. 
J;\iwiibrokers a:re^ not brokei\s in any ].iroper sense of the 
wurd ; they deal as principals and do not act as agents. 

In discussing the chief <jncstions of imxlcrn legal inhwest 
in connexion witli Irrokers w\> sliall deal with tllem, firstly, 
in the original sense. 

1. Relations between Broker and PrindpaL — A. broker 
has not, like a factor, ].)ossessiori of his principars goods, 
and cannot buy or sell in his own name ; his business is 
toH;)ri!ig into privity of contmet his princqial and the 
third ]_)arty. Mlien the continct Is made ordinarily 
he drops out altogether. Brokers \'ery frequently act 
as factors also, but, -when they do so, their rights and 
duties as factors must be distinguished from their rights 
and duties UvS brokers. It is a broker's duty to carry out 
his principaFs instructions with diligence, skill, and perfect 
good faith. He must see that tlie terms of the bargain 
accord with his principaFs orders from a commercial point 
of view”, e.r/, as to Cjuality, quantity, and price; he must . 
ensui’c that the contract of sale effected liy him be legally 
enforceable by his principal against the third party ; and 
he must not accept any eomiuission frimi tlie third party, 
or p’iit himself in any position, in wliiffii his own, interest 
may become opposed to his priueijiaFs. As soon as he 
has liunle the contract ’wlLich he was enqjloyod to make, 
ordinarily Ills duty to, and his authority from, his principal 
alike cease ; and conserjueutly the law” of brokers relates 
principally to the formation of contracts by them. 

Tile most inipirlaat funiudity in injikiiig couti'acts tor thr sale 
of s<‘'»ds, with wliieh a broker must eoiuply, is eoiitainwl in section 
4 ot tlie Sale of <;«uods Act, wliidi ijn substmuM’ re-fninctiiig ' 

sectioi) 17 ol'tho 8tatnt(.* of Ikaiids) •ja’ovides us follows A coi!” 
tract for tlio s:d(^ of any .noods of the value of tei’i. pounds or upwards 
yjnill not be eiifoi'ceable by iietinn unless the buyer shall accept pait 
of tlie goods as sold, and actually receive the Hiunn, or give somC' 
tiling in earnest to bind the contract, or in teiii paynund. or vnlen< 
somd note or memorawluni in ivrilhig of the contmvf he mmle-and 
signed bij the pcoitj to be diaojed oe his nfjent in that yhtftfP 

From the reign of James I. till 1884 bjukers in Loudon. W'civ ' 
admitted and licensed by the Corporation, and regulated biy statute ; 
and it was common to emjfloy one bmker onlj, who acted as inter- 
mediary between, and was the agent oi’ jiotb buyer and sellv.r, 
Wlieii the Statute of Frauds was ]>;rssed in tlie reign of (diaries II., 
it became the practif‘n for the broker, acting for both jwties, to 
insert in a formal boolc kept ibr the jnirposc a tueuinraiiflurn. of 
each contract effected ]»y him, and to sign such luemorandinn ou" 
behalf of both parties, in ordei- that there might hiVa wTittyn 
nicmoiumhiiii of the contract of sale, signed by the agent of the ; 
parties as repiired by the statute. H"e ^Yc>uid then Hcnd to the 
buyer a co])y of this iheinojunduiu, called' the. ‘'Jionglit imtof and 
to the seller a “.sold note,” wlikdi would run us billows: — 

“I have this day bought for you from A B [m* tHny |>riimipn1 ; 
” '' ' [signed] “ M, BrokerX ‘ “ 

I have this day sold for you to A B [or my priiicijjul / 

[signed] “ M, 

Tlicre was in the earlier part of the 1 9th century considerable dis- 
eitssion in the courts as to wliothcr the entry ill a Imikcv’s liook., '' 
or the bought and sold notes (singly or together), t?rmstitnted 
statutory niemoraiidmu ; and judicial opinion was not imaniinous on ^ 
tile point. But at the present da 3 ' brokers are no longer regulutcd ' 
by statute, either in London or elsewhere, and keep no fornyil. ; 
book ; and as an entry made in a private book kept by tlm hrcjkccl^’ ‘ 
for another purpose, even if .signed, would probably not be regarded y' 
as a memorauduttksigned by the agent of the parties' iu that Iklmlt) ' ; 
the old dise'uaslou'.is now of little practical mteresk ' - ^ ' * ; , , 


Hi'ickr 'mo(iern v-ooditioriS oi' l^iisinesH the written irienioraiirliiia 
of the contract of sale elVeeted by tbe laoker is usually to he 
ibiind in a “eoiitract note”; but the question Avliether, in the 
partieulai* drcuiriHtanees of each easOj the. <ioiit.raet. note allorcls u 
siiilleient niernoi'ancliiin in writing, de}ieii.ds upon a. variety of eon- 
siderations—^:.^., wli ether the ta'ansaction is ejected through one 
or thj’ough twf> hruhers ; wlietlier the contract iiotes are rendered 
l»y one broker only, or by hotli; and, if the latter, whether ex- 
eluingcd between iha brokers, or rendered l)y each lu'oker io liis 
iuvii 'client ; for inidcJ' prestiitt jnuctice any one of these methods 
may obtain, according to the trade in which the transaction is 
cireetcd, and tlie nature of the. paiticnlar transaction. 

Wliere one and the same broker is employed by both seller and 
l iiiyer, bought and sold notes reiidei’ed in the old form provide tlie 
nece.ssmy imunoraiKlnm of the contract, 'Where two brokers are 
employed, one by the seller and one by the Vaiycr, soinetinies om* 
drops out as soon as the terms are negotiated, and the other makes 
out, vsigns, and sends io the parties the l)ought and sold notes. 
The latter thus ]i(‘c<.)iries the agent of botli parties for tlie piuqiose 
of signing the statutory meinorandum, and the position is the same 
as if one broker only’ had been employed. On the oidier liand, if 
one broker does not drop out of the transaction, each broker remains 
to the end the. agent of liis owm principal only, and neither becomes 
the agent of the other party for the purpose of signing the meino- 
Tundurn. In such a case it is the usual practice for the buyer’s 
Iwolicr to send to the seller’s broker a note of the contract, — “I, 
acting on acc^ount r>f A. B. [or, “of my principal, ”], have this day 
bouglit/>rimyf)U, acting on acconntofC. I), [or ffofyonrprincipar’],” 
— and io receive a corres] londing note from the seller’s broker. Thus 
eacii of tlie parties receives through, his own agent a ineinorandimi 
signed by the other party’s agent. These contract notes, as they 
are cidled, arc not “bought” and ‘‘sold” notes, as originally 
understood ; for tlie lioiight note” proper was sent to the buyer, 
and ran: — “I have this day bought /hr you.” and the sold note 
was sent to the seller, and ran — “I have this day sold /or 3m u.” 
But the}" are usually known as, and serve the purpose oh “ bought ” 
and “sold ” notes. 

In ,'ill tlic aboi'e tliice cases the liroker’s duty of cioinpJiance wdth 
all iiijinalities necessaiy to make the contract of sale legally 
(Uiforccabie is performed, and both parties obtain a written memo- 
randlUT! of the contract upon wiiieli they can sue. But in cer- 
tain Kxclianges govmned by a close association which excludes 
strangers from its market, idi members of the a.s.sociati.on, whether 
lirokei's or mei’c.hants, arc by tlie custom or rules of the Exchange 
treated as principals ainoiigst themselves ; and tlie bargains they 
make arc enforced on the niarket by the governing body of the 
Exciiangj*, whether legal formalities such, as tlie signed .nieTnorari- 
dmii are complied with or not ; and it thus liecomes, from the 
looker's ]>uiiib of vietv, unnecessary to conqdy witli legal recpiire- 
niont.s wlaeli are nut insisted upon 012 the market. If lie conqdies 
u ith the rules of the association he knows his contracts will be 
viif(uved, Idle doine.stic takes the place of the public foniio. So 
the ]inieticc has ai'iseuon certain E'xchange,s, at least in reference* to 
4;,ertaiu classe.s of trausaciious, for the brokers making contracts on 
tlie. market, instead oJ’ reii deling to each other duly signed eon- 
tract notes, merely to enter the bargain each in his own piivate 
market hook. Such entries are usiiaH,y checked by subsequent com- 
}ia,ris(jn, and bargains so made are enforced, try the governing body. 
So long as the two brolccj-s remain .solvent, the contiactis, as between 
them, performed on the market. 

In contracts for future delivery, at each periodical ‘bsettlenieiit ” 
up to tlie date of deli vGiy, “ differences ” are xiaid, by one broker to 
otheiv through the clearing house of the exchange, 
'i.c., the difference between the contract price and tlie 
market ^aice at the settlement, or between the last and tlie 
present iscttl emeu t prices. 'When the date of delivery arrives, 
if the selling principal be a stranger to the market and fail 
to deliver, his broker is compelled by the rules of the Exchange 
to make good to the buying broker {xny loss due to a rise of tlie 
muiket.. Similarly if the Inlying ]2riiicipal ivfuses to take de- 
livery, and the inarket has iallen, the buying broker must make 
good to the selling broker the consequent loss. B2it when an 
agent receives 2noney on his priiieipaEs behalf, it is his duty to 
'.accburit for it, and the statutory requirement of' a meraorandiini in 
.-Waiting 'does 2iot appty to prevent a principal finm suing his agent 
dot money receb-X'd to his u.se. Thus, so long as the two brokers 
rcunahi . solvent, the contract of sale, tliough by reason of tlie 
.ahsethk of any statutory memorandum, legally unenforceable by 
vuie principal against the other, is, in fact, indirectly cnforcecl. 
'But if the selling broker becomes insolvent, the seller must suffer 
loss ; Tor . hypotlmi the seller cannot enforce the C012 tract directly 
'cOganist the Imyer, and his remedy against his broker becomes a 
mete right of proof against an insolvent estate. Again, should the 
huyUig broker- Become msolvent, then, if the seller has employed 
tps broker mi the terms that all rules and customs of the market 
mto-the eontrsot of employment (which question is 
d^aft with belowl the feellor cannot f'or'rmlain fb'it bfis n 


in conformity to those I’ules and customs, omiued to make .foi' liim 
a contract which he can onfoi’ce at law directly against the buyer ; 
and his only riglit will he to recover from his hrokei* tdie monev 
which the latter receives on his account, viz., the dividends p;nr! 
by the insolvent estate of the buying broker. On the })2iuci[»a] 
markets it also very often happens in dealings in future that 
one purchase may be made tliroiigli several inteianediate. brokers, 
who sell iirst, and then buy against their contract of sale frfaiV 
another broker. In siicli a eascy the hrst bujdng broker and the 
last selling lii’oker arc alone in direct relations witli tlie Uxa 
jiriucipals. Tbo iiitorniediate brokers act as xuiiiei])als tmva,r<l8 
each otlior according to the rules of the Exchange, and wlnm their 
])argain is made, drop oiit of the transaction, usual at tiie next 
]}criodical .settlement. ITlHmately the ];)Osition i.s prf^cistdy the 
same as if only two l)rokcr.s luid been eniployed fimn tlie start, and 
tlie remarks n’lade above as to that })osition a]2ply. 

■\\d2er1 txvo brokers are employed, it is eoinmoiily tlie })raetit;e 
(except when one hrolvcr drops out, and the other' signs boindit 
and sold notes on behalf of lioth jiarties) lor eacli liroker to seaid 
to his principal a eonti’act note, eitlier in the fonn of tlie oldbouglit 

and sold notes— “I liave for you,” — or in a foum w-hieh 

purports/o make himself a principal instead of agent in relation to 
his client, — I have this day you. ” These contract 

notes, tliough often so spoken of, are not rean}^ bought and sold 
notes; I'or the buying broker is not the agent of the seller, and the 
selling broker is Jiot the agent of the luiyer, for tlie pinpose of 
signing such notes. The}' ai'e inemoranda not of the conti’act of 
sale, but of the contract of employment, and contain the t(.u’nis 
upon' which the broker is employed lay his principal. Sonvetinies 
they' are accompanied by a detachable form, known as tlie “client’s 
retxirri contract note,’’ to be lilled in, signed, and. returned by the 
client ; hut even the “client’s I’etin'u contract note ” is retained I)}' 
tlie client’s own broker, and is oi2ly a memorandum of the terms oi’ 
employment. Tlie following is a form of contract note I’cndered by 
a broker to his client for American cotton, bought ou the Liverpool 
Cotton Excliangc for 1 uture delivery. The client’s contract note is 
attached to it, and is in pr-eoisely eoiTesponding Ibim. 


Liverpool, 

M ' 

Bjcaii Slits, 

We have tills day... i^n 

,lhs American Cotton, net weight, to be contained 

in... American Bales, more or les.s, to be delivered in. 

Liverpool, during ..........on the ba,sis of per lb 

for.. ...on the terms of the rules, l,ye-kw.s, and Clearing 

House I’egulations of the Liverpool Cotton Association, Limited, 
whether eiidoi’sed hereon or iiot. 

The eonti'act, of which this is a note, is made between oiu’.selvc.s 
and yourselves, and not h}'’ or with £1x137 person, wlnvther discio.sed 
or 2:1 ot, on whose iii-stiiietions or for whose heneht tlie same may 
have been entered into. Yours faithfiill}^, 

The contract, of wliicli tlie above is a note, wa.s made on tlm 
date specified, within the business honx-s fixed ly the Liverpool 
Cotton Association, Lmiited. 

per cent, to us. 

Piea.se cuiilii’m b}^ signing and retuniing the contract uttaclied. 

Prwid fade, as ali’cad}" stated, it is the diit}^ of a broktT, 
eniployed to hu}^, to make with an actual seller, either direct or 
tlirough another broker, a contract of sale wiiich is ^ . 

legally enforceable at the instance of the biyer. And 
if the buyer did not consent to employ his liroke.r on ^ 
the terms that lie should act according to the rules and custoins 
of the niarket, the broker would be guilty of a breach of dut}', ifj 
in obedience to such rules or customs, he omitted to procure 
a statutory mcmoi'andiiin. Such consent may be given ex- 
pressly by the client, before he in.struets his broker to execute 
any order. Ho may say, “I consent to your following all 
the rules and customs of 3mm‘ Exchange and am willing to be 
hound by them.” In such a case the client could not complain if 
his broker did follow those rules find customs, and he ‘would be 
bound by them, wdxether the rules and customs were expressed iii 
exteuso in the contract of employment, 02* incorporated ly reference, 
as in the above form of contract note for “delivery cotton.” But 
it is also a rule of law, that trade contracts are to be construed 
subject to trade usages, and the contiuct of employment of the 
broker is therefore impliedly made subject to the usages of the' 
brokers trade, whether the client is already aware of ‘these usages , 
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tiiat the contract. sJuiil not be eoustraed as incorporating any 
custom or tisage which, in the opinion of the court, is uiireasoiiahlel 
unless the pja-rty to be bound by it actually knew of it beforelifuitk 
or by his cmidiict is precluded from saying that he did not know oi’ 
it, A cuatoni which is iueonsiateiit with the fundamental nature 
of the contract is considered by the courts as unroasoiiable ; e.r/., a 
custom that a lu'oker employed to buy a.s broker ma,y convert him- 
self into a ])nncipal contracting party and sell to his client on. his 
own account. Tlie '^‘princijtal ” clause in the above .rorni of eoiitraet 
note wmiihl not be l)inding unless assented to. So also the ]jractico 
above incntioiied by which the l.u’oker omits to olitain a properly 
signed memorandum of the- cojitract ujh'ui w'hicli iiis lirincipal call 
sue, would he held unreasonable. The important (juestioji therefore 
which arises in cousideriug the duty of a lu'oker to his client, is, iu 
practice usually, whether the client has actually corisejitod (or must 
be taken to have consented) to be bound by some usage widch is 
unreasonable, and wouhl Jiot bind him without that consent. Thts 
is a <piestion of fact in each ease, and depends on what notice the 
client has had of the particular usage. It is chielly as evideuee of 
consent, or at any rate of notice, that the printed foi*ms of coiitract 
notes sent by brokers to their clients incorporating tlie rules and 
customs cd’ the Exchange or market, are irajjortunt." 11‘ in any case 
it appears that the juiiited forms have been brought to the previous 
notice of th.o client, there will ],)e evidence (of winch the force will 
no doubt diifer aceoixling to the circumstances of every case) from 
wdiieli to infer the client's consent to tlie customs and rules reforred 
to iu the form. If the client receives and signs a ‘' return note,” 
the evideuee of his consent bceoiues practically cvnichisivo. In this 
context, however, the rule of evideuee should not he forgotten, that 
a contract iu wTiting cannot be. varied by extrinsic evidence ; and 
therefore if the terms upon which the broker is employed liave 
previously been, redueed to wanting, evidence whether oral or 
written of usages or rules iuci>nsistent with those terms will be 
inadmis,sible ; and even if a client signed such a '‘return note” as 
above iiieutioned, tlie roterence therein to the nile.s and usages of 
the particular market would not serve to alter Iho ccmtraet a-lready 
made; nor w'ould it <;onstitut(? a new' contract, for tliere would be 
no fresli consideration. 

The broker, on perforiiuiig his duty in accordance witli 
the ternis il])oii -wliich lie is employed, is entitled to be 
^ paid his brokerage. This usually takes the forni 
> o. ^ varying according to the nature 

of business^ upon the total price of the goods boiigl.it or 
sold through, liiui. When he guarantees the solvency of 
the otlier party, he i.s said to l>e employed upon dd credere 
tcuins, and is entitled to a higher rate of nuiiiineration. 
If he fails to perfoiMu his duty, he loses his right to re- 
i!iunerati(.m, rcimlmrsomeiit, and indemnity, and further 
liecomes liable to an action for damages for breach of his 
contract of employment, at the suit o.i:‘ Jii.s principal. The 
measure of damages will, iu the absence of any special 
•arrangeiuent, be tire ditference between the contra, ct price 
;md the market price at the time of the breach. In some 
trades it is the custom for tlie selling broker to receive 
payment from the buyer or his broker ; and in such case 
it is his duty to account to his principal for the purchase 
money. A broker who properly expends money or incurs 
liability on his principars be.half in the course of his em- 
ployment, is entitled to be reimbursed the money, and 
iiideninitied against the liability. ISTot having, like a factor, 
possession of the goods, a broker has no lien by which to 
enforce his rights against his ].>rincipaL 

2, Belations between Broher and Third Farfif,—X 
])roker who signs a contract note as broher on behalf 
of a princ-ipal, whether named or not, is not personally 
lialde on the contract to the third party. But if he makes 
the contract in such a way as to make himself a party to 
it, tile third party may sue either the broker or his 
principal, subject to the limitation that the third paidy, 
by his election to sue one, [uecludes himself from suing 
the other. In this respect tlie ordinary rules of the law of 
agency apply to a broker. Broker k who are inenibers of 
Exchanges are personally liable to any member with whom 
they contract, whether he be a merchant or a bi'oker ; 
because by joining the association each member contracts 
to be bound by the rules, one of which is tliat ail members 
are' bet^veeh themselves principals. Generally, a broker has 


not authority to receive payment, but in certain trades it 
is customary for him to do so, and in such trades if the‘ 
buyer pays the selier^s broker, and is then sued by the 
seller for the price by reason of the broker having become 
insolvent or .having absconded, he may set up the paynient 
to the broker as a defence to the action ]:)y the broker’s 
principal. A payment by the buyer to his own bi'oker is nr^ 
defciico to an action by the seller unless the seller has leil 
tlie buyer to believe that he lias already settled with the 
buyer's broker. Brokers may render themselves liable for 
damages iu tort for the conversion of the gooils at tlie suit 
of the true owner if they negotiate a, sale of the goods for a 
selling principal who has no title to the goods, 

A stoukbrula'r is a ])rokei’ who coutriiets lV*r Llio sale of aioeks 
and shares. Btockbrokei'S dilier IVoni brokers proper cbiftilj in 
that slocks and .sliures am not “goods,” and. tin? rcquiivinent ofsL 
inonioranduin in writing, tiinicted by the Sale of Goods Act, 
does not apply. Hence actions may be bi-ought ]>y the ]>iinci})a]s 
to a contract for the sale of stocks and shares althoiigli no memo- 
randum in w'riting exists. For instance, the jobber, on failing to 
.recover froni tlie buyer’s broken* the [iriee of shares sold, by reaHon 
ol’ the ])rokcr having failed and been declared a defaulter, 'may anc^ 
the bu^'Cr whose “name w^as jiassed” by the ]>rokor. The om'iiloy- 
.nieiit of a stockViroker is subject to the rules and eustoins of the 
Stock E-xebange, in accordance with the principles discussed above, 
whicli apply to the einplo 3 nnent of bredcors projior. A custom 
which is illegal, such as the Stock Exchange practice of disregarding 
Leemuii’s Act, wliich. enacts tliat contracts for the .sale of join (- 
stock bank shares shall be void unless the registei'ed imniberH oS' 
tlic shares are stated tliercia, is not binding ou the client to tin- 
extent of making the contract oJ‘ sale valid. But if a client choose 
to instruct bis broker to buy bank shanks in accoi-darice with that 
pi*aetioe, the broker is enlitled to be indcmnilied by his client f<ir 
iiiouey w'liich he, pays on his behalf, even thoiigli the contract i:>f 
sale so made is iinenibreeable. For further information the reader 
is rofeiTcd to the article and to the treatises on the law of tiif' 
S'UKifC .FXVI1AXG.E. 

An insurance broker is an agent whose business is .to etlecr 
policies of marine insmunee, lie is e-inplo^'cd by the person wdo 
liiis an interest to insure, pays IJie ])rcminins t<.> iht^ under writei-, 
takes up the policy, and rc(anvcs from the nnclc.i‘\vritor payment in 
j the'eventof a loss under the policy. By the custom of the tmd<< 

! the undei*\v.iiter looks sohly to the broker for |,taynient id premiums, 
and lias no right of action against the assured ; and. on the other 
hand, the hrokcr is jiahl his eomniission l\y the underwriter, 
altlnmgli he is employed by the assured., IjHiially the hrokcr 
keeps a current account wdtli the underwriter, and p rend ions and 
losses are dealt with in account. It is only iu tlic event of the 
und.crw]*itor refusing to pay on a loss, that the broker drops out 
aiid t ho assiirod sues the underwTiter direct. 

Sidpdn-okers are, fii'stly, “ eoiimdssioii agents,” aiuk sciamdly. 
veiy often also ships’ managers. Thom oflice is to act as agenfs fui" 
owners of ships to procure purchasers for s]iip.s, oi* shi]>.s forhitcnding. 
purchasers, in jireoisely the same manner as house-agents tict in 
rcs].)cct of houses. They also act as agents for .ship-owners in 
lin ding charterers for their ships, or for charterers in /hiding ahip^ 
available for charter, and in cither case they ollect- the cliartcr- 
party (see AFF.ui3r(UiT.vi:EK'r). 

Chartering brokers are customarily paid by the ship-owner, wlieu 
the eUartcr-party is e/ieeted, wi.iother originally employed by Mm 
or by the chaitci'er. Oharte-r - parties cdfccted through broker^ 

often contain a provision — “ 2|5 p<?'r cent, on edmtUed mnount q 
freight to he ‘puid to AB, hrolcer^ on the sirffiing of this 
and the ship to he consigned to lihifm' shvp\s business itt the part of 
X [inserting the name of the port where AB cariies on husmessj.” 
The hrolvcr cannot sue ou the diarter-parh’ contract because .he 
is not a ]iarty to it, but tlie insertion of the clause practii'ally 
prevents Ids right from ].>oing disputed by the shi].»-owner. IThen 
the hi'okcr does the ship’s business in port, it is Ids duty to Hear 
her at the customs and < 5 cnerally to .act as “sldji’s husbaiid.” 

A hill-broker was originally an agent who, for a commission, 
procured for country bankers the discoiinting of their bills in 
London. But the practice arose of the broker guarantcemg the 
London banker or linaiicier; and Jimilly the brokers ceased to 
deposit with the London hankers the bills they reeeiviid, and ■at 
the present day a bilhbrokm*, as a rule, buys 'hills on Ms own 
account at a discount, borrows money on his own account and 
ii])on his own security at interest, and 'makes his profit out of the 
difference between the discount and the interest. acting 

thus the bill-broker is not a broker at all, as he deals as principal 
and does not act as agent, ' •' ■ 

Bee Btoev* Co-mwentanes on the Law of Agency. Boston, 
1882 .— Beobhues'I', Lmo mid Prmtice of the diock Exchange, 
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Lniidonj 1S97. — Guw. Ihindhuoh of Mn.rlrw Instiramc, Loodoii. 
i’.' : , i 1900. — AitNiUJU-i. On Marine labumnce. Edited l>y Hart 

■ V, ’ and f^nricTj 1901, (l. f, s.) 

Bromfeer^g a town of Pniasiaj province of Posen, 
:]2 milcK by rail W.KW. from Tliorn, 1 miles W. from tbe 
' ■ ' Ijank of tliG Vistula. Tlie new buildings include a theatre 

(1890) and a synagogue (IS®!). The town possesses a 
' ^ bronze statue of Frederick the Great (1802)5 a lu’onze 

ecfuestrian statue of the Emjteror William I. (1893), a 
nionumtmt of the war of 187li71 (1880), and a statue of 

■ Keukeiilioff (1894), the constructor of the Bromberg Canal 

■ (1773-74), connecting the Vistula and the Netze, with a 
iengtli of 17 miles. There is also an archseological collec- 
tion belonging to the Historical Society of the FTetze Dis- 

' trict. The principal industrial wwks are iron foundries 

luid machi}ie sliops, paper factories, and flour mills : tlie 
town has an actwe trade in agricultural and other pro- 
ducts. Popiilatioii (1885), 36,294; (1900), 52,082. 

' ■ -'I , y; a suburban market town in the Sevenoaks 

. ' pfviiianientaiy division of Kent, England, 10 miles S.S.E. of 

, ■ Lemdon by rail. Recent erections are a science and art 

school, a drill -hail, a public library, and four new churches, 
" besides a Roman Catholic cliurcli and several chapels, 

TIu) cottage hospital has been enlarged and a recreation 
irruuncl purcliased. Popmlation of parish (an urban district) 
(’1881), 15,154; (1891), 21,684; (1901), 27,358. 

Br0l1flSgf0V0g ancient market town in the 
Bromygrove i^arliameutiiry divi.sion of Worcestershire., 

, ^ England, 13 miles S.W. by S. of Birrningliain by rail, and 

1 3 niiles N. by W. of V\V>i’ccster. Amongst recent erectionB 
y . are a cottage hospital and a school of art. Birniingliani 

Sanatoi-iuni stands in the parish. Kear the town are 
' carriage works belonging to the Midland railway. Area 

; ' , . of urban district, 1122 acres. Population (1901), 8416. 

Brongn iartjf i Ado! phe Tlie 0 €i©re 

, (1801-1876) Frencli botanist, was born in Paris on 14th 

January LsOL His father, Alexander Brongniart, at 
;;l ’ ' ‘ that time director of the impcilal pottery at Scvir's, being 

L ' ■ a wvll-kiiown scientilic man, young Adolide grew up in 

^ „ a scieiitilic atmosphere, lie soon sliorved an inelinalion 

' toward the study of the mitural sciences, dcvotiiig lihiiself 

at il rst more particularly to geology, and late]; to brUany, 
- V ' thus iH|ui]>]>iug himself for what was to l)e the main 

' '' occupation of his life — (iic investigation of fossil plants. 

. ' ’ ' In 1826 he graduated as Doctor of Medicine with a dis- 

' ■ , sertation on the Rhamnaeejo ; but the career which he- 

't';' rdoided -was botanical, not medical. In 1831 he became 

a.s.siHtant to Desfontaines a,t the Museum dTiistoire 
. ■ ’ Katmvlle, and two years later succeeded Iiim as professor, 

■' 4,= ' ; a position which he coiitmiied t(» hold until his death on 

. I8ili February 1876. Brongniart was an indefatigable 

\ investigator and a prolific writer, so that he left behind 

p ' . .1 - him, as the fruit of his labours, a large number of books 
, '■ and memoirs. Of these, the great majority refer to paleeo- 

^ " botany, a study with which his name will ever be 

. ^ * associated. As early as 1822 he published a paper on the 

|: ‘ • >' / classifleation and distribution of fossil plants (Sjem, Jim, 

[>' I ' Jfist, IfaL viiL). This was followed by several papers 

[. ■ ‘ ‘ cMofty bearing upon the relation between extinct and 


|iby \ ' hasj earned for mm the title of ^4atiier of paleobotany.’^ 

(ooftoibuted:' vto' the'' ; ^^ramd 


5- 

especial botanical interest, because, in accorda-nce with ■' ^ 

Robert Brownes discoveries, the Cycadeie and C’kmiierin - ■ -'ll 
are here placed in the new group PhfuhxHjamts 
ifl/miwsjjemitiy. In this book attention is also directed to 
the succession of forms in the various geological periods, 
with tlie important result (stated in modern terms) that 
; in the Pahuozoic period the Ptericlophyta are found to 
predominate ; in the ^fesozoic, the Gymnospernis ; in tlie 
Cainozoie, the Angiosperins, a re.^ult sulisequcntly mor^^ 
fully stated in his ^‘Tableau <les Genres de Vegetaux ' 

Fossiles” (D’Orbigny, Diet Umv, dllisL Mat, 1849). 

But the great Ilutovre itself was not destined to be more 
tliaii a colossal fragment; the piilflieation of successive 
parts proceeded I'egularly from 1828 to 1837, vlien the 
first volume was completed ; but after that only three 
parts of the second volume appeared. Brongnijirt n<j 
doubt wa.s overwhelmed ’with the coiitirmally increasing 
inagnituda of tlie task that he had iindertaken. Apart frmu 
his more comprehensive tvorks, liis most important palieon- 
tologicai contributions are perhaps Ids observations on the 
structure of Sigillarki {Areh JIus, Hist. Wat. i., 1839) 
and his researches (almost the last lie undertook) on fossil 
seeds of which a full account Avas published postliuiuously 
in 1880. His activity ivas by no means confined to 
pakeobotany, but extended into all branches of botany, 
more particularly anatomy and phanerogamic taxononiv. 

Among his achievements in these directions, the wo.‘"t 
notable is the memoir ‘tSnr la generation et le. developpe- 
ment de Benibryon des Phaiierogames ” {Ann. iScL Wat. 
xii., 1827). This is remarkable in that it contain.s the 
first account of any vAliie of the development of the 
]iollen ; as also a description of the structure of the p< dleu- 
grain, the coidirniation of Amici’s (1823) di.seovery of tlie 
pollen-tube, the coniirmatioii of E. Brown’s views as tu 
the structure of the uiiimpregnated ovule (with the intro- 
duction of the term “sac embryonnaire’’) ; and in tliat 
it shows how nearly Brongniart antieipated Amic]''s snlfs»s 
qiient (1846) diseewery of the entraiice of the pollen-tube 
into the micropyle, fertilizing the female cell Avhich. then 
develops into the embryo. Of liis anatomical Avorks, 
those of the greatest value are probably the “ Reclierches 
sur la structure et les fonctioiis des feuilles'*’ (A-/ua hci. 
ife. xxi., 1830), and the ^‘Kouvelles Recherehes sur 
BEpiderme” A7th i., 1834^^^ in which, among 

other important observationSj the discovery of the cuticle 
is recoixied ; and, further, the ‘IBecherehes sur i’organisa- 
tion des tiges des Gycadees’’ tick Wat xvi., 1829), • 

giving the results of the first investigation of the anatomy 
of those plants. His systematic Avork is represented by 
a large mmiber : of papers and monographs, many of which 
relate to the flora of Kew Caledonia ; and by his Dnwinem’ 
tion des ge/nres de plantes cultivees an Museum cVllistoire • r <; 

Wat%irdh de Paris, 1843, aaIucIi is an interesting land- ; 

mark in the history of classification in that it forms ihe 
starting-point of the .system, modified successively by A. ' 

Braun, Eichler, and Engler, Avliicli is noAv adopted in 
Germany. In addition to Ms scientific and profes.sorial ' ' , 
labours, Brongniart was actively engaged in other direc- 
tions. He held various important oflicial posts in con- ‘ A,' 
nexion with the Department of Education, and interested , > i . 
MmseR greatly in agricultural and horticultural matters- '// ' ^ 
With M\udonm the geologist and Dumas the chemist, his 
future brothers-in-laAV, he establi.shed the Annales da , I ' , ' 


K^cienres Waiardles in 1824; he also founded the ISociete I ’ . 

Butanique de France in 1854, and Avas its fii\st president ; / ^ ^ 

Accoiuits of liis life and work liavo been given hy M» de Saporta ^ ( ' 4 . 

(ShM. de la Ocot de France, 1876)* and by 'M. Poisson (La ' > ® ' 'c 
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Br&mKf The^ the northernmost of the hve boroxiglis 


oi New York city (q/ih) 


Brotize^-- Bronze alloys have in' recent years. come 
to be largely used in meclianical erigiiieeiingi "The priii- 
ci])al bronzes are phosphor bronze, alummiiini bronze, delta 
metal, and manganese bronze. 








Fhoai^hor hronze, in the ingot, lias tlie composition — copper, 
87’8 parts; tin, 11'17 ; pliosphoriis, 1‘03, although this pro- 
portion may vary somewhat. After casting from the ingot, the 
phosphorus may be reduced to the merest trace, but its presence 
while melting is useful. If overheated in casting, phosphor bronze 
loses many of its valuable properties. Phosphor bronze is used for 
[lump plungers, valves, bushes of bearings, &c., and generally for 
purposes where a hard, strong metal is needed. It is less well suited 
than other bronzes for bearing heavy vibratory loads. The tensile 
strength of jdiospvhor bronze in the ingot ranges from 22 to *25 tons 
per square iiieli, wuth an elongation of from 4 to 8 per cent, in 2 
inches’ length. This streiigtli is usually reduced in the casting to 
about 16 tons, and may be increased by the process of rolling to from 
25 to 40 tons, with from 8 to 20 per cent, elongation in 2 inches. 

AlwMmiwm, bronze has a considerable tendency in casting to draw 
in tlie mould. It possesses a tensile, strength of about 25 tons per 
square inch, with 17 iier cent, elongation in 2 inclies in the casting, 
and this may be further increased by rolling to 40 tons with 15 per 
cent, elongation. Tills alloy wdll take a very high polish, and it is 
claimed for it that it does not readily corrode. It is difficult, if 
not impossible, to solder satisfactorily together articles made of 
aluminiuiii bronze. 

Bronzes termed Delta meial are variously composed to suit the 
])artieular purpose for wdiieli the alloy will be used, and give 
generally excellent results. Some of these bronzes possess high 
tensile strengtli and ductility. They resist corrosion from sea- 
water to a remarkable extent, and are well suited for manufacture 
of pump plungers, pistons, glands, and lor screw* propellers. 
Pro])eller.s of this material liave in actual use witlustood a re- 
markable amount of deformation without fracture, ■while, on 
aciiouiit of its malleability, a limited amount of bending of the 
I’lropeller blade, resulting from accident, may be corrected by 
heating and setting. Delta, metal heated to a dull red becomes 
malleable, and can be worked under the hammer, press, or stamps, 
the strength being very much increased by the process. When so 
treated an ultimate tensile strength of 30 tons per square inch 
has been obtained, with the remarkable elongation of 32 per cent. 
in 2 inches and a contraction of area of 30 per cent. Sir Alex. 
Dick, of the Delta i^letal Company, has made the discovery that 
copper and its alloys can be separated while in a heated and plastic 
condition, and, provided no air is allowed to come into contact W’ifh. 
the siirface.s to produce oxidation, they will reunite under pressure, 
becoming perfectly welded together. This has led to the laying 
down of plant for the manufacture of bronze tubes and pipes, and 
otlier sections, by the process of extension, the resulting products 
being of higli quality and strength, and perfectly soiuid. Tlie 
|.>rocess of manufacture is carried on by means of a hydraulic press ; 
the ‘metal, wliieh is at a high temperature, that of plasticity, about 
1000 deg. B’ah., is jdaced in a compressing cylinder or container, 
into which the liydraulic ram enters. The ram is provided "with a 
dished steel check-disc at ‘the forward end, whicli expaud.s under 
the pressure and fits the bore of the cylinder. The die-pktes are 
formed with openings representing the section required for the 
article to be produced, and in the case of tubes there i.s a mandril 
in the central opening in the die-plate, -which is attached by ribs 
to the die. The plastic metal when flowing is divided by the ribs 
of the die, but becomes reunited and firmly ■welded ‘together after 
passing the ribs. This action is dependent on the exclusion of the 
air. The process improves the quality of the metal, and some 
tests of delta metal bars made by extension show a tensile strengtli 
of 48 tons per square inch, ■with 32 per cent, elongation in 2 
inches. 

The limit of elasticity of the alloys of copper and zinc increases 
with the proportion of zinc. The amount of elongation before fracture 
also increases with tlie proportion of zinc, reaching a maximum at 
30 per cent, of zinc, and then decreasing rapidly. The tenacity in- 
creases with the proportion of zinc, attains a maximum at 45 per 
cent, of zinc, and then decreases rapidly. The alloys become 
fragile -udien they contain 50 per cent, of zinc. By varying the 
proportion of zinc between 30 and 43 percent, a aeries of alloys may 
- be prepared presenting very varied properties. The most malleable^ 
of the series elongates" about 60 per cent., with a tensile strength of 
' 17*5 tons per square inch. Higher tensile strength may be obtained 
" ,bj increasing the proportion of zinc, but the percentage of elonga- 


aecoinit of the possibility of obtaining a matcml in whhh ‘the 
elastic limit mor(3 nearly approaches the ultimate strength tlian is 
iisuaU}'^ ^tlie case with lunnzes. The composition of manganese 
bronze in tlie ingot may betaken as: — Copper, 56*52 jjor ewt, ; 
till, *85 ; lead, *35 ; iron, 1*5 ; zinc, 40*7S, with a trace of man- 
ganese. The fracture when broken by tension has a hue silky 
appearance. In the ingot the material may pos.ses.s a tensile 
strength of 32 tons per square inch, with 35 per cent, elongation in 
2 inches, wliich is usually reduced by casting to about 29*5 ions per 
square inch, with 20 per cent, elongation. By rolling, the tensile 
strength is increased to 35 to 40 tons ]»cr square inch, with from 
10 to 35 per cent, elongation in 2 inches. In casting there is 
considerable tendency to volatilize the zinc from overheating, 
rendering it somewhat difficult to secure sound castings witli high 
tensioiial strength ; there is also a large amount of slirinkage in 
tlie mould wlien cooling, which is objectionable. Speaking gene?*- 
ally, there is risk of iinsoundness with high-tension bronze, rendering 
it somewhat untrustworthy for the juirposo of retaining ■water or 
air under pressure ; but a low-tension bronze, with a teno.eity of 
about 12 tons per square inch, will give sound castings. ’Idiiis, a 
bronze composed of copper,^ 85*5 per cent. ; tin, 32*0 per cent. ; 
zinc, 2*5 per cent., gives satisfactory results, (o, n, 

Brookfieiclp a city of Lion county, ]\Io., U.S.A., 
situated in the northern part of the state, on the Chicago, 
Burlington, and Quincy railway, at an altitude of 75)7 
feet. Population (1880), 2264-; (1890), 4547; flOOU), 
5484. 


BrooklUgSg capital of ' Brookings county, Bout a 
Dakota, TJ.S.A., situated in the eastern part of the state, 
on the Chicago and North-Western railway, and on Big 
Sioux river, at an altitude of 1G3G feet. It is the seat of 
the State Agricultural College. This institution, nialn- 
tained at the joint expense of the state and the United 
States, had, in 1900, 29 instructors and 508 students. 
Population (1890), 1518; (1900), 2346. 

, Bro^ki i n©^ a town of N orfolk county, Massachusetts, . 
U.S.A., adjoining Boston on the south-west. It is a 
residentiai suburb of Boston, containing several small 
villages, and is traversed by the Boston and Albany railwa'v. 
Population (1880), 8057 ; (1890), 12,103 ; (1900), 19,935. 

, . Brooiciyilg formerly a city of New York State, 
TJ.S.A., but since 1st daimary 1898 a. ])oroiigli of tbe city, 
of New Yorlc. It is situated at tliti west end of Long 
Island, ill the south - eastern part of the state, and is 
separated from Aianhattan borough, formerly New York 
city, by the East river. The borough of Brooklyn 
includes all of King s couiity, tlie township of New Lots 
havdng been annexed to the then city of Brooklyn in 1886, ' 
and Flatbnsh, Gravesend, New Utrecht, and Flatlamls -Iii 
1894. These additions gave the city an area of 65*77' 
sejnare miles, extending from th.e East river across thv. 
island to the south coast, and including the siiBiinei' 
resorts of Coney Island. It retains under its prescat 
organization as a boroiiglq practically the same area as it 
had before as a city. The borough contains thirty-two 
wards. It is connected (1901) with Manhattan borough 
by numerous ferries and by the Brooklyn siispensioii 
bridge, opened in 1883, and will in the near future be 
connected by additional bridges. Means of transpsu’tati^ui 
are ample ; there are five lines of elevated railivay, and 
there are trolley lines on many of the streets. The' 
summer resorts on Coney Island on the south coast ai’e 


containing 516 acres, and having the soldiers' and sailorB' ^ : 
memorial arch at its entrance. There is also Brooldyii,' 
;ForM J’^ih:r$ithi^d-InJ^QueeiBs Jborough^;: 


fou ih ,reduced thereby and the tuntocy to produce uiisoxmd acres, and Port Green Park in the heart of the dty 3 V''. ''Y 

<luauhtyo luciitioiwd ui tMs cou^ion, the.;;.;'- ! 
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LamloUj 189?.— Cow. Bandk*oIc tf Madnc Lisumncc, Loudon, 
1900 . — Afa’oijld, Chi Mamie JiLmrancc, Edited by l^.Lvssrs Hart 
and Siuiey, 1901. (l. f, b.) 

Brombergp' a town of ' rrussia^ province of PoseB^ ' 
32 miles by rail W.K W. from Tliorn, 7 miles W. from the 
bank of the Yistuia. The new buildings iiielude a theatre 
(1896) and a synagogue (188-1). The town possesses a 
bronze statue of Frederick the Great a bronze 

equestrian statue, of tlie Fhnperor William I. (1893), a 
monument of the war nf 1870-71 (1880), and a .statue of 
i^enkcnboif (1894), the constructor of the Flromberg Canal 
(1773-74), connecting the Vistula and the Netze, ivitli a 
length of 17 miles. There is also an arclia?,ological collec- 
tion belonging to the Historical Society of the Netze Dis- 
trict, Tile principal industrial W'orks are iron foundries 
.and machine shops, paper factories, and Hour mills ; the 
ton’ll has an active trade in agricultural and other pro- 
ducts. ropulation (1885), 36,294 ^ (1900), 52,082. 

BfOinPoyg a. suburban market towm in the Sevenoaks 
parliamentary division of Kent, England, 10 miles S.S.E. of 
London by rail. Ilecent Grectit3n.s a, re a science and art 
school, a drill-hall, a ]>ublie library, and, four new clmrclies, 
besides a Homan Catholic church and several cliapels. 
The cottage hospital lias been enlarged and a recreation 
ground pui-ehased. Pojuilation of parish (an urban district) 
(1881), 15,154 ; (1891), 21,684 ; (1901), 27,358. 

■ BroiTISgrOVCg aneient market town in the 
Eromsgrove parliamentary division of Worcester.slxire, 
Ihigbuid, 13 miles B. W. by S. of EmniTigliam by rail, and 
1 3 miles N. by W, of Worcester. Amongst I’ecent erections 
are a cottage hospital and a. s(‘houi of art. Birmingham 
Banatoriiim stands in tlie pfirisli. Near the town are 
carnage works belonging to the lilidland railway. Area, 
of nrlian district, 1122 acres. Population (1901), 8416. 

, ■.;,vEr0iigniartp. Adolphe Theodore' 

(1801-1876) French botanist, wa.s born in Paris on 14th 
January 1801. His hither, Alexander Brongiiiart, at 
tJiat time director of the imperial pottery at Sevres, being 
a well-knowm .s<hentific man, young Adoljdie grew' up in 
a scientific atmos[)here. lie so<>n showed an inclination 
totvard the study of the natural sciences, devoting himself 
;it hrid tnure jiarticularly to geolcjgy, and later, to botany, 
thu.s eipiipping himself for wiiat was to Ixe the main 
occupation of Iris life — the investigation of fossil plants. 
In 1826 he graduated as Doctor of Medieine with a dis- 
sertation on the IHianinacem ; but the career ■which he 
adopted was botanical, not medical. In 1831 he became 
assistant to Desfontaines at the Museum dilistoire 
Naturelle, and Hvo years later succeeded him as professor, 
pV position wiiicli he continued to hold until his death on 
bSth February 1876. Brongiiiart xvas an indefatigable 
investiga-tor and a proliiie ivriter, so that lie left behind 
liim, as the fruit of his labours, a large number of books 
. .and memoirs. Of these, the great majority refer to paheo- 
-botany,- a study with which his name will ever be 
associated. As early as 1822 he published a paper on the 
distribution of fossil plants {Mem* Jf m. 

. Ilkt J^aU viii.). This was followed by several papers 
: -chiefly bearing upon the relation between extinct and 
'•‘existing dorms; a line of research which culminated in the 
.8 publication -of the Hutoire des Ykjetwnx Fasdles^ W’hich 
has earned' for him the title of father of palreobotany.’’ 
/This great work was heralded by a small but most im- 
‘'ivbrtant ftoilrohie ” (contributed to the Grand Miefton- 

pinto chapfi.ljy a cla.ssidcatioii in which the fossil plants 
arranged, ‘withprenmrkably correct invsight, along 


especial botanical interest, because, in ac.cordaiice with, 
llobert BrowiFs discoveries, the Cycadea^ and (JonifeiTo 
are here placed in the new gx’oiip* Fhaiterogarnt's 
ll'irm/7impermei>. In this ],) 0 (>k a,tte.iition is also dkeeted to 
the succession of forms in the various geological periods, 
with th (3 important result (stated in modern terms) that 
in the. PaliEOZoio period the Pteridophyta are found to 
])recloimnate ; in the Mesozoic, the Gymiiosperms ; in the 
Caiuozoie, the Angiosiaums, a result subset juently mure 
fully stated in Iiis “Tableau des Genres de A^egetaiix. 
Fossiles’^ (DTJrbigny, Diet Univ, d\HisL 1849). 

But the great Ilutode itself w'as not destined to Ixe more, 
than a colossal fragment; the pxiWication, of successive 
parts proceeded regularly from 1828 to 1837, when tlio 
iirst volume xvas completed ; but after that only three' 
parts of the second voliune apjjeared. Brongiiiart nij 
doubt xvas overwhelmed Avith the continually increasing 
magnitude of tlie taslc that lie had undertaken. Apart fro.Tu 
Iris more, comprehensive works, his most iniportant paheon- 
tological contributions are perhaps Ids observations on the 
strueture of Sigillarki. {Arch. Mm. Tllst. Mat. i., 1839) 
and his researches (almost the last he undertook) on fossil 
seeds of Avhich a fiiU account was pniblished posthurnou.sly 
in 1880. His activity was by no means eonlined to 
jiakeobotany, but extended into all branches of Ixotany, 
more particiilai’ly anatomy and plianerogaiiiic taxonomy. 
Among his achievements in these directions, the ino.'rt 
notable is the memoir “Bur la gthieration et le deYe]o].i],te- 
meiit de rembryoii des Phauerogaines {Ami, Sci. ANat. 
xii., 1827). This is remarkable in that it contains the 
■first account of any value of the development of the 
pollen ; as also a description of the structure of the pollen- 
grairi, the conhrmation of Amici’s (1823) discovery of the 
pollen-tube, the confirmation (A R, Brownes views as to 
the structure of the unimpregnated ovule (-with t].ie intro- 
duction of the term “ sac embryoiinaire ”) ; and in that 
it shows hoAV nearly Broiigniart anticipated AmicLs .snlxse- 
ijiient (1846) discovery of the entrance of the pollen-tube 
into the niicropiyle, fertilizing the female cell which then 
develops into the embryo. Of his anatomical works, 
those of the greatest value are probably the Recherche, s 
vSiir la .structure et les fonctions des feuilies 8c/. 

Mat. xxi, 1830), and the “ Nouvelles Eeeherehes sur 
rEpiderine (Ann. Sd. AVaL 1834), in Avhich, among 
other important observations, the di.scovery of the eiitiela 
is recorded ; and, further, the “ Recherche,s sur Torganisa-^ 
tion de.s tiges, des Cycadee.s” iAnm^.,Sci. A5(L xvi., 1829), 
giving the results of the first in A^estigation of the anatomy 
of those plants. His systematic wnxrk is represented by 
a large number of papers and monographs, many of Avhich 
relate to the flora of New Caledonia ; and by his Fmimera- 
tion des genres de plantes cnlfivks au Afushtm dUIisioiee 
Matnrelle de FaAs^ 18432 which i.s an interesting land- 
mark in the hi.story of classification in that it fornns the 
starting-point of the system, modified successively by A. 
Braun, EicHer, and Engler, Avhieli is iioaa^ acloptexi in 
Germany. In addition to his scientific and profe.ssorial 
laboiu'Sj Brongniart “was actively engaged in other direc- 
tions, He held various important official -posts in con- 
nexion Avitli the Department of Education, and interested 
him.self greatly in agricultural and horticultural matters. 
With Audoiiin the geologist and Dumas the chemi.st, lx is 
future brothersdndaAv, he established the xhinah'S de^t - 
Beiemes Matnrelles in 1824 ; he also founded the Boeiete;. 
Botani(|uo de France in 1854, and was its first president. ‘ • 

Accounts of his life and Avork liaA^a been given by do Saportv- 
{Bidl. de la Soc.MlM. de France^ 1876), and by M. Poisson tld' 
1876) ; the BidUtin da la Soc. BoL de Fni'Me for 
(vpl xxiiL) contains a list of las works aUd the orations prcihopBc-efl 
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The® tbe nortliBrnEiost of the ’ five boronglis ■ 
oi New York city (q^v.) 

alloys ' have in ' recent years come 
to bo largely used in ineclianieal engineering. The })mi- 
cipal bronzes are pliosplior bronze, aliimiiiium bronze, tlelta 
metal, and manganese bronze. 

Phosphor hronr^c, in tlie ingot, has the composition — copper, 
87*8 parts; tin, 11‘17 ; phosphorus, 1*03, although this pro- 
portion may vary somewhat. After casting from tlio ingot, The 
pliosphoruH may be redut;cd to the merest trace, but its presence 
while melting is useful. If overheated in casting, pliosphor bronze, 
loses many of its valuable propeidies. Pliosplior bronze is used tor 
pumx) ])lungers, valves, buslies of bearings, ^'c., and generally for 
purposes where, a hard, strong metal is needed. It is less well suited 
than other bronzes for bearing lieavy vibratory loads. The tensile 
strength of phosphor bronze in tlie. ingot ranges from 22 to 25 tons 
per square inch, with an elongation of from 4 to 8 per cent, in 2 
inches’ length. This strength is usually reduced in the easting to 
about 16 tons, and may be increased by the process of rolling to from 
25 to 40 tons, with from 8 to 20 per cent, elongation in 2 inches. 

Aliijnuiiiwii bronze has a considerable tendency in casting to draw 
in the mould. It possesses a tensile strength of about 25 tons per 
square inch, with 17 per cent, elongation in 2 inches in tlie casting, 
and this may be. further increased by rolling to 40 tons with 15 per 
cent, elongation. Tins alloy will take a very high polish, and it is 
claimed for it that it does not readily corrode. It is difficult, if 
not impossible, to solder sati.sfactorily together articles made of 
aluminium bronze. 

Bronzes termed Delta meial are variously composed to suit the 
particular purpose for whidi the alloy will be used, and give 
genonilly excellent results. Some of these bronzes possess high 
tensile strength and ductility, Tliey resist corrosion from sea- 
water to a reinarkabie extent, and are well suited for manufacture 
of pump plungers, pistons, glands, and for screw propellers. 
P.ro|>ellers of this material liave in actual use withstood a re- 
markable amount of deformation without fracture, while, on 
account of its malleability, a limited amount of bending of tlie 
propeller blade, resulting from accident, may be corrected by 
heating and setting. Delta metal heated to a dull red becomes 
malleable, and can be worked under the ‘hammer, press, or stamps, 
the strength being very much iucreased by the process. When so 
treated an ultimate tensile strength of 30 tons per .square inch 
iia.s been obtained, with the remarkable elongation of 32 per cent, 
in 2 iindies and a contraction of area of 30 per cent. Mr Alex. 
Dick, of the Delta Metal Company, has made the discovery that 
copper and its alloys can be separated wdiile in a heated and plastic 
condition, and, provided no air h allowed to come into contact with 
the surfaces to ])roduce oxidation, they will reunite under pre.ssure, 
becoming perfectly welded together. This has led to the laying 
flown of plant for the manufacture of bronze tubes and piipes, and 
other sections, by the process of extension, the resulting jyroducts 
being of high quality and strength, and perfectly sound. The 
process of manufacture is carried on by means of a hydraulic press ; 
the metal, which is at a high temperature, that of plasticity, about 
1000 deg. Fall., is placed in a compressing cylinder or container, 
into which the hydraulic ram enters. The ram is provided with a 
dished steel check-disc at the forward end, which expands under 
the pressure and fits the bore of the cylinder. The die-plates are 
formed with openings representing the section required for the 
article to he produced, and in the case of tulies there is a mandril 
in the central opening in the die-plate, which is attached by riba 
to tlie die. The plastic metal when flowing is divided by the riba 
of tiu', die, but becomes reunited and firmly welded together after 
passing the ribs. This action is dependent on the exchisioh of the 
air. The process impu’oves the quality of the metal, and some 
tests of delta metal bars made by extension slioiv a tensile strength 
of 48 tons per square inch, with 32 yor cent, elongation in 2 
, inches. 

, The limit of elasticity of the alloys of copper and zinc increases 
with the proportion of zinc. The amount of elongation before fracture 
also increases with the proportion of zinc, reaching a maximum at 
30 per cent, of zinc, and then decreasing rapidly. The tenacity in- 
creases with the proportion of zinc, attains a maximum at 45 per 
■■cent, of zin'c, and then decreases rapidly. ^ The alloys become 
■’tragile when they contain 50 per cent, of zinc. By varying the 
jU’opiortion of zinc between 30 and 43 percinit a series of alloys may 
' be prepared pwesenting very varied properties. The inost malleable 
of the series elongates about 60 per cent., with a tensile strength of 
1 7*5 tons per sqxiare inch. Higher tensile strength may be obtained 
by increasing the proportion of zinc, but the percentage of elonga- 
tion is reduced thereby and the tendency to produce unsound 


aecomit of the possibility of obtaining a material in which the 
elastic limit more nearly apip>roacho.s the ultimate strength than is 
usually ^the case with bronzes. The composition of niaj^ganes© 
bronze in the ingot may be taken as : — Oop)pKn-, 56*5*2 pmr cwt. ; 
tin, *85 ; lead, *35 ; iron, 1*5 ; zinc, 40*78, with a trace of man- 
gauese. The fracture wheii broken by tension has a tine silky 
ap3pearance. In the ingot the material may possess a tensile 
strength of 32 tons per s<juare inch, with 35 per cent, elongation in 
2 inches, which i.s usually reduced by casting to about 29*5 tons ]'fcr 
square inch, ’with 20 per cent, elongation. By rolling, tlie tensile 
strength is increased to 35 to 40 tons p)er square inch, with from 
10 to 35 per cent, elongation in 2 inches. In casting there is 
considerable t(mdency to volatilize tlie zinc from oveihcating, 
rendering it somewhat diiiicult to secure sound castings with higli 
tensional strength ; there is also a large amount of shrinkage in 
tlic mould wlien cooling, which is ohjectiouablo. Spicaking geiicr- 
all}', there is risk of unsouiidncss wdtli high-tension bronze, rendering 
it somewliat iiiitrustw'ortliy for the pmrpiose of retaining W’atcr or 
air under ju'essure ; hut a low-tension bronze, with a tenacity of 
about 12 tons pier square inch, wall give .sound castings. Tims, a 
bronze composed of cop>p)er, 85*5 per cent,; tin, 12*0 ]ier cent, ; 
zinc, 2*5 per cent, gives satisfactory results. (G. H, Ba.) 

a city of Linn comity, ^lo., IJ.S.A.. 
situated in the northern jiart of the state, on the Chicago, 
Burlington, and Quincy railway, at an altitude of THT 
feet. Popuilation (1880), 2264 ; (1890), 4547: (.lOOO), 
5484, 

Brook! capital ' of Brookings county, Boiitli 
Dakota, IT. S, A., situated in the eastern pjart of the slate, 
on the Chicago and North-Western railway, and on Big 
Sioux river, at an altitude of 16S6 feet. It is the seat of 
the State Agricultural College. This institiiiion, main- 
tained at the joint expense of the state and the United 
States, had, in 1900, 29 instructors and 508 students. 
Population (1890), 1518 ; (1900), 2346. 

B r©0 ic I i n ©g a town of N orf oik county, Massachus'ett 
IT.S.A., adjoining Boston on the south -w’est. It is a 
residential subiirli of Boston, containing sevend siuall 
villages, and is traversed by the. Boston and Albany railway. 
Popmiation (1880), 8057 ; ‘(1890), 12,103 ; (1900), 1 9,935. 

■Brooklyn^ formerly a city of New York State, 
U.S.A., but since 1st January 1898 a borough of tlie city 
of New York. It is situated at the west end of 'Loup; 
Island, in the south-eastern piart of the slate, mid is 
separated from .Majihattan borough, formerly New* York 
city, by the East river. The, borough of Brook]y.n 
includes all of King’s county, the township) of New Lots 
having been annexed to the Ihen city of Brooklyn in 188C, 
and Flatbiish, Gravesend, Ne\v Utrecht, and Flatlands in 
1894. These additions gave the city an area of 65*77 
square miles, extending from the East river across the 
island to tlie south coast, and including the suniiiiei* 
resorts of Coney Island. It retains under its present 
organization as a borough, practically tlie same area as it 
had before as a city. Tlic borough contains thirty-two 
wards. It is connected (1901) witli Mauliattcui borougli 
by numerous ferries and by the Brooklyn sus|:»ensicm 
bridge, opened in 1883, and will in the near future bo 
connected by additional bridges. Means of transp^ortation 
are ample; there are five lines of elevated railway, and 
there are trolley lines on many of the streets, llie’ 

summer resorts on Coney Island on the south coast are 
connected wdtli the city by truriey and steam railway 
lines. The borough contains thirty-t-wo parks, ranging in 
size from a part of an aero to 516 acres, and with a total 
area of 1027 acres ; the princi]>al and best known of these 
is Prospect Park, a little west of the centre of the borough, 
containing 516 acres, and having the soldiers^ and sailors^ 
memorial arch at its entrance. There is also Brooldyit 
Forest Park situated in QiieenTs borougli, containing 535 
acres anrl Fort Oreen Park in the heart of the city. 
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Island. Rrooldyn has long been known as tlie city: of 
cliurches, }»rubably Itobi the Fainons clergyiiien who 
fi^rmerly Iiych:! there. In 1900 tliore were- in the boroiigli 
4C>1> elmr<hes. of which the rrotestaiit iiniiibered 364 with 
1293443 members, and property valued at 116,925, 78L 
The Roman Catholic churches numbered 84, with 307,975 
pajisMouers, and property valued at 110,086,000. The 
borough (iontains a large number of hospitals and other 
eleemosynary institutions, and numerous libraries and 
educational institutions. Among its libraries are the 
Brooklyn Library, W'lth (1901) 153,000 volumes ; the 
Brooklyn Public Library, with 40,000 ; and the Long 
Island Historical Society Library with 66,000, Among 
its educational institutions is the Ihatt Institute, largely 
for technical and industrial education, with 3000 students. 
This school lias a fine library of 70,543 wmlumes. The 
Brooklyn Institute, founded in 1824, and reorganized in 
1890, as the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, has 
a fi!ie building .erected by the city, a membership (1900) 
of 6250, and gives lectures and labo.ratory practice in 
twenty-six departments of art and science. The public 
school system of Brooklyn convsisted in 1901 of 1 training, 
(] high, 121 elementary, and 1 truant schools; employed 
3961 teachers and supervisors, and gave elementary and 
high school education to 154,542 scholars. In 1900 
there were in the borough 354,612 persons of school 
age (5 to 20 years inclusive). Of a total street mileage 
of 722 miles, all but 162 miles were paved as follows : 
— ^granite Idocks, 117 miles; Belgian blocks, 47 miles; 
asphalt, 82 miles ; cobble stone, 227 iniles ; macadam, 
'82 miles; brick, 5 miles. Order is maintained by a 
fort® of 1838 police, including oftlcers and privates. 
The provision against lire consists of 62 engines and 
17 hook and ladder companies. The water-supply is in 
ymblic hands ; it is derived from streams iio‘wing southwards 
ill the s].)arseiy settled area east of the borough, and also 
from driven wnlls in the samtv mgioii ; it is pumped at 
Hicigewood to a reservoir having a capacity of 375, 000, 000 
gallons, while a small part is re-pumped to a high-service 
reservoir for the service of the most elevated |>art of the 
borough. Besides this systeni the toivns recently annexed 
, have their own -water-supply. Within the limits of the 
borough are 597 miles of public distributing mains. The 
borough has seven markets, including the immense Wall- 
about nmrket, which is situated on the water front and has 
a large wholesale trade. 

Aitliougli i3i great part a residential suburb of her greater 
iieiglibour OH tlie other side of the East river, Brooklyn has large 
manufacturing and coHiHiereial iiiterests of her own. By the 
census of 1890 she had 10,583 industrial establishments employing 
capital to the amount of |161,7ii0,500. The. number of employees 
-was 109,292, and to them was paid ijilt)5,247,119 in vvages. Kaw 
. umtorial to the value of |151,060,710 was rised, and the value of 
the prodircts was $269,244,147. These products were varied, no 
■- class, greatly preponderating ; the followiiig livSt contains the 
principal items, witii the value of the product :-~~bread and 
other bakery products, $9,331,523; ehemiGals, 89,091,609; 

; cordage, $6,535, 792 ; foundry and niaohine- 
p' M j ' 'shop products, 815,627,536 ; malt lupions, $12,004,529 ; lumber, 
s b' 4’! 7; 115,930,829 ; slaughtering and meat packing, $13,087,354 ; sugar 

.,,.,,1 reining,, $16 j 629, 982. Besides the above, oil refining and .shii>» 

^ ' ,haikUiig aw important xudrxs tries, and at the present time 
A % ' 7 . : \ fn’ohably half tlie sugar supply of the country is refined here. As 

surpassed only by tlie boroiiglx.of' 
■ >4’. and by Jersey city. It has 33 iniles of waterfront, 

kf .4 ' 1 -thubportion bardming on the East liver and York harbour 
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from the' ^ .port' of .hTe w ■ ' York . being ' 'shipped. ' ; here.,, ;i 
have a capacity of 20 , 000,000 bushels.^ Stcainship.< of more than 
iwenty regular hues land here, besides many *Hramps'' and 
sailing vessels. The U.S, Kavy Ykard, located hero, is the largest 
ill the^ country, and contains three dry docks, re.speGtively 338, 
4-40, and 627 feet in length on the floor. The borough ebntabis 
also a U.S, ISTaval Hospital. Most of the fmaiiciai operations are 
carried on upon the opposite side of the East river, yet the boron g]i 
contains 5 national banks, 16 state hanks, 16 siavings banks, and 
10 trust companies. The assessed vahiation of real estate in 1901 
was $668,962,119, and of personal property, $89,241,624, a total 
of $748,203,743. The tax rate for municipal purposes (?‘.r. 
expenses of New York city as a vyliole) -was 2 *03869 per cent,; for 
local county purposes (expenses of King’s county), 0*14908 per cent, 
additional.' The number of marriages in 1900 was 8087, of births 
23,073, and of deatlis 23,473, showing a death-rate of 20 per 
thousand. The population of what is now Brooklyn, then King’s 
county, was in 1880, 599,495 ; in 1890, 838,547 ; and in 1900, I 
1,166,'5S2. The towns added to it in 1894 had in 1S90 a popula- 
tion as follows: — Flatbush, 12,338 ; Flatlands, 4075 ; Gravesend. 
6937 ; New Utrecht, 8854. Of the total population in 1900, 
355,697 were foreign-born and 19,673 were coloured, of whom 
18,367 were iiegro( 3 S. Of the white population, 1,146,909, eoiu- 
prising98 3 percent, of the total popuhition, 353,760 were foreign- 
born, 482,658 were native-born but of foreign parents, leaving 
only 310,501, or 27 per cent., native-born of native parents. Out 
of 332,715 males of voting age (*21 years and over), 15,415 were 
illiterate (unable to write), of wliom 14,159 xvere foreign-born. 
The death-rate, which in 1890 was 24, had fallen to 19*9 in 1900. 
(See also Ne-'v Y^ouk Crrv.) 

• BrOOiCSg Phillips (1835-1893), American clergy- 
man and author, v^as born in Boston, Mass., 13th December 
1835. He 'was son of William Gray and IVIary Arni 
(Phillips) Brooks. Throngh liis fatlier he was descended 
from tile Eev, John Cotton ; tlirough. his mother, a 'woman 
of rare force of charaetcr and religious faith, he was a 
great-grandson of the founder of Phillips Academy, And- 
over, Mass. Of the six sons, foiir—Phillips, Frederic, 
Artimivaixd John Cotton — entered the ininistry of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. He was educated in t-lie 
Boston Latin School and Harvard College, graduating in 
1855. After a short and unsuccessful experience as a 
teacher in the Boston Latin School, he began in 1856 to 
study for tlie ministry of the Ihotestaiit Episcopal Church 
in tlie Seminary at Alexandria, Ah'rginia. In 1 <859 he vus 
ordained deacon by Bishop Aleade of Yirgiiiia, and be- 
came rector of the Church of the Advent, Philadelphia. 

In 1860 lie was ordained priest, and in 1862 became 
rector of tbe Church of the Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, 
where he remained seven years, gaiDiiig an increasing name, 
as preacher and patriot. Endov-ed by inheritance with a 
rich religious characteiv evangelical traditions, ethical 
temper, and strong intellect, he developed, by wide read- 
ing in ancient and modern literature, a personality ami 
an attitude of mind which appealed to the characteristic . 
thought ami life of the period. With Tennyson, Coleridge, 
Iilaiirice, and If. B. Robertson he v/as in strong sympathy. 
During the Civil War he upheld until power the cause of 
the North and the negro, and Ms sermon on the death of 
l-^resident Lincoln was an eloquent expression of tbe char- 
acter of both men. In 1869 he became rector of Trinity 
Church, Boston. In 1877 the present church was built, 
the architect being his friend H. H. Richardson. Here 
Pbiliips Brooks preached Sunday after Sunday to great 
congregations, until he was consecrated bishop of Massa- 
chusetts in 1891, In 1886 he declined an election as 
assistant bishop of Pennsylvania. He was for many 'years 
an overseer and preacher of Harvard University. In 1881 . 
he declined an invitation to be the sole preacher to tlie 
University and professor of Christian Ethics. ITis Mu-- . 
enea upon the religious life of the University was deep 
f the';: 'b! 
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kii^AviiL of wliich is the drive from Prospe<;t Park to CV.-)iiey 
IslaiuL Brooklyn has long been known the city of 
dnirches, ] probably from the famous clcrgyincn who 
formerly lived there, lii 1900 tliere wore in the borougii 
4:60 chxirehes, of which the Protestant luiinbcred 364 with 
129,413 members, and property valued at 
The Eoinan Catholic ehiirclics luiiubered 84, with 307,975 
parishioners, and property valued at $10,086,000, The 
borough contains a large number of hospitals and other 
eleemosynary institutions, and nnmeKUis libraries and 
educational institutions. Among its libraries are the 
Brooklyn Library, with (1901) 153,000 volumes ; the 
Brooklyn Public Library, with 40,000 ; and the Long 
Island Historical Society Library with 6G,00(). Among 
its educational institutions is the Pratt Institute, largely 
for teclinical and industrial education, with 3000 students. 
This school has a line library of 70,543 Yolimies. The 
Brooldyn Institute, founded in 1824, and reorganized in 
1 890 as the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, has 
a hue building erected by the city, a membership (1900) 
of 6250, and gives lectures and laboratory practice in 
twenty-six departments of art and science. The public | 
school system of Brooklyn consisted in 1901 of 1 training, 

6 high, 121 elementary, and 1 tniant schools ; employed 
3961 teachers and supervisors, and gave elementary and 
high school education to 154,542 scholars. In 1900 
tliere were hi the borough 354,612 persons of school 
a,ge (5 to 20 years inclusive). Of a total street mileage 
of 722 miles, all but 162 miles were paved as follows : 
—granite blocks, 117 miles; Belgian blocks, 47 miles; 
asphalt, 82 miles ; cobble stone, 227 miles ; macadam, 
82 miles ; brick, 5 miles. Order is maintained by a 
force of 1838 police, including ohicers and jui vales. 
The provision against lire consists of 62 engines and 
17 hook and ladder companies. The water-siipptiy is in 
public bands ; it is derived from streams flowing southwards 
hi the sparsely settled area east of the borough, and also 
from driven wells in the same region ; it is pumped at 
Pddge-wood to a reservoir having a capacity of 375,000,000 
galioiiis, while a small part is re-])iiinped to a high-sorviee 
reservoir for the service of the most elevated part of the 
borough. Besides this system tlie towns recently annexed 
have their own -water-supply. Within the limits of the 
’ bprougli are 597 miles of public distributing mains. The 
borough lias seven markets, including the imuieuse Wall- 
about market, which is situated on the wnter front and has 
a hu'go wholesale trade. 

'Although ill great part a residential suburb of lier greater 
naigkboar on the other side of the East river, Brooldyn lia,s large 
niaimtaoturiiig and commercial interests of her own. By the 
census of 1S90 she had 10, 583 industiiai establisbiuciits employing 
capital to the aiiioimt of $161,730,500. The luuuber of einployee'b 
; W{,i5 109,292, and to therri was paid 865,247,110 in wages^ Haw 
: material to'fche valiic of $151,060,710 was used, and the value of 
the products was $260,244,147. These products were varied, no 
■‘class greatly, preponderating ; the following ' list contains the 
priiioipal items, with the value of tJie product bread and 
other bakery products, $9,331,523; chemicals, $9,091,609; 
.clothing, $13,941,636 ;^cordage, $6,535,792; foundryand niaelune- 


froBi the port of How York being sliippod Imre. Its elevators 
have a capacity of 20,000,000 bushels. Steamships of more than 
twenty regular lines land here, ^ besides many "tramps';’ and 
sailing vessels. The IT.S. Navy Yard, located here, is the largest 
in the country, and contains three dry docks, respective iy 3S«. 
140, and 627 feet in length on the iloor. The borough contains 
also a IJ.S. Naval Hospital ^ Most of the operations arc 

carried on upon the opposite side of the East river, yet the borougii 
contains 5 national banks, 16 state batiks, 16 savings banks, aiiil 
10 trust companies. Tiie assessed valuation of real estate in 1901 
was $658,962,119, ainl of personal }»ropcrty, $89,241,624, a tot?d 
of $748,203,743. The tax rate for municipal purposes {I.c. 
expenses of Nmv York city as a whole) w'as 2*03869 per cent.; for 
local county purposes (expenses of King's county), 0*14908 per cent, 
additional. The number of marriages in 1900 was 8087, of births 
23,073, and of deatlis 23,473, showing a death-rate of 20 per 
thousand. The population of what is now Brooklyn, then King’s 
county, was in 1880, 599,495 ; in 1890, 838,547 ; and in 1900, 
1,166,582. The towns ;iddcd to it in 1894 had in 1S90 a popula- 
tion as follows : — Elatbnsh, 12,338 ; Fiatlands, 4075 ; Gravesend, 
6937 ; New Utrecht, SS54. Of the total population in 1900, 
355,697 ivere foreign-boni and 19,673 were coloured, of wdiom 
18,307 were negroes. Of the white population, 1,146,909, com- 
prising 98 3 percent, of the total population, 353,750 were foreign - 
born, 482,658 -were native-born but of foreign^ parents, leaving 
only 310,501, or 27 per eout, native-born of native parents. Out 
of 332,715 males of voting age (21 years and over),^ 15,415 wore 
illiterate (unable to write), of wdiom 14,159 were foreign-born. 
The death-rate, which in 1890 -was 24, had fallen to 19*9 in 1900. 
(See also N EW Y oiiK City. ) 

■ Plliiiips (1835-1893), American clergy- 

man and author, was born in Boston, Alass., 13th December 
1835. He was son of William Gray and Mary Ann 
(Phillips) Brooks, Through Iiis father he was descended 
from the Lev. John Cotton ; through his motlier, a woman 
of j-ai’e force of character a,nd veligiuus faith, ho was a 
great-grandson of the founder of Phil.lips Academy, And- 
over, Mass. Of the six sons, four — Phillips, Prederi<*„ 
Arthur, an.d John Cotton— entered the luinistiy of the 
Protestant Episcopal CJuiredi. He -was educated in tlu’ 
Boston Latin School and Hai-card College, graduating in 
1855. After a short and unsuccessful experience as a 
teaclier in the Boston Latin >Scliuo], lie began in 1856 t<» 
study for tlic ministry of the Protestant Episcopal Cliuridi 
in the Seminary at Alexandria, Virginia. In 1859 he was 
ordained deacon by Bishop Meade of Virginia, and be- 
came rector of the Chiircii of the Advent, Philadelphia. 
In 1860 -he -was ordained priest, and in 1862 became 
rector of the Cliureli of the Holy 'Dlnity, Philadelphia, 
vvhere lie remained seven years, gaining an increasing name 
as preacher and patriot. Endowed by inheritance with ti 
rich religious character, evangelical traditions, ethhxil 
temper, and strong intellect, lie devehjped, by wide read- 
ing in ancient and modern literature, a personality and 
an attitude of iniiid which appealed to the characteristic 
thought and life of tlic period. With Tennyson, Coleridge, 
Maurice, and F. B. Eobertsou he was in strong sympathy. 
During the Civil War he upheld -with power the cause of 
the North and the iiegro, and his sermon on the death of 
President Lincoln was aii eloquent expression of the char- 
acter of both men. In 1869 he became rector of Trinity 
Church, Boston. In 1877 the present church was built, 
the architect being his friend H. H. Eichardson. Here 
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with jiidgraeiit uml a keen se?i.se nf liiinicrttrj lie 

in pliysiqiie lie wri:^ tall ami well |:aai])oitioiiedj ' ‘ 
l!i.s hi^-igUt ]>eiag .six feet four inelies, Ills weight over 
iM. sioiies. When kiTidlec! Iw his saltjeet it seeincfl tu 
take p)Kse.ssiou of liiiu a,nd puur itself out witli overwhehn- 
iug speed ol utterance, witli lieat and power. His syiii- 
jHithv with men of other ways of thought and with the 
tvntli in, other ecclesiastical systems gained for hiiii the 
rontuleiiee and aftection of inen of varied hal.)its of inind 
and o'ligious traditions^ and -was thus a great factor in 
gaining for the Episcopal Church tlie devotion of many 
iH'-oide and in extending its inliuence throiigliout the 
nation. On A]>ril 1891 lie was elected sixtli bishop of 
Massachusetts, and on 14th October was consecrated to that 
olliee ill dhinity (dliurch, Jloston, After a. hiief hut great 
episco}iate of fifteen months, he died, unmarried, on 
l!;]rd January 189d. The degree of Ooctor of ].)iviriity had 
liee-n conferred u])on. him by the universities of Harvard, 
IkS.A., and of Cambridge, Engla.ud. In 1877 he pub- 
lished a course of lectures upon preaeliing, wliick lie 
deli-H'erecl at the Tlieological School of Yale University, 
and wdiicli are an expression of Ids own experience. In 
1879 ajipeared the Bohlen Lectures on “ TJie Influence of 
Jesus. In 1878 he piiblislied liis first volume of sermons, 
and from time to time issued other volumes, including 
.St'rwam Freayhed m En<jllsh Cfniixhes in the summer of 
1882 . 

In 1001 was jjuljlislio^l, in two volumes, Fkillips Brooka, Life. 
ni((l Leif era, by the Kev. A. V. U. Aijjin", 1Mb, Professor of 
Ib.'clesiusiieai Jlislory, Kpiseopal Theologt;:il Seliool, OamItriJge., 

■■. Abiss. . ■ " ■ (W, L.) 


_ a police liurgli and wateriiig- 

3 dace of Eorfarsliire, Scotland, on the north slioi'e of blic 
Firth of I\iy, 3i- miles E. of Dundee by rail. The Castle 
•of Brouglity (Burgh Tay, 1498) is mounted with some 
heavy guns and garrisoned hy a few artillerymen. There 
is a small fisliing industry. There rii*e a Dundee C'On- 
valescent .Home, three public parks, and also several higli- 
elass private schools. Population (.1 881), 7407 ; (1901), 
1.0,482, : 


"Bmwris . For^ Madox (I82M893), ;Engiish 
]>ai liter, was liorn at Calais on 1 6th April 1 821 , His father 
was Ford Brown, a retired purser in the navy ; his mother, 
Caroline Madox, of an old Kentish family. His paternal 
gramifather had been Dr John Brown, a Bcotsinan of 
humble origin, wdio established the so-called Briinonian 
Theory of Medicine, introducing principles and practice 
■which are now allowed to be iu great measure reforms, Foni 
Madox Browni "was the only child of his parents, save for a 
daughter who died young. In childhood he was .shifted 
about a good deal between France and England; and 
-having shown from the age of six or seven a turn for 
ilrawlng, he was taken, wliou aged fomieeii and witli 
meagre acquirements in the way of general tuition, to 
Bruges, and pdaced under the instruction of Gregorius, a 
]mpii of the celebrated David. His principal instructor 
• JKAvever, from about 1837, was Baron Wappers, of 


painter a motlerate conipetcru^e, wh Iclt mat erially 

reduced. 1 n 1 840 Breuvn complet.ed .a large pietirre, ^ -h Tiio • 
filxecutiou r)f Illary Queen of stroiig in dramatic 

elfeet and in handling, with n-itiier soin]>re colour ; iVo.ni 
tills time forth he must be regardetl as a jjroheient a.rtisi, 
independent in his point of view, aiid stre'nnous in e.xecu- 
tion. He contributed to the cartoon conijietitious, 1844 
and 1845, for tlie Houses of Par]iame.nt — “Adam and Kve 
after the FallU ‘‘ Idle Body of Harold in'onght to Wilhaju 
the Conqueror,'’ and Tlie Spirit of Justice/’ These liigb ly 
remarkable cartoons passed not wlioliy unobservcrl, but 
not one of theni obtained a pri^.e. tlie years 1849 to 
1845 were jiassed in Paris. London, and Borne: towards 
the middle of 1846 Brown settled [ierimiiuadly in 
London. In 1841 lie niarrhal his e.ousin Elkabetli Brom- 
ley, who died of eonsamption in 1846, leaving a<laugliter/ 
Imcy, w'ho in 1871 beiumcDlie wife of William M. BosseflL 
Not long after being left a widuw'er, Brow'ii took a secoml 
■wife, Emma Hill, who figures in many of his jictiires. 
8he had two children wlio grew up : Cathcaine, wlio marrieil 
Dr Franz HuetTer, the miisicai scholar and critic, and Oliver, 
w’ho died in 1874 in his twentieth yeai*. All the three 
children showed considerable alulity in painting, .and 
Oliver in romance as well. The second Mrs Brmvn died 
in 1890. 

The most marked distinction of Brown as an artist, may 
1)0 defined as vigorous invention of Mstoric ol^ 

.scenes, carried out with a great regard to individuality in 
the ] >ei‘Sonages, ex])ressions, and accessories of imhlent aml 
detail, not excluding the familiar, the peculiar, and ' thee 
seiiU-gr<.)tesipie, when these seem to subserve tlie general 
intent. Owing, however, to his association with artists 
of the so-called “ pre-Baphaebte inovement (whidi began 
late ill 1848), and especially with Ihinte Gabriel Jto.ssetti, 
wlio receiviid some training in his stiidi«> in the spring of 
iliat year, lu^ has heen regarded somotinios as the pi’eeursor 
or initiator of this movement, and sometimes as a direct, 
co-operator in it. His claim to lie reganled as a pre- 
cursor or initiator is not strong ; though, it is true that 
even Ixl’ore 1841 he had pondered the theory (not then 
much in vi.tgiic) that a ]>icture cmght to |:»resf.‘nt Oio 
veritalJe light and shade firoper to isoine one inmneBt/iip 
the day, and his “M’ant'red on the Jungfrau” (1841.) exem- 
plifies this principle tcj some extent ; it re-appears in 
very large jnctiire of Ghaiicer at the Court of Edward IlJP'- 
(now in the public gallery of Bydne^y, Australia), wliiiln 
although prctjected in 1845, was not brought to: complctb® 
until 1851. As to becoming a d.irect eo-opemtur in the , 
jire-Eaphaelite iiioveinent, he did not join the “Jh'other- 
hood,” though it w’oiild have been open to liiin to do sci *, 
l:mt. for some years his .wmrks ■exliibi te-d .a^■■markedI:Ii'^lllen 
derived from the moveroent, not <.»n ilit? wliole Ir^ their 
clear advantage. Tlie jirindjial pictures of this chi ms are '':' 
“ The Pretty Baadambs ” ; “Work” (a street scene, at I! amp-, 
stead, see Plate); and A* The Last of ihrglimil” ian canlgm- 

tioii subject, one of his most excellent acMcAtu,iients)y., 

dating.. bet-ween 1851, and. 186'3. ■ CIh.rist,Washmg.;I^^^^^ 
'.Feet (now, in the .Nation.aI Gallery ;..of i:b:i.tish:rArt.).;::,€Oihe^: 


v^^kt] I Oil lii« arm ‘ ‘ Cromwell^ Protector of tPc Y aodois ' ' : — 
covering the period from 9 to 1877. ^‘Sardaiiapalris and 
M^a’rhad^ begun within the same period, waf^ linishf^d later. 
He prodiieefi, luorenvor, a great iiuinber <ij excellent ear- 
toons fur stained glass, being up to 1874 a meiuber of 
the tirin of decorative art, Morris, i^Iarsliall, Paulkner, and 
(Jo. He also executed, iu eoionr.s or in crayons, various 
portraits, including his own. From J878 he was iilino^t 
engrossed by work which lie, underttmk for the town 
hail of Manchester, and which entailed his living for 
some fenv years in that eitv— twelve large wall paintings, 
some of them done in a inoditied form of the Gambier- 
Parry [uocess, and others in oils on canvas apjdicd to the 
wall surface. They present a compendium of the Idstory 
of j^fanchester and its district, from the building of the 
Koman ca,mp at Manciinhim to the experimental work of 
Dalton in elaborating the Atomic Theory. This is an 
extremely line, series, though wdth some diversity of 
individual merit in the paintings, and is certainly the 
chief representative, in the United Kingdom, of any such 
form of artistic effort — if wn leave out of count the works 
(by various painters) in the Houses of Parliament, 

kfadox Brown was never a popular or highly-remunerated 
artist. ITp to near middle age he went through trying 
straits in money matters ; afterwards his circumstances 
im]}rov€d 3 but he was not really well off at any time. Tn 
youth he followed the usual course as an exhibiting 
painter, but after some mortifications and heart-burnings 
he (lid little in this way after 1852. He held, how- 
ever, in 1865, an exhibition of his own then numerous 
paintings and dcvsigns. He also delivered a few lectures 
on tine art from time to time. From 1868 he suffered 
from gout ; and this led to an attack of apoplexy, from 
which he died (in St Edmuners l^errace, London) on 6ih 
October 1893. He was a man of upright, independent, 
and honourable character, of warm affections, a steady and 
self-sacritieing friend ; but he took offence rather readily, 
and vie%ved various persons and institutions with a degree 
of suspicion ’which may be pronounced excessive, lie 
felt interest in many cpiestioiis outside the range of his 
art, and, being a good and varied talker, had often some- 
thing apposite and suggestive to say about them. On 
more than one occasion he exerted himself very xiealously 
for the b<3neiit of the working classics. In politics he ’vvas 
a eonsisieiit Demociat, and on religious questions an 

The life of this artist has been well written by his grandson, 
Ford M, HuetSer, in a baiidsoniely-illustrated valiiiae. named Font 
Broicyi^ London, 1896. This voliinio contains some extracts 
from Brown’s diary, (extending in the whole from 1S47 to 1 865 ; and 
other lengthier extracts appear in two books edited by William M. 
llossetti — Itu^hini JtosficUl, Pre-Tuqylutdhtisin^ 1899, and Pre- 
Jlaiilimltts Diaries G,nd Letters^ Sec also ibe Preferences in 

Arli d‘c,, by Harry Quilter, 1S92. (w! M. B.) 

Browris Thomas Edward (1830-1897), 
' ^ English poet, scholar, and divine, Avas born on 5th May 
ISilOj at Douglas, Isle of Man, where his father, the Rev, 
llobert Brown, held the living of St Matthew’s — a homely 
church in a pocjr district. His mother came of Scottish 
' parentage, though born in the island. Thomas, the sixth 
' of ten cbJIdreu, was but two years old when the family 
. removed to Kirk Braddan Yicarage, a short distance from 
Bough^s, where his father (a scholar of no university, but 
y HO fastidious about composition that” he would have some 
4qiitenc)e^ p! an English classic read to him before answer- 
irig ait ihvltation) took share with the |)arish schoolmaster 
. ity tutoring , clever boy until, at the age of fifteen, he 

entered at King William’s (Joilege. Here his abilities 
' j^oduxieolared themselves^ and hence he proceeded to Christ 


liA, He won a double first, liowever, ami was elected 
a fellow of Oj’iel in April 1854, Dean (hxisford having 
refused to promote him to a senior studentship of his cuvu 
college, on the ground that no servitor had ever befoui 
attained to that limioiir. Aitliough at that time an Uriel 
fellowship conferred a deserved distinction, Brown nevtu 
took kindly to the life, but, after a few ierms of jaivate 
pupils, returned to the Isle of Man as vice-principal of Ids 
old s(*]io(d. Ho bad been ordained deacon, but did not pro- 
ceed to })riesFs orders for many years. Tn 1 857 lie marn(‘d 
his cousin, ^^Fiss Stowe]], daugliter of Dr Stowell of Bamsey, 
and soon afterwards left the island once nnjre to become 
headmasier of the Cryi)t kJehool, Gloucester — a position 
which in no long time lie found intolerable. From Glou- 
cester he was summoned by the 11 ev. John Percival (after- 
wards Bishop of Hereford), w’ho had recently been appointed 
to the struggling young foundation of Clifton College, 
wliieh he soon raised to be one of the great public schools, 
Percival wanted a musier for the modern vside, and made 
an ajipointmeiit to meet Brown at Oxford ; “ and there,’’ 
lie writes, as chance would have it, I met him standing 
at tlie corner of St Mary’s Entry, in a somewhat Johnsonian 
attitude, four-square, Ids hands deep in his pockets to keep 
himself still, and looking decidedly vcjlcanic. TYe very 
soon came to terms, and I left him there under promise 
to come to Cliftoii as my colleague at the beginning of the 
following term,’’ At CTifton Brown remained from Sep- 
tember 1803 to July 18925 when he retired — to the 
great regret of boys and masters alike, wdio had long sinct‘ 
come to n^gard ‘‘T, E. B.’s” genius, and even his ecemn 
tricitles, with a peculiar pride — to s[>end the rest of liis 
days upon tlui island he liad worsliipped from childliood 
and often celeb rat(‘d iu song, liis poem, Betsy Lee,” 
appeared in JDfcmi/hnPs JIa(/<irjne (April and May 1873), 
and was published separately in the same year. It was 
included in Fo’c's'le Yarns (1881), which reached a secnncl 
edition in 1889, This volume included at least three 
other notable poems — “Tommy Big-eyes,” “Christmas 
Hose,” and “Captain Tom and Captain Hugh.” It -was 
followed by The Doctor and other Fnems (1887), The Marne 
Witch and other Poems (1889), and Old John and other 
Poems (a volume mainly lyrical) (1893). Mince his 
deatli all these and a few additional lyrics and fragments 
have been published in one volume by Messrs IMaemillan 
under tlni title of The Collected Foeins of T. B, Brtnvn 
(1900). His familiar letters (edited in two volumes by an 
old friend, Mr H. T. Irwin, in 1900) bear witness to the 
xest he carried back to his native country, although liis 
thouglits often reveiied to Clifton. In October 1897 he 
returned to the school on a visit. lie -was the guest of one 
of the house-masters, and on Friday evening, 29th October, 
lie gave an address to the boys of the house. He had 
spoken for some minutes with his usual vivacity, wiien 
his voice giw thick and he 'was seen to stagger. He died 
in less than t%vo hours. Brown’s more important poems 
are naiTative, and written in the Manx dialect, with a freii 
use of pauses, and sometimes with daring irregularity of 
rhythm. A rugged tenderness is tJieir most characteristic 
note ; but the emotion, while almost equally explosive in 
mirth and in tears, remains an educated emotion, disci- 
plined by a scholar’s vsetise of language. They breathe the 
fervour 'of an island patriotism (humorously a’ware of its 
limits) and of a simple natural piety. In liis lyrics he is 
happiest wdien yoking one or the other of these emotions i 
to serve a philosophy of life, often audacious, but abvays 
genial {a. % Q.-o.) 

English artist, famous chiefly, as the illustetoK 

of the hest " loi owm book*^ bv I (Jharies 
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Levei’j and Harrl^jou Ainswortli in tlieir origiriai editions, . 

talent.^ in other directions of art were of a very ordinary 
land. As an interpreter and illustrator of Dickens’s char- 
acters, ^‘^Phiz,” as he nearly always signed his dravdngs, 
was in sonic respects the e(.|iia] of his rivals Cruikshank 
and Leeclu vrhile, in his ow!i way, he excelled them both. 
Browne was of Huguenot extraction and was born in 
Lambeth on 11 th Jriuo 1815. Plis father dying early, 
left the family l>adly otf. F'l-oui tlie iii'st, Browne showed 
a disposition towards art, and, afteira inodeinte. education, 
was apprenticed to Fin den, the eminent engraver on steel, 
in whose, studio Browne obtained his only artistic educa- 
tion, To engraving, liowever, he was entirely unsuited, and 
having in 1833 secured an important prize from the Society 
of Arts for a drawing of “John Gilpin,” he abandoned 
engraving in the following year and took to other artistic 
work, witli the ultimate oliiject of becoming a painter. In 
the, spring of 1836 the grea,t event in the life of the artist 
took place, when lie met Cdiarles Dickens. It was at the 
inoiheat when the serial pnl:)lication of Fichwlck Was in 
danger from the want of a capable interpreter fertile illus- 
trations. Dickens knew Browne slightly as the illustrator 
of his little pamphlet Siindap tmder Three Jlectds, and prob- 
ably this slight knowledge of his work stood the draughts- 
man in good stead. In the original edition of Fhdmlcli^ 
issued in shilling monthly parts from early in 1836 until the 
end of 1837, the first seven plates were drawn by Bober t 
Beymour, a clever illustrator wlio committed suicide in 
April 1836. The next two plates 'were by B. W. Buss, an 
otlierwise successful, portrait-pairiter and lecturer, l>ut they 
were so poor that a change was imjierative. So thought 
the publishers, and so also did both H. K. Browne and 
W. M. Thackeray, wlio called independently at the pid:)- 
livshers’ office with specimens of their powers for Dickens’s 
inspection. The novelist preferred Brownie. Brownie’s 
first two etched plates for FicJaoick were signed “ Hemo,” 
but the third was signed “ Phiz,” a pseudoixym wiiicli wus 
retffined in futur A¥hen asked to explain why he chose 
; this nanm answered that the change from' “ Hemo ” 
to “Phiz” was made “to liarmouize better with Dickens’s 
Boz.” Po.ssibly Brownie adopted it to conceal his identity, 
hoping one day to become famous as a Y>ainter, It is to 
be noted, however, that “Phiz” is usually attached to Ms 
lietter wmrk and TI. K, B. to his less successful drawings. 
“Phiz” undoubtedly created Sam Weller, so far as his 
well-knowni figure is concerned, as Seymour had created 
Pickwick. Dickens and ' ‘ Phiz ” w^ere personally good friends 
in early days, and in 1838 travelled together to Yorkshire 
to see the schools of wBieli Nicholas Nickleby became the 
hero; afterwards they made several journeys of this nature, 
in company to fticilitate the illustrator’s wurk. The otlier 
Dickens characters which “Phiz” realized most ; success- 
fulij are perhaps Squeers, Alicawlier, Guppy, Alajor Bag- 
stoclc, Mrs Gamp, Tom Pinch, and, above all, David Copper- 
. field. Of the books by Dickens which “ Phiz ” illustrated 
Jw/- A best are David Copperfieldi Fichvickj Domhep md 
Chmshmit, md Meak House. Brownie made 
^ / several drawings for Punch in early days and also towards 
.• V'T', ’■ the end of his life; his chief work in this direction being 
; the clever design for the wrapper wffiich was used for 

’ V: A eighteen months from January 1842. Ho also contrb 
Hmted to Fujieh^s Pocket Boohs. In addition to his 
A . Work for Dickens, “ Phiz ” illustrated over twenty of Lever’s 
.A'v V. ^ (the most successful being Harry Lomque)\ Charles 

rFFiyi . G'Myillep^ Jack Hinton.^ and the Knight of Gtoynne). He 
' > Vp . , also illustrated Harrison Ainsworth’s and Frank Smedley’s 

i-'T' ’‘F most nf tin a wAvPft Brpwnc w^as in, edii'f 

^ Alt}|)i^b HI 
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recovered slightly and made many illustrations on wnoil, 
they wure ]>y comparison inferior productions, w'liicli the 
draiiglitsman’s mlmirers wmuid wiilirigly igjiore. In 1878 
hi-s afilvh's btH^ame so straitened that he wu.s awarded an 
annuity by the Boyal .Academy. He gradually became 
worse in health until lie died, 8tli July 1882, at the 
age of sixty-seven. Ho was buiied at Brighton. Brow-m^ 
was a fa.cile draughtsman who readily grasped tlje inten- 
tion of tlie waiter he wus illustrating. Occasionally ha 
made an error, but it wus usually because Ms jumdl went 
on to delineate what the autlior may have intentlcfl but 
had not described. His illustrations are full of ro.l]iekii:ig 
good-humour, and having a tendency to caricatnsre they 
suit Dickens’s and Lever’s W'orks admirably. 

Most of Browmvs wodc was etclied on stcu'l ])latf.\s bccanse these 
yielded a iar huger edition tlum coimer. hrowiio vviis aim<jyed ai 
some of his eteliings being trai;isfeiTed to stone by tiro puhlisliers 
and printed as lithograpiiic reprodnctioiis. Partly ^\it]j tin* \'iew 
to prevent this treatiii on t of Ms work ho employed a luaehine fo 
rule a series of lines over tlie j>]ate in order to obtain wliat appeared 
to be, a tint; when inanipulated with acid tMs tint ga\'o an eilect 
.somewhat resembling niezzotiiit, wliieli at that time it was found 
] u’aetie.al ly impo.ssib]e to transfer tostoiie. The i Ihistrations (ixecaitwl 
by .Browne are partienlarly noteworthy 1>eeaiise tliey realized e^aetJy 
what the reader most desired to see represented. 8o skilful ivas ho 
in drawing and composition that no jjart of the story was avoided by 
reason of the elaboratene.ss of the .subject. AVhatevej* was the best; 
incident for illusti’ation was alw;i}*s the one selected. 

I). Guoai, Tuomsox. HaNM KnigU Bruwm, Phh'' : Life 
and Lettefs. Londoiij 1884 . — John .PonsTiiiii, Life of Chiirhs 
Bicicens. London, 1871-74. — P. 0. Kitto.n. Pat ’* A .Ucnioir. - 
London, 1882 . — -Chmim Dkketis and Ms Flustraiors. London, 

1899. M. H. SpiiiLMAN.N. The Histo'rij of Punch. London, 

1395. (;r>. C, T.) 

, BrownhiiiSg a village of Statlrirdshirc, England, h\ 
the Lichfield division of the county, 6 miles W. of the 
town of Lichfield, w^ith stations on the North-Western and 
Alidland railways, and near the Essiiigtoii canal. Biriec^ 

1894 it ha.s been governed liy an urban district coiiiiciL 
There are extensive coa!-j.nines in the district. The popu- 
lation of the urban district in 1891 was 11,830; in l90I, 

15,253.: ■ 

Browniinggf Robert (1813-1889), the gmat 
Englisii. poet, l.iorn at Cambemvell, Jjondon, cm 7th May 
1812, wvas the son of llobert Brow’uing, who for fifty 
year.s wus employed in tlic Bank of England. Earlier 
Brow’niiigs liail been settled in Wiltshire and ]Jor.setshire, 
and there is no ground for tlie statement that the family 
was |>artly of Jewdsli origin. The poet’s mother :was a 
daughter of William Weidemann, a. German who bad 
settled in Dundee and married a Beottisli wife. Ilia parents 
had one other child, a daughter, Sarianna, born in. 1814. 

They lived quietly in Camherw’-ell. The elder Browning . , ’ A \ 

had a .sufficient income and was iudilfej’ent to money- A - . 

making. He had strong litcuaiy and artistic tastes. lie- A. - 

was an ardent book collector, and bo good a draughts- . ' ' 

man that pjatenial authority alone prevented him from ; , .. - ■ 

adopting an artistic career. Ho had, like Ms son, a 
singular faculty for versifying, and helpefi the boy’s early ^ A ’ - 
lessons by t-wisting the Latin grammar into grotesque ^ ,A 

rhymes. He lived, as Ms father had done, to be 84, with 
unbroken health. The voumrer Bo])f‘rt inherited, afon*:? 
with 

constitution, 

he probably tlerived his excessive nervous irritability ; aikl ' . ' L' J 
from her, too, came Ms passion for music. The ' family /AA ;:- A'’ ^ 
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The younger Bobert inherited, 

L other charaeteristk‘8, much of Ms father’s vigour ^ ' A 

titution. From the mother, who had delicate health, ’ ' 'A 


was united by the strongest mutual afiection, 


side, of indtilgenecA ' . 

e neighbourhood, but ’ ' " ' . ‘ 


parents erred, if anytMng, on the 

.'■■'Bratymng: 

left it when fourteen, and had little other teaching. 
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tliough it Weis liiorc diilicull to avoid tliao t:o win jd'izes. 
He was imwe eons})icuon.j^ for tlie lovo of Isirck and beasts, 
wliiidi he always relaiiicdj than frjr any interest in liis 
itssou.s. lie rather despised iiis companions and made 
few h’iends. A ]>recocioiis poetical (-apacity, Intwevor, 
showeil itself in extra-sdiolastic ways. He made liis 
schoulfellows act plays, partly written by liiiuself. He 
had coinposerl verses beiore he could write, anil wlieJi 
iwehe years old eomi)loted a volume of poems called 
Lirintfiifa. His parents tried luisiiccessfiiJly to iind a 
piildslier ; but liis verses were admired by Sarah Flower 
Adams, a well-known liymn-writer of the day, and by ^\^ 
J. Hox, botli of wiiom became valuable friends. .-V copy 
niadc by hliss Mower was in existence in 1871, but after- 
wards destroyed by tlu‘ 
author. Browning had tlie 
!*iin of his father's library, 
ami aetjuired a very iinusnal 
amount of miseellaueous 
reading. Quarles’ 
was an est)ecial ia^'ciirite ; 
and besides the Elizabethan 
dramatists and standard 
.Finglish boolis, he had read 
all [die works of Voltaire. 

Byron wus his lirst master 
in ]joetry, but about the age 
of fourteen he fedi hi acci- 
dentally with. Shelley and 
.Keats. Foi* Shelley in jiar- 
tieulaj' lie conceived an 
e nth u s i a s t i c a d ni i r a t i o n 
willed}, lasted for many years, 
though it was (pialified in 
his later life. 

1die more aggressive side 
of Browning’s character was 
as yet the most prominent ; 
and a self-willed lad, con- 
Hcious of a gi-owing ability, 
found liimscdf cramped in 
Cfimherwoll circles. He re- 
jected the ordinary careers. 

He decline}.! the offer of a 
clerksliipi in the Bank of 
hhigland ; and Ills father, wdio 
had found the occupation uiicongenialj not only a] ‘proved 
the refusal hut cordially accepted the son’s decision to 
take poetry for his profession. For good or evil, Bi'owning 
had been le.ft very much to his own guidance, and if his 
intcdlectual training suffered in some directions, the liberty 
[jcrmitted the develojunent of his marked originality. The 
parental yoke, however, was too light to ]:‘rovoke rebellion. 

■] crowning’s meutai growth led to no violent breach with 
the creeds of his childhood. His parents became Dissenters 
in middle life, but often attended Anglican seiudces ; and 
Browning, though he abandoned the dogmas, continued to 
sympathize with the spirit of their creed. He never took 
a keen inteiust in the politics of the day, but cordially 
;aeeepted the general position of contemporary Liberalism, 
His worship of Hhelley did not mean an acceptance of his 
master’s liOBtilo attitude towards Christianit^y, still less 
did ' he revolt against the moral discipline linden’ which he 
iBi been ediictuted. , He frequented literary and artistic 
01 ivies, and was puisBionately fond of the theatre ; but he 
wifUs on from a coarse Bohemianisim and never 

^ to hod, we. are told, without kissing his mother, 
ijie lived; wIiL his parents until his marriage. His mother 
iiyed till and , , Ms affectipn-: , 



RoBFjiT Browning, 

Q'romaplioiogmph hy HUiott and Fry, London,) 


first published }.)oein, Bwid'ma^ iqq.tcareil anon}i]iously in 
1833. He always regarded it as crude, and only coiivSented 
with reluctance to republishing it in the collected works 
of 1808. The indicatiun of geihi'is was recognized by 
J. Fox, who hailed it in the Monthhj liepusltory as iiiark- 
ing the advent of a time poet. Bav.liite I’oiitains an 
eiithusiavstic invocation of Bliellcy, whose infiueiice iqKin 
its style’ and concei>tiun is strongly nuyked. It is the 
only one of his works wdiicli can be regarded as imitatiw’ ; 
and Browning's personality was fully revealed in liis next 
considerable poems, Pamteehui^ (1835) and SordtHo (Igpj), 
The tJiree, liowcvci’, foiiu a group. In an essay (javiixcd 
to the sjmrious Sludley letters of 1851), Browning dt- 
scribes Shelley's poetry ‘‘ as a sublime fragnientary essav 

towards a ] (resentment of thc^ 
coD’espondency of the uni- 
verse to Deity . ■’ The iiiirase 
describes liis own view of 
the true functions of a |.K‘et, 
and Broivning, having ac- 
cepted the vocation, was 
meditating the qualifications 
which should tit him for his 
task. The liero of l^vidine 
is in a morliid state of mind 
wdiieli endangers liis fidelity 
to liis duty. PmuceUus and 
AonicZ/o are studies in the 
psychology of genius, illiis- 
tratiiig its besetting tempta- 
tions. Parace/sus fails from 
Intel] eetual pride, not bai- 
aneed by love of his kind, 
and from excessive ambition, 
wliieli leads him to seek 
success l>y unwortliy means. 
,%rdelIo h a poet distracted 
between the demands of a 
dreamy imagination and the 
desire to utter the thoughts 
of mankind. He finally 

gives iq) poetry foi’ |>ractical 
jiolitics, and gets into per- 
} )lexit ies only to be solved by 
his death. Pmdine miglit 
in some indetiiiite degree 

reliect Browning’s own feelings, I ait in the later 
poems he adopts liis cljHun*te.ristic method of speak- 

ing ill a quasi -dramatic mood. They are, as he gjive 
notice, “ poems, not dramas.” The interest is not in 

the external events, but in the developinent of a soul ” : 
but tliey are observations of other men’s souls, not direct 
revelations of his own. Fanmhm was based upon a 
study of the original narrative, and Surdello was a 
historical, though a very indefinite person. The back- 
ground of history is intentionally vague in both cases. 
Tliere is one remarkable difference between them. The 
Paracelms, though full of noble passages, is certainly 
diffuse. Browning heard that John Kterling had com- 
plained of its “ verbosity,” and tried to remedy this fail- 
ing by the surgical expedient of cutting out the usual 
connecting words, Eelative pronouns henceforth become- 
scarce in his poetry, and the grammatical construction 
often a matter of conjecture. Words are forcibly jammed 
together instead of being articulately combined. To tlie 
ordinary reader many passages in liis later w'ork are both , 
crabbecl and obscure, but the obscurity ” never afterwards 
reached the pitch of Sordello. ' It W due to the vague- 
ness with which the story is rather hinted than takh 
‘ 
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expusirioi^-. _ Tiio sulitlety and viguiu’ of the thought are | Bro\Ynuig5 thoiigii he bad given Hnfficienb'proofri of goiiiu's, 
indeed surprising, and iiiii}' jusijty tiHi frequent c’onipai’iyoiis j had not found in those works the most apiunpriati; mode* 
to Shakespeare ; and it abounds in descriptive passages 1 of utterance. . , . ' 

uf geuuiue poeiiy, , i ^hvuuas, at ter dV?vir/bn/, for nitni the greatest ]>avt <>f a. 

Still, Browiiiiig vSeouL'n t(> lia\o been niisled by a lalhuy. j series ol pamj^hlets called -Z»W/.s’ nud eight 

It ^was quite legitimate to subordinate the external j of which were issued from 1841 to I84G. ’ The. namcC^e 

incidents to the })sye]ioiogicai development in wliicli lie explained, was intended to indicate an ‘Salternatioi] of 
was really interested, but to secure the subordination by poetry and. thought.’^ The hrst namber contmiud the 
nnddiig the incidents baiBdy intelligible was not a .logical fauciiiil and characteristic ^riio seveiitlj, 

<‘onse(inence. We should not understand Hamletls signitleantly named Dramatic Eomamcai ami Lyria^, 
psychological peciiliaiities the betteiw (amtaiiied some of his most striking shorter poems.;' In 

iaiiiiiy tioubles iioin indiiect liiiits. bi owning gave more 1844 he contriboted some similar poems to JIoocl^^^ 
time TO /S(>?vffWo than to any (.>ther w'ork, and ])evhaps had Magazine m order to helj) Hood, then in his last illness. 
])ecoi.ne so feuniliar with tlie story wliicli he professed to These poems take tb.e spoiaal form in 'which Browning is 
tell fliat he failed to make allowujicB for W iinrivalled. lie wi’ote very few lyrii.'iil poems of '''the 

cuities. Ill any case it was not surprising that the ordinary ordinary kind pur})orting to give a direct ex]n’ession of his 

reader should bepuzzled and repelled, and the general own personal eniotions. But, in the lyiic which gives the 

recognition of his genius long dela.yed, by his reputation essential sentiment of some impressive dramatic situation, 
fu3‘ obscurity. It might, however, be expected that he he has rarely been approached. There is scarcely one of the 
would make a more successful appeal to the public by poems published at this time which can lie read w-itliout 
purely dramatic W'orli, in which he waiuld have to limit his fixing itself at once in the ineniory as a forcible and 
jisychologieal speculation and to place his characters in pungent presentatioji of a characteristic mood. Their 
plain situations. ^ JDirareisun and Sordello show so great vigour and originality failed to overcome at once the pre^- 
a jiower of reading character and appreciating subtler sumption against the author of /S'ordeWo. Yet BrcAvoing 
springs of conduct that its autlior clearly had one, at least, was already known to and appreciated ])y sucli iitora.ry 
of the most essential qiialite^ celebrities of the day as Talfonrd, .Leigh ‘Hunt, Procter, 

Before Sordello appeared ihxvwnin^^ had tried his hand Monckton Mllnes, Carlyle, and Landor, His faint^ 
in this direction. He 'was eneouragXM:! by outw’ard circuin- began to spread among sympathetic readers. Tlio JlelD 
stances as w-ell as by his natural bent. He was making ami rising school i)f ‘^pre- 

friends arid gaining some real appreciative admirers. Eaphaelites,^' especially D. G, Eossetti, who guessed the 
John Forster had been greatly impressed by Famacelsm. autliorship of the anoin^ninus Pauline ami made a lra.m 
Browning's love of the theatre laid led to an introduce script from the copy in the British Museum. But his 
tioii to Macaxmdy in tlie w4nteiM:>f 18o54lG ; and Mammdy, I audience wvas still select. 

■who had. been also impressed, by asked hiin | Another recognition of his genius was of incornparabl\' 

for a play. Browning consented and. wix>te 6irq//b?Y4 i iuore personal importance and vitally his liistor\. 

which was produced at Covent Garden on lltli May I In 1844, Miss Barrett puhlished a volume of poems con- 
18d7, Macready taking the principal part. Later | tainiug “Lady Geraldineh OourtslnpA’ with a striking 
dramas na?re King Viet, or and King Charlea^ pul.ilished p}n''ase about Biuwniug's ‘pcicms. He was mitnmfl) 
in 184*2, 27ie lirfurn. of the Drimr^ a,nd A .Blot on (he ^ gi‘ati1le<i, and her special friend and cousin, Jolm Kenyom 
\'<cutcheon (botli in 1848), iJohtnbels Blvtkdag (1844), i encouraged him to write to hej’. 8he adJiiiltcMl him to a 


Liirvt and A Sonlbs' Tnujexly (I'lOtJi in 184()), and the 
fragmentary In a iAteco'a// ( 1858). Strafford mmQodtd 
fairly, though the defection of one of the actors stopped 
its rvm after the iifth [jerfoj’mance. Tlie Blot on ike 
'Scutcheon, produced by Macready as manager of Drury 
Trane on 11th February 1848, led to an unfortunate 
quarrel. Browning thought that Miacready had felt 
luivvorthy jealousy of another actor, and had gratified his 
spite ]>y an inaderpiate presentation of tlie play. He 
remonstrated indignantly and the friendsh-ip was broken 
oti' for years. Browning was disgusted by his experience 
<)f the annoyances of } practical playwvriting, though he was 
not altogether discouraged. The play had apparently such 
a moderate success as wras possible under the conditions, 
and a similar modest result was attained by ColomlKs 
Birthday, produced at Covent Garden on 25th April 1853, 
Browning, like other eminent writers of tlie day, failed to 
■' achieve the feat of attracting the British public by dramas of 
high literary aims, and soon gave up the attempt. It havs 
been said by competent critics that some of the p>lays could 
,be fitted for the stage by judicious adaptation. The 
\Bht on the Bcutcheon has a very clear and forcibly treated 
■ situation ; and all the plays abound in passages of 
Jiigh poetic power. Like the poems, they deal nltli 
.situations involving a moral probation of the characters 
often suggesting the ethical problems rvliicli ahvays 
/interested Mm. The speeches tend to become elaborate 
^analyses of motive by the persons concerned, and would try 
patience of an average audiahee, though interesting to 
■» intelligent reader in the closet. For whatever reason, 


' personal interview after a littlo dili’idence, ami almarty ap- 
; preciatioii of literary genius on both sides was s[»eediiy 
j jlpened iut(.> genuine and most devoted love. Miss Barrett 
I was three years older than BrowTung and a cojiiirmed in valhl ' 
i witii shaken nerves. She was tenderly attached to ara. ' 
i autocratic father wlio olqected on ]U'lm*iple to the marriage 
I of his ciiildreu. The correspondence, of the lovci's (published 
j in 1899) shows not only their niutnal devution, Lait tin* 

\ cliivairous delicacy with whidi Browning ])ehuved in a 
i most trying situation. Miss Barrett w’as gradually 
I encouraged to diso’hey the utterly niireasonalde despotism. 

! They made a clande.stine marriage on i2th Bepternher 
1846. The state of Miss Barrett s healtli suggested mis- ■ 
givings which made Browning’s parents as well as his 
bride’s disap]wove of the match. Bhe, however, a:p|jears 
to have become stj'onger for some time, though always- 
; fragile and incapable of imic-h active exertion. 8he hail 
i already been recommended to pass a winter in Italy., ■ 
I Browming had made two previous tours there, and .his 
impressions had been turned to account in 6VuvA*//o and- 
Fippet For the next fifteen yean's the Brownings 

lived maiiilyin making their headquarters at Florence.' 

A couple of winters were passed in Eonie. ' Iii the sii miner 
of 1849 they ’were at Siena, where Browning was helpful. ' 
to Landor, then in his last domestic troubles. They alEo ' 
visited England and twice spent some months in Pari^. ■ 
Their only child, Eobert Weidemann Browning, was horn., 
at Florence in 1 849. Browning's literary act Ivity dviring lus^ - 
i marriage seems to have been comparatively small; fcliotigh. 
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some of liis best “worlc iuid sliowod tliat liis ptnyer was 
.still growing. His position involved sorno sa.criiice^ and 
iiijnosed limitations upon bis eacrgbs. Mrs Brownirigfs 
licaltli required u. secluded life ; and Eixovning, it is said, 
I'lever dined out during bis inarriage, tlioiigb be onjiqaxi 
society a.nd made many and very warm tViendsbips, Tbe 
only breacli of complete syinpatby witb bis wife was due 
to "his contempt for ‘Bspiritiialists '' and ‘Pnedimns/' in 
wlioni she fully believed. His i)ortrait of the notorious 
Home as “ Shuige onh^ appeared after her death. This 
domestic lui})pincss, Iiowever, remained essentially un- 
broken until' she died on June 1861. _T]ie whole 

love-story bad revealed the singular nobility of his 
cban'icterj and, tliougli crushed for a time by the blo^v, he 
bore it manfully. Browning determined to return, to 
England and superintend bis l)o\'’s education at lioxne. 


ships in his later years, especially with women, to 'whom 
he could most easily coidide his feeling.'^. In the early 
years of this jieriod lie paid ^isit.s to country liouses, but 
afteiavards preferred to retire fartlier IVuni tbe London 
atmosphere into seciiuled regions. He passed some 
holidays in remote Eroncli vilbiges, Poniie, Croisic, and 
»St Aubyn, which have left traces in his poetry. At 
Bt A.iibyn he laid the society of J. Milsand, a, French 
writer who had shown his warm appreciation of 
Browning’s poetry by an article in the x/£?6w/ic?/.;r 

Alondes^ wdiich in 1852 had led to a personal frieii<l.sbi]> 
lasting till Milsand ’s death in 1886. Browning sent to 
him the proof-sheets of all his later -works for revision. 
In 1877 Browning was at La Saisiaz on the Baleve, near 
Geneva, wdiere an old friend, Miss Egerton Bruit] i, wus 
staying. Bhe died suddenly almost in Iris presence. Bhe 


He took a house in 'Warw.ick Crescent, Bayswateiv and had constantly accompanied him to concerts during bis 


became gradually acclimatized in London. He resumed 
his work and published ih.^ Bramatk Personce m 1861. 
The jtuMication rvas well enough receriud to mark the 
growing recognition of his genius, 'which was coniinriedby 
'^Tke Pmf/mid the Book, publislied in four volumes in tlie 
vvinter of 1868-69. In 1867 the LTniversity of Oxford 
gave him the degree of M.A. “ by di}>]oma,” and Balliol 
College elected him as an honorary fellow. In 1868 he 
declined a virtual oiibr of the rectorship of St Andre w\s. He 
repeated tbe refusal on a later occasion (1881) from a dis- 
like to the delivery of a public address. The rising genera- 
tion was now^ beginning to buy liis books ; and he shared 
the homage of thoughtful readers with Tennyson, tlioLigh 
in general po]>nlarity he coT.ild not approach Ids biendiy 
rival. Th.e Ring and the Bookh^i^ been generally accepted 
as Browning’s master] aeee. It is certainly most cliaracter- 
istic. The audacity of tbe sciiemo is surprising. To tell 
the story of a hideous murder t\cel'vo times over, to ver.sify 
the arguments of counsel and the gossij:) of (juidnmics, 
and to in.sist upon every detail with the ndnuteuess i>f a 
law report, could have oeeiuTcd to no one else. Tlie poem 
is BO far at tire op].>osIte ])o]e from Bordello, Vagueness 
of environment is replaced by a ].>]iotogra|)hic distinctness, 
though the psychological interest is dominant in Ixotli. Bar- 
tlcular plirases may be crabbed, but nothing can be more 
distinct and vivid in thought and conception. If some 
of ■ til ose “ dramatic monoiogues of tviiich the book is 
formed fail to bo jioetry at all, some of them — that of 
Pojiipilia the victim, her c.]uinipi(,)n Gaponsaeclii, and the 
Pope who give.s jadgi.uent — ^axe in Browmijig’s Iiighest mood, 
uiid are as impressive frmn the etliical as from the poetical 
•point of view. Pompilia \vas no doubt in soxne respects 
an' idealized portrait of hir.s BrowTtiiig. Other pneces 
- may be accepted as a badeground of common]:)lace to 
, .tjirow the heroic into the stronger relief. The .Ring and 
the Book is as piowmrful as its method is unique. 

‘ ■ : Browning became gentler and more urbane as he gre\v 
older'. His growing fame made him v/elconie in all 
cultivated eircics, and he accepted the homage of his 
•^'admirers with dignity and simplicity. He exerted hiin- 
■“ self to be agreeable in ])ri^■ate society, though liis iiervous- 
.ness made liiiu inyariahly. decline ever to make public 
V,-|spqeebes, = Jle was an admirable talker, and took pains 


London life. After her death he almost ceased to cai'efor 
music. Tlie shock of her loss produced the singular poem 
called Saisiaz, in wdiich he argues the ])rob]em of 
personal immortality witli a rather indefinite eonclusion. 

In later years Bro wiring returned to Italy and jiassed 
several autumns at Venice. lie never visited Florence 
after liis wife’s death there. 

Browming’s literary activity continued till almost the 
end of his life. He WTote constantly, though lie composed 
more slowly. He considered t^veiity-five or thirty lines 
to be a good day’s work. His later -writings covered a 
very great variety of subjects, and were cast in many 
ditfereiit .b.aius. They show tlie old characteristics and 
often the dil genius. Browmirig’s marked peculiarity, tlie 
union of great speculative acuteuess Avitli intense jjoetical 
insight, involved difHculties whidi he did not always 
smiiiount. He does not seem to Iviiow whether he is 
waiting poetry or w^heii lie is versifying logic ; and wdien 
the speculative impulse gots the u{)})er hand, his wurk 
suggests the doulit wliether an imaginary (lialogue in 
pirose wmild not have been a more eireetive medium. He 
is analysing at length wiien he ought to ]->e }iresentiiig 
a concrete typie, -while ilie necessities of verse complicate 
and obscure the reasoning. A. curious exam])Ie is the 
Prince Ilohenstiel-Schivangau, (1871), an alias for Louis 
Hapicjlcoiu This attem]>t to show liow a c[uestionablo 
hero apologizes to himself recalls the very ]>owurfuJ “ Bibhop 
Ihougram,” and “Sludge, the medium,’* of earlier 'works, 

Imt becomes prolix and obscure. F’tji/ne at the Fair (1872) 
is an other curious sj'jeculatiou containing a defence of 
versatility in love-making by an imaginary Don Juan. '■■IV 
Its occasionally cynical tone ratliei* scandalized admirej's, " -I' 
■who scarcely made due allown.nee for its dramatic character. ' , " 
Browning’s profound - appreciation of high moral qualities 
is, howuvei’, always one main source of his p^owor. In 
later years he hecaiiie esp)ecially interesieil in stories ' - 
of real life, which show character passing through Some 
sharp ordeal. The Red Cotton dTightcaj) Country ' 
(1873), describing a strange tragedy which had recently ' ■ 
taken place in France, and especially The Tun Allmni 
(1875), founded on an event hi modern English society, 
are pmverful apiplications of the nietliods already exern- ^ \ 
plihed in The Ring and the Book. The Dramatic Idyhl, 


Mk best. A strong memory supplied Mm with (1879 and 1880) are a eoileution of direct narratives, %vitk' 

■ abuBdant anoedotes; and though occasionally pugna- loss analytical disquisition, wMch surprised his readers by V 

, mOUS.* he" allowed a lair share 'of the conversation to thnir vio-nin* Tn tliA vribiTnes Jocascrhl I. 


, ciousr he" allowed a fair share 'of the conversation to thoir sustained vigour. In the last volumes, Jocoserici 

Superficial observes sometimes fancied (ISS3), Jt'erishtaPs Ihncies{lHSi), FarleyingsudikCerf am , ^ ^ 


his deeper 
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Anotlicr grouii of poonw nhowed Browning’s interest in in-klge in 1870, the D.C.L. from Oxford* in 1882/ and' 
Greek iiteratnre. (Ls71) inehides LL.D. from Edinburgh in ISS-l. He beeame foroi-ni 




a “transcrijit from Euripides,” a translation, that is, of eorresiioiideut to the iiojal Academy in 1886. 1-Jis scm, 
part of the Alcexfis. AriitoiMiu^' Apulw/ii (1875) who had settled at Venice, married iti 18S7, and Rrowning 


inoluiicd aiiotbcT IrHiislatioii Iroiii the JIeraklc,% and in j moved to Do Yere GardeiihS. In ilio luitiiiiiii of 1889 lie 


1877 he publkhed _ a very literal translation of the went with his sister to visit Ms son, and stayed on the 


Ihisj it seems, was meant to disprove the way at Asolo, which he had fir.st seen in 1838, ^vhen it 
doctrine that .Eschylas was a _ model of literary .style, supplied the scenery of Pippa Fatses. Ho wa-s chanued 
Browning shared Ills wiie.s adiiiiratioii for Eiiripide.s, and with the place, and proposed to buy a piece of ground 


takes a phrase from one of her poems a.s a motto for and to build upon it a house to ' be called “Mppa’s 
BataiistioH's Adveniiire. In the drostep.towV dj30%v/ thi.s Tow>er in memory of lii.s early heroine, While his 


leads characteristically lO a long exposition hy Aristophanes pji’optosid was under consideration he went to his soi 


of his unsati.sfactory reasons for ridiculing Euripides. 


at Venice. His health had been breaking for some 


recalls the apologie,s of “Blougrain” and Loui.s Napoleon, ' time, and a cold, aggravated by weaknos.s of the heart, 
and contains some interesting indications of hi.s poetical brought on a fatal attack. He' died on 12th Dccmnher 


theory. Browning was to many readers a.s much prophet 1889. He was biuied in Westmin.stcr Abbey on 31st 
as poet. His religious position is most explicitly, though December. It was suggested that Ills wife’.s body .should 




istill not very clearly, set forth in the (Jlmatmm E-pe be reiiioved from Florence to be placed beside him; Init 


and Easier (1850).^ Like many eminent contem- their son rightly decided that her grave should not be 


poraries, he combined a disbelief in orthodox dogma with disturbed. 

a pirofound conviction of the importance to the religions Browning’s personal characteristics ai’e so strongly 
instincts of the symliols incorporated in accepted creeds, stamped upon all his works that it is difficult to assign )iis 
(1845), A l)eaili in the Desert (1864). and similar place in contemporary thought. lie is nniqrie and outside 
])oems, show his sti’ong sympathy with the spirit of the old of all schools. His style is so peculiar that he is the easiest- 
belief, though his argumentative ’STorks have a more or of all poets to parody and the most dangerous to imitate, 
less sceptical turn. It was scarcely possible, if desirable, In spite of his early Shelley worship he is in certain 
to be original on such topucs. Ilis admirers hold that he respects more closely related to 'l^ords^volTh. Botli id 
shows an affinity to German ine taphysiciaris, he them started by accepting the poet’s mission as quasi- 

had nevxu’ read their works nor made any express study of prophetical or ethical. In other respects they are dia- 
meta[>h 3 ^sical questions. His distincth^e tendency is to be metrically contrasted. Wordsworth expounded his ]>hilo- 
found rather in the doctrine cd:Hife arid eond^^^^ which sophy by writing a poetical antoluogiupliy. Browning 
both suggests and is illustrated by his psychological adheres to the dramatic metliod, of wliicli 'Wandsworth 
analyses. A very characteristic thought emphaticaJiy was utterly incapable. Pie often ]>roiesteil against the 
set forth in the Ii<d>hi Ben E.:ra (1804) and the Grant- sn])positioji tliat he put himself into his bo^iks. Yat 
miiriiiEs Fnmnxil (1855) is that a man’s value is to ]>e there is no writer whose books setaii to reuilers to be 


measured, not by the work done, Imt by the cljaracter (dearer revelations of hihiself. Nothing, in fac*!, is more 
which has been moulded. lie delights in exhibiting the characteristic of a luaiitlian bis judgiuents of oilier nien, and 


liigb moral instinct which dares to override ordinary | Browning’s arc keen and nri(‘quivocal. The ixn'oiu lionary 


convictions, or whicli is content with di.scliarge of obscure j inquilse had died out, and Browning liaslitt'le tf> say either 


duties, or supamior to vulgar ambition and capable of self- of the political qiiestioiis wlncli bad mo^^3d Hholiey and 


sacrifice, because founded iqjon ]»ure love and sympaili^^ Byron or of the social ])roblems which liave lately berxime 
for human siiliering. Browning’s limitations ai’O char- more prominent. He rc}>resents the tliougbt of a quieter 


.nvteristic of the pioetry of strong etldcai preocciipwtions. epoch. lie was litlle interested, too, in 1;he Idstorh'al oi* 
His strong idiosjmerasy, his sympathy with the heroic romantic” as] )ect of life, lie takes lus sul ejects from a 


,und hatred of the base, was .hardly to be comluned with greal variety of scenes and places — from anc.ient Greece;, 
the Shakespearian capacity for sympatluzing witli the most mediieval Italy, and modern Fra-nce and Hnglancl ; but the . 
varied types of character." Tliougli he deals with a great interest for him is not in the picturescjue surroundings, ‘ 


variety of motive wiili singularly keen analysis, ho takes 


interest tor him is not in the p)ictures(.|ue surroundings,' 
but in the human being who is to lie found in all periods. 


almost exclusively the moral point of view. That point Like .Balzac, wlioui lie abvays greatly adrniredjj he is 
of view, however, has its imjmvlance, and his morality is interested in the eternal tragedy and r-omedy ot life. 


often embodied in poetry of surp>assing force. Browning’s 
love of the grotesque, sometimes even of the horrible, 


His problem is always to sJ.iow what are the really 
noble elements which ■ ai‘e eternally valuable in spite 




creates many most graphic and indelible portraits. The of failure to achieve tangible results. Pie gives, so iar, 
absence of an exquisite sense for the right word is com- another version of Words worth’*s doctrine of tlu.* cultivation 


"p ' pensated by the singular power of striking thci most of the ^Anoral being.” The psyediologicjil aciUx; ness and 
, ' ' brilliant flashes out of obviously wrong wmrds, and forcing the subtle anal^^sis of character are, indeed, pteuliar to 


, “ 'V ■ 


‘i’ ' ilescription are unsurpassably vivid, view of life, and finds the divine element in the instincts 

Apbp app)reoiation of Browning’s genius ^ became geneml wliich guide and. aniniate. every nqlde . character. 

, ^ An his later years, and zeal was perhajis a little heightened he is really ^inspired by sympathy for such mnotions ho - 

4 , by dhe, complacency of able to penetrate a sup- can make his most grotesque fancies and his mosly iaiy 

:■ ' - ' posed mist of obscurity. The Browning Society, founded fetched analyses subserTOut to poetiy of the highest order. :; 

in. 1881 by Mr Furnivall aiid Miss Hickey, was a pro- It can hardly be denied that Ids intellectual ingenuity 
' d, net; of this appreciation, and helped to extend the study often tempts him to deviate from his true fmictioiq and ' 

of tljf Browning ''ac( 2 eptedTh(^'hbmage' in 'a' simple"' ""that 'his' observations arenot tO' be excused 'becausexthey^’; 
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are poeia.s ^ilaind out as and urisiirpassai>]e 

iiptlio literature of Ids ti^ue. 

.BrowiiingV: IJjh, by iUr.s. Orj‘ (1.S91). oJio ol bi.-^ most intimate 
tVieu'ls in lTit(a’ y<^aiW iuid the eorrespouLleiice witli iii.s vvife bel'ere 
t'lieir marriag'e, pulilishtid by bis ;a>ii in. 1699, are the inaiii 
authctvities. '’A eellection ot Bunvuingbs poems in 2 vols. ap[>eai‘ed 
iii 1849, another in .8 vois. in 180d, aiiotlier in ti vois. in 180S, 
and a definite edition in 16 voIh. in ISSS-Si). ^L, s,) 



j 'diaries Edwarol 

( file eniiiioiit pliysinlogist, was born at Port 
Louis i^lauritius, fni Ntli April 1817. His father was an 
Aiuerietui. and his inotlier a Pronehwon'ian, but lie liini- 
soif always rlesired to be loolced U])OU as a British subject, 
though in the restlessness of ids life and the entlivisiasm 
of Ills disposition cbaractevistics of his inotberbs nation 
were plainly^ visible. After graduating in inedieine at 
Paris in 1840, lie returned to Mauritius with the inten- 
tion of practising there, hut he soon went to America,, 
sulisccpiently returning to Paris. In ISnlj lie migrated to 
London, and became physician to the National Hospital 
foi* the Paralysed and Epilc[)tie. There lie stayed for 
aliout hva years, expounding Ids vieivs on the pathology 
■ of the neavous system in niuueroiis lectures ivliicdi attracted 
considerable attention. In 1864 he again crossed the 
Atlantic, and was appointed professor of Pliysiology and 
N ervous .Diseases at .Harvard. This position, he relinquished 
live yeai's lately to become professor at the I^cole de 
Mmlecine in Paris, but in 1873 he again returned to 
Amcric!u, and began to practise in New P'ork. Finally, he 
eaiiie hi.ek to Paris to succeed Claude Bernard in 1878 as 
]U'o lessor of Expeiimental .Medicine in the Clollege de 
.Fiance, and he ixunained there till his death, which 
occurred on 2iid April 1894. Brown- Seqiiard was a 
bold investigator who did not shrink' from tiying daring 
exfjeriinents even on his own person, and in drawiiig 
inferences from his results he seemed to be gifted with a 
sort of prophetic instinct which enabled him to rrach 
i^prrect conclusions hof(.)re they were warraiited by actUally 
ascertained fa,cts. His revseaiches, which are contained in 
al )out 500 essays and papers, some written in French and 
some in English, cover a wide range, but are especially^ 
concerned with, tlie physiology and pathology of the 
nervous .system. Towards the end of his life he gained 
. a certain notorLcty among pcojde who wmiild otherwise 
Iiu.V(.r taken no inter(\sfc in his work, by his advocacy of the 
suhciititncons inj(mtion of orehitic .substance for the treat- 
ment of nervous disorders. In tliis particular case the 
henefieial effects of the method arc open to question, but 
in other apjdications, e.r/., the administration of tliyroid 
in luyxcedema, good results have been obtained by' the 
system of orgauotlierapyy which is foumled on the doctrines 
he held respecting tlie impjortance. of tlie internal secre- 
tions of certain organs and their reabsorption into the 
drcitlation. 

’* '"^Br 0 wsis©Osj Orestes AiJgystys (1803- 
1870), American theological, pliilo.sophicai, and sociological 
waiter, mis born in Stockbridge, Vermont, 16th Septuxiber 
1803. Having spent some time in active religious, refer- 
inatory, and political (Democratic) work in the interior of 
New, . York State, Browmson removed to Che].sea, near 
-Bb.stonj Massachusetts, and at once made himself felt in 
the movcinonts then agitating New^ England, which, 
between . 1 830 and 1850, “was stirred by discusBions per- 
taining ' to , unitaaianism, transcendentali sm, spiritualism, 


active 


a Presbyterian, a 
becoming a Boman 


(Jatliolic in 1841, and so remaining, though the questiou 
of the orthodoxy of his wiu tings w'as at one time sub- 
mitted. to a. cardinal by the Pope. In his philosopirv 
Browmson wars a more or le.ss independent follow'er of 
Comte for a time, ajid of Cousin, wlio praised him ; he 
may be said to liave taught a. modiffed iutuitionalism. 
In his sciiemes for social reform he was a.t tirst a student 
of Bobert Owen, until liivS later views led him to aceei)t 
Poinan Catholicism. His first (piarterly wa.s followed, ]ii 
1844, by' IJ/VfO/f soils Qua.rterhj Jiovlev}^ in which lie 
expressed his opinions on many' tlieme.s until it.s siis|.»cn~ 
sion in 18(,)4, ami after its revix'al for a brief period in 
J873. Of bis mimerons publications in book form, tlit'- 
chief d.nnng his lifetime were CJharles Elivood^ o/r The 
lufiild Cotirerk'd (184i.), autobiographical), and The 
A/ziei'icaii .Rejoihlic : Its CoviitUvtion^ Tendenvics, and 
Destiny (1865), in w’hich he based government on etliics, 
declaring the national existence to be a moral and e^’en a 
theocratic entity, not depending for validity ujion the 
.sovereignty of the ])tx>p]e. After his death his son, Henr\' 
F. Brownson, collected and published his various politicai, 
religious, ifiulosojhical, scientific and literaryr writings, in 
no le.ss tliaii twenty octavo voliiine.s (Detroit, 1883-87), of 
which a condenseAl summary ajipeared in a single volume, 
also prepiared by his son, entitled Literary and. Pol/Uica! 
Views (New York, 1893). Brownson died in Detroit,, 
Miehigan, 17th April 1876. 


capital of Cameron county, Texas, 
IT.S. A., situated near the southern point of the state, tm 
the Eio Grande, a fewmniles above its rnoutb, and opposite 
Matainoras in .Mexico, It i.s on the Itio (Iraiide raihrayy 
by which it is connected wvith Isabel on the coast. It lias 
some river traffic, and a large trade wiith Mexico. Po|jn- 
lation (1880), 4938 ; (1890); 6134 ; (1900), 6305. 

■ BrOXburili a; mining and inanufactiiring town ami 
railway statical of Linlithgowshire, Scotland, on the Union 
Canal, 11-| miles lY. of Edinbm*gh by road. It is the 
centre of the Scottish shale oil trade. There is a public 
hall, with reading-room. Population (1881), 3066 ; (4901) 
627'0. . " ■ ' . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■' 

. Bruajfii a towa.i in, the arrondi3.sement of Betlnme. 
department of Pas-de-Calais, France, on the Law-e, an 
affluent of the Lys, 16 miles in direct line N AY. of Arras, 
with station on the railway from Lens to St, Pol It is- 
situated in a rich coal-mining district. Population ( 1886),, 
5052; (1901), 7095. 

Bmcllg MaJC (1838 ), German musical com- 

poser, son of a city^ oifieial and graiulson of the fanmns. 
Evangelical cleric, Dr Christian Bruch, w^as born at ^ 
Cologne, 6th January 1838. Fimn his iriotbei- (nA 
Alinenrader), a well-known musician of her time, he learnt 
the elements of music, but under Breideiistein he made 
his first serious effort at conipositiou at the age of fourteen 
by the production of a .symiphony. In 1853 Bruch gained 
the Mozart Stipendium of 400 gulden per annum for four 
y^ear,s at Frankfort-on-Main, and for the following few yeans 
studied under Hiller, Beineeke, and Ereiiiumg. >Siilxse“' 
queutly he lived from 1858 to 1861 as pianoforte teacher 
at Cologne, in which city his lir.st opera (in one act), 
Nc?i<3r.-, List mid liaehe^ wvas produced in 1858. On ^ 
Ms fathor^s death, in 1861, Bruch began a tour of. ■ 
study at Berlin, Leipzig, Vienna, Munich, Dresden, and 
Mannheim, whore his opera Ljordei wus brought out in ^ 
1863. At Mannheim he lived till 1864, and there he ' ^ 
wi’ote some of his be.st- known works, inchiding the ' 
beautiful Frithjof, After a further period of travel- he ’ 
became musical-director at Coblenz (1865-67), HoLkapelb . 

L wT>rtfr» lilt! * hi^ first viblxn ■ 
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concerto and two syinplioiiies coiiiposed at Souders- 

baiiBen. After five yearB at Bonn (IST3-T8), during 
which lie made two visits to England, Brueli, iii ISTS, 
succeeded Stockbauseii as conductor f)f tlie Stern Glioral 
Union; in 1880 Bene'dict at the lAverpool Philharmonic; 
in 1892 von Her^iogeiiberg jit the Berlin Ilochsclnile. In 
1893 lie was given the honorary degree of Mus. Doc. by 
Cambridge University. I^i'ax Bruch has -written in aliaost 
everv conceivable musical foiirij invariably vdtli straight- 
forward lionest simplicity of die>ign. He has a gift ot 
refined melody beyond tlie common, Iris iiielodieB being 
broad and vSixave and often exce[vii<jnally lieautifuL 

a town of Uennany, grand-duchy of 
Baden, 20 miles by rail B. of ifeidel])c-rg. It has a tech- 
nical school, a prison constructed on the single-cell system, 
a gaol for female prisoners, and maiiufaeiures of niaclrinery, 
paper, soap, beer, kc. Popiilation ( 1 b85), 11,662 ; (1895), 
12.614: (1900), 13,567. 


12,614; (1900), 13,567. 

(Flemish, capital of the Belgian 

province of W. Flanders, 14 iuiles by rail E. of Ustend, 
at the jiinctioii of the Ghent, Ostend, and Sluys Canals. 
This delightful town is largt.d}'- \-islted for tlie sake of its 
old Iniildirigs and its art treasures. Its iincient ra,in|)art is 
levelled and turned into a promenade, and its moat is in 
large part filled up, Tlie manufacture of lace of various 
kinds employs about 12,()()0 vvoinei!, froiu 4000 to 5000 
of whom live in tlie city, ^rhei-e are also works for 
the construction of raiixvay luaierial and steam trawlers, 
briisli factories, estaldishitienrs for smoking licrring and 
other fish, and many ni.irseri,es. TJ.ie catial to Ostcial 
offers an iiiditlerent sea-road, lieeaiise G’ i(s sliallowiiess, 
sluices, and liridges. The new inarhiiiii’ xvay, intended 
to be compieted in 1902, iiicl rides a [>o]1 of call on the 
■N’o.rtii Sea at lleyst, and a canal, 26 ft. deep, running in 
a straight line, 7 miles long, to Bruges, which will then 
be an inland port (see Gaj^sals). The population, 47,961 
in 1875, had fallen to 44,501 in 1880, but since then it 
has gradually increased to 55,041 in 1900. 

See Weal'E, Ilrugeg et ses environs, 1S65 ; Sktd Brugge, Verslag 
over hei bestmi/r en den toestund van dads zaken, 1807 i'Campagrrie 
des mstalhitdom m-ariimes dc Bruges: ir porl dirsrale et U port 
inUrieiir de Bruges, 1S9S ; Bn/irfin dr soeidi: roijrde helgc de 
(doijrapMc, 1898. — I. nil FiKF. Bruges et- le 'nouvea-u mml 
mwriM/mv, (j. 

pBriig’sei^ Heimricii Ka,ri (1827-1894), 
German Egyptologist, -was tlie son of a Priissia-ii cavalry 
oilicer, and was born iii tlie lia.ri’acks at Berlin, 18tii 
February 1827. ILev earh/ irianifested a great iiiclinaticai 
to Egyptian stiidie-s, in which, though encouraged by 
Huniboldt, he was almost entirely self-tauglit. After com- 
pleting liis univer.sity course and visiting foreign museums 
he was sent to Egypt by the Prussian Uloveminent in 1853, 
and contracted an intimate iTiend.shi|>wit.h. Maiiette. On liis 
return he received an appiomtment in the Berlin Museum. 
In 1860 he was sent to Persia on a special iiiissioii under 
Baron Minutoli, travelled over the country, and aftei: Minu- 
tolis death discharged the functioiis of ambassador. In 
1864 he was consul at Cairo, in 1868 professor at Got- 
tingen, and in 1870 director of the scliGol of Egyptology, : 
lounded at Cairo by the Khedive. From this post he was 
unceremoniously dismissed in 1879 by the European con- 
trollers of the public revenues, determined to economize at 
all hazards ; and French jealousy prevented liis succeeding 
his friend Marictte at the Bouiak Museum in 1883. He 
afterwards resided principally in Germany until his death 
9ri 9th September 1894, but frequently visited Egypt, 
took part in another official mission to Persia, and organ- 
Bed an Egyptian expedition in the United iStates. Pie 
had been made a pasha by the Khedive in 1881. Pie 
Bashed his autobiography in 1894, concluding wi-tli a 


warm panegjuic upon British rule in Egypt, BragsclTs 
services to Egyptology are most important, meluding the 
standard ancient Egyptian History (1877), a geographical 
Dicaionaiy^of Ancient Egypt (1877-80); a hieroglypliic- 
deinotic Dictionary (1877-82), and numerous works on 
the inonumerits. He also published accounts of his tmvels 
in Persia and northern .Mriea. (n. q.) 

a state vsitnated in the north-west of Borneo. 
Ib has been so diminished in area since the beginning of 
the 19th century as to have become in comparison "witl:! 
tlie other states of Borneo territorially insignificant. It 
tbiiiieily inchided tlie whole of Kortiiern Borneo, Southern 
lahuvan, and stretched down the wx'st coast as far as 
bambas. Mhat remains of this once powerful sultanate 
is a triangular-shaped territoiy, the base of the triangle 
lieing represented by eighty miles of coast-liiie, and the 
two sides by the frontiers of Sarawak. Tiie area, as 
calculated by one method, is 1686 square miles ; liy 
another, 1701 square miles. In 1888 the state was 
placed under British protection. The country i.i ruled 
by ::i, sultan, with absolute powers, wliose usually good 
intentions are thwarted by ministers. The interior people 
have for centuries been subject to petty oppression, and 
there is too mucli of the old spirit left among the Malays 
to avoid acrimonious dispute and rebellion. 

The bulk of its inhabitants, who consist of Malays, 
Kadaymis, Drang Bukits, and a few Muruts, are to be 
found ill and almiit the capital — also called Bniiiei— the 
population of the city being estimated at about 15,000, 
and the pop-nlation of the whole territoiy being about 
25,000. The city is pjottily situated on the river, with , 
cleared hills in the distance, and a background of lieiglits 
clothed with niagni-ficent forest. The dwelling-liouses arc 
biidt over the river, on. slender piles obtained from the 
Mibong palm wMcli resists the action of the water for 
several years. Tliougli there are practically no ex]>orts. 
and imports, there is a certain amount of inland commerce, 
the Brunei hfalay usually eai-’niog a living as a trader 
with t.he interior tribes of Sarawak and British Nortli 
Borneo. Some of them are skilled workers of brass, and 
the Brunei women make very beautiful cloth, interwov^eii 
and embroidered with, gold thread. Sago is worked in 
Tiitong and Balait, tlie two most important rivers in. 
Brunei territoiy, but only a small quantity of rice is 
cultivated. 

The history of this aiKuent and deca 3 niig sultaiiate is of great 
interost. Briiiiei or, as it is called by the natives, Bnmi or I)ar- 
iil-Salam (city of peace), qiossesses a historic tablet of stone upon 
which, in A.n. 1221 {1804), was engraved in Malay characters j the 
genealogy of the sovereigns who have ruled over the country. The 
engraving was the work of Datu Iinaimi Ihilaib, the liigh 
priest at the thiie, who received the gernalogy from the hp^^^ of 
Merhomn Bongsa, otherwise the Sidtan Aliadiii,. vmd , Bnltaii 
Keriial-ITdin, who ordered this record of their forefatlieiy to be 
written. This stone tablet now : stands on the tomb ot Siiltati 
Mahonimed Jemal-nl-Alam at tlie ioot of Panggal lull, in tlie eity of 
Brunei. The Selesilah, or Bookof Deseent, is kept in the palace by 
the pix'sent sultan: The other he are also kept in ; 

the siiltaiits palace, and which descend to each sixltaii in turn, are 
the 1' Kobab Fiigam ’’:(two royal drums) ftoin Joliorq pd M 
Kabaii, and the- “ Gun ta Alaniat” (beilsj, the gift yt Sultan 
Balikei of Joliore or Malacca. The firet sultan of .Brunei was A.Iak - 
ber-Tataj who was pxobablv of Bisaja stock, and who governed the 
I country heibre the introduction (A' Ham, in the 15th century. 
He assumed the name of Mahonimed on his conversion to Islam, 
wliich was brought about duniig a visit to the Malay j)eiii.iisula. 
Brunei, at this time, wns a dependency of Meiijapahit (Java), and 
paid a yearly tribute of a jar of areca juice obtai.iU'd I’roui the .young 
green nuts of the areca palm, and of no monetary value. The 
Hindu kingdom of Menjapahitwas destroyed by the Mahoimnedans 
ill 1478, and Bnmei is mentioned in the history of Java as one of 
the coii'ntries conquered by Adaya Mingrat, the gciieval of Angka 
Wijaya. Sultan Mahommed’s only child was a daughter. His 
brother Akhined married the daughter of Ong Chum Pmg, a 
Chinese officer said to have been sent bv his emperor to obtain a 
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jewel from mount Kioa Balii in North BomeOj and was the 
successor of Sultan Mahoiiuiied in the sovereignty^ of Bninin,. 
He was siictceeded by Sultan Berkat, an Arab Serit ot high rank, 
from the country of Taif m Arabia, who liad inarneci bill (an 
Akhined’s only child. Sultan Borlcat built a niosc{iie and enforced 
Mahoimiiedaii law, and witli the assistance of the Chinese built the 
stone 'Wall, by sinking forty jimks filled with rock, ^across the moiitli 
of the Brunei river, between the islands ol Ivaya Orang and 
Chermin, wliioli is still in existence. This work was completed 
before tlie anival of Pigafotta in. lo21. In the reign of Sultan 
Biilkeiah Magellan’s SRiiadrori anchored off the inoirth of .l>ruuei 
liver in August l.o21, and .Pigafetta makes inentioii of tlie splendid 
court and'^tlie imperial loagnificence of the Bonieo capital. 
Sultan Buikeiali was otlierwise known as Nakoda Ragam, and ivas 
the oTcat w'ai’rior of Brunei w'lio voyaged to Java, Ivlalaccii, Luzon, 
andlll round tlie coast of Borneo. His tomb, wliieli is handsomely 
built of stone, is still to be scon in Branei, and is coustaiitly 
visited by Miibtys, ivlio leave money and varioiis articles on the 
tomb as oiforing's to hi.s nieinoi^. Otliers, again, coino and take 
away anything they can find, which tlioy keep as clutriiis and 
mementos. Tlie Spanianks captured Brunei in loSO, the reigning 
sultan and liis court retiring to Suai in tlie Barain district. The 
iiia'‘ader 3 ivere compelled to evacuate tlie place, hoivever, in conse-* 
quenee of tlie heiivy losses they sustained in the numerous attempts 
made for its recovery. The golden age of .Brunei ivas nevertheless 
at an end, and there is little iiiore of striking importance to record. 
Bfoputed successions ami uivil W'ar, maladministration and the 
untrustwortliiness of tlie Malay character, caused a steady decline 
ill prosperity. The East India Company started a factory in tlie 
town in tlieTSth centurj, hut coimiierce had already decayed and 
the establisliiiient was abaiido,ned. In the early part of the lOlli 
century Branei iviis hut a resort for pirates and a market for tlie 
slave trade. .During the ’forties Adiniral (tlien Captain) Iveppel 
and other officers of the British navy suppressed piracy in the 
neighbourhood, Sarawali ivas handed over to Raja Broolce, and, 
after the capture and temporary occupation of Brunei by Sir 
Thomas Ooi-hraiie, Labiian ivas ceded to the British enqiire. 'From 
tliis island it has always been possilde to clieck. tlie designs of tlie 
townspeople, and of late yem.’S a consul lias been .stationed there 
to watch ailairs. Nov’aday.s the political consecjueiice of Brunei 
largely arises fToni the existence there of valuable seams of coal, 
leased to the Sarawak Goveniinent, W'hich may in the futiii'e prove 
of great commercial importance. 

Bry rseti6:r©, Ferdinasid (184:9—- — ), French 
critic and man of letters, was born at Toulon, 19tli July 
184:9. After attending a scdiool at Marseilles, lie proceeded 
to Paris, and studied at tlie Lycee Louis -ie- Grand. 
Desiring to follow the profession of teaching, he entered 
for examination at the &ole Normale siiperieiire, but 
failed, and the outbreak of wvar in 1870 debarred Mm 
from a second attempt. Having but small means, he 
turned his attention to private tuition, and at the same 
time tried Ms hand at literary criticism. After the 
publication of successful artic].e,s in the .Revm Blsue^ he 
became connected with the lieviie iUb Deux Mondes. first 
as contributor, then, as secreta.Ty and sub-editor, and 
finally as principal editor. In 1886 he tvas appjointed 
professor of French language and literature at the Lcole 
Normale, a singular honour for one who had not piassed 
through the aeadeniic mill * and later he presided with 
distinction over various at the Sorbonne and 

elsewhere. He was decorated with the Legion of Honour 
in 1887, and became a member of the Academy in 1893. 
The published w^'orks of A£, Brunetiere consist entirely of 
reprinted piapers and lectures. They include five series 
of essays on French history and literature (1880-87), Le 
RoimM WatuvQlute (1883), Hutoire ei LiUeratnre^ three 
series (1884-86), Qm8tiwi& de Critique (1888), and a 
second series (1890). The first volume of DJ^vokition de 
Genres dam l^JIistoire de ki LitUraiure^ lectures in ■which 
a lorrnal classification, founded on the Darwinian theory, 
is applied to the phenomena of literature, appeared in 
1890 ; and his latest works include a series of studies 
on the evolution of French lyrical pioetry during the 
19th century, and various pamphlets of a polemical 
natum dealing wdth questions of education, science, and 
religion. M. Brunetifere is strictly orthodox, and his 
piolitical sympathies are in the main reactionary. He 


possesses two prime qualifications of a great critic, vast 
erudition and unfliiichiiig courage. His mind is closely 
logical and intensely accurate, and he rarely makes a trip 
in the wide field of study over wLicli it ranges. The 
most honest, if not the most impartial, of iiiagisterial 
w^riters, he has a liatred of the unreal, and a contempt for 
the trivial : nobody is more merciless tow^ards those who 
afiect effete and decadent literary forms, or maintain a 
vicious standard of art. On the other hand, his intoler- 
ance, his sledge-liammer methods of attack, and a certain 
dry pedantry, have alienated the sympathies of many who 
recognize the remarkable qualities of his iniiid. The 
application of uniYersa.1 principles to every que.stioii of 
letters is a clieck to dllettmUe habits of thought, but it is 
apt to detain the critic in a somewhat narrow and dusty 
path. M. Bnmetiere’s iiiiiuence, how’ever, cannot be dis- 
puted, and it is in the main thoroughly sound and 
wdiolesoine. 

Bfiiiillili (Czech, Ikno)^ the capital of the Aix.strian 
margraviate and crowm-land of Moravia. It has a .special 
charter and is the seat of the district of the same name 
(consisting of the environs, with a population in 1900 of 
132,4:80, chiefly Czech), as well as of the Diet and pro- 
vincial authorities and. of the provincial liigli court of justice 
for Aloravia and Austrian Silesia. Population in 1880, 
82,600; in 1890, 94:, 462— 69 per cent. of whom areGerman 
and 31 per cent. Czech, a reversal of the proportions pre- 
vailing throughout tlie crow^n-land. Population in 1900, 
109,346, chiefly Ftoman Catholic, with exception of about 
7 ‘5 per cent. Jews and 2 per cent. Protestants. There is a 
garrison of 4548. Its educational institutions include, in 
addition to the theological seiiii].iary and the polytechnic, 11 
upper and lower gymnasia and high schools (6 German and 
5 Czech), 13 coiitimiation and technical schools, 6 inter- 
mediate, 34 elementary, and 17 muDieipal kindergarten 
scliools. Briinii, which is sometimes styled ‘‘the Austrian 
Alanchester,'’ is the most purely industrial towni of the 
monarchy. It has latterly maintained its position, with- 
out anj^ marked alteration in. the character of its produc- 
tion. I'fcs main industries are 'woollen manufactures and 
more particularly cloth, leather, the machinery required 
in the textile factories, brewdng, distilling and inilling, 
and the production of sugar, oil, gloves, and hardware. 
The workers enjoy a com|:>arativeiy ]iig].i degree of pro- 
sperity. Five raihvay lines toiicli at Briiiin, which has 
a very good connexion wdtli Yienna. Suhiirbaii traffic 
is promoted by steam tramways and omnibiises. The 
fortifications of the old to'wn have now" been entirely re- 
moved, giving place to handsome gardens and w"ell-l)iiilt 
streets. The numerous newMmildings in Bniim in chide 
the hail of the provincial Diet, a theatre, an industrial 
museum, the polytechnic, the German gymnasium, the 
Slav assembly rooms, and the German club. The racial 
antipathies are much less violent hi Briinn than they are 
in Prague, although the same political and national diiier- 
ences prevail. There is a movement in favour of the re- 
estabhshment of a Aloravian university in the towm, but 
the Germans and Czechs cannot agree as to the language 
of instruction. 

See Haxak, Die Kdiiigliche Lamdes-Eaupistadt Briinn und die 
Umgehung (Briinn, 1880), and w^oiks in German hy iVElveet, Neu- 
Briinn^ wie es entstanden ist (Briinn, 1889), Deutsch, and Teauten- 
BEEGEE. O'N.) 

_ Brunnow^ Franz Friedricli Ernst ( 1821 - 

1891), German astronomer, was horn in Beiiin on 18th 
November 1821. Betw^een the ages of eight and eighteen 
he attended the Friedrich -lYilhelm Gymnasium. In 
1839 he entered Berlin University, wffiere he attended 
lectures in mathematics, astronomy, and physics; chemistry, 
philosophy, and philology also occupying his attention. 










After graduating as Ph.D. in lUS lie took an active part for 19,508 Roman Oatbolics, the people belong almost 
in astronomical work at the Berlin Oiiservatory, tinder entirely to the Lntlieran eliurdi. The emigrants decreased 
the direction of the celebrated Encke, contributing nnmer- from 333 in 1892 to 112 in 1899. Of tbcTbirtbs annually 
ous important papers on tlie orbits^ of comets and minor 10 to 11 per cent, are illegitimate. The total nmnber of 
planets to the Asfronomuche JacimcMen.. In 1847 he farms in 1895 was 58,0R1., of which 38.901, or 67 per 
was appointed director of the Diissoldorf Observatory, cent., were each less than 24 acres, 13,929 were between 

During his tenure of Diis post lie published his well-known 24 and 25 acres, 5080 betwe^ui 25 and 250 acres, and 181 

Mmnoire siir la comhe elMpl^Kim de De Fico, for which lie exceeded 250 acres. In 1897 the live stock embraced 
received tlie gold medal of tJie Amsterdam Academy. In 157,931 pigs, 149,149 slieep, 120,798 cattle, and 33,170 
1851 he succeeded Galle as first assistant at tlie Berlin horses. Tlie mines produced in the same ytur 1,057,192 
Observatory. While occupying tliis position he computed tons of lignite, valued at £158,550 ; 108,5(32 tons of iron, 
his tables of the minor planet Flora, which were followed valued at £10.800 ; 21,580 t(ms of potassium salts, valued 
in 1859 and 1869 by tables of two other minor planets, at £148,850; or, in all, 1,187,274 tons of the value of 
Victoria and Iris. In 1854 he accepted the post of £318,200 (£442,550 in 1898). Tlierc were also mined 
director of the new oli-wnu^iit'ory of Ann A:d)or, Mic^ 44,262 tons of asphalt, valued at £12,65(1 The pro- 

D.fe.A. Hei’e lie piiljlished tor wStvtral years a jourinii diice of the turnaces consisted of 26,285 tons of iron, 

entitled Astrojimmcal JFolices. In 1860 he went, as valued at £71,200, and 16,499 tons of sulphuric 
associate director of the observatory, to Albany, N.I., acid. In 1898-99 the sugar factories aiidreliueriesprc)- 
whence he continued to issue his but dueed 91,942 tons of sugar; the breweries, 13,530,000 

in 1861 he returned to 5Iichigan, ajid threw himBclf with gallons of beer; and the 'distilleries (1897) 375,850 
vigour into the work of studying the astronomical and gallons of pure alcoliol The duchy had 303 miles of 
physical constants of^the ohsenutory and tlie instrninents railway in 1898. As reformed bylaws of 1888 and 1899, 
it possessed. In I860 lie resigned tiie directorship of tlie the legislative assembly now consists of 48 inenibers, thus 
Ann Arbor Observatory and returned to Gennany, but elected by indirect voting — 15 by the large towris, 15 l:y 
tliree years later, on the death of Sir \4. R, Hamilton, he the country conmiuneB, and 18 by the learned professionB, 
accepted the jiost of Andrews professor of astrononiy in the clergy, ]andcuvii{;n,\s, riiaiuifactiirei's, and those wl 1,0 are 
theUniversLty of Dulilin and Astronomer Royal of Ireland, assessed highest for mcome-tax. The assembly meets 
The first task he undertook at the Dublin Observatory eveiy two years, and tlie representatives sit for four years, 
was the erection of an equatorial telescope to carry tire The public revenue for the year 1900-01 was estimated 
hue object-glass which had been presented to the university at £787,500, and the public expenditure at £808,150. In 
l)y Sir James South. On the completion of this instru- addition to this the duke had a civil list of £180,630, 
ment lie coinineiiced liis important researches on stellar derivable from domains, forests, Ac. ; and tlicre was 
parallax. The first, second, and third parts of the a special budget of £70,460, devoted tij religion and 
Aslronmndcal ObservaMom imd JAeseo/rches made at Dunsm/c education. The public debt, of which 80 per cent, was 
contain the results of these labours, and include discussions incurred for the construction of railways, ainomdnd in 
of the distances of the stars a Lyrac, 0- Draconis, Groom- 1899 to £913,317. The couMbution to the imperial 
Iwidge 1830, 85 Pegasi, and Bradley 3077, and of the excdiequer was fixnid at £218,675 in 19 
planetary iiehula H. iv. 37. In 1873 the observatory, on 

Dr Briiunow’s recommendation, was provided with a first- BruUSWiCtesj a town of Germany, capital of the 
class transit-circle whieli, with his usual thoroughness, he duchy, 53 miles W. by H. from Magdeburg by the rail- 


proceeded to test as a preliiiiinary to commencing an 
extended programme of wa:)rk with it, luit iu the follow- 
ing year, in consequence of failing health and eyesight, 
he resigned the post and retired to Basel. In 1880 he 
removed to Vevey, and in 1889 to Heidelberg, where he 
died on 20th August 1891. It was during his residence 
at Diisseldorf that he composed his LelhrbmJi dev Sphdr- 
tschen Astrormme, on wliicli, more perhaps than on any 
of his other works, his roputafcion ivill rest. Its import- 
ance was immediately recognized in Germany and other 
countries. In 1860 Part I. w’as translated into English 
by Main, the EadclifFe Observer at Oxford; in 1865 an 
English translation of the whole work by Brunnow him- 
self appeared ; while the fact that it reached a fourth 
edition, and has also been translated into French, Russian, 
Italian, and )Spanisli, proves lio’w widely its value has 
been appreciated. (a, a. ha) 

a seaport town of Prussia, province 
of Schleswig-Holstein, on the N. bank of the Elbe, 60 miles 
■N.W. from Hamburg. It is the W. extremity of the Horth- 
Sea-Baltic Canal, which is closed at that end by double 
locks, estimated to have cost £771,750. Hero also are an 
inner harbour, 1640 feet long and 656 feet wide, a coaling 
station, and a small harbour for the tugs and other vessels 
belonging to the canal company. Population (1900), 2151. 




Brunswick (German, Braumckioelg), a duchy 
area, 1424 sq. miles; population (1885) 
3/2,452, (1895) 434,213, of whom 215,772 were males 
and 21 8,441 females ; density, 304*9 to the sq. mile. Excejat 


way to Hanover. 51ost of the principal churches have : 
been restored since 1895 — the cathedral iu 1891-92, 
St PeteFs in 1888-92, Bt Martiids in 1897-99, St 
Catherine’s in , 188 7 -90, Bt Magnus in 1877, and Bt 
Andreas in 1899 onwards. Arnongst the new'- seculaiAuiild- 
ings the first place is claimed by tlie doeal museiinu built 
in 1883-87, in which are preserved the pictures colletAed 
by Duke Anthony ITlrich of Bninswick-Wolferihuttel, 
a collection especially valuable for it.s Dutch canvases ; 
it also contains collections of jewellery and Italian majolica. 
Other edifices are the post oflice (1878-81) ; synagogue 
(1875); the new town house, an Early Gothic sandstone 
structure (1896-99) ; and the technical high school, an. 
Italian Renaissance building of 1877, futiiishmg qiiarters 
for the Caroline College, and for various scientific collec- 
tions. Brunswick also possesses the Dankwarderode, a 
two-storeyed Romanesque building put up in 1884 on the 
site of part of the ancient citadel of the same name, wdileh 
ivas destroyed by fire in 1873 ; two tmvn halls, one con- 
taming a picture gallery, tlie other the municipal archives 
and munieipai library ; the municipal museuni, in the old 
town house since 1899 ; the national museum ; an anatomical 
museum ; botanical gardens ; and several parka ; teachers’ 
seminaries, deaf and dumb and blind asylums; and a 
national schooi of arboriculture. Her should the many 
fine old houses he overlooked. Tliere are also several 
inonuineiits, the principal being those erected to Henry 
the Lion, a bronze fountain (1874) ; to the mathematician 
Gauss (1880), who was born here in 1777 (died 1855) ; to 
Les.sing, by Rietschel (1853), Lessing having died here iu 



jewel from momit Kioa Balii in I^orth Borneo, and was tlie 
sueeessoi’ of Snltaii Malioinmed in tlie sov<nnignty ,of .Brunei, 
lie was succeeded by Sultan Berkat, an Arab Serif oi higli rank, 
i’rom tlie country of Taif in Arabia, wlio iiad iiianied Sultan 
Akiniied’s only cliild. Sultan Be-rkat Iviiiit a masque and entorced 
Maliomnicdan law, and witli tbe assistance of the Cliinese built the 
stoue •wall, ly sinking forty junks tilled 'witl'i rock across tlie nioiitli 
of the Brunei river, between the islands of Kaya Orang and 
Ohenniii, which is still in existence. Tliis wort: nam completed 
lie fore the arrival of Pigafetta in 1521. In the reign ot Sultan 
Bulkeiah Magellan’s sc[viadron anchoivd off the nionth of Brunei 
river in August 1521, and Pigalntta makes iiicution of tlie splendid 
court and '" tlie imperial in'agniiieeiice of tlie .Borneo ca};iital. 
Sultan Bulkeiah \wis otherwise kiiown as Nakoda Ragarn, and 'was 
the great warrior of Bnmei wlio voyaged to Java, Malacca, Luzon, 
and all rouixd the coast of Borneo- His tonili, wliicli is liandsoinely 
built of stone, is still to be seen in Brunei, and is constantly 
visited by Malays, who leave money and vaiious articles on the 
toiub as ollerings to his rncinory. Others, again, come and take 
away anything they can find, wlii.cii they keep as cliarnis and 
mementos. Tlie Spaniards eapl iired Bniiiei in 1.580, the reigning 
sultan and his court retiring to Suai in the Baram district. The 
invaders were eornpelled to evaeiiate the place, liowever, in conse- 
ipienee of tlie heavy losses they snataiiied in the numerous attempts 
made for its recovery. The golden age of Brunei was nevertheless 
at an end, and tliere is little more of 'toking importance to record. 
.Disputed successions and civil war, maladiiiinistratioii and the 
: uirtnistworthincss of the Malay cliaractcr, caused a steady decline 
in prosperity. The East India Oompany started a factory in the 
town in the 18th century, but commerce had already decayed and 
the estahlishment was abandoned. In the early pai.-t of the 19th 
century Brunei was but a resort for pirates aiid a market tor the 
slave trade. During the forties Admiral (then Captain) Keppel 
and other officers of tlie British, navy siip|)xessed piracy in the 
neighboui'hood. Sarawak was handed over to Ihija Brooke, and, 
after the cax>ture and temporary occiqiatioii of Brunei by Sir 
Thomas Ooeliraue, Labiian was ceded to tlie British empire. From 
this island it has always lieen po.ssible to check tlie designs of the 
townspeople, and of late years a eoiisul has been stationed there 
to watch aifairs. ISFoivadays tlie political consequence of Brunei 
largely arises from tlie existence there of valuable seams of coal, 
leased to the Savaavak G-overmiient, whicli may in the futme prove 
of great commercial inqiortaTice, 

Brunetiereg Ferdiiia.nd (1849—), French 
critic and man of letters, was Lorn at Toulon, 19th July 
1 849. After attending a school at Marseilles, he proceeded 
to Paris, and .studied at the Lycie Louis- le-Glrand. 
Desiring to follow the profession of teaching, he entered 
fur exauiination at the fecole ]Srorrnaie siiperieiire, but 
failed, and the outbreak of war in 1870 debarred him 
from a second attempt. Having but small means, he 
turned his attention to private tuition, and at the same 
time tried his hand at literary criticism. After the 
puljlication of .successful article>s in the Me'inie Bleue^ he 
became connected with the Eevtm 'de8 Deux Mondes^ first 
as contributor, then, as secretary and sub-editor, and 
finally as principal editor. In 1886 ha was appointed 
professor of Prench language and literature at the .Ecole 
JS'orinale, a singular honour for one who had not passed 
through the academic mill; and later he presided with 
distinction over various contmiices at the Sorboime and 
•elsewhere. He was decorated ■with the Legion of Honour 
in 1887, and became a member of the Academy in 1893. 
The published works of M. Brunetiibre consist entirely of 
Texu'inted laapers and lectures. They include five series 
of essays on French history and literature (1880-87X Le 
Eoman Naturalute Histoire et. Litteraturey three 

series (1884-86), QmsUons de Critique (1888), and a 
second series (18 90). The iiivst volume of US volution de 
Genres dans V Histoire de la LiUeratm% lectures in %vhich 
a formal classification, founded on the Darwinian theory, 
is applied to the phenomena of literature, appeared in 
1890 ; and his latest works include a series of studies 
on the evolution of French lyrical poetry during the 
19th century, and various pamphlets of a polemical 
nature dealing with questions of education, science, and 
religion. M. Bmneti^re is strictly orthodox, and his 
political sympathies are in the inain reactionary. He 


possesses two prime qualifications of a great critic, vast 
eruditiGii and uriiiinclimg courage. His mind is closely 
logical and intensely accurate, and he rarely •makes a trip 
in the -wide held of study over which it ranges. The 
most lionest, if not the most impartial, of inagisterial 
writers, he has a hatred of the unreal, and a contempt for 
the trivial : nobody is more merciless towards those who 
affect effete and decadent literary forms, or maintain a 
vicious standard of art. 0.11 the other hand, his intoler- 
ance, his sledge-hammer methods of attack, and a certain 
dry pedantry, have alienated the sympathies of many vzho 
recogaiize the remarkable qualities of his mind. Tlie 
application of universal principles to every que.stion of 
letters is a check to dilettmM habits of thought, but it is 
apt to detain the critic in a somewhat narrow and dusty 
path. M. Brunetiereks inffuence, howev'er, cannot be dis- 
]iuted, and it is in the main thoroughly sound and 
wholesome. 

Bril fin (Czech, Brm)\ the capital of the Austrian 
margraviate and crown-land of Moravia. It has a special 
charter and is the seat of the district of the same name 
! (consisting of the environs, with a population in 1900 of 
132,4:80, chiefly Czech), as well as of the Diet and pro- 
vincial authorities and of the provincial high court of justice 
for Moravia and Austrian Silesia. Population in 1880, 
82,660; in 1890, 94,462 — 69 per cent. of whom areGerman 
and 31 ]:>er cent. Czech, a reversal of tlie proportions pre- 
vailing throughout the crowm-land. Population in 1900, 
109,346, chiefly Homan Catholic, wd-fh exception of about 
I'D per cent. Jews and 2 per cent. Protestants. There is a 
garrison of 4548. Its educational institutioiis include, in 
addition to the theological seminary and the polyteclinic, 1 1 
U]:»per and lower gymnasia and liigh schools (6 German and 
6 Czech), 13 continuation and technical schools, 6 inter- 
mediate, 34 elementary, and 17 municipal kindergarten 
schools. Briinn, -which is sometimes styled ‘Hhe Austrian 
Manchester,'^ is the most purely industrial town of the 
inona3.’chy. It has latterl}’' maintained its position, with- 
out any marked alteration in the cliaraeter of its produc- 
tion. Its main industries are woollen manufactures and 
more particularly clotli, leather, the machinery required 
in the textile factories, brewing, distilling and inilii,ng, 
and the production of sugar, oil, gloves, and hardware. 
The workers enjoy a comparatively high degree of pro- 
sperity. Five railway lines touch at Briinn, wiiicli has 
a very good connexion with Vieima. Suburban traffic 
is promoted by steam tramways and omnibuses. The 
fortifications of the old towm have now been entirely re- 
moved, giving place to handsome gardens and we.ll-buiit 
streets. The numerous new buildings in Briiim include 
the hall of the provincial Diet, a theatre, an industrial 
museum, the polytechnic, the German gymnasium, the 
Slav assembly rooms, and the German club. The racial 
antipathies are much less violent in Briinn than they are 
in Prague, although the same political and national differ- 
ences prevail. There is a movement in favour of the re- 
establishment of a Moravian university in the tov/n, but 
the Germans and Czechs cannot agree as to tlie language 
of instruction. 

See Han AK, Die Kmigticlie Landes- Eauptstadt Briinn und dk 
18S0), and works in German by iVElveiit, Neu- 
Briinn^ wie es entstanden ist (Briinn, 1889), Deutsch, and TiiAirj'Ei'T- 
BEEGER. (.E. O'N.) 

;; BrynnoWp Franz Friedrieii Ernst.(i,B2i- 
1891), German astronomer, was born in Berlin on 18th 
November 1821. Betv^een the ages of eight and eighteen 
he attended the Friedrich -Wilhelm Gymnasium. In 
1839 he entered Berlin University, whore he attended 
lectures in mathematics, astronomy, and physics; chemistry, 
philosophy, and philology also occupying his attention. 
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After graduating as PlnD. in 1843 lie took an active part | 
iu astronomical work at tlie Berlin Observatoiy, under | 
the direction of tlie celebrated Encke, contributing immer- ' 
ous important parpers on tlie orliits of comets and minor 
planets to tlie Astronomische NdchrkHen,. In 1847 be 
was appointed director of the Diisselcloil Observatory, 
During his tenure of this post lie published his welbkiiown 
Mmmre mr la cornete elliptique de Be FAo, for which lie 
received the gold medal of the Amsterdam Academy. In 
1851 he succeeded (iaile as iirst assistant at tlie Berlin 
Observatory. Wliile occupying this position lie computed 
his tables of the minor planet Florti, which were followed 
ill 1859 and 1869 by tables of two other minor planets, 
Yictoria and Iris, In 1854 he accepted the post of 
iliroctor of the new observatory of Ann Arbor, Micliigaii, 
IJ.S.A. Here he published for several years a journal 
entitled Astroiiommil I^otkm, In 1860 he went, as 
associate director of the observatory, to Albany, N.Y., 
whence he continued to issue liis Aatronoirdcal Natices ; but 
in 1861 he returned to Michigan, and threw liimself with 
vigour into the work of studying the astronomical and 
jihysical constants of the observatory and the instruments 
it possessed. In 1863 he resigned the directorship of tlie 
Ann Arbor Oliservatory and returned to Germany, but 
three years later, on the death of Sir W. E. Hamilton, be 
accepted the post of Andrews pjrofessor of astronomy in 
tlie University of Dnldin and Astronomer Eoyal of Ireland. 
The ‘first ta,sk ho undertook at tlie Dublin Observatory 
was the erection of an equatorial tclesco|.)e to carry the 
fine object-glass wliicli had lieen pi’osenteil to the imiversity 
liV Sir Janies Soiitli. On tlie eompleticm of this instru- ^ 
merit lie commenced his important research.e.s on stellar i 
jiarallax. The first, second, and third parts of the ' 
Adr(ytiomkal OhseriKitioiu wad Besearckes made at D-mimilc ' 
contain the results of these labours, and ind'ude discussions 
of the distances of the stars a Lyrm, o- Braeonis, Grooiii- 
bridge 1830, 85 Pegasi, and Bradley 3077, and of the ; 
planetary nebula H. iv. 37. In 1873 the observatory, on ; 
Dr BriinnowA recommendation, was jirovided with a iirst- ' 
class transit-circle which, 'with his usual thorougiiriess, lie i 
proceeded to test as a preliminary to commencing an 
extended programme of work witli it, but in the foilovv- 
ing year, in consequence of failing health and eyesight, 
he resigned the post and retired to Basel In 1880 lie 
removed to Vovey, and in 1889 to Heidelberg, wiiere he 
died on 20th August 1891. It vras during Ms reBidence 
at Diisseldorf that he composed his Lehrhucli der Splmr- 
ischen Astmiiouiie^ on which, more perhaps than on any 
of his otJier works, his reputation wall rest. Its iinport- 
omce wais immediately recognized in Germany and other 
countries. In 1860 Part I. -was translated into English 
by Main, the lladcliiie Observer at Oxford; in I860 an j 
English translation of the whole work Briinnow him- ' 
seif appeared ; while the fact that it reached a fourth 
edition, and has also been translated into French, Eussiaiij 
Italian, and Spanish, proves how widely its value has 
been appreciated. (a. a. 

a seaport town of Prussia, province 
of Schleswig-Holstein, on the H. bank of the Elbe, 60 miles 
W, from Hamburg. It is the W. extremity of the ISTorth- 
Sea-Baltic Canal, -which is closed at that end by double 
locks, estimated to have cost £771,750. Here also are an 
inner harbour, 1640 feet long and 656 feet wide, a coaHng 
station, and a small harboim for the tugs and other vessels 
belonging to the canal coiiqiany. Population ( i 9 00), 2 1 5 L 


Briartswick (German, Braumchioeig), a duchy 
nf Germany; area, 1424 sq. miles; population (1885) 
372,452, (1895) 434,213, of -wlioin 215,772 were males 
and 218,441 females ; density, 304*9 to the sq. mile. Except 


for 19,508 Eomaii Catholics, ‘the people belong alniost 
entirely to the Liitheran eliurch. The emigrants decreased 
from 333 in 1892 to 112 in 1899. Of the births animally 
10 to 11 per cent, are illegitiinate. The total number of 
farms in 1895 was 58,091, of •which 38,901, or 67 per 
cenfc.j were each levss than 24 acres, 13,929 were between 
24 and 25 acres, 5080 between 25 and 250 acres, and 181 
exceeded 250 acres. In 1897 the live stocJi enibraced 
157,931 pigs, 149,149 sheep, 120,798 cattle, and 33,170 
horses. The mines piodiiced in the same year 1,057,192 
tons of lignite, valued at £158,550; 1()S,5()2 tons of iron, 
valued at £1(,),800 ; 21,580 tons of potassiimi salts, valued 
at £148,851); or, in all, 1,187,274 tons of the value of 
£318,200 (£442,550 in 1898). There were also mined 
44,262 tons of asjiliait, valued at £12,650. The pro- 
duce of the furnaces consisted of 26,285 tons of iron, 
valued at £71,200, and 16,499 tons of siiljjhuric 
acid. In 1898-99 tlie sugar factories and reiineries pro- 
duced 91,942 tons of sugar ; the breweries, 13,530,000 
gallons of beer; and the distilleries (1897) 375,850 
gallons of pure alcohol The duchy had 303 miles of 
railway in 1898. As reformed by law^s of 188S and 1899, 
the legislative assembly now consists of 48 meinbers, tlms 
elected by indirect voting — 15 by the large towns, 15 by 
the country eonnnuiies, and 18 by the learned professions, 
the clergy, landowners, manufacturers, and tliose wlio are 
assessed highest for income-tax. The assembly meets 
every two yeai's, and the representatives sit for four years. 
The public revenue for the year 1900-01 w^as estimated 
at £787,500, and the public expenditure at £808,150. In 
addition to this the duke had a civil list of £IS()bbh}, 
derivable from domains, forests, Ac. ; and there ivas 
a speckd budget of £70,460, devoted to religion and 
education. The public debt, of which 80 per cent, was 
incurred for the construction of railways, ainounted in 
1899 to £913,317. The contribution to the im|)erial 
exchequer wws hxed at £218,675 in 1900. 

a town of Germany, capEal of the 
duchy, 53 miles \Y. by ,N’. froni j^Iagdebiirg; by the rail- 
way to Hanover. Must of tlie principal churches have 
been restored since 1895 — the cathedral in 1891-92, 
St Peter’s in 1888-92, St hlar tin’s in 1897-99, St 
Catherine’s in 1887-90, St Magnus in 1877, and Bt 
Axidreas ill 1899 omvards. Arnorigst the new^ senular biiikb 
ings the first place is claimed by the ducal museum, built 
in 1883-87, in which are preserved the pictures collected 
by Duke Anthony Ulrich of Brunswick- Wolf enbtlt tel, 
a collection especially valuable for its Dutch canvases ; 
it also contains collections of jeivellery and Italian majolica. 
Other edifices are the post office (1878-81) ; synagogue 
(1875) ; the ne'w towui house, an Early Gothic sandstone 
structure (1896-99); and the technical high school, au 
Italian Eenaissance building of 1877, furnishing quarters 
for the Caroline College, and for various scientific collec- 
tions. Brunswick also possesses the Dankivarderode, a 
two-storeyed Eomanesque building put up in 1884 on the 
site of part of tlie ancient citadel of the same name, which 
was destroyed by fire in 1873 ; two town halls, one con- 
taining a picture gallery, the other the municipal archives 
and municipal library ; the municipal museum, in the old 
town house since 1899; the national museum ; an anatomical 
museum ; botanical gardens ; and several parks ; teachers’ 
seminaries, deaf and dumb and blind asylums; and a 
national school of arboriculture. Kor should the many 
fine old houses be overlooked. There are also several 
monuments, the pirincipal being those erected to Henry 
tlie Lion, a bronze fountain (1874); to the mathematician 
Gauss (1880), wdio was born here in 1777 (died 1855); to 
Lessing, by Bietscliel (1863), Lessing having died here in 
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1781; two broiiiie equestrian statues (1S94) of Dukes 
Charles 'William and hh’ederick Wuiliaiii : a bronze monu- 
ment to Franz Abt (1S91) ; and a monument of the 
war of 1870-71. Brunswick is the seat of varied in- 
dustrieSj the most noteworthy of whicli are sugar -re- 
finingj jute -spinning, manufacture of sewing ami other 
machines, hardware, tobacco, beer, musical instruments, 
colcuirs, lacquered wares, gloves, &e., priiitiiig and publish- 
ing, distilling, and gardening. Brunswick is famous for 
its sausages, "^iioney cakes, asparagus, and Murmiie beer. 
Owing to its central situation, at the intersection of the 
great route between the middle Eliine (Frankfort) and the 
middle Elbe (Magdeburg), and that between tlamburg 
and Leipzig, it is also the seat of a very active trade. The 
musician Bj;>ohr was born here in 1 7 84 (died 1 859 ). Popula- 
tion (1885), 85,174: (1890), 101,047: (1895), 115,138; 
(1900), 128,177. ^ , 

See Brmmscktveig, cinst ivndjetzt ( Brurisw., 1897). (J. Be.) 

Briliismriekp capital of Olynn county, Georgia, 
U.S.A,, situated on Bt Simon Sound, 8 miles from the 
sea. It is a seaport of some importance, particularly in 
the exjjort of cotton, ha.s twm railways, the Southern and 
the Pliint System, and has considerable maniifactiires of 
yellow-pine lumber. Population (1880), 2891 : (1890), 
8459; (1900), 9081. 

a city of Cumberland county, Maine, 
U.S.A., on the south bank of Aiidroscoggiii river, near its 
mouth. It is the terminus of several branches of the 
hlaine Central railway. Bowdoiii College, situated, here, 
had in 1 900 (including the hledicai School of Maine), 34.- 
professors and instructor.^ and 356 students. Population 
(1880), 5384 ; (1890), 6012: (1900), 5210. 

Briiisayor Broussa, the capital of the Kliiidavendikiar 
viitiyet of Asm Minor, which includes parts of ancient 
Mysia, Bitliynia, and Phrygia, c;nd extends in a south- 
easterly direction from Pdiidania, on the Sea of Marmora, 
t{:r Aliim. Kara-hissar on the Sinyrna-Konia railway. The 
'vihiyet is one of the most important in A.sia..tic Turkey, 
has great mineral and agricultural wealth, many mineml 
springs, large forests, and valuable industries. It exports 
cereals, silk, cotton, opiiiiu, tobacco, olive oil, laeerschauin, 
boracite, cfec. The Ismid -Angora and Eskisliehr-Konia 
railmys pas.s through the province. Population of the 
province, 1,600,000 (Moslems, 1,280,000 : Christian.s, 
317,000; Jews, 3000).' 

The city stretches along the lower slopes of tlie Mysiaii Olympus 
or Keshish Dagh, oeeiipying a position above the valley of the 
Isrhiier {Odrysses) wot unlike that of Great Malvern above the vale 
of the Severn. It is divided by ravines into three quarters, and in 
the centre, on a bold terrace of rode, stood Frmcty built by Pruaias 
and long the capital of the Bitbynian kings. The prosperity of 
Prusa, under Koine, is clear from the letters of Pliny the younger. 
The inctdern town has clean .streets and. good roads made 
by Ahmed YeiMc Pasha when Vali, and it contains mosques 
and tombs of great historic and a rcM tec tural interest ; the 
more important are those of Sultans Murad I., Bayezid I., 
Muhammad I., and Murad 11., 1:360-1451, and the Ulu Jaiur. 
The mosques .show traces of Byzantine, Persian, and Arab iniliienee 
in their plan, arcliitectiiro, and decorative defails. The circular 
church of St Ellas, in which the iirst two sultans, Osman and 
Orklian, were buried, was destroyed by fire and earthquake, and I 
rebuilt by Ahmed Yefyk Pasha. There are in the town an | 
American mission and sclioolj and a British orplnmage. Silk ^ 
studs, towels, burnusi, carpets, felt prayer-carpets embroidered in i 
silk and gold, are manufactured, and tlicre are several factories in 
„ which silk is spun for export and liomo consumption. The hot 
iron and Bulphiir spring.^ near Brusa, varying in temperature from 
112° to 178* F., arc still much used. The town ia connected with 
' its port, Miulania, Ijty a railway and a road. There i.s a British 
Yiee-OohsuL Population, 75,000 (Moslems, 40,000; Christians, 
33,000 1 Jews, 2000). W. W.) 

— (1) Wire. — Bnii^ibes with tufts formed of 
. steel wire are used for cleauiug tubes ami flues of steam 
boilers, for the purpose of removing the scale formed by 
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the products of conibiistioii. Steel wire brushes are also 
used for cleaning scale from the interior surface of a 
boiler, or for removing the .sand from tlie surface of a. 
easting. Occasionally such brushes are revolved in a 
machine, for more convenient use on the article to be 
cleaned or polished. 

A novel and eHectivc use is made of a steel wire brirsli in 
utilizing it to form the active principle of what is known as 
Siiyer’,s patent elastic eluteh o,r coii])liog. Tlie apparatus is ioi 
the purjiose of coupling up or disconnecting a steam engine from 
a line of shajfiug used for transmitting power to niachineiy ; or 
it may be used for coupling an engine and dynamo together, or 
other similar purpose. Tiie chitcli consists essentially of two 
discs, tlie adjacent iaees of whicii are provided, one with a ring 
of brushes .made of tlat steel wire, tlie other witli a iiumbei' of 
iinely serrated teet;h. One of the discs is movable lotigitudinally 
on its shaft, and with the lirushes clear of the serrations, tlio 
clutch is free. On closing together, wliich may be done v ith tlie 
engine running at speed, the elasticity of tlie brush permit.s the 
motion to be imparted gradually and ■ without shock to the 
standing part, until both, rotate and are locked together. These 
clutches are veay powerful, and are capiable of transmitting as 
iimcli as 3000 liorse -power. 

(2) Ekctvk. — An apparatus for conducting the electric 
current from the stationary portiorij the field magnets, to 
the revolving part, the annature, of an electric dynamo or 
motor, is termed a ‘Mnnish.’' There are usually two brushes 
to each dynamo or motor, tiiid tliey are placed diametri- 
cally opposite, lightly touching the commutator of the 
armature. 

It is important that there should l e good iiietariic contact 
between the briislies and the commutator in order to avoir! 
.sparking, and at the same time the frictional resistance resulting 
from tlie contact must he at a ininimuiu. To eltcct tlvis resiill 
brushes aj^e variously inade. The kind of brusli, frequently used 
consists of a number of eo}.»per ^vires laid side l>y side and soldered 
together at one end, where the hriisli is held. Brushes ore also' 
made of strips of spongy eop|.ter cut like a eoiiil), whicii give a 
iiiiniber of bearing points on the commutator. Yery good results 
are obtained from brushes made of co]iper gauze wound closely 
until it takes the exterior form of a reetaiigniar block, whicii is 
held radially in a spring holder, and beiiivs at the end on the 
commutator. In place of tlie gauze block, Inird carbon blocks are 
irequently used and form the “brushes.” (g. h. ba.) 

IB S S © I S (French, Brmelles ; Flemish, JJrimei), 
capital of Belgium and of the province of Brabant, in 50'* 51 ' 
N, lat., I'" 22' E. long,, partly in the low-lying plaiu 
traversed from S. to N. by the Senne, partly on hills 
rising to tlie E, The ancient contour of the city is i.n- 
dieated, by a line of line lioiile cards occu|.)ying the jilace of 
its old fortifications. Beyond that circuit it has absorbed 
the neighbouring comniunes, b}^* the laying out on the E. 
of the Avenue Louise, leading to the Bois de ia Cambre ; 
and also o.f the Park, with the Palace dii Ciiiquantenaire, in 
which w^ere held the Exhibitions of 1880, 1888, and 1897. 
In 1900 the city was extended on the N.W., 'where the 
lands near by the canal of Wilbbroeck were annexed 'for 
the accoixmiodation of shipping establishinents. The eight 
coimiiixnes that immediately surround the city are those 
of St Josse-ten-l:7oode, Schaerbeek, and Laeken on the M. ; 
Etterbeek and Ixelles on the E. ; St Gilles on the S. ; 
xiiiderlecht and Moleiibeek-Bt-Jean on the W. These 
communes form, with Brusselsypractically one vast town, 
without visib],e sign of their several boundaries. Since 
1875 they have experienced a considerable developineiit 
from the overfiow of the population of Brussels, and 
enjoy, in fact, all the advantages of the capital without 
sharing its burdens. Thus Brussels is a spacious 
and liandsomc city, clean, healthy, and attractive to- 
visitors, more especially since several of the old quarters, 
insanitary and crowded, have given way to ’svell-aircd 
streets and sqmrres. This process of transformation dates 
from 1868, when, to remedy the constant exhalations and. 
frequent inundations of the Senne, tlie course of that river 
in its passage through the city was enclosed by a great. 
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arcb, on each side of wliicli were laid two large main 
seY^ers, into which the wliole sewage system empties itself . 
Upon these subterranean bnildings lias been constructed a 
series of inagnilicent boulevards, Ydiicli connect the Gare 
du Midi with the Gare du iN ord, and along wliicli a con- 
stant stream of tram and passenger traffic flows all day 
long and far into the night. Beginning in front of the 
Place de la Constitution, where is situated the Station du 
Midi, this ]:)roadway bears tlie names successively of the 
Boulevard dn HiLinaiit, Boulevard Anspach, Place de 
Brouekere, wliere the divides i.nto tlie Boulevard de la 
Senne (at the end of which the river issues out again into 
the o|)en), and the Boulevard dn Mord ending in front of 
tlie Place llogier, where stands the Station du Nord. 
These tlioroughfares are all distiiiguislied by tlieir elegant 
and varied arcliitecture. Running parallel to this central 
way, there has been opened the Avenue du l^lidi, which, con- 
tinued by the Rue du Midi, the Rue des Fripiers, the Place 
■de la Monuaie, and the Rue Meuva, forms a second grand 
thoroiiglifare, leading also from tlie Gare du Midi to the Gare 
•du Nord. Other grand tlioroiiglifares and new quarters have 
been opened up in diffierent paids of the city. Among tlie 
more remarluible squares and parks are the Public Park with 
its fine trees, situated betrveen the Palais du Hoi and the 
Palais de la Nation; tlie Square Frere-Orban (the old 
Place de la Societe Civile), on which has lieen erected a 
statue of M. Frere-Orljau ; the Square du Petit Sablon, 
remarkable for the group in bronze of Counts Egmont and 
IToorri, surrounded ]>y eiglit statues of personages of tlie 
16th century, and by the artistic iron railing; the Park 
Leopold, formerly the Zoological Gardens, wliither has 
been ti’ansf erred the iMusemu of Natural History, and in 
which, by jirivate subscri])tion, liave been erected the 
Biological Institutes ; the Parc du Cinquanteimire, a very 
beautiful avenue, leads to the Pare de Tervuereu, in which 
is a museum of tlie Congo ; the Bois do la Cambre, two 
miles from the Place Royale, at the extremity of the 
Avenue Louise; the squares Marie-Louise and Ambiorix; 
the Parle of St Gilles, and the Parc de Laelvcn, adjoining 
t:lie royal residence. Tiie cathedral lias been, restored, and 
the famous Hotel de Yille (loth, century) has also been com- 
pletely I’epaired, both outside and inside. On the Grande 
-Place, the i\:[aisou du E>oi ( IGtli century), its old foundations 
showing signs of giving way, was rebuilt in 1877 on its 
original plan. The old Guild-houses have likewise ex- 
perienced a restoration of their facades according to tlieir 
original aspect, and now form a curious and magnificent 
enmnlde. Since the opening of the Central Boulevard 
mmerous buildings of di\urse styles ha-^u been erected on 
both sides. In the low'er town the Nerv Exchange (1874) 
has been erected in rich ornainental Eeiiaissance, at a cost 
of -four million francs. Other buildings are the Central 
Post Office (1892), a fine edifice in Renaissance, erected on 
the site of the ancient Pfotel des Moniiaies, opposite the 
Theatre de la Monnaie ; the Communal Theatre, intended 
specialiy for the representation of Belgian pieces ; the Fish 
Halls (1883); the Halles Centrales (1874); the Marche 
Gouvert .for fruit, &c., in the Place St Gery ; tlie Palais du 
blidi, a vast structure, comprising shops, markets, and an 
industrial school: On the slope and in the upper part of 
the city are the Hotel Central des Telephones (1900), on 
t he site of the fornier Palais de Justice ; the new .Palais de 
Justice, constructed in 1868-83, from designs by Polaert, 
and costing about fifty million francs, quadrangular in 
form, covering 270,000 square feet, surmounted by a 
dome, the cu|.>ola of wdiieh is about 330 feet above the 
l»avement of the Salle des Pas Perdus. Opening into Place 
Polaert is the broad Rue de la Et%ence} in which are 
•a synagogue (1878) in the Romanesque, the Royal Con- 
•servatorium of Music (1870) in Renaissanee, the Palace 


of the Count of Flanders, the Palace of the Fine Arts 
(1880), in which are placed the gallery of old pictures 
and the gallery of sculptures, while the modern pictures, 
as also the general archives of the kingdom, a, re a-longside 
of the royal library in the old building of the picture 
gallery (Musee de Peiiitiire), and the Mtiseiim of FTatiiral 
History. In the Quartier-Leopold is tlie Musee Wiertz, 
where the paintings attract iniiumeriible visitors. Beyond 
the Park, Irehind the Palais de la Nation arid the 
Ministries, there are groups of fine buildings of recent 
construction, in wliicli are tlie offices of tlie administra- 
tion of raihvays and. of that of the marine. In the 
commune of St Gilles a vast mint (Hotel des Moimaies) 
has been erected, and a jiiison of solitaiy coidinement 
(1884) in Anglo- Gotbic, able, to accommodate 600 
prisoners. The observatory, former.ly placed at the north- 
east angle of tlie line of boulevards, was transferred in 
1891 to ITccIe. In the -way of military quarters, all that 
is now left are a barrack for the grenadiers, and a bavrack 
for the infantry of the line, A.t .Etterbeek, about 1|- miles 
from Brussels, handsome bai'raeks have been built for tlnj 
cavalry and artillery, with a large field for manoeuvres ; 
and close by, on the Ixelles ground, is a military hospital. 
There are new buildings, to serve as a .military school, 
near the Parc du Cinquantenaire. In the Schaerbeek 
quarter is the barrack of Baiidoin, occupied by tlie cara- 
biniers, and, a little farther off; the national shooting- 
ground (1888), where, with the latest impro^'eme.nts, are 
about forty targets. 

Among the mdiistries of Brussels arc its noted lace 
manuiactures, cabirietraaking, the making of furniture, 
coaclibiiilding, jew'ellery, goldsmith s work, leatlier-glove 
and boot mainifactiires, the njaking of organs and pianos, 
wall-paper, soaps, &c. ; important breweries, Ac. Railway 
lines radiate in all directions; to C..)stend, and thence by 
packet-boats to Dover and London ; to Antwerp, aaid 
thence by steamer to Har^vich a.iid lAmdon ; to Amster- 
dam : to Beiiin and B1/ Peterslnn’g ; to Yieniia and (Jem- 
stantinople ; to Basel, Rome, and Erindifd; to Paris and 
Marseilles ; to Lille and Calais. Two canals, one from 
Charleroi, the other froiii MTllebroeck, meet in Brussels on 
their way to the Rupelaiid the Escaut (see Ganacs). Tlie 
population of the commune of Brussels aloi.ie was 183,006 
in 1875 and 183,686 in 1900. But tlie total population 
of the combined communes increased from 385,000 in 1875 
and 465,317 in 1890 to 571,000 in 1899. 

Hisxne and Wauteiis. JlisL politiaicc. ct mmM‘imntaU 

(U la ville de Bruicelhs^ HY:M,rKs. Bmxelks d iravers 

Ie$ ages, ISSI. (j. du ¥.) 


BraiCg chief town of district of the same name in 
Bohemia, on the rail.way from Prague to Pilsen. Popula- 
tion (1890), 14,894 ; / (1900), 21)525, mostly Catholic G 
There are irn];)ortant .sugar, iron and hardware, distil ling, 
brewing, and milling industries. 'Fal-uable lignite deposits 


are found in the neighbourhood, and the bitter waters at 


Piillna, Seidlitz, and Seidschiitz are celebrated. 


Bryangs Wiiiiam JewriiiigSp (i860---— ^ 
American politician and presidential candidate, was born 
in Salem, lilinoiSj 19th March 1860; His parents, well-to- 
do butnot wealthy, were highly respected j his father serving 
twelve years as a circuit judge. After graduatmg from 
the classical course in Illinois College at Jacksonville in 
1881, ymiing Bryan took a full course in the Union 
College of Law, Chicago, supplementing his studies witli 
work in the office of ex-Senator Trumtnill. From 1883 
to 1887 Mr Bryan practised law in Jacksonville. In 1887 
lie removed to Lincoln, Nebraska, which has .since been 
Jiis home. His success at the bar was much greater 
than usually comes to so young an attoniey, but public. 
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qiiestioiis and liis bent of mind turned lus attention to 
politics. In 1890 the lirst Congressional district of 
I^ebraska, a K'Opiibiicaii stroiigiioldj elected Mr 
as its representative in the fifty-second Congress, and in 
1892 re-elected him to the fifty-third. He was placed on 
t lie Ways and Means Committee, an unusual honour to a 
new meinbor, and was laiown, as a worker. He also won 
high reputation as a debater. Two of his speeches ^ in 
particular attracted wude attention, those against protection 
on the 16t:ii March 1892, and against the repeal of thc^silver 
purchase clause of the Sherman Act, 1 6th August 1 893. His 
zeal for bimetallism in the fifty-third Congress was the 
main causa of his failure to be re-elected to the next. As 
editor of the Omaha World-Heraid, Mr Bryan championed 
biinetallisra in the press as vigorously as he had advocated 
it ill Congress, his articles being widely (:|iioted and dis- 
cussed. The Democratic party wuis radically divided on 
the monetary policy. To secure the repeal of the silver 
purchase clause of the Sherman ilct, President Cleveland 
had used all the power he pos.sessed. In spite of this, 
liowever, the sentiment in favour of opening the mints to 
the free coinage of silver rajiidly gained i,n pai’ty favour, 
so that in the Democratic Convention of July 1896 at 
Chicago, nearly two-tliirds of the delegates were against 
the administration and its gold rtgime. Mr Bryan avas 
a delegate -at-large from Nebraska in this Con\eaition. 
It was Jiere, in the course of a lieated debate on the pi’oper 
Democratic attitude to the currency question, that he made 
his memorable declaration, ‘‘You shall not crucify inau- 
Idnd on a cross of gold.” With the silver majority of tlie 
Convention lie at once became an idol, a;nd next day 
lie was nominated as candidate for the Presidency. Mr 
Bryan spent the entire autumn of 1896 upon the hustings. 
He opened the campaign in the centre of the “gold” 
fwintry, at Madison Scpiare Garden, w York, with an 
address of remarkable ability. He visited more than half 
the Btatos of the Union and delivered more than six 
hundred speeches. But the opposition both without and 
within the Democratic party wus too strong to be over- 
come. At the election in November tlie popular vote 
was 7,107,822 for McKinley and 6,511,073 for Bryan. 
Of the doctoral votes McKinle}^ received 271 and Bryan 
L7G. Ihougli defeated Mr Bryan not only re-mained the 
undisputed leader of tlie Democrats, but his power and 
the respect accorded to him rapidly increased. BetW'een 
1896 and 1900, except the six months of the Spanish 
wai*, in which he served as colonel of the Third Nebraska 
Volunteers, Mr Bryan devoted his entire time to study, 
s[)eaking and w-riting in the interest of liivS p>arty, BTis 
ability, his sincerity of character, his wide information, and 
liis quick and accurate grasp of the new issues arising 
from the Spanish war, of which ‘Minpeiialism^yvas the 
most moiiiontous, drew to him the >support of many who 
had opposed him in 1896. xYs the time for the Demo- 
cratic Convention of 1900, drew’’ on, it wus .seen that he 
was the only possible candidate. He vvas again nominated 
for the Presidency, and again he spent his whole time 
through the campaign upon the hustings. He w^as, how- 
ever, once more defeated by the Republican candidate, the 
popiilar vote standing 7,206,677 for Mr McKinley, and 
(),374,397 for Mr Bryan, and the electoral vote 292 to 
155. This result appears to have been mainly due to tlie 
fact that the platform again demanded the free coinage 
of silver. 

Erya.l1SlCg a district to-^vn of middle Russia, in the 
goyernmeiit and 90 miles by rail W.N.W. of Orel, pictur- 
esquely situated at the coufiuenee of the De.sna with the 
Bolya, which brings it in connexion with Kieif, via the 
' navigable Desna-. Biuce it has been connected by rail with 


Riga, rdl Vitebsk, and the south-western railways cdf Gomel, 
it has ra].)idly gi’owm in importance, hotli avS a depot for 
tlie export of gmin, and chietiy hemp, and as an industrial 
centre. The exports via tlie Desna alone (grain, timber, 
oils, tar and iiitcli, metallic goods) are valued at £110,000 
per aiiiium, Avhiie nearly 50,000 ewis. of hemp and 
£10,000 wmrth of heiiipseed oil are sent to St Petersluu'g 
every year. It contains large gun works of the CrowoC 
se^’eral hemp - s[)inning mills, rope works, kc. The 
Bryansk Bye/Jiitsk wvirks close by, at the junction of the 
Desna with tlie Dnieper, have growm to be one of the 
most considerable centres in Russia for tlie manufacture 
of raihvay rails and ]:>ridges, employing 5000 w’orkers. 
Population ,23,520. 

[Er^Siint; Wiiliarn ©uiien (1794-1878), 

American poet and journalist, w’as born at Cummington, 
a farming village in the Hampshire hills of MYstcirn 
Massachusetts, 3rd November 1794, He wus tlie second 
son of Peter Br}^ant, a physician ami surgeon of no mean 
scholarsliip, refined in all liis tastes, and a publimspirited 
citizen. lAler Bryant wus the great-grandson of Bteilim 
Bryant, an English 
Puritan emigrant 
to IMassachiisett s 
Bay about the year 
16T2. The poet’s 
mother, Sarah 
Buell, wms a d(3- 
sceiidant of “ Alay- 
601701’ ” pilgriims. 

He wms born in the 
log farmhouse built 
]:)}' his father tivo 
years before, at the 
edge of the pioiieei- 
settlement among 
those boundless 
forests, the deep 
stamp of whose 
lieauty and majesty 
he carried on his 
mvvii mind and re- 
printed upon tile 

emotions of others wh.liam cullen Dkyami. 

throilglioilt a long Neia York.) 

life spent mainly ami<i the activities of his eountvyV groov- 
ing metro|K)lis. By parentage^ by religions and political 
fahli, and by hardness of foi'tnne, the earliest of American 
poeds was appointed to a life severely typical of the first 
century of American national existence, and of the 
strongest single racial element by wdiicli that nation’s 
social order has been moulded and promoted. Rated by 
; the amount of time given to school books and college 
cla-sses, Bi 7 ant’.s early education wms limited. After the- 
village school he received a year of exceptionally good 
training in Latin under his mother’s brother, the Rev. 
Dr Thomas Snell, of Brookfield, followed by a year of 
Greek under the Rev. Moses Haliock, of Plainfield, and 
at sixteen entered the so|:ihomore cla.ss of Williams 
College, Here he w^as an apt and diligent student through 
two sessions, and then, owdng to the straitness of Iiia 
father’s means, he withdre/w wdtliout graduating, and 
studied classics and mathematics for a year, in the vain 
hope that Ms father might yet be able to send him to 
Wile College, But the length of his scliool and college 
days would be a very misleading measure of his training. 
He W’as endowed by nature with many of those traits 
which it is often only the final triumph of books and 
institutional regimen to establish in character, and a 
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double impulse toward scholarship and citizenship sho^ved 
its rilling iniiuence Y-ith a precocity and an ardour which. 
.crave every day of systematic schooling many times its 
ordinary value. It is hi>s own word that, two months 
after beginning vutli the Greek alphabet, he liad read the 
New Testament through. On abandoning Iiis hope to 
enter Yale, the poet turned to and pursued, under piivate 
guidance at Worthington and at Bridgewater, the study of 
law. At twenty'One he was admitted to the bar, opened 
an office in Plainlield, presently withdrew from there, and 
at Great Barrington settled for nine years in the attorney's 
calling, Yuth an aversion for it which he never lost. His 
first book of verse, Thancitopsh, appeared in 1817. 

At the age of twenty-sis Bryant married, at Great 
Barrington, Miss Frances Fairchild, vitli ivhom he 
enjoyed a happy union until her death nearly lialf a 
century later. In the year of his maniage he suffered the 
bereavement of his father s death. In 1825 he ventured 
to lay aside the practice of law, and removed to New York 
city to assume a literary editorship. Here for some 
months his fortunes vnre precarious, until in the next 
year he became one of the editors of the Mvenmig Post. 
In the third year folloY'iiig, 1829, he came into undivided 
editorial control, and became also chief owner. He 
enjoyed his occupation, fTillilling its duties ivitli an 
unflagging devotion to every worthy public interest till 
the end of his life, which came in 1878, in the month of 
Ills choice, as indicated in his beautiful poem entitled 

June,’’ 

Though Bryant’s retiring and contemplative nature 
could not overpower his warm liunian sympathies, it yet 
dominated them to an extent that made him always, even 
in his journalistic capacity and in the strenuous prose of 
dailj^ debate, a councillor rather than a leader. It ivas 
after the manner of the poet, the seer, that he was a 
patriot, standing for principles much more than for 
measures, and, with an exquisite correctness which 
belonged to every phase of his being, ne'ver prevailing by 
the aceoinmodation of himself to inferiors in foresight, 
insight, or rectitude. His vigorous and stately mind found 
voice in one of the most admirable models of journalistic 
style known in America. He was founder of a distinct 
school of American joumalisin, characterized by an equal 
fidelity and temperaiice, energy and dignity. Tboiigh it 
is as a poet that he most emphatically belongs to history, 
his verse was the expression of only the gentler motions of 
Ms mind; and it gathers influence, if not lustre, when behind 
it is seen a life intrepid, upright, glad, and ever potent 
for the nobler choice in all the largest affairs of his time. 
His renown as a poet antedated the appearance of Jiis 
first volume by some four or five years. “American 
poetry,” says Bicliard Henry Stoddard, “may be said to 
have comiiieneed in 1817 with , . . (Bryant’s) ^Tliana- 
topsis’ and ^Inscription for the entrance of a wood.’” 
The solemn chords of “ Thanatopsis,” revealing a voice at 
once as new and as old as the wilderness out of which 
they reverberated, had been written at Gummington in 
the poet’s eigliteenth year, the "inscription” in his 
niueteeiitli, and in Ids tiventy-first, while a student of law 
at Bridge wuter, he had composed Ids lines “ To a Water- 
fowl,” whose exquisite beauty and exalted faith his own 
pen rarely, if ever surpassed. The poet’s gift for language 
made him a frequent translator, and among his w-orks of 
this sort his rendering of Homer is the most noted and 
most valuable. But the muse of Bryant, at her very best, is 
always brief-spoken and an interpreter initially of his own 
spirit. Much of the charm of his poems lies in the equal 
pur% of their artistic and their moral beauty. On the 
ethical side they are more than pure, they are — it may be 
said without derogation — Puritan. He never commerces 


with imloveliness for any loveliness that may be plucked 
out of it, and rarely or never discovers moral beauty 
under any sort of mask. As free from elTeminacy as from 
indelicacy, his highest and his deepest emotions are so 
dominated by a perfect self-restraint that they never rise 
(or stoop) to transports. There is scaiuely a distempered 
utterance in the whole body of his poetical works, .scjircelv 
one passionate exaggeration. He faces life wvitli an 
invincible courage, an inextinguishable liope and heaveii- 
warcl trust, and tlie dignity of a benevolent ivill ivhich no 
compulsion (iaii break or bend. The billows of liis soul 
are not “waves, but hills which tempests ruffle but can 
never lieave. Even when lie essays to speak for spirits 
unlike his own — characters of liistory or concept-ions of Iris 
own imagination — he never witli signal success jiortrays 
tlieiii in the bonds, however transient, of any overmastering 
passion. For merriment lie has a generous smile, for 
sorrow a royal one ; but the nearest he ever comes to 
mirth is in liis dainty rhyme, “ llobert of Lincoln,” and 
the nearest to a wail in tliose exquisite notes of grief for 
the loss of his young sister, “ Tlie Death of the Flowers,” 
which only draw the tear to fill it wdtli the light of 
a perfect resignation. As a seer of large and nolile 
contemplation, in whose pictures of earth and sky the 
presence and care of the Divine mind, and every 
tender aiid beautiful relation of man to his Creator and 
to his fellow, are melodiously celebrated, liis rank is among 
the master poets of America, of whom he is historically 
the first. (g. w. Ca;) 

a market town of South Wales, in the 
county of Brecknock, 14t miles S.E. of Brecknock, with 
a station on the London and North-Western railway. 
Since 1894 it has been governed by an urban district 
counciL Population of the urban district (1B91), 6413 ; 
(1901), GS33. 

— This gi’eat vsulidivisioii of the vege- 
table kingdom w;ig treated so fully in the criic]i» 
MuscinE/E (see.AVn.*//. BriL vol. xvii.), that only a brief 
supplementary note is necessary to indicate the nature <'4' 
the extension of our knoivle<.lge of the Mosses and Liver- 
worts since tlie date of its publication, Tlie more recent 
■work has shown that in tlie Bi.;yo|;)]iyta we have a great]) of 
plants, the evolution of which has proceeded on somewhat 
similar lines to that of the higher plants as regards the 
adaptation of the organism to the conditions under which it 
lives. Tlie important distinction for morphological pur- 
poses, that in the Bryopliyta the leafy plant is the sexual 
generation, while the corresponding rnodillcations are found 
in the sporopliyte of the higher plants, only gives a special 
value to the comiiarispn of the tvvo groups, since the 
adaptations can be seen to have arisen independently. It 
■will be sufficient here to point out some of the characters 
of Liverworts and Mosses vffiich receive tbeir ox-planation in 
this ivay, and to refer for details to tlie works cited at the 
end of this article. Starting from the structure found iu 
the simpler tballoid forms, the development of more or 
less specialized leaves to meet the requirements of assimi- 
lation can be seen. A series illustrating the piassHge from 
the frondose to the foliosc condition is afibrdod liy tlie 
anacrogynouB Jimgerinanniacew, several inlereBtiiig new 
forms of wliich have been discovered. In Bome of tlie 
acrogjnious Jnitgermannmcem also the main assimilating 
surface is a fiat thaihis, only the branches which bear the 
reproductive organs being leafy. On the other hand, a 
specialization of the upper surface of a thallus for this 
purpose can be traced in a series of forms from the 
Riceiacem to the Alar (Ban tiacea\ culminating in the struc- 
ture found in such a liverwort as Marchanlia. The leafy 
shoot of the sexual generation of the 'Mosses may be cited 
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lastly. Ill one moss {Jhixhmimm a/phylla), this is so simple 
that the 'well-developed protoneroa bears either solitary 
scale leaves, or a simple stem with several leaves around 
the sexual organs. This has been regarded by Goebel as 
the simplest form of moss, but the complexity of the 
capsule, combined vdth the fact that the plant is probably 
a saprophyte, makes the validity of this inference question- 
able. The view that in Buxha/mda 'we hav-e a reduced 
rather than a primitive form, is supported by the presence 
of a well-developed leafy shoot in the mosses which appear 
to be most closely allied to it. In connexion wuth the 
partial saprophytism of many of the Bryoiphyta, the 
occurrence of fungal hyphte in their rhizoids, forming a 
mycorhiza, may he noted. The Splaclmacem^ a group of 
mosses growing on dung and decomposing animal sub- 
stances, exhibit in their conspiciiousness, and in their 
coherent and sticky spores, characters which may be re- 
garded as adaptive ; the spores of these mosses are probably 
carried to the localized droppings, on which the plants are 
found, by the agency of flies. Another group of adaptive 
characters is related to the protection of the organism 
against drought. Many Bryopltyta are capable of witli- 
standing prolonged desiccation, recovering on l:>eiiig 
moistened, and show no special arrangements for their 
■preservation through a djy period. Otluu's, however, do 
show special adaptations to tJiis end, such as the rolling 
up of the thallus in certain, Marchanflacem^ the presence 
of the auricles on tlie leaves of some Junyennamdacem 
(which serve for water-storage, and are most common in 
epiphytic or epipbyllous forms), and the rolling up of the 
leaf in the F'dlytrichacem. In connexion ■with this the 
not infrequent occurrence of underground tuliers may be 
mentioned; these start the growth of the }>] ant after the 
dry season is over, and thus sei-ve as a means of vege- 
tative multiplication. Special arrangements have also been 
shown to exist in the structures adjoining the sexual oi'gans, 
the function of which is to increase the chance of the spei'- 
matozoids being brought within the range of the attractive 
power of the arcliegonium ; the attraction appears to be due 
to the iri'itability of the spermatozoids to certain cliemiccd 
substances. With regard to the sporophyte, evidence has 
accuuriiilated, from a study of its structure, and from ex- 
perimental work, that the larger sporogonia of some Mosses 
and the Anthocerotece are to a considerable extent indo- 
pendont of the gametopliyte. Their assimilating tissue 
may be well developed, especially in the apophysis, wliich 
bears true stomata, and in the arrangement of its cells 
recalls the mesophyli of some foliage leuves. Various 
types of spore-dispersal have also been recognized in the 
moss simrogoniiim. It will be evident that, until a con- 
siderable insight into the or.igin of such characters is 
obtained, the value of their application to the determination 
of relationship cannot be estimated ; but it may be pointed 
out that their bearing on the classification of the Bryophyta, 
which is to some extent founded on differences in leaf- 
form, &c., along with more trustworthy characters, is an 
important one. 

As to the relationship of the Bryophyta, on the one 
hand, to the Algw^ and on the other to the Vascular 
Cryptogams, little can be added to what is said in the 
original article. In connexion with the hypothesis ad- 
vanced by Bower to explain the origin of the latter group, 
in which the strobilus of a Vascular Cryptogam, such as 
EquiseUmi, is regarded as the equivalent of the sporogoiiial 
head, the article on Pteeidophyta may be referred to. 
The significance of the Bryophyta as a'iibrding an insight 
into the possible mode of origin of the independent, leafy 
sporophyte of the Pteridophyta is obvious, whether we 
regard the two groups as nearly related or not, . The alter- 
nation found in the two is a strictly similar one : investi- 


gations into tlie nuclear chajiges have shown that in 
Bryophytes the reduction in number of the chromosomes 
takes place in the spore-motlier-celis, and that thus the 
same cytological difference exists between gametopliyte and 
sporophyte. While apogamy is not known, some "mosses 
have been shown to be aposporous; in pi-o, 

tonemal filaments may arise from a sporogonium while, 
still athiched to the moss plant, Tims the one generation 
may arise vegetatively from the other in Alosses as in Ferns. 
Tills Inief account will serve to show that, while our 
knowledge of the details of inorj^hology and natural 
history has increased, the general point of view^ in the 
original iirticle needs no aniendment, wliile the systematic 
works cited below will sliow to what extent tlie classifica- 
tion of the Bryoplryta has been modified by the additional 
facts brouglit to light. 

For lurther information the reader may consult: — Campbell, 
Ilosses and Ferns. London, ISlto. — Enoleh and riiANTi,. Fie 
nai'iirlichm Fjianzenfamilieny Tlieil i. Ahth. 3. Leipzig, 1893- 
1900. — GoELiEL. Organogmphie. dcr Pjlaiuen. Jena, 1898. Full 
references to the recent literature of the sntject will be found in all 
these w'orks. (w^ H, 

a town in Galicia (xVustiia). Population 
of town and commune (1890), 11,221; (1900), 11,244; 
besides a garrison of 8o2 men. It has leather manufactures 
and trade in corn, spirits, and agricultural produce, 

BiKSa.reilTia.ng’ap capital of the department of 
Santander, Colo'inbia., South America, 185 miles N.M.E. of 
Bogota. It is a town of considerable commercial activity, 
con'uected with the I^lagdalena river 1.)y a railway, and is 
well built and prosperous, the streets being liglitod by 
electricity. TJiere are gold, copper, and iron mines m 
the ncigliboiuiiood. Population, 18,000 

Buclianaris Kcibert Williams (1841- 
1901), British iioet, novelist, and dramatist, son of 
Eobert Biiclianan (1813-1SG6), Owenite lecturer and 
journalist, was born at C.^avcrswall, Staff'brclshire, on IStli 
August 1841, Jlis father, a native of Ayr, after living 
for some years in I\Iancliestcr, removed to Glasgow, 
wFere Bucliiinaii was educated, at the High Bchool and 
the hrnlversity, one of his fellow - students being the 
poet David Gray. His essay on GIray, originally contri- 
buted to the ComhUl 2fa(jazine^ tells the story of their 
close friendship, a.iul of their journey to London in 1860 
in search of fame. After a period of struggle and dis- 
a]jpoiiitmcnt Buchanan published Undertones, in 1863. 
This tentative volume was followed by Idyls and 
Legends of Inverhnrn (1865), Inrndon Foenis (1860), and 
JForth Coast and other Foenis (1868), ■wherein he dis- 
played a faculty for poetic narrative and a sympathetic 
insight into the humbler conditions of life. On the 
whole, Buchanan is at his best in these narrative poems, 
though he essayed a more ambitious flight in The Booh of 
Orm : A Prelude to the Ejnc, a study in mystici.sm, which 
appeared in 1870. He also became a frequent contributor 
to periodical literature, and obtained notoriety by an 
article which, under the noni de plume of Thomas Mait- 
land, he contributed to the Goniemponiry Review for 
October 1871, entitled ‘‘The Fleshly School of Poetry.’’ 
This article was expanded into a pamphlet (1872), but ho 
subsequently withdrew from the criticisms it contained, 
and it is chiefly remembered by the replies it evoked from 
D. G. Eossetti in a letter to the Athernmni (16th December 
1871), entitled ‘*The Stealthy School of Criticism,” and 
from Mr Swinburne, In 1876 appeared The Shadow of 
the Sword, the first and one of the best of a long series of 
novels. Buchanan was also the author of many successful 
plays, among which may be mentioned Lady Clare, pro- 
duced in 1883; Sophia (1886), an adaptation of Tcnn 
Jones; A Manh Shadow (1890); and The Charlatan 
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(1894). In 1896 lie l)ecaine, so far as some of Ms work 
was concerned, liis own publisher. In the autumn of 
1900 he had a paralytic seizure, from which he never 
recovered. He died at Streathani on 10th June 1901. 


Bucliaiian s poems were collected into three volumes in 1874, 
aiKl again, more completely, into one volume in 1884. Tins 
Yoliune contains, besides tlie poems mentioned above and many 
others, “ The Drama of Kings ” (1871) ; ‘SSt Abe and his Seven 
Wives,” a lively tale, of Salt Lake City, piddished anoiiyraonsly 
in 1872; and “Balder the Beautiful” (1877). lie afterwards 
published (among others) “The City of Dream” (1SS8) ; “The 
Outcast : a Khyme for the Tiiiio ” (1891); and “ The Wandering 
Jew ” (1893), His earlier novels, The Shadow of the, B-word and 
God mid the Mem (1881), a strilcing tale of a family fend, are 
distingnislied liy a certain breadth and simplicity of treatment 
which is not so noticeable in their successors, among which may 
he menlioiied The- Meirtyrdo rii of Madeline (1882) ; Foxglem, 
Manor (1SS5) ; Effie Iletherbigtoih (189(5) ; and Father Anikony 
(1898). FJamd Gray and other Essays, chief y on Foetry (1S6S)'; 
Master Spirits (1873) ; A PoeSs Sleetch Booh (1883), in which the 
interesting essay on Gray is reprinted ; and A Look round 
LiteratuTe (1887), contain Biudianan’s chief contributions to 
periodical literature. M ore valuable is The Land of Lome (two 
vols. 1871), a vivid record of yachting experiences on the west 
coast of Scotland. 


or Biicaeest (Eumauian, lAioiweBci)^ 
the capital of Iliiniarda, in the province of llfov, on tlie 
Dimbovitza, 30 miles from the Danube. It is the residence 
of the king and court, the seat of government and of tlie 
metropolitan pidniate, and has increased in an extraordinary 
degree in general iinportance, more especially since the 
foundation of tlie Idiigdorn and. of the present dynasty. 
It now occu])ies a,ii area of more than 20 square miles, and 
is surrounded by a girdle of fortifications, planned by the 
celebrated Belgian engineer General Brialinont, extending 
over a circuit of 45 miles, and comprising 18 forts mountecl 
with the latest inventions in movable cupolas and siege 
cannon. Many imposing public buildings and private 
niaiisions have been erected during recent years, and new 
streets and boulevards constructed. The paving through- 
out with granite blocks, and even in parts of the central 
street, the Calca Yictoriei, with wood, and the use of the 
electric light in its main arteries have given to this so-called 
Paris of t.b,e East an entirifiy novel aspect, and completely 
removed all trace of the Oriental character it once possessed. 
Tlie river Dimbovitza has been provided with handsome 
quays, and the broad boulevard Elizabeth, which meets it 
at right angles, extends from the palace of the m.’own 
prince and princess at Cotroceni to the barrier of the cattle 
niarket, wust to east, a distance of some 44 miles. Another 
new boulevard meets the Chaiissee Kisselefil This latter, 
the Bois de Boulogne of Hnmania’s capital, terminates in 
the prettily situated racecourse of Baneasa, where spring 
and autumn meetings are held. The new public buildings 
are to be found chiefly on the quays of the Dirubovitza, 
the Calca Victoriei, and the main hoiilevards. They 
comprise the remodelled royal palace, the ministries of 
state (ndth the exception of the Biinistiy of tlie interior, 
all of recent construction), the national bank, the deposit 
hank, the post office, the law courts, the prefecture, the 
athenaeum (used for literary conferences and for concerts), 
the court of public accounts, the state printing-office, &c. 
To these must be added the arsenal, on the oiitsTdrts of the 
town, the cavalry barracks on the plateau of Cotroceni, 
the infantry barracks at Dealu Bpirei, and those for the 
regiments of the Chasseurs (Veuatori) of the Galarasi and 
Borohanti at Malmaison, alFording m all accommodation 
for about 30,000 troops. 

As to population Bucharest has increased considerahly. 
It amounted in 1890 to about 250,000, and though more 
or less stationary until 1895, it has since that date, accord- 
ing to the census of 1900, increased to 282,071, of whom 


and 43,274 are Jews. The great bulk of the population are 
Riimanians of the Greek orthodox religion. Tliere are at 
least 350 churches of this creed in the capital, the most 
noticeable being the Metropol or Cathedral, the church, of 
Doamua Balafni, and that of St Sp>iridion. The Eomaii 
Gatlioiic community is a large one, numbering as many as 
30,000, but there are only three Boman Catholic places of 
worship, including the cathedral of Bt Joseph. Educa- 
tional institutions have also made great progress, .for 
besides the university there are now no less than fifty 
public schools, not to mention nume 4 -ous Clatholic and 
Lutheran f oiin datioiis. 


The general sanitary and otlier iniproveinents arc certaiiilv note- 
worthy, and include, besides tlie gas and electric lighting arid well- 
paved .streets, an almost tiniversaJly apiplied system of canalization 
and water-supply, and electric and horse tramways in all the ]>vin- 
cipal thoroughfares. Manufactories have also s[)iung up in the 
neighbourliood of the town, and of these the chief are tlie gu 3 )- 
powde:iqfa(jtory at Diidesci, some 7 miles distant ; the sugar factory 
at Ohitila ; brick, tile, pipe, and terra-cotta works at Cotroceni ; 
three large breweries, liiiseed-oil mills, and a rope and waterproof 
cloth factory. With this increase in importance and general welfare, 
the railway system of Rumania has been so far extended that her 
ca])ltal is now in coiiimunieation with the rest of the continent 
six lines. 

1. By tliat of Biicliarest, Yerciorova with Austria-Hungary. 

2. By tliat rid Predeal with Transylvania. 

3. By that vid Bnrdiijeiii ivith Austria and German}’. 

4. By that via Jassy-lJiiglieni with Russia. 

5. By the Giurgevo line with Bulgaria ; and 

6. By the Oonstautza line over the New Danube Bridge witli 
the Black Sea, and so by the Rniiianian Marilinie Service (Ser- 
vicird Maiitirn) witli Constantinople and tlie (iast. 

Besides a complete external and internal telegraphic service, 
Bnciiarest is also in telephonic coinmunicMtioii with Sinaia., the 
summer residence of the coiu’t in the Carpatluaiis, and with tlie 
ports oi‘ Galatz and Braila, and with Jasiy. 

Among the, most important philantliroyuc institiiiions may he 
mentioned the Coltei Hospital, tbe Asile .Lleiia Doamn.s, ami. the 
Brancovan, Materiiitate, Pliilaiiiropia, Paiitelirnou liospiials, and 
the Marciitza lunatic asylum. Good liotels ami j'cstaui'a,n{s are 
also plentiful. There are, however, only two thealivs |u'o]jerty 
so called, the National Theatre, restored in 189b~SH). and tlie Xjj'iic 
Theatre, chiefly patronized liy foreign artistes, Tlicr<.‘. luc l:iesidos 
two large concert lialis. There is also a large inoreaBe in tlie .mnnber 
of clubs, political, social, and sporting. Sociidlyp ind(3ed, th.e pro- 
gress of Bucharest is remarkable, its pofitiea], literary, and seieiitijic 
rofer?As* being of a character to place it on alevel. v’ith mo.st European 
capitals. The local colouring oi’ the town is rapidly disappearing 
with the speedy marcli of Western civilization ; and witls. the 
iiici'easing numtier of houses of .seveml storeys, the room available 
for the small gardens which once foi-med so marked a feature is 
yeixrly becoming less, although, tlie few puMic squares and gardens, 
such as tlie Cismegiu, Placed St George.s, the gardens of the Epis- 
copei and Icoanei, remain for the present intact. The excelient 
cabs, however, dii ven by Russian coachmen of the peculiar Lipovan 
sect, the itinerant retail vendors, with their doleful street-eries 
and often picturesque country dresses, and the native gypisies,. 
wliGther musicians or employed in building lioi.ise.s, still strili;e the 
eye of the foreigner as a last vestige of the Oriental past. 


ihair (1817-1892), Gernmn pnblicLstj ■ 
■was born on 25th October 1817, at Heii Stettin, 
in Fonierailia, his father being master at a gyinnasium. 
After studying at the University of Berlin he adopted 
the legal profession. Elected a inember of the National 
Assembly in Berlin in 1848, he was an active leader 
of the extreme democratic With others of his 

colleagues he Avas in 1850 brought to trial for having 
taken part in organizing a inovemeiit for refuvsai to pay 
taxes ; he was condemned to fifteen months' iBi|:>risonnieiit 
in a fortress, but left the country before the sentence 
was executed. Eor ten years he lived in exile, chiefly in , 
London ; he acted as special correspondent of Madiomd 
ZeiixiiUf and gained a great knowledge of English life ; and 
he published a work, J)eT Fw'eliamoMm'imnm tvie er 
a criticism of parliamentary government, which shows a 
marked change in his political opinions. In 1860 he 
returned to Germany, and became intimate with Lassalle, 
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who made him Ms literary executor. In 1864 he "was 
offered by Bisinarch, and accepted, a high position in 
the Prussian Poreign Office. The reasons that led hiin 
to a step which involved so complete a break witli 
his earlier friends and associations are not clearly 
known. From this time till his death he acted as 
Bismarck's secretary, and was the man who probably 
enjoyed the greatest amount of his confidence. It was 
he who drew up the text of the constitution of the 
xToi’th German Confederation j in LS70 he was sent on 
a very confidential mission to E^pain in connexion with 
the Hohenzoilern candidature for the Spanish crown ; he 
assisted Bismarck at the final negotiations for the treaty of 
Frankfort, and was one of the secretaries to the Berlin 
Congress ; he also assisted Bismarck in the composition of 
his memoirs. Bucher, v/lio was a man of ga-eat ability, 
had considerable iniliience, which 'was especially directed 
against the economic doctrines of the Liberals; in 1881 
he pniblislied a pamphlet critichdng the inffuence and prin- 
cipies of the Cobden Club. He identified himself completely 
with Bisinarckts later commercial and colonial policy, and 
probably had much to do with introducing it, and lie did 
much to encourage anti -British feeling in Germany. He 
died at GHon, in Switzerlaiidj on 12th October 1892. 

Heiniiich V. PoscnnsGEU. Em 48e)' : Loilmr Buchers Ld}e}i 
und IVerhc, 3 voLs. Borlin, 1890, — Busoji. Bismarch : some 
Beer et Bruges of Ms History > London, 1S98. (j. W. He.) 

BuchllOlZg a towui of Germany, on the Selima, 18 
miles S. by E. of Chemnitz by rail, in the eii'cle of 
Ewickau, kingdom of Saxony. There is a school for 
instruction in laceunaking, an industry dating from 1589, 
and now counting over 80 factories. Population (1890), 
7808; (1900), 8402. 

a fishing town and police burgh and rail- 
way station of Banffshire, Scotland, on the Moray Firtli, 
at the mouth of the Buckie burn, about 21 miles W. of 
Banff. It attracts one of the largest Scottish fleets in the 
liorring season, and is also the chief seat of line fishing in 
Scotland. The value of the fish hmded in 1899 -was 
.£34,247, and the port had 232 boats of 6106 tons. There 
are two harbours, one of 9 acres, with half a mile of 
quayage. There are engineering works and distilleries. 
A literary institute contains library and recreation rooms. 
Pojmlation (1891), 5849 ; (1901), 6541. (See Bahffshiuh 
for statistics of ffshhig district.) 

Byeiciilgliamg a municipal boimiglr and market 
town of Biickinghanishire, England, 61 miles K'W. of 
London by rail, on the Onse, in (since 1885) the Northern 
parliamentary division of the county. Milk- condensing 
and the preparation of artificial manure are recently iiitrol 
duced industries. Area, 5007 acres; population (1881), 
3585; (1891), 3364; (1001), 3151. 

^Byekistg'liarrsshire^ a south midland county 
of England, hounded on the N. by Northampton, on the 
W. by Oxford, on the S. by the Thames, and on the E. 
by Middlesex, Hertford, and Bedford. 

Area and Bo}mlation . — The area of the ancient and adniiniatra- 
tive county, as given in the ceusui^ returns, is 475,694 acres, or 
743 square miles. Population (1881), 176,155 ; (1891), 185,284 
(of whom 91,195 were males, and 94,089 females, the number of 
persons per square mile being 249, and of acres to a person 2*57); 
(1901h 195,534. In 1895 the area of the administrative county 
was slightly altered, part of the parish of Ibstone, and 
the parish of Btokenchurcli in Oxfox’d being transferred to 
Buckingham, while part of the parish of King-sey in Buckingham 
was transterred to Oxford. The area of the registration county is 
410,242 acres, with a population in 1891 of 164,442, of whom 
43,190 were urban, and 121,252 rural; and in 1001 of 173,060. 
Within this area tlie increase of population between 1881 and 
1891 was 5 ’57 per cent. TU excess of births over deaths between 
1881 and , 1891 was 21,762, but the increase of the resident 
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population was only 8069. The following table gives the numbers 
of marriages, births, and deaths, ivith. tlie number of illegitimate 
births, for 1880, 1890, and 1898 : — 






Illenitiniate 

Year. 

Marriages. 

Births. 

Deaths. 









M.ale. 

Female. 

ISSO 1 

906 

4875 

2S01 

142' V: 

100 

1890 

1038 

4529 

2645 

108 

112 

1S9S 

1174 i 

4343 

2464 , 

. 104' 

■■'■75' ■ 


The iiuniber of luaiTiages in 1S99 was 1203, of births 4385, and 
of deaths 2049. 


The folloiviiig table gives the iiiarriage-, birth-, and death-rates 
with tlie percentage of lllegitiiiiate births for a series of yeans : 



'1870-79. 

ISSO. 

1S30-S9. 

ISUO, 

lSSS-97. 

1S9S. 

Marriage -rate 

12*8 

11 -6 

12*3 

12*7 

127 

13*8 

Birtli-rat;e . 

33*2 

31-2 

30*8 

27*7 

28-1 

25*5 

Death-rate . 

19*0 

17*9 

17*0 

16*2 

i 15 ’4 

14*6 

Percentage of il- 
legitimacy 

5*4 

5*1 i 

5*0 

4 -9 1 

4*5 

1 1 

4-1 


Botii the birth-rate and the death-rate were below the average 
for England. In 1891 there were in the county 626 natives of 
Scotland, 496 natives of Ireland, and 273 foreigners. 

Constitution and Governnicnt . — Tlie ancient county is divided 
into three parliamentary divisions, and it also includes part of 
tlie parliamentary borough of Windsor. The administrative 
county contains two municipal boroiiglis, Buckingluiiu and Cliip- 
jiing Wycombe. The following are urban districts ; Aylesbury, 
Beacon, siield, ChesJiam, Eton, Ifo'Miny Stratford, Liiislade, Marlou', 
jS’ewport Pagnell, and Sloiigb. The county is in the midland 
circuit, and s|>ring and sunnner sessions are held at Aylesbury, 
The boroughs of Buekingluini and Chipping Wycombe have 
separate eomrnissions of tlie peace. The ancient county, 'which 
is in the diocese of Oxlbrd, contains 207 entire ecclesiastical 
parishes or districts -with parts of others. 

Educatkm . — Eton college is wi'tliin tlie county, and tliere is a 
board school for deaf children at Cluppiiig W ycombe. The number 
of elementary scliools on 31st August 1899 wars 257, of wdiicb 67 W'ere 
board schools, and 190 voluntary, the latter including 173 Church 
of England schools, 2 Wesleyan, 3 Koman Catholic, and 12 

British and other.''' The average attendance at board schools 
was 11,727, and at voluntary scliools 20,006. The total seliool 
board receipts for the year endiiig 29tii September 1S99 -were 
£38,315. The income under the Agricultural Rates Act was over 
£1468. 

^ 4 y?ur«ifarc.--~-TheT 0 are considerable varieties of soil. On the 
lower grounds, especially in tlie vale of Aylesbury, it is remark- 
ably fortile, but on the hills it is usually poor and thin. The 
district round Aylesbury is still famous for its ducks, large 
iiiiiubers being fattened for the London market. About eleven- 
twelfths of the total area of the county is under cultivation, and of 
this more til an tliree-iii’tbs is iji ]jermanent pasture, 'which is gradu- 
ally increasing. Over 3500 acres are under orchards, and about 
32,000 acres under Avooda, The, acreage uiider corn crops, and 
especially that under wheat, has -witbiii recent years greatly 
decreased. While wheat in 1880 occupied 50,391 acres, its aver- 
age acreage is now only about 85,000. Turnips and swedes are 
the principal green crops, cattle being chiefly kept botli for feed- 
ing and for dairy purposes. The following table gives the larger 
main divisions of the cultivated area at intervals of five years 
from 1880:— 


Year. 

. Total Ac:re- 
i ago iiiifler 
Cultiva- 
1 tion. 

Coni 

Crops. 

1 Green 
Orop.s. 

Clover. 

Permanent 

Pasture. 

Fallow. 

1880 

1885 

1890 

1895 

1900 

405,899 

408,861 

405,864 

401,232 

400,276 

1 125,035 ' 
115,953 
107,476 
95,437 
92,855 

32,536 

34,740 

29,661 

26,819 

25,598 

31,040 

32,070 

30,491 

31,901 

31,470 

200,774 

216,461 

228,456 

235,850 

248,887 

16,514 

9,137 

9,012 

10,486 

5,872 


The following table gives particulars regarding the principal 
live stock for the same years : — 


Year, 

Total 

Horses. 

Total 

Cattle, 

Cows or Heifers 
in Milk or in 
Calf. 

Sheep. 

Pigs. 

1880 
T'8S5.' 
1890 ' 
1895 
1900 

17,794 

17,753 

17,503 

18,483 

18,182 

68,180 
! 76,912 
.69,913 
66,153 
75,183 

28,208 
31,734 1 

30,500 ' 

28,645 
31,308 

195,764 
i 230,152 
213,533 
192,609 
195,567 

31,170 

37,429 

38.952 

40,047 

28,098 
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Ind^istries and Trade . — According to tli(3 aiiiiuai report of the 
inspector of factories for 189S (1900), the total number of persons 
employed in textile and non-textiie factories and workshops in 
1897 was 13,286, as compared with 12,568 in 1896. The number 
of persons employed in non-textile factories in IS 97 was 10,313, 
between 1895 and 1S96 there was an increase of 10*6 per cent., 
and between 1896 and 1897 an increase of 6*2 per cent. ; as many 
as 37 fe wnwe einplojuid in the maimlacture of machines, convey- 
ances, tools, &c., and 2095 in the mariufaeture of paper. In work- 
shops 2962 persons were employed, of whom 1537 were employed 
ill the furniture industiy. The clothing, lace, and straw-plait 
liianulM to prosper, and there is a thriving trade, 

especially at High Wycombe, in various articles of turnery, such 
as chairs'"; spades, and bowls, from beech and other bard W)ds. 
Of clay 86S0 tons were raised in 1899. 

AusuiORiTiES. — The original standard history is the laborious 
and siiinptnous work of Lipscomb, 4 vols. , London, 1847. A later 
work is Gibb, JSucJdrujham., Aylesbury, 1878-82, Mention may 
also be made of the. same amthor’s Worlhies of B-uckingham Ayles- 
bury, 18S6 ; and Ms Buchingharii Miscellmiy, Aylesbury, 1891, 
Other works are Sheah^vn, B.'ist>ory and Topography of Bucking- 
hamskirej London, 1862 ; Keknedy, Birds of Berkshire and 
BicckmghavisJdre, Eton, 1868 ; and G. S. Koscoe, BucJdnghmri 
^ketches^ London, 1891. 

Samuel Bolivar (1823 — 
Anierican soldier, was born in Hart county, Kentucky, on 
1st April 1823, and graduated at West Point in iSI-l. 
He resigned from the army in March 1855 to practise law 
and politics. He was adjutant-general and cominander of 
the state guard of Kentucky, in the Southern interest, May- 
July 1861. Presently, under a commission, he invaded his 
native state. As brigadier in command he surrendered 
Fort Donelson. to General Grant on 16th February 1862, 
witli 16,000 troops and vast stores, his superiors Floyd and 
Pillow escaping. After his exchange as a prisoner of war, 
he fought under General Bragg at Murfreesboro’ and 
Chickamauga. After the wur he served as governor of 
Kentucky (1887-91), and in 1896 was candidate of the 
gold Democrats for vice-president of the United States. 

capital of Crawford county, Oliio, U.S.A. 
It is situated in the northern part of the state, 62 miles 
north of Columbus, ou Sandusky river and on the Penn- 
sylvania and the Ohio Central railways, at an altitude of 
991 feet. Its manufactures consist largely of agricultural 
tools and machines. Population (1880), 3835; (1890). 
5974 ; (1900), 6560. 

a district - town in EavStern Galicia, 
Austria, on the Strypa, a tributary of the Dniester. 
It is ineniorable in the Turleish wars of the latter half of 
the 17 th century and for the Treaty of Buc^acz in 1672 
{Encij. BriL xix. 295). It possesses the ruins of a:a old 
castle and a chateau belonging to the Fotocld family. 
Population (1890), 11,096 ; "(1900), 11,504 (Polish). 

Biida (German, Ofen\ former]}^ a royal free town of 
lliingary, on the right bank of the Danube, opposite Pest 
(on the left bank). It was incorporated with IMst in 1873. 
Since then the two towns, together with 0-Eucla (iUt-Ofen, 
the Aquincum of the Eomaiis) and Bteinbruch, form one 
municipality under the official name of Budapest. 

Blldapestp the capital of Hiingaiy and residence 
of the king, situated on both banks of the Danube, 140 
miles S.E. of Vienna. It is the seat of the government, 
parliament, and the supreme courts, and the headquarters 
of the commander of the Hungarian Landwehr or Houveds. 
The area, which is now 774 square miles, has been but 
slightly increased since the incorporation of the two towns 
in 1873. Population (1880), including the garrison, 
370,767 ; (1890), 506,384; (1900), 733,358, an increase 
in the decade of 44*82 per cent, as compared with 36*57 
in the preceding ten years. Of this total, 427,112 wure 
llornan Catholics and 5386 Catholics of the Greek rite ; 
106,198 Jews (in 1869, 42,000); 62,837 Protestants of 
the Helvetic and 37,170 of the Augsburg Confessions, and 


3201 of the Gi'eek orthodox faith. Between 1870 and 
1900 the proportion of Roman Catholics declined from 
72*3 to 60*7 per cent., of Jews rose from 16*6 to 23*6 
per cent., and of Protestants from 10*1 per cent to 14*2. 
Hungarian was given as the mother tongue of 559,965 ; 
98,515 being returned as German and 24,091 as Slovaks, 
a branch of the same race as the Czechs of Austria. 
The remainder (20,877) was composed of Croatians, Ser- 
vians, Rumanians, Russians, Gretdrs, Armenians, G}T)sies 3 
Ke. The great increase of the Magyar element must not 
be regarded as of purely ethnographic significance. The 
adoption of a llungariau name or of the Hungarian 
language as the mother-tongue is often a political confes- 
sion of faitli, sometimes due to the persuasive inliuence of 
oflicial superiors. The Jewish contribution amounted to 
35*4 per cent., which was still higher in previous years. 
Of the 733,358 inhabitanta of Budapest in 1900, irichid- 
ing the garrison of 16,000 men, 79*6 per cent, were 
Magyars, 14 per cent. Germans, and 3*4 per cent. Slovaks, 
the balance being made up of other nationalities. The 
proportion of Roman Catholics wars 60*7 per cent, (in 
1890, 64*7 per cent.), of Protestants of the Helvetic and 
Augsburg Confessions, 14*8 per cent, (in 1890, 13 per 
cent.), of Jew^s, 23*6 per cent, (in 1890, 21 per cent.), 
and of other creeds 1*5 per cent. Of the nationalities 
the Magyars have the largest increase, and of the creeds 
the Helvetic Confession, The Roman Catholics show the 
smallest proportional increase. The Ghnunans and Slovaks 
have- actually declined in number, the former by 17,058 
and the latter by 3035 souls. 

The mairiage-rate, v^hich averaged 7*2 per thousand in tlie 
’seventies, rose to 8*6 in the ’eighties, and to 9*5 in tlie period 
1891-96. In 1897 and 1898 it was 9*6 per thoiisarid. Be-lAvoen 
1.S74 and 1898 the. nilxed inarrlLges increased from 15*8 per, cent, 
to 24*7 per cent, oi* tiie total imnilior. Daring tlie same -period 
the birth-rate diniinislied from 44*5 to S2'6 per tliousaml Of 
these 29 to 30 per cent, "wvi’e illegitimate. The decline in 
tho death-rate is one of tlie most strildng features in ilic pro- 
gress of Budapest, sinking hoin 4.3*4 per thousand in 1874 'to 20*6 
per thousand in 1900. In addition to tire inerc’ased i:oiiiix of per- 
sons ill the prime of life, this is due largely to the iii]}.»roved water- 
supply better sanitary eoiiditions genenilly, iiieludlng increased 
hospital acco:ramodation. 

The progress of education, the direction a'lid developraent of 
-whicli liave been govenu^d by the desire to promote Magyar national 
.sentiment, has kex)t pace with tliat made in other d.e|.)arto"ients 
of public life. An important achieveinent in tliis respect i.s the 
retention in Hungarian military academies of the young ofliccrs 
who were previously educated in Austria. In 1898 the Buda- 
pest- Uni versi’ty was attended by 5382 students (about 2000 in 
the ’eiglities), and the. Polyteolmic ly 1569 (about lOOD in the 
’eigirties). A fiirtiier huge increase of the attendance is to be anti- 
cipated iforn special loeasures latterly adopted 'With the object of 
keeping H’lingarian students at lionie. The liuinber Vvlio attend 
the Anstrian mil versi ties, and especially that of Vienim., is already 
dirniiiishiiig. A new* addition to the educational institutions is 
the Oriental Academy, organised in 1899. Between 1S70 and 1891 
the proportion of chiidren attending school more t)ian doul)led. 
The number of elementary schools has increased fr<yni 35 in 1861 
to 157 in 1899, and tliat of iiiterniediate schools from one in 1870 
to 16 in 1899, The illiterates over .six years of age, who formed 
27*8 per cent, of the popuiation in 1870, fcdl to 23*1 in 18S1 and 
to 16*6 per cent, in 1S91, This percentage is lowest amo'iig the 
ilagyar and higl vest among the Slav irihabitants ; lowest among the 
Jews and Protestants a'nd liighest among the Eoinaii Gatholies. 

There are 18 political daily papers, of which 5 are in the Gei'inan 
language. Out of a total (m l 8 98) of 413 periodicals, 327 dvere in, 
Hungarian, 36 in German, the remainder consisting of pcdyglot 
and Slav p)iil)Ucations, &c. 

Of the eight theatres, Bvo are subsidised by the State and one 
by the municipality. The performances are almost e.xchiBively 
in Hungarian, the" exceptions being the occasional appearance 
of Fronch, Italian, and other foreign artists. Performances in 
German are under a popular tabo<v which effectually excludes 
them from the theatres, although; soirietim.es given in a music-ball, 
where they have more than once led to hostile demonstrations. 
Among the other institutions should be mentioned fourteen lodges 
of Freemasons. These are forbidden to associate or hold meetings 
ill Austria. 
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The miinicipal administration, altliougli 
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on tlio 'W'liole hiiiiy 

satisfactory, appears to be somewhat expensive. Ihe conmmiial 
debt is inclmsing. The total revenue, ordinary aad eyraordmaiy 
rose from .£686,699 in 1887 to £1,220 /b7 m 189b, and £1,44/, 4 .0 
ill 1900. The estimated value ot the estate and eliccti, oi the 
corporation, wMoh iuoludos .a large Jip Af oao'“ 

and real propertj^ rose Irom £b, iS3,000 in .^So/ to ..^il,,>^-,,0J ni 
1S98. The miuiicipality owns a great deal ot the vacant land in 

aiiii about the town. ^ . « • . 

llie trade of Budapest is mainly in corn, wool, vine,^ spirits, 
cattle pivs, horses, hides, wood, coal, tVe. ihe principal in- 
dustries are steam flour- milling, distilliug, and tlie maniitactnre 
of niachiiiery, waggons, bricks, jute, &c. Cktmprehensive statis- 
tics of the trade and hidustr)'’ oi Budapest alone are not availaljle j 
hut, as the leading industrial centre and chief market of Hnii- 
fraiT, there is a constant ratio between its progress and that 
of the wliole country. 

As an indication of that 
progress In both respects 
may he mentioned th e in - 
crease in the xieriod 1 887- 
98 of the amount paid in 
direct and indirect tax- 
ation from, in round 
rnmiberB, £1,200,000 to 
£2,187,666, with a corre- 
apondiiig increase in the 
conmmnal surtax. The 
increase in the iiumher 
0 f j oint-stock companies 
ail'd of the capital thus 
invested (an increase 
•wliicli greatly exceeds 
that of Yieiiiia) is also a 
valuable indication. In 
1873 there were 28 such 
eoinpanies, with a total 
capital of £2,221,900 ? 
in 1890, 75 (capital, 

£9pl52,000) y and in 
1899 no less than 212, 
with a total capital of 
£31,378,655. In the 
latter year the average 
net profits of these com- 
panies 'Was 8 '5 ])6r cent. 

One of the earliest 
material causes of the 
progress of Budapest— 
at "first chiefly com- 
mercial — was the iiitro- 
duction of stcani navi- 
gation on the Danube, 
whieli gar^e an inimense 
iin])etus to its coni 
trade. This still con- 
tinues to operate, hav- 
ing been promoted by 
the growth of the iiour- 
iiiilling industry, which 
was rovohitionixed by 
certain Budapest inven- 
tions. According to 
Mr A. Shaw, Minnea- 
polis and Budapest are no'W the two great milling centres of the 
world. The latter possesses a nuinher of magnificent estahlisli- 
meuts, ^ fitted with automatic machinery invented and iiianafac- 
tured in the city; fifteen large steam-mills employ 3200 hands. 
A. significant examjde of the pingrcss of Biida])est in another direc- 
tion, the manufacture of electrical plant, is the fact that a Buda- 
pest hnn was entrusted by the Eussian Government (November 
1899) with the erection of a great central station for the transmis- 
sion of electric power at Port Arthur, and also contracted to furnish 
large and important plant for the Paris electrical underground 
railway, and an electric -lighting company in the French capital on 
the eve of the great exhibition of 1900. 

Of the later improvements in Budapest perhaps the most im- 
portant is the regulation of the older part of tlie towm in connexion 
with the construction of the two new bridges across the Danube 
(there are now six in all), and the rapid development of Biida, 
where entirely new c[^uarters have sprung up. The following 
figures will give an idea of the building activity ; in 1881 the 
number of houses was 10,748 ; in 1891, 13,066 ? in 1896, 14,628 ; 
in 1901, 16,254. This growth, which was accompanied by a progres- 
sive increase in the pii’f^portion of the larger houses, is Insufficient 
for the reguirements of the population, of whom IS per cent, 
still occupy overcrowded dwellings. The rapid development of a 
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(puirter, consisting largely of palatial buildings, which has grown 
up in the vicinity of the new central railway station has won for 
it tlie popular appellation of ‘‘Chicago,” In the period 1885-95 
there were emded 221 new jmhlic buildings, including the Palace 
of Justice and the Eo^ml 0] >era ILonse, 11 otlier places , of ] addle; 
ainti seme lit, 12 barradcs, 10 bathing establishments, 9 Jar,''<'er 
educational institutions, 9 liospatals, 7 cliaritable institutiov 6 
clmrcdics, 3 museums, 3 pcrmaiHmt exhibition buildings, 2 orj'han 
asyhiiiis, and a central railway st ation. WTtliin tlie same period 
there was a considerable addition to tlie niunber of public Tiionu- . 
meiits by native artists. Eeiits bear nearly the same burden of 
taxation' ill Budapest as in Vienna, and in tiotli towns the remission 
of taxes for a period of years is the cliief means of promoting build- 
ing and recoustriiction by private persons. There has been a great 
extension of tlie tramway service (fornieiiy horse tractionj''now 
electiical), and the new electrio uudergrotmd railway is one of the 

hest-constnicted lines of 
jj the kind in existence. 
The extraordi- 
narily rapid growth 
of Biidapiest during 
the 1 9th century, and 
more particularly 
since 1867, together 
with its remarkable 
progres.s in every 
department of iiiuni- 
cipial and public life, 
renders it one of the 
most interesting of 
modern cities. In 
the matter of the iu- 
cia^ase of its popula- 
tion alone it lias only 
been slightly sur- 
passed by one Euro- 
pean town, namely, 
Berlin. Both ca] litals 
multiplied their 
population by nine in 
the first nine decades 
of the century. Ac- 
cording to an in- 
teresting and instruc- 
tive comparison of 
the growth of twenty- 
eight European cities 
made by Dr Joseph 
de Kdrosy, director 
of the Budapest Com- 
munal Bureau of 
Statistics, Berlin in 
1890 showed an in- 
crease, as compared 
with the beginning 
of the century, of 818 per cent., and Budapest of 809 per 
cent. Within the same period the increase of Paris •was 
343 per cent., and of London 340 pei' cent. This pheno- 
menon, ■which has excited the admiration of an exception- 
ally competent American observer, Mr Albert Shaw (see 
Budapest: the Rise of a New Metropolis,” in his 
d 2 ^al Government in Continental Enro 2 )e)^ is worthy of 
special attention. In Mr Shaw’s opinion no other im- 
portant European city falls so far short of the appreciation 
it merits. There can be no doubt that its progress is 
mainly due to the revival of Hungarian national spirit in 
the first half of the century, and to the energetic and 
systematic efforts of the Government and people of Hungary 
since the restoration of the constitution. So far as Hungary 
was concerned, Pesth in. 18G7 at once became the favoured 
rival of Vienna, with the important additional advantage 
that it had no such competitors within its O'wn sphere 
as Vienna had in the Austrian provincial capitals. The 
political, inteilectual, and social life of Hungary was centred 
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in Pestlij and Ixad largely been so since 1848, when it 
became the seat of the legislature, as it was that of the 
Aiistria.n central adiniiiist ration wliieh followed the Eevolu- 
tiorn The ideal of a prosperous, brilliant, and attractive 
Mau^yar capital, which "woiild keep the nobles and the 
intellectual flower of the country at home, uniting them 
in the service of the Fatherland, had received a powerful 
impetus from Count Stephen Szechenyi, the great Hum 
garian reformer of the pre-B, evolutionary period. His work, 
continued by patriotic and able successoi-s, -was now taken 
up as the common task of the GTOvernment and the nation, 
under the guidance of a Liberal aristocracy and gentry 
distinguished by exceptional political insight. The eminent 
Hungarian statesman, Count J ulius Andrassy, bore a pro- 
jiiinent part in this work. 

Fi*oin that time to the present day the record of the 
Hungarian capital has been one of uninterrupted advance, 
not merely in externals, such as the removal of slums, the 
reconstruction of the town, the development of communi- 
cations, industry, and trade, and the erection of important 
public buildings, but also in the mental, xnoral, and physical 
elevation of the inhabitants; besides another important 
gain from the point of view of the Hungarian statesman, 
namely, the progressive increase and improvement of status 
of the Magyar element of the population. The promotion 
of the interests of the capital and tlie centralization of the 
public and commercial life of the country have — apart from 
the special acts devoted to that end — formed an integral 
])art of tlie policy of the State since tlie restoration of the 
constitution. Budapest has profited largely by the 
encouragement of agriculture, trade, and industry, by the 
nationalization of the raihvays, which all radiate from 
Pesth, by the special rates and the zone system, by the 
development of inland navigation, and also by the neglect 
of similar measures in favour of Vienna in consequence 
of the discord prevailing in xiustria. It would be ditli- 
cult to over-estimate the beneficial effect of such direct 
Government action as the founding of the large State 
establishment at Budapest for the manufacture of loco- 
motives and agricultural and other machinery, and of 
the encoiuugemeiit given to native and foreign enter- 
prise, to undertake the production of all articles consumed 
ill the country. When it is remembered that the ideal 
both of the authorities and the people is the ultimate 
monopoly of the home nmrket by Hungarian industry 
and trade, and the strengtheniug of the Magyar influence 
by centralization, it is easy to understand the progress of 
Budapest. 

Politically, this ambitions and progressive capital is the 
creation of the Magyar uppex' classes. Commercially and 
industrially, it may be said to be the work of the Jews. 
The sound judgment of the former led them to welcome 
and appreciate the co-operation of the latter, who furnish 
an ingredient necessary in the composition of a modern 
Btate in which they themselves were lacking. Indeed, a 
readiness to assimilate foreign elements is characteidstic of 
Magyar patriotism, wLich has, particularly within the last 
generation, made numerous and ardent converts among 
tiie other nationalities of Hungary, and — for national 
purposes—may be considered to have quite absorbed the 
Hungarian Jews. It has thus come to pass that there 
is no anti-Semitism in Budapest, although the Hebrew 
element is proportionately much larger (21 pier cent, as 
compared with J per cent.) than it is in Vienna, the Mecca 
of the Jew-baiter. 

A far larger number of Jews and Protestants are en- 
gaged in industry, commerce, and intellectual pursuits 
than the more numerous Catholics. Out of every 10,000 
lews, 3274 come under those three categories. The 
remainder are divided as follows: of no occupmtion. 
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including women and children, 5498 (a far higher pro- 
portion than the Catholics and Protestants); engaged in 
unskilled physical labour, 993 (about a third of the pro- 
j)ortion of Catholics and Protestants) ; in transports and 
communications, 164 (between a third and half the pro- 
portion of Catholics and Protestants) ; sokliers, policemen, 
j barbers, ^c., 55 (about a fourth of the Catholic and 
I an eighth of the Protestant proportion) ; and, final 
' 16 Jews per 10,000 are engaged in some form of agri- 
cultural, horticultural, and vineyard labour, •wliidi is 
less than a third of the Catholic and about a ninth 
of tlie Protestant proportion. Tlie money-lending insti- 
tutions, as well as commerce of the tow'n, partrculaity 
in corn, manufactuxes, jewellery, furniture, and clotliin^ 
are mainly in the hands of the Jews. The Protestants 
are to a great extent agriculturists, while they are also 
largely represented among the teachers, officials, and 
artisans. 

A comparison of the statistics of 1870 with those of 
1891 shows a steady increase in the proportion of Hun- 
garians in all occupations, and a corresponding diminution 
in the proportion of Austrians and other foreigners. In 
1891 the percentage of natives engaged in industry was 
85*7 per cent. (4-9*7 per cent.); in commiimcations, 91*5 
per cent. (4-24*6 per cent.); in trade, 91*1 per cent. 

( 4^ 7*2 per cent.) ; in the iirofessions and intellectual 
occupations, 91*3 per cent. (4-8*5 per cent.). Even in 
unskilled physical labour the same change is visible, there 
being within the same period an increase of 16 per cent, 
in the number of natives em|;>loyed (in 1891, 85*4 per 
cent.). 

Among the most important events in the recent history 
of the city are the National Hxiiigarian Exhibition, held 
there in 1885 ; its elevation to an equality with. Vienna 
as a royal residence and capital on the occasion of tJie 
25th anniversary of tlie sovereign's coronation as ]<ing 
of Hungary in June 1.892, followed by the royal oj'di- 
iiaiice of November 1893, superseding Austrian court 
functionaries by Hungarians during the king's stay in 
Hungary ; the imposing national demonstration of respect 
and the public funeral accorded to the Eevoliitionary 
hero Louis Kossuth in March and April 1894; and tlie 
Millennial Exhibition in 1896 in celebration of the 
thousandth anniversary of the foundation of the kingdom 
of Hungary, 

The official publications of the Budapest Coin-muiiol Bureau of 
Statistics have acquired a European repute for their com pie ten ess, 
and tlieh tearless exposure of short comings has been an element 
in the progress of the town. Eofereiice should also he ii.i.ade 
to separate works of the director of that institution, lir Joseph: n.n 
KoiidsY, known in England for liis discovery of the law of inarital 
fertilityj published by the Eoyal Society, and by his labours in the 
development of coin]»arative international statistics. His 
tiq;m .MkfncdmiCiU des gnmdss miks, and IhdleHii annuel des 
finances des grandes ‘villes, give vahiable comparative data. See 
also hygiene puhligue et mUnre, by Dr Gustave 

TitniRiNG, assistant director of the Comimlnal Bureau of Stai.istics, 
md tliii StaMsHsches Jahrlmch nmi Budapest^ by the same autlior j 
Kahn A Illustrated (hiMe to BudapeM; KkucIvEn4s in 

Pforiund iJild ; tlie TeclmiscMr BiihreT ■ non Budapest^ published 
by the Hungarian Association of Engineers aiid Arcdiitects 
Mr A. SiiAW'h woik, cited (.,E, 0'.N.) 

Budaili'lg' a town and district of British India;, iii the 
EoMIkliand division of the Korth-West Provinces. The 
town is near the left bank of the river Bot Tiie qioidi- 
lation in 1891 was 35,372 ; the municipal income in 
1897-98 was Bs.32,87L There are mins of an irnraense 
fort and a veiy handsome mosque, formerly a Hindu ternpde. 
The American Methodist mission maintains several girls’ 
schools, and there is a high school for boys. 

The district of Budauk has an area of 2017 square 
miles. The population in 1891 wus 9255698 , being 418 





persons per square mile. Classified according to religion, 
Hindus numbered 774,779 ; Mabonimedans, 148,494 , 
Christians, 2581, of whom 19 were Europeans ; others, 
229. In 1901 the population was 1,024,888, showing an 
increase of 11 per cent. The land revenue and rates 
were Es. 13,03, 767, the incidence of assessment being 
Bs.0 : 13 : 13 per acre ; the number of police wus ^680. Out 
of a total cultivated area in 1896-97 of 840,827 acres, 
104,800 were irrigated, mainly from “wells. There ave 5i 
indigo factories, employing 3000 persons, with an out-turn 
valued at Es.1,20,400. The district is crossed by two 
lines of the Oudh and Bohilkhand railway, with live 
stations. The chief centre of trade is Bilsi. 

Byddhisma — Since the article on Eudbihsm in 
the ninth edition of this work was written (vol. iv. pp. 
424-438) nearly the whole of the works composed in 
the earliest period of Buddhism have been edited in the 
original Pali, chiefly throiigli the Pali Text Society. A 
few works of the second period have been edited in the 
original Pali or Sanskrit, and a number of books of later 
Euddliism have appeared in the variouB languages of 
Eastern Asia. To appreciate the additions thus inade to 
our knowledge it is necessary to remember tliat the 
Buddha, like other Indian teachers of his period, taught 
by conversation only. A highly-educated man (according 
to the education current at the time), speaking constantly 
to men of similar education, he followed the literary halfit 
of his day lyy embodying his doctrines in set phrasers 
(siUras), on which he enlarged, on dilferent occasions, in 
different ways, ‘Writing was then widely known. But 
the lack of suitable writing materials made any lengtliy 
books impossible. Such sfitras were therefore the recog- 
nized form of preserving and conimiinicatiiig opinion. 
They w^ere catch-words, as it were, tschnica^ 

which could be easily remembered, and “would recall the 
fulleiv expositions that had been based iipoiitheni. In the 
Buddha's time the Bralmiiiis had their vsutras in Sanskrit, 
already a dead language. He purposely put his into the 
ordinary conversational idiom of tiie day, that is to sa^q 
into Pali. When the Buddha died these sayings were 
collected together by his disciples into wliat they call the 
Four "Nikayas, or collections.'^ These cannot have reached 
their final form till about fifty or sixty years afterwards. 
Other sayings and verses, most of them ascribed, not to 
the Buddha, but to the disciples themselves, were put into 
a supplementary Nikaya. We know of slight additions 
made to this FTikayu as late as the time of Asoka, 3rd 
century E.c, And the developed doctrine, found in cer- 
tain portions of it, shows that these are later than the four 
old Hikfiyas. For a generation or two the books so put 
together - were banded down by memory, though probably 
written memoranda were also used. And they -were doubt- 
less aceomimiiied from the first, as they were being taught, 
by a running commentary. About one hundred years after 
the Buddha’s death there -was a schism in the coiumuuity. 
Each of the t'wo schools kept an arrangement of the canon 
— still in Pali, or some allied dklect. Sanskrit was not 
used for any Buddhist works till long afterwards, and 
never used at ail, so far as is known, for the canonical 
books. Each of these two schools broke up, in the follow- 
ing centuries, into others. Several of them had their 
different an^angements of the canonical books, differing 
also hr" minor details. These books remained the only 
authorities for about five centuries, but they all, except 
only our extant Pali Nilc^^as, have been lost in India. 
These then are our authorities for the earliest period of 
Buddhism. Now what are these books'? 

We talk necessarily of Pali boolc^. They are not books 
In the modern sense. They are memorial sentences or 


verses intended to be learnt by heart. And the whole 
style and method of arrangement is entirely subordinated 
to this primary necessity. Each siitra (Pali, svMa) k 
very short ; usmilly occiiitying oiily^ a page, or perhaps 
two, and containing a single proposition. When several 
of those, almost always those that contain propositions of 
a similar kind, are collected together in the framework of 
one dialogue, it is cxilled a The usual lengtli 

of such a suttaiita is about a dozen pages ; only a few of 
them are longer. And a collection of such siittantas. 
might be called a book. But it is as yet neither narrative 
nor essay. It ivS at most a string of i^assages, drawn u]) 
in similar form to assist the memory, and intended, not to 
be read, lout to be learnt by heart. The first of the four 
Nikayas is a collection of the longest of these suttautas, and 
it is called accordingly the Blgha W'iMpa, that is ‘Hhe 
Collection of Long Ones” (sell. Suttautas). The next is 
tb,e AlajjJdma Nikdya^ the Collection of the siittantas of 
Medium Length ” — medium, that is, as being shorter than 
the siittantas in the Digha, and longer than the ordinary 
Biittas preserved in the two following collections. Between 
tliem these first t;wo collections contain 186 dialogues, in 
which the Buddha, or in a few cases one of his leading 
disciples, is represented as engaged in conversation on 
some one of the religious, or philosophic, or ethical points 
in that system wliicii we now call Buddhism. In depth of 
philosopliic insight, in the loethod of Socratic questioning 
often adopted, in tlie earnest and elevated tone of the 
whole, ill the evidence they aifoid of the most cultured 
thought of the day, these dialogues constantly remind the 
reader of the dialogues of Plato. But not in style. They 
have indeed a style of their own ; always dignified, and 
occasionally rising into eloquence. But for the reasons 
already given, it is entirely different from the style of 
Western writings which are always intended to be read. 
Historical scliolars will, however, revere this collection of 
dialogues as one of the most priceless of the treasures of 
antiquity still preserved to us. It is to it, above all, that 
we shall always liave to go for our liiiowledge of the most 
ancient Buddhism. Of tlie 186, 144- liave now been 
edited for the Pali Text Society, and the remainder are 
either in the pre.ss or in preparation. The present 

writer has coinmenccd a translation of tliern into English, 
entitled “The Dialogues of the Buddha,” of which one 
volume has appeared. And Dr Ix. E. Neumann has pub- 
lished the iii’st volume of a translation of the shorter 
collection into German, under the title “‘Bedeii des 
Gotanio.” A disadvantage of the arrangement in dia- 
logues, more especially o.s they follow one another accord- 
ing to length and not according to subject, is that it is not 
easy to find the statement of doctrine on any particular 
point which is interesting one at the moment. It is very 
likely just this consideratioii which led to the compilation 
of the two following Nikayas. In the first of these, 
called the Anguttwra Wihdya^ all those points of Buddhist 
I doctrine capable of expression in classes are set out in 
i order. This practically includes most of the psychology 
and ethics of Buddhism. F'or it is a distinguishing mavk 
of the dialogues themselves that the results arrived at me 
arranged in carefully systematized groups. We are familiar 
enough in the West with similar classifications, sumiued up 
in such expressions as the Seven Deadly Sins, the Ten 
Commandments, the Thirty-nine Articles, the Four 
Cardinal Yirtues, the Seven Sacraments, and a host of 
others. These numbered lists (it is true) are going out of 
fashion. The aid which they afford to memory is no 
longer requbed in an age in which books of reference 
abound. It was precisely as a help to memory that they 
■were found so useful in the early Buddhist times, when 
the books were all learnt by heart, and had never as yet 
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been written. And in tlie Anguttara we find set out in 
order first of all the ones, then till the pairs, then all the 
trios, and so on up to the thirty-four constituent parts of 
the human organism, or the thirty -seven constituent 
elements of Arahatship. It is the longest book in the 
Buddhist Bible, and fills 1840 pages Svo. The whole of i 
the Pali text has been, published by the Pali Text Society, | 
but only a few fragments of it have as yet been translated ; 
into English. The next, and last, of these four collectio-iis 
contains again the whole, or iieaidy the whole, of the 
Biiddliist doctrine; but arranged this time in order of 
subjects. It consists of 55 or groujis. In 

each of these the siittas on the same subject, or in one or 
two cases the suttas addressed to the same sort of peojjle, 
are grouped together. The whole of it has been publis.]red 
in five volumes by tlie Pali Text Society. Only a few 
fragments have been translated. 

Many hundreds of the short suttas and verses in these 
two collections are found, -word for word, in the dialogues. 
And there are numerous instances of the introductory 
story stating how, and ■when, and to whom the siitta was 
eininciated — a sort of narrative i’rainework in which the 
sutta is set — ^I'ecurriiig also. This is very suggestive as 
to the way in wdiicli the earliest Buddhist records were 
gradually built up. The suttas came first embodying, in 
set phrases, the doctrine that had to be handed down. 
Those episodes, found in fc-wo or tliree different places, 
and always embodying several suttas, came next. Then 
several o;f these were woven together to form a suttanta. 
And finally the suttaiitas were grouped together into the 
two Nikfiyas, and the suttas a-nd episodes separately into 
the two others. Parallel with this evolution, so to say, of 
the suttas, the short statements of doctrine, in prose, ran 
the treatment of the verses. There was a great love of 
poetry in the coinniunities in which Buddhism arose. 
Verses were helpful to the memory. And they ’were 
adopted not only for this reason. The adherents of the new 
view’’ of life found pleasure in putting into appropriate 
verse tlie feelings of enthiisiasin and of ecstasy whicli the 
reforming doctrines inspired. When particiilaiiy happy 
in literary finish, or peculiarly rich in I'eligious feeling, 
STiidi verses were not lost. These "were lianded on, from 
mouth to mouth, in the small companies of tlie brethren 
or sisters. Tlie oldest verses are all lyrics, expressions 
either of emotion, or of some deep sa 3 dng, some pregnant 
thought. Very few of them have been preserved alone. 
And even then they are so difficult to understand, so much 
like puzzles, that they were prolia'lfiy accompanied from 
the first by a sort of comment in prose, stating when, and 
why, and by -whom they w-ere supposed to have been 
uttered. As a general rule such a framework in prose is 
actually preserved in the old Buddhist literature. It is 
only in the very latest books included in the canon that 
the narrative part is also regularly in verse, so that a 
whole work consists of a collection of ballads. The last 
step, that of combining such ballads into one long epic 
poem, was not talcen till after the canon was closed. The 
whole process, from the simple anecdote in mixed prose 
and verse, the so-called dkhyihia^ to the complete epic, 
comes out ivith striking clearness in the history of the 
Buddhist canon. It is typical, one may notice in passing, 
of the evolution of tlie epic elsewhere; in Iceland, for 
instance, in Persia, and in Greece. And w^e may safely 
draw tlj.e conclusion that if the great Indian epics, the 
Maha-bharata and tlie Eamayana, had been in existence 
when the formation of the Buddhist canon began, the 
course of its development would have been very different 
from what it was. 

As will easily be ixnderstood, the same reasons which 
iod to literary activity of tins kind, in the earliest period, 


continued to hold good afterwards. A number of such 
efforts, after the Hikayas had been closed, were included 
in a supplementary Nikaya called the Klmddaha Mkdya. 
It will throw very useful light upon tlie intellectual level, 
in the Buddhist community just after the earliest period, 
a.nd upon literary life in the valley of the Ganges in the 
4th or bth century B.o., if we briefiy explain what the 
tractates in this collection contain. The fir.st, the 
Xlmddaka FdfJia, is a tract of only a few pages. 

After a profession of faith in the Biiddba, the doctrine 
and the order, there follows a paragra-pli setting out the 
tliii’ty-four constituents of the human body — bones, blood, 
nerves, and so on — strangely incongruous with what 
foll(}ws. For that is siinpJy a few of tlie most beautiful 
poems to he found in tlie Biiddliist scriptures. There is 
no apparent reason, except their exquisite versification, 
■why these particular pieces sliould have been here brough’t 
together. It is most probable that this tiny volume "was 
simply a sort of first lesson book for young iieophyte.s 
'when they joined the order. In any case that is one of 
the uses to which it is put at present. The next book is 
the I)kam'm.(xpada. Here are brought together from ten 
to twenty stanzas on each of tiventy-sk selected points of 
Buddhist self-training or ethics. Thei'e are here altogether 
4-23 verses, gathered from various older sources, and .strung 
together witliout any other internal connexion than that 
they relate more or less to the same subject. And the 
collector has not thought it necessary to choose stanzas 
written in the same metre, or in the same number of lines. 
We know that the early Oiiristians were accustomed to 
sing hymns, both in their homes and on tlie occasions of 
their meeting together. These hymns are no’w irretrievably 
lost. Had some one made a collection of about twenty 
isolated stanzas, chosen from these hynms, on each of 
about twenty suljects— such as Faith, Hope, Love, the 
Converted Man, Times of Tro’ub],e, Quiet Hays, tlie 
Saviour, the Tree of Life, the Sweet ’Naim?, t.h,e I)i>"v<:*, tlio 
King, tlie Land of Peace, the Joy Unspeakable — 'we should 
have a Christian ]3baio,iiia,pada ; arid very p,recioiis sricli 
a collection would be. The Buddhist iJlmmmapada iias 
been edited by Professor Faiisboll (2nd edition, 1900), and 
has been frequently translated. Where the Y(n:ses deal 
with those ideas that are common to Christians and 
Buddhists, the versions are easily intelligible, and some 
of the stanzas appeal very strongly to tlie Western 
sense of religious beauty. Where the stanzas are full, of 
the technical terms of the Buddhist system of self-culture 
and self-control, it is often impossible, without expansions 
that spoil the poetry, or learned notes that distract the 
attention, to convey the full sense of the original. In all 
these distinctively Buddhist verses the existing transla- 
tions (of which Professor Mux Miiller’s is the best known, 
and Dr Karl Neumann’s the best) are inadequate and 
sometimes quite erroneous. Tlie conmixion in which tliey 
were spoken is often apparent in the more ancient liooks 
from ivhich these verses have been taken, and has been 
preserved in the commentary on the work itself. 

In the next little work the •framework^ the whole para- 
phernalia of the ancient akhyana, is included in the work 
itself, which is called Llddiiiu, or ecstatic utterances,’’ 
The Buddha is represented, on various occasions during 
his long career, to have been so much moved by some . 
event, or speech, or action, that he ga.vc^ vent, as it were, 
to his pent-iip feelings in n. short, ecstatic ut.teranco, 
couched, for the most part, in one or tw<'i lines of poetry. 
These outbursts, very terse aixl eniputlic, are charged 
with religious emotion, and turn often on some subtle 
point of Arahatship, that is, of the Buddhist ideal of life. 
The original text has been published by the Pali Text 
Society. But the little boolr, a garland of fifty of these 





geiiiB, lias not yet been translated, Tlie next work is 
called the Hi Ymakxi. This contains 120 sliort passages, 
eacli of them leading up to a terse deep saying of the 
Buddha’s, and introduced, in each case, with the words 
Iti viittmi Bhagavatd — “ tlms was it spoken by the 
Exalted One/’ These anecdotes may or may not be his- ; 
torieally accurate. It is quite possible that tlie incinory 
of the early disciples, highly trained as it iwis, enabled 
them to i»reserve a substantially true record of some of 
these speeches, and of the circuinstaiices in which, they 
were uttered. Some or all of them may also liawe beeii 
invented. In either case they are excellent evidence of 
the sort of cpiestions on wliicli discussions among the 
earliest Buddhists must have turned. These ecstatic 
utterances and deep sayings arc attributed to tlie Buddha 
himself, and accompanied by the prose framework. There 
has also been preserved a collection of stanzas ascribed to 
his leading followers. Of these 107 are brethren, and 
73 sisters, in the order. The prose framework is in this 
case preserved only in the commentary, which also gives 
biographies of the authors. This work is called the Thera- 
theri-gdthd. 

Another interesting collection is the Jdtaka boolc, a set 
of verses supposed to have been uttered by the Biiddlia in 
some of his previous births. These are rejilly 550 of the 
folk-tales current in India when the canon -was being 
formed, the only thing Buddhist about them being that 
the Buddha, in a previous birth, is ideiitiJied in eiicli ease 
with the hero in the little story. Here again tlie prose 
is preserved only in the coTiimentary. And it is a most 
fortunate chance that this™™the oldest, the most complete, 
and the most authentic collection of foikdoro extant — has 
thus been preserved intact to the present day. Many of 
these stories and fables have wmiidered to Europe, and 
are found in mecliaaval homilies, poems, and story-books. 
A full account of this curious migration will be found in 
the introduction to the present wniter’s BmldhiM Birth 
Storiei^^ the first volume of a contemplated translation of 
the whole book, rio-w being completed under the editoi’sliip 
of Professor Cowell at the Cambridge University Press. 
T.he last of these poetical wrnrks which it is necessary to 
mention is the Btdta Wijjdta, containing fifty-live poems, 
all except the last merely short lyrics, many of great 
beauty. A very ancient commentary on the bulk of these, 
poems has been included in tlie canon as a separate work. 
T.b.e poems themselves have been translated by Professor 
Fausboll in the Sewred Books of the East, The above 
works are our aiitliority for tlie philosophy and ethics of 
the earliest Buddhists. We have also a complete state- 
ment of the rules of the order in the Viuam^ edited, in 
five vol nines, by Professor Olden berg. Three volumes 
of translations of these rules, by him and by the present 
writer, have also ajipeared in tlie Sacred Books of the East, 

There have also been added to the canonical books seven 
ivorks on Ahhidhamma^ a more elaborate and more classihecl 
exposition of the Dhamina or doctrine as set out in the 
Nikdyas, All these works are later. Only one of them 
has been translated as yet, the so-called Dhanima Sangani. 
The^ introduction to this translation, published under the 
title of Buddhist Psychology^ contains the fullest account 
that has yet appeared of the psychological conceptions on 
which Buddhist ethics are throughout based. The trans- 
lator, Mrs Caroline Bhys Davids, estimates the date of 
this ancient manual for Buddhist students as the 4th 
century B.OJ • 

So far the canon, almost ail of which is now accessible to 
readers of Pali, But only seven volumes have so far been 
translated, and a good deal of work is still required before 
the harvest of historical da,ta contained in these texts sliall 
' have been made acceptable to students of philosophy and 


sociology. ^ These works of the oldest peiiod, the two centuries 
and a half, between the Buddha’s time and that of Asoka 
were followed by a voluminous literature in the following 
]>eriods— from Asoka to Kauislika, and from Kanishka te 
Biiddhagliosa,—- each of about three centuries. Many of 
these woiUs are extant in MS. ; but only jive or six of 
the moi’e impovhuit have so far lieeu published. Of these 
the most interesting is tlie ^tliiiiida, one of the earliest his- 
torical novels preserved to us. It is mainly religious and 
philosophiccd, and purports to give the discussion, extend- 
ing over several days, in which a Eiiddlust elder named 
Nagasena succeeds in. converting iMilinda, that is Men- 
ander, the famous Greek king of Bactria, to Buddhism. 
The Pali text lias been edited and the work trans- 
lated into English, More iniportaiit historically, tlioiigh 
greatly inferior in style and ability, is the Mahavastu or 
S'lddime Story, in Sanslcrit. The story is the one of chief 
importance to the Buddliists — the story, namely, of how the 
Buddha ■won, under the Bo Tree, the victory over ignorance, 
and attained to the Sambodlii, “the higher wisdom,” 
of Nirvana. The story begins with his previous births, in 
which [dso lie was accumulating tlie Buddha qualities. 
And as the Mahavastu was a standard work of a particular 
sect, or ratlier scliool, called the Malia-saugliikas, it has 
thus preserved foi' us tire tlieory of the Buddha as held 
outside the followers of tlie canon, by those whose views 
developed, in after centuries, into the Mahayana or modern 
form of Biiddhisia in India. But tins book, like all tlie 
ancient books, “was composed, not in tire north, in. Nepal, 
luit in. the valley of the Ganges, and it is partly in prose, 
partly in verse. Two other works, the Lalita Vistam and 
the Buddha Ca/rita, give us — -but this, of course, is later — 
Sanskrit poems, epics, on the same sulvject. Of these, the 
former may be as old as the century before Christ ; the 
latter belongs to the century after Christ. Both of them 
have been edited and translated. The older one con- 
tains still a good deal of prose, the gist of it being often 
repeated in the verses. The later one is entirely in verse, 
and sliows oii the author’s mastery of the artificial rules of 
prosody and poetics, according to wliicli a poem, a inahk- 
kavya, ought, according to the later writers on the Ars 
poetica, to he composed. 

These three works deal only quite briefly and incident- 
ally with any point of Buddhism outside of tlie Buddha 
legend. Of greater importance for the history of Buddhism 
are two later works, the jTetti .Pakmmia and the Sacl- 
dharuia PuaidaHka, Tlie former, in Pali, discusses a 
number of questions then of importance in the Buddhist 
commimity ; and it relics tlironglioufc, as does the Milinda, 
on the canonical works, wliich it quotes lai'gely. The 
latter, in Sanskrit, is tlie earliest exposition we have 
of the later Mahayana doctrine. Both these books may 
bo dated in, the 2nd or 3rd century of our era. The 
latter has been translated into English. We have now 
also the text of the Prajnd Fdrarndtd, a later treatise on 
the Alalnlyana system, -uhich in time entueiy replaced in 
India the original doctrines. To about the same age 
belongs also the Bivydvadd^na, a collection of legends 
about the leading disciples of the Buddha, and iin[)ortant 
members of the order, through the subsequent three cen- 
turies. These legends are, however, of different dates, and 
in spite of the comparatively late period at which it was 
put into its present form, it contains some very ancient 
fragments. 

The whole of the above wmrks were composed in the 
north of India ; that is to say, either north or a few miles 
south of the Ganges. The record is at present full of gayiB. 
■But we can even now obtain a full and accurate idea of 
the earliest Buddhism, and are able to trace the main 
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lines of its development tliroiigli tlie first eiglit or nine 
centuries of its career. The Pali Text Society is still pub- 
lishing two volumes a year ; and the IviiSBiaii Acaclein j has 
inaiigiii'ated a series to contain the most important of the 
Sanscrit works still buried in MS. We have also now 
accessible in Riii fourteen volumes of the coinmentaries of 
tlie great Sth-centiiry scholars in south India and 
most of them, the woiks either of Biiddliaghosa of Buclli 
Gaya, or of I)haimna[;)ala of Ivancipura (the ancient name 
of Conjevaram). These are full of important historical 
data oil the social, as well as the religious, life of India 
during the periods of which they treat. 

The striking archeological discoveries of the last few 
years have both confirmed and added to our knowledge 
of the earliest period. Pre-eminent among these is the 
discovery, by Mr William Peppd, on the Birdpur estate, 
adjoining the boundary between English and Nepalese 
territory, of the stupa, or cairn, erected by the gakya 
clan over tlieir share of the ashes from the cremation pyre 
of the Buddha. About twelve miles to the north-east of 
this spot lias been found an inscribed pillar, ])ut up by 
Asoka a,s a record of his visit to the Lumbini Glarden, 
as the place where the future Buddha had been born. 
Although more than two centuries later than the event to 
which it refers, this inscription is good evidence of the site 
of the garden. There had been no interruption of the 
tradition ; a,nd it is pi'obable that the place was then still 
occupied by the descendants of the possessors in the 
Buddha^s time. Nortli-rvest of this another Asoka pillar 
has been discovered, recording his visit to the cairn erected 
by the Salcyas over the remains of Ivonagamana, one of th.e 
previous Buddhas or teachers, whose follower Gotarna the 
Buddha had claimed to be. These discoveries definitely 
determine the district occupied by the Sakya republic in 
the 6th and 7th centuries B.o. The boundaries, of course, 
are not known ; but tire dan must have spread thirty 
miles or more along the lower slopes of the Himalayas, 
and thirty miles or more southwards over the plains. It 
has been abandoned jungle since the 3rd century a,i>., or 
perhaps earlier, so that the ruined vsites, niinierous through 
the whole district, have remained iindistiirbed, and further 
discoveries may be confidently expected. 

The princi.[;.)til points on which tins large number of older 
and better authorities has modified our knowledge are as 
follows : — 1. We have learnt that the division of Buddliism, 
originating with Burnoiif, into nortliern and southern, is 
misleading. He found that the Buddhism in his Pali 
MSS., -which came from Ceylon, dilfered from that in his 
Sanskrit MSS. wdiicli came from Nepal. Now that the 
works he used have been made accessible in printed edi- 
tions, we find that, wherever the existing MSS. came from, 
the original works themselves were all conipoaed in the 
same stretch of country, that is, in the valley of the 
Ganges. The di'fference of the opinions expressed in the 
MSS. is due, not to the place where they are now fo-iind, 
but to the difference of time at which they -vwe originally 
composed. Not one of the books mentioned above is 
either northern or southern. They all claim, and rightly 
claim, to belong, so far as their place of origin is con- 
cerned, to the Majjhima Desa, the middle country. It is 
undesirable to base the main division of our subject on an 
adventitious circumstance, and especially so when the 
nomenclature thus introduced (it is not found in the bool^B 
themselves) cuts right across the true line of division. 
The use of the terms northern and southern as applied, 
not to the existing ]\ISS., but to the or.i.ginal books, or to 
the Buddhism they teach, not only does not help us, it is 
the source of serious misunderstanding. It inevitably 
leads careless writers to take for granted that we have, 
historically, two Buddhisms — one manufactured in Oeylon, 


the other in Nepal. Now this is admittedly wrong. 
What we have to consider is Buddhism varying through 
slight degrees, as the centuries pass hj, m almost every 
boolc, ^ W^e^ may call it one, or we may call it many. 
W^hat is quite certain is that it is not two. And the most 
useful distinction to emphasize is, not the ambiguous and 
misleading geographical one — derived from tlie places 
where the inodeni copies of the MSS. are found ; nor even, 
though that would be better, the linguistic one— but the 
chronological one. The use, therefore, of the inaccurate 
and misleading terms northern and southern ought no 
longer to be followed in scholarly works on En.ddl.iism. 

2. Our ideas as to the sockd conditions that prevailed, 
during the Buddha’s lifetime, in the eastern valley of the 
Ganges have been modified. The people were divided 
into clans, many of them governed as republics, more or 
less aristocratic. In a few cases several of such republics 
had formed confederations, and in four cases such con- 
federations had already become hereditary mon.arc],iies. 
The right historical analogy is not the state of Germany 
in the Middle Ages, but the state of Greece in the time of 
Socrates. The Sakyas -v^^ere still a republic. They had 
republics for their neighbours on the east and south, but 
on the western boundary was the kingdom of IGosala, the 
modern Oudli, which they acknowledged as a suzerain 
power. Gotarna, the Buddha’s father, was not a king. 
There were rajas in the clan, but the word meant at most 
sonietliing lilce consul or archon. All the four real kings 
were called Malia-rfqa. And Suddhodana, the teacher’s 
lather, was not even I'aja. C),ne of his cousins, named 
Bhaddiya, is styled a raja ; but Suddhodana is spoken of, 
like other citizens, as Suddhodana the Sakyan. As tho 
ancient books are very particular on this question of titles, 
this is decisive. 

3, There was no caste — no caste, that is, in the modeiMi 
sense of the term. We have long laiown that the. coinrii- 
bimn was -the cause of a long and determiDed struggle 
betwee.u the patricians and the plebeians in Home. Evi- 
dence has beei'i yearly accumulating on tlie existence of 
restrictions as to in tei- marriage, and as to tlie right oi 
eating together (coinmeosality) among other Aryan tribes, 
Greeks, Germans, Ilussia.ns, and so on. Even witliont the 
fact of the existence now of such restrictions among the 
.modern successors of the ancient Aryans in India, it would 
have been probable that the}^ also -u-ere addicted to similar 
customs. It is certain that the notion of sucli -usages Avas 
familiar enough to some at least of the tribes that preceded, 
the Aryans in India. Buies of endoganiy and exogamy ; 
privileges, restricted to certain classes, of eating together, 
are not only Indian or .Aryan, but world-wide pheiiomeiia. 
Both the sphit, a.nd to a large degree the acfiual de tails, cif 
modern Indian caste-usages are identical with these ancimit, 
and no doubt universal, customs. It is in them that vve 
have the key to the origin of caste. 

At any inoiiieBt in the history of a nation such customs 
seem, to a siipeiiicial observer, to be fixed and immutable. 
As a matter of fact they are never quite the same .in suc- 
cessive centuries, or even geiierations. The numerous and 
complicated detrdls wliicii we sum up under the convenient, 
but often misleading, single mune of caste are solely de- 
pendent for their sanction on public oplrilon. Thcit 
opinion seems stable. But it is always tending to vary as 
to the degree of importance attached to some particular 
one of the details, as to the size and complexity of the 
particular groups in which each detail ought to be observed. 

Owing to the fact that the pai’ticular group that in 
India worked its way to the top, based its claims on re- 
ligious grounds, not on political power, nor on v/ealth, the 
system has, no doubt, lasted longer in India than in 
Europe. . But public opinion still insists, in cqrisklerablo 
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circleSj everi in Europe, on restrictions of a more or less , 
cleliued Idiid, both as to marriage and as to eating togetliej:*. 
And in India the problem still remains to trace, in the 
literature, the gradual growth of tlia systeni- the gradual 
forma t ion. of lie w sections among the people, the gradual 
extension of the institution to the families of people engaged 
in certain trades, belonging to the saine group, or sect, or 
tribe, tracing their ancestry, -wliether rightly or wrongly, 
to the same Source. Ail these factors, and otliers besides, 
are real factors. But they are phases of the extension 
. and groivtb, not explanations of the origin of the system. 

There is no evidence to show that at the time of the 
rise of Buddhism there was any siibstaiitkl difterence, as 
regards the barriers in question, between tlie peoples 
dwelling in the valley of the Ganges and their contenu 
poraries, Greek or Eoman, dv^elliiig on the shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea. The point of greatest weight in the 
establishment of the subsequent development, the supre- 
macy ill India of the priests, was stili being hotly debated. 
All the new evidence tends to show that the struggle was 
being decided rather against tlian for the Brahmins. 
What we find in the Buddha’s time is caste in the iiiakiug. 
The great mass of the people were distingiiislied quite 
roughly into four classes, social strata, of which the bound- 
ary lines were vague and iiiieertairi. At one end of tlie 
scale ivere certain outlying tribes and certain hereditary 
crafts of a dirty or despised kind. At the other end tlie 
nobles claimed the superiority. But Bralnnins ].iy liirtb 
(not necessarily sacriticial priests, for they folloived all, 
sorts of occupations) were trying to oust the iiobieB from 
the highest grade. They only succt3eded, long afterwards, 
when the power of Buddhism liad declined. 

4. It had been siqiposed on the authority of late priestly 
texts, where boasts of persecution are put forth, that the 
cause of the decline of Buddhism in India had been 
Brahmin persecution. The now accessible older authorities, 
with one doubtful exception/ make no mention of persecu- 
tion. On the other hand, the comparison w^e are no’w able 
to make between the canonical books of tlie older Buddhism 
and the later texts of the following centuries, shows a con- 
tinual decline from the old standpoint, a continual approxi- 
Biation of the Buddhist views to those of the other philo- 
sophies and religions of India. We can see now that the 
very event wdiicli seemed, in the eyes of the -worM, to be 
the most striking proof of the success of the new muvo- 
nient, the conversion and strenuous siqiport, in the 3rd cen- 
tury B.C., of Asoka, the most })OWorful ruler India had Inid, 
only hastened the decline. The adhesion of large numbers 
of lioniinal converts, more especially from the newly iin 
corporated and less advanced provinces, produced weakness 
rather than strength in the movement for reform. The 
day of compromise had come. Every relaxation of the 
old thoroughgoing position was -weicomed and supported 
by converts only half converted. And so the margin of 
difference between the Buddhists and their opponents 
gradually faded almost entirely away. The soul theory, 
step by vstep, gained again the upper hand. The popular 
gods and the popular superstitions are once more favoured 
by Buddhists themselves. The philosoiiliical basis of the 
o.},d ethics' is overshadowed by new speculations. And 
^ eyen. the old ideal of life, the salvation of the Arabat to be 
won in this, world and in this world only, by seif-culture 
and self-ifiaistery, is forgotten, or mentioned only to be con- 
deiuiioti The end was inevitable. The need of a separate 
organfeatidn became less and less apparent. The whole 
pantheon^ of the Yedic gods, with the ceremonies and 
the sacrifices associated with them, passed bideed away. 
But, the ancient Buddhism, the party of reform, w^as ovei> 


whelmed also in its fall ; arid modern Hinduism arose on 
the ruins of botli. 

The attention olthe few scholars at work on tlie siilq'ect beiiiff 
directed to the necessary first step of puhlisliing tlie ancient 
authorities, the work of exploring them, of analysing and classify.’ 
iny the data they contain, has as yet been very irai^rlectly donej 
But the following works iiave a|.>peared, and are to be preferred 
to those given at the end of the article in the ninth edition. Only 
the most important are Ihtu loentioned. ^ 

TeKts.—I'Ul/: 60 vols. — Jdtahi, 7voIs., ed, Faits. 

BOLL, 1877-97. — Vlnaiia^ 6 vols., ed. OLnEUBEiiG, 1879-83.-1 
Dlianvnuqmda-^ ed. Fatsiu)!.!., 2nd ed. 1900. — Bmydvaddna ed. 
Cowell and Heil, ed. Sekaet,"3 vols. 1882- 

cfi ^—Buddha Oarita, ed. Co'WiCLL, 1892.— ed. 
Tkencknek, ISSO. ’ 

Translations.-— J Texis^ by Eh vs DAvnifi and Olbek- 

BERG, 3 vols., 1881-85. — Dhccnmmpada^ by Max Muller, and. 
Suita Nipata, by EAi’snriLi.,, of King Milhuia 

by Rhys Davids, 2 vols., i890-94-, — Buddhist Suitas, by Rhys 
Davids, ISSl. — Bciddkarma Bufidarika, by Kern, 1S84.-— 
Buddhist Mahwiima Texts^ by Cowei.l and kiAx Muller, 1894 
— all the above in the “Sacred Books of the East.”' — Jdtaka^ vol. 
i., by Rhys Day .ids, under the title Buddhist Birth Stories^ 1880 • 
vols. i.-iv., by Chalmers, Hell, F.kancis, and Rouse, 1896-97! 
Buddhism in Translahwns, by Warrisn, 1S96. — Buddkistische 
Anthologw, by K.euman n, 1892. Jykdrr der 3t6nche imd Komien^ 
1899, by the same. --"-/>?>/ /ew Buddha, by Rhys Davids, 

1899. — Die Mcdm Gotamo BuddhKs, by Neumann, 2 vo],':;., 1899- 

1900. — Buddhist Bsifcholagg, by Mrs. Rhys Davids, 1900. 

Manuals, Monographs, kc,---Buddhu)n, by Rhys Davids, 

121110, 18th thousand, 1899. — Buddha, seme Lchen seine Lehre 
iind seine Genicinth-., Iiy OmiENBEUG, 3rd ed., 1898. — Dev Biiddhiiu 
Dius und seine Oeschi elite in hulicn, by Kern, 1882. — Der 
Buddhismus, by Edmund H'ARirY, 1890. — Amerimn Lectures, 
Buddhisni, by R,HYs Davids, rh? Piyadasi, by 

Sen ART, 2 vols., 1881-80. — Ma/ra> und Buddha, by Windlsch, 
1895. (t. W. E. 1).) 

BudWOiS (Czech, .Bnd^O'vice^, the chief town of a 
goverument - district in Bohemia, Austria. Population 
(1890), 28,491 ; (1900), 39,328 (estiiimted to have 59 per 
cent, Czech, 41 per cent, German, 95*5 pex cent. Catholic, 
4 per cent. Jewish, and jr per cent, Protestant). It has a 
garrison of 2155 men. It is the principal commercial 
centre of South Boliemia, Aind has a large, varied, and 
growing industry, which now comprises the manufacture of 
chemicals, matches, paper, machinery, bricks and tiles, boat- 
building, bedl-founding, corn and sawmills, &c. The trade 
is cluefiy in corn, timber, coal, lignite, and salt, as well as 
in industrial products, inciiiding beer exported to America. 
Budweis is tlie centre of a German enclave in Czech 
Bohemia, the rural population for a considerable distance 
round the towm lieing German-H}>eaking. 

Blielig Gariks (1818-1898), American 

soldier, was born near Marietta, Obio, on 23rd March 
1818. He gradiiatwl at West Point in 1841, and during 
the ^^vlexican war won brevet promotion, being severely 
wounded at Cherubiisco. From 1848 to 1861 be performed 
various staff duties, chiefly as assistant-adjutaiit-general. 
Appointed lieutenant-colonel of staff on 11th May 1861, 
and brigadier-general of volunteers on 17th May 1861, he 
aided efliciently in organizing the army of the Potomac, 
and, at the instance of General McClellan, was sent in 
November to Kentucky to succeed General Wdliam T. 
Gherman in the reorganized department of the Ohio. Aided 
by Grant’s famous river operations, he occupied Bowling 
Green in February 1862, and tlience marched to Nash- 
ville, He was promoted major-general of %mlnnteers on 
21st Marcli 1862, and placed at once under the orders of 
General Halieck, then at the zenith of his fa.me. Near 
the critical close of Grant’s first day’s battle at Shiloh he 
arrived with reinforcements, and co-operated in driving 
back the foe on the following day. Detached with his 
anu}^ by Halieck after tlie cap/ture of Gorin tli, he met the 
rapid advance of the Confederate General Bragg into 
Kentucky, rescued Louisville, and, on 8th October, fought 
at PenyYiile, compelling Bragg to retreat. Complaints 
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against liiin liaving been made at Wasliingtoiij wliieli 
were later investigated but not publislied, Buell was now 
superseded l)y General .Rosecrans. He was mustered out 
of tlie volunteer service in May 1864, and on 1st June 
resigned from the regular army. He was president of 
Kentuck}^ ironvvorks (1865-70), and subsequently engaged 
in various rnming enterprises; lie served (1 8854)0 V” as 
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in various rnming enterprises; lie served (18854)0) as 
pension agent at Lcaiisville. He died near liockport, 


Buell was a good 


Kentucky, on 19th November 1898. ,,, 

organizer of troops and disciplinarian, but somewhat tardy 
of movement and indisposed to take risks, and his haiigJity 
bearing often caused offence. As McClellan’s friend, 
Iiolding similar views, adverse politically to the admiiiis- 
tratiou, he suffered by McClellan's displacement. 

Buenos AiraS^ a maritime province of the 
Argentine Republic. The official area at the census of 
1895 was 117,777 square miles: the population in 1869 
(exclusive of that of the Federal District) was 307,761 ; in 
1895 it was 921,168. The capital is La Plata. In 1895 
there were 36,777 farms, 2,774,875 acres planted in 
cereals, 7,745,896 head of cattle, 1,685,658 horses, and 
11,545,018 sheep in the province. 

AireSjj capital of the Argentine Republic, 


situated in 34° 36' 29" S. lat. and 58° 22' 14" W. long. 


its mean altitude above sea-level, 10 feet. It now forms 
part of the Federal District (area, 72 square miles ; greatest 
breadth from K. to S., 1 1 miles ; greatest length from E. 
to W., 16 miles), which was separated from the rest of the 
province in 1880, and constituted an administrative entity, 
when the city was made the federal capital and its 
duties as provincial capital ‘were transferred to La Plata. 
All the most characteristic features of the old city have 
changed completely. The ancient one -storeyed buildings 
have been replaced by handsome structiii-es of modern 
design ; the streets have been paved witJi asphalt and 
wood; electric light has been introduced; -water and 
drainage wmrks have been constructed. In short, Euro- 
pean civilization is iiov/ firmly implanted. The once 
outlying parts of the capital either have already become 
real suburbs or -will shortly do so. Amongst later import- 
ant public buildings and institutions are the Congress 
House, the Archbishop’s Palace, the National Library 
(60,000 volumes), the National Museum of Fine Arts 
(1895), the Natural History Museum, the National 
Historical Museum, the Zoological Gardens, and the 
Municipal Botanical Gardens. The population in 1880 
was estimated to be under 400,000; in 1895 it was 
663,854, and in. 1899, 795,323. The number of 


foreigners in 1895 -was 345,493, as against 63,115 in 


1869. The proportion of males to females per thousand 
at the same date was 537 males to 463 females. The 
iiimiber of marriages in 1895 was 5492, or 8*1 per 
thousand; of births in 1898, 40*9 per thousand ; of 
deaths, 17*67 per thousand. At the same date the number 
of property owners was 45,848. As regards public in- 
struction, the census of 1895 showed that of children from 
six to fourteen years of age 93,560 were attending school 
or knew how to read and write, out of a total of 117,388, 
or 719 to each 1000. Most of the inmiigration to the 
republic enters through Buenos Aires. In 1896, 102,000 
entered; in 1898, 95,190; in 1899, 88,000, of whom 
13,000 -were agricultural families with 40,000 members. 
Buenos Aires is the head of six railway lines — the Southern, 
Pacific, Rosario, La Ensenada, Argentine Central, and 
Western. In 1898 these lines took, at the various stations 
within the mnnieipality, 10,962,240 passengers and 
2,346,946 tons of merchandise. The tramways at the end 
of 1898 extended over 246 miles, and earned 105,964,631 
passengers. The post office I'eeeived in 1887, 10,752,284 


pieces of inaH matter; in 1898, 53,175,579. In 1887, 
11,243,017 pieces were despatched; in 1898^ 613374,446 
pieces. The teiBgraphic bureau in 1898 received 707,812 
telegrams and despatched 479,793. , Tlie commerciai com- 
munity is for the most part comprised of foreigners : — 
British and Germans in the higher branehes of banking 
mid finance; British, Spaniards, Germans, ri-nd Italians 
ill the import and exqioi’t tradi? ; Italisuis, Froneli, and 
Spaniards in tlie retail business. Tlie value of the imports 
and exports of Euenos Aires from 1880 to 1808 is shown 
in the following talile, the value being given in gold 
pesos : — 


Year, 

l]iiX)arl;s. 


1S80 

S:U.095,ai-8 

829.887,202 

1885 

09,787. out 

51,996,527 

1890 

108,175,901 

57.742.;142 

1895 

82,048,177 

62,581,492 

1898 

92.206,491 

70.956,559 


The movement of shipping in 1887 and 1898 is showm 
in the subjoined table : — 



1887. 

1808. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 


No. 

ToiiT.ir4ge. 

No. 

'rojniage. 

No. jToniiage. 

No. 

Toiiiiago. 

Entered . 
Cleared . 

S858 

F'i 

701,030 
BOS, 74 4 

1,542 

lyoo 

1,278,603 

1,220,071 

2204 457.8:i6 
1987 1 352,401 

2307 

2,564,298 

2,383,675 


tlie second city in size in the state of New 
York and the eighth in the United States of America, 
situated at tlie foot of Lake Erie w^iere the Niagara 
River begins its connecting course to Lake Ontario, and 
tlie Erie Canal, by its artificial channel, continues the water 
route to the sen, - lioard. i.t is practically tlie midway 
point between Chicago and New York or Boston; the 
joiimey by rail from New Yorlv being somewhat over 400 
miles, from Boston a, little less than 500, and from 
Chicago a little more than 500 miles. Its position, 
praetically in the centre of tlie tliick ly jiopulated portion 
of the United States, and at the tro,nsfer point between 
tlie east and the west, accounts for the development of this 
city during the last twenty years of tlie 19th century. 
Siiortly after 1880 tlie rapid groivtli began. In that year 
the population was 155,134 ; in 1890 it had attained to 
255,664, and in 1900 it reached 352,387. The, .assessed 
valuation of real and personal projierty grew from ■ 
138,000,000 in 1873 to nearly ;i^246,0{)0,000 in 1900. 
The net debt in 1900 was .Sl5,7o3,5825 and tlie tax 
rate |23.48 per |1000. It was in t].]e decadcf from 1880 
to 1890 that most of the great railway building was done 
wdiich has made Buffalo a transjiortaiion <xmtrc of almost 
unrivalled facilities. There are thirty different raihvay 
divisions meeting in the city, and the railways ow.n 6 of the 
city’s total, area of 42 square miles, and have over 500 miles 
of track within the city’s limits. The trunk linos entering 
the city .fro.m the east are the New York Central, West 
Sliore, Erie, Lacka-waniia, Lehigh, and Pennsylvania ; 
from the rvest and soutli, the laake Shore, 2/f.icliigan 
Central, Nickel Plate, Grand ' Trunk, Wabash, and, 
Canadian Pacific. In sl.iort, all the trunk lines of what 
may be called the northerri route between the east and tlie, 
west have made Buffido a eentm-l distributing point. Tlie 
conimerce of tlie lakes has increased as raphily a.s that of 
the railways. The vessels wdiich arrived at ilie jiort of 


Buffiilo in 1899 numbered over 5000, with a tonnage of 


over 5,000,000. The average annual receipts of grain and 
flour by the lakes in 1875 "was 50,000,000 bushels; now 
it Is over 200,000,000 bushels. The elevators, which even 
then were a famous and pictiircscjiie feature of Buffalo, now 
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liave a storage capacity of over 21,000,000 biis lels as 
against the 7,000,000 bushels of that time, ihe coal 
trade of Buffalo, which in 1875 was m its mfaiiey, has now 
become a great feature of the lake commerce ; tor ot the 
5,000,000 tons of anthracite coal received m ibJJ, 
2,700,000 tons were shipped to the west by^ vessel. 
3^000,000 tons of bituminous coal were also received by 
rail in 1899, though only a small amount was shipped. 
The lumher imports by lake wwe 230,000,000 feet in 
1899, and in the same year over 1,500,000 tons of iron 
ore were brought from Lake Superior to the port of 
Buffalo. For the protection of tliis lake commerce and 
the increase of the harbour tacilities the United States 
has built an outer breakwater of stone and cement almost 
four miles in length, and costing over |2, 000, 000.^ This 
breakwater and the new post-ofEce, a huge granite pile 
with a tower over 200 feet in height, are the most notice- 
able of the newer public improvements. The two public 
libraries are also among the newer public buildings which 
decorate the city. The Grosvenor library, for reference 
only, has over 55,000 volumes, while the Bufialo library 
has 160,000 volumes. The public school system has grown 
with the growth of the city. In 1900 there were two high 
schools wdtli an average attendance of 2228 scholars. The 
district or grammar schools numbered si^cty, witli an 
average attendance of 38,462, Tliere were 114,396 
persons of school ap (5 to 20 years inclusive). Out of 
97,938 males of voting age (21 years and over), 5168 \yere 
illiterate (unable to wnlte), of ■whom 4813 were foreign- 
born. Biiffrio has ahvays been greatly adrnii-ed for its 
broad and spacious streets, almost all of -which are 
handsomely shaded. The streets in the residential portion 
are mainly occupied by detached houses, largely built of 
wood and surrounded by lawns and gardens. This system 
of building and a remarkably cool summer climate have 
given Bufialo its reputation as a deliglitful place of 
residence, and have attracted visitors from all parts of the 
world. In 1901 the Pan-American Exposition -was held 
from May to hfovember in the park and adjoining lands to 
the north of the city. It -svas on a scale eclipsed only by 
the Expositions at Chicago and Paris. T-wo of the build- 
ings Avere permanent additions to the attractions of the 
park, namely, the Albright Art Gallery and the New 
York State Imilding, ivhich is to lioiiBe the collections of 
the Buffalo Historical Society. It was during a visit to 
the Ex[)Osition on 6th September that President McKinley 
■was assassinated by Czolgosz. At the south end of the 
city, on the lake shore protected by the new brealnvater, 
stands the great steel plant of the Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany. The property owned by this company, which is 
capitalized at $20,000,000, extends more than a mile along 
tlio shore aaid its new works are intended to employ over 6000 
men. Much of the power used in Buffalo is from electricity 
generated at Niagara Falls, some 20 miles a-way, and 
most of tlie residences are heated by natural gas brought 
from the Canadian and Permsyivania gas fields. The park 
system in Buffalo comprises 1000 acres and contains 20 miles 
of boulevards. Of the total population in 1900, 248,135 
were native-born and 104,252 foreign-born, 350,586 white 
and only 1801 coloured, of whom 1698 were negroes. 
The licalthfulness of the city is attested by its low death- 
rate of 14*8 per tliousand in 1900. (g, e. m.) 

— The most important development in 
building,. 'since the article on that subject in the ninth 
edition of this work was published has been in the direc- 
tion of steel constnxetion, and it is with this that the 
following article will deal The very tall buildings -which 
tire such prominent objects in the principal cities of the 
United States are the natural and logical result of th^ 


introduction of new materials and devices, and of the ap. 
plication of modern science to the solution of tire problem 
of economical construction (see Plate). Apart from the 
esthetic considerations to which have been due the con- 
struction of spires, towers, domes, high roofs, &c., the 
form and height of ];)uildings have always been largely 
controlled by a practical consideration of their value for 
personal use or rental. The cost of buildings of the same 
class and finish is in direct proportion to their cubic 
contents, and each cubic foot constructed is commercially 
unprofitable wdiich does not do its part in paying interest 
on the capital invested. Until tlie latter half of the 19-th 
century, these considerations practically limited the height 
of buildings on city streets to five or six storeys. The 
manufacture of the 'wroiight'-iron “I^^ beam in 1855 made 
cheaper fireproof construction possible, and together witli 
the introduction of passenger lifts (see Elevators) about 
ten years later led to the erection of buildings to be used 
as hotels, flats, offices, factories, and for other commercial 
purposes, containing niany more storeys than had formerly 
been found profitable. The practical limit of height was 
reached when the sectional area of the 'inasonry of the 
piers of the exterior "walls in the lower storey became 
sufficiently great, in order to support safely the -weight of 
the dead load of the walls and floors and the accidental 
load imposed upon the latter in use, to affect seriously the 
value of the lower storeys on account of the loss of light 
and ffoor space. This limit was found to he about ten 
storeys. Various devices were successively made to reduce 
the size of the exterior piers. In 1881 the walls of a very 
large courtyard were constructed by building a braced 
cage of iron and filling the panels -with ma>so.nry, a system 
of construction which had been used in the early part of 
the century for a tall shot-tmwer erected in the city of 
Ne-w York. Subsec|uently several buildings Avere erected 
in which the entire w"eight of the floors and roofs -was 
carried by a system of metal columns placed against the 
inner surface of the exterior •avails. The -svalls thus sup- 
ported no load but their own weight, and were tied to the 
inner cage formed by the wall columns, interior columns, 
girders, and iloors, by ancliors arranged to provide for the 
shrinkage of masonry in drying out ■\^ddcl.l ahvays occurs 
to a greater or less extent. By the use of this form of 
constr-uctiion buildings were carried to the height of 
eighteen or nineteen storeys. 

The first building used for tenants, in which the entire 
construction including the exterior walls was carried by a 
metal frame, was erected in Chicago in 1883. 

With the inti’odiiction of cheap structural steel, 
this system (kuo-wn as the steel cage construe- 
tion) came rapidly into use. The dimensions 
of the exterior piers ceased to control the height of the 
building, which was limited alone by the possibility of 
securing adequate foundations, and by a consideration of 
the amount of floor space which could be devoted without 
too great loss to a system of passenger lifts of sufficient 
capacity to afford rapid access to all parts of the building. 
The advantages that led to the very rapid introduction of 
this system -were not only the power of greatly reducing 
the size of the piers, but the enormous facility afforded 
for rapid construction, the small amount of materials 
relatively used, and the proportionately small load upon 
the foundations, and the fact that as the "ruHs are sup- 
ported at each storey directly from the cage, the inasonry 
can be commenced at any storey independently of the 
masonry below it. It is a dise^dvantage of the system 
that defects of proportion, material, or worknianslnp, 
which would be of less moment in an old-fashioned con- 
struction, may become an element of danger in building 
with the S’teel cage, -while the possibility of seeming a 
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permanent protection of all parts of the cage froin corrosion 
is a most serious consideration. The safety of tJie structure 
depends iipoii the preservation of the absolute integrity of 
the cage. It must not only be strong enough to sustain 
all possible vertical loads, but it must be siiilieieiitly rigid 
to resist without deformation or weakening all lateral 
disturbing forces, the principal of which are the pressure 
of wind, the possible sway of moving crowds or moving 
machinery, and the vibration of the earth from the 
passage of loaded vans and trolleys and slight earthquakes 
which at times visit alniost all localities. In ]:)iiildings 
wide in proportion to their height it is the ordinary 
practice to make the floors sufficiently rigid to transfer 
tlie lateral strains to the walls, and to brace the wall 
framings to resist them. In buildings of small width in 
proportion to their height this niotliod of securing rigidity 
is generally found to be inadequate, and the frame is also 
braced at right angles to the outer walls to take up the 
strains directly. In each case all strains are carefully 
computed. The bracing is acconqjlished ])y the introduc- 
tion at the angles of the columns and girders or heanis 
of gusset })lates or knee braces, or by diagonal stra}')S or 
rods properly attached by rivet or pin connexions, i^li 
portions of the frame are united by hot rivets of mild 
steel or Avroiight iron, care being taken that the sum of 
the sectional areas of rivets affords in each case a sufficient 
amount of inetal for the safe transfer of tlie stresses. 
The greatest care should be taken to see that all rivet 
holes are accurately pundied, ami if necessary that tliey 
arc reamed so that each, rivet will have its full value. 

It is evident that with this system of construction all 
serioiis inequality of settlement must be avoided, and 
unusual cttre, therefoi*e, must be empIoyiMl to 
perfect fouinlations. As a preliminary to 
the design of the fonndatiojis a knowledge of 
the character of the site for a considera])le di.stanco bekev 
the footings should be gained Ivy boiings, and in cases 
where a certain settlement must be expected, the footings 
must be so proportioned that the pressure at their bottom 
on each square foot of surface of the soil shall be uniform, 
so that ine('|uality of settleme,nt may ].je prevented. Ex- 
perience has sIlowii that a very close approximation to 
this result may be secured by assuming in the case of 
residences, liotels, offices, and other buildings in w].uch tlie 
pri]icj[)al variable loa,d is thal of men and women, that 
the load 0 ]i each lower column base is the sum of the 
dead load of the weight of materials borne by it, and 20 
per cent, of tlie variable loads which may be imposed upon 
the floor and roof surface It sustains. In the case of 
shops, factories, Ac., increased percentages of the variable 
loads must be assumed to be borne by the lower column 
bases in proportion to the relative amouiits of the variable 
loads which will be imposed upon the floors for any con- 
siderable length of time. The foundations must be spread 
below the column bases until such areas are reached that 
the pressure on the soil is not greater than its safe sustain- 
ing power. This is accomplished by rackings of stone or 
brickwork, or steppings of concrete-, or systems of inverted 
arches, or systems of steel girders and cantilevers bearing 
on grillages of parallel steel I beams ktipt a uniform 
distance apart by separators, and bolted together by 
steel rods. The grillage beams rest upon and are emliedded 
in concrete, and in many eases the girders and cantilevers 
are also embeddcxl in concrete. The tables of grillage 
must be so airanged and proportioned that there is no 
serious eccentricity of loading from the columns. Shear 
and bending moment, as well as the absolute strength of 
all girders, cantilevers, and “ I ” beams, must be carefully 
computed. Before building on an elastic or yielding 
bottom the sustaining strength of the soil nrust be ascer- 


tained. On the bottom is placed a table with a single 
leg of a recorded diiBensiou arranged so that it can only 
move vertically. This is loaded upon the top with pig- 
iron or other material of known weight, and the pressure 
is noted under which initial compression of the soil takes 
place, and the load under which the settlement becomes 
marked. At this point the increase of load is sto]:>ped 
and the soil is allowed to remain under pressure for 
several days, careful observations being taken at regular 
intervals of the rate of settlement until no farther settle- 
ment occurs. A fouiidatiori which will not settle may be 
secured : — 

{(i) By spreading the footings until the pressure on tlie 
Imttom is less i;liau tlie loaii a, t which tlie initial settlement 
occniTod, which will be foiiml to vary from H- short Ions 
])cr foot for ordinary w’et clay or cartli, to 3 or 5 tons per 
foot for retained sand or hard (/i) by building on 

piles driven to refusal (that is, until tlicy will not move 
under tlie repeated blows of a heavy piic-driving hammer), 
in which case they must not be loaded beyond their safe 
computed strength as columns witli free ends ; pile founda- 
tions should never be used unless the cinminstances are 
such as to ensure tliat they^ with their cappings will be 
constantly covered witli \vafcer ; (c) by excavating to bed- 
rock a.nd laying fouruiatioms upon it. Where the rock is 
covered by dry eartli or gravel fcliis can be accoiu]>li8hed 
without particular difficulty 'by careful sheath-piling to 
retain the sides of the excavation, but -where the covering 
is quicksand or swamp-mud piauimatic caissons must be 
' sunk. A pneumatic caisson is a I'oimd or poh’-gonul shell 
i ol wood or metal open at the bott<mi, avIucIi is eallcil tlie 
i ^‘cutting edge,’^ about G feet above, -which is a 

reinuA^alile roof, whieli forms an air-tight clmnibcr. This 

chamber is tiiiteivd tluough tlie roof by a, iiidal cylinder 
I abo'iit 3 feet in diameter, Avhiifli extends to tlic top of the 

' ca’isson, and is called the ‘bair-shaft.''' On tlie Inp of this 

air-siuift is beffi-ed a cyliuucr of grsaiter diameter, ju’ovidcd 
with doors a-t its tO]) aaid bottom, whidi is calfral the 
I ^S'lir-lock.’^ Air is Biqqdicd through pi])e;s to the air- 
chamber, and constantly main-fained at a sufficient ] -fVcss’aro 
' to keep water from entering the air-chauilier, and to ex];M?,l 
, it -from the ground immediately below it. Tbc exterior 
' of the cahssoii is made very smooth, and is thoroughly 
lubricated. The caisson is sufficiently loaded to cause it 
to sink as the material Avitliiri it is exca'vated and rennoved. 
Access to or frojij the caisson for both men a-nd materials 
is gained witliout altering the air-pressu.ro in the caisson, 
by opening and closing the doors of the ri^ir-lock succes- 
sively. Wiien the sound bottom is reached it i.s fac(‘(l off 
to secure a good bearing, and concrete is introduced throiigli 
the air-locks and bedded in tlie bottom of the caisson to a 
sufficient depth to form a, water seal. The air-locks, air- 
shaft, and roof are then removed from the top of the 
caisson, and an open well remains in whicl) tlie building 
may be extended with ajqu'opriate materials to the con- 
crete foimdations at the. bottom. No reliance is placed 
upon the strength of the caissons as a direct support to 
the building. A wcll-coustnieted and carefully- handled 
caisson, in which a propc*r air-])rc‘ssurc is rnaiutaimal Avith- 
out iuterru’ptioTq may be sunk through iioAviiig (piicksand 
or mud in dose ]jroxiniity to the foundations of an 
adjoining building standing on the crust above the soft 
bottom, "without injmy to it. Until very lately it has 
been assumed that a depth of 110 feet beioAv the Avater- 
level Avas the practical limit to winch oaksons could be 
i sunk, for men ainnot siafely Avork in an air-ia'cssiire of 
' more tliaii about 50 pounds to the square inch, but it is 
noAV found that they can be safely sunk to a considerably 
greater depth, for recent experience has shoAAoi that the 
exterior water-pressure at the base of a caisson is in 
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iiiTerso proportion to tlie resistance to the liow ot water 
througli tio material in -wliick the caisson is sunk, an.i, 
that the air-pressure •\vldeli it is aecessary to HuiiiiUiin in 
the air-cluuiiber, to expel the water ami dry the lajiijiia. is 
always mueh less than, and frcqmmtly not more Ihem 
per cent, of, the pressure duo to tlie oohuiin oi water equal 
in height to the depth, of iunnersioti of tlio eiitling edge. 

In traitsferring the loads frotii the coiinmi bases to tlie 
liottoin of the footings tlie greatest care iiivist bo laiveu 
in aJl systems of const nietion that tlie stresses 
Columns, iio point exceed the safe liuuts nf 

stress for the vaiious materials used. Steel is gaiairaily 
used for coliiiUDS in preference to cast iron, because it 
aftbrds greater facility for securing satisfactory eoiuiexioiis, 
because its defects of quality or wTuhinaiisliip are more 
surely detected by careful test and ins]»ectioii, and because, 
on account of its superior elasticity and ductility, its tibre 
is less liable to fracture from slight defornuitious. It is 


cither irjKjn Iheir lower lianges, or upon seats formed qf 
angles ri.\ytecl:' w\Am, being . secured to' Ihcirr-fey^ a 

inir of « cell mid beam riveted to its web 

and til the :widi,:€d^c tiixy gilder. iBonietiiii^ beams, rest 
Ufjoii tin.' gd'dn's, amd cjv rivet esl tbrongli the ilange,s to 
it ; ill bids ease, llte, abmiliug Cials of bca-Ui.s are spliced by 
sciirl: j>]ati'‘S ]uaepc! on, side of tlie webs..an.d secured ' 
1)3' riw'l.s, A similar ef>uslruetion is followed for Hat 
rnofs, tlie gjvalm being .nmerally f.imied in the girder and 
laaiii e‘.)i:siruelin;i, and a llat eeiiing secured by hanging 
them, with sioad stra]r>, a liglit tier of ceiling beain^ 
hhic lanuiis un.‘ tiul laterally 1 w rotls in continuous 

Hill'S 'piaeoil at nr ahnw- their ns-utral a:^is. .U is usual in 
both girders ami beasaa to provide not oidy for the safe 
suppkr'i ol tlie gi'eati st possible dlsfributed load, but for 
tile greatest weiglit, su..Ii as tlait of a safe or other heavy 
piet.Mj of iuriiitunwwhieli may Ixt moved over the floor at 
its W’eiikest points, tlie eontres of the girders and beams. 


■s ri.\x;:tecr.' to 


ai..id tsi :II 
nooii tin 


used in pre.i’erence to w’rought iron on aecuuut of its lesser ! It must ahvjiys 1 


m^'S 'pia-ceis at nr ahuw 


OoliiniJis iU 0 generally built of riwd'vd w’oi'l 


in mind that tiie formuhe for the 


th ot tile ‘*1"' 1, /earns only hold good when 


zeebars, channels, angles, plates, or lattice, of siicli form us j the upiper r'huul or llangti is sup}H;)rted iatovally. 


will make the sinijdest and most easil}^ (tmistrueted Iraming 
in the- particular position in wliieh the column is placed. 
The colniiius arc sometimes run through two or nn.tro 
storeys and arranged to break joints at the diilertmt tlom'S. 
Ill huiklings to be used as oliices, hotels, ajiartments, he., 
it is usual in establishing the hnids (or tim purpose of 
computation to assume that the coiumms carrying t-he roof 
and the upper storey will be called upon to sustain the 
full dead Inml due to material and tlmiuiixiniuiiu.uanpulpd 
variable load, but it is customary to reduce tlu^- viulable 
loads at the rate of about 5 per cent, storey by storey 


Steel cagM-s may divided into two classes. In the 
first ami mcire fiv(|uent ty]>e the exterior columns and 
girdeers are embe^dded. in a.nd hidden In- the 
nurmury of the walls, in some cases iveiui*: 

i 4 \ ^ 4 ■ i- 1 ripA Cs'Sii’e. 

covertxd ou tJieir exterior surta,ee by as little 
as 4 - ami eyneraby by only H inches of masonry. Lithe 
sreond system ilu‘ eolnians aro [laeed inside of the wall, 
anil lieams or channels in i-xiunles ave rim in each side of 


in and liidden by the 

in caa-s In-ins; 

ste&! cage, 

or surface ly u-s little 
fily H inches of masonry. In the 
inns [laced inside of the wall, 
in i-iiuples a>re rim in each side of 
Us, or Ilnur beam is run throngh 
. to ju’ojeet beyoml it, or the floor 


loads at the rate of about 5 per cent, storey by storey beams are aliowrd to run oivr a walJ girder bet-weeii the 
towards the liase, until a minimiiui of abuut '20 per conk eohiiims mid prt.djoct b'Woiitl it, the ]a*qjocfci<.nis in each ease 
of the entire variable load is reached, tor it is evidently Siuahig as cantilevers t-o eiiriyMlie gliders vvhieli are iiicor}io- 


impossible tliat tbe building can be loaded by a densely 
packed moving croivd in all of its storeys sliuiiltaneously. 
In the case of factories and buildings used for storagte 
purposes tlio niaxin mm variable load which can be impos-:d 
for any serious length of time on each floor must be iisudi 
■without reduction in comput:iiig the loads of the lowi'i* 
column, and proper allowances must be, made for vilirating 
loads. In tlie ease of very tall exposed buildings of small 
depth, the vertical load on the coluinusdiie. to w'imbpressuve. 
on the opposite .side of the building must be computed 
and allowed for, and in case the lower coh.inms are willi- 
out lateral siqiport the.ir bending rnomenb must besuflieient 
to resist the lateral pressure duo to wiml and ecce.iiiric.ity 
of loading. In computing the coiniun sections a, proik-r 
allowance must be made for any eccentricity of loading. 
It is usual to hniit the heigdit of sections of columns ■with- 
out lateral support to 30 diameters, and to limit the 
maximmrj. fibre stress to 12,000 ib per square inch. The 
sectional areas are computed by the use of the ordinary 
forniuhB for columns and struts. 

For girders of small spans “I'' beams or channels are 
■ generally used, but for greater spans girders are built 
Girders, I'l^eted work in the form of boxes with top 
and bottom plates, side plate.s, and angles "with 
proper stiffening bars on the side plates, or ‘‘ I’s/' or lattice, 
or other forms of truss work. In girders and beams the 
maximum fibre stress is usually limited to 16,000 lb. In 
very short girders the shear must be computed, and in 


raied in the masonry of the 'wali for its direct sup-port. Tlie 
wall girders In bulk forms of construction arc iOrmed of 
"*T'sb' or ehaniiels, sraiieriiues carrying plates of 
]tro]jer .forms wliicii arc riveted to them. The ivall girders 
are ahs ay.s iiicor] -orated in the masonry. "When the exterior 
cuhimiLS ami ginlers are embedded in tlie wall, the cement 
masuuiy a!ul ’[ird mvil surfaces of the steel are expected to 
guanl it from corrosion. Time only c:ui ]n‘Ove whethm 
(his prult'ciion will be pm'niHmmtly ellieient ; for masonry, 
pii'i'tlcularly vrhen of liilrk, unless ahsohitdv' free from 
liefeels or craclos, nnd unless kept ]Hnh'ctly j^ainh'd, will 
not only fail as a waterproof covering, but will maintain 
a, ilamp surface in cimtiuit witii the fi’ame fora considerable 
tliiu; after each beating stonu. .1.4 is claimed that a coating 
of (je.mmit mortar will prevent the oxiilation of steel, but 
it is certain that it is xoij eilieiimt in i^revonting the 
oxichition of paint, .bur the cantilever system It is claimed 
that nil ecceiitihcity of column loads is avoided, that tbe 
coliiunis standing free ■within •fcho ivall arc as readily pro- 
tected from corrosion as any interior columns, that they 
ca-u bo at any time uncovered, examined, and if necessary 
replaced, and tha-t while the failure of a column may result 
in the collaptse- of the building, the failure of a "wall girder 
I would be a local injury of rc.lati.vely small importance, 

I since in almost all cases tlu,*rc is a sufiicieiit margin of 
I strength in the wall to transfer the load to tlie wall girder 
I next beloiv. 

1 The steel used throughout the entire structure should 


^girders the deflexion, particularly the flexure from be subjected to the most thorougli chemical and mechanical 
a vaiiable load, since a flexure of more than of tests and inspection, first at the mill and sub- . 

the length ipmWo to crack the plastering of the ceilings -seqiiontly at the fabricating shops and the y/f 

carried bv the iv — . — . ... 


camea by me girders. Ihe same necessity for computing budding, to insure that it shall not coiitaia more 
sacai and ttoxuro applies to the floor beams. The floors tban 'OS per cent, of phosiihoms or 'OG iier cent, of sulphur, 
0 gipers are constructed of “I” beams, spaced that it shall have an ultimate strength of between CO, 000 
1 f c ‘ their cuds are and 70,000 lb iier square iueh, with an elastic limit of not 

, usually trained -to fit the form of the girders, and rest less than 35,000 lb' per square inch, and an elongation 
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lrio» ftiKliire of not lra« tl.o,. 25 ,, or coot, in 8 iml,» of tlem, no form of foor constraction olonld le used onHcli 

lengtlij iina taiit a piece oi ilie material may be bent cold is not laterally strong and rigid. With very rapid biiild- 
180 degrees over a nnuHlri I etjinu to the tlnckness ol the - '• ^ r 


- •>" n. 4 i* I u u 4 M e niethod of construction of floors, fnrrings, or 

piece tested vntiiout 1 racaire. oi vhe iibro oii^ the outside of partitions should be adopted which will not dry oil 4ith 
the boucl At ieast two ]>lolv.i are takou irotu eaeh molt great speed. _ In flat forms of masomy floor construction 


r blow at the null, and are Ktiimped or niarkwl, and nil the level of its bottom is placed somewhat below the 
he various . sections robed from the uioiC or blow are bottom of the “ I ” beams and girders, so that when it is 
squired to bear a similar .stamp or mark ior lueiitihcation. plastered a continuous .surface of at least an inch of mortar 


JL'1* rn • -IjL V UX XilUXltU 

All tmished material is carefully exammed to .see that it will form a fireproof protection for the lower flaimes of the 


possesses a smooth surface, and that it is free from cracks, beams and girders. Where the w-idth of the^flaiiffe is 


seams, and other detects, and that it is true to section considerable it is first covered with metal lath .secured to 
throughout. Rivets are either of wrought iron or of extra the under side of the floor masonry Girders projectim- 
soft steel, with an ultimate tensile strength of 55,000 lb below the floor are usually encased in from 1 to 2 inchel 


per square inch. The material mu.st be sufficiently tough of fireproof material, 2 or 4 inches of which is also put' on 
to bend cold i&O degices fiat on itself without sigu of all ccilumns. Such flre|-)roof coverings, and also interior 
fracture.^ The greatest care i.s taken that iio^ steel is left partitions, are composed of hollow, hard-burned tena-cOtta 


in a brittle condition by heating and cooling without blocks, of porous (sawdust) terra cotta, or various iflastic 
proper annealing. All abutting joints in riveted work compositions applied to metallic lath, many of whicli are 
are faced to exact lengths and alwolutsly at right angles patented both as to material and method of application' 
to the axis of the piece, and are spliced by scarf plates The most simple test for the value of a ,sy.stem of fireproof 
of proper dimensions adequately secured by rivets. The coverings, and of partitioms and funings, is to erect a iarae 


work should be .so accurixto that no packing pieces are .sample of the work and to subject H alternately to the. 
necessary. If the conditions arc such that a packing continued action of an intensely hot flame which is allowed 


or filling piece must be used, tlie end of one piece is to impinge upon it, and to a stream of cold water directed 
cut to a now and true surface, and the filling piece is upon it from the ordinary service nozzle of a steam, fire- 
planed to fill tlie si.K;ice accurately. Where cast iron is engine. It is important in all fireproofing of colimins and 
used it must be of tough gray iron f ree from defects, girders, and in all lioor construction, fiuTing, and partitions, 
In testing it pieces .1 inc.ii square, 11- inelics long, are that there shall be no co,ntiriuous voids, either vertical or 


cast from each heat and Bupported on blunt knife edges horizontal, which may possibly serve as flues for the spread 
spaced 12 iiieiies apart ; under a fi)ad in tlie Cieitrb* of of heat or flame in case of fire. All fuiTings and partitions 
tlie piece of 2 d 00 lb tlie detiexion must not exceed of rimst be started on the solid masonry of the floors to pre- 
au inch. vent the possible passage of fire from the room in which it 


an inch. vent the possible passage of fire from the room in which it 

All metal should, receive one coat of paint at the works may occur. The failure to make this provision has been 
before shipment. All faced and turned surfaces should the cause of very serious losses in buildings wliich were 
receive a coat of -white leader tallow before leaving the supposed to be fireproof. 

.shop, and tlie entire structure slioukl receive two coats of It is customary to lay all neeessaiy horizontal gas pipes 
paint after erection. As the protection from corrossion and electric wire conduits on the flat .Portland ceinoirt 


will largely depend upon the paint, tlie mo^t careful in- concrete surface of tlie floors, and, wliere wooden floors 


spection is employed to iusiire tiiat the metal is perfectly arc to lie used, to lay wooden sleepers on the sanie surface 


clean from scale and t]\oroagi:i.ly dry "^vben pa.Inted, and of a uniform deptli as great as the dianieter of the hubs 


that no painting is d<.mc i.n diuup or frosty weiither. Tlie at the joints of the largest pipes. The sides of tlie s]ee|)ers 
paint iniist be applied -witli an ordinary ] hunters brush, are lie veiled in-v^nrds toward their tops. The entire surface 
and tvell -worked in out tlie laitire surface liy band to is filled to the level of the sleepers, wdiicli is the irndersiile 
secure an even and perb.'c.t co\'er!ng. It is valnalle as a of the wooden floor, or to the same level if marble or tile 
protectiem from corrosiem. in |ri:(>j>ortion to tlie amoimt of tloors are to be laid, with a very light concrete formed of 
oil with wliich. tlie i.netal cari l)e coattsl by it.s application, screened anthracite coal cinders, or preferably Jocoinotive 
The pigment itself is o.f Bn,iall '>aJue as a veliiele screenings mixed 'with enougli cement only to produce a 

to assist in t].i.e spread of oil, and as facilitating the in- hard mass. A wooden floor laic! in contact rrith inasoniy 
spection. of the work to insiii't^ that the oil has been needs no fireproofing; it will smoulder, but it will not 
tlicunughly and cmmly spreu^^^ The pigment w’hkli burn rapidly. 

the spread of the largest ]h.n'c‘n]itagc‘ of oil is therefore the In some Iniiidings the -wood used for door sashes and 
most valuable a ,3 a preventive of corrosio.u. trimming is subjected to one of the patented fireprooting 


In some Iniiidings the -wood used for door sashes and 
trimming is subjected to one of the patented fireprooting 


The filling between tlie girders and fioor beams consists processes. If such are used it is important that they 
of segmental arclies of brick, segmental or fiat arches of should be tested to pirove both that the fireproofing is 


})0.rous (sawdust) -terra cotta, or hard-burned hollow terra- permanent, and that it will not cause in the presence oi 


cotta voussoirs, or -various patented forms of concrete waiter the coiTOsioii of the steel with wvhich it inay be in 
floors containing ties or supiports of steel or iron. In all contact. In some buildings doors, sashes, and window^ 

:4. 4- .A....,,,. , A 1*11 „ a' „ „ I,.,... 1 AU tlTlfll 1 irTrllf. y»lof.al« ni’ niJl.rlfi: nf 


eases it is custom 
a strong Portland 


customary to fill on top) of the arches with frames are covered with light metals, or are made oi 
i^ortiand cement coiierete to a uniform levi?!, piatented fireproof compositLon, If covered with metal, in 


generaily the tori of the deeriest beam ; the order to be, thoroughly efficient, the piaiis must be united 
rmors aisd /m* *.. „a., .. i n-vU,.- mn.fc, -ni-if ervIrloTi* Tn satyia bniklirtfm tbt* siiwliPB 


pmifimf. fillkig is constructed and carried to this with lock joints, not solder. In some baildings the sasb^ 
level immediately up)on the completion of each of interior piartitions are glazed with wire-glass (a glass in 


tier of beams, for the pnirjiose not only of stifFening the w’’hich a mesh of fine wire is bedded in the centre of the 


frame laterally, and of aclding to its stability by the sheet), and in some cases squares of plate-glass not luore 
inipositioii of astatic load, but also to afford constantly than 4 inches in diameter, united by a heavy joint of 


safe and strong working platforms at regular and con- copmer electrically deposited, are used for the same purpose. 


venient intervals for use throughout the entire period of Both methods have piroved singularly efficient in arresting 
the construction. In cases in w^hich the lateral rigidity the spuead of fire. ; 


of the floors is dei)ended uiioii to transfer the horizontal It is impiossible to design a building whicli cannot be 


straiiis to the exterior wails which are framed to resist • injured by fire, but the construction should be such tliat 




to 
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inverse proportion to tke resistance to^tlie flow ol water 
tiirougii tlie material in wMcli the caisson is sunkj ana 
that the air-pressure wliick it is necessary to maintnjn in 
tke am-chamber, to expel tke water and dry tne liottonu ui 
always muck less than, and frequently not more tban 
per cent, of, the- pressure due to the eolumn ot ^yater equal 
in liekdit to the de|}tli of immersion of tlic euttiug cuge. 

In transferring the loads from the coluinu bases to t/m 
bottom oi: the footings the greatest care must be talvcu 
in all systems of construction that the stressLS 
Cohirnm. at no point exceed the safe iiinits^oi. 

stress for the mrious materials used. Steel is generally 
used for coliiinus in preference to cast iron, beeause io 
affords greater facility for securing satisfactory connexions, 
because its defects of (juality or workmanship are more 
surely detected by careful test and inspection, and beeiiuse, 
on account of its superior elasticity and ductility, its libre | 
is less liable to fracture from slight deformations. It is ■ 
used in preference to wrought iron on account of its lesser j 
cost. Ooluiims are generally built of riveted work of 

zeebars, channels, angles, plates, or lattice, of such foriii as 
will make the simplest and most easily eonstmeted framing 
in the particular position in which the column is ptux'd. 
The colimms are soiiietiiiies rim tlirougli two or more 
storeys and arranged to break joints at the diilerent ilo<n’S, 
In buildings to be used as offices, hotels, n.partmeiits, 6:v., 
it is usual in establishing the loads for the purpust^, oi^ 
computation to assume that the, eoluinns (carrying Wio muf 
and the iqiper storey will be called upon to sustain tJu- 
full dead load due to material and the maxiimiin iMusipute'-i 
variable load, but it is customary to reduce the va,ria.hle‘ 
loads at the rate of about 5 j)or cent, sioiv-y by stm'L\y I 
towards the Imse, until a ininimum of alxmt l!(f per cent, i 
of the entire variable load is reached, for it is evident !y I 
im])ossible that the building can be loaded by a denseh" i 
packed moving crowd in all of its storeys sirimltaiieoiisly. ■ 
In the case of factories and buildings used for storage 
])urposes the maximum variable load winch can be imiso.'^.d 
for any serious length oi time, on each iioor must be u.-^ed 
without reduction in computing tiie loads of the lontu’ 
column, and proper allowances must be made for vibrariiig 
loads. In the case of very tall ex[)Osed briikliiigs of smali 
<lepth, tile vertical load on the columns due to -wiud-ijri's.siirtj 
on the- opposite side of the building must be compiilt-d. 
and allowed for, and incase the lowt-r columns a, re wi! li- 
out lateral support their bending 3U0iiieiit must besullieient 
to resist the lateral pressure duo to wind a-iid eceenirieity 
of loading. In computing the coluinn sections a proper 
allowance must be mmie for any eccentricity uf loading. 
It is usual to limit the height of sections of eoiiimms wllk™ 
out lateral siippoid to 30 dia, meters, and to limit the 
maximum iibro stress to 12,000 lb per square inch. Tim 
sectional areas are computed by the use of the ordinary 
formulm for columns ami struts. 

For girders of small spans ‘'I ''beams or diaimels are 
generally used, but for greater spans girders are built 
Girders. riveted work in the form of Ijoxes with top 
and bottom plates, side plates, and angles with 
proper stiffening bars on the side plates, or “ I's," or lattice, 
or other forms of truss work. In girders ami beams tbe 
inaximum fibre stress is usually limited to 10,000 Ih In 
very short girders the shear must be computed, and in 
long girders the deflexion, particularly the flexure from 
the variable load, since a flexure of more than of 
the length is liable to crack tke plastering of the cuili!ag>s 
carried by the girders. The same necessity for corn put! ng 
shear and flexure applies to tke iioor beams. The floors 
between tke girders are constructed of *‘1 " beams, spaec'd 
generally about 5 feet between centres; their ends are 
usually framed to fit the form of the girders, and rest 
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eitlKwiijion tin ir bnver llangvs, or upon st.ats foimed of 
angles rivctml to webs, ))eing secured to thciii ])y % 

pair of unglesal; eaeli mid of the beam riveted to its web 
and to tin; \vt.d> the giiaim’. Bonuitimes the beams rest 
ut)ou the giivmrs, ami are riveied tlirougli the ihuie-es to 
it ; ill this (Mie the abidlhig ends of biarnsaro spliced bv 
scarf plates placed on (auk ;^ide of the webs and secured 
by rivets. A similai' construction is folloivod for fiat 
la.^ofs, tiie grail.y lieing generally formed in the girder and 
beam (-•onslriiclioii, and a Hat eciting secured by hamnue 
from them, with, steel straps, a light tier of ceiling beam” 
Ike li..K)r beams are tied latera-lly by rods in continuous 
lines placed aJ- (W alcove tlieir ueritrai axis. It is usual in 
Imlk girders ami bcam.s to pwu'ide. not only for the saf‘. 
snpi)ort of tile great. st [a>ssibk‘ distributed load, but "for 
the greatest w.-iglit, sink a,s llntt of a safe or other heavy 
]>it;cc of furniture whJeh maybe moved ovow the floor at 
its wealccst puiuts, tlio ceJitres uf the girders and Learns. 
It must aJways }>e borne in iiiiml that tke fonnuke for the 
ultimate srorngtli uf the ^kl '' beams, only hold good wheji 
the up]wr chn)-d or ilange is snpj>orre(l lateral!}^ 

Btm;l cages may be divided into two classes. In the 
ilrst and imav fo/fpicnt type the exterior eolimins ami 
ginkrrs mv* mubeddvd in and hidden by the 
liuisonry of tlaa walls, ii- .s(Uiie inses beinu 
ciivcred on Hieir i*>:tcrior si u' face Ijy as little 
as 4 ami Lgmerally by only b inches of; masonry. In the 
Siwmd gy.'dem tfa* cohmms are pla.ced insiiie uf the wall, 
ami beams or cliamnds in cesiplcs are run in each side of 
roid |sm'i tlie 'vo.ili rrmniins, nr a Hour beam is laiii through 
ike c'ulumrL and alinverd lo preffi-ct Ixqamd it, or the iioor 
beams are aJ.loued lo vnn over a- wall girder between the 
rolumns and popi-ct Ir-yomi it, tiie proj(‘el ions in each case 
se.i'\ iog e.s {‘autsl'Oa.vs le* I'arry i hr girders vvlucJi are incorpo- 
3‘ated in tiie nuise-nry oi th.c^ vr.aU fur its direct support. The 
\oUl girdiU’s in Isotii Im'ins uf u‘onstructiun are formed of 
or chaiiUeis, sonietirnes carrying plates of 
].iro|oT forms ^vllicil are rii eted to them. The wall giivh'rs 
are alwa^'s uu.'or] 'oUitC'd in the masonry. IVheii the exterior 
culuuiiis ;uid gij'dm.'i are eiitljcddud in the wall, the cement 
masonry a;nd ixiiiitia;! surfaces of the steel are expected, to 
guard k from corrosion. Tinse ouly cam prove wkctlar 
lid.'. [U‘u4cr!lon will In- purniamontly eilikmit ; for masonry, 
pa-rliculiu’ly wbou o.f unless ajisolutnly free bum 

defeet-; cu' (narlau mid unkss kepi pcsfeetly painted, will 
not mdy ibil ifs a wa-t Tj-roof c(.»vrri!ig, but will maiiitahi 
a ilamp hurfaco in ismlact 'with tin- I'ranu^ for a. considerable 
tkne nfItT each baatiug si,orm, i( is claimed that a coating 
uf cmaeni juort;ir will pi'event the oxidation of steel, but 
it is cerinan ilmi- if is Visy etlieient in preventing tlte 
oxidation of paint, r'or tls*' cniddlever system it is claimed 
that a, I] eccentricity k’ la/dumu loads is a, voided, that the 
(.“olumns .sbuffiing free witliiii tlie 'wall areas readily pro- 
tected from corivtsion as any interior coiuiiins, that tlicy 
ca.ii bo- at any time iincuwnvd, examined, and if necessary 
I’t^jdaced, a,?id that while tlie failure of a column may result 
in the. cidlapsii of the huiikling, the failure of a "wall gii'dcr 
wuuld be a local injiuy of relatiwdy small importance, 
since in almost all cases there is a suiiicieiit mai’gin of 
strengt-li iu the xvall to transfer the load to the ivall girder 
next below. ■' 

The ste(.*l used tbrougliuut the entire structure should 
lie sub;jtH?ti;d to the niost t.borongli chemical and mechanical 
tests and inspection, first. a.t the mill aud sub- ^ . . 
'KH|ueiitly at the iabncaiing shops and the 
Imilding, to insure that it shall not contain more 
than *08 per cemt. uf phostdmriis or *00 per cent, of sulphur, 
tliat it sliall have a.n iiltiimitit strength of between 60,000 
and 70,1.100 11 > per square imdi, xvith an elastic limit of not 
less than 35,000 lb per square inch, aud an elongation 
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before fracture of . iiot less tlu;in 25 ].>er cent, in S indies of 
and that a piece of the material may be bent cold 
180 degrees over a iiianclril equa.1 to the- tidclniess of tlie 
piece tested without finctoLV of the llbre on the outside of 
the' bend.: ' 'A:t': least two jfieees are talveii ; f i‘dih; each melt 
or blovv at the millj and arc stainju'd or inarkiub aiul all 
the yarious sections roiied fro.ui the melt or blow are 
required to btur a similar stainp or mark for identilication. 
All finished materia] is carefully exariii,i;ied to see that it 
possesses a smooth surface, and tliat it is free from cracks, 
seams, and other defects, and that it is true to section 
throughout, Eivets are either of WTOUght iron or of extra 
soft steel, with an, ultimate tensile strength of 55,000 S) 
per square inch. The material must be sufficiently tough 
to bend cold 180 degrees flat on itself without sign of 
fracture. The greatest care is taken that no steel is left 
in a brittle condition l:)y heating and cooling witliout 
proper annealing. All abutting joints in riveted work 
are faced to exact lengths and absolutely at I’iglit angles 
to the axis of the piece, and are s|)liced l:>y scarf plates 
of proper dimensions adequately secured by rivets. The 
Avork should be so accurate that no jiacldng pieces are 
necessary. If th.e conditions are such tliat a packing 
or filling piece iiiust be used, the end of one piece is 
cut to a new and true surface, and the tilling piece is 
planed to lili the space accurately. Where cast iron is 
used it iimst be of tougli gray iron free from defects. 
In testing it pieces 1 inch Sfjuare, 14 inches long, are 
cast from each licjit and su|)|jorlefl (m blunt kidfe edges 
spaced 12 inches apai'l ; umfu' a load in tlie centre of 
the piece of 2500 lb the delK.'xion must not exctaai pt. fjf 
an inch. 

All metal sliouid reenrivt^ one coat of paint at the works 
before sliipinent. All faced and turned surfaces sliould 
receive a coat of white lead or tallow before leiiving the 
shop, and the entire structure sliould receive Iavo coats of 
paint after ei'ection. As tlie protection from eori’osion 
will largely depend upon the paint, tlie most careful in- 
spection is employed to insure that the metal is perfectly 
clean from scale and thoroiiglily dry wlien painted, and 
that no paintirig is done in damp or frosty w'eather, Tlie 
paint must be aiqilied witli an iirdiiiary jniiuter’s brusli, 
and Avell ivorked in over tlie entire .siirkice liy hand to 
secure an eomi and juirfect covering. It is vahiabie as a 
protection from corrosieu in |n'oportioii to the a-nioiuit of 
oil with wd)i(ffi tlie mi'lai ea.n be eOiitod by its a|)[ 41 cation. 
The piginout itsell' Is of small wiiric except as a. Yul.r[cle 
to assist in the spread of oil, and as facilitating the in- 
spection of the worlc to insure tliat the oil lias br*eu 
thoroughly and evenly s|)read. Tlic jiigiueot tvliich alioAvs 
the spread of the largest ]-)ereentage of oil is tiierefore the 
most valuable as a proven t/ive of cojTosioii. 

The filling between tlie girders ami floor beams consists 
of segmental, arclies of brick, segmental or fiat arches of 
porous (saAvdust) terra cotta, or liard-biirncd hollow terra- 
cotta voiissoirs, or various patented forms of concrete 
floors containing ties or supporte of steel or iron. In all 
cases it is customary to fill on top of the arches wuth 
a strong Portland cement concrete to a uniform level, 
generally the top of the deepest beam ; the 
partitions, filling is constructed and carried to this 

level iminediately upon the completion of each 
tier of beams, for the purpose not only of stifieiiing the 
frame laterally, and of adding to its staliility liy the 
imposition of a static load, but also to afford constantly 
safe and strong Avorking platforms at regulai’ and con- 
venient intervals for use througliout the entire period of 
the construction. In cases in Avhich the lateral rigidity 
of the fioors is depended upon to transfer tlie horizontal 
strains to the exterior wmlis which are framed to resist 
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them, no form of floor construction should be used •wliicli 
is not late%lly stiniig and rlgid.^^ With Auay rapid build- 
ing, ^ no method of construction of floors, furrings, or 
partitions should be adopted which aaIII not dry out Avitli 
gi cat speed. In flat forms of masonry floor construction 
tile level of its bottom is placed somewhat beloAV the 
bottom of the ^‘l’’ beams and girders, so that when it is 
plastered a continuous surface of at least an inch of mortar 
will form a fireproof protection for the low^er flanges of the 
beams and gdi’ders. Where the width of the flange is 
considerable it is first covered Avith metal lath secured to 
the under side of tlie floor masonry. Girders prqjecting 
baloAv the floor are usually encased in from 1 to 2' mcliel 
of fireproof material, 2 or 4 inches of Avliicli is a,lso put on 
all columns. Such fireproof coverings, and also interior 
partitions, are composed of holloAv, hard-burned terra-cotta 
blocks, of porous (saAvdust) terra cotta, or various plastic 
compositions applied to metallic lath, many of Avliicli are 
patented both as to material and method of application. 
The most simple test for the value of a system of fireproof 
coverings,^ and of partitions and furrings, is to erect a large 
sample of the Avork and to subject it alternately to the 
continued action of an intensely hot flame Avhich is alloAved 
to impinge upon it, and to a stream of cold Avater directed 
upon it from the ordinary servuce nozzle of a steam fire- 
CMigine. It is important in all fireproofing of columns and 
girdei’s, and in all floor construction, furring, and partitions, 
that there shall be no continuous Avoids, either vertical or 
horizontal, which may possibly serve as flues for the sfu'ead 
of heat or flame in case of lire. All furrings and partitions 
must be started on the solid masonry of the fioors to pre- 
vent the possible passage of fire from the room in avIucIi it 
may occur. The failure to make this provision lias been 
tlic cause of veu'y serious losses in buildings Avhich were 
supposed to be fireproof. 

It is customary to lay all necessary ].iorizoTitaI gas pipes 
and electric wire conduits on the fiat Portland ce incut 
concrete surface of the fioors, and, Avliere wooden flours 
are to be used, to la}- Avooden sleejiers on the same surface 
of a uniform deptli as great as the diameter of tlic hubs 
at the joints of t].io largest pipes. The sides of tlie sleepers 
are lievelied iuAAxird.s toward their tops. The eiitire surface 
is filled to the level of the sleepers, Avhicli is the underside 
of the Avoodon floor, or to the same level if marble or tile 
floors are to be laid, Avitli a very light concrete formed of 
screened anthracite coal cinders, or ]>referably locomotive 
screenings mixed Avith enougli cement only to produce a 
hard mass. A Avooden floor laid in contact Avitli masonry 
needs no fireproofing; it will sinoiildei’, but it Avill not 
burn rapidly. 

In some buildings the Avood used for door sashes and 
trimming is subjected to one of the patented fireproofing 
processed If such are used it is important that they 
should be tested to proAXi both that the fireproofing is 
permanent, and that it aauU not cause in the presence of 
Avater the corrosion of the steel AAuth Avhich it may be in ' 
contact. In some buildings doors, sashes, and windoAv 
frames are coA-ered AAuth light metals, or are made of 
patented fireproof composition. If coAured vuth metal, in 
order to be thoroughly efiicient, the parts must be united 
with lock joints, not solder. In some buildings the saslies 
of interior partitions are glazed AAutli Avire-glass (a glass in 
Avhich a mesh of fine Avire is bedded in the centre of the 
sheet), and in some cases squares of plate-glass not more 
than 4 inches in diameter, united by a heaA 7 joint of 
copper electrically deposited, are used for the same, purpose. 
Both mctliods have proved singularly efiicient in arresting 
the spread of fire. 

It is impossible to design a building Avhich cannot be 
injured by fire, but the construction should be such tliat 
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in case of an interior fire the damage may be confined to the 
place in which it originates, and that the efficiency of the 
weight-carrying supports shall not be destroyed. 
Pirepwiif Experience has proved that unprotected steel 
and iron are not fireproof — when heated to a 
dull red heat they lose their eificiency — but 
that it is difiiciilt, if not impossible, to heat metal, which 
is embedded in masonry or protectecl by a substantial and 
proper fireproof covering, to the point at wliicli its strength 
is seriously impaired. Unless the building is surrounded 
by fireproof striictui-es, the danger froiii exterior conflagra- 
tion is infinitely greater than from interior fires, and is 
usually greater on the rear and sides than on the public 
streets. When there is a possibility tliat a mass of flame 
from the conflagration of adjacent property may be driven 
by wind against the exterior walls, the windows slioiild be 
protected by fireproof shutters (wood covered by metal has 
proved the most efficient), or the sash should be covered 
with metal and glazed with wdre-glavSs, or with very small 
panes of thick plate-gass in metal sash. In wareliouses 
ami shops and structures erected to contain large quantities 
of infiammahle material, there should he used the least 
possible amount of material which is at all affected by fire, 
and every precaution sliould be observed to isolate the 
different floors and sections in ease of conflagration. The 
lifts should be enclosed in masonry shafts, and should have 
self-closing fireproof doors, and the staircases should he 
built in masonry enclosures shut off from tlie lifts by 
similar doors. In hotels, apartments, and office buildings 
tlie mass of iniiammable material which they contain is so 
small that unless there has been careless or improper con- 
struction a fire is readily confined to the place in wliicli it 
originates until it can be extin guivshed ; but the staircases 
should be built as far as possible from the lifts, and if 
they are constructed with stone treads laid on metal 
strings, the treads and platforms should be supported 
throughout their entire surface by metal, that they may 
afford safe footing for the tenants and for firemen in case 
they are shattered by the action of heat, water, or falling 
material. 

Very tali buildings should be supplied with special 
arrangements to facilitate the extinction of fire, since the 
loogitiidinal strength of a fire hose is not great 
exHisciwMc permit it to support its own weight 

when filled if hoisted to a sufficient height to 
reach the upper storeys, and passing the hose in and out 
of windows or up staircases to give it the necessary 
support is both difficult and untrustworthy. It has 
become the practice to erect at convenient points within 
the building steel stand-pipes, generally 6 inches in 
diameter, extending from the pavement to the roof, pro- 
vided at each storey with double brandies and plugs of the 
dimension and pitch of screw to receive the regulation 
fire-hose connexion. Sufficient lengths of hose are con- 
stantly connected to these stand-pipes to reach all parts of 
the building. At the bottom is a check-valve. A branch 
is connected , with the house tank so that the stand-pipes 
are coustantly kept full of -water, and as far as the supply 
of the tank is concerned are immediately efficient in case 
of fire. At the pavement proper screw plugs are provided 
to make connexions with the town steam fire-engines, 
and at the tank a check-valve is provided to act against 
the fire-engine pressure. The ryliole system is tested to a 
pressure of BOO !h to the inch. With careful construction, 
the best materials, and good workmanship throughout, 
there is no reason why a very tall huikUng which depends 
upon a steel cage for its stability should not be as sub- 
stantial, durable, and fireproof as a structure of ordinary 
height, with interior columns and girders of iron, and the 
' ordinaiy fireproof floor construction. (a. B. F.) 


S O G I E T IE S 

Bulidiflg’ S®elelies^ — Mngdmi (for 
description, see Mricf. Brit, iv. 513). By an Act passed 
ill 1894 all the Benefit Building Societies established under 
the Act of 1836 after the year 1856 were required to be- 
come incorporated under the Act of 1 87 4. There are, there- 
fore, three categories of building societies : — ^1. Those 
established before 1856, which have not been incorporated 
under the Act of 1874 and remain under the Act of 1830. 
2. Those established before 1874 under the Act of 1836 
ivhicli have been incorporated under the Act of 1874. 3. 

Those which have been established since the Act of 1874 
was passed. The first class still act by means of trustees. 
Of these societies about 70 are still in existence, the 
principal one being the Birkbeck, As most of them are 
of fifty years’ standing or more, they are well established, 
and are still increasing tlieir business. The second and 
third classes exceed 2000 in number, a,nd have passed 
through some vicissitudes since the article in the ninth 
edition of the Encydopwdia Britannica was written. For 
several years their progress was steady, but there were not 
wmnting signs that their prosperity was unsubstantial. A 
practice of receiving deposits repayable at call had sprung 
up, which must lead to embarrassment where the funds 
are invested in loans repayable during a long term of years. 
It was surmised, if not actually known, that many societies 
had large amounts of property on their liands, which had 
been reduced into possession in consequence of the default 
of borrowers in paying their instalinents. A practice had 
also grown up of establish ing mushroom societies, which 
did little more than pay fees to the promoters. The 
vicious system of trafficking in advances that had been 
awarded by ballot, near akin, to gambling, prevailed in 
many societies. These signs of weakness had been ob- 
served by the well-informed, and the disastrous failure of a 
large society incorporated under the Act of 1 874, _ 
the Liberator, which had in fact long ceasecl 
to do any genuine building society business, 
hastened the crisis. This society had dra-wn funds to the 
amount of more than a iiiillion sterling from provident 
people in all classes of the population and all parts of the 
country by specious representations, and had applied those 
funds not to the legitimate purpose of a building society, 
but to the support of other undertakings in which the same 
persons were concerried who were the a,ctive managers of 
the society. Tlie consequence was tliat the whole group of 
concerns became insolvent, and the Liberator depositors 
and shareholders were defrauded of every lienny of their 
investments. Many of them suffered great distress from 
the loss of their savings, and some were absolutely niiiied. 
The result was to weaken confidence in building societies 
generally, tbough this was not quite logical, inasmuch as 
the Liberator Society had long ceased to do any legitimate 
building society business ; but it was very marked in the 
rapid decline of the amount of the capital of the incorporated 
biiildiiig societies. From its highest point (nearly 54 
millions) reached in 1887, it fell to below 43 millions in 
1895, On some societies, which had adopted the deposit 
system, a run was made, and several were uiiahle to stand 
it. The Birkbeck Society was for two days besieged by an 
anxious crowd of depositors cl ammu'ing to withdraw their 
money; hut luckily for that society, and for the building 
societies generally, a very large portion of its funds was 
invested in easily convertible securities, and it w^as enabled 
by that means to get sufficient assistance from the Bank 
of England to pay every depositor who asked for his money 
wuthout a moment’s hesitation. Its credit wais so firmly 
established by this means that many persons songlit to 
pay money in. Had this very large society succumbed 
the results would have been disastrous to the -whole body 
of building societies. As the case stood, the energetic 
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uieans it adopted to save its own credit reacted in favour 
of the societies generally. 

The Liberator disaster convinced everybody that some- 
thing must be done tow^ards avoiding such calamities in 
future. The Government of tlie day brought in a bill for 
that purpose, and several private members' also prepared 
measures — most of them more stringent than the Govern- 
ment bill. All tlie bills were referred to a select com- 
mittee, of which Mr Herbert Gladstone was the chairman. 
As the result of the deliberations of the committee, the 
Building Societies Act of 1894 was passed. Meanwhile 
the Rt. Hon. W. L. Jackson, a member of the committee, 
moved for an address to Her Majesty for a return of the 
|)roperty held in possession by building societies. This 
was the first time sucli a return had been called for, and 
the managers of the societies much resented it; there 
were no means of enforcing the return, and the consequence 
■was that many large societies failed to make it, notwith- 
standing frequent applications by the Registrar. The Act , 
provided that henceforth all incorporated societies should | 
furnish returns in a prescribed form, including schedules i 
showing respectively the mortgages for amounts exceeding | 
£5000 ; the properties of which the societies had taken ^ 
possession for more than twelve months through default 
of the mortgagors ; and the mortgages which were more 
than twelve months in arrear of repayment subscription. 
The Act did not come into operation till 1st January 1895, i 
and the first complete return under it was not due till 
1896, when it appeared that the properties in possession 
at the time of Mr. Jackson’s return must have been counted 
for at least seven and a half millions in the assets of the 
societies. This has since been reduced to four and a 
quarter millions. In the two years 1897, 1898, the 
societies reduced their properties in possession from 14 
per cent, of the whole of their mortgages to 10 per cent. 
Though this operation must have been attended with some ^ 
sacrifice in many societies, upon the whole the balance of ^ 
profit has increased rather than diminished ; and if a loss ; 
is to be sustained, it is always best to face it at once and , 
wu'ite it oC Thus this provision of the Act, though it 
greatly alarmed the managers of societies, lias really been 
a blessing in disguise. The Act also gave power to the 
Registrar, upon the application of ten members, to order 
an inspection of the books of a society, but it did not 
confer upon individixai members the right to inspect the 
books, wdiicli wmuld have been more effective. It em- 
powered the Registrar, upon the application of one-fifth of 
the members, to order an inspection upon oath into the 
affairs of a society, or to investigate its affairs with a view 
to dissolution, and even in certain cases to proceed ■without 
an application from members. It gave him ample powers 
to deal with a society -which upon such investigation 
proved to be insolvent, and these have been exercised so 
as to procure the cheap and speedy dissolution of such 
societies. It also prohibited the future establishment of 
societies making advances by ballot, or dependent on any 
chance or lot, and provided an easy method by which 
existing societies could discontinue the practice of baiioting. 
This method has been adopted in a few instances only, 
The Act, or the circumstances which led to it, has greatly 
diminished the number of new societies applying for 
registry. ■■ 

The statistics of building societies belonging to all 
the three classes mentioned show that there were on 31st 
December 1898, 2586 societie.s in existence in the United 
Kingdom. Of these, 24955 having 612,874 members, 
made returns. Their gross receipts for the financial year 
■were £38,221,443. The capital belonging to their , 
members was £34,606,447, and the undivided balance of 
profit £3,334,129. Their liabilities to depositors and 


other creditors w^ere £21,533,550. To meet this they had 
mortgages on which £44,449,008 was due, but of this 
£4,226,325 w^as on properties which had been in possession 
more than a year, and £271,992 on mortgages which had 
fallen into arrear more than a year. Their other assets 
■were £14,563,966, and certain societies showed a deficit 
halance -which in the aggregate was £461,152. The total 
assets and income are more than three times the amount 
of the conjectural estimate made for 1870 by the Royal 
Commission, but though the increase of both in the 
twenty -eight years has undoubtedly been great, 'that 
estimate was probably under the mark. It is not too 
much to say 1lmt a quarter of a million persons have been 
enabled by means of building societies to become the 
proprietors of their own lionies. (e. w. b.) 

Umted States. — “ Building and loan association is a 
general term applied in tlie United States to such in- 
stitutions as nuitiial loan associations, homestead aid 
associations, savings fund and lojin associations, co- 
operative banks, co-operative savings and loan associations, 
&c. They are private corporations, for the accmnula- 
tion of .savings, and for the loaning of money to build 
homes. The first association of this kind in the United 
States of wliicli there i.s any record was organized at 
Frankford, a suburb of Philadelphia, Jrd January 1831, 
under the title of the Oxford Provident Building Associa- 
tion. Their permanent incejptioji took |>laee between 1840 
and 1850. The receipts or capital of the building and 
loan association consists of periodical payments by the 
members, interest and preiniimis paid by borrowing 
members or otluws, fixed periodical instalments by bor- 
rowing mei,nber.s, lines for failures to pay such fixud 
instalments, foiieitures, fees for transferring stock, 
entrance fees, and any other revenues or payments, — all 
of wdiieh go into tlie eotmii.on treasury. 'Wlien the in- 
stalmeiit payments and profits of all kinds e<]ual the face 
value of all tlie shares issued, the a,Bset8, over and a]:)Ove 
exjienses and losses, are appoi’tioned among members, and 
this apportionment camnds tlie borrower’s dclrt, "while the 
non-horrownr is gi ven the oniouiit of his stociv. A in an 
who wishes to bonnv^, let us say, $1000 for the erection 
of a house ordinarily takes five shares in an association, 
each of "vdiicli, when he lias paid all the siiecessi ve instal- 
ments on it, will he worth $200, and he iniist oiler suitable 
security for his loan, usually the lot on ivhich he is to 
biiikl. Idle money is not lent to liini at regular rates 
of interest, as in tlie (;ase of a savings banJ^: or other 
financial institution, but is put up at auction nsually in 
open meeting at the time of the payment of dues, and is 
awarded to the memljer bidding the highest' |ireniiiirn. 
To secure the $1000 borrowed, the member gives tlie 
association a mortgage on his property an.d pledges liis 
five shares of stock. ^ S<3me as-sociations, wkeii the demand 
for money from tlie shareholders does not exhaust the 
surplus, lend their funds to persons not shareholders, upon 
such terms and conditions as may be ap|>roved by their 
directors. . Herein lies a,, diinger, for such loans are some- 
times made in a speculative way, or on insufficient land 
value. Borne associations make stock loams, or loams on 
the shares Iield by a stockholder without real estate 
security ; these vary in tlilfcrent associations, some apply - 
ing the same rules as to real estate loans. To cancel liis 
debt tlie stockholder is constantly paying liis monthly or 
serni-’inontliiy dues, until such time a.s these payments, plus 
the accumulation of profits through compound interest, 
mature the shares at $200 each, when he surrenders his 
share.s, and tlie debt upon his pro|,)erty is cancelled. 

Every mem her of a building and loan aasodatioa must be a 
stockholder, and the amount of interest which a member ha.s in a 
builcUng and loan association is indicated by the number of shares 
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lie li, olds, the ago of the shares, and tlieir maturing Talue. The 
dififereace between a stockholder in siicli an association and one in 
an ordinary corpomtion for usual business purposes lies in the fact 
that in the latter the loember or stockholder buys bis stock and 
piays for it at once, and as a rule is not called n|ion for iurtlier 
irieiit ; all prolits on such stotdes are received tliroogh dividends, 
the yaluo of shares dejxmding upon tlie successful operation ot the 
business. In the former tho stockliold(3r or niemher pays a stipu- 
lated miiiimuni sum, say |1, when he takes ids luernher- 
j qY stock. He coiitinuea to pay a 

like sum eaeli niontli until the aggregate of sums paid, increased 
by the prolits and all otlier sources of income, aniDunts to tlm 
maturing value of the .stock, usually pOO, when the stockholder 
is entitled to the full niaturing value of the share and suiTcudera 
the same. Shares are usually issin3d in series. When a second 
aeries is issued the issue of the stock of the first series ceases. 
Profits are distribued and losses apportioned before a new series 
can be issued. The term during whicli a series is open for sub- 
scription diifers, but it usually extends over tViree or six montlis, 
and sometimes a year. Some associations, usually kiiowui as per- 
petual associations, issue a new series of stock without regard to 
the time of matui’ity of previous issues. It is the practice iu siicli 
associations to issue a new series of stock every year. Instead of 
shares that are paid in instalments, some associations issue prepaid 
shares and paid-up shares. Frepaid swam’, known also as partly 
paid-up .shares, are issued at a fixed price ])er sliare in advance. 
They usually participate as fully in tlie profits as tlie regular in- 
stalment shares, and when the amount originally paid for such 
shares, togetlier wdth tlie diiudends accrued thereon, reaches the 
maturing or par value, tliey are disposed of in tlie same manner as 
regular instalment shares. Some associations, instead of crediting 
all the profits made on tliis class of shares, allow a fixed rate of 
interest on tlie ariiount paid therefor at each dividend period, 
wliTch is paid in cash to tlie holder tliereof. Tlu-s iriterest is tlicn 
deducted Irorn tho profits to which the sliares are entitled, and the 
remainder is credited to tlie slmres until such unpaid portion of 
the profits, added to the umaiint orgiually paid, equals the matur- 
ing or par value. Faid-up shares are issued upon the payment of 
the full maturity or jiar value, when a certificate of paid-up stock 
is issued, the owners being entitled to receive in cash the amount 
of all dividends declared thereon, subjeet to sueli conditions or 
limitations as may be agreed upon. Tliese aliares sometimes parti- 
cipate a.s fully in the prolits as the regular instalment shares, hut 
in most cases a fixed rate of interest only is allowed, the holders of 
the shares usually assigning to the association all riglit to profits 
above that amount. Certificates of matured shares are also issued 
to holders of regular instalment shares, who prefer to leave their 
money wu til the iisaocdation as an investment. 

Prior to the inaturiug of a share it has two values, the 
holding or hook value and the -witlidrawal value. Tlie book 
value is ascertained Try adding all the dues tliat have been 
paid to the jirofits tliat have accrued ; that is to say, it is the 
actual value of a share at any particular time. The withdrawal 
value is that amount of the book value which the association is 
willing to pay to a sliareholder who desires to sever his coimexioii 
with the association before his sliare is inatiired. Some associations 
do not permit their members to withdraw prior to the maturing of 
their shares. Then the only w’ay a sharcii older can realiKo upon 
his shares is by selling them to some other pei'son at wdiatever price 
he can obtain. There are twedve or more plans for the withdrawal 
of funds. Every association has full regulatioms on all such 
matters. 

The purchase of a share binds the .shareholder to the ncee.ssity 
of keeping up his dues, and thus secure.s to him not only the benelifs 
of a savings bank but the benefit of constantly accruing compound 
intere.st. This accompli.slies the tinst feature of the motive of u 
building and loan asaociatiom Tlic second is accomplished by en- 
a man to borrow money for building purposes. It is a moot 
whether this method of obtaining money for the building 
more or less econoimcal than that of obtaining it from 
savings banks or from other sources. Sometimes the 
must be paid to secure a loan increases the regular 
an amount as to make the building and loan 
more espemsive than the ordinary method of borrowing 
but a buildiiiit and loan a.ssooiatiou has a moral infiuence 


have reached maturing value. Tlicre is also a groat variety of 
plans for the distribution of profits, .something like twenty-five 
such plans being in existence. The methods of ealciilatim? in- 
terest and profits are somewhat complicated, but tliey are all foumi 
iu the books to which reference will be made. The various iilan.s 
for tlie payment of premiums, distribution of profits, ami witli- 
drawals, and tlie ealculation.s under each, arc given in full iji (Pg 
Ninth Annual Rey»ort of IJ.S. A. Commlssionor of Labour. 

Most building and loan associations coufiiio their operations to 
a small community, usually to the county in which they 'are 
.situated ; but some of them operate on a large scale, extending 
their business entei'pi'ises even beyond tho borders of their own 
State. These national associations are ready to make loans on 
property anywhere, and .sell their shares to any person 'without 
reference to Jii.s residence. In local associatioms the total amoiint 
of dues paid in hy the sljareholders forms the ba.sis for the dis- 
tribution of profits, -udiilo in most national associations only a 
])ortion of the dues paid in liy the shareholders i.s considered in the 
distribution. For instance, in a national association the dues art; 
generally 60 cents a share per niontli, out of ^vbicli cither 8 or 10 
cents are carried to an expense faiid, tlie remainder lieing credited 
on the loan fund. Tlie expense fund tliiis created is lost to tlui 
sljareholders, exccqit in tlie case of a few associations wliieh carry 
tho unexpended balances to the profit and loss account, and wliat- 
ever profits are made ai’e ajjportioned on the amount of dues 
credited to the loan fund only. The creation of an expense fund 
in the nationals lja.s sometimes been the source of disaster. Safety 
or security in liotli local and national associations depends princi- 
pally upon the integrity witli wliich their afiair.s are conducted, 
and not .so much upon the form mf organization or the method of 
distribution. Some of tlie States — Hew York, M as.sachusetts, 
New Jersey, Ohio, liliiioi.s, California, and other.s — bring buildincf 
and loan as.sociation.s under the same geuei’al supervi.sion of law 
tlirown around .saving-s bank.s’. In .sojiie States nothing is offici- 
ally known of tlieiii beyond the Ibnnalities of tlieir incorporation. 
Though the business of the associations is conducted hy men. not 
trained as bankers, it yet meets with rare success. Associations di.s- 
band wlieii not succesathl, but 'when tliey disband great loss does not 
occur because the whole ljusiness of the association consists of its 
loans, and these loans are to its own sliareliolders, as a rule, wlio 
hold tlie securities in tlieir associated forms. The amount ot' money 
on hand is ahvay.s siiiall, because it is sold or lent as fa.st as paid 
in. A disbanded association, therefore, simply returns to its own 
inenibers their own property, and but few real losses occur. In- 
ve.stiiieiit in a building and loan association is as nearly absolutely 
safe as it can be, for the monthly dues and the accmiiiilated 
profits, which give tlie actual capital of the association, are lent 
or .sold, as it is termed, by the a.ssoeiation as fa.st as tliey accumu- 
late, and upon real estate or upon the stock of the association itself. 
Tile opportunities for enihezzlement, therefore, or for shrinkage of 
securities, are reduced to the minimuin, ami an almost absolute 
safety of the investment is secured. 

The growtJi of tb.e.se as,sociations has been, very rapid 
since 1840. In 1900 they nxuobered 5838, and occur in 
forty-eight States and territories. Peiui-sylvaiiia 
has the greatest number, 1079. The next in 
order are— Ohio, 721.; Illinois, GG9 ; Indiana, 445: New 
York, 418; Missouri, 30G; New *Tersey, r2S8 ; Marylaini, 
240 ; Kentucky, 148 ; Calih'>nija, 133 ; Ma.ssachusetts, 
115 ; Minnesota, 97, Their accuumiukted assets liave 
increa.sed to an enormous aniount, Tlie Federal Go^’eni- 
ment, through the Department of Labour, made an 
investigation of building and loan associations, and pub- 
lished its report iu 1893, with the results given in the 
table on the next page. 

The total dues paid in on instalment shares, according 
to the following statement, amounted to |i450, 6 07,594. 
The business represented by this great sum, conducted 
quietly, with little or no advertising, and witlioiit the 
experienced banker in charge, sliow.s that the common 
neonle. in their owm wavs, are auite competent to take 
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StcUistics of Bibildvng and Loan Associations^ 1893. — General 
Eesiti/is for the Uniteb States. 



Local. 

National. 

Toi.aL 

Number or associations . 

Male sliareliolilors in associations 

5,59S 

240 

5,838 

reporting 

Female shareliolders in associations 

"710,156 

"209,458 

"919,614 

reporting 

"263,388 

"44,44.0 

«307,82S 

Total sbarclioMcr.s in associations 




reporting 

M, 359, 306 

^>336,359 

M, 745. 725 

Average shareliolders per associa- 


trion reporting .... 

Shareholders mIio are borrowers in 

L?44*5 

n, 637*1 

&301-2 

associations reporting . 

<-102/212 

^53,190 

‘■453,411 

Per tTmt. of boia'owers in associa- 



tioiis reporting 

Number of shares in associations 

•^29 '83 

U3-77 

«2G'25 

re{,iorting 

<b.0,3Sl,031 

rf2.S74.S41 

rf 13, 255,872 

’^I'otal dues and profits . 

AvtU'age shares per sliareholder in 

§41:1,647,223 ; 

$37,020,366 

$450,667,594 

asaociatievns reporting . 

Average dues and prolits per ftha,re- 

'^7-0 

<*7 *2 


hoider in associations reporting , 
.Average value of shares iu associa- 

<'§303.11 ; 

<<$86.73 

'’§257.26 

tions reporting .... 

<’139.75 

p§12.12 


Total prolits . . 

Average size of loans lu associa- 

$74,402,969 

$6,261,147 

$80,664,116 

tions reporting .... 
Homes acquired in associations re- 

/§1,133 

/$920 

/$1,120 

poi’ting 

a290,B03 

1 P23,952 

'/314,75r) 


« Asso(‘.i;itionf5 not reporting, local, 15o:> ; nationai, 00: total, 1501). 

Associatiou-s not reporting, local, 38 ; national, 4 : total, 43. 

Associations not reporting, local, 6i) ; national, 4 ; total. 73. 

Associations not reporting, local, IS ; national, 4 ; total, 32. 

Based on 5535 local as.soeiations, 226 national associations ; total, 5761. 

/ Based on 2128 local as.sociations, 45 national associations ; total, 2173. 

Associations not reporting, local, 1326 ; national, (53 ; total, 1304. 

tion sliowed a growth in almost every item. It is safe to 
say that the total dues and prolits of building and loan 
associations in 1901, constitiitiiig their assets, reached 
about $600,000,000, with probably 6000 associations eoii- 
stantly contributing to its growth. During the ; 7 ears of 
depression ending with 1899 the growth of building and 
loan associations was naturally slowei" than in prosperous 
periods. 

See Mnth Anmml Jlcport of U.S\A, Commissioner of Lahour, 
1893, Bulletin^ No. 10 (May 1897), of the Departiueiit of Labour. 
Jfo w toMamiAje BnMdmgAssocAcitions^ by Edmund Ri glky, pitlilislied 
ill 1873. A 'TreaMse on Ch-operaiion Bivings and Loan AssociaMo^ts, 
by Seymour Dexter, New York ; I). Appleton and Co., 1S9L 
A Treatise on Building Associaiwns^ athipted to tlie use of Lawyers 
and Officers, by Charles N. Thompson, Oliicago ; Cailagban am! 
Co., 1892. " (cA i>. w.) 

lBuit©l1S0rg^ a district in the island of Java (till 
1866 an assistant residency), forming the southern part of 
the residency of Batavia, with an area of 144 ^ square miles. 
It occupies the northern slopes of a range of hills separating 
it from Preanger, and has a fertile soil. Tea, coffee, 
cinchona, sugar-cane, and rice are cultivated, as are also 
nutmegs, cloves, and p>epper. BwUemorg, the capital^ 
in direct line about 32 miles S. of Batavia, is the usual 
residence of the Governor-General of the Dutch East 
Indies. Since 1875 the offices of the General Secretary 
and the bureaux of mines and of tlie state railway have 
been tran.sf erred to this plat^e, which has a weltequipped 
hospital and sanatorium. A Chinese colony nurubering 
about 5000 has been established in the vicinity. 

BFjk0¥ins.| a dndiy and ero'wn-la-nd in the (.Tsleitlian 
lialf of the iliistro-Hiingarian monarchy. Population in 
1869, 511,964; in 1880, 571,671; in 1890, 646,591, 
wJiicli is equivalent to 160*2 inhabitants per square mile. 
Proportion of females to males, 993 to 1000 ; 41*77 per 
cent, are Euthenians, 32*41 per cent. Pmnaiiians, 20*79 
per cent. Germans, 3>‘67 per cent. Poles, the reiiiainder 
being made up of Czechs, Eussians, ; 09*71 lielong to 
the Greek Oriental Church, 12*79 per cent, are Jews, 
1P19 per cent. Homan Catholics, 3*25 per cent. Greek 
Cnited Church, and 2*5 per cent, are Protestant. Pox>ii~ 
lation in 1900, 729,921. In 1896 the rnarriage - rate 
was 7*85 ; tlie birth-rate, 44*99, or, excluding still-births, 



43*86 p and the death-rate 29*90 — wdth the exception 
of Istria and Carniola the highest in Austria. TTie. 
illegitimate births were 12*24 per cent, of the whole. 
The marriage-, birth-, and death-rates, as well, as tlie pro- 
poi’tion of illegitimacy, are diminishing. Bukovina sends 
11 members to the Reichsrath (5 Rumanians, 2 Ru- 
tlieiiians, 3 Germans, and 1 Pole). Tlie Diet is composed 
of 14 Rumanians, 8 Germans, 5 Euthenians, and 4 Poles. 
German enjoys special privileges in tliis crown-land, being 
th(3 official language of tlie administration, of law, and of 
instruction in the university. Education is provided for 
by a university a,t Czeroowitz (three faculties : tlieology, 
law, and philosophy — 371 students), 5 gymnasia, 346 
elemeiitajy schools (attended ]>y about 63 per cent, of the 
children), together with 54 technical and continuation 
schools. Tlie latter show a marlced inerejise, and progress 
is also visible in elementary education. In 1890 the 
illiterates formed 77*2 per cent, of the population, a 
reduction of 6*3 per cent on tlie preceding decade. With 
the exception of Dalmatia, Bukovina. has the largest pro- 
portion of illiterates in Austria. Of the 31 periodicals 
and newspapers published in 1898, 19 are German, 6 
llatlieiiian, 3 Rumaiiian, 1 Polish, and 2 polyglot. Tiiree- 
foiirths of the population are engaged in agriculture and 
forestiT, 13*76 per cent, in mining and industry, and 5 *31 
per cent, in trade. Agriculture has made considerable 
progress. Distilleries, milling, and brewing represent the 
most irnportant industries. Commerce is chiefly in the 
hands of the Jew5S and Armenians, and is niaiiily conlined 
to raw products, such as corn, cattle, ^vood, ’wool, and otliei' 
animal products. Horse - lireeding is encouraged by a 
government stud at Radautz. In 1897 there were 351 
kilometres of railway, 4088 kilometres of I'oads, and 351 
kilometres of waterways, serviceable only for floating timber. 
There were 93 post and 46 telegra|:>]i oliic^es, with 761 
kilometres of line and 1772 kilometres of wire. 

See BriiETaiANN. I)le Bnkounna nuter der ocslerrckh, Verwak. 
ttmgy 'L'775'1875. Letiibergj 187(b™"-WicrivENHALa Mold-a^ oder 
Beltrilgc zur CeschieJUc der Jloldaa nnd Bnlcoioina, Ozeriiowifej 
1S82. — Dan. DU VolPerschufUn dt r Buhnvina. Gzernowitz, 1890, 

(a. o’k.) 

Buiandshahr® a town a’ld district of British 
India, in the Meerut division of the R orth-West Provinces. 
The town is on the right liank of tlie Kali Kadi, The 
population in 1891 was 16,931 ; tlie muiricijial income 
in. 1897-98 w-as B.b.ITjSIo. Its present handsome appear- 
ance is due to a recent collector, the late Mr F. S. GrcAvse, 
■who was active in erecting public buildings, and in en- 
couraging the local gentry to beautify their own houses. 
In particular, it lioasts a hue bathing-gliat, a town liaH, a. 
market-place, a tank to supply w-ater, and a public garden. 

The district of BtrLANnsHAHK. has an area of 1911 
square miles. The population in 1891 was 9 44), 9 14, being 
497 persons per square mile, Ciassiiiod accortling to 
religion, Hindus numbered 769,401 ; l^Iahoimuedans, 
179,019 ; Christians, 210, of Avhom 79 were Euro})eans ; 
^‘others," 1284. In 1901 the populatixni wms 1,138,296, 
.showdiig an increase of 20 per cent. The land revenue 
and rates -were 118.22,73,390, the incidence of assess- 
ment being R.l;10:7 per acre; the nrimber of police 
Avas 2801. Out of a total, eiiliivated area in 1896-97 of 
845,668 acres, 199,272 -were irrigated from the Ganges canal 
and 193,522 from -wells. There are 190 indigo Victories, 
employing 16,000 persons, wdlh an out-turn valued at: 
108.10,52,190; and five mills for prcs.8irig and cleaning 
cotton. The iiiaiu line of the East Indian raihvay ainl 
the Oiidh and Rohilkhand railway cross the district. The 
cliief centre of trade is Khiirja. 

: ' .SulawayO|,ti;towEof;BritisliHouth,Airica,.thel5irgest 
place in Southern Rhodesia, and formerlydiief military kraal 
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B ITLGAKIAj the yoiiDge>st of European stateSj obtained 
its independence under the first article of the Treaty 
of Berlin (1 3th July 1878), being declared an autonomous 
and tributary principality under tli.e suzerainty of the 
sultan of Turkey. The newly <'reated state comprised only 
the territory between the Balkans and the Danube, to- 
gether with the inoiuitainoiis districts of Sofia, Sainakov, 
Kiistendil, and Trn. By Article XIII. of the same insti'u- 
ment, a province designated “ Pkistern Rumelia was 
loriued south of the Balkans, cndo^ved witli adniinistnitivc 
autonomy under a Christian governor-general, but left 
subject to the direct political and militai'y authority of the 
sultan. The de facto union of the two political divisions 
was accomplished by the revolution of Bhilippopolis 
in 1885. In the following year Prince Alexander of 
Bulgaria was nominated to the governor-generalship of 
Eastern Rumelia hj the Sultan, and in 1896 his successor, 
Prince Perdinand, wms confirmed in that office. A legal 
union of the two Eulgarias was thus ejected in the person 
of tlieir ruler ; and as their administrations have been 
amalgamated ^rithout protest on the part of Turkey, ive 
are justified in treating of them as a single state. 

Bulgaihi Is hounded on the north by the Danube, from its con- 
fluence^ with the Tlmok to the eastern suburbs of Sills tra 
(Silistria), whence a line, forming the Rumanian frontier, is drawn 
to a point on the Black Sea coast a little south of Mangalia. On 
the east it is waslied Viy the Black Sea ; on tlie south the Turkish 
frontier, ^ starting^ from a })oint on the coast about 15 kilometres 
south of Sozopolia, runs in a south-westerly direction, crossing 
the river Maritza at Mustafa Pasha, and reaching the Arda at 
Adakali. The line laid down by the Berlin Treaty ascended the 
Arclato Ishiklar, thence following the cj’est of Rhodope to the 
westwards, but the cantons of Krjali and Rupchus included in 
this boundary were restored to Turkey in 1886. The present 
frontier, passing to the north of the.se districts, reaches the 
watershed of Rhodope a little north of the Dospat valley, and then 
follows the crest of the Rilska Planina to the summit of Tohrni 
Vrkh, where the Servian, Turkish, and Bulgarian territories 
meet, Jrom this point the w'estern or Servian frontier passes 


northwards, leaving Trn to the east and Pirot to the west, reacli- 
ing the Tiinok near Kula, and following the course of that river 
to its junction with the Danube. The area thus enclosed extends 
from lat. 44° 12' SO" to Si' 30" K., and from long. 26° 16' 31" 
to 19° 52' 31" E. (nieridijiii of Paris). The Berlin Treaty boundary 
is tar iroiii coiTespondiiig with tlie etlinological limits of the 
Bulgarian race, which were more accurately cleihied hy the 
abrogated treaty of San Stelano (sec Bvlkax PKNibfsiiLA). A 
(‘oiisiderable portion of Macedonia, the districts oJ' Pirot and 
\'raiiia, now helonging to Servia, the nurtlierii half of the vilayet 
of Adriauo}de, and large tracts o{* the Ddhriija are, according to 
the best and most hn])artial authoritie.s, mainly inhaluted hy a 
Bulgarian population. 

The most strikijig physical features are the two inouritain- 
chains of the Balkans tind Rhodope, tlie- former running east and 
west through the heart of tlie country, the latter ^ - 

fonniiig for a considerahlo distance its southern 
boimdary. The Balkans constitute the southern half 
of the great semicircular range known as the anti- Dacian system, 
of which the Carjiatl dans' form the northern portion. The great 
chain is sundered at the Iron Gates hy tliu passage of the Danube ; 
its two com[)Ouent parts ]U‘eseiit many points of resemblance in 
their aspect and outline, geological formation, and flora. The 
'Balkaius (ancient JMmus) run almost parallel to the Danube, the 
mean interval being 60 ndles ; the summits are, as a rule, 
rounded, and the slopes gentle. The culminating points are in 
the centre of the range : Ymnrukchffi (2385 metres), Maragudfik 
(2380 m.), and Kadmdia (2275 in.). The Balkans are known to 
the people of the country as the JStara Planinco or Old Mountain,” 
the adjective denoting their greater size as compared with that of 
the adjacent ranges : Balkan ” is not a di.stinctive term, being 
applied by the Bulgarians, as well as the Turks, to all moun- 
tains. Closely parallel to the south are the minor range.s of the 
Sredna Gora or ‘‘Middle Mountains ” (highest summit 1575 m.) 
and the Karaja Dagh, enclosing respectively tlie sheltered valleys 
of Karlovo and Kazanlyk. At its eastern extremity the Balkan 
chain divides into three ridges, the central terminating in the 
Black Sea at Cape Ernine (“ Hannus”), the northern forming the 
watershed between tlie. tributaries of the Danube and the rivers 
falling directly into tlie Black Sea. The Rhodope, or southern 
group, is altogether distinct from the Balkans, with which, how- 
ever, it is connected by the Malka Planina and the Ikhtiman hills, 
respectively west and east of Sofia ; it may be regarded as a 
continuation of the great Alpine system which traverses the 
Peninsula from the Dinaric Alps and the Shar Planina on the 
west to the Shabkhana Dagh near the .iSgean coast ; its sharper 
outlines and pine-dad steeps reproduce the scenery of the Alps 


of the Matalxde state. It occupies a ceiitral^ position, about 
5000 feet above sea-level, on the Matoppo hiils, and is 1360 
miles from Cape Town, with which it is connected by rail. 
It is the present terminus of the southern secti.oii of the 
Gape to Cairo trunk line, which was in 1901 arivmicing 
in the direction of the rich coalfields discovered in the 
Wanki district below the Victoria Falls of the Zambezi. 
The ‘‘Place of SlaiigliterV as its name is interpreted, was 
originally founded about 1838 by Lobengllla^s father, 
IMoselekatse, some distance to the south of its present 
position, and continued to be the royal residence till its 
occupation by the British South Africa Chartered Coin- 
pany’s forces in 1893. Since tlien it has been completely 
transformed, and is now one of the most iiourishing 
European towns in South Africa, with, a population esti- 
mated in 1900 at 6000, of whoni over 3000 were white.s. 
There have been erected substantial govenunent offices, a 
municipial building, banks, churches, hotels, schools, hos- 
pitals, a public library, newspaper and telegraph offices. 
An extensive telephone system has been for some time 
in operation. Dying in the midst of rich goldfields, and 
also possessing considerable agricultural resources, it has 
every pn'ospect of becoming the centre of European culture 
and civilizing influences in the region between the Limpopo 
and the Zambezi. 

a town and district of India, in Berar or 
the Hyderabad assigned districts, under British adniinis- 
tratiom The towui had a po|:)ulatiori in 1891 of 3243. 


Tlie district has an area of 2809 square miles ; and had 
a population in 1891 of 477,138, being 171 persons per 
square mile. Classified according to religion, Hindus 
numbered 442,588 ; Maboinmedans, 34,405 ; Christians 
103, of •whom 18 ■\vere Europeans; “others,” 42. In 
1901 the population iivas 423,685, sho-wing a decrease of 
12 per cent., due to the efiects of famine.. The land 
revenue and rates in 1897-98 -were Its. 12, 55, 97 7, the 
incidence of assessment being 13 annas per acre ; the 
number of police %vas 455. In 1897-98, out of a total 
cultivated area of 1,208,008 acres, 55,471 were irrigated 
from 5vells, <fec. The only manufacture is cotton doth. 
Cotton, wheat, and oil-seeds are largely exported. The 
Nagpur line of tlie Great Indian Peninsula railway runs 
through the north of tlie district. The most important 

place of trade is AIalkapiir----population (1891), 9222 

with three factories for ginning and pressing co-fton. In 
1896-97 there wem 214 schools, with 7500 pupils, the 
proportion of boys at school being 20 per cent, of the 
estimated male population of school - going age. The 
death-rate in 1897 was 53*6 per 1000. 

Bulekirjj or BmintrE, chief towm of a saiijak in tbe 
Konia vilayet in Asia Minor, called by the Christian s 
Poh/clorion^ altitude 3150 feet, situated, in the midst of 
gardens, about two miles from tlie brackisli lake Buidui' 
Geui, ancient A.scania Limne. Linen - w^eaving and 
leather- tanning are the principal industries. Pop-ulation, 
12 , 000 . 
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rather than that of tlie BalkaiiH. The imposing summit of 
Musalld (2930 in.), next to LiiUioirn and OlviiipUB, the liigliest in 
tPe Peiilnstda, ibrms Ihe (*t:iitre-point of the group ; it stands 
within the Bulgarian iVouuer at the head of the Mesta valley, 
on either side of whirh the Dagh and the Despoto Dagh 

(leseeiid south and souih-east rospr;ctiNo-]y towards the ihlgean. 
The chain of Rhodope proper radiates to the east; owing to the 
retrocession of territory already ^lueiitioned, its central ridge no 
loiver eompfetely coincides with the Bulgarian boundary, hut 
two of its principal summits, Bytke (2188 ni.) and Karlyk 
(2081 im), are witliin the frontier. From Alusalhi in a westerly 
(hrection extends the imrjestie range of the Kilska Plaiiina, 
enclosing in a picturesque valley the celebrated monastery of 
Kihi manj auniiuits of tliis chain attain 2200 in. Farther 
west,' ])eyond the Strnrmi valley, is the Osogovska Flaiiina, 

|| 20 (Grcenyy.'ch) 22 24 




iw B,uycu (2253 in.)- To the north ot the Kilska 
ll'miirthe alnio.st isolated mass of Vitosha (2291 lu.) OTCrhaugs 
btfia Snow and iee remain in the sheltered crevices oi Rhodope 
■ind the Balkans throughout the summer. The tertile slope 
trenrlin'r northwards from the Balkans to the Danube _ia lor the 
mo^t iMt gradual and broken by hills ; the eastern portion known 
^ tlm waterless, 

ch-ered bv fo»-st, and thinly inhabited. The ahrupt andsome- 
ttaies prehritous cliaracter of the Bulgarian bank ot the Daimho 
contrasts with the swampy lowdands and lagoons ot the Eumanian 
side ' Northern Bulgaria is watered by the Lorn, Ogust, Lskr, 
Vid‘ Osem Yaiitra, and Eastern Lorn, all, except Uio Iskr, risino 
in the Balkans, and all flowing into the Danube. The channels ot 
these rivers aro deeply furrowed and the tall is rapid ; irngatioii is 
fonsbiuently difficult and navigation impossible. Ihe cotirse ol 
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...Ser^mn and UonUnegrm . to the Berl.n Treaty. 

—Boandarieoof Balga,r,a W E. ^ J^an Sufano. 

IM WJ^^a Rq stored to Turkey in 

' Seetoh'Map OF Buloaeia. 


tlielskris remarkable: rising in the Rilska V7 

descondB iuto the basin of Samakov, passing thence 
a aerpoutine dchlc iuto tlie plateau ^of Solia, 


[ iv.iii.jr v/u’ 

« hut tl‘e Can'umiferbiis appears ill the westcjm 
river systems ate v antm^ n aDlhraeitifcrmis 

.ough B^alkans witl - Rad Sandstone and 

icient coalis ioEua • , . .qv.stem. am icar especially 


Gen, or “ Wild,” Ramcink breaks the central (uiaui oi buu — 
near their eastern extremity ami, uniting with the i rS A/i’ 
falls into the Black Sea. The Afaritza, the aiicieiit 
springs from the slopes of MiiBalhi, and, its tribiit^ 

the Tiinja and Arda, waters llio wide plain of Eastern R 
The Struma (a, no. and mod. Greek Strymon) drams the vali y 
KUstendii, and, like the ilaritza, Rows into the mgeaii.^ ^ 
elevated basins of Sainakov (lowest altitude, ^9o0 ^ . 

(770 in.), Breznik (750 m.), Radomir (630 ^^rpatern 

and Kiistendil (470 m.), arc a peculiar feature ot the we&iei^ 
highlands. ,, 


occuiiii^ ^ the iiifra-Cretaceons ITaiilerivicu to the Senunum, 
system, ,,.],o]e exhmt of .Northern Bulgaria Irom 

appeaiNS chiou^U t Dniuibo. (losan beds aic 

the smmni^ nf the cd.ain. ny^\ repment- 


The stratified formation pirosents a roiuarkaMe ’'®**®*^ ’ 
all the systems being oxemplificd. The Archsean, c P j^y 


m in-Vi T. *; „v, a nil both sides ot me easimn --n 

aa (500 m.), Black So.a coast at Burgas. 0 the Neogcue, or 

the western «nly _ ti,e Medilerrancan, or earlier, s age appeals 

y°’"“^pbiT{HeVna) in the Lcithukalk and Togol ornni, and 
nety, ahnost ^ ‘V'nrna and Bnrciia with beds of .spiuiiodons, as in the 

composed of between garmatian singe in the plain of the Danube .and in 

raversed Dy Crimea , the A rich nmnimaliicrons deposit 


all the systems being oxempUfied. The Arclnean co"'^ Crimea ; the Saraiatian "y‘>\l';^ nnmmaliibrons <b.posit 

oeolojrr. gneiss an“d . cryAlline the distriey of|hs^^^^ 

eruptive veins, extends over the Llmie and ^ Mf»«;fmivria Other Keogeue strata 


Ewtern Rimielian pUin, the Kilska Plamna, ia p;riod has been lon^^ 

be adjacent ranges. North of the Balkans it ‘‘PPfy ^Xoaoic 1 oceupy a laore limited space. Ihe Quaternat j i 

the , neighbourhood of Berkoyitea. The othei eailier 1 
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by tlie typical loess, wliicli covers most of tlie Danubiaii plain ; 
to its later epochs belong the alluvial deposits of tlie riparian 
districts with remains of tlie ^irsus, equiis^ ko., louiid in bone- 
caverns. Eru]:)tive masses intrude in the Balkans and Srediia 
Gora, as well as in the Arcliaiaii fonnation of the soiitlierii ranges, 
presenting granite, syenite, diorite, diabase, quartj':-porphyiy, 
inehipliyre, liparite, trachyte, andesite, hasalt, &c. 

The severity of tlie climate of Biilga-ria in conipairison with that 
of other Eurojtean regions of the same latitude is attributable 
in part to the nimiber and extent of its mountain 
Chnmte. ii-, p.j,pt to the general configuration of the 

Ballniii reninsiila. Extreme heat in suimner and cold in 
winter, great local contrasts, and rapid transitions of 

teinperature occur here as in the adjoining countries. The 
local conti'iists are remarkable. In the diKstricts extending 
from tlie Balkans to tlie Danube, which are exposed to tlie bitter 
north wind, the ivinter cold is intense, and the river, notwith- 
Htandiiig the voliinie and rapidity of its current, is frequeiitl3^ 
frozen over; tlie temperature has been knoivn to fall to -31'' 
(Celsius). Owing to the shelter afforded by the Balkans against 
hot southerly winds, the- summer heat dii this region is not 
unbearable ; its maximum is The high table-land of Sofia 

is generally covered with snow in the winter months ; it enjoys, 
however, a somewhat more equable climate tlian the northern 
district, the maximum temperature being 30"*, tlie niiiiimuin - 19“ ; 
the air is bracing, and the sunimer niglits are cool and i’reslL In 
the eastern districts the jiroxiniity of the sea moderate.s the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, ivliicli attain SS*" and -13” respectively; 
the sea is occasionally frozen at Varna, The coast-line is ex- 
posed to violent north-east winds, and tlie Black Sea, tlie 7r6cros 
niaiiitaiiis its evil reputation for storms, The sheltered 
plain of Eastern Iluinelia possesses a comparativel^r warm climate*, 
.spring begins six weeks earlier than elsewdiere in Bulgaria, and 
tlie vegetation is tha,t of Sontheru Europe. In general tlie 
Bulgarian winter i s short and. se vere ; the spring short, change- 
able, and rail!}' ; the summer iiot, but tempered by tliunder- 
storms ; the autumn {yasen, the clear time '*) magiuiieeiitty line 
a.iid sonietiines prolonged into the month of December. The 
mean teniperature isll“. The ediiuate isliealthy, espeoiall}"!!! tlie 
inoiintainoiis districts. Malarial fever prevails in the valley of 
the .Maritza, in the low-lying regions of tlic Black Sea coast, and 
even in the upland plain of Sofia, owing to neglect of drainage. 
The mean annual rainlhll is 650 jiullimetres (Galrro vo, 1060 ; 
Solia, 70o ; Varna, 470 inilliinetres). 

Tlie niineral wealtli of Bulgaria is not inconsiderable. Among 
the minerals vvliicli are important, from an industrial point of 
Minsruis ( found in small quantities), silver, 

grapiute, galenite, pjudte, marcasite, chalcosiiio, 
spibalcrite, ehalcopyrite, ],Joriiite, cuprite, luBmatite, limonite, 
ochre, chi’omite, magnetite, azurite, maiigaiicse, malacliitc, gyps, 
&c. Tlie combustibles are siithraeitifermis coal, coal, ‘'brown 
coal,” and lignite. With the exception of coal, tlie minerals have 
hitherto been searoel^r worked. The coal mines opened at Pernik 
in 1891 yielded in 1898 an output of 100,000 tons. Coal beds 
have recently been discoYored at Trovna. Tliernial springs, 
mostly sulphureous, exist in forty-three localities along the 
southern slope of the Balkans, in libodopig and in the districts 
of vSofia and Etistendil ; maximuni. temperature at Zaparevo, 
near Diquntza, 82“ *5 (Celsius), at Solia 48“. .‘Many of iheso 
are frequented now, as in Eoman times, owing to their valu- 
able therapeutic qualities. The mineral springs on the north 
of the Balkans are, one excejOioii (Vrslietz, near Berko- 

vitm), cold. 

Fsav special features are noticealde in the Bulgarian fauna. 
Bears are still abundant in the higher mountain districts, 

^ es-jiGcially in the Pdlska Planina and Ehodope ; the 
small and of brown colour, like that of 
the Carpathians. Wolves are very numerous, and in winter 
commit great depredations even in the larger country towns and 
villages ; in hard weather they have been known to approach the 
outskirts of Sofia. The Government offers a reward for the 
destruction of both these animals. The roe deer is found in all 
the forests, the red deer is less common ; the chamois haunts the 
higher regions of the Rilska Planina, Rhodope, and the Balkans. 
The jackal {Canis aureus) appcnirs in the district of Burgas ; the 
lynx is said to exist in the Sredna Gora ; the wild boar, otter, 
fox, badger, hare, wild cat, maxten, polecat puiorms : 

The rare tiger polecat, FiXtorius sarmatims^ is also found), weasel 
and shrewmousG {l:^ferfiiopMlus ciPillus) are common. The beaver 
(Bldg, lehr) axmears to have been abundant in certain localities, 
BebrovOa Bebresh, &c., but it is now apparently extinct. 
Snakes {Ooluher -rntrix and other species), vipers ( Vipera her%s and 
V wrmiy)d*ytes\ and land and water tortoises are numerous. The 
domestio^animals are the same as in the other countries of south - 
, eastern Eurojie ; the fierce shaggy gray sheep-dog leaves a lasting 
impression on most travellers in the interior. Fowls, especially 
■ turkeys, are everywhere abundant, and great numbers of geese 


may be seen in the Moslem villages. The onixtliology of Biibmria 
is especially interesting. Eagles {Aquila imperially the rarer 
Aquila fulva), vultures (FuUur monachusyGyps Mcop>hron 

percMopterus), owls, kites, and the smaller birds of prej'- are extra- 
ordinarily abundant ; singing birds are couse(:juent]y rare. * The 
lanimergeier {frypaetus barbatus) is not uncominoii. Iinmense 
fioeks of wild swans, geese, pelicans, herons, and other w-atexfowl 
haunt the Danube and the lagoons of the Black vSea coast. The 
cock of the woods {Tetmo tirogallus) is found in the Balbin and 
Rhodope forests, the v/iki pheasant in the Tuiija vallejq the 
bustard {Ot is tarda) in the Eastern Rinnclian plain. Amoim the 
migratory birds are tlie crane, vviiich Iiibeniates in tlie Maritza 
vallejq woodcock, siiijte, and quail : the great spotted cuckoo 
(Coccysies glandarms) is an occasional visitant. The red starlinv 
{Pastor roseU'S) sometimes appears in large iliglits. The storlf 
wliich is never molested, adds a picturesque feature to the 
Bulgarian village. Of fresh-water fish, the sturgeon {AeJpenser 
stia'iu and A. Jmso), sterlet, salnion {Sahno hucho)^ and carp are 
found in the Danube ; the mountain streams abound in trout. 
The Black Sea siqiplies turbot, mackerel, Ac. ; dolphin.^ and 
flying iisii may sometimes be seen. 

"Tlie vegetation of Bulgaria has only recently received the 
scientific attention it deserves. In regard to its flora the country 
may be divided into (1) the northern plain sloping from 
the Ballcans to the Danube, (2) tlie southenr plain 
between the Balkans and Rhodope, (3) the ilistricts adjoining 
the Black Sea, (4) the elevmted basins of Sofia, Sarnakov, and 
KiistenLlil, (5) the Alpine and sidt-Alpino regions of the Balkans 
and tlic southern mountain group. In the first-iuentioned region 
the vegetation resemldes that of the Russian and Ivumaiiian 
steppes ; in the spring the country^ is adorned with the flowers of 
the crocus, orcliis, iris, tulip, and other luilboiis plants, which in 
summer give way to tall grasses, umbelliferous growths, dianthi, 
astragali, &c. In the more sheltered district south of the 
Balkans the richer vegetation recalls that of the neighbourhood 
of Coustantiiiiople and the adjacent parts of Asia ]!\iinor. On the 
Blaelc Sf-a coast many ty])ea of tlie Crimean, Transcaucasian, and 
even the Mediterraiican flora present tliem.selves. The plateaux 
of Sofia and Sarnakov furnisli specimens of sub-alpine plants, 
while the vine disappears ; tlie lioliov/ of Kiistendil, owing to 
its soutlierly aspect, aifortls tlie vegetation of the Macedonian 
valley.s. Tlie flora of the Ballcans corresjionds with that of the 
Carpathians ; tlie Eila and Rliodope group is rich in purely 
indigenous types corabiiied with those of the Central Eiiropeaii 
Alps and the inouiitaius of Asia Jlinor. Tlie Aix>ine types are 
often represented by variants ; c.y., the Camvpmdda> adpina by the 
Clanipmiula orbelica^ the FHmidaJurinosa by the FrimiUa frondostt 
and P. exigim, the Gmtiana germmvka by the Gaitiana bvdgarka^ 
&c. The soutliem mountaiii groiq:), in common, perliaps, witli 
tlie unexplored higlilands of M acedonia, presents many isolated 
tv|>e.s, unknown elsewhere in Europe, and in some cases corre- 
sponding with those of the Caucasus. Amoiig the more character- 
istic genera of tlie Biilgariaii flora are tlie following i—Centaurea, 
Girsimn, Ijinaria, Scrophularia, Yerlxiseiim, Dianthus, Siiene, 
Trifolium, Euphorbia, Cytisu.s, Astragalus, Ornithogalum, Alliiiin, 
Crocus, Iris, Thymus, Unibellifera, Sodimi, Hypericum, Seabiosa, 
Ranuiiculus, Orcliis, Opluis. 

The principal Ibrest trees are the oak, beech, asli, elm, walnut, 
cornel, po])lar, pine, and juniper. The oak is universal in the 
thickets, but large specimens arc now rartdy found. „ 
Magnificent forests of beech clothe the valleys of the ^ ® 
higher Balkans and the Rilska Planina ; the iiortliern declivity of 
the Balkans is, in general, well wooded, but the southern slope is 
bare. The Avainut and che.v.tuiit are mainly confined to Eastern 
Ruinelia. Conifers {Finns siloestrls^ Fkecb exce.lsaj Pinus laricis) 
are rare in the Balkans, but abundant in the higher regions of 
the southern mountain group, where the Fhms pence, otherwise 
peculiar to the Himalayas, also iioiirislies. The wild lilac forms 
a beautiful feature in tlie spring landscaqie. ^Yild fruit-trees, 
such as the apple, pear, and plum, are corimiou. The vast forests 
of the Middle Ages disappeared under the supiine Turkish adminis- 
tration, which took no measures for their protection, and even 
destroA^cd the woods in the neighbourhood of towns and higliAvays 
in order to deprive brigands of shelter. A law passed in 1889 
prohibits disforesting, limits the riglit of cutting timlier, and 
places the State forests under the control of inspectors. According 
to official statistics, 46,000 square kilometres, or nearly half the 
superficies of the Principality, are under forest, but the greater 
portion of this area is covered only by brushwood and scrub. 

Tke Bulgarians, who constitute 75*67 per cent, of the 
inhabitants of the principality, are found in tlieh purest 
type in the mountain districts, the Ottoman 
conquest and subsequent colonization having 
introduced a mixed population into the pdains. The 
j northern slopes of the Balkans froxn Belogradchik to Elena 
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are inlialiited almost exclusively by Bulgarians ; in Eastern 
Bumelia the national element is strongest in the Sreclna 
Gora and Eliodope. Possibly the most genuine represen- 
tatives of tlie race are the PomaPs or Mahoinniedan 
Bulgarians, whose conversion to Islam preserved tlieir 
women from the license of the Turkish conqueror ; they 
inhabit the highhmds of Ehodope and certain districts 
in the neighbourhood of Lovetcli (Lovtelia) and Pleven 
(Plevna). Eetaining their Bulgarian speech and inany 
ancient national usages, they may be compared with tlie 
indigenous Cretan, Bosnian, and Albanian Moslems. The 
Poniaks in the Principality are estimated at 26,000, but 
their miiiibers are declining. In the north-eastern district 
between the Yantra and tlie Black Sea the Bulgarian race 
is as yet thinly represented : most of the inliabitants are 
Turk's, a quiet, submissive, agricultural population, which 
unfortunately shows a tendency to emigrate. Tlie Black 
Sea coast is inhabited by a variety of races. The Greek 
clement is strong in, the maritime towns, and displays 
its natural aptitude for navigation and commerce. The 
Gagiiiiiii, a peculiar race of Turkish-speaking Christians, 
inhabit the littoral from Cape Emine to Cajre Ivaliakra ; 
they are of Turanian origin and descend from the ancient 
Xumarii. The vallej^s of the Marit5:a and Ai'da are 
occupied by a mixed population consisting of Bulgarians, 
Greeks, and Turks : the principal Greek colonies are in 
Staiiiniaka, Kavakli, and Philippopolis. The origin of the 
peculiar Sh,5p tribe which inhabits the mountain tracts of 
Soiia, Breznilr, and Eadomir is a mystery. The Shops 
are conceivably a remnant of tlie aboriginal race wliieli 
remained undisturbed in its mountain home during the 
Slavonic ami Bulgarian incursions : they cling with niuch 
tenacity to their distinctive customs, apparel, and diaiect. 
The considerable Ylakli or Eunian colony in the DaimlKian 
districts dates from the last ceiituiy, when large numbers 
of Wailacliian peasants sought a refuge on Turkish soil 
from the tyranny of the boyars or nobles : the department 
of Vidin alone contains thirty-six Eiiman villages with a 
population of 30,550. Esp^ecially interesting is the: race of 
nomad shepherds Itoiii the Macedonian and the vEgean 
coast who come in thousands every summer to pasture 
their flocks on the Bulgarian mou;ntains ; they are divided 
into two tribes-— the Kiitzovlaklis, or ^ Marne IMaklis,^^ who 
speak Rumanian, and the Hellenized Karakatdians or 
‘‘black shepherds” (comp, the Mavro-vlaklis, jiaupot 
/iA«)(es, of the Dalmatian coast) who speak Greek, The 
Tatars, a jieaceable industrious race, are chiefly found 
in the neighbourhood of Varna and Silistra; they were 
introduced as colonists by the Turkish Governieiit 
ill 1861. They may be reckoned at 12,000. The 
g 3 q>sies, who are scattered in considerable numbers 
tlirougliout the country, caine into Bulgaria in the 14th 
contury. They are for the most part ^^loslems, and retain 
their ancient Indian speech. They live in the utino.st 
}ioverty, occupy separate cantonments in the villages, and 
are treated as outcasts by the rest of the population. The 
Bulgarians, being of mixed origin, possess few salient 
physical characteristics. The Slavonic type is far less 
pronounced than among the kindred races p the ITgrian or 
Finnish cast of features occasionally asserts itself in the 
central Balkans. The face is generally oval, the nose 
straight, the jaw somewhat heavy. The men, as a rule, 
are rather below middle ^ height, conipactly built, and, 
among the peasantry, very muscular; the women are 
generally doiicient in beauty and rapidly grow old. Tlie 
upper class, the so-called inteliigenzia,” is physically very 
inferior to the rural population. 

Tlie character of the Bulgarians presents a singular 
contrast to that of the neighbouring nations. Less <piick- 
witted than the Greeks,, less prone to idealism than the 
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Servians, less apt to assimilate the externals of civiliza- 
tion than the Eumanians, they possess in a remarkable 
degree the qualities of patience, perseverance, and 
endurance, w^itli the capacity for laborious effort 
peculiar to an agricultural race. The tenacity 
and determination with which they pmrsue their 
national aims seem, likely in the end to give them the 
jidvantage oyov tlieir more brilliant eompetitors in the 
struggle for hegemo uy in the Peninsiila. Unlike most 
southern races, the Bulgarians are reserved, taciturn, 
jdilegmatic, unresponsive, and extremely susjjicious of 
foreigiiers. The peasants are industrious, , peaceable, and 
orderly; the vendetta, as it exists in Albania, Montenegro, 
and Al’acedonia, and the use of the kirihvin qiuuTels, .so 
common in southern Europe, are alike uiilvuown. The 
trajiquillity of rural life has, UTifortuiiately, been invaded 
in recent years by the i.ntrigues of political agitators, and 
bloodshed is not uncoimnon at eiections. AM. classes 
practise bordering on parsiiuony, and any display 

of -wealth is generally resented. The standard of sexual 
morality is Mgh, especially in the rural districts ; the 
unfaitliful wife is an object of public conte],i:L[)t, and in 
former times was punished with death. Marriage cere- 
monies are elaborate and protracted, as is the case in most 
primitive communities; elopements are frequent, but 
usually take place with the consent of the parents on both 
sides, in order to avoid the expense of a regular wedding. 
The principal ainusement on Sundays and holidays is the 
chord (xofj(k), which is danced on the village green to the 
strains of the geiida^ or bagpipe, and the guda^ a rudi- 
mentary fiddle. The Bulgarians are religious in a simple 
vui}', l'>ut not fanatical, and the miluenee of the |vrie.stliood 
is limited. Many ancient superstitions linger among thi:^ 
peasantry, such, as the belief in the Viunpire and the evil 
eye; witches and necromancers are numerous and are 
much consiilted. 

The area of northern Bu]ga:ria is 62,789'10 sqiiare 
kilometres, of eastern Eaimclia 32,91 OMI) sc[. kit, of iiidted; 
Bulgaria, 95,704*50 sq. kil. According to p 
census of 1st Janua,ry 1893, the population oi . 

iiorthem Bulgaria was 2,312,282, or 36 ”8 per sq. 
kil. ; of eastern Eumelm^ 998,4-31, or 30*33 per sq. kil. ; 
of united Bulgaria, 3,310,713, or 34:‘59 per H<p kil 
Bulgaria tliUB ranks between Biiinania and Boitrigal in 
regard to area ; between tlie Netlierlands and Switzerland 
in regard to population : in density of p( 3 }yu]ntion it may 
be compared -with Spain ami Greece. The only puevioos 
census of united Bulgaria vras taken in 188S : it gave the 
total popiilatioii as 3,154,375, or 32‘96 per sq.^ldL The 
increase i:ii five, years ‘wa-s consequently 156,338, or 1 
cent, per annum. The area aiui poprilation of the pruicip^al 
subdivisions are shewn in the foilowiBg table : — 



PopulatiioH. . 

.Per i^quare 
:Kilornetre. 

Varna :■ ' , ■ .. ' .f 

215,2X3 ' : 

2£P68 '■ 

Vidin 

■121,131 

■ 3S'oa'" ■; 

Vratza . 

151,196 

■■:274)4.':-:' 

Kiistrndil 

167,175 ^ 

31 '43.".'^ 

Lo vetch . , . 

■I25,S29 ' 

; 30‘02.' 

Loin , . 

115,393 

.32*78 

Pleven. . ■ 

■ ■99,290 ' ■ 

.■ 30 *85 . 

RazgUid . * • 1 

129,531 

■ 4'5‘64" . 

Kiissc V i 

:162,589- 

41*62.;. 

•Svislilov , . ; 

944'19 . 

■ -a-MS 

•Sevlkwo . . . i 

: A 93, 275: ■ 

■ ' 49-X4".: 

rSilistra . . . i 

1 1 1.830 


Sofia , . . 

■■'.244, 824' , 



7‘3,24B 

'.030*30 ■' ■■: 

Trnovo . . . ' 

224, 103 

; 45-09 

Stuirnon . 

[V l77,4,7-6 ' 'I 

|■:.-.B0•4l. 
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MisteTU MumeUuy 6 Departments, 



Population. 

Per square j 
Ivilouuitre. ' 

Philip].>opolis . 

232,507 

33*45 

Sliveii . 

170,514 

27*36 

Stara Zagozn . 

215,483 

33*43 

Tatar-pazaijik 

138,778 

24*10 

Haskovo 

124,985 

38*38 

Burgas . . . j 

116.164 

19*74 


The popiilcxtiori of the principal towns in 1893 was as 
follows Soiiaj the capital (the Bulgarian name Sredetz 
is now little used), 46,593; PMlippopolis or Plovdiv 
(capital of eastern B-iiinelia), 41,068 ; Eusse (Tiirlvish 
37,174; Yarna, 28,174; Tniovo (the aiicient 
Bulgarian capital), 25,295; Gornia Orekliovitza, 25,013 : 
iSliveii (Eiissian 23/210; Pleven (lUissian P/mia), 

23,178; Tatar-pazarjik, 22,056; Eazgrad, 21,551, The 
increase of the population of Sofia in the period 1888- 
93 w^as 10*62 per cent, yearly ; the capital now probably 
possesses 65,000 inbabitants. 

The population according to sex is given as 1,0905626 males 
and 1,620,087 females, or 51 mules to 49 females. A somewhat 
siniiiar disparity may he observ'ed in the other coiintrie.s of the 
Peninsula. Classified according to occupation, 2,44,7,198 persons, 
or 76 ‘0 per cent, of the popTilation, are engaged in agriculture; 
421,121 in various productive industries ; 145,988 in tlie service 
of the govemineiit or tlie exercise of liberal professions, and 
122,104 in eoimueree. The population according to race cannot 
he stated witli ab solo to accuracy, but it is approximately shown 
by the census of 1893, which gives the various nationalities 
according to language as follows : — Bulgars, 2,505,326 ; Turks, 
569,728 Riimaiis, 62,628: Greeks, 58, 5iS ; Gypsies (Tziganes), 
52,132; Jews (SpaniBli - speaking), 27,531; Tatars, 16,290; 
Armenians, 6445 ; other nationalities, 12,115.. , Th,e Bulgarian 
inhabitants of the Peninsula boyond the limits of tlie Principality 
may, perhaps, be estimated at 1,500,000 or 1,600,000, and the 
grand total of the race possibly reaches 4,500,000. 

Tlio movenieiit of the population at inteiTals of iive years has 
been as follow’ s : — 


Tear, 

Marriages. 

Births 

(living). 

Still- 

born. 

Deaths! . 

Natural 

Incroase.i 

■ 1882 

19.795 

74,642 

300 

38,884 

35.758 

1887 

20,089. 

83,179 

144 

39,396 

43,783 

1892 

27,553 

117,883 

321 

103,550 

14,333 

1897 

29,227 

149,631 

85S 

90,134 

59,497 


The death-rate silow^s a tendency to rise. In the five years X8S2- 
86 the mean death-rate was iS‘0 per 1000 ; in 1887-91, 20*4; 
in 1892-96, 27*0. Infant mortality is high, owing to various 
causes, especially among the peasants. As the less liealthy infants 
rarely survive, the adult population is in general robust, hardy, 
and long-lived. The census of 1893 gives 3372 persons of 100 
years and upw’ards. Young men, as a rule, marry before tlie age 
of twenty-five, girls before eighteen. The number of illegitirnate 
births is inconsiderable, averaging only 0*12 of the total. 

The devastation of the country which folio-wed the Turkish con- 
quest resulted in the extirpation or flight of a large proportion of 
the Bulgarian inhabitants of the plains, who Avere replaced by 
Turkish colonists. The mountainous districts, however, retained 
their original population and sheltered large numbers of the 
fugitives. The passage of the Turkish armies during the wars 
with Austria, Poland, and Russia led to further Bulgarian emi- 
grations. The flight to the Banat, where 22,000 Bulgarians 
still remain, took place in 1730. At the beginning of the 19th 
century the majority of the population of the Eavstern Rumelian 
jdain was Turkish. The Turkish colony, ho-vyever, declined, 
partly in consequence of the drain caused by military service, 
while the Bulgarian remnant increased, notwithstanding a con- 
siderable emigration to Bessarabia before and after the Eusso- 
Turkish campaign of 1828. Efforts w^ere made by the Porte to 
' strengthen the Moslem element by planting colonies of Tatars in 
1861 and Circassians in 1 864. The advance of the Russian army 
in 1877-78 caused an enormous exodus of the Turkish population, 
of which only a small proportion returned to settle permanently. 
The emigration continued after the conclusion of peace, and is 
still in progress, notwithstanding the efforts of the Bulgarian 
Government to arrest it. In twenty years (1879-99), at least 
' 150,000 Turkish peasants left Bulgaria. Much of tlie land 
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thus abandoned still remains unoccupied. On the other hand 
a considerable influx of Bulgarians from Macedonia, the vilayet 
of Adrianoplo, Bessarabia, and the Dobnija took place within 
the same period, and the inlialiitants of the mountain villages 
sliow^ a tondency to migrate into tlie richer districts of the 
plains. 

Tlie principality is a constitutional, inoiiarchj, hereditary 
ill the family of a prince freely elected by the popula- 
tion and confirmed by the Biibliine Porte with 
the assent of the Pow-ers ” (Berlin Treaty, Art. 

III.). According to the constitution of Trnovo, 
voted by the iksseiobly of Notables, 29tli April 1879, and 
revised by the Grand Sobranye, 27tli hIa3A1893, the princely 
dignity descends in the direct male line. The prince must 
profess the Orthodox faitli, only the first elected sovereign 
and his immediate heir being i.‘eleased from this obligation. 
The legislative power is vested in the prince in conjunction 
with the national assembly ; he is supreme ],iead of the army, 
supervises the executive power, and represents the coimtr)^ 
in its foreign relations. In case of a minority or an interred 
niim, a regency of three persons is appointed. The national 
representation is embodied in the Sobranye, or ordinary 
assembly (Bulgarian, Sulynxme, the Eussian form Sohranye 
being usually (Employed by foi’eigii writers), and the Grand 
Sobranye, which is convoked in exti’aordinary circum- 
stances. Tlie former is elected by inanhood suffrage, in the 
proportion of 1 to 20,000 of the population, for a term of five 
years. Every Bulgaiian citizen wlio can read and wiite and 
has completed his tliirtieth year is elig.ihle as a deputy. 
Annual sessions are held from the 27th October to the 27tli 
December. All legislative and financial measures must first 
be discussed, and voted by the Sobninye, and then sanctioned 
and promulgated by the prince. The Government is respon- 
sible to the Sobranye and the ministers, whether deputies 
or not, attend its sittings. The Grand Sobranye, which is 
elected in the propGrtio,n of 2 to every 20,000 inhabitants, 
is convoked to elect a new prince, to appoint a regency, to 
.sanction a change in the eomstitution, or to ratify an 
alteration in the boundaries of the principality. The 
executive is entrusted to a cabinet of eight members — the 
ministers of foreign affairs and religion, finance, justice, 
public works, the interior, commerce and agriculture, 
education, and war. Local administration, which i.s 
organized on the Belgian mode], is under the control of 
the minister of tlie iiitei-iov. The country is divided into 
t%venty-two departments {ohrwj, pi. okriizi)^ each ad- 
lainistered by a prefect {tq^rdviUl), assisted by a de- 
partmental council, and eighty-four sub-prefcctiires {olcolia)^ 
each under a sub -prefect (oholvUld natduilnilc). TLe 
number of the.se functionaries is excessive and will prob- 
ably be reduced. The four principal towns have each in 
addition a prefect of ].)olice {grcuhmMchalnik) and one or 
more commissaries (■pristav). The gendarmery numbers 
about 4000 men, or 1 to 825 of the inhabitants. The 
prefects and sub-prefects have replaced the Turkish 
mtitessmdfs and haimahams ; but the system of municipal 
government, left untouched by the Turks, descends from 
primitive times, Every commune {ohsUina)^ urban or 
rural, has its hniet^ ox mayor, and council; the commune 
is bound to maintain its primary schools, a public library 
or reading-room, ; the krnet possesses certain magisterial 
powers, and in the rural districts he collects the taxes. 
Each village, as a rule, forms a separate commune, but 
occasionally Wd or more villages are grouped together. 

The civil and penal code.s arc, for the most part, based^on the 
Ottoman law. As the principality forms a portion of the Turkish 
empire, the privileges of the capitulations are guar- justice* 
aiiteed to foreign subjects (Berlin Treaty, Art. VIIL). 

The low'est civil, and criminal court is that of the village kinet, 
W’hose jurisdiction is confined to the limits of the cominuiie; no 
corresponding tribunal exists in the towns. Each sub -prefecture 
and tow’ii has a justice of the peace — in some cases two or more ; 




















tlia liumlxir of tliOi^e officials is 130. Next follows the depart- 
laontul tribnu.a{, or court of iirst iiistauee, which, is coiupeteiit to 
pronouiiee sentenees of death, penal Bcrvitude, and deprivation of 
civil 1 in speciiied cdiniiial cases the judges are aiderl by 

throe assessors dioscni by lot from iin aiiuiially prepared ]>aiitd of 
forty-eight persous. Three coiu'ts of aptioaf sit respectively at 
Soiia, itiiriso, and Jdiilippopolis, Tlie iiighest tribunal is th (3 
Court of (lassatioii, sitting ait Soiia, and composed of a presi- 
dent, two vice-presidents, and nine judges. Tliero is also a 
High Court of Audit {irl'huma suidna jmlata)^ similar to the 
Kreme.li Cour des Gouqjtcs. The judges arc insufficiently paid 
and are reinovable by the Governiueiit. 

The Orthodox .Bulgarian National Church ehiims to he an in- 
divisible meiuher of the eastern Ortliodox communion, and asserts 
historic continuity with the autocephalous Bii.lgarian 
L-Iiureh of Hlc iMiddle Ages, It was, however, declared 
schismatic by the Greek ratriarch of Constantinople in 1872, 
alihoiigli dillering in no point of doctrine from the Greek church. 
Tint Exarcli, or supreme head of tlie Bnlgarhui church, resides 
at CoiJstantim>ple ; he enjoys the title of “ Beatitude ” (nego'ro 
JUadtGnst>^o)^ receives an annual subvention of about £0000 from 
the principality, and exercises jurisdiction over the Bulgarian 
hierarchy in all parts of the Ottoman empire. The Exa'i.’ch is 
elected l)y the Bulgarian episcopate, the Holy Synod, and a 
general assciiihly in which the laity is represented; 

their choice is suhj^’ct to the Sultan’s apjam-al. The occupant 
of the dignity is titular ]\[etropolitan of a Bulgarian diocese. 
The urganization of the church within the principality was regu- 
lated by statute in 1883. There are eleven (3parchies or dioceses 
in the coimtiy, each admiiiivstercd a metropolitan with a 
diocesan council ; one diocese has also a sutVragaii bishop. 
Church government is vested in the Holy Synod, consisting of 
four Metropolitans, w'liich assembles once a year. The laity take 
part ill the election of Metropolitans and parish priests, only the 
black clergy,” or monks, ])eing eligible for tlie episcopate. All 
ecclesiastical appointments are subject to the approval of the 
Government. There are 2106 i)arisli(.5S {epurli) in the priiici]uility 
with 9 arcliimaiKl rites, 1936 parish priests, and 21 deacons, 78 
lUuiiastericB with 184 monks, and 12 convents with 346 mms. 
Tile cclcbratc'd monavstery of liila possesses a vast estate in the 
Eilska rianina ; its abl)ot or licffUDicn t)wns no spiritual ftUporior 
hut the Exarch. Ecclesiastical athiirs are iimlor the control of 
the minister of public worshij.) ; the clergy of all deiioiuinatious 
arc paid, by tlie State, being free, however, to act'cpt fees for 
hapUsms, marriages, burials, the administering of oaths, &c. 
The census of 1893 gives 2,600,78(5 persons of the Orthodov 
laith, 643,258 Mali rum nod ans, 2S,307 Jews, 22,617 Oatholics, 664.3 
GregiJiian Armenians, 2384 Protestants, ami 718 whose religion 5s 
not stated. The Gieek Orthodox community lias four mctrojK)HlanH 
dependent ou the Fatriarcliate. Tiic iMahommeclan <;oinmuuity is 
rapid-ly tliiniui slung. The Catholics, who have twt.j bishops, are 
for the most pu-rt/tlie descem hints of the uiedlvval J’aulichms ; 
they a,re especially numerous in the neigh boiirhuod of Philippo- 
poUs ami Svishtov’. The Armeniims have one bishop. Tim 
ihoiestants are mostly Methodists ; since 1857 Bulgaria has lieen 
ii special held of activity ibv American hicthodist niissionaih^s, 
who inive establi.shed an important school at Samakov. The 
Berlin Treaty (Art. Y.), .fuibids religions ilisabilitie.s in regard t.o 
the enjoyment of civil and political rights, and guarantees the 
free exorcise of all religions. 

Education has made astonishing progress since the liberation 
of the country from Turkish rule. No educational si'steni 
Pd It* existed in tlie rural districts before 1878 ; the peins- 
i£c» wiu sunk in ignorance, and the older geiiera- 

ti'm is no-\v lotally illiterate. In the towns the schools were 
under the suiiermtendenee of the Greek clergy, and Greek was 
■ the language of instruction. The hrst Bulgarian school was 
foiimled’’at Gabrovo in 1835 by the patriot NeopJiyt. After the 
Cyiiuean war, Bulgarian schools began to appear m the^ villages 
of the Balkans and the south-easte3‘.n districts. The children of 
the wealthier class wmre generally educated abroad. The Ameri- 
' can institution of Kobert College on the Bosporos rendered an 
invaluable service to the newjy-created State by providing it 
witli a number of well-educated young men fitted ibr positions of 
,,, responsibility. Primary education was declared obligatory from 
the lirst, but the scarcity of properly q^ualified teachers and the 
. lack of all requisites pnoved serious impediments lo^ educational 
o!‘gankaiion. The Government has made great ellbits and in- 
y\caimid heavy expenditure for the spread of education ; the sails- 
'factory resirits obtained, arc largely due to the keen desire for 
Icarnihgyvhich exists among the people. 111 the villages now 
: “'Uatiohar’ (narodni) primary scIiodIh, maintained by 

, comnuines .‘with -the aid of a State subvention and 


districts daring the sahiiner,' the children being' required fuf 
labour in tlic iields, Tlie ago for primary instruction is six to 
tw'clve years; in XS90, 47*01 per emit, of the boys au.d 16*11 per 
cent, cd'tiui girls- attended the primary schools ;"i3i 1898, S5 
cent, of the l>oy.s and 40 per cold', of the girls. Bj the hiHcr 
year there vujro 46S6 })rimary schools, of which 3111 'were 
natioiiar’ or communal, and 1575 deriuiniiiational (inchidhig 
1342 Turkish, 43 Tatar, 42 Grecjk, 16 Armenian, and 38 Jewish), 
attended by 348,716 pupils, representing a ]u*oportiori of 10*57 
per hundred inhabitants. In 1S8S only 327,766 persons, or 11 
per cent, of the j copulation, were literate ; in 1893 the p]'op(U'tlon 
rose to 19'8S per <!ent. ; in 1897 of 25,620 .young mim presenting 
themselves for military service, 12,119, or 47‘27 per cent,, woj'e 
literate, Tii tli.c syslem of Hcecmhiry ednc.aiiun the disthiotion 
between 1 he classical and ‘A’cal” or H]>ecial cour.s(*s of study is. 
maintained as in most European countries ; tlierc arc 121 Kocohd- 
ary stdiools (43 fur boys, 38 for girls, and 40 mixeel), fo.r tbrr • 
mo.st part with 3 classes, and 16 gymnasia (9 ibr Ikjvs ami 7 for 
girls) with 7 classes. In addition to these there arc 6 Itaduiical 
and 3 agrieultural schftols ; 5 of pedagogy, 1 theological, 1 
commercial, 1 of forestry, 1 of design, 1 for surgooi;is’ assistants, 
and a large military school at Solia. Ouvorniuent aid .is 
given, to students of iimibid means, botli for secondery eduoa- 
tioii and the completion of tlmir vstudies abroad. The nniversity 
of S(6ia, ofwliieh the organization Is incomplete, is still kjmwh: 
as the high school {visltd ufehiUshit) ; it possesses a slaif of 17 
])roh?sBors and 25 lecturers. The number of students is 28S.. 
The- progress of learning has, unfortunately, tende<l to create 
a distaste for agricultural and industrial pursuits; the daily 
increasing mirnlxu* of candidates fm* State employment svvcdls 
the ranks of the various political parties, and the country is 
tlireat(3Tirjd witli the gnovtli of an educated jwoletariat. 

At the outset of its career tlie principality was pi*aetical]j iiu- 
encuniboi'od with any <iebt, external or inlevmil. The stipahi- 
tions of til (3 Berlin Tr(3aty (Art. IX. ), with regard to tJie 
pjiymc.nt of a tribute to tlie Sultan and the assuiiix>- 
tioii of an “equitable pro])oi'tioii ” of tJie Ottoma-ii debt, were, 
never carried iiilu elFect. In 18S3 the claim of Rus.sia (under 
Art. XX. of tile Treaty) for the cx]>eiises of the, oecupaiiorj, was 
lixod at 26,545,625 .fr., payable in aiiniia] iimtalments of 2,100,000 
fr. Tlie union with Eastej’u Kamelia iu 1885 entaile<l lialdlity 
ibr the ob]igaii{)ns of that province, consisting of an annual 
tribute to Turkey of 2,951,000 iV., and a loan of 3,375,000 fr., 
contracted with tlic Inijicria] Ottoman Bank. In 1888 tJm ]mr- 
eiui.se of 'the Affiriia-llusse railway for 46,777,500 fr., was cdieitcd 
by the issue to tlic vo.m<lors of treasury bonds at 6 per emit, In 
ISSUaloan of 30,000,000 fr,, bea.riiig 6 ptu* (unit, iniertcsl, was con- 
tracted with the Vienna Lander] )ank and Bankvereio a.t 85L in 
1892 a farther 6 percent }ua,n of 1-12,780,000 fr. in. six options 
was eonlrasded with tlie Liinderhaiik at S3, 86, and 89, of whicii 
126,480,000 fr. harl been issiicd u]» to 31 st Ociobex ]899,tagt‘thcr 
with an advance of 7,000,000 fr. * In August 1899 the nalional 
debt stood as follows: (lutstaiiding amount of the ahovc-mcn- 
tinned loans, 184,898,000 fr. ; mlvanced by tlie liinderhaivk:';’ 
(,rime 1SS9), 7,000,000 fr. ; due to Itus.sia, 9,718,296 fr. ; arrears 
of the Ea&t(3rn kuincllan tribidc, 5,451,900 fr. : teJal uxtemaidebt 
207j0(JvS,1 96 fr. The total internal debt a t the wainc date was abent * 
33,100,000. The entire national liabilities wore, tlicrcfore, ap- 
ju’oximately 240,168,196 fr. The Eastern Kumelian tribide ain‘1 , 
the rent of the Vakarcl-Belovo railway, if eajutalijsod at 6 pcLb. 
(a.mt., would represent a further sum of 50,919,100 fn Oni]m’‘ 
1st elan. 1900 at) per ( 3 cnt. guaranteed loan of 25,000,000 ir. alb , 
89 rf'payablc in 5 y(*ars, was contracted with a group of foreign 
banks in order to meet imrucdiale habllilies. The tmimnab 
debt is not clis]n’opomonately great in compariHon vrith ummai 
revenue. After the luiinn with EastcruKumelia the budget reed pt S 
iiuaeased from 40,893,202 leva (^francs) in 1886 to iO],872,280>' > 
leva ill 1894 ; the cstimaieil revenue for 1900 was S35827,,S0;3'.'-; 
leva, of which 35,294,900 were derived from direct, 20,901,000; .. 
fnmiiiKllrcct taxation ; the estimated cxpenditiiro was 83,270,370“ ^ 
leva, the principal hems being: public debt, 24,646,849;; arniy, •' 
20,773,432; odiicatimi, S,114,r>20 ; interior, 7,238,830; pphlic' 
wmksj. ■ 5^863,1:76 : i.b& v ;Tm,A 895 ; ditbbt ; TaXailbitg: Yd 
IredvHy ■ 

taxation (im]kort duties and excise) eousideraltly iue,rcasciL The" - 
fortnor is iiow 10*22 leva per head of the puimlaHkii, the latUsf : 
h;va. The fmancial difficulticn into which the t-ouiitry has tcccuily ■ ; 

Jtd je Attr ibtdei^f ubt btb: 

}}euvy outlay on pubikwmrks, the army, and education, and lothu^ , 
maintenance of an unnecessary nimibeV pf offiidals^; the ccuuouilc 
situ atioB lias been aggravated by a succession of bad harycslak' 
The expenditure on public works, however, wall ultintainly proven 
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latter iiKjluciing the ]>raceeds ot the various^ Iojuib), Irom tlie 
creation of the }»r 3 iici|)alit,y to the begiiiiiiiig of the iiiianciai year 
1896, was 55,32:1,574 leva/ Arrears of iaxaiion aje coiisid arable : 
the outstanding amount at tlia liegiiiniag of 1897 Vvas 16, 2o9,810 
. lora.' . 

The orgaiiizatioii of the liiiiitary. forces of tlie priiici- 
y>ality was midertakeii by H-iissian oltlceivSj wTio f or a period 
of six years (1879--85) occupied all the higher 
Army and h{ the army. In Eastern Eumelia during 
the same tieriocl the militia '' was instructed 
by foreign officers ; after the union it was merged in the 
iiulgarian ariny. The present orgaiiizatioii is based on 
the law of 27tli Eecomber 189L The anny consists of: 

(1) the active or held army (dt%^nw-y armia) divided 
into (i.) the active ainny ; (ii.) the active army reserve ; 

(2) the reserve army (reservim anm£i ) ; (3) the opUcheme 
or militia : the two former may operate outside the princi- 
palityj the latter only within the frontier for purposes of 
defence. In time of peace the active arinjr (1.) alone is on 
a permanent footing. The peace strength in 1899 was 
2154 officers, 38,987 men, and 5764 horses, the active 
army being composed of 6 divi.sions of infant3,'y, 5 regi- 
ments of cavalry, 7 regiments of artillery, and 1 regiment 
of engineers, together with artillery garrisons, &c. The 
total effective in time of war is 152,938 officers and men, 
with 8-1,000 officers and men of tlie reserve army ; grand 
total 236,938, exclusive of the opltclienie, which as yet is 
without ecjiiipment. Military service is obligatory, but 
i^Ioslems may claim exemption cm payment of i>20 ; the 
age of recruitment in time of peace is nineteen, in time 
of -war eighteen. Each conscript; serves two y'ears in 
the infantry and subsequently eight years in tlie active 
reserve or throe years in the othci' eorjis and six years in 
the active reserve; lie is tlieu liable to seven years’ service 
in the reserve army and finally passes into the opltrlienie. 
The Bulgarian peasant makes an admirable soldier — 
courageous, ohedieiit, })ersevcTiiig, and inured to hardslii}) ; 
the officers are painstaking and devoted to their duties. 
The hours of drill, &c., are perhaps excessive, but tlie 
results are satisfactory. The cavalry is the least efficient 
branch of the service. Under tlic new arrangements for 
mobilization the reserve army will be organized in twedve 
regirneuts co3*res])oncling with those of the active army. 
The active army is furnished with the *315" l\hnmllcher 
magazine rifle, the reserve witii the ^iannliclier and 1)qt~ 
dan ; the artillery mainly consists of S’7- and 7 ‘5 -cm. 
Krupp guns and 12-cm. Krupji howitzers. Tlie army is 
locally distributed in six divisions, with headquarters at 
Hofia, rhiiip})opolis, Sliven, Shuinen, Kiisse, and Vidin. 
Tlie lastmamed is the only fortified town, but defensive 
works are in progress at Sofia and Slivnitza, and an en- 
trenched camp has been formed at Belogradchik. The 
naval force of the priricijiality consists of a flotilla stationed 
at and Yarna. It is composed of 1 prince’s yacht 
(800 tons), 3 gunboats, 3 torpedo boats, and 10 other 
small vessels, with a complement of 69 officers and 488 
men. 

' Agriculture, the main source of ’wealth to the country, 

. is still in an extremely primitive condition. The ignorance 

■ . ' and conservatism of the peasantry, the habits 
• engendered by wide-spread insecurity and the 

, ‘ , tear of official rapacity under Turkish rule, in- 

sufficiency of communications, want of capital, and in 
: some rlivstrkis sparsity of population, have all tended to 
; ret-a^*dtlib development of this most important industry. 

.The ilieasaiits cling to traditional usage, and look vsitli 
'-{’suspicipn on modern implements and new-fangled modes 
f bi produ^etiom The plough is of a primeval type, rotation 
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itieas by the establishment of agricultural schools, the 
appoiiitnient of itinerant 'professors and inspectors^ the 
distribution of better kinds of seeds, improved implements' 

&c. Efforts have latterly Ijeen made to im])roYe the breeds 
of native cattle and horses, -and stallions have bei^n in- 
troduced from H'urigary and distributed throuffiiout the 
country. Oxen and buffaloes are the principal animals of 
draught ; the buffalo, wfoieh was a|)[jarently introduced 
from Asia in remote times, is rnucli prized by' the })easants 
for its patience and strength ; it is, however, somewfiiat 
delicate and requires iniich care. In the eastern districts 
camels are also employed. The Bulgarian horses are 
small, but remarkably hardy, wiry, and intelligent ; they 
are as a rule unfftted for draught and cavalry purposes. 

The best sheej:) are found in the district of Karnobat in 
Eastern Eumelia. The number of goats in the country 
has considerably declined in recent years, the Govermneiit 
having imposed a relatively 'high tax on these animals 
owning to tlie injury they inflict on young trees. The 
average price of oxen is £5 each, draught oxen ,£12 the 
pair, buffaloes £d4 the pair, coevs <£2, horses £6, slieoff, 

7s., goats 5s. eacli. The inineipal cereals are wlieat, 
maize, rye, barley, oats, and millet. The cultivation of 
maize is increasing in the Daniibian and easte]’n di.stri(4s. 
Eiee-fields are found in the neighbourliood of Pliilippopolis. 
Oeix^als repixiseiit 80 per cent, of the total exports. 

Besides grain, Bulgaria produces wine, tobacco, attar of 
roses, sillv, and cotton. The quality of the grape is 
excellent, and could the qieasants be induced to abandon 
their highly primitive mode of w'ine-making tlie Bulgarian 
vintages -would rank aiiujug the best European growtlis. 

3ffie tobacco, wiiich is nnt of the highest (piality, is grown 
in considerable qiiantiries for liome (‘onsiimptioii, and (uily 
an insignificant am(/unt is exjKctod. Tiie iK'st tobaevo- 
fieids in Bulgaria are on the northern slopes of Ehodope, 
but tlie southern declivity, whieli product's tlie famous 
Kavala growth, is more adapted to the cultivation ot the 
plant. The rose-fields of Ivazanlyk and Karluvu lie iji a 
sjieltered valley betw’ecii tbe Balkans mid tlie ])arallei 
chains ot‘ the Sredna (lora and Karaja Dagh. About 
6000 ])ounds of tiie ruse-essence are aunually exj)orted, 
valuing from .£1 2 to £14 per pound. Sericulture, formerly 
an Important industry, has declined otving to disease among 
the silkworms, bin efforts are being made to revive it with 
pi'omisi; of sucet^ss. iVUIon is grown in the southern 
districts of Eastern Bumelia. 

Peasant jiroprietorship is uiihersal, the small frei'liolds averag- 
ing a, bout 18 acres each. There are scarcely any large estates owned 
by individuals, but sonic of Uie monasteries possess considerable 
domains. The large ichiflil'p, or farms, formerly belonging to 
Turkish landowners, have lieen divided among the peasants. The 
rural proprietors enjoy tln^ right of pasturing tlioir cattle on the 
common lands belonging to eacli viliagca, and of cutting w'ood in 
the State forests. They live in a condition of rude comfort, and 
poverty is practically niikiiow’ii, exce})t in the towns. A peculiarly 
interesting fciiture in Bulgarian agricultural life is tlie zadruya^ 
or hoiise-comraunity, a patriarchal iimtitution a.p[»areutlY dating 
from prehistoric times. Family groups, sometimes numbering 
several dozen persons, dwell together on a farm in the^observujiee 
of strictly conimunistio prineij-^les. The association is ruled by 
a house-father {dotnakin, starc'ishin(t), and a house-mother {doitid- 
hlnia)^ who assign to the members their respective tasks. In 
addition to the farm work the members often jawetise various 
trades, the proceeds of which are paid into the general treasury, 

The ebmitiiinity sometimes includes a priest, whose fees tor 
baptisms, &e., augment the common fund. The national aptitude ^ ^ 

for combination is also displayed in the associations of market 
gardeners {gradi mrslci drudiinl^ talfi)^ who in the spring leav^ 
their native districts for the purpose of cultivating gardens 2U 
the neighbourhood of some town, either in Bulgaria or abroad,, 
returning in the autumn, wlien they divide the profits ot the* 
enterprise: tlie number of persons annually thus engaged pw- 
ably exceeds 10,000. > ' ‘ 
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establisliinents for the native niaiinfactnres of aha and 
^hayah (rough and fine liomeBpiins), and of (jaltan (braided 
embroiderj) are at Siiven and Gabrovo re- 
uimL KpectiveJy, ^ The Bulgarian liomespuuB, which 
are made of jmre woulj are of admirable Cjiiality, 
The exj)ortatiou of textiles is almost exclusively to Turkey : 
value in 1896, £104,046; in 1897, £116,250; in 1898, 
£144,720, Unfoi’tunately the home demand for native 
fabrics is diminishing owing to foreign coin|)etition ; the 
smaller textile industries are declining, and the picturesque, 
ilurable, and comfortable costume of the country is giving 
way to cheap ready-made clothing imported from Austria. 
The Go\^ernment has endeavoured to stiaj}u]a.t,e tlie home 
industry by ordering all persons in its employment to 
wear the native cloth, and the army is supplied almost 
exclusively by the factories at Siiveii. A gi'eat number of 
small distilleries exist throughout the country : there are 
breweries in all the principal towns, tanneries at SeGievo, 
Varna, etc., numerous corn -mil Is worked by water and 
steam, and saw-mills, turned by the mountain torrents, in 
the Balkans and llliodope. A certain amount of ftueigii 
capital has recently been invested in industrial emterprises; 
the most notable are a sugar-refinery in the neighbour- 
hood of (Sofia, and a cotton -s])imiing mill at Varna, on 
wliich an English company has exj>ended about £60,000. 

The usages of internal commerce ha\'e been considerably 
modified by th(3 develo])nieiit cd communications. The 
bojTjiiim/s? systeju of barter in kind still exists 

: ' in the rural districts, but is giudnally disappear- 

ing. The great fah's (panairi, Trav'tjyi'pei^) hM at Eski- 
Jumaia, 1-fajioloujjazaj‘jik, and other towms, which h-rmerly 
attracted multitudes of foreigners as w'cll as naiives, have 
lost much of their imporbuice; a ('(msiderablv amount (4 
bir^tness, however, is still iransacted at these gatheriiigs, td 
wdiicU ninety-seven wmre held in 1898, The jniueijial 
seats of th(^ export trade are Varna, Burga,s, and Baltchik 
on the Black Sea, and Svishtov, llussc, bfikopolis, »Siiistra, 
Bukliovo, and Vhlifi on tlio lOaniibe. The cliicd' cc'jilres of 
distribution for imports are Varna, Sofia, Ibisse, Phiii]) 
popelis, and Burgas. About 10 per cent, of the ex]( 0 i' 1 s 
passes over the Turkish frontier, but the ( to v eminent is 
making great efforts to divert the trade to Varna and 
Burgas, and im]a)rtant liaidmiir waahs have been under- 
taken at both these ports. In 1887 the total value of 
Bulgarian foreign commerce w^as £4,4-19,589. The foJnw- 
ing table gives the values for the six years ending 1899. 
The great ikietaations in the exports are due to the varifu 
tions of the harvest, on which the prosperity of tln^ 
country practically depends : — • 


1 Vemv] 

Expurts. 

hnport«, 1 

Total. 



■ ' 1 

■ £ 

1894 ; 

2,914,027 

' 8,969,168 ' 

6,888,195 

1895 

8,107,422 

2,760,812 

5,868.265 

1896 

■1,349,599 

3,061.211 

7,410,810 

1897 

2,391,620 

3,359.770 

5,751,390 

1898 ! 

2,601,480 

; 2,909,210 

5,570,690 

1899 

2,138,684 ! 

2, •407,123 

4,545,807 


The principal exports are cereals, live stock, homespuns, 
jfidea, cheese, eggs, attar of roses. Exports to tk' United 
Kingdom in 1898 were valued at £413,668, in 1899 at 
The principal imports are textiles, metal goods, 

: -colonia] goods, implements, furniture, leather, jietroleuiii. 

^ Amporis from the United Kingdom in 1B98, £695,345 ; in 
^ ,1899, £493,736. The following is the average jiercentage 
' of imports from various countries in ten years (1888-97) 

, ' — ^from Austria-Hungary, 33’32 ; United Kingdom, 24'09; 
Turkey, 22-70; Germany, 9*53; Eussia, 5-18; France, 

- Hatioiial Bank, a State institution with. a capital of 

16,000,600 leva, has its, central eBtablishinent at Sofia and 


braipdios at PhilippopoliSj Russi’. Vai'iia-j and IViiovo. Besidi's 
conducting the ordinary hanking operations, it issiiosloaiis on iiicxi t- 
gag'c. Thoi’t are m \ eral ](rivate hanks in 1 h( 0 “ounlrv. The Imptal.d 
Ottonuwj Bank and tin induhtrial Bank oi’ Kiev hare hranches i*t 
Phiiippopolis and reF-pectivcly. ']?he agriciiltuni,] 

by iffidliat kuslia i,u ISdp, and leorgaiiiKijd in IBO-i, iiavc - 
done nnidi lu n‘.scuc tiio jK'aHanirj irom Ibe liaiids of usiirt-rs. 
Tiny serve as treasuries for tin? local admiriiLslration, aceeqit: 
d(tj((j;-iits at; intiu'est, aiul make Joaiiis t,o the peasants on mortgage 
or the seenrily ui two solvent .landowners at 8 jkm.' cent. Tlitir 
eapil;al in 1SS7 wan; leva.; in ]898, bOpir) 7^:500 leva., 

post-utiiee savings jiaiiks, estattlislied 18iU>, have ae.apilal of 
S.-lOtKolS Ic.va. 'rboj‘(‘. are ()ver 200 registered jn'ovident .societies 
in tile fvmnlry. TJje legal rate of iutei'iist is 10 [un* cent., but 
iiiucii liighcr rates are jiet uneoiiiriiou. 

Bulgaria, like the neigbbouring states ei‘ the Ihniinsula., bus 
adoptefl the metric .system. 'I'lirkislt weiglits and niea.suies, 
liowevcrj are still largely employed in local eoiiiimmau The 
monetary unit is tlie lev, or -'lioiE’ (pi. leva), nominally e.qaal to ’ 
ik* ira.ije, with its submultijde tlm shv/t/Jra (pL -/:/)? or eeniiine. 
Tin- coinage eoiLsists of nickel and broiuie coins (2.1, 5, 10. and 20 
and silver coins (50 ; 3. 2, and a hea). A gold 

eoiiiage w'as struck in 1802 wntli pieces oorresjKmdiiig ti( ihor-c of 
tlio Latin Union, The Turkish pound and forrign gold ruins 
aie also in geiit'ral circulation. The Kational Bank issues noles. 
ibr 5, 10, 20j 50, and 100 lecu, Ibinierly ](aya](1e in gold, but 
since Kovember 1S99 ]tayabjc in silvti* witli llic agio. ’Notes 
payable in si!v<ir are also ihsacd. Thu gold preuiiuni has con- 
sifhu-ahly increased in recent ya-ar.-^. 

In 1878 ilie only raiitvay in Bulgaria tva'^ the 
Voina line (221 kilometres) constrnded by an Englislt 
com]>aiiy in 1867. In Eastern Eumelia the 
line from Sar;tmbe> t<f Fliilippupoli.^^ and the 
iurkish iroiitiiT (19G kilometres;, with a branch 
lu ^Ambnli (106 kilometi’i's) liad "been built by Haruu 
iiirsch in 1873; it i.« imw wurkiHl lytlso Orienbil iiull- 
wavs Gonijuinv. I'he cunsiruction uf a railway foua the 
Sersiaii irontier at TzaribiNKi to the Eastern Biunelian 
fi-tUitier at Vakaiel was imp((ned un the. ]n'inci])ality !w 
tlu‘ Berlin Treaty, but ]ni!iti('al dilileulties inttuvened, and 
tile line, vvfiicli touches Sofia, "Was nut eoniphded till 
1888. In that year the Bulgaihui Ghuernment seized the 
short coniioetiiig Ymn VakarehBelovo belonging to dhirkcy, 
and railway eummiinication between (ktn.stanliiiujde and 
the western eapitaJ.s was eAaidislunl. iSinct* that time 
great prugri^ss Itas bi'en macb- in laihvay consti’iiction. in 
1888, 384 kilumelTes of Slate, railways wm’(‘ open to 
tj'ufiie; in 1893, 493 kiloiueuvs : in 1898, 681 kllomeires ; 
and in Uecember 1899, 1250 kilometres. All these hues 
are worked by the Stale*, and, with (lie uxce.p1 ion the 
Vakarel-Belovo line (46 kihmudnes), are its prupertyv Tfm 
eompletion (d‘ the iinyiortaiit line liadomir-Sofia-Bbuineii 
(Koveinbm* 1899) opmicd up the rieh agrieiil lUrai dis- 
trict bctwaxji the ihilkans and the jlaniibe. Branches 
to Samovit and lUis.se establish connexioo wut.li tlie 
Enmarnau railway system on the o])posite side of the 
riin^r. It is liujied, with the con.sC’nt of the Tnrki.di 
(lOveinment, to extend the liiu^ Hofia-iladoinir to Lbdoiij, 
and thus to .secure a diretd rccate to Sulonilca and tlse 
, Aegean; ^ '/■ 'v-s -f' fy y ■ .f ysf 

The total rervipis of the State i ail ways in were f», 101-^,554 
leva ; working expemes, 5,598,052 leva. Tim ex|H‘a(Utur(' on 
construct ion ainl jnirchase of railways and roiling stock up to Ihc 
year 1897 is given a.s I'M ,4 til, 522 leva, lioad couunuuEauuii is 
still ill ail imsatisiactury Hoads are divjrhs'l mbi 

classes : State ruuds*’ (n main iiigh\\ay.s, maintained by ; 
Bit Governmem; “ district roads umintaiiicd by the distnet 
councils; and “inter- village rtjads’' {aierJultcstkAi ^kossda)^ main- 
tained by the communes. Of Ihu first Ihero arc 4200 kibuneircs, 
of the second, ^1515 kibunnlrt s. KcjMilrs Jtre etree1,cd by the t'fivver 
system with reipdsition.s ofmaicrial; lOSb kilometres of nev/ 
roads arc- now in construction. There are mo canals, and ihlaud 
navigation is coidliicd to the iiamtbe. The Austrian Uonau- 
dampschiilartsgcsellheliaft and the iiiissian “Bagarlnc’* steam- ' 
sbiji eoinpaiiy com}>ctc for tlio river traffic; the grain tiMdo w 
largely served by steamers liLdtmging to Urcuk iiierehauts. ' Thu 
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TLw groat doyelo^Jiuciit of postal and tsdegrapliiv.’ eojuixuiuica« 
tioa attonts tho ad^^aiico of eivilr/:atii>iK Tiie jiuajlicr ot loiter^ 
posted ill ISm was 1,403,494 ; iit ISDO, 4,070,210; in 1898, 
r», 809, 034. The liumber of tolegrauis iu 1S80 was 527, ooO ; in 
1890, 1,082,320; in 1393, 1,099,103, Ile'^oipts of posts and 
toicgiuplis were in 1880, 1,024,380 leva; iu 1896, 2,327,000 lo'va ; 
in 1398, 2,900,732 leva. In 1898 fclioro were 5244 kilometres of 
telegrarOi lines and 87 kilonictros ol tt^lt:!plloue.s. 


2. POLlTiOAL Hirfl'ORV. 

Tire aiicionfc Tliraco -Illyrian nice -wliicli iiiliabited the 


district between the Ikinube and tlic .rEgeaii was expelled, 
or more probably absorbed, by the great Slavonic immigra- 
tion which took place at various intervals between the 
end of the 3rd century after Christ and the beginning 
of tile 6 til. The numerous tuniuli which are found in all 
parts of the country (see Herodotus, v, 8) and some 
stone tablets with bas-reliefs remain as.inoimmeuts of the 
aboriginal population; and certain structural peculiari- 
ties,' which are common to tlie Bulgarian and Buiiianian 
languages, may coiieeivahly be traced to the intiuence of the 
primitive Illyrian speech, now represented bjMlie Albanian. 
The Slavs, an agricultural people, were governed, even 
In tliose reraoio times, by the democratic ]f>cal institutions 
■ to wiricli they arc still attaclied ; ihoy possessed no national 
leaders or central organization, and their only political 
unit was the or tribe. They were consideraldy 

intluencud hy contact with Homan civilization. It was 
reserved fur a foreign race, altogether distinct in origin, 
religion, and ciistoins, to give unity and colierence to the 
scattered feUavunic groups, and to weld them into a com- 
pact and pov’ei'fiil State which for some centuries played 
an important part iu the history of eastern Europe and 
threatened the existence of the Byzantine em[hi’e. 

The BulgLirs, a Turanian race akin to tlio Tatars, Huns, Avars, 
Petcheuegs, uiid Timis, made tlieir a]>pearaii(.‘e on the hanks of 
the Pruth in the latto)* part of the 7t4i eentmy. They 
were a horde of wild horseunm, herraj and barbarous, 


mm: 




Bu praeti.siiig ])olygainy, and govennd despotically by their 

khans and boyars (or bolyara). Their erigiiuil abode was the tract 
between tlie iJiui lucnmtains and the Volga, where the kingdom 
of 0reat (or Black) Bolgary existed down to the 13th century. 
In 679, under their khan Asparukh (or Isperikii), they crossed the 
Bamibe, and, after subjugating the Slavonic ]topulatioii of hloesia, 
a<lvanocd to the gates' of Coiistaiitiuople and Salonika. The By- 
zantine emperors were comptdlcti to cede to tbein the province of 
iMoofela and to pay them an annual tribute. The invading horde 
was not uuinerons, and during the next two centuries it' bcc;},ine 
gradually merged in the Slavonia population. Like the Franks iii 
Haul the Bulgans gave their name and a political organization to 
tile more civilized race which tliey coinpicrcd, but adopted its 
language, customs, and local institutions. FTot a trace of the 
ITgrian or Finnish cleinout is to be Ibiiiid in the Bulgarhm speech. 
This complete assimilation of a conquering race may bo illustrated 
by many parallels. 

■ , The history of the early Bulgarian dynasties is little elso than 
a record of continuous conllicts witii the Byzantine emperors, The 
P tribute first imposed on the Greeks by Asparukh was 

dxmLH ‘ E^'i’dam (791-797) and Krum (802-815), 

. a sovereign noterl alike for his cruelty and his military 

and politicaT capacity. Undei* his rule the Bulgarian realm ex- 


'''' '■'id’ ' ■ vb of Boris’ (852-884) is memorable for the introduction of 

‘ ‘ d'. !,'•,< ’ ilethodins, are generally revoveueed a.s the national apostles ; 

I 'A ' ' ‘ of ikeir labours^ however, was among the Slavs of 

■by""Gkristia'u- .states," decided 

motives to abandon p^auism.. He was baptized Ih: 

■ I 
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decision was fiuugiit with momentous consequences for the futum 
of tile race. The nation altered its religion in obedience to 
sovereign, and .seme of the boyars who resisted the cium-n} Daid 
with their lives for ihcir lididity to the ancient belief. The imle^ 
pendence of the Bulgarian church was rcoognized by the ratri- 
archate, a fact, much dwelt a]K)n in recent" controversies. The 
Bulgarian jirimates subsecjiicnti}'' r(.-ceived the title of patriaivb " 
their see was IransfciTod fruin ITvslsv to Soiia, Vodeii 
Ihvs{»a successively, and tin ally to Okhrida. - ? 

Tlie iiatiOiKil iHUver reached its zenith under Simeon (S93.9->7's 
a monarch distinguished in tlm arts of war and peace. Inliii 
reign, says Gibbon, Bulgaria assumed a rank aiiiom<’ 
the civilized power.s of tiie, earth.'’ His dumiiiions Pirst 
e.xteiided from the Black Sea to tiie Adriatic, and from 
the Ijordei'S of The.ssu]y to the S«ive and tlie Carpathians. Haviin* 
become tlie most powerful moiuircli in Eastern Eurojie, Simeon 
assumed the style of ‘Hhnperor and Autocrat of all the BuEars. 
and Oreek.s ” (/sar i samodrzheh. vscvi Bdjaroui i Gr/mni), a title 
which was recognized hy Pope- 'Formosiis. During the latter y(‘ar.s 
of Ids reign, which were .spent in [loacc, his people made iTeat 
progress in civilization, literature nourished, and Preskv, accord- 
ing to contenijiorary eliroiiiclers, rivalled Constantinople in ina^mi- 
iicence. After the death of Simeon the Bulgarian power dcclineil 
owing to internal dissensLons ; the land was distracted by the- 
Bogomile heresy, and a separate or western empire, incliidim? 


Alliaiiia and iMacedouia, wars founded at Okhrida by Shishman, a 
lioyar from Trnovo. A notable event took jdace in 9(57, when the 
Russians, under Sviatoslav, made their first appearance in Bulgaria. 
The Bulgarian tsar, Boris IL, with the aid of the emperor 
Fimiscf's, expelled the iuvadej's, but the Greeks took advantage of 
tlioir victory to dethrone Boris, and the first Bulgarian empire 


V. . . empire , . 

lliiis c-ame to an end, aftei' an existence of three centuries. Thu 
empire at Okhrida,, howeve.r, rost'* tu considei-able importance under 
.Samuel, the son of Shishman (97(M014), who conquered the greater 
part of the Peninsula, and ruled from the Danube to the Alorea. 
After a scries iif campaign.s this ivdoiibtabic ’warrior was defeated 
at Bel-isitza liy the emperor Basil IL, suniained Bulgaroktuuos,. 
who fiut out Liu* eyes <.jf 15,000 prisoners taken in the fight, and 
sent them iiilu the cnin]) of liis adversary. The Bulgarian t.sar 
was so overpowered ly the .S])ccta<‘lc that he died of grief. i\ few 
years later his d;) uasly hnally disa]q)t'arcd, aud for more tlnin a 
century and a haU\ 1018-1 186) the P>ulgariaii race reinainod subject 
to the Byzantine emiierors. 

hi 1186, after a general insurrecLioii under the brothers tvan 
and Peter Asen of Trnovo, wlio claimed descent from the dyna.stj 
of the Bhislimanovtzi, tlie nation reeijvcred its indc- " 

pcmlencig and Ivan A.shi assumed the title of ‘"•'Tsar 
of the Bulgcir.s and Greeks.” The seat of the sui'-oinl 
empire was at Trnovo, which the Bulgariams regaiai as the hnstorie 
capital of their raezn Kaioyaii, the tliird of the Asen niouarclis, 
extended his dominions to Belgrade, Nish, and Skopie (Uskiib) ; 
he acknowliMlged the spiritual supronuiey of the Pope, and receiveilj 
the ro}'al crowm from a papal legale. The greatest of all BuB 
garian rul(*rs was Ivan A, sen IL (1213-1241), a man of humane' 
and enlightened cha.ra,etc.r. After a series of victorious campaigns. 
Im e.stabiislied his sway ovt‘r Albania Epirus, Ahiccdoni-L, and 
Thrace, and governed, his wide dominions with justice, wisdom, 
a.iid moderation. In his time the nation attained a, pros]tority 
hitherto unknown ; coinmercc, the, art.s, and literature Oourishcii ; 
ITmovo, the. capital, was enlarged and embellished, and great 
numbers of churches and moua.sterie.s were founded or endowed.^ 
The dynasty of the Aseus became cxlinct in 1257, and a period of 
decadence began. Two other dynasties, both of Kimian origin, 
followed — tlui" Tertcrovtzi, who ruled at Trnovo, and the Shisii- , 
mauovtzi, who founded an iudopondeut State at Yidiu, but after- 
wards reigned iu the national capital. Eventually, on the ,28tk 
June 1330, a day commemorated with sorrow in Bulgaria, Taim* ; 
Michael Shishman was defeated and slain by the Servians, iindey 
Stephen Urosh IIL, at the Inrttle of Yeibuzhd (KiisLendil). Bub 
garia, though still retaining its native rulers, now became subjeGj - 
to Servla, and formed part of the short-lived empire of Stephen, 
Buslian (1331-1355). The Servian hegeino.ny vanished after the , 
death of Dushan, and the Christian races of the Peninsula,- dis* 
traoted by the quarrels of their ]}ctty princes, fell an easy prey .tO’* ’ 
the advancing might of the Moslem invader. L ' ' ' 

In 1340’ the Turks had begun to .ravage the valley of the-. 






Maritza ; in 1362 they captured Philippopolis, and iti 1382 Boki* . 
In 1366 Ivan Shishman HI., the last Bulgarian _ A. - 


tsar, was emnpelled to declare himself the vassal of 
the Sultan Murad I. , and to send his sister to the harem - . r-,. .... 


iiiili 


of the conqiiorox. , In 1389 the rout, of, the Servians, BpSUHks, .ainj , 
Croats OB the famous field of Kossoro decided the fate of thy 
Peninsula- /Shortly aftemards Ivan" Shislauan was' attacked Aiy 
the Turlcs .; And Timovo, Gfw* of three luontbs,' %vas caP" > 
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StranWrair, liad established liimself, was taken in ISSd, and with 

‘(;d. 
e]KJeh 

■ . ■■■ - ■• nv ■■■ ■ ■ '■■ ' ■ •— v...rougii 

the liiacl ; towns, villages, and monasteries wore sacked and de- 
stroy cd 5 and wliole districts were converted in to desolate wastes^ 
The inhabitants of the plains lied to the mountains, where thisy 
foiindcrl nenv sottleinents. Many of tlie noldes embraced the 
creed of Islam, and wore liberally rewarded for their apostasy ; 
others, together with nmabers of tlie , jiriests and peujdc, took 
refuge across the Danube. All the regions formerly ruled iiy tlic 
Balgariau tsars, including Macedoiiia and Thrace, were plfieod 
snider tlie administration of a governoi'-general, styled the boyler- 
hey of Rum-ili, residing at Soiia ; Bulgaria proper was divided 
into the saiijaks of Sofia, Nikopolis, Vidin, Silistra, and 
Riistendil. Only a sirnill jn-oportion of the people followed tlie 
example of the boyai's in abandoning Christianity ; the conversion 
of tlie isolated communities now represented by the Pomaks took 
place at various intervals tluriiig the next tliree centuries. A new 
kind of feudal system replaced that of tlie boyars, ami fiefis or 
spfthili.ks were coiifeii’ed on the Ottoman chiefs iind the renegade 
Bulgarian nobles. Tlie Christian population was subjected to 
heavy imposts, the principal being the hamkhyOV capitation -tax, 
]>aid to the imperial treasury, and the tithe on. agricultural 
produce, which was collected by the feudal lord. Among the 
must cruel forms of oppression was the requisitioning of yaumg 
boys between the ages of ten and tivelve, who were sent to Goii- 
stantinople as recruits for the corps of janissaries. Notwith- 
standing the horrors which attended the Ottoman conquest, the 
.oonditloii of the peasantry during the first three centuries of Tuiidsli 
governraont was scarcely worse tliau it had been under the tyran- 
nical rule of the bo 3 mrs. The contemptuous indifference witli which 
the Turks regai’ded the Christian rams was not altogether to tlic dis- 
ad vantage of the subject race. Military service was not exacted from 
the Christians, no systematic effort vras made to oxtinguisli either 
ihf3ir religion or their language, and witliin certain limits they 
were allowed to retain their ancient local administration and the 
jurisdiction of their clergy in regard to inheritances and family 
aifairs. At the time of the eompiest certain towns and villages, 
known as the volnitckhl sela, obtained impoi'tant ]>rivilege.s 
“which iv(?re not infringed till the ISth century; on condition of 
furnishing contingents to the Turkish army or grooms for the 
Sultan’s horses they obtained exemjitioii from most of the taxes 
and complete self-government under their vifkwdi or chiefs. Some 
of them, such as Koprivshtitxa in tlie Sredna Cora, attained great 
prosperity, which lia.s somewhat decliiied since the establish- 
ment of tlie ‘principality. Wliile the Ottoman powei* w'as at 
its heiglifc the lot of the subject-race.s w'as far less intolerable 
than during the period of decarlence, whicli begn.ii with the 
^.msuccessfui siege of Vienna in .1083. Their rights and privileges 
were resjieeted, the law was enforced, commerce pj'osjicred, 
good roads were coiistnicted, and the great caravans of the 
Eagusan merchants traversed the country. Down to the cud 
of the 18th century there appears to have been only one 
serious attempt at revolt — that occasioned by tbe advance of 
Prince Sigiamiind Bathoiy into Walliichia in 1595. A kind of 
guerilla warfare was, however, maintained in the mountains liy 
the hudati^ or outlaws, wdiose exploits, like those of the Greek 
hkphis, have been highly idealised in tlie popjiihir folk-lore. As 
the power of tiie Sultans declined anarchy spread through the 
Peninsula. In the earlier decades of the ISth centiuy the Bub 
g.arians suifered terribly from the ravages of the Turkish armies 
passing thi’ough tlie land during the wars ivitl) .Austria. Towards 
its close their condition became even worse owing to the horrors 
perpetrated b}’’ the Krjalis, or troops of disbanded .soldiers and 
desperadoes, who, in defiance of the Tiukish authorities, roamed 
through the country, suppoiding them.selves by plunder and 
committing every conceivable atrocity. Aftor the peace of Jlcl- 
grade (173/), by which .Austria lost her conquests in the Peninsula, 
the iScrvians and .Bulgarians began to look to Russia for deliver- 
ance, and their liopcs were encouraged by the treaty of Kaiiuuji,^ 
under which the Empress Catlmrino obta’ined the protectomte of 
the orthodox Cliristians in the Turkish empire, In 1794 PaHVan- 
ogluy one of the chiefs of the Krjalis, establi-shed himself as an 
■independent - sovereign at Yidin, putting to flight three large 


Jtandsomh buildings, maintained order, levied taxes, and issued a 


.hcarteried by ages o.f oppre^hdon^ i.solatcd from Christendoiiii 
by tlioii' geograpiiicai position, and cowed hj 
the proximity of €h;uistantinople, the .Biilgariaiis 
took no coilcefcive part in the insurrectionar}” 
niovcmeiit wliicli re.sidlecl in tlie liberation of Servio. and 
Greece. Tlic En.ssian. inva.sions of 1810 and J828 only 
mblod to their .suffering.^, a.iid .great iniHibors of fugitives 
took refuge in Bessarabia, annexial by Itiissia under the 
treaty of Biicareist. .But the loug-dorniant national 
spirit now began to awake under t he inllnence of a .literary 
revival. The preeiirsoi's of the rnovei.nent were Paisii, a 
monk of Alonnt Atlios, who wrote a iiistory of the .Bub 
garian tsars and saint.s (17GB), and Bishop Rofronii, 
■whose memoirs liave bet.m already mentioned. After 1824 
several woi'ks \vritten in inotlern Bii}gfi.i.-iaTi began to apipear, 
but the most important sti^p -w^as the ff)nndation, in 183r», 
of the imst .Tiiilgarian school at tfa].>rovo. Wit.hiri 
ya^ars at least 53 Bulgarian schools came into existence, 
ainl live Bidgaiiaii priiiting-prcsses -were at work. The 
literary movement led the way to a reaction against liie 
iiiBiieoce and authority of the th-eek clergy. The .spiritual 
domination of the (4 reek IMti'iarcliatc liad tejided more 
eirectiiall}' than the temporal powu^r of tbe Turks to the 
effacemeut of B'lilgariaii iiatitmality. After tlie- coricipest 
of the Peninsula tlie Ch:eek Patriarcii became the rofn’e- 
seiitativc at tbe Sublime Porte of the BmnymJlhfri the 
Eoinari nation, in wkicli all the Christian nationalities 
were comprised. The indej>ende.nt patriarchate of Trnovo 
was suppressed ; that of Okhrida veas subsequently ITellea- 
ized. The Pliai.iariot clergy-— unscru]inioii3, raqjacioiis, and 
corrupt — succeeded in .rnono[)olizing the liigiier ecejesi- 
astieal ap|.)oiniuicnts and filled the perishes wdtli Greek 
jiricsts. wliose sidiools, in which (ilreek w^as exclusively 
tang Id, were tlic only mca-ns of imdruction ojicn to the 
jioprdatiom By degrees iB'cek bt:!cann..‘ the laiig'(.mge of 
the nppe)* (.•la.sses in all th<.‘ ljulgariao towns, thv .Bulgariart 
language was written in ( bvek (‘ha,racters, and t.iie illiterate 
peasants, though s] unking tin'. ^’eJ'nm*ular, called thorn- 
sebw.'s Greeks. 41, le *Slavmiii‘ liturgy w’as sii[.q.)j'eHscd ,‘m 
favour (n the OjHvk.and in many places the ohi BiilgariaU 
imuTuscrijits, images, testaanents, and missals wuu-e com- 
luiftad tu the llaine^. 'Fhe paii'iois ?)f tim literary move-. 
ment, recognizing in the Patriarchate the most dot on-nineil 
foe to a national rovi\al, directed all their idibrts to the 
abolition rif Qi^eek ecclesiastical ascenAuicy " and t.!ie' re- 
storation of the Bulgarian autonomous cluircli. Roinc-ot’- 
' the leaders .went Iso - far^: as ■ AO; hpeii; uegotjafibiiky 
i.lome, ami an arcdibislio].) of the Uniate Bulgarian chiircli 
was" Bomiriated l,»y the Pope, The struggle was prose*-- 
.euted with. 4he;’ irtmost' tenacity ■ 'lor \f or ty yeaik^ 
protest.? and memorials vre.rc addressed to the Porte, -and 
every effort was made to undermine the posifion of the 
tlreek' bishops, ;.'spiBe. of : whom 

diff-use ediieation and to stimulate the national sentiincrik' 
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delayed till February 1872, owing to the opposition of 

the Pa^triardi, who immediately afterwards excommiinh 
cated the new head of tlie .Bulgarian oliurrii and ail liis 
followers. TJie oilieial recogriitiou now aei|nired tended 
to consolidate the Bulgarian nation and to ;|>re]n:ire it for 
the political developments whkli were soon to ipllow. A 
great educational activity at once displayed, itself in all 
the districts subjected to the new ecclesiastical power. 

Under tlie oiiliglitened administration of Midhat Paslia 
{18Gt-G8') Bulgaria enjoyed comparative prosperity, but 
that remarkable man is not reineinbered witli 
gratitude by the. people owdng to the severity 
witli which he repressed insurrectionaiT move- 
.meiits. .In 18G1, 12,000 Crimean Tatars, and in 1864 
a still larger number of Circassians from the Caucasus, 
were settled by the Turk ish Government on lands taken 
without comj)ensatioii from the Bulgarian peasants. The 
Circassians, a lawless race of mountaineers, proved a verit- 
ahie scourge to the population in their neighbourhood, 
.tn 1875 the- insurrection in Bosnia and Herzegovina pro- 
duced immense excitement throughout the Peninsula. Tlie 
fanaticism of the Moslems wars aroused, and the Bulgarians, 
fearing a general massacre of Cliristians, endeavoured to 
anticipate the blow by organizing a general revolt. The 
rising, wliich broke out prematurely at, Koprivshtitza and 
.Panagiirishto iii May 1876, w\as maiiilyconhned to the sarijak 
of Philippopolis. Bands of basln-liuizauks 'were let loose 
throughout tlie district by tlie Turkish autliorities, the 
Pomaks, or ^I'oslem Bulgarians, and the Circassian colonists 
were called to arms, and a succession of horrors followed 
to wliich a parallel can scarcely be found in the history of 
the 'Middle Ages. The principal scenes of massacre w^ere 
IVuiagurishte, Perushtitza, Bratzigovo, and Batak ; at tlie 
last-named town, according to an official British report, 
5000 men, w’onien, and children were put to the sword 
by the Pomalns under Achiiiet Aga, wdio w-as decorated 
by the Sultan for this exploit. Altogether some 15,000 
persons ivere massacred in the district of Philippopolis, 
and fifty-eight villages and live nionaste lies were destroyed. 
Isolated rismg.s whieli took place on the northern side of 
the Balkans were crashed Avith similar barbarity. These 
atrocities, which were first made known liy an l^rigiisli 
journalist and an American consular otheial, were denonncetl 
by Gladstone in a celebrate<l ]iani}>hlct wliich aroused ilu' 
indignation of Europe. The Great Powers remaiued in- 
active, hut Rervia deelareil war in the following inontli, 
and her army was joined by 20(30 Bulgarian volunteers. 
A conference of tlie representatives of the Powers, held at 
Uoustantiuople towards the end of the year, proposed, 
among other reforms, ibe organization of the Bulgarian 
provinces, including tlie greater part of ]Vra(‘ednnia, in tivo 
vilayote under Christian governors, with po])iilar repro- 
scutatiom These recommendations were practically set 
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as -well as the districts of Yranya and Pirot, and possessiiuT 
a Mediterranean port at .Kavala. The .Dobriija, notwitk 
standing its .Bulgarian population, was not included in the 
n^w state, being reserved as compensation to Iluinania 
for the Bussiaii annexation of Bessarabia; Adriaiiople 
Baionika, and the Chalcidian peninsula, were left to 
Turke}*. The ai’ea thus delimited constituted t]n’i‘i‘- 
liftiis of the Balkan. Peninsula, w'itli a population of 
4, 000, GOO iiihabitauts. The Great Po'svers, Imwever 
anticipating that this extensive territory would become a 
Bussian dependency, interveiiecP; and on the 13th July of 
the same year w’as signed the Treaty of Berlin, wdueh 
in effect divided the “Big Bulgaria” of the San Stefano 
Treaty into three portions. The limits of the principality 
of Bulgaria, as now defined, and the autonomous province 
of Eastern Iviimelia, liave been already described ; the 
remaining jiortion, including almost the wdiole of Mace- 
donia and part of the %41ayet of Adriaiiople, Avas left 
under Turkish administration. Ko special organization 
ivas provided for the districts thus abandoned ; it mm 
stipulated that la-ws similar to the organic law of Crete 
should be introduced into the various parts of Turkey in 
Europe, but this engagement w'as never carried out by 
the Porte. Yranya, Iffrot, and Nish 'were given to Bervia, 
and the transference of the Dobruja to Eimiania ivas 
sanctioned. '.riiis artificial division of the Bulgarian 
nation could scarcely lie regarded as possessing elements 
of permanence. It was provided that the prince of Bul- 
garia should be i'reely elected by the population, and 
confirmed by the Siil>lime Porte witli the assent of the 
.Povfers, and. that, before his election, an assembly of 
Bulgarian notaliles, convoked at Trnovo, should draiv up 
the organic laiv of the principality. The drafting of a 
constitution for Eastern Eumelia w’-as assigned to a 
European conimission. . 

Pending the completion of their political organizatioru 
Biilgar,ia and Eastern Eumelia 'were occupied by Eussian 
troops and administered by Eussian ofiicials. The 
assembly of notables, which met at Trnovo in 1879, was 
mainly composed of half-educated peasants, who from the 
first displayed an extremely democratic spirit, in wliich 
they proceeded to manipulate tlie vfery liberal constitiitiori 
submitted to iJiemby Prince DondnkolF-Korsakoff, 
the llussian governor-general. Uie long period of 
Turkish domination had eifeci nail j obliterated all r; 
social ilistimitions, and the radical element, wdiich 
now huined into a party under Tzankoff* and Karaveioff, 
soon ga\'G evidence of its predominance. Manhood suffrage, 
a single chamber, ])ayinoiit of deputies, the absence of a 
property (qualification for candidates, and the proliibition 
of all titles and distinctions, formed salient features in 
the constitution now elaborated. The organic statute of 
Eastern Eumelia was largely modelled on the Belgian 


{eatares — a strong Bulgarian reaction against 'Russian 
tutelage and a veliernenfe struggle against tii.e autocratic 
institutions whicR tlie young ruler, under Russian guid- 
ance, endea^'oured to inaugurate. Both, movements \vere 
symptomatic of the determination of a strong-willed and 
egoistic race, suddenly liberated from secular oppression, 
to enjoy to the full the moral and material privileges of 
liberty. .In the Assembly at Trnovo tiie popular party 
liati adopted tlie watchword. “ Bulgaria for the Bulgarians/’ 
aiid a considerable anti-Russian contingent was included 
in it.s ranks. Young and inexperienced, Brinee Alexander, 
at the suggestion of the Russian consul-general, selected 
Ids first ministry from a small group of Conservative 
politicians whose views were in conflict with those of the 
parliamentary majority, but lie was soon com])el]ed to 
form a ‘•.Liberal administration under Tzankoli* and 
KaravelotF. The Liberals, once in power, initiated a 
violent campaign against foreigners in general and the 
Russians in particular ; tliey passed an alien law, and 
<;jected foreigners fron:L every lucrative position. The 
Russians made a vigorous resistance, and a state of cliaos 
ensued. Eventual ly the prince, finding good government 
impossible, o].)tained the consent of the Tsar to a change 
of the constitution, and assumed absolute authority on 
the 9 til May 1881, The Russian general Blrnroth was 
appointed sole minister, and charged with the duty of 
holding elections for the Grand 8obranye, to wlucli the 
right of revising the constitution appertained. So 
successfully did he discharge his mission that the national 
representatives, almost without debate, suspended the 
constitution and invested the prince with absolute powers 
for a term of seven years (July 1881). A period of 
Russian government followed under (h'uierals Bkobeleif 
and ]vaui]>ars, who ^vero specially desj.uitched from St 
Petersburg to enhance tlie authority of tlie prince. Their 
administration, liow^ever, tended to a contrary result, ami 
tlie prince, finding himself j-educed to im].>otenee, opened 
negotiations with the Bulgarian leaders and etlectcu'i a 
coalition of all parties on the liasis of a restoration of llie 
ctmstituiiou. The generals, who had made an unsuccessful 
attem})t to remove the prince, witlidrew ; the constitution 
of Trnovo wnxs restored by proclamation (lOtli Beptemlxn* 
1883), and a coalition ministry was formed under Tzankoff. 
Prince Alexaiuler, wdiose relations wfith the court of St 
Petersburg liad become less cordial since the death of Iris, 
uncle, tlie Tsar Alexander II., in 1881, now^ incurred the 
serious displeasure of Russia., and tlie breach wrts soon 
widened by the [)art 'which, he played in encouraging the 
national aspirations of the Bulgarians. 

In Eastern Riirnclia, where llie Bulgarian popolaiifin 
never ceased to protest against tlie division of the ram, 
political life had developed on tlie same lines as 
in the priiici[>ality. Among the politicians two 
parties had come into existence — tlie (Conserva- 
tives or self-styled 1 biionistvS,'*’ a,nd the Radicals, 
derisively called their ojiponents “ jsazioni ’’ or treasury- 
seek m’s ; both wore equally desirous of bringing about 
the 'onioii with the }u*incipalit}'. Isdther party, how- 
ever, while in power would risk the sweets of oiiiee by 
embarking in a hazardous advent lire. It wtis reserved 
for the Kazioni, under their huiKHis loader Zakharia 
BtoyanofF, w’lio in early life had been a shepherd, to realize 
' the national programme. In 1885 the Uninnists were 
in office, and their opponents lost no time in organiz- 
ing a conspiracy for the overthrow of the governor- 
general, Ivrstovitch Paslia. Their de^igns w^erc facilitatc<l 
by the circumstance that Turkey had abstained from 
sending ' troops into the province. Having previously 

•th^y seized the governor- general and proclaimed the 


union wdlh Bulgaria (18th fSepteml.)er). The revolution 
took place without bloodshed, and a fmv days later Prince 
Alexander entered .’PhiIi|,>po|Hdis amid iminonse eiithii.siasrn. : 
His position now became prec/aloiis. ''JJie PoW'crs were 
scandalized at the. iufmetiem of tlie liserliu Jlreaty ; England 
alone showed sympathy, wliiJe Russia denouiu'ed the union, 
and urged t.he Porte to recoin|uer the revolted |)rovinee— 
both Powers thus reversing their respective attitude.^ at 
the Berlin congress. 

The Tkuldsh troops were massed at tlie frontier, and 
Bervia, liojnng to prdit by tho difficnities of her neiglihoiir/ 
sinldenly dia‘.lare(l wsir (1 Ith Novoinlier). At the 
moment ol danger the .Hiissian otlicm’s, who filled 
all the higiier ]M>sts in the .Bulgarian ariu}’', were 
withdrawal by order of the Tsar, In these critical cirenm- 
stanccs Prince Alexander disjdayod considerable ability 
and resource, and the nation gave evidence of hitherto 
unsuspected cpialides. Contrary to general expectation, 
tile Bulgarian army, imperfectly ecpiipped and led by sub- 
altern officers, successfully resisted tlie Bervian invasion. 
After brilliant victories at Slivnitza (lOtli NoYeinber) and 
Tsaribrocl, Prince Alexander crossed the frontier and 
captured Pirot (27th November), but his further progress 
was arrested by the intervention of Austria, The Treaty 
of Bucarest followed (3rd iMarcii 188G), restoring the 
statu, ^ quo ante; Servia, notwithstanding her aggression, 
esea]>ed a war indemnity, but the union -with Eastern, 
Riimelia was practically secured. By the convention of, 
Top-Khanc (5th April) Prince Alexander wxis recognized 
by the Biiltan as governor-general of Eastern Rnmelia ; 

A personal union only was sanctioned, but in effect th.e 
organic statute di.sap|)earcd and the countiles were 
adniiiiisiratively united. Tliese military and di|d,oroa,tic ■: 
successes, which invested the jirince with the attribuicB 
of a na-tioiial Ijoro, quickened tin*, decision of 'Russia to 
effect his reniova]. An inslrnment was found in the ; 
discontent of several of liis oi’licer.s, wIkj considere*! 
themselves sliglifxid in tlje distribution of rewards, and a 
conspiracy wws formed in wlucli Tzankolff Karaveloit (the 
priimc minister), Archbishop C.lement, am.l other promi- 
I iierit persons were im|'>licated. On tlie night of tlie ,"2]st 
August tlie prince was seized in his jralace by several, 
officers and compelled, nrn.ler menace of death, to sign his ; 
abdication ; he was then hurried to the Danube at Ilakhovo: 
and transjiorted to Ens.sian soil at Reni. T]ii.s violent act 
met v/itli instant disapproval on the part of the great 
majority of the nation. BtambulolF, the president of the 
Assembly, and Colonel Mrit].mro.l:F, (^omimindaiit of the 
troops at .Phi]ippo].)oiis, initiated a counter - revolution p 
the provisional government set iiji by the con>piiulorH; 
irninediately fell, and a few day. later the* priiuv, who 
had ])een liberated by the Russian auihoritie.s, returned U>: 
tlie country amid every demonstration of 'popiiJar ^nympathy 
and atfection. 11 is arrival fon*&ia]led that of a Russiau 
imperial r*oimnJssiou(T, who had been a^fpoinlcd to .' 
proceed to Bulgaria, lie now committed the error <>!■: 
ad<lressing a tehgram to the Tsar in whiidi he oiFercil to' 
resign his erowii into the hands of Russia. This nin' 
fortunate step, by which he ignored the suzerainty of 
Ihirkey, and n'preseided Bulgaria as a. .Russian dependency, 
exposed him to a stern rebuif, and fatally cnmpruniised his 
position. Tlie national leaders, after obtaining a promlso.;;, 
from tho Russian reiuesentotive at Bojdua Biat RusmsY 
would abstain from interference in tlm internal affaires of 
the country, consented to his de] nurture ; on the Sth 
Beptember he announced his abdii^ation, and on the 
following day he left Bulgaria. ; 
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throw the country into, anarchy were Ihinly dealt witls, and 
' the Grand .Sobraiiye was 'sunnmoiied to elect a new' prince. 

The candidature of tlio prince of MnnuTelia 
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%Tas now . set up by Eussia, and General 
i{;aulbars was despateiied to Bulgaria to make 
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known to the people tJie •wishes of tlje Tsar. He vainly 
endeavoured to postpone the con\''ocation of the Grand 
Bobranye in order to gain time for the restoration of 
liussian influence, and proceeded on an electoral tour 
tiiroiigli the country. The failure of his mission was 
followed by the withdratval of the Paissiau re})roseiitatives 
from Bulgaria. The Grand fSoinuiiye, which assembled at 
Trnovo, otlered the crown to Prince Vaklernar of Denmark, 
brotherdndaw of the Tsar, but the honour was declined, 
and an anxious period ensued, during which a deputation 
■visited, the principal capitals of Europe with the twofold 
object of winning sympathy for the cause of Bulgarian 
independence and discovering a suitable candidate for the 
throne. , 

• l)n the 7th July 1887, the Grand Bobranye unanimously 
elected Prince Perdinand of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, a graiid- 
son, maternally, of King Louis Idiilippe. The 
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tw^euty-six years of age, 
’ -was at this time a lieutenant in the Austrian 
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amw. Undeterred by the difliculties of tlie iiiternational 
situation and the distracted condition of the country, he 
accepted the erowm, and took over the government on 
the T 4th August at Trnovo. His arrival, which w'lis wch 
corned •with enthusiasm, put an end to a long and critical 
interregnum, but tlie dangers which menaced Bulgarian 
independence w^ere far from disappearing. Eussia dc^clared 
, the newly-elected sovereign a usur[)er ; tlio other Powers, 
in deference to her susceptibilities, deelineil to recognize 
him, and tlie grand vizier informed him that liis presence 
in Bulgaria was illegal. Hnmerotis etlbrts w^ere made to 
’disturb internal tranquillity, and Btanibuloff, who became 
prime minister on the 1st September, found it necessary 
' to govern 'with a strong hand. A raid led by the Eussian 
■ captain Habokoif was repulsed: brigandage, inaintained 
for political purposes, was extermiiuited ; the bisho^js of 
tlie Holy Synod, who, at the insligation of Clement, 
refused to pay homage to the prince, ivere forcibly 
removed from Sofia; a military conspiracy organized by 
Hajor Panitza w^as crushed, and its leader executed. 
■'All attempt to murder the energetic prime minister 
resulted in the death of his colleague, Beitchev, and 
' shortly aftenvards Dr Ylkovitcli, the Bulgarian represein 
' tativo at Constantinople, wars assassinated. While con- 
■; tending with uiiscrnpiiloiis enemies at home, Btainbuloif 
pursued a successful policy abroad. Excellent relations 
' were established with Turkey and Eumania, 

; 'Valuable..' ■concessiems- were . twice: :extracted :^from: 
the Porte in regard to the Bulgarian episcopate 
; 'In'. Macedonia, and loans were concluded with foreign 
: lihanciers on comparatively favourable terms. His over- 
' hejaring, character, however, iiicroaBed the number of his 
Aopponeiits, ;aiid alienated the goodivill of the prince. In 
,1894 he resigned office; a ministry w-as formed under 
; I)r Stoiloffi, and Prince Ferdinand inaugurated a policy 
Eussia with a view to. obtaining 
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feeognitibu by the Powers. -A EiissopMl reaction 
:fojldw:ed 3 large imtnbers' of political refugees returned to 
" ‘;a4iay, and Stanibiiloffi exposed to the vengeance of his 


ues, -aj^sassinated in the streets of Sofia (15th 
IfiL' The ■Di'inoe^s nlans 'wore favoured bv the 
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::lussian.:ihfiue.nee; npwv^lecame:'^^ 
but the eabi-aet of Bt Ik-tersluirg wisely abstained mm 
interfering in the internal affairs of tl^e principality. In 
February 1898 JEissia proposed the reeouciliaiion of the 
Creek and Bulgtirian churches and the removal of the 
e:var€h to Bof'ia. The ] project, which involved a re- 
nunciation of the exarchs jurisdiction in Macedonia 


excited sti’oiig op] position in Bulgaria, and was eventually 
dropped, llic death of Princess Marie-Louise of 'Bourbon 


]\irma (30tli Ja,nuary 1899), whom Prince Ferdinand 
had mar;ried in 1895, caused universal regi*et in the 
country. 

Prince Ferdinand's reign has lieen inarkc<l by a great iinprove- 
liient in the material eoiiditioii of Bulgaria. Tile coinpletion of a 
ne.hvork of raihvays lias coiisidorably benefited tlie agricnltnral 
]>opiilatioii, on whose welfare the prosiicrity of the country depends. 
Education has jirogressed, perliaps too rajiidly ; tlie ])rineipai' 
danger f(U' tlie future lies in the growth oi* a 'class of educated 
oliice -seekers, whose intrigues distract the industrious lairal 
popnlation. Eotwitlistaiiding the dangers and diilieulties whieh 
darkened its earlier years, the principality, in the short jicriod of 
its existciic(3, has made a rajnd and striking advance, to which 
the .sister states of the Poniusula cannot oiler a parallel, ''fbe 
liulgarians, a. virile, laboi'ioiis, tlirifty, orderly, and persevering 
people, ])ossess many qinilitios which will ht them to occupy an 
important position in the hiture ]iolitical system of the Balkan 
reiiinsula. The task which lies before theni is to develop the 
resources of their cmintry, to resist foreign interfereiiee, to await 
tlie future with coniideiicc and pa,tiftuce, and even'tiialty to include 
■within their boundaries the uncidVancliiKcd ])ortion of their race. 
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The 'Bulgarian is at once the most ancient and the most 
modern of the hmgtiages which constitute the Slavonic 
group. lu its groundw'Ork it puesetils the 
■nearest approacli to the old ecclesiastical Slavonic, 
the liturgical language common to all the orthodox Slavs, 
but it ha.s undergone more Important modifications than 
any of the sister dialects in the .simplification of Its 
grammatical fornivS ; and the analytical eiiaracter of its 
development may he compared wfith that of the neo-^Latin 
and Germanic languages. The introduction of the definite 
article, whicli appear.^ in the form of a suffix, and the 
alraost total disappearance of the ancient declensions, ih>r 
which the use of prepositions luis been substituted, dis- 
tinguish the Bulgarian from all the other members of 
the Slavonic family. Notwithstanding tlicse changes, 
which give the. language an essentially modern aspect, its 
close affinity with the ecc.leslastical Slavonic, the oldest 
written dialect, is regarded as estahlishcd by se^'eral 
eminent scholars, such as Bchaiarik, Schleicher, Lcskion, 
and B'ragman, and by many Hussian phiioiogists. Uie.se 
aiitiioritie.s agree in describing ilie liturgical language as 
Bulgarian.” A difibrciit view, however, is main- 
tained by Miklositch, Kopitar, and some others, who - , , . 
regard it as ^^Old Slovene.” According to the more 
geuorally accepted theory, the dialect spoken by the 
Bulgarian . population in the neighbourhood of Salonika, 
the l3irthplace of SB. Cyril and Methodius, wus employed 
by the Slavonic apostles in their translations from the . - 

Grreek. which formed the model for subsequent ecelesks- . 
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Bulgarian (mainly in pronoiniiial and adverbial forms) 
sliow a close analogy to those of the old ecclesiastical 
language. 

The Slavonic apostles wrote in the 9th century (St Cyril died 
in 869, St Idethodiiis in 885), but the original niarmscripts have 
not l:)een preserved. The oldest existing copies, which date from 
tlie lOth century, already betray the inlhieiiee of the contempor- 
ary vernacular speech, but as tlie alterations introduced by the 
copyists arc neither constant nor regular, it is possible to recon- 
struct tlie original language with tolerable certainty. The “Old 
Bulgarian/" or archaicj Slavonic, was an inflexional hinguag(3 of the 
syntiietie. type, containing few foreign elemejits in its Vocabulary. 
The Christian terminolog}- was, of course, inainly Greek ; the 
Latin or Gennaii words wliicli occasiomilly occur were derived 
froin Moravia and Parnionia, where the two saints pursued their 
niissionary labours. In course of time it luideinvent consider- 
able modifications, both plionetic and structural, in the various 
Slavonic countries in wliicli it beoanie the liturgical language, and 
the various MSS. are consetpiently classified as “ Servian-Sla'vonic/' 
‘‘ Croatian-Slavoiiic/’ “ Bussian-Slavonic/^ &e., according to the 
different recensions. The “ Kussian-Slavonic is tlie liturgical 
language now in general use among the orthodox Slava of the 
Balkan Peninsula owing to the great number of ecclesiastical 
books introduced from Paissia in the l/th and ISth cen- 
turies ; until comparatively recent tinu-s it was believed to be 
the genuine language of the Slavonic apostles. Among the 
Bulgarians the. spoken language, of the 9th century undenveiit 
important changes during the next three hundred years. The 
inliuence of these changes gradually asserts it.self in the written 
language ; in the period extending from the 12th to the 15th 
eentury the writers still endeavoured to follow the archaic model, 
but it is evident that the vernacular had already become widely 
different from the speech of SS. Gyril and Methodius. The 
language of tbo MSS. of this period is kiuwvn as the “Middle 
Bulgarian” ; it stands midway between the old ecclesiastical 
Slavonkmind the modern speech. 

In the first lialf of the 16th century the characteristic 
features of the modern language became apjxarent iii the literary 
iiioimments. These features undoubtedly displayed themselves at 
a nmcli earlier period in the oral speech ; but the progress of their 
development has not yet been completely investigated. Much 
light may be tlu-o wn on this subject by the exainination of many 
hitherto little-known manuscripts and by tlie scientific .study of 
the folk-song.s. In addition to tlie employment of the article, the 
loss of the noiin-declensioiis, and the modification of the ii.asal 
vowels above alluded to, the disappearance in proiiiiiiciation of' tlie 
final voivels yer-goUm mxd ycr-raaluk^ the loss of the infinitive, 
and the increa.sed variety of the eonjugationg, distinguish the 
modern from the ancient language. The suftix-articie, which is 
derived from the demonstrative pronoun, is a feature peculiar to 
the Bulgarian among Slavonic and to the Kiimanian among Latin 
languages. This and other points of resemblance between these 
remotely related members of the Indo-European group are shared 
by the Albanian, the representative of the old Illyriau language, 
and have consequently been attributed to the influence of the 
aboriginal speech of the Beniiisiila. A demonstrative suffix, how- 
ever, is sometimes found in Russian and Polish, and traces of the 
article in an embryonic state occur in the “ Old Bulgarian ” MSS. 
of the lOtli and 11th centuries. In some Bulgariaii dialects it 
assumes different forms according to the. pTOxiniity or remoteness 
of the object mentioned. Tima :dhmia4ii is “the woman” ; zhma-va 
or 'Jieim-sa, 4^ tha woman close by”; ;Jtena--na, 
yonder.” In the borderland between the Servian and Bulgarian 
nationalities the local use of the article suppffies the nieans of 
drawing an etlinological frontier ; it is nowhere iriore marked than 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Servian population, as, for 
instance, at Dibra and Prilep. .The modern Bulgarian has admitted 
many foreign elements, it contains about 2000 Tiirldsh and 1000 
Greek words dispersed in the various dialects ; some Pensimi and 
Arabic words have entered through the Tiirkish medium, ami a 
few Rumanian and Albanian wor(i.<is are foumL Most of these are 
rejected by the purism of the literary language/ which, however, 
has been compollo l to borrow the pliraseology of modern civilim- 
tioii from the EiLssian, French, and other European languages. 
Tho dialects spoken in the principality may be classed in ^ two 
groups — the eastern and the 'western. The main point of difi'er- 
once is the pronunciation of the letter ijedvouw, which In the 
eastern }>a,s frequently the sound of ?/«, in the w-estern invariably 
that of a in “'ate/' Tho literary language began in the western 
dialect under the twofold Influence of Servian literature and the 
church Slavonic. In a short time, however, the eastern dialect 

t revailed, and the mfiuenee of Russian literature became pre-^ 
ominank An anti-Rimian reaction was initiated by Bogoroff 
(1818-92), and has been maintained by numerous writers educated 
in the German and Austrian universities. Since the foundation of 
, the University of Sophia the literary language has taken a middle 
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course between the ultra- Russian models of the past generation and 
the dialectic Bulgarian. Little uniformity, liowevef, has yet beon 
attained in regard to diction, orthogvapliy, or pTonunoiatioii. 

The Bulgarians of pagan times arc stated by the monk Rlirabr, 
a contemporary of Tsar Simoon, to Iiave enndoyed a peculiar 
writnig, of which inscriptions recently found near Ivasjntchan may 
I possibly be specimens. The earlie,st manuHcripts of the “Old 
Bulgarian” are written in one or (dlier of the two alphabets known 
as tlie glagolitic and Cyrillic, The former, which is supposed to 
have been derived from the ciir.sive Greisk of the 9tli century, iva-s 
probably the original al].diabet devised by SB. Cyril and Methodius. 
It was u.sed by Bidgariiin writers coii currently with, the Cyrillic 
down to tlie 12th ocntuiy, and wag inaintiuned till recent tiiuc.s in 
tlie church literature of tlie. Catholic Shivs in pants of Jilaliuatia 
and the Adriatic archipehigo. The Cyiillie, vvliieh adopted tlie 
uncial Greek characters, Ls now lirlieved to be of later date than 
tli(3 Blavonic apo.stle.s ; it is, perhaps, to be attributod to Bt 
Oleioent or one of tlieir otlier discijiles wlto evangelized Bulgaiu’a. 
IVliile the glagolitic altered tlie Greek lettens almost beyond 
recognition, the Cyrillic retained tbeiu with little eliango ; both 
alphabets supplied several new cliai’ae tors to denote Slavonic sounds 
unknown to tlie Greek. Many of the oldest glagolitic and Cyrillic 
iriamisciipts have l>ecn edited *by various scholars in recent tiines ; 
they have been found, for the inost jiart, in Rus.sian Jibrarie.s, but 
valuable speciineij.s are pre.served in the Vatican, in. the iiionash?ries 
of Rila and Mount Atho.s, and in Vienna, Agrani, Lubliane, 
Prague, Berlin, and London. The sacred book of Reiins, on which, 
the Fremd.! kings took the coronation oath, is wTitten partly in tlie 
Oyriilic, partly in the glagolitic character. Among the orthodox 
Slavs the Cyrilliir finally siipersedcHi tim glagolitic ; a.s modified by 
Peter the Great it became the Russian alplmbct, wdiich, witli the 
revival of literature, \va.s introduced into Servia aiui Bulgaria, 
Some Russian letters wdiicli are siiperffuous in Bulg^irian hav'c been, 
abandoned by tlie native writers, and a cdiaiuoters Iiave beeii 
restored from the ancient alphabet. 

The ancierit Bulgarian literature, originating in the 
works of BS. Cyril and Methodius and their disciples, eon- : 
sisted for the most part of theological works translated 
from the Greek, From the conversion of Boris . ; 
down to the Tiakdsh eoiiqiiest th(3 religioiis 
character predominates, and the inliuence o.f Byzantine 
literature is supreme. Translations of tlm gospels and 
epistles/ lives of the sa,intS 5 eoliectioMS of serin ons, exegetic 
religions winks, tenslations of Greek chrrmicles, and ini.s- 
cellanies sueh as tiie Shorn ik of Bt Bviato.slav, formed the 
staple of t,he national literature. In the time of Tsar 
Simeon, liimself an autlior, considerable literary activity 
prevailed ; among the more remarkable works of this 
period was the She^todnev^ or Hexameroiu of Jolm the 
exarcii, an account of the creation. A little latei' tho 
heresy of the Bogoniiles gave an iiiqaiLse to controversial 
writing. The principal cdi am pious of orthodoxy were St 
Kosmas and the monk Ath anas of Jerusalem ; among the 
Bogomiles the Questions of St Ivan Ijoi/oshgf[ a work con- 
taining a description of the beginning and the end of tlie 
wmrld, owas held in high esteem, fJouternporaneouBly with 
the S|:>read of this sect a mirnher of a|:)oery|)hai works, 
based on the Scripture narrative, but embellished with 
Oriental legends of a highly imaginative character, obtained 
great popuiarity. Together with these religions WTitiiigs 
■works of iietion, also of Oriental origin, made their ap- 
pearance, such as the life of Alexander tlie Great, the 
story of Tnqq the tales of Sfe/Iuinit mul Ichnilat and 
Barlaani mid Josnphat^ the latter founded on the bio- 
graphy of Buddha. These w'ero for the most part repro- 
ductions or variations of the fantastical romances which 
circulated through Europe in the l^liddlc Ages, and many 
of them havo left traces in the national legends and folic- 
Bongs. In the 13th century, under the Asem dynasty, 
numerous liistorieal w'orks or chronidos {Uiopisi) were 
composed. State records appear to have existed, but none 
of them have been preserved. With the Ottoman conquest 
literature disappeared the manuscripts became the food 
of moths and worms, or fell a prey to the fanaticism of 
the Phanariot clergy. Tho lilirary of the patriarchs of 
;:®rnpvd:#aSTbhlhj;itted::td'Ahei|lame 
' politaii HilarioB in 182/), 
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The monk Paisii (bom about 1720) and Bishop Sofronii (1739- 
1815) have already been mentioned as the precursors ot the literary 
revival. The Istorla. Slmeno-Bolgarska (1762) of Faisii, written m 
the solitude of Mount Athos, was a work of little historical value, 
hut its inihieuce upon the Bulgarian race was immense. An ardent 
patriot, Paisii recalls the glories of the Bulgarian tsars and saints, 
rebukes his fellow-countrymen for allowing themselves to be called 
Greeks, and denounces the arbitrary proceedings of the Fhanariot 
prelates. The Life and Sugermgs of sinful Bofronu (1804) de- 
scribes in simple and touching language the condition of Bulgaria 
at the hefdimiiig of the 19tli century. Both works were written in 
a modified form of the clmrcli Slavonic. The first printed work 
in the vernacular appears to have been a translation of sermons, 
also by Sofronii, juiblished in 1806. The Servian and Greek 
insurrections {piickened tlie patriotic sentinieiits of the Bulgarian 
refugees and niercliants in Rumania, Bessarabia, and southern 
Russia, and Biicarest became the centre of their political and 
literary activity. A modest huhvar, or_ primer, published at 
Kronstadt by Berovitch in 1824, was the first product of the iie^v 
movement. Translations of the Gospels, school reading-liooks, 
short Ills tories, and various elementary treatises now appear, written 
with the object of conveying the simple rudiments of knowdedge to 
the ignorant population. With the inultiplicatioii of books came 
the movement for establishing Bulgai’iaii schools, in whicdi the 
monk Neophyt Rilski (1793-1881) played a leading part. He was 
the author of a Bulgarian grammar and other educational works, 
and translated the 'New Testament into tlie modern language. 
Among the waiters of the literary renaissance were George Rakovski 
(1818-67), a fantastic writer of the patriotic type, wdiose w^orks 
did iniieli to stimulate the national zeal, Liuben Karaveloff (1837- 
1879), journalist and novelist, Christo Boteif (1847-76), lyric 
poet, whose ode on the death of his friend Haji Dirnitr, an insurgent 
leader, is one of the best in the language, and Fetko Slaveikolf 
(die(i 1895) who.se poems, patriotic, satirical, and erotic, moulded 
tlie modern poetical language and exercised a great influence over 
the people. Gavril Kratovitch, formerly govern or -general of 
Eastern Rntnelia, and Marin Driiioff, a Slavist of high repute, liave 
w'ritteii historical works. Stanibuloff, the statesman, was the 
author of revolutionary and satirical ballads ; his friend Zacharia | 
Stoyanoff(d. l889),Avho began life as a shepherd, has left some j 
interesting nieiiioirs. The most distinguished Bulgarian man of 
letters is Ivan Vazoff (born 1850), whose epic and lyric poems and 
])rose works form the best specimens of the inodeni literary language. 
His well-known novel Under the Yoke has been translated into 
several European languages. The best dramatic work is Ivanko, a 
historical play, b)^ xirchbishop Cderaeiit, who lias also written some 
novels. AVitli the exception of Zlatanski’s geological treatises no 
original works on natural science have as yet been produced ; a like 
dearth is ap]>arent in the fields of philosophy, criticism, and fine art, 
but it must he renicmbcred that the literature is still in its infancy. 
The ancient folk-songs liave been preserved in several valuable 
collections ; though inferior to the Servian in poetic merit, they 
<leserve more scientific attention than, they have yet received. 
Several periodicals and reviews have been founded in recent times. 
Of these the most important are the Ferioditcheako Bpisemie, issued 
since 1869 by the Bulgarian Literary Society, and the Shornik, a 
literary and scientific miscellany, carefully edited byDrvShislnnanoff, 
and publisiied by the Government at iria^gular intervals. Bulgarian 
journalism is still in tlie crude stage of development : the nunlerous 
nmvs[uipers published in the capital and the ])rovinces contain little 
more than polemical diatribes 'written in tlie interests of tlie various 
political leaders. 

Authorities. — Jirecek. Das Filrstenthim Bnlmric/h Frag, 
1891 ; and Oestnj yw Bulharshu (Travels in Bulgaria). Frag, 18S8 
(both works of the first importance).— LamoitchiX La 
Bulgarie dans U passe et le present. Paris, 1892. — Prince Eiiancis 
Joseph of Batten berg, Die VolJcswirthscliafiliche Dniwicklung 
Bitlgariens. Leipzig, 1891.-— Kakitz. Dontm-BulgaHen und der 
Balkan. Leipzig, 1882, — D rand Ait, J^viiieracnts politiqnes en 
Bulgaric, Paris, 1896 ; and Prince Alcxmulre de Batienlmj. 
Paris, 1884. — Strausz. Die Bulgaren. Leipzig, 1898.— Tuma, 
Die ostUckc Balhanhulhinsd. Vienna, 1886. — Gubernatis. La 
Bulgarie et Ics Bulgares. Florence, 1899.— Blech. Consular 
Jleport on BuhjaHa in 1889. London, 1890. History: Jireoek. 

• Geschkhte der Bulga^^en. Pi’ag, 1876 ; (a summary in The Balkans, 
by William: Miller, London, 1896 ).— Sokolov. D dr&mici 

- Morii Bolgar. Petersburg, 1879 . — Uspensici. Ohmzovanlc vtorago 
■ .Balgan’kago tsarsima. Ode.ssa, Acta Biilgarim ecelesiastica, 

; -published by the South Slavonic Academy. Agram, 1887. Lan- 
guage : Miiclositch, Verghkliende Qmmmatik. Vienna, 1879 ; 

. m\(iQesclhichUd. La%it'bczeidinitngi'inBulgarischen. Vienna, 1883. — 

; LeskIBe. .Randhich d. Alibulgarischen Sprache (with a glossary). 

Weimar ;1S86 .— Mtletitok. Stardblgarska GramioRka. Sophia, 

; 1896, — Labkot. Ohzor z'dulcomhh i formalnikh osohenosUi Bolgar- 
' skagogmika. Moscow, 1893 — Moufili. A Short Grammar of the 
' BnhjarwAi Langxmge. ' London, 1897 .— Vymaeal. .■ Die Knyist die 
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Bulgarische Sprache IcicM und schnell crlermn. Vienna 

1888. Literature : Dozon. Chaiuom popiLlaires Bulgares inidilL 
(with French translations). Paris, 1875. — Sthausz. Bulgarische 
VolksdichtnmgenAivuisXntiQXis witli a preface and notes). Vienna 
and Leii)zig, 1895.— Lydia Shishmaxov. Legendes 'religieuses 
bulgarcs. Paris, 1896. — Pipin and Spasovitch. History' of the 
Slavonic Liter ahire. Feterslmrg, 1879 (Freiicli translation, Paris 
1881). Vazov and Velitchkov. Bidgarian ChrestomatJiy] 
Philippopolis, 1884. — Teodohov. Blgarska Liieratura. Fhilip* 
popoli.s, 1896.— Collections of Folk-songs, Proverbs, &c. by the 
brothers Miladixov (Agram, 1861), Bezsoxoy (Moscow, 1855) 
Katchakovski (Petersburg, 1882), SHArKAiiEV (Philippopolis^ 
1885), Iliev (Sophia, 1889), Slaveikov (Sophia, 1899). ^ 

(j. ». B.) 

Bulgaria^ EasterUg on the Volga, a powerful 
kingdom which, existed from the 5th to the 15th century 
oil the middle Volga, in the present territory of the 
provinces of Samara, Simbirsk, Saratov, and N. Astrakhan, 
2 )erhaps extending also into Perm. The village Bolgary, 
near .Kazan, surrounded by numerous graves in which most 
interesting archaeological finds have been made, occupies 
the site of oiie of the cities — perhaps the capital — of that 
extinct kingdom. 

The history, Tarikli Bulgm\ said to have heeu written in the 
12th. century by an Arabian cadi of the city Bolgary, has not yet 
been disc'overed ; but the Arabian historians, Ibn Foslan, ibii 
Hautal, Abiil Hamid Andalusl, .Abu Abdallah Harnati, and several 
others, wlio had visited the Icingdom, beginning with the lOtli 
century, have left descriptions of it. The Bulgars of the Volga 
were of Turkish origin, but may have assimilated Finnish and, 
later, Slavonian elements. In the 5th ceiitiiiy tliey attackeii the 
Russians in the Black Sea prairies, and afterwards made raids upon 
the Greeks. Ibn Foslan found them in 922 not quite noniadio, and 
already having some peiTuaiieiit settlenients and liouseB in wood. 
Stone houses were luiilt soon after tliat by Arabian ardiitects. Ibn 
Dasta found amongst tlieni agriculture besides cattle breeding. 
Trade with Persia and India, as also -with the Khozars and the 
Russians, and undoubtedly with Biarniia (Urals), was, howevej-, 
their chief occupation, their main riches being fui-s, leather, 
wool, nuts, wax, and so on. They accepted Islam in the lOtii 
century, and after that lime they began building forts, several 
of vdifeh are mentioned in Russian annals. Their chief town, 
Bolgary, m* Velikij Gorod (Great Town) of the Russian annals, 
was often raided by the Russians. In the 13th century it 
•was conquered hy the M-ongols, and became lor a time the seat 
of the Kiians of the Golden Horde. In the second luilf of Uie 
ir)th century Bolgary became part of the Kazan kingdom, lost its 
commercial and political importance, and ivas annexed to Russia 
after the fall of Kazan. {^p. a, K.) 

Ole Bornemann (ISlO-iaSO),, Nor- 
wegian violinist, was bor.n in Bergen, Norway, on Dili Feb- 
ruary 1810. At first a pupil of the violinist Paulsen, and 
subsequently self-tauglit, lie was intended for the church, 
but failed in liis examinations, and became a musician, 
directing the Philharmonic and Dramatic societies at Ber- 
gen. In 1829 he visited Spohr at Casscl, and afterwards 
proceeded to Paris, where he came under the influence of 
Paganini, and deiimtely adopted tlic career of a vloliii 
virtuoso, making his first appearance, in company with 
Ernst and Chopin at a concert of his owm in Paris, in 
1832. Successful tours in Italy and England foIlo%vetl 
soon aftenvards, and he -was not long in obtaining Euro- 
pean celebrity by his brilliant playing of his own pieces 
and arrangements. His first visit to the United States 
lasted from 1843 to 1845, and on his return to Norway he 
formed a scheme for the estafolishinent of a Norse theatre 
in Bergen; this became an accomplished fact in 1850; 
but the harassing business complications wdiich soon had 
to be faced w^ere too much for him, and he went again to 
America in 1852, During this visit he bought 125,000 
acres of land in Pennsylvania to found a Norwegian 
colony ; but his title turned out to be fraudulent, and the 
troubles he went through in connexion with the under- 
taJdng were enough to affect his health very seriously, 
though not to hinder Mm for long from the exercise of his 
profession. Another attempt to found an academy of, 
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jiiusic in Okristiauia kad no permanent result, and, 
after liis second marriage, with an American lady, in 
1870, he confined himself to the career of a violinist 
He died at Lyso, near Bergen, on 17th August 1880. Ole 
BulFs “^'polacca guerriera’^ and a host of other violin 
pieces, among them two concertos, are a good deal more 
interesting to the virtuoso than to the musician, and 
his fame rests upon his prodigious technique rather than 
upon any very remarkable attainments in the higher 
regions of art. The memoir published by Ixis widow in 
1886 contains many proofs of the interesting inter- 
course he enjoyed with a great number of the most 
eminent men of his time, not merely iiiiisiciaiis ; it gives 
a picture of a strong individuality, -which often found 
expression in a somewdiat boisterous form of practical 
humour. (j. a. f, m.) 

Biiiler^ Sir Reciwers Henry (1839--- — ), 

British General, son of Mr J. W. Buller, M.P., of Crediton, 
Devonshire, was born in 1839, and educated at Harrow. 
He entered the army in 1858, and served with his regi- 
ment, the 60th Rifles, in the China campaign of 1860. 
In 1870 he became captain, and went on the Red River 
expedition, where he was first associated i.vith Lord (then 
Sir Garnet) Wolseley, and in 1873-74 he accompanied 
the latter on the Ashantee campaign as head of the 
Intelligence Department, being slightly wounded at the 
battle of Ordabai. He was mentioned in despatches and 
made a C.Tl, besides being raised to the rani?: of major. 
In the Kaffir war of 1878-79 and the Zulu of 18 '7 9 
he w'as conspicuous as an intrepid and popular leader of 
cavalry, and built up a reputation for courage and dogged 
determination. In particular his conduct of the retreat 
at Iiihlobana (28th March 1879) drew attention to these 
qualities, and he earned the V.C. for his assistance in 
rescuing Captain Dblrcy and Lieutenant Everitt on that 
occasion • lie was given the C.M.G. and made iieiitenant- 
colonei and A.'D.C. to the Queen. In the Boer war of 
1881 he was Sir Evelyn Wood^s chief of the >stafi^ thus 
adding to his experience of South African conditions of 
warfare. In 1882 he was head of the Field Inteliigeoce. 
Department in the Egyptian campaign, being present at 
Kassassiii and Tel-el-Keliir, and %vas knighted for his ser- 
vices. Two years later he commanded an infantry brigade 
in the Sudan under Sir Gerald Graham, and was at the 
battles of El Teb and Tamai, being promoted major- 
general for distinguished service on the field. In the 
Sudan campaign of 1884-85 he was Lord Wolseley chief 
of the staff, and was given the command of the desert 
column -when Sir Herbert Stewart was ivouiided. He 
once more distinguished himself on this occasion his 
conduct of the retreat from Gubat to Gakdul, and by his 
victory at Abu Klea Wells (16th, 17th Febi-uary), and he 
was created K.C.B, In 1887 he was made quartermaster- 
general at the War Office, and in the same year wms Under- 
secretary for Ireland for a short period. From 1890 to 
1897 he held the office of adjutant-general, attaining the 
rank of lieutenant-general in 1891. At the War Oilice his 
power of -work, his quick mastery of dehiil, ami treneli- 
ant criticism inspired those that came in contact with 
him with the belief that he was fitted for the highest 
command, aiid in 1895, when the duke of Cambridge 
wan about to retire from the post of Commander - irt- 
Chiel, it “was an open secret that the Rosebeiy Cabinet 
intended Sir Redvers Buller to be his successor, though 
it -was reported that the conditions of the ])asition were 
to be modified and the title changed to tliat of Chief 
of the Staff, as recommended by the Har ting ton Com- 
mission. On the eve, however, of this change being 
effected, the Government was defeated on Mr Bred rick’s 
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motion with reference to tlie alleged shortage of small-ann 
ammunition, and Lord Salisbury's Caluiiet, on reconsider- 
ing the question of Wiir Office ref oi'in as left to them by 
their predecessors, selected Lord Wolseley as the new 
Commaiider-i,n-Ghief for a p>eriod of five years, Sir Redvei's 
Buller remaining adjutant -general. In 1898 he took 
command of the troops at Aldershot, a five years’ appoint- 
ment, and wlien the Boer war broke out in 1899 he was 
selected with ‘iiniversal ap^xroval to take coniinaiid of 
the South .African Field Force (see Tiia,N8Vaal, JFar)^ 
and landed at Cape Town on 31st Oetoljer. Owing to the 
Boer investment of La,dysmith and the apparent helpk^ss- 
nesB of the generals sent to relio've the situation in Natal, 
he unexpectedly hurried off to Natal in order to supervise 
personally the rescue of Sir George White ; but on 15th 
December his attempt to cross the Tugela at Colenso was 
repulsed with 1100 casualties ami the loss of ten guns. 
The Government, alarmed at the situation and the tone of 
Sir Re<ivers Biillerts messages, sent out Lord Roberts 
to supersede him in the chief command, Sir Redvers 
being left in subordinate /comniand of the Natal force 
only. His second attempt to relieve Ladysmith (10th 
to 27th January) proved another failure, the result of 
the operations at Spion Kop (24th January) causing 
consternation in England. A third attempt (5th to 7tli 
Feixriiary ) was again unsuccessful, and it wus not till 
28th February that, the important position of Hlang-wane 
Hill ha%dng Ixeen occupied on 19th February and Pieterh 
Hill having been carried by General Ilildyard on 27th 
February, the relief of Ladysmith "was accomplished. Sir 
Redvers Buller remained in command of the Natal army 
till 24th October 1900, when he returned to England, 
having in tlie meanwhile slowly done a great deal of hard 
work in driving the Boers from the Biggarsberg (loth May), 
forcing Lang’s Nek (12th June), a]id occupying Lydeiiburg 
(6th September); but thougli he still retained his reputation 
for dogge<l determination and w’as devotedly fo].iowed by 
his o\m rank and file, the verdict of military critics on his 
capacity for an important command in delicate and difficult 
operations had now become decidedly adverse. The con- 
timiance in 1901 of his appointment to tlie Aldersliot 
command, which -was the most iinportant in the new army 
scheme, met with a storm of public criticism, in which the 
detailed objections taken to his conduct of the operations 
before Ladysmith (and particularly his heliogram hinting 
at the contingency ■ of surrender) were given new promi- 
nence. On lOth October 190.1, at a luncheon in: London, 
Sir Redvers Buller made a -.Bpeech in answer' to these 
eriticisiiis in terms -which were held; to . be a breach of 
discipline and contrary' to the king’s regulations,-,. and 
on 2.3rd October: it was aiiriouiiced'-by 'the -War Office 
that he had been relieved of his crmumiud and retij*ed 
'bn half-pay. 

' ■ Bwl|»^ghtiRgV-~^BuIl»fightmg.)ls: a survival :<)£■ 
barbarism, the existence :,’ofv which isOrveiitly dep'kned. - I:y : 
all but its devotees, whose delight in it is at the preso-iit 
time as keen as at any fonm r piriod, British idea 

of; Sport is that the creature pursued should have a cha-ace. 
of .saving its life by its strength, speed, or natural cunning ; 
the claim rif bull-tighting to be regarded us sport is 
negatived by the fact that the bull is doomed from the 
■moment of its entrance , Into ^dhb:4ueua.:..'. But tliq .foaiii. 
objection to the business in the eyes of persons of the 
most ordinary huioanit}^ lies in the atr«>cious slaughter of 
horses, which is a leading feature of the cnterfiiiiiinent in 
Bpaiiish eyes. The poor creatures are blindfolded and 
forced again and again in the bulTB way, until, bleeding 
from many gores, and usually disembowelled, they drop in 
, agony. That a brief description of bull-iightiiiig should be 
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here gn’eii must not be accepted in any way as a token of 
approval or admiration. Bulls for the purposes of the 
ring are bred in various jjarts of Spain, chieih’ in the 
plains of Las Cabezas, Lebrija, and Utrera, Sometimes 
during the hrst two years of their lives they are tormented 
with red cloths in order to teach theiii to charge, tiiough 
inaoy persons consider this not only unnecessary but a 
mistake. At the age of four tk^y are considered ready for 
the ring, and are purchased by agents, at prices of from 
£30 to more than double that amount. The arena is some 
70 yards in. diameter, and the bulls destin,ed for the 
day's work, usually some half "-dozen in numlxu*, are 
confined in an enclosure from wkich they are driven 
one by one along a divided passage which leads to the 
ring. Two matadors or espardos are engaged in each day’s 
■fight, each of them having his o-wn troop of six assistants, 
which make up what is described as a cvadrilla. Two of 
these subordinates are known as picadoreSj their business 
being to ride the wetched horses to slaughter ; the others 
are called bwnderiUeros, and conduct their operations on 
foot. The bull-ring at 2k;[adrid affords accommodation for 
over 12,000 people; elsewhere the rings are usually 
smaller. The spectacle is opened with a procession, and 
certain formaiities also take place, the president at length 
throwing into tire ring tlie key of the enclosure where the 
bulls are confined. 'TOien the victim is let into the arena 
his first instinct is usiiallY to charge one of the 
•who is armed with a lance wLich rarely proves of much 
service, the result being tliat the horse is cruelly ‘wountled, 
and tlie nmn not seldom thrown to the ground. If he is 
unhurt and the horse has siifiicient strength to stand, 
tl:n?. man remounts to arvait another charge. It should 
here be said that in Portugal and also in Boiitii America 
this cruelty is not practised ; expert riders, provided with 
good horses, do duty as picadores^ and it is considered a 
disgrace if they do not save their horses from injury. In 
this latter species of fight the bulbs horns are topped /with 
•wooden knobs, so that bloodshed is avoided. In Spain 
usually a dozen horses are killed during a day’s fight ; 
sometimes twice as many suffer. . The hamderilleros^ known 
also as chtdoSy then proceed to make play, darting barbs, to 
which sometimes fireworks are attached,; into tlie bulbs 
body ; and when the aniinal has reached a certain stage of 
exhaustion the matador makes ready to give the eo up de 
prdee, after having delivered a brief speech, prefaced by 
trumpet calls, to the president, who is provided with a 
white and a red iiandkei’cliief, the exhibition of the former 
signifying ap 2 >roval and of the latter disapproval. The 
matador holds in his left hand a small red cloak known as 
a, and in his right a sword. After inducing the 

bull to charge several times he endeavours to kill the 
animal wfith one thrust aimed at a vital spot in front of 
the withers. He mat", of course, succeed or fail ; some 
thrusts arc recognized as good, some as passable, and 
others as bad. If the matador remains without moving, or 
rather moving only hivS body to avoid the stroke of the 
horns, the thrust is knowm as recihiendM ; when bull and 
matador are approaching each other the thrust is called 
, a Am tlempo; if the inatadox' advances and kills the 
bull when it is motionless the lunge is distinguished as 
A^olapie. or vudapms. These are all considered good 
strokes, -The matador is very highly paid, as much as 
being given to the most prominent men for killing 
. ii bull. ■ - ; (a. e. t, w.) 

. “ By II RiKHi a small stream in HortkEastem Viiginia, 

■ /IJ,S.A.j a '.branch of; Occoquau Creek, which flows into 

■ Potomac river, 23 miles B. of Washington. The sur- 
-rounding country is ; undulating, and dissected, by sharp 
stream gorges. • The first battle of Bull Eun, in the c-arly 


part of the Civil War, occurred on 21st July 1861. on the 
south-west bank near IManassas Junction, between the 
newdy organized army of the Potomac under General 
MTIowell and the hardly more experienced forces of the 
Confederate General Beauregard. It resulted in the total 
defeat and hasty retreat to Wasliington of the Federals" 
and brought the bTorth to a realization of the magnitude 
of tiie struggle upon ■which it -was entering. Arsecond 
battle toolv place in almost the same position about a vear 
later, on 29tli August 1862. General Lee, with a portion 
of the combined arndes of himself and Jackson, moved 
on Pope, who -was established west of Manassas Junctioji" 
for the purpose of lioldiiig bade Lee until MT-lellaibs 
army could be withdi'awm from the peidnsula.. One of 
the severest battles of the war ensued, in whicli tbe 
Eederals were driven back. Tlie main purpose, liow- 
ever, that of delaying Lee's advance on Washington, was 
achieved. 

"^emliard Heiwri©li Karl 
tgj Coir.NT (1849 — — ), German statesman, 
was born 3rd May 1849, a,t Kleinfiottbech, in PIoisteiu. His 
family is one very -widely extended in Hortli Germany, and 
many memlDers have attained distinction in the ehol and 
military service of Prussia, Denmark, and ^leeklenbiirg. 
His great-uncle, Heinrieli v. Biilow, was Prussian am- 
bassador in England from 1827 -40, and married a 
dmighter of W'dlielm v. Humboldt. (See the letters of 
Gabrielle v. Biilow.) His hdher, Bernhard Ernst v. 
Billow (1815-73), during his early years, held office under 
the Danish Goveriinient for Holstein pin 1802 lie entered 
the service of Mecklenbiirg-Strelitz, and was representative 
of Mecklenburg in the Federal Council at Berlin; in 
1873 he was invited by Bismarck, who had formed a high 
opinion of his abilities, to enter the iinperial service as 
secretary of state for Foreign Aiiairs, and he was one of the 
German representatives at the Congress of Berlin, Bern- 
iard, the son, after vserving i-n the Franeo-Prussian war, 
entered the Prussian civil service, and was then transferred 
to the diplomatic service. From 1884 he was first secretary 
to the embassy at St Petersburg, and acted as charge 
ddiifaireSj in 1888 was appointed envoy at Bucharest, 
and in 1893 to the post of German ambassador at Borne.. 
In 1897, on the retirement of Baron Marshall v. Bieberstein, 
he was appointed secretary of state for Pbreign Affiiirs (the 
same office which his father had held) under Prince v. 
Hohenlolie, with a seat in the Priisskn ininistry. He w-as 
ehiofiy responsible for carrying out the ])ulicy of colonial 
expansion with which the emperor had identified him- 
self, and i'll 1899, on bringing to a successful conclusitai 
the negotiations by wiiich Samoa was acquired by Ger- 
many, he "vus raised to the rank of Count. On the 
resignation of Hohenlohe in 1900, he was chosen to 
succeed him as chancellor of the empire and president 
of tlie Prussian ministry ; and in the autumn of 
the year after the meeting of the Reichstag clis- 
•tinguished himself by the skill and ability with -wLich 
he defended the policy of the Government and tlie 
emperor in China. 

From him must be distinguished Otto y. Biilow (b. 1827), an 
official in the Prassian Foreign Office, "who in 1SS2 'was a 2 )pointed 
Geiinaii envoy at Bern, and from 1892 to 1898 was Pnissian envoy 
to the Yatiean. 

EiSioWjp Hans Guiilo won (1830-1894), 
German pianist and conductor, was born of noble parents 
at Dresden, 8tli January 1830. At the age of nine he 
began to study music under .Friedrich Wieck a'nd Eberwein, 
as part of a genteel education. It was only after an, illness 
while studying law at Leipzig University in 1848 that he 
determined upon music as a career. At this time he wus 
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a piipil of Hanptmann. In 1849 more or less revolu- j 
tionaiy politics took possession of Iiini. In the Berlin 
Abendpost^ a democratic journal, the young aristocrtit 
]>oured forth Iiis o|>inions, wliicli were strongly coloured 
by Wagner’s Art amd Revolution, Wagner’s infiuenee 
was musical no less than political, for a performance of 
Lohenrirm under Liszt at Weimar in 1850 completed von 
Biilow’s determination to abandon a legal carreer. Lrom 
Weimar he went to Zurich, where the exile Wagner 
instructed Id in in tlie elements of conducting. But lie 
soon returned to Weimar and Liszt ; and in 1853 he made 
his first concert tour, which extended from Vienna to 
Berlin. Kext he liecaine principal professor of the piano 
at the Stem Academy, and married in liis twenty-eiglith 
year Liszt’s daughter Gosima. For the following nine 
years von Biilow laboured incessantly hi Berlin as pianist, 
r*ond.uctor, and writer of iimsical and political articles. 
Thence he removed to Munich, where, thanks to 'Wagner, 
he liad been appointed Hof-kapellmeister to Ludwig II., j 
and chief of the Conservatorium. There, too, he organized 
model performances of and Die Meutermujer, In ^ 

1869 his marriage was dissolved, his wife subsequently 
marrying Wagner, an incident wliicli, while preventing 
Billow from re'visiting Bayreuth, never dimmed his 
•enthusiasm for Wagner’s draiiias. After a temporary stay 
in Florence, Biilow set out on tour again as a pianist, ; 
visiting most European countries as vMl as the United ; 
States of America, before taking up the post of conductor 
.at Hanover, and, latei’, at Meiningen, where he raised the 
orchestra to a pitch of excellence till then un]:)aralleled. 
In 1885 he resigned the Meiningen office, and conducted a 
number of concerts in Biissia and Germany. At Frank- 
fort he held classes on Liszt’s lines for the higher develop- 
ment of piano - playing. He constantly visited England, 
for the last time in 1888, in which year he went to Jive in 
llanibnrg. Nevertheless he (aiii tinned to ('ondiict the 
Berlin Philharmonic G^>ne lie died at (Jairo, on 13th 
Fel>ruary 1894. Biilow will hmg be ren, lemlxu'ed as a 
pianist of tlie highest order of intellectual attainment, 
an artist of remarkably catholic tastes, a passionate 
hater of humbug and afectation, and one of tlie greatest 
•orAiestraJ comiuctors the world has seen. Heliad a read]^ 
pen, and a biting, incisive, sometimes almost rude wit, 
yet of his kindness of heart and generosity countless tales 
were told. His compositions are few and unimportant; 
iiis arrangemeiit of some of iVagiier’s dramas for the piano- 
forte are exceedingly diflieult. (k. h, l.) 

a sea]>oi4 and iminicipality ■ in 'VT.^stern 
Australia, in the county of 'Weliington, 113 milis hy roa.d 
8. by W. of Perth, with which it is connected by rail. 
The harbour, known as Ivoonibanali ]-lay, is sheltered by a 
coral reef, on -which a breakwater wus begun ].>y the Govern- 
ment in 1897. In 1900 it had a length of over 3300 
feet. Tin, timber, sandal--^vood 5 horses, and prodnere are 
.shipped. Its }.»opulation in 1891 -was 573 ; in 1900 about 
3000. 

Blindabefg’p a river port and municipality in 
'Quf'ensknd, Australia, in the county of Cook, on the 
river Burnett, 10 miles .from its mouth, 70 miles by rail 
N. of Maryborough on the line from Brisbane. A 
mile below the tov/ii, at Millaquiu, is the largest 
sugar factory isi the colony. There are nuuienxniB other 
suga-r factories and mills in the district. Tlie sta.p1e 
exports are sugar (about 35,000 tons annually), golden 
syiup, and. timber. The climate is rcmarkaldy liealtliy. 
Population (1891), 3983 ; of town and district (1900), 
14,000. 

' Byndeikhandgs a tract of country in Central 
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India, tying between, the ISFortli-West and the Central 
Provinces. Historically it includes the five British 
districts of Hainirpur, Jalaun, Jhansi, Lalitpnr, and 
Banda, wliich. now form ]>art of the Allaliabad division 
of the North-West Provinces, but jioliticalty it is restricted 
to a collection of native states, under tlie Biiiidelkhand 
agency. These number about tliirty in all, with a- total 
area of 10,341 square miles; tcaal ]K)|m{aticm (1891), 
1,508,053, being an average of 115 jjprsons per scfimre 
mile ; (1901), 1,309,333, .showing a. ^lecrcasp of 13 per 
cent., due to the effects of famine, I’iiennjsl ini;|>or‘tant C)f 
the states are Orcldia, Panna, Olmiaipiii’, D.nia, Gliarkbciri, 
Bijawar, and Ajaigarli. 1J]> to tla3 jw-.smU no railw-a.y 
traver.ses the ccairitry. A. garrison of a.ll arms is stafiiomul 
at:. Nuwgong, wliere also tlierc is ;i ]bvjkuina..r colL'ge for 
training tlie sons of t]ie cliiofs according to tlio inetliods 
of an Englisli public school, witli 17 pupils in 1897-98. 

By ridig or Boo.ni) 15 :e, a native state of India, in the 
Bajpataiia agency, lying on the north-east of the river 
Chain'bal, in a hilly tract bistoiicalJy known as Haraoti. 
It has an area of 2245 squai'e miles. In 1881 the population 
was 2545701 ; in 1891 it was 295,675, giving an avm'age 
density of 133 persons per square mile ; in 1901, 171,227, 
showing a decrease of 43 per cent., due to the elUets of 
famine. The estimated gross revenue ;In 1897-98 was 
B.S. 7,00,000 ; the tribute, Es. 1,20, 000. ITiere is no rail- 
way, but the metalled road from Kotali to the British 
cantonment of Deoli passes through the state. In 
1897-98 the mint coined no less thim, Es.3, 17.686. The 
town of Bukx)I had a population in 1891 of 22,544. 
A scliooi for tlie education of hoys of Iiigli rank was 
opened in 1897. 

Bynserig R©feert ¥f ilheliin wort (isiu 

1898), German chemist, wa,s born in. Giittingen on 31, si; 
Mnacii ISll. He studied at tlie university in that town, 
becoming primi docent in 1833. Three years later he 
was appointed to succeed Wohler i.n the chair of . Chemistry 
ah the PoJ.y technic School of (kissel, and in. 1838 moved to 
Marburg, wliere he reniaiiiod. some thirteen years. Then, 
for a short ti,nie, lie was lessor of (Jl:i(noir4:ry at Bieslan, 
and .in 1853 accepted a si:inilar position at Hei.delberg, 
where he sjicnt tlie rest of Ids days, In spite of an urgent 
invitation to migm.te, to Berlin as successor to Mitsclier- 
lich. He. retired from active work in 1889,: and died :at 
^ Gottingen on ' 16th August 1,898. Tlie first researdiv 
^ by "which at-teiitioii -was drawn to Bimseuifs abii.ities,’ wus 
I concerned with thineaeodyl compoiinds of ar.'^enim It was 
iHegun. in .1837 at Gasselp and during 'the ,siX; years: he: 
: spent upon it lie not only lost the sight of one rye 
j through an exiilosion, but 'nearly killed hiioseif by 
arsenical poisoning. It reiirescvnis a'] must his only ex- 
cursion into organic chomistiy, and apart from its accra’a.cy 
and conqdeleness it. is of historical interest in the develop* 
:uicnt of that branch of science as being the forerumicr of 
the fruitful investigations on the organo-metaliic cone 
pounds subsci'iuontly carrief.l . out by Ids English pupil, 
Edwiml Fninkland, Simultanoousl^/ with his -work on 
rauoctyl, ho was studying the ctunposition uf the gases 
given off from blast furnaces. He showed that in German 
furnaces mvarlyhalf the heat yielded by tlic fuel was being 
allowed to escape with the waste gases, jind -when he came 
to England, and in conjurudioii w.ith Lyon Pkyfkir in- 
vestigated the conditioDB ol4.a.ining in English furnaces, 
bo found the waste to amoarit t.o over 80 per cent. Tiiege 
researGics marked a stage in ilie application of scientific 
piinci]>les to tlie- manufacture of iron, aud tliey led also to 
the C’kboration of .Brinsenk hnnous inetliods of measunrig 
gaseous volumes, drc., which .form the subject of the only 
book he over published. In 1841 he invented the' carbon- 
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zinc battery ■\vliieli is known by bis name, and wiiicli con- 
ducted Mm to several important achieveinents. He first em- 
ployed it t;o produce the electric arc, and showed tliat from 
44 ‘cells a light equal to 1170 candles canid be obtained 
with the consumption of one pound of zinc per hour. To 
measure this light he designed another instrmneiit, winch 
in various modifications lias coine into extensive use the 
grease“S|)ot photoiuetei'. In, lSa2 lie begaii to can}' out 
electrolytical decomjiositions by t].te aid of the l>attei}, 
thus foreshadowing wliat has become an important braiieh 
of chemical industry. By means of a very ingenious arrange- 
ment he obtained nmgnesium for tlie first time in the metallic 
state, and studied its chemical and physical properties, 
among other things demonstrating the ]:>rilliance and high 
actinh qualities of the flame it gives when Imrnt in air, in 
the way now familiar to every photograplier. Another, 
and perhaps the best known, of the contrivances which 
the world owes to him is the Bunsen burner. lien the 
new hiboratory was built at Heidelberg in 1855, it became 
necessary to install apparatus to supply heirt for the con- 
duct of chemical operations. Bunsen wms dissatisfied vitli 
all tlie contrivances that wan'c broiigiit to liis notice, and 
finally set himself to devise a siinpie means of burning 
ordinary coal gas ■with a. hot smokeless llame. The result 
of Ills labours was the well-known burner wliicli is now 
employed hy tlioiisaiids for all sorts of purposes. Mention 
must also be iu«Me of anotlier piece of work of a rather 
diimrent character. Travelling was one of liis favourite 
relaxations, and in 1816 he paid a visit to Iceland. ILliere 
he investigated tire pbenomemi of the geysers, the composi- 
tion of the gases coming ofi^ from tlm fumaroles, tlieir action 
on the rocks with wbicb they came into contact, tfec., and 
on his observations was founded a noteworthy contribution 
to geological theory. But the most far-reaching of his 
achievements was the elaboration, about 18o9, jointly with 
Kirchhofii of spectrum analysis, wliich has put a new 
weapon of extraordinary power into the hands both of 
chemists and astronomers. It led Ihi risen himself almost 
irmnoiliately to the isolation of two new elements of the 
alkali group, emsium and rubidium. Having nclieed 
some unknown lines in the spectra, of certain salts he was 
examining, be set to work to obtain tlu‘ substance or 
substances to wbicb tbese -wore} due. To Ibis end be 
evaporated large quantities of tbe j)iirkbeim ininenil watm*, 
a,nd it says much both for liis ]Hn severance, and powers of 
mani}nihitioTi that he. dealt with If) tons of the water to ged 
about 17 grammes of the mixed eddorides of the two 
siilxstanees, ami tliat with about one-third of lha.t qiia.utity 
of cjesium cJiloride was able to prepare tlic most important 
conq'iounds of the element and determine their cliaraeter-' 
istics, even making goniometrical mea.sureinents of their 
crystals. 

Bimseu founded no school of cliemisti'y ; that is tc» say, 
no body of chemical doctrine is associated with his name. 
Indeed, he took little or no part in discussions of points of 
theory, and, although he was conversant with the trend of 
the chemical thought of his day, be preferred to spend his 
energies in tbe collection of experimental data. One fact, 
he used to say, proiicrly proved is wmrth all the theories 
that can be invented. But as a teacher of chemistry he 
W^as almost , ■without rival, and hi.s success is sufiiciently 
attested by the scores of pujiils ■who fiockod from every 
part of the globe to study under him, and by the number 
of those pu|)ils W'ho afterwards made tlieir mark in the 
chemical ■wmrld. The secret of this success lay largely in 
the fact that' he never delegated liis ■work to assistants, but 
; was constantly present witii his pupils in the laboratory, 

■ assisting each with personal direction and advice ; ho was 
also one of the. first to appreciate the value of pmctieal 
■work to the student, and he instituted a regular practical 


course at Marburg so far back as 1840. Though alive to 
tlie importance of applied science, he considered truth 
alone to be the end of scientific I’esearch, and the example 
lie set his pupils was one of single-hearted devotion to the 
advaneement of knowledge. (h. m. e.) 

Buoy^ a. floating body employed to inai'k the navig- 
able limits of channels, tbeir fairwaiys, sunken dangers or 
isolated rocks, mined or torpedo grounds, telegraph eahles. 
or the ]:>osition of a sliip's anchor after letting go; they are 
also used for securing 
a slii]:) to in. lieu of 
anchoring. They ’I'ar j 

in size and coiistrm.'- vffjOW 

tiou fi'om a log of 

wood to mooring steel I 

buoys for liattleshipjs 

or a steel gas buoy. i > 

111 1882 a, conference /flO 

ivas held ujion a pro- 
posal to establish a 

uniform system of / / \\ 

Inioyage. Itivasunder / / \\ 

the presidency of / / \ \ 

; H.H.H. tlie duke of f j \\ 

‘ I’ldinlnirgli, and eon- I \ \ 

sisted of re|)reseT-da" / / \ \ 

rives from the various f I V ^ 

bodies interested. The , ^ i_i 

qiiestioiis of colour, | \ 

Yisil:.>ilit.y, ' sliajie, and ~ 
size were crinsidered, 

and ariy modifi.(.*ati.ous “ . — .zr — 

necessary owing to 1 

locality. Tlie eoin- 

mittee jiroposed tlie following uniform system of buoy- 
age, and it is now adopted by ■the general liglitliouse 
authorities of the United Kingdom :™-(l) The mariner 
wdiou ajiproaching the coast inu.st deteiTnine his jiositicm 

B on tlie eliart, and iiote 
tlie dii’ecfiion of tlie main 
stream of flood tide. 
(2) Tlie term ‘*star- 
l:H;>ard-harid ’hshali denote 
IT that side ■which would 

liimm the right hand of 
J3 the mariner either going 

1 with the main stream nf 

ifrni flood, OF entering a liar- 

ZHT r— s bo’ur, rh'er, or estnar}' 

/ / 1 \ from seawurd ; the term 

/ / 1 A ‘^ port-hamU’ shall denote 

j 1 \ the left liaiid of tlie 

j 1 \ mariner in the same cir- 

I j 1 \ cumstances. (3)M3uoys 

I j Ij \ \ shoiving the pointed to]> 

of a cone above water 
- ■■shall be;' called ■■■ conical^’ j 
— • (Fig;..!') and', shall always 

"■zzz — ■t)estarboard-hand buoys, 

1^^^- as above defined. 

(4) ^ Buoys showing a fiat top abo^u wmter shall be called 
can (Fig. 2), and shall al’v\^ays be port-hand buoys as above 
defined. (5) Buoys showing a domed top above waiter 
shall be called s]>herica] (Fig. 3), and shall mark the ends 
of middle grounds. (6) Buoys having a tall central 

^ In ciiiTyiitg out the ahovc sy.stem tlie Northern Lights Ooinmis- 
sioner-s have adopted a red colour for conical or starboard -hand biiojiS? 
and black cohmr for can or port-hand buoys, and this system is applic 
able to tbe whole of Scotland. 
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structure on a broad face sliall be called pillar buoys (Fig. 
4), and like all other special buoys, sucli as bell buoys, 
gas buoys, and automatic soimding buoys, shall be placed 

to mark special posh 





tions eithei’ on the 
coast or in the ap- 
proaches to iiarboiii's. 

(7) Buoys sliowiog 
only a mast above 
■water shall be called 
spar buoys ^ (Fig. 5). 

( 8 ) Starboard - liaiid 
buoys sliall always 
be [jainted in one 
colour only. (9) Port- 
hand Ijiioys sliall, 1)0 
painted of another 
characteristic colour 
either single or parti- 
colour. ( 1 0) Spherical 
bu<iys (Fig. 3) at the 
ends of middle 
grounds shall always 
be distiugiiished by 
horizontal stripes of 


white colour. (11) Surmounting beacons, such as staff and 
globe and others,- shall ahvays be j:)ainted of one dark 
colour. (12) Staff and globe (Fig. 1) shall only be used 
on starboard-hand buoys ; staff and cage (Fig. 2) on port- 
hands ; diamonds (Fig. 7) at tlie outer ends of inidclle 
grounds ; and triangles (Fig, 3) at tlie inner ends. (13) 
Buoys on the same side of a chaiineh estuary, or tideway, 
may be distinguished from each other by names, numbers, 




Fifj;. ‘k 


5. 


Fig. 5. 


or letters, and 'whero necessary l>y a staff surmounted with 
the appropriate beacon. (14) Buoys intended^ for iiicaa''- 
iijgs (Fig. 6) may lie of shaj^e or colour according to the 
discretion o,f the authority within whose jurisdiction they 
are laid, but for marking submariiai telegrapli cable.s the 
colour shall l)e green, rvith tlie tvord Telegraph painted 
thereon in white letters. 

Biiomnff and 3Iarl'lnij of irco.vb;. — (15) W reck buoys 
in the open sea, or in the a])pr(.)aclies to a harbour or 

estuary, shall be coloured 

tvord Wreck” painteii in white, letters on 
them. (If^) When possible, the buoy 
should be laid near to the side of the wreck 



next to mid-channel (17) When a wreck- 


marldiig %msalis.used, it. shall, if passible, 
have its top skies coloured greeii^ with' the . 
'■ : word ■ Wreck '■ in white ' letters' thereon, 
and shall exhibit by day, three balls on a 
■■yard'’:20 ieet; above , the' sea, .'two,: placed 
vertically at one end and one at the other, 
the single bail l^eing on the side nearest tf> 
the wreck ; in fog, bell and gong in quick aiiccos.<io)i at 
intervals not exceeding one minute (wherever practicable) ; 
by night, three -white tixed lights similarly arranged, but not 


^ Useful where fioatinj^ is eiicountered. 

® Ht Geor^jfc aii<l St Andrew croBses are principally employed to 
surmount shore beacon.?. 


the orclinary riding liglits. (18) In narrow waters or in 
rivers and harbours under the jurisdiction of local aiithori- 
tie.s, the same rules may be adopted, or, at di.scretion, 
varied as follotvs : — When a -wreck-marking vessel is xmed 
she Bliall carry a cross-yard on a. mast uith two balls by day, 
placed horizontally not less 
than 6 nor more than 12 feet 
apart, and two lights by night 
similarly placed. Wlieii a 
barge or open lx)at only is used. 




a flag or l»all may be shown in Sif^gh Cviour 


the 
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hrhQdl BlripC'.s, 

Fk. 9. 



Chegiuered 

Fi^. 10. 


fhnzonta! Stripes 
Fig. 11. 


daytime. (19) The posi- 
tion in which the marking 
vessel is placed *v^ith reference 
to the wreck shall he at the dis- 
cretion of tlie local authority 
havi ng jurisdiction. A. uniform 
system by slmpe has lieen 
adopted by the Mersey Dock 
and Harbour Board, to assist 
a inariner by niglit, aiid, in addition, where pracdrcable, a 
uniform colour ; the fairway buoys aia? specially marked 
by letter, shape, and colour. British India has ]>ractieally 
ado]jted the British system. United States and Canada have 
the same uniform system ; in the majority of European 
maritime countries and Chi.na wmious uniform systems have 
been, ado]-)ted. In Nor way and Eussia the compass system 
is used, tlie shape, colour, and surmouiitings of the buoys 
indicating the compass bearing of the danger from the 
buoy; this method is followed in the open sea by Sweden. 
All mternatioiial. uniform system of buoyage, although 
(lesirable, app^.'ars im-})ra(dicable. (leriiiany employs 5'ellow 
buoys to mark lioundai'ies of quarantine statioris, ’’Tlie 
(j-uestion of sha]>c rc/wo? colour, 'irrespective of size, is a 
disputed (me ; the shapr is a better guide at night and 
(aloiir in tiic daytiimo All inaihing's (Figs, 8, Ij, 10, and 
i i) should be subordinate tn the 'main colour of the biioy ; 
1 li(m’;oyi!ig baokgroinuls and atmos]»h,eri(! conditions render 
flu,* (|iU!stiou a coiupho; nme Trituly llorise buoys are 
divided into lh'(^ (;iass,(>s, tln-ir nsc* dopemiing on wiiether 
the spot 1-(.> be marked is in tin? <p(‘n sr'a,, or in an otlna- 
wise cxpost,Mi. position, or is in a sheltt-rcal huiBcjur, or 
according to the depth of -water and w(?ig]it of mooring-S 
oi‘ the importance of tin*, djinger. Bu.oys arc n'K?nred 
with specially tested caldes (sec ik\BLi!:) ; the eye at 

the base fff the buoy 



Fig.' 12* 


is of wrouglit ' iron to 
pi-event it l>e(X>ming 
*^A*e.e?(:ly,'' V- and ' the;; cable 
is Secured to , blocks (see 
Ayuboo:) or miishroon'i 
a, ml loi'K aj.‘cord i i']g, to tlie 
natrire. eff tlu", groimd. , 
Trinity House buoys 'aro-,''; 
built <if steel, \vitli; btilk-.' : 
heads to lessen the risk 
of tlmir sinking'' ::.d:yv^^ 
collfeioii 5 \.and yvith .'the ■; 
Exception : of: 'bell buoys,;:: 
do not (contain water 
ballast. Bi 1878 gas 

■ oceulting'dighta;' td' 10 ■ 
introduced,,- ' ' ' ''ISf S ' , ; M.r,' ' :'d}.; ■■ 


candle power, were 
Matthews, " engineer-m- chief: to '■■the ''Trinity,; eorp(>mtion, 
devek^ped" ,the present' ■design- '( 1 901) (Fig.; 12).:, ; 'It :;is : of 


Ateel.,;the :I,owar)plates,/bemg ; f din,';aud;thcuippcrc;-'^^^^^ 


in thickness, tlius adding to the buoy'.s sbibility. The Inioy 
■h:bhls:; ,3'80'’:-,ctihic, leet; ’.ofi'-gas, ..pid' exhibits ;,ab'' beduitihg ; 
light for 2533 hours, 10 feet a!>ovo the sea, ami is visible 8 







zinc battery which is known by his name, and which con- 
ducted him to several important achievements. He first em- 
ployed it to produce the electric arc, and showed that iTOin 
44 cells a light equal to 1170 candles could be obtaiMd 
with the eousuniptioii of one pound of zinc per hour. To 
measure this light he designed another instrument, which 
in various modifications has come into extensive use — tire 
grease-spot photometer. In lSd2 he began to carry out 
electro! ytical deco in] positions by the aid of the battery, 
thus foreshadowing wiiat has bec(:>me an important Inunch 
of chemical industry. By means of a very ingenious arrange- 
ment he obtained magnesiuin foi' the lii’st- time in the metallic 
state, and studied its chemical and ])liysical properties, 
among other things demonstrating the brilliance and high 
s,ctinic qualities of the fla,me it gives wiien burnt in air, in 
the way now familiar to every photographer. Another, 
and perhaprs tlie best knowm, of the contrivances which 
the Vf orld owes to him is tlie Biinsea ’I'lurner. When the 
new laboratory was built at Heidelberg in 1855, it became 
necessary to install apparatus to supply lieat for the con- 
duct of chemical operations, Bunsen wnis dissatisfied with 
all the contrivances tliat -were brouglit to Iris notice, and 
finally set himself to devise a simple means of burning 
ordinary coal gas with a hot smokeless liaiiie. The result 
of Ids iaboiars rvas the rrell-knowm, burner whicdi is no-w 
employed by tliousands for all sorts of purposes. i^Iention 
must also be nm.de of another piece of work of a rather 
different character. Travelling was one of liis favourite 
relaxations, and in 1846 he paid a visit to Iceland. There 
lie in vestigated the ] thenomena of the geysers, the coin];>osi- 
tion of the gases coming off from the f umaroles, their action 
on the rocks with which they came into contact, lire., and 
on his observations ws-s founded a noteworthy contribution 
to gecdogical tlieory. But the most far-reacliing of his 
achievements was the elaboration, about 1859, jointly with 
Kirchhof^ of spectrum analysis, whieli has put a new 
weapon of extraordinary power into the hands both of 
chemists and astronomers. It led Bunsen himself aliuost 
immediately to the isolation of tvro new elements of the 
alkali; group, emsium and rubidium. Having noticed 
some unknown lines in the spectra of certain salts he was 
examining, lie set to wa.:)rk to obtain the substance or 
substances to whicli these wure due. To this end lie 
evaporated large quantities of the Hfirkheirn mineral water, 
and it says much both for his perseverance and powers of 
manipulation that he dealt with 40 tons of the wuter to get 
about 17 grammes of the mixed chlorides of the twy> 
substances, and tliat with about one-third of that quantity 
of cresiurn chloride wms able to pre]kave the mo.st important 
com])ounds of the element and deteiiniiie their character- 
istics, even making gonionietricai measurements of their 
crystals, . 

Bunsen founded no school of clieinistry ; that is to say, 
no body of chemical doctrine is associated with his name. 
Indeed, he took little or no part in di.seussions of points of 
tlieory, and, although he wus conversant witli the trend of 
the chemical thought of bis day, he preferred to spend his 
energies in the collection of experimental data. One fact, 
lie iiised to say, properly pi:oved is wunth all the theories 
that can be invented. But as a teacher of chemistry he 
was almost without rival, and his success is sufficiently 
attested by the scorevs of pupil'J wlio fioclced from e\'ery 
part of the globe to study under him, and by the number 
of .those pupils who afterw-ards made their mark in tki 
chemical -world. The secret of thi.s success lay largely in 
the fa,ct that he never delegated his work to assistants, but 
. was constantly present wltli his pupils in the laboratory, 
/ assisting- each with .personal direction and advice ; he wus 
also one of . the first to appreciate the value of practical 
work to the student, and he instituted a regular practical 


course at Alarbiirg so far back as 1840. Though alive to 
tlie importance of applied science, he considered truth 
alone to be the end of scientific research, and the exam|>le 
he set his pupils was one of single-hearted devotion to the 
advancement of knowledge, (h. m. k.) 

a. floating body employed to mark the navig- 
able limits of channels, tlieir fairways, sunken dangers or 
isola.ted rocks, mined or torpedo grounds, telegraph cables, 
or the position of a ship's anchor after letting go ; tliey are 
also used fo:r secui'ing 
a ship to in lieu of 
anchoring. They vary 
in size and construc- 
tion from, a log of 
wuod to mooring steevl 
buoys for battleshi])S 
or a steel gas buoy. 

In 1882 a conference 
was held upon a pro- 
posal to establish a 
uniform system of 
buoyage. It wus under 
the ])residencv of 
H.E.H. the duke of 
lildinburgli, and con- 
sisted of representa- 
tives from the various 
bodies interested. The 
questions of colour, 
visibility, shajje, and - 
size were considered, - 
and any modifications 
necessary owing to 
The com- 



mittee proposed the foil owing uniform, system of buoy- 
age, and it is now adopted by the general lightliouse 
authorities of the United Kingdom: — (1) The mariner 
wlieii approaching the coast must determine his position 

on the cliart and note 
the direction of the inain 
stream of flood tide. 
(2) The term ‘^star- 
lioard-liand '' shall denote 
that side which, wunld 
be on the right hand of 
the mariner either going 
with the main stream of 
flood, or entering a har- 
Imur, river, or estuary 
from seawmrd ; the term 
‘ ‘ port-ha.nd '' shall denote 
the left hand of the 
loariner in the same cir- 
cumstances. (3) ^ Buoys 
showing tlie poin ted top 
of a cone above waiter 
shall be called conical^ ^ 
(Fig. 1) and shall always"- 
be starboarcl-hand buoys, 
as above defined. 
(4) ^ Buoys showing a flat top above water shall be called 

can (Fig. 2), and shall ahvays be port-hand buoys as above 
defined. (5) Buoys showing a domed top above water 
shall be called spherical (Fig. 3), and shall mark the ends 
of middle grounds. (6) Buoys having a tall central 



Fig. 2. 


^ li3 CiUTviiig out tbe above system the Northern Lights Ooirunis- 
sioners liave adopted a rod colour for conical or starboard -hand buoys, 
ami blach colour for can or port-luiiid buoys, and this system is applic- 
able to tVie w'liole of Scotland. 
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stroetlire a broad face sliall. l;>e called pillar buoys (Fig. 
4)j and like all other special buoys, such as bell buoys, 
gas ImoTs, and automatic sounding buoys, shall be placed 
^ to mark special posi- 

tioiis eitlier on the 
//A i!b\ coast or in the ap- 

/ m \ I I proaclies to liarboiirs. 

(7) Buoys showing 
Tj only a mast above 

|| ^vater shall be called 

It spar buoys ^ (Fig. 5). 

^W% (B) Starboard » hand 

]:moYs shall always 
be ]>ainted in one 
/ / \ \ colour only. (9) Porb 

I I I I hand buoys shall be 

I I I painted of another 

\ \ / / characteristic colour 

) ‘-yr- ^ either single or parti- 

— colour. (i()) Spherical 

buoys (Fig, 3) at the 
^ ~ euds of middle 

7 ~ grounds shall always 

be distiuguished by 
horizontal stripes of 
white colour. (11) Surmouiiting beacons, such as staff and 
globe and others,- shall abvays be painted of one dark 
colour. (12) Staff* and globe (Fig. 1) shall only be used 
on starboard-hand buoys ; staff* and cage (Fig. 2) on port- 
hands : diamonds (Fig. 7) at the outer ends of iiiiddle 
grounds : and tiiangles (Fig. 3) at the inner ends. (13) 
Buoys on the same side of a channel, estuary, or tideway, 
may l;)e distinguished from each other by names, numbers, 




or letters, and where necessary by a staff surmounted with 
the appropriate beacon. (Id) Buoys intended ^ for moor- 
ings (Fig. 6) may be of shape or colour according to the 
discretion of tlie authority within whose jurisdiction they 
are laid, but for inarkkig submarine telegraph cables the, 
colour shall be green, with the word * -Telegraph ^’ painted 
thereon in white letters. 

rkiovifaj and MarMiig of' llb’Ce/os\-— (15) buoys 

in the open sea, or in the appixiaches to a harbour or 
estuary, sliall be coloured green, with the 
word WrecJc ” painted in white letters on 
them. (16) When possible, the buoy 
/A I t|^ should be hiid near to the side of the wreck 
, next to mid -channel. (17) kl'hen a wTcck- 
marking vessel is used, it shall, if possible, 
W have its top sides coloured green, with the 

WTuxl “Wreck-' in white letters thereon, 
s=i and shall exhibit by day, three balls on a 

i yard 20 feet above the sea, two placed 

7. vertically at one end and one at the other, 

the single ball being on the side nearest to 
the wreck ; in fog, bell and gong in quick succession at 
intervals not exceeding one minute (wdierever practicable) ; 
by night, three white fixed lights similaiiy arranged, but not 

^ Useful where floating iee is eneomitered. , i + 

St George and St Andrew crosses are principally employed to 
surmount shore beacons. 


the orcliiiary riding lights, (18) In narrow waters or in 
rivers and harbours under the jurisdiction of local authori- 
ties, the same rules may be adopted, or, at discretion, 
varied as follows : — When a wreck-marking vessel is used 
she shall carry a cross-yard on a mast with two balls by kky, 
placed horizontally not less 
than 6 nor more than 12 feet 

apart, and two lights by night /i W 

similarly placed. When a 

barge or open boat only is used, 

a iiag or ball niay be sliown in Colour hdmi Skfpss^ 

the daytime. (19) The posi- Fig. 8. Fig. 9. 

tioji iji which the marking 
vessel is pslaced with reference A 
to the wreck shall be at the dis- 

cretion of the local authority k:l ■id- 

having jurisdiction. A uniform ~ 

•system by .shape has been Stripes 

adopted by the Mersey Dock .. r* 

and Harbour Board, to assist 

a mariner by night, and, in addition, where practicable, a- 
uuifonn colour ; the fairway buoys are spc^cially marked 
by letter, shape, and colour. British India has practically 
adopted the British system. United States and Canada liavu- 
the same uniform system ; in the luajority of European 
maritime countries and China various uniform systems have 
been adopted. In Horway and Biissia the coinpuiss system 
is used, the shape, colour, and surnioun tings of the buoys 
indicating the compass hearing of the danger from tlie 
buoy; this method is followed in the open sea by >Sweden. 
An international uniform systeni of buoyage, althougli 
desirable, appears impracticable. Geianany employs yellow 
buoys to mark boundaries of quarantine stations. Tiie 
question of shape versus colour, irrespective of size, Isa 
disputed one ; the shape is a better guide , at night and 
colour in the daytime. All markings ( Ikgs. 8, 9, 10, and 
11) should 1)6 subordinate to tlie inain colour of the )ynoy ; 
the varying backgi'ounds and atiiiosplieric {conditions render 
the question a complex one. Trinity H.ouse buoys are 
divided into tive classes, their use deptmding on wdietlier 
the spot t;() be .marked is in the open s(ia, nr in an. other- 
wise exposed position, or is in a sheltered harbour, or : 
according to the depth of water and weiglit Of moorings, 
or the importance of the danger. Buoys are moored 
with specially tested cables (see Cable); the eye at. 

the base of .the buoy 
pS is of wrought' iron . to. 

prevent it becoming 
■ “reedy,” and the- cable' ' 

MM I secured to blocks (see 

im/llll A.NCHO.R) or mushroom 

anchors according to the 

llrill I ulunl nature of the - ground. ■ 

ml-U g jyNHllI Trinity House buoys are 

built of 3tee.l, vrith biilk- 
1 ^ heads to losstcn^tlie risk 

■■ ■ do . -not ■ contain; water ' 

■ ,v ballast. In ■, 1878 .gas, 

■■■ W” buoys, .with . fixed- ' and - 

. occulting lights of 10 

caudle })o^ver, ivere introduced. In 1896 Mv T. 
Matthew^s, engineer- in- cliief to the Trinity corporation, 
developed the present design (1901) (Fig. 12). It is of 
steel, the lower plates being g- in. and the upper in. 
in thickness, thus adding to the buoy's stability. The buoy 
holds 380 cubic feet of gas, and exhibits an occulting 
ikdit for 2533 hours, 10 feet above, the sea, and is visible 8 
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indicatiiM valves, 
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miles, Avith an intensity of 50 candles. The light occults 
every ten seconds, seven seconds’ visibility and three 
seconds’ obscuration, the occultations being actuated by 
a doulde valve arraiigeTuent, In the body of the apparatus 
there is a gas chain I^er having sufficient capacity, in the 
case of an occulting liglit, for niaintain- 
.S ing the flame in action for seven 

IS seconds, and by means of a by-pass a 

remains alight in the centre of the 
_ burner. During the period of three I 

seconds’ davkness the gas ehamber is i 
re-eliarged, and at the end of that ; 
/ _ period is again opened to the main 

_ burner by a tripping arrangement of 

_ the valve, and remains in action seven 

seconds. Tlie gas chamber of the buoy, 
J charged to hve atmospheres, is re- 

Fi". 13. plenished from a steamer fitted with, a 
pump and transport leeeivers carrying 
indicating valves, the receivers being charged to ten atmo- 
spheres. Practically no inconvenience has resulted from 
saline or other deposit, the glazing (glass) of the lanternbeing | 
thorouglily cleaned when re-charging the buoy. Electric 
light is exhibited from some buoys in the United States. 
.In England an automatic electric buoy has been suggested, 
worked by the motion of the waves, which cause a stream 
of water to act on a turbine connected with a dynamo 
generating electricity, but at present gas is preferred by 
Pritiah authorities as an illiiminant. Boat-shaped buoys 
are occasionaily used for earr 3 dng a light or bell. The Cour- 
tenay whistling buoy (Fig. 1 3 ) is actuated by the uiidulatirig 
movement of the waves. A hollow cylinder extends from 
the lower paid of the buoy to below the movement of the 
waves, ensuring the venter inside keeping at mean level, 
whilst the buoy foliow^s the movementB of the waves. By 
a special apparatus the compressed air is forced through 
the whistle at the top of the buoy, and is replenished by 
two tul)es at the upper part of the buoy. It is fitted with 
a rudder and secured in the usual manner. Automatic 
buoys eamiot be relied on, in calm days with, a smooth sea. 
The nun Imoy (Fig. 1 4) for indicating the po.sition of an 
anchor after letting go, is secured to 
the crown of the anchor by a buoy 
rope. It is usually made of galvanized M 

. iron, and consists of two , cones joined 
together at the base and is painted red 
for the poid anchor and green for the ^ 
starboard. A mooring buoy (Fig^^ 6) R i 

for a battleship is built of steel in four 1 1 I 

watertight eompartments, and has ff . | 

sufficient buoyancy to keep afloat * 

should a compartment be pierced ; ‘*' 

they are 13 ft. long witli a dianietor of 61- ft. The 
inoorir.ig cable (bridle) passes through a watertight 16 in, 
trunk pipe, built vertically in tlie centre of the buoy, and 
is secured to a “rocking shackle” on the upper surface 
of the buoy. Large mooring buoys are usually protected 
by horizontal wooden battens and are fitted -with life 
chains, ' (j. w, i>.) 

ByranOg a town of the province of Yeuice, Yenatia, 
Italy, on an island in the lagoon, 7 miles K.E. from Yenice. 
The men are engaged in fisliiag, extracting salt, and making 
gondolas, whilst the women devote their time to lace- 
, making. Population of island (1899), 4500. 

. one of the four interior towns of Leyte, 

'Philippine Islands, in latitude 10'' 9' N. Its most 'im- 
portant export is hemp. Woven fabrics are jnoduced by 
the women in' some quantity. The language is Yisayan, - 
Population^ ^1,000. ' . , 


Burcichardt^ Jakob (1818-1897), Swiss winter, 
was born at Basel, 25tli May 1818, He devoted himself 
to the study of iiistory and of art, and was .succes.sively 
professor at Basel, at 2hirich, and at Basel again. Hi's 
first 'work of importance was published in 1842, and 
treated of the wurks of art in F’lemisli cities. In 1853 lie 
produced The Age of Constmitms the Greaf a valuable 
study of the decay of ancient civilization. In 1855 ap- 
peared liis Cicerone^ a guide to ol^ects of art and archi- 
tecture in Italy whicli, ]:)y revision in numerous successive 
editions, has bectome inclispensalile to the msthetic tra,veller. 
Tills labour i.iatiira]ly directed Burckliardt’s attention to 
the renaissance, and he WTote l^he (Jvltivre of the limah- 
m/nee^ I860; and The Ilistorg of the Henaisswnce^ 1867. 
His latter years were principally devoted to the elabora- 
tion of his wi'itings. He died iit Basel, Sth August 1897. 

BMrciett«G@uttSg Angela Qeerginap 

Baroness (1814 ), British philanthropist, was born 

25th April 1814, being the youngest daughter of Sir 
Francis Burdett, Bart., so famous in the early part of the 
19 til century as Liberal member for lYestininster, and 
grand-daughter of Mr Thomas Coiitts, the no less celebrated 
banker. Inheriting in 1837 a vast fortune from her 
grandfather, Lady Burdett-Coutts (who was raised to the 
peerage as a baroness in 1871), has devoted her life to 
works of public and private charity and beneficence. It 
has been her especial aim to benefit the woiking classes in 
ways involving iio loss of independence or self-respect in 
the recipients of her bounty. She ha.s sent destitute boys 
iiito the navy and inereautile service ; pi’ovided means for 
tlie struggling to emigrate, and insured them a fair start 
in the eoloiiies ; created or restored fisheries on tlie Irisli 
coast; founded and maintained schools, industrial and 
otherwise ; erected and administered model dwellings, and 
established markets for the poor. She has been no less 
active in. tlie promotion of inoi*al reform by tlie foundation 
of refuges and reformatories for the criminal and abandoned 
of both sexes. She has endowed three colonial bishopries, 
built and endo wed several clmrclies ; her bounty has 
relieved the distresses of Bulgarian refugees ; her helpiiig 
hand has been stretched out to tlie Dyaks of Borneo and 
the aborigines of South Aiistraiia; and she has been 
indefatigable in lending her aid to support home and 
foreign church missions, and schemes for extending British 
eivilization in tropical countries, and for developing the 
co.loniai estates of the British, Empire. In 1881 she 
married Mr William Lehman Ashmead Bartlett, M.P. for 
Westmin.ster since 18S5, who assumed his wife’s name by 
royal license. 


Byrdon-Sandersorii . Sir John S wit® 

Barx. (1828-—----), English physiologist, was born at 
Jesniond, near Newcastle, on 21st December 1828, and 
received his medical education at the university of Edin- 
burgJi. In 1856 he became medical officer of health for 
Paddington, and four years later physician to the Middlesex 
and the Brompton Consumption Hospitals. IVhen diph- 
theria appeared in England in 1858 lie wus sent to in- 
vestigate the disease at the difierent points of outbreali, and 
in subsequent years he carried out a number of similar 
inquiries, on the cattle plague and on cholera in 1866. 
He became first pulncipal of the Brown Institution at 
Lambeth in 1871, and three ^'Cars afterwards succeeded 
Sharpey in the Jodrell professorship of physiology at 
IJiuvers-ity College, London. "When the Wlxynfieto chair 
of physiology -was established at Oxford in 1883, he w^as 
chosen to be its first occupant, and immediately found 
himself the object of a furious anti-vivisectionist agitation. 
The proposal that the university should spend £10,000 in 
providing him with a suitable laboratory, lecture-roornsj 
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etc., ill wliicli to carry on his work, was strongiy opposed, 
by some on grounds of economy, Imt largely because lie 
was an upliolder of the usefulness and necessity of experi- 
ments upon aninials. It was, liowever, carried by a small 
inajority (88 to 85), and in tlie same year the Eoyal Society 
awarded liirn a iloyal medal in recognition, not only of his 
researches on the electrical phenomena exluliited by plants, 
and on the relations of miinite organisms to disease, but 
also of the sei'vices lie hail rendered to jiliysiology and 
pathology, and of his eiforts to promote the study of those 
sciences in Great Britain. But Lis opponents at Oxford 
were not silenced by this adverse rote, and in 1885, after 
iiminavailing effort in the prei^edi ng year, they had a third 
chance, Convocation being asked to vote <£500 a year for 
three year's for tlie purjioses of the laboratory, which was 
then approaching completion. This proposal was fought 
with the utmost bitterness, and long circulars were issued 
by both sides, the signatories to that of the anti- ; 
vivisectioriists including Freeman, Buskin, and Bishop 
Cii’ackarness of Oxford. Ultimately, in one of the most 
disorderl}^ meetings of Convocation ever Iviiown, tlie money 
was granted by 112 to 241 votes, and the Oxford. Medical 
School, for which Biird on- Sanderson has done so much, 
was saved from uselessness. In 1885 lie was appointecl 
regius professor of medicine at Oxfoid, and in 1899 he 
was ci'eated a baronet. His attainments, both in biology 
and medicine, have lirought him many honours. He has 
delivered the Choonian lectures of the Royal Society, lias 
Iseeii Harveian orator of the Royal College of Pliysiciaivs 
(1878), has acted as ]:>resident of the British Association 
(1898), and has served on three royal commissions^ — : 
Hos|>itals (1883), Tuberculosis (1890), and University for 
London (1892-9L). 


or IlriEDWAN, a town of British India,, 
in Bengal, which gives its name to a district and to a divi- 
sion. . It is situated in 23'" 1.4' H. lat. and 87" 54' E. long., 
and has a station on tlie East Indian railway, 07 miles 
KW. from Calcutta. It had a population in 1891 of 
34,777. Tlie town owes its importance to the residence 
of the Maliaraja of Btirdwan, tlm premier nobleman of 
Lower Bengal, with a rent-roll of Rs.46, 68, 233. The 
palace i,s built and furnished after European ;fashion, and 
the grounds include a fine menagerie. A college, entirely 
supported by the estate, at an annual cost of Rs.8546, 
was attended in 1896-97 by 274 studentB. A good water- 
supply is derived from the river .Banka, There are four 
printing-presses, one: of which issues a vernaeular news- 
papei-. The town also contains a pufolicLlibrai^^^ 

The district of B'01 i:dwak lies along the right bank of 
the river Bhagirathi or Hliogliiy. It has an area of 2697 
square miles. Population (1881), 1 , 3945220 ; (1891), 
1,391,834, showing a slight decrease due to the pre- 
valence of endemic fever; average density, 516 persons 
per square mile. Classified according to religion, HindiiB 
numbered 1,117,743; Mali ommedans, 267,224 ; abori- 
gines, 5459 ; Christians, 1408, of whom 657 were Euro- 
peans. In 1901 the population was 1,534,113, showing 
an increase of 10 per cent. The land reTcnue and rates 
in 1897-98 were Rs.32,92,843 ; the number of police 
was 624; .in 1896-97 the number of bo^'S at school was 
44,549, being 43-4 per cent, of the male population of 
school-going age; the registered death-rate in 1897 was 
30 per tiiousaiid. There are 11 indigo factories. The 
district sutibrod from drought in 1896-97. The .Eden 
canal, 20 miles long, has been constructed for irrigation. 
The weav,lng of silk is the chief native industry. As 
regards European industries, Biivdwan takes the first place- 
in Bengal. It contains the great coal-field of Eaniganj, 
mth 87 mines great and small, employing more than 


30,000 men, women, and children, with an output of 
more than tliree million tons. The Barrakur ironworks 
produce pig-iron, wliicli is i-eported to he as good as that 
of Middlesborough. During 1897-98 the total outqmt was 
19,719 tons. The value of the iron sold was Es. 12,34,080, 
being nearly threefold that of two years previously. Apai*t 
from Burdwan town and Eaniganj, tlie chief places are tlje 
river-marts of Katwa and Kalna. The East Indian inilway 
lias twm lines ninnhig through, tlie district, with sixteen 
stations. 

The division of Buruwak comprises the six districts of 
Burdwan, Birblmm, Baulxiira-, jdidnapore, Hooghly, and 
Howrali, with a total area of 13,956 square miles, and a 
population in 1891 of 7,688,818, being an average density 
of 550 persons per scpiare mile ; tlie land Teveuue and. 
rates were Es.90,30,964 ; tlie number of jiolice was 3628, 
being one policeman to every 3*8 square miles of area and 
to every 2126 of population. In 1896-97 the number of 
schools was 11,380, attended by 316,699 pupils, of whom 
18,484 were girls. 


BUf’g’aSg capital of a department in. Buigaria, and an 
important seaport, situated on a promontory on the Gulf 
of Burgas, 76 miles H.E. of Adrianople. .For some time 
it threatened to rival Varna as the chief port of Bulgaria, 
but notwithstanding the completion by the des 

of a splendid harbour in 1900, vUtii a capacious 
quay, afibrcliiig access to ves.sei8 of deep draught, the port 
may even decline in importance ; the sudden cbaiige in 
its prospects being due partly to the recent cession of the 
Yamboh-Saramberg line to the Orient company, whose aim 
is to draw the trade to Dedeagatch and Co],istantinople 5 
and partly to the opening of the Sofia-Yarna line, wEicIi 
tends to attract a portion of the import trade to Sofia. 
The number of vessels that entered the port in 1897 was 
519 of 569,432 tons, the number in 1899 being 599 of 
356,192 tons. Tlie value of the imports in 1.899 was 
£21:8, 600 and of the exports £200,500. The population 
is about 12,000. 


Byrg^erSg Tli^mas Fraincois ( 1834 - 1881 ), 

President of tlie Transvaal Republic, ms l:)orn 15th April 
1834, and ms sent to be educated at ■ Utrecht, where he ^ 
took the degree of Doctor of Tlieology. On his return to 
South Africa he wa,s ordained iiimister of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, and stationed at Hanover in Cape 
Colony, where he exercised his ministrations for eight 
years. In 1862 his preaching attracted, attention, and 
two years later an ecclesiastical tribunal suspended him 
for heretical opinions. He appealed, howeven to the 
Colonial Goverjiment which had appointed him,: and 
obtained judgment in liis favouiy whieli was supported by 
the Privy Council of England oh ccainter-appeal in 1865. 
On the resignation of Pretorius, on Ist July 1S72, he was 
elected PreBid(?nt by tlm Tiuuavaal Boers, and in IS 73 lie 
endeavoured to persuade Moiitsioa to agree to an iteration 
in the boundary of the Barolong territo.iy as fixed by tlie 
Keate a, ward, but failed. In 1875 Burgers, leaving the 
Transvaal in cdiarge of Acting-President Joubert, went to 
Europe .mainly to |iroii.ioto the .Delagoa .Ba-y railway' 
scheme. Mter .meeting with refusals in London lie 
managed to raise £90,000 in Holland, and boiiglit a 
quantity of railw-ay plant, which on its arrival at; Dolagoa 
Bay w-^ivs mortgaged to pay frcigl.it, and this, so far as 
.Burgers was concerned, was the end of the matter. In 
June 1876 lie induced the Road to declare 'war against 
>Secocoeni. The (jampaign was unsuccessful, and wit,h its 
failure the republic collapsed, and the Transvaal ^vas 
ai'me.xed to Great Britain, 12tli April 1877. Mr Biirgens 
accepte<i a piensiori from tlie British Government, and 
settled down to farming in Hanover. He died at Rich- 
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inond, South Africa, on 9t}i Decejnber 1S81, and in tlie 
following year a volume of short stories, Tooneelen uit ons 
dorj)j originally written hy him for the Cape Volhshlad^ 
was pnblislaed at the Hague for the benefit of his faniii 3 \ 

A patriot, a tliieiit spealier both in Dutch and in English, 
and possessed of unbounded energy, the failure of Burgers 
was due to his fondness for large visionary plans, wliieli 
he attempted to carry out with insufficient means. 

Burg'ong sJohn Wiiiiarti (18l;3H888), British 
divine, was born at Smyrna, 21st August 1813, and was 
the son of a Turkey merchant, who was also a skilled 
numismatist, and afterwards l;)ccaine an assistant in tlie 
Antiquities Department of the British Aluseuni. His 
mother was a Greek. In deference to Ms father^s wisli 
lie resigned his preference for a life of study and entered 
his father’s conn ting-house. In 1841, liowever, the elder 
Burgoii Was compelled to relinquish business, and his son 
was then enabled to give free course to his inclinations. 
In that same year he entered at Oxford. He afterwards 
gained the ilsewdigate Prize Poem, and took his degree in 
1845. Aniong those who had inlliienced Ins life up to 
this time were his brother-in-law, Henry John Eose, the 
well-known scholar and theologian, not, however, to be 
confounded with his brothei’, Hugh James Bose, who was 
conspicuous in the movement which liacl culminated in the 
TmcU for the Tiims. Bnrgon made Oxford his head- 
quarters, wliile holding a living at some di>stance. In 1863 
he was made vicar at St. Mary’s. He had previously visited 
Home and the East, and conunenced his characteristic 
literary career. In 1860 appeared the famous Mssriys a/nd 
Mevieii% w-hich Bnrgon vdiemeiitly attacked in a series of 
sermons afterwards piMlished. In 1 869 he protested agmnst 
the elevation of Dr. Temple to the see of Exeter, on the 
ground of his liaving contributed to Essm/B and Eeviews; 
In 1871 he piililislied an able and learned defence of the 
genuineness of the twelve last verses of St. Mark’s Gospel. 
In 1871 he commenced his attacks on the proposal for a 
new lectioiniry for the Church of Plugland, based to a 
great extent upon his olvjections to the principles for 
determining the authority of MvS. readings adopted by 
IPestcott and Plort, which he assailed in a memorable 
article in the Qnartm'ly Bevieiv for 1881, This, with his 
other articles, was reprinted in 1884 under the title of 
His biographical essays on Dean 
Oifansel and others were also collected, and p)ublishe(l 
under the title of Ttvelve Good a highly entertaining 
book. Protests against the inclusion of Dr. Vance Smith, 
among the Bevisers, against the noinination of Dean 
Stanley to be .select preacher in the University of Oxford, 
•and against the address in favour of toleration in the 
matter of ritual, followed in succession. In 1875 Bnrgon 
was made D(‘an of Chichester. He died on the 4tli August 
1888. His life was -written hy P)ean Goiilburn, Vehement 
and almost ])a.ssioiiate in his convictions, Bnrgon neverthe- 
less possessed a -warm and kindly heart. 4V}iile the 
strength of his language not unfrequently caused irritation, 
it did not make him a single enemy, and his decided 
religious o}miions, his profound erudition, Ms energy and 
courage, secured for him many friends. He may ])e 
described as a High Churchman of the ty]3{3 prevalent 
lief ore the rise of the Tractarian Bchool. His extensive 
'colleetiofi of transcripts from the Greek Bathers, illustrating 
■;the text of the Mew Testament, was bequeathed to the 
British Museum. (,j. 

Bufg'OSj a province iirtlie north of Spain, including 
■ the distant county of Trevino, lying between Aiava and 
Kavarm. The population, was 332,461 in 187‘75 338,551 
in 1887, and 340,001 in 1897, on an area of 5651 square 
miles. The province is divided into 12 administrative 
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districts ajid 512 parislies. There has been for nia-Dy 
years an excess of births over deaths, and the relatively 
small increase of population is attributed to emigration 
of the inhabitants to other parts of Spain. The northern 
and north-eastern districts are mountainous, and the 
central and southern form part of the vast and elevated 
plateau of Old Castile. Eastwards are the highest peaks 
of the province, with the Cerro de San Millan, 6995 feet 
high. Two ranges of mountains, running east and -west of 
IMncorbo, leave a gap through which run the railway and 
roads connecting Castile with the valley of the Ebro, at a 
place tliat has oft been called the ^Mron Gates of Castile,’' 
as a handful of men could hold the Pancorbo pass against 
an army. South of this spot begins the plateau, generall\^ 
covered with snow in winter, s^vept by such cold winds 
tliat Burgos is considered, vdth Soria and Segovia, one of 
the coldest regions of the peninsula. As but little rain 
falls in summer in this province, the soil is poor, and most 
of it is devoted to the rearing of flocks ; agriculture tluives 
only in some valleys, especially that of the Ebro. This 
river runs eastwards through the province for 62 miles, 
but is not navigable, The river Douro, too, enters the 
in’ovince, running W.M.W, for 37 miles, witli less water tlmn 
the Ebro ; it also is unnavigable in its ujiper valley. Tlie 
province has other important streams, the Pisuerga flow- 
ing south towards Paleneia and Yalladolid, and the 
Arlanzon, which flows in Burgos territory for over 75 
miles. T.he variations of temperature are great, as from 
9° to 20'’ of frost have f3.’equently been recorded in winter, 
wliile the mean summer tempemture is 64'’ (Fahrenheit). 
There are few industries worth ineiitioning ; the chief 
features in tliis connexion are potteries, stone quarries, 
tanneries, and factories for the manufacture of linen and 
cotton of the coarsest description. The ancient cloth and 
woollen indiistr.ies 3 for wdiich Burgos Was famous in days 
gone by, have almost disappeared. But the province is 
one of the richest in live stock, containing 736,730 head 
ill all. This total includes 14,808 horses, 17,557 innles, 
25,838 asses, 69,323 cattle, 51.4,747 sheep, 61,493 goats, 
and 32,964 pigs. 480,860 acres are devoted to the 
culture of wheat ; 72,177 to barley, rye, and oats : 11,375 
to pod fruits ; 95,000 acres to vineyards. Only 10 niineB 
are at work ; 152 are registered as unproductive. Among 
the former are 2 coal mines, 1 kaolin, and 7 salt. Lack 
of qproper laihvays, and even of good roads, is the principal 
drawliack to the development of the mining interests. 
Some extensions have been made of late years in the- niil- 
way system, but there are in all only 125 miles of lines in 
the province ; 82 of these belong to tire inain northern 
line going from 3^Lidr,id to the Fj\mch frontiei’, and 25 to 

' tlie direct line betwcou Ariza and Yalladolid. 

I ByrgOSg capital of the above pi'oviuce, 226 miles 
north of Madrid by rail. Population in 1897, 31,744. 
The to-wn has not been much altered. A few streets in 
the new' part have been eiubeliished, and some oflicial 
build.i.ngs, the residences of the governor, the town hall, 
clubs, and theatre have been improved. It is still a great 
mart for agriculture, but its local industries have decayed, 
especially the manufacture of linen and woollen stuffs ; 
paper and leather goods, on the contrai'y, are exported in 
considerable quantities. 

By rial By rial Aets«— The main lines of 

the law of burial in England may he stated very shoidly. 
Every person has the right to be buried in the churchyard 
or burial ground of the parish wiiere he dies, wflth the 
exception of executed felons, who are buried in the pre- 
cincts of tlie prison or in a place appointed by the Home 
Office, At common law the person under whose roof a 
death takes place has a duty to provide for the body being 
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carried to the grave decently covered ; and the executors 
or legal representatives of the deceased are bound to bury 
or dispose of the body in. a manner becoming the estate of 
tiie deceased, according to their discretion, and they are 
not bound to fulfil the wishes he may have expressed in 
this respect. The disposal must be such as will not expose 
the body to violation, or offend the feelings or endanger 
the health of the living ; and cremation under proper re-, 
strictions is allowalde. ].n the case of paupers dying in 
a parisli house, or sliipwreeked persons whose bodies are 
cast ashore, the overseers or guardians are responsible for 
their burial ; and in tlie case of suicides the coroner lias 
a sinidar duty. The expenses of liurial are payable out 
of the deceased's estate in priority to all other debts. A 
liusband liable for the maintenance of his wife is liable for 
her funeral expenses ; tlie parents for those of their children, 
if they have the means of paying. Ilecent legislation lias 
principally affected (1) places of burial, (2) mode of burial, 
(3) fees for burial, and (4) disinterment. 

1 . The overcrowded state of churchyards and burial 
grounds gradually led to the passing of a group of statutes 
known as the Buriar Acts, extending from 1852 up to 
1900. , By these Acts a general systeiii was set up, the 
aim of wliieli was to remedy the existing deiicieiicies of 
aec'ominodation by providing new burial grounds and clos- 
ing old ones wliicli should be dangerous to health, and to 
establish a central authority, tlie Horne Office (now for 
most purposes the Local Government Board) to superin- 
tend all burial grounds with a ■\'iew to the protection of 
the public Iiealth and the niaiiitenance of public decency 
in buiials. I'he Local Government Board tliiis has the 
power to obtain by (')rder in Council the closing of any 
burial ground it thinks lit, while its consent is necessary 
to the opening of any new burial ground ; and it also has 
powder to direct inspection of any burial ground or cemetery, 
and to regulate burials in coininon graves in statutory ceme- 
teries, and to compel persons in charge of vaults or places 
of burial to take steps necessary for preventing their be- 
coming dangerous or injurious to health. The vestry of 
any parish, whether a common law or ecclesiastical one, ivas 
thus authorized to provide itself with a new burial ground, 
if its existing one was no longer available; such ground 
in ight be wholly or partly consecrated, and chapels might 
be provided for the performanco of burial service^ The 
ground was put under tlie management of a burial board, 
consisting of ratepayers elected by the vestry, and the 
consecrated portion of it too.k the place of the churchyard 
in all respects. Disused churchyards and burial grounds 
in the nietropolis may be used as opcm spaces for recreatiori, 
and only buildings for religious purposes can be built on 
them (1881, 1S&, ISS'J). The Local Government Act, 
1894, introduced a change into the governmont of burial 
git>unds (consequent on the general change made in paro- 
chial government) by transferring, or allowing to be tnins- 
ferred, the powers, duties, property, and liabilities of the 
burial boards in urban disti'icts to the district councils, 
and in rural parishes to the parish councils and parish 
meetings; and by allowing rural parishes to^ adopt the 
Burials Acts, and provide and manage new burial grounds 
by the parish council, or a burial board elected by the 
parish meeting. 

2. The mode of burial is a matter of ecclesiastical cog- 
nizance ; in the case of churchyards and elsewhere it is in 
the discretion of the owners of the burial ground. The 
Local Governnient Board now makes regulations for burials 
in burial grounds provided under the Burial Acts ; lor 
cemeteries provided under the Public Health Act, 1879* 
Private cemeteries and burial grounds make their own 
regulations. Burial may imw take place either with c»r 
without a religious service in consecrated ground. Before 
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1880 no body could ]:)e buried in consecrated ground except 
with the service of the Church, which the inciiiiihent of 
the parish or a person authorized by hin[,i was bound to 
perform ; but the canons and prayer-book refused the tise 
of the office for excommunicated persons, majori excom- 
municaMmie, for some grievous and notorious crime, and 
no person able to testify of liis repentance, uiibaptized 
persons, and persons against wdiom a verdict of felo de 
had been found. But by the Burial La, ws Amendment 
Act, 1880, the bodies of persons entitled to be buried in 
parochial burial grounds, whetlier churchyards oi* grave- 
yards, may be buried there, on proper notice being given 
to the minister, ■without t'iie performance of the servi<::te 
of the Church of England, and either 'without a,ny reli- 
gious service or with a Clii’istian and oixlerly i'eligi.ous 
service at the grave, whi<di may be conducted by" ari}^ 
person invited to do so by the person in charge of the 
funeral. Clergymen of the Church of England are also 
by the Act allo-wed, luit arc not obliged, to use the burial 
service in any iinconsecrated luiiial ground or cemetei'y, 
or building therein, in any ca,se in •^vliich it could be used 
in consecrated ground. In cases -where it may not be so 
used, and •wliere such is the wish of those in cliarge of the 
service, the clergy may use a form of service approved by 
the bishop without being liable to any ecclesiastical or 
temporal penalty. Except as altered by this Act, it is 
still the law ' tliat “ the Glmrcii knows no such iudecenc}’ 
as putting a body into consecrated ground wdthout the 
service being at the same time performed^- ; and nothing 
in the Act authorizes the use of the service on the burial 
of ‘x felo de se, however, may now (1882) take place 

in any way allowed by tlie Act of 1880. The proper per- 
formance of the burial office is provided for by the Public 
Worship Eegulaiion Act, 1874. Statutory provision is 
made by the criminal law in this Act for the preserva- 
tion of order in buiial groiiiids aiid protection of funeral 
services.' ■' 

3. Fees are now payable by custom or under statutory 
‘powers on all burials. In rt cliurchyard the parson I'lnist 
pewform the office of burial for }mnshioiicrs, e ven if the 
customary fee is denied, and it is dm'd ttfiil who is liable to 
pay it. The custom must be iimiien'iorial and invariable. 
If not disputed, its payment can be enforced in tlie ecclesi- 
astical court ; if dispiihxl, its validity must be tried by a 
temporal court. A sp^eeml contract for the payment of an 
annual fee in the case of a non-parishioner can be enforct'd 
in tire hitter court. In tlie case of paupers and shipwrecketi 
per.sons the fees are payable by tire parish. In other paro- 
chial burial grounds and cemeteries the duties and rights to 
fees of the mciimbeiits, clerks, and sextons of the paris!u;-s 
for which the ground has been provided are the, same as iu 
burials in the churchyard. Biiriai auth«.)ri,ties may fix the 
fees payable in such grounds, subject to the approval of 
the Home Secretary ; but the fees for services rendered by 
ministers of itdigioii and sextons must be tlie same in the 
consecrated as iu tlie iuieon>secrated [)ai’t of the Inirial 
ground, and no itieumbeut of n jHirisIi or clerk may receh’c 
any fee upon burials except for services rendered by tliem 
(1900). On l>urials under the Act o'f 1880 the saino fees 

, are payable as if the l)urial had talcen j;)lace 'with the 
I service of the (Jbureh, 

4. A corpse is not the subject of Itroperty, nor capable 
of holding property. If interred in consecrated ground, 
it is under tlie protection of the ecclesiastical court : if iu 
unconsecrated, it is under tiiat of the temporal court. In 
the former ease it is an eeclesiastkial offence, and in cither 
case it is a misdemeanour, to disinter «-jr remove it without 

I proper authority, whatever the motive feu’ such an act may 
j be. Suck proper authority is (1) a faculty from the ordi- 
1 nary, where it is to he removed from one consecrated place 
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of Imrial to anotherj aod this is often clone on sanitary 
grounds or to meet the wishes of relatives, and lias been 
done for secular purjposes, e.g.^ widening a thoroughfare, by 
allowing part of the burial ground (disused) to be thrown 
into it f but it has been refused where the object was to 
ereinate the remains, or to transfer them from a. churcli- 
yard to a Homan Catholic burial ground ; (2) a licence 
from the Hcune Secretary, where it is desired to transfer 
remains froiu or).e unconsecrated place oi*' burial to another ; 
(3) by order of the coroner, in cases of suspected crime. 
There has lately l)eeTi considerable discussion as to the 
fH3iindary~line of jui'isdiction between (1) and (2), and 
wliether tln3 disinteianent of a body from consecrated 
ground for purposes of identification falls within (1) only, 
or within both (1) and (2) ; and an atteinpd by the ecclesi- 
astical coru’t to enforce a penalty for that purpose without 
a license has been prohibited by the temporal court. 

See also Ce.emation. 

AuTHOEiTniis. — Baker. Law of Bur ktls^ 0th ed., by Thomas. 
London, 1S9 S.— Phillimoee. BJccksiasUcal Law^ 2nd ed. Jjondon, 
1895. — Cripfes. Law of Church and Glenciy^ 6th od. London, 
1886. ' ' " (o. G. 

Bwriiwgtari^ capital of Des Moines, county, Iowa, . 
U.S.A., situated in 40" 49' K lat. and 9r 07' W. long., 
at ail altitude of 533 feet. It has a beautiful situation on 
the Mississippi river binds, which afford fine building sites. 
It is a railway centre of importance, being entered by the 
Chicago, Binlington, and Quincy ; the Burlington, Cedar 
Ilapids, and Horthern; and the Toledo, Peoria, and Western 
railways. Its river traffic is considerable. The value of its 
manufactures was, in 1890, |5, 4 13, 000, They consisted 
piincipally of lumber, iron and steel, furniture, waggons and 
carriages. IMpidation (ISSO), 19,450 ; (1890), 22,535 ; 
(1900), 23,201. 

Buriingterip a city of Burlington county, Isew 
Jersey, TJ.S. A., situated in 40'' 05' ISI'. IM. and 74" 51' W. 
long., on the east bank of Delaware river and on the 
Penn.B}dvaiiia railway, alxmt midwuy between Philadelphia 
and Trenton. Popiilatiori (1880), 6090 ; (1890), 7264 * 
(1900), 7392. 

Byrlington^ capital of Chittenden county, Ver- 
mont, ILS. A., and the largest city in the state, situated 
cm Lake Champlain, wrhere an island and a breakvoder 
make an excellent harbour. It has two railways, the 
Connecticut Valley and the Ilutiand. Ilere is situated 
the University of Vermont, which (incdudingc the State 
Agricultural College) had in 1900 a staff of Id) ];>rofessors 
and instructors and 476 stiidentB. Its property is valued at 
about 1 1,000, 000, and its iiicorne is not far from |75 ,OOOl 
B esides a large lake trade, principally in lumber, Burimgton 
has extensive and varied iiianufactures, chiefiy of cotton, 
wool, and -wood, and there are flm^ marble quarries in the 
immediate neighbourhood. Population (1880), 11.365; 
( 1890 ), 14 , 590 ; ( 1900 ), 18 , 640 . 

a lieutenant-goremorship of British India, 
including the former kingdom of independent Burma, 
as well as British Burma, accjuirccl by the British Indian 
Clovernment in the two wars of 1826 and 1852. It is 
divided into Upper and Lower Burma, the former being 
the territory annexed on Isb January 1886. The pro^ 

^ viiice lies to the east of the Bay oi Bengal, and covers 
. a range of country extending from the Pakchan river ^ 
in 9" 55' north latitude to the Ilaga and Cliiugpaw, or ' 
Kaehlu hills, lying roughly between the 27th and 28th ' 
degrees of north latitude ; and from the Bay of Bengal on j 
Ae west to the Mekong river, the boundary of the dependent ! 
Shiin States on the east, that is to say, roughly, between 
,, the 92nd 'and IdOth degrees of east longitude. The ex- i 
treme length, from north to south is almost 1200 miles, i 
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I and the broadest part, wdiich is in al;)out latitude 21'' nortli, 
is nearly 480 miles from east to west. On the Is', it is 
bounded by the dependent state of 3%Ianipur, by the 
Mishmi .hills, and by portions of Cliinese territory ; on tlio 
E. by the Chinese 8han States, portions of the provinee 
of Yunnan, the Frc?nch province of Indo-China, and tlie 
Siamese Shan, or Lao States and Siam ; on tlie S. lyy 
the Siamese Malay States and the Bay of Bengal ; aud 
on the W. b}^ the Bay of Benga.1 and Cliittagong. Ti:!t 3 
coast-line from Taknaf, the moutli of the hlaaf, in the 
Alr^ab district on the north, to the estuary of the Pakchan. 
at Maliwuu on tlie south, is about 1200 miles. The area 
of Upper Burma is estimated at 83,473 square miles. This 
does not include the townships of Minlda., Taingda, aud 
Sinbaungw^^, wliich have been incorporated for adminis- 
trative purposes with, the Lower Burma, district of Tliayet- 
mj'O, and cover about 737 square miles. The area of LcAr 
Burma before the annexation wus returned at 87,220 square 
miles. Tims the total area now is about 87, 957 square miles 
in Lower Burma and 83,473 square miles in Upper Burma, 
or 171,430 BCpaare miles for the whole province. The area 
of the northern and soutliern Shan States is computed to 
be a little over 40,000 square miles. 

Since the removal of tlie artificial political boundary of 
Upper and Lower Burma the province is divided l>y its 
chief physical features. Tliese are the mountain 
ranges wliicb, ],'un north, and south and divide 
the country loiigitndiiially. They are the 
Arakan Yoma, the Pegu Voma, the Paung Laung range, 
and the Slian hills. The last two ranges in reality form 
one series. The Amkan Yoma is a continuation of the 
mountain cliaiii known as tlie E'aga hills, 'wliich forms the 
eastern boundary of Assam, runs ueaily due south, and 
divides the Arakan division from the basin of the Irra- 
waddy. The Pegu Yoma ri ses in the highland of Mei ktila, 
south of Mandalay, and keeping parallel to the Arakan 
Yoma, divides the basin of the Irrawiddy frcjin that of tlie 
Sittang. The Pauiig Laung range is an offshoot froin the 
plateau of the Shan States, and divides tlie basin of the 
Sittang from that of the Sahveem. The Pegu Yoma is only 
of moderate height, but the Pa.uiig Laung range has many 
high poalvS, one rising to about 8000 feet. It sinics away 
to the plain of Tliatdiu The ranges ivliich rim fan wise 
from the Mgli steppes of Tibet a,re at first almost as 
sharply defined as the deep gorges in ivhich the rivers riiu. 
Biit as the ribs of a leaf fade away into the texture, so a 
space m gained, the ridges spread out and hill a way. The 
Irrawadd ;7 Mekong gain space for their IhlsIus at 

the expense of the Sahveen, so that not only is the I’ii'er 
itself crusl.iedtup in its bed, but its watershed on each side 
is so compressed, that though it sinks steadily, there is no 
room to form a plain. This is wiiat causes what is eallod 
the Bhaii plateau, w'hich is properly only the country 
betiveen the Salween and the Irrawaddy, marked on the 
west by the abrupt line of liills which begin about Bhamo 
a-]ul run soutlrwards until thc}^ sinlc into the plains of 
Loiver Burma. On the cast the plateau is no less shaiply 
defined by the deep narrow rift of tlie Salween. Tlie 
average height of the plateau is between 2000 and 
3000 feet, but it is seamed and ribbed by mountain 
ranges which, split up and run into one anotlier, leaving 
space here and there for broad rolling downs or fiat- 
bottomed valleys. The highest peaks are in the north 
and the south. Loi Ling rises to 8842 feet, and in North 
Theinni there are many peaks of over 7000 feet, and the 
same heights ave nearly reached in the hills of the Karen 
country on the south. The majority of the intermediate 
parallel ranges have an average of between 4000 and 5000 
feet, with peaks rising to over 6000, The country east 
of the Salween is much less open and more hilly; instead 
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BURMA 


of a rolling plateau tliere is a mass of broken hills. 
Except in the north, as is the case also west of the Salween, 
the hills axe ciad with dense forest. Burma may, there- 
fore, be divided conveniently, but with no great precision, 
into (a) N’orthern Burma, including the Chin and Kochin 
hills, with a tliin and miscellaneous alien population; 
(b) Burma proper, wliieli is practically the valley of the 
Irrawaddy after it ceases to he a gorge; and (c) the Shan 
tributary states. Burma proper is practically one great | 
plain ; the hills are comparatively mere undulations, and ' 
the one corisiderable peak, P5ppa, is volcanic. Still it is 
very different from the vast levels that stretch from the 
base of the Himalayas. It is rather a rolling upland 
interspersed witli alluvial basins and sudden ridges of 
hills. The delta of the Irrawaddy begins near the village 
oHYegin Mingy, a few miles south of Myanaiing. The 
sides of the delta measure 179 miles on the west and 126 
miles on the east, and the base, measured from Elephant 
Point to Cape Hegrais, is 137 miles in length, with an 
area of about 12,000 square miles. With the exception 
of the laterite hiUs near Myauiigmya and the Eocene 
sandstone range near Tiiamandew^a, in the same towmsliip, 
but more to the south, the whole of this area is a vast 
plain, gradually sloping dowm to tlie sea-shore. It is 
estimated that at least 2000 square miles, or one-sixth of 
this area, is belo^v the level of tlie highest spring tides. 
This delta, togetlier with the kav-lying land to the east 
of the estuary of the Sittang, in the Pegu and BhwA>gyin 
districts, comprises wiiat should from a physical point of 
view be considered as the lower province. The general 
aspect of these areas is the same. Till recent time.s they 
■were covered with dense forest and bamboo jungle, and 
with waiter-logged swump.s, clotlied with elepliant grass. 
The extension of cultivation and the draining of these 
swamps had changed the aspect of the country within the 
memory of persons living in 1901. 

t/Hmate.—^rho climate of the delta is cooler and more temperate 
than in Upper Burma, and this is shown in the tairer complexion and 
stouter physique of the people of the lower province as conipared 
with the inhabitants of the drier and liotter upper districts as far 
as Bhamo, wlicre there is a great infusion of other types of the 
Tibeta-Burman family. Horth of the apex of the delta and the 
boundary between the deltaic and inland tracts, the rainfall 
gradually lessens as far as iNiiubu, where what was formerly called 
the rainless zone commences and extends as far as Katlia. Iforth- 
^vard of this the an nual rainf ill increases till at Bhamo the average 
is about 70 inelies, ■which is almost identical with that of Yegiu 
Mingy. The physical conditions of the country are so varied that 
to give the nieaii annual rainfall of Burma would be simply 
inisleHcling. The table in the next column shows (amongst other 
things) the mean aniniai rainlall for ten years in Lower Burma and 
for live years in Upper Burma. The scanty rainlall in. tlie central 
zone lictwcen the '20tli and ii2iid parallels is caused chioliy by the 
Arahan range wiiieli drains the cloinls, hut also in no small degree 
by the ivant of forests, which is noticeable in all excej>t the southern 
districts of this zone. 

The temperature varies almost as much as the rainfall. It is highest 
in the central zone, the mean of the maximum readings in such 
districts as Magwe, Myingyan, Kyaukse, Mandalay, and Sliwebo 
in the month of May being close on lOOH?'., while in the littoral 
and sub-montane ‘districts it is nearly ten degrees less. The mean 
of the minimum readings in Becember in the' central zone districts 
is a few degrees under and in tlie littoral districts a few 

degi'ees over that ligure. In the liilly district of Moguk (Euliy 
Mines) the December mean iniiiiniuin is 36*8® and the mean 
maximum 79®. The climate of the Chin and Kachiii hills and 
also of the Shan States is tem^ierate. In the shade and off the 
ground the thennoiueter rarely rises above 80® F. or hills below 
25® P. In the hot season and in the sun as much as 150" F. is 
: registered, and on the grass in the cohl weather ten degrees of frost 
are not uncommon. Bnow is seldom seen either in the Chin or 
J3han hills, hut there are snow-clad ranges in the extreme north of 
the Kachin country. In the nanw valleys of the Bhan hills, 

^ and especially in the Salween valley, the sliade maximum reaches ' 
: ;,I00®P. regularly for several weeks in Axmil. The rainfall in the 
r. hills varies veiy considerably,’ but seems to range from about 60 
■ ' inches in the broader valleys to about 100 inches on the higher 


Table shmemg ^Teioi A mmal RcmifoM and the character of 
different districts. 


Division. 

District. 

Mean 

Animai 

! 

' Character of 



Ha in tall. 

I Country. 



In (‘lies. 

j 

r 

Akvab , . . « 

18-1*6 

Littoral, i 

Aiixkan . - 

1 

Northern Arakan 

1 Kyaukpyu . . 

Saiidoway . . . 

127*19 
1,96*8 1 

209*7 j 

Siib-montaue. | 
Littoral. i 

1 

.Rangoon Town . 
Hanthawaddy . 

}u-i ] 


PEGir . . -1 

Pegu .... 

116*66 j 

Deltaic. 

ThaiTawmcldv 
Prome .... 

87 *5 J 
43-9 

Central. 

1 

j 

Tliungwa . . . 

Basaehi 

86*7 ] 


IllllAWAimV ' 

110*3 - 

Deltaic. 

Heiizada . . . 

84*9 1 

1 

Thayetrajo . . 

36*9 

Central. 


Amherst . . . 

182*2 ] 



Tavoy .... 

200*3 1 

Littoral. 

TeNASSEBIM' 

Mergui. ... 
Toungoo ... 

183*7 J 
83*6 

Central 


Shwegyiii . . . 

Sahveen . . . 

137*5 

Deltaic. 


100*31 

Sub-montane. 

/ 

■ Mandalay . . . 

27*616 

Central. 

Mandalay J 

Bhamo .... 
Katlia .... 

70*106 

46*97 

Sub-uiontane. 

Central. 

i 

/ 

Ruhy Mines . . 

' Shwebo . . . 

83*88 

30*289] 

Sub-montaiie. 

' SaGAI-XU . - 

Sagaing , . . 

Lower Cliiiidwin 

26*97 - 
28*3471 

Central. 

1 

IJjqier Chindwiii 

73*587' 

Sub-montane. 

( 

Pakolvku . . . 

23*18 ] 


Mixbu . J 

Miiibu .... 

24*134 [• 

Central. 

( 

Magwe .... 

34*956) 


I' 

Ivyaukse , . . 

22*70 1 


iMEIIvXlLA J 

Meiktila . . . 

29 *968 f 

Central. 

1 

Myingyaii . . . 

23*90 j 

1 

Yam e til in . . . 

42*213] 



The general parallelism of all the streams and hill- 
ranges gives an apjicarancc of siiiiplicity to the jdivsical geology 
of tiie country, bur- owing to the prevjilence of forest it has bciii 
found extremely difficult to determine the stratigraphy, and very 
little can be said to l:>e actually known about the Ibrmatiohs 
occurring. The Pegu Yoma consists tuitirely cp’ the Miocene 
group, with beds of later Tertiary age, ehieffy aaiidstoiie and sliaie, 
and the Arakan Yoma and the s|n,irs to eastward and westward of 
the main range are ehietiy of earlier Tertiary age, I'csting on Creta- 
ceous and Triassic bedB,''w’hick rise to the' surface on the western 
face of the range. The Carboniferous limes toiie ai.id its associated 
beds, together ivith the Mergiii group, appear to nm up the line of 
the Sahveen, and the main area (>f inetain,or|diic rock lies to the east 
of all tlie other formatious. The Burmese gneiss series consists of 
more or less giunitoid gneiss, lioriibleiidie gneiss, crystalline lime- 
stone, quartz a nd schists of various kinds. In many olaees the 
gneiss becomes a true granite. Bo iar as is known there are two 
groups, the giieissoso formation and limestone, which has been 
avip]josed to be of .Lower Carboniferous age, but according to recent 
investigations luore in’ubalily belongs to the Lower Silurian forma- 
tions. Metainoipliic rocks occupy a large but unexplored area in 
Upjicr Burma. They form all the liiglier ranges in the neighbour- 
hood of Mandalay, and extend throughout a great portion of the 
coiiiitiy towards the Salween. Farther to the -lOT'fhward they 
extend from Bhamo to the neighbourhood of T'eng-yiieli 'Momien) 
in Yhimian. The hills that skirt the Irrawaddy noigii )f Mandalay 
are Silurian limestone, locally charged with crystalline limestone,^ 
which is the matrix of rubies, and metamorphie rocks composed of 
gneiss and hornbleiidic sehi.st, and opposite Kyankmyaung green- ‘ 
.stone and basalt are found. The Irrawaddy below Ava turns to 
the west and flows through recent rock formations, while the 
crystallines continue to the southward, forming a great part of the 
Shan States and the Karen-ni country, and extending southivards 
into Tenasserim. The limestone, which is so conspicuous near 
M.oulmeiu, extends iiorthivards in large hills and ranges into 
Kareu-iii and the Shan States. The abrupt cliffs, full of caves, 
characteristic of the formation, are very noticeable near Mong Nai 
(Myne) and northwards in the same latitude. The same fonnation 
is found eastwards of the Salween in K6ngma, Kokang, Cheiikaiig, 
and probably far northwards. It seems to belong to the Carboni- 
ferous series and to be identical, in part at least, with the Hxne- 
stone found in the Mergui arehii^elago. Until the fossils are better 
kno-wn it is impossible to say whether the Burma series exactly 
corresponds to the Carboniferous bcd.s of the Himalayas and the 
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Punjab. They are certamly of the saine approxiiuate age. The 
oceiirrence of marine fossiliferous rocks of the Carboniferous period 
at the two extremities of the extra-peninsular area of British 
India, and the complete absence of any marine Paheo:eoic fossils 
Avithin the peninsular region, atford the most striking illustration 
of the great divergence between the geological history of peninsular 
India and that of tlie surrounding countries. Tlie iiiaiii outcrop 
of iiummulitic rooks extends ironi the iiortli to the south-east of 
the Arakan and Chin hills and west of the Irrawaddy, The beds 
have a general dip to the eastward. There are occashmal ont- 
.lU'ops of serpimtine. The siirhice rocks are generally slxales and 
caiidstoiie. Coal lias been found, but hitherto has not paicl 
for its working. The Irrawaddy valley from the old Irontier 
to tlie neighbourhood of Ava, where the iiietamorphic area is i 
entered, consists of the same Tertiary locks as are travcu'sed hj \ 
the river in Pegu. ^ About fifty miles N'.N.E. of Yenangj^amig tlie | 
extinct volcano of Poppa rises to a height of 3000 feet aliove the 
rolling country, composed of Pliocene sands and gravels. The 
peak consists of ash breccia, but lava flows, mostly trachy tic, form 
the lower slopes and the surface round the base of the volcano. 
Amongst these lioors are some of a beautiful porphyry witli crystsils 
of pyroxene. The volcano is supposed by Mr llianford to' iiave 
been in action during the Pliocene period. There is no importnnt 
expanse oi alluvial deposits in the valleys of the Burmese rivers. 
The beds of all immediately above the deltas are formed in places 
by older rooks, and there is no such contimioiis allu\ial plain as is 
found along the courses of tlie Ganges and Indus. The delta of the 
Irrawaddy has been fonned by elevation by subterranean forces, 
.mid not by tlie accumulation of fluviatile beds of recent ^u'igin. 
Some tracts of alluvium occur here and there, but the wide and 
undulating plains in the neighbourhood of the rivers in Upper 
Burma are composed, not of liver alluvium, but of Pliocene fossil 
wood deposits, and the hills which bound the river on both 
sides are chiefly composed of sandstones and shales containing 
lossil wood and bones. The mud volcanoes, or salsettes, of 
Minbu appear never to be subject to th(3 violent eruptions of 
those at Karm’ee, where stones have been ejected and flames are | 
sometimes emitted. ’ I 


I'opulatiou . — In Lower Burma in lS8i there were only three 
divisions. There are now four, and the number of districts has 
also Increased. The kingdom of Burma was annexed on the 1st 
damiary ISSG, and. the territoiy so acquired was divided into 
lour conimissionorships or divisions. This iminber lias been 
retained, but tlie names have been changed, and the number oi' 
districts has been iiicrea.sed. Tlie names are given in the table.s 
below. The figures arc those of the census of 1891. ' This was tht; 
third census taken in Lower Burma, hut the first ever attempted in 
tlie Upjier Province. Tlic^ c<msiis of 1891 sliow^ed the total po}>iila- 
tiou of U]tpei‘ and Lower Burma to be 7,770,914. The pojailation 
of the SiiJin States was estimated at 370,901, wliich, howevei', is 
probably \a*vy much under the ]»ro]M!r total. Tlie Jigiire^s for tile 
whole provinet^, howewa*, amount undt-r tins estimate to 3,098,014 
persons. The Jollowing srat«‘ment shows liow rajiidly tiiu jHijuilati^m 
of .Lower BniMna has increased since llie .first census of 


Table alioieiiuj Inrrcasc of 'Popiilatlon. 


I Y 1 

Inerea.se. , 


2,747.148 1 3,730,771 989,023 ! 30*02 4,6o8,027: 921,85(5 24*67 


The annual rate of iucrease. is 2 *23 per (a^nt., which correspond.s 
to 24*07 ]:ter cent, for tiai decade. This means that if this rate of 
increase be iiiaintaiiHMi the population of Lower Burma will }>(• 
doubled ill 31 *428 yearn. ITie. area of the ].)roviiicc, including tlie 
Upper Burma d.istncte, but excluding the Shau States, is returned 
at 171 , 630 .square mile.s. Tliere thus are on an averag-e 45*01 per.son.s 
on each square mile tlironghout tlie province. In Loivor Burma in 
1872 there w'ere only 31*5 jtersons to the .square mile, while in 18S1 
the returns showed '42*8. In 1891 the den.sity had risen to 52*96 
pomons to the square mile. The subjohiecl table gh'cs more fully 
the return of density for eardi district in U{V|H-jr and Lmver Burma. 
It gives the admini.strativc divisions as they have been rearranged 
in 1899, and not as they were in 1891. Survey meanwhiic has 
reduced the e.stimatcd total area to 154,990 square mile?:. 


Lower Burma, 




Irraw’addy - 



.s s o 

Avail. 1 
S(j. liii'le.s. 1 

i 


No. of 
Villa.cea 

l.and Eeveiuk; 

Ex ecu t i ve Dis tri ct , 

rS ^ 

Population. \ Chiftl’Tu^vn with 1 

Opulutiell. 

niid i.Oites, 
l8i;iS-P9. 


■ *3 A 

1 

j 






1 





A.kvab . . . . . 


5.136 : 

416,305 Akgab . . . 

. :rA93S 

*3,040 

. Rm. 

17,40,409 i 

17 or tliorn Araka ii . . 


5.23:1 : 

14,(>2S 


:ril7 


K.yauk]mi .... 

1 

4,387 ! 

163,832; 


1,105 

4,78.085 ; 

Sandoway . ... 


3,784 ; 

78,42.5; 


552 

1,69,962 

Total Arakan . 

4 

18,540 . 

(573,190; 


4.014 

2:kS:i.406 

i Eangooii Town . . 

2 

19 1 

lS0,:;r24 i Eangoon . . 

. 180,324. 


3,8-2,730 : 

' Jtantliawaiddv 

;l 

3.02:3 

896.887 ! 



:u,99,729 ; 

Pegu. . . " , . . 

2 

-L276 

237,594 1 Pegu . . . 

. 10,762 

. 782 

17,61.138 

‘ Tharraiviidd v: . . . 

2 

'2.851 

:5:j9,24,0- 


1,458 

1 : 1 15. 048 




i I Prome . . . 

. :50,02*2| 



Prome . . ... 

0 

2,914 ^ 

:» 68, 4 66 i Sh iv edaiing . 

. 1*3,424 - 

1,848 

.'■7,55,672 1 




i yPaungcle . . 

. 10,28:4] 



Total Pegu . . . 


13,083 

i,r,2^,5ii 1 



74,14,902 j 

Thohgwa , . . . 

3' 

, ' ' 1 

i 3,470 

.-,00 4 i‘f fY^^'^^doon . . 

. 20,2:«l| 
. 5,327 f : 

971 

^ 80,tjt,il20 1 

Bassehi . . . . , . 

■ 2 1 

4,000 

*ni 'JO-'J J . . . 80 , 177 \ 

Ngathainggyaung 5,608 f 

1,489 

.H,ftS,772 j 




Zainn . . . 

6,006'\ 


' 1 




i Henzada ■, .■ ..... ■ 

. 19,762 


■ .. :■ \ 

Henzada . . . . 

■ 2 ■ 

2,886 

438 . 1:51 Lemyetlma . 

. 5,614.1 

1329 

15,06,884 ; 




, Mvauiaimg 

. 5,489 






Yivyangin . . 

. .8,n6j 



Myauiigmya . - > ■ . 

1 2 

3,005 

217,873 Paiitanaw , . 

. 6,030 

844 

! 15,11, 71!'* 

Total Irrawaddy . 

.' 9, ; 

i 13,4511 

1,300,714 1 


1 4,583 

• 76,12,245 

' Touugoo .... 

i ' 

6,172 i 

211,784 Toimgoo . . 

. 19,2:12 

‘ 1,129 

i 4,69,142 

Salween 

!' 

i 2,066 

31,439 


' ■ 229 


'Jliatdn 


! 5.089 

266,6*20 , That on. . . 

. fMisa 

922 

: 15,36,881 'I 

Ainhenst .... 

3 

1 7,062. 

2:k>,539 ' Moulmeiii . . 


660 

; 8,76,819 j 

, Tavoy . 


i 5,:308 

94.9*21 Tavoy . . . 

. 15,999 

30;^ 

i 3,0<i,(573 1 

I Mcu’giii 

*2 

i 9,789 

73, 7 IS Mergui. . . 

. 10,187 

: 360 

I 2,98,671 1 

j Tot^l Teiiasserim . 

, n 

j 36,080 

912,051 ! ... 


. . 8,608 

I 34,87,686 
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Cpjfcr Ihirtna, 


■ 

— 

t: i /■ 







■ 


T 5 






■ 




Area. 

SCI- miles. 




No. of 
Villages. 

Laud Re^-emie 

Division. 

iAceutivc District. 

1 


Population. 

Oliiet ToVrUi with Populfi tioiu 

and Rates, 
1S9S-99. 

1 

: Tliayetiiiyo. . . . 

3 

4,750 

■ 

250,161 

f Thayetmye . 

\ Allanmyu . . 

. 17.1011 

. 9,012 f 

939 

K.S. 

4,0.3,50-1 

Mimbu . -! 

1 Pakukku , . . . 

3 

6.210 

311,959 

PakOkkii . . 

. 19,972 

1.354 

8,22,535 

^ Minl:»u 

9 

3,297 

215,563 

Miubii . , . 

7,270 

1,043 

5,99,866 

1 

1 Magwe . . . . . 

2 

2,913 

219,190 

Aiagwe . . . 

. 6,673 

759 

■ 5,02,694 


Total iMinbu . 

10 

17,170 

996,873 

4,095 

23,28,599 

f 

1 Maii{lalav .... 

5 

2,071 

375,055 

.Mauflahiv . . 

. 188,815 

/ 86 

7,91,413 

j 

1 Bhanio . ... , 

2 

4,146 

41,939 

Bhamo . . . 

8,048 

254 

1,26,055 

Mandalay < 

I Myitkyiim .... 

2 

10,640 

51,021 

f Myitkyina 
\ .Mogciun.g . . 

. 1,4651 

. 2,937 f 

139 

65, 7 67 


1 Katha . . . . 

o 

6.995 

139,389 

.Ivatha . , - 

. 2,596 

1.578 

5,59,152 

{ 

1 Kuby Mines . . . 

2 

1,915 

34,062 

Mogitk . 

. Of 630 

193 

1,09,649 


1 Total Mandalas' . 

14 

25,767 641,466 


2,950 

16,52,036 


Shwidio . . * . . 

1 3 

5, 634 

230,799 

/Shwelto . . 

\ Vc-u , . . 

9,3681 
3,173 f 

j. . 

1 1,200 

5,29,292 

Sagaing . - 

Sagaing 

3 

1,862 

246,141 

Sagaing . . 

9,934 

1 593 

i 6,80,827 


Lower Chindwiii . . 

2 

3,481 

233,316 

Muiivwa . . 

6,816 

! ■ 893 

1 5,53,982 


i U}>per Chindwin . . 

4 

19,062 

111.533 

Kindat . , . 

. 2,423 

I 980 

3,22,057 


Total .Sagaing . . 

12 

30,039 

821,789 


1 3,666 

'20,86,158 

f 

K.yauks5 . . . . 

i 2 

1,274 

126,622 

K-^aiukse . 

7,201 

541 

7,66,120 ^ 


Meiktila. . . . . 

i 2 

, 2,183 

217,280 

Meiktila , . 

. 4,685 

1,066 

4,67,190; 

Meiktila » » 

' VamcLhiu .... 

1.2 
i . 

. 

4,2aS 

206,557 

/' Yamethin . . 

\Pvium:ina. . 

6,5841 
. 12,936 f 

1,098 

4,37,826 

1 

jMyingyan .... 

i 2 

3,139 

. 351,861 

Myingyai i . . 

. 19.790 

‘ S68 

6,52,057 ' 


Total .Meiktila . 

I"""™' 

i '■ 

10,854 

902,320 



3,573 , 

23,23,193 j 


; Grand totfil Burma.. . 

i . ; 

j 80 

164,990 

7,770,914 



31,885 

2, 92, 88, 225 


1 ' . 

. j f 

Gro3.s 

lie venue 

i j 

3,99,75,596 


Th(‘. d^aiyity varieis almost inversely with tlie size oft lie distriet. 
Upper Cliiiid'svm, with area of 19,000 square miles, a prineipality 
two and a half limes as us Wales, has only 0*14 iiihahit^ 

ants to the s<|uare mile, Hcaizada is the most densely po]Hilate.d 
clistriei, with 195*54 to tlie square mile. Mumhiiay district 
is tlie most tliicldy pojuihited in ilji]uu' Burma, with 178 to the 
srpiare mile, hut tins includes Mandalay city. 'Tlie rural tracts 
have only 91 '0 to the sv|nare niilo, vdiertius Saguing has i;i5. Upper 
and Lower Burma, even if we exclude the Shan States, form (In* 
lai’gfisfc province of the Indian Empire, hut, with the exception of 
Assam, they contain the fewest inhabitants, and are the least densely 
piqmiated.' Burma itself is as large, as Orcat Britain together 
with two islands of the sizti of Ireland. The average size of a dis- 
triot in Burma, including the Kaugoon district, the area of whidi 
is only 19 scpiare miles, is 4761*94. square miles, that is to say. 
larger' than the three counties of Kent, Sussex, and Hampshire. 
In the whole province, as w'ell as in Low'cr Burma, hy far the 
greater part of the population Ih’es in vilhiges containing less than 
500 inliahitauts ; 57*9 per cent, lived iii villages containhig less than 


200 iuluihitaiits. ITllages hetweeii 200 a,nd 500 inhabitants number 
38*4 per cent, of the total po])iilatiom Of villages contaiiuiig 1000 
and less than 2000 inliabitantK there w'erc only 376 in ISO], and 
202 of these were in Low*er BnriJia. Of villages containing holwecn 
two and three tliuiisand inhahitiuits there wert? only 41 in jdl Burma, 
and 21 of tliese W’ere in Lower Burma. Of towns and villages 
whose inhabitants muuher 3000 and mure, and loss than 5000, tliore 
were 21 with a total [)opuhition of 76,565, or 1*006 per cent, of the 
tottiL jmpulation. In 1S91 the ])o]>n]ution of ail towns eontaining 
upwards f»f 5000 inhabitants amounted to 540,672, or 11*6 percent, 
of the total jiopuhition ; tliere were 25 of tliese in Lower Burma. 

In 1891 there were 3.887J5tJ males and 3,740,412 iemales, or 
9G2 iemalos for eveiy 1000 males. In Lower Ihirma the disparity 
between mules and females is even more strongl}* marked, .sinci^ 
Uiore were only 891 females for every 1000 of the ojqiosite sex. In 
Upper Burma the females ontnuinher the males, and we find 1084 
wmnen for every 1000 men. The aveiuge number of male births to 
1000 female births was 1067. .Lower ''Burma thus falls into the 
category of iminigration countries. 


Tohle showing Dwtrihution of Popnlcdioit per 10,000 of Total PopaJafiou. 
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Arakan 

614*6 

•03 

■f,'- -.7 

•1 
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81-05 

2-1 

'13 *9''’ 

165-9 

-001 1 ... 1 

Pegu 

1408*5 

112*5 

84*1 

33-3 

■■ 62*3. ■ 

•4 

8*3 

21-1 
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•6 

•004 

Irrawaddy .... 
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■235*6 

159 T 
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Teiiasserim ... . . 
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■ 

460'6 

. 49*6., 

■ 136-4 
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.■:*9:'v.’ 

•5 
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735 ‘4; 

*07 
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Total Low'er Burma . 
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*9 
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•003 
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1 iVjtal Upper Btu*ma . 

3587*4 

1*93 

95*0 


*610 

*064 

''MmMMP. 

:7.B8*i:j 

;.r:50'Yc;i 



j Total Froviape , . 

7588-6 

614-96 
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408-12|294‘120 
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1-19 -581 54-5 

225 '‘ 12 : 

;3i9*;r] 
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The iirid aL^rievtitural aonr|;)ns^vJ-3'4ir; out.id^ 

-1 0.000 pefsows of both ?exes, and only a very small pvo]»ortion of 
.ikrse, ari^ oniployed in stot'.k-lsreoiliiig. The uoxt most impi^rtaiit 
class is tiiat. of persons engaged in tlie prepitmtkm and supply of 
footl. Of those, tlie iishermen, grain-dealers, fruit -ajid Yegotablt 3 
rtoilors, are foiytho inost jtJirt Burmese, tlie stoek-broodeas ami 
InitcheTs are <'lik ii}' Choliais or Ohitlagcoiians. ITandiciailsmen. 
■^vood-eMr\'ers, lacquerers, makers of textile iabiics, Itoat-builders” 
“tvorkcrs in metal, potters, Gari>enters, form only a very small jier- 
i.'ontagc of the total population. Of monks or pongyiis there were 
ill 1891 in Lower Burma 18,618, and in Upper 'Burma 11,894. 
or upazins, or pi’i>bati oners, tliere were 6668 in Lower Bin-ma,' and 
14,109 in Upper Burma. A Biirmim is a jaek-of-aji trades, and a 
very large numbei' of them w'ork at dilFere'nt times at all sorts of 
eniploymcuts. Tliere is no leisured class to sjieak of. Tlien^ were 
no more tliaii 652 males who could be taken to correspond with the 
leisured class of European countries. 

Idle Alaltlmsian maxim that population tends to outgruAV the 
means of support does not yet apply to Burma. Tlie soil is too 
rich, a.nd there is too great a sujinrabuiidanee of ciilturablo land. 
War and epidemic disease did not inlluciice the country ev'eu in 
Upper Biinna to any a])preeiable extent during the period 1880- 
1 900. Famine lias never been known in Lower Burma, and failure 
of crops and dclicicnt rainfall in Upper Burma only tend to swell 
:iiG tide 


die tide of emigration to the more favoured districts of the 
in’uvince. 


lower 


Turning now to consider the births and deaths, these in Luwer 
Burma were as follows : — 


1 ' 


Births. 



Deaths, 

Ket Increase. 

Tota! ! 

1: - : 

I " 

h„ ...... 

. Male... ■ 

1 Fernaie. | 

Total, 

, . Male. 1 

Female. 1 

Total., j 

it. ale. " ■ 

Female, 

Inerea.se, ; 

u 

!-v1881 " 

38,012 

1 t>«j, i 42 

73,754 ■■ 

■ 31,966 

1 26,170 1 

58,136 

6046 

■'9,572' i 

15,618 1 

[1885 

48,059 

45,103 

93 ; ‘222 

40,539 ! 

i 82,188 ! 

1 72,67*2 

7520 

13,030 

20,550 1 

[1890 

43.918 

1 -1 0,8,5] 

.■ 84.769 ’ 

1 36,091 

1 27.500 

63.591 

7827 

13.351 

21,178 i 


IhiiMiia; and the civil judges of Mandalay a-itd ‘Mordmeiiu 
Tl'iere are four cojjinii.ssioufsr.s of rovoniie and circuit, aiul 
niueteen deputy coiiiiuissioacris in Lower I'hiriua, and four 
coijuni.ssioners and soventecn deputy coinjiiis.sioiier8 in 
Upper Biuaini, Thf?re arc two sujierintendents of the 
Sliau States, one for the northern a.iid one for tiie southern 
Bha.n Btates, and an asHislant Huperintendorit in the latter; 
a siiperinteiideiit of the Anvkau Hill ivneU and f>f tlie 
Cluii Hills, and a Chinese ])c>]itical adviser tiikeri froui the 
(Jl linesc con snlar-ser vice. Tlie police are luuier tiie control, 
(■-•f an inspeidxH-general, witli deputy inspector-general for 
civil and military t>oJice, and for supply uikI. clothing,. ' Tl.a-3 
Education ]')o]>artinent is under a director of piiblh:; 
instruction, and tliere are three circles— -easterji, westoiMi, 
and Upp^-i‘ Jhn'ina, eacdi undei^ a.n inspector o.f schools. 

The ]-lurina .forests are divided into three cir(‘lcs each 
under a conservcitor, with twertty-one deputy cojiser'vators. 
Tliere aj’c also a dejiuty postniaster-general, cliief superiu- 
teiidcnt and four superintendents of lelegj-apbs, a chief 
collector of customs, three collectors and four port olficers, 
and an inspector-general of jails. At the priiicijtal towns 


oxeiuisirig powers of i^anoiis 
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I5jr the pciiod of t«-m years the natural growth hy cxcc«.s of 
biitbs over deaths wais only 57,346, or an increase at the rate of 
5*06 per cent. Tlie registration of births and deaths is still only 
very j^artiai in Upper Burma. In 1898-99 the average birth-rate 
throughout Ijower Burma amounted to34Tl, and the dciith-nile to 
26*13 ill every thousand of the population. TJie ]»roportion <jf 
deaths was practically the same as in the previous year, 26*26, while 
the number of births was greater tluin in any previous year, the 
1897 ligure being 31*82. The natural increment of the pujailaiion 
only accounts for *21*9 of the total gr(.)wth. Tlie surplus of 
101,433 shown (an .inca’ease ol’ 2*77 per cent.) is caused by tlie 
excess of immigrants over emigrants. Between the yerus 1887 
and 3 391 the total number of immigrants was 558,123, and of 
■emigrants 312,211, so that tliere wa.s an avciage gain of 29,182 
persons every year. Tlie following table shows that this rate 
remains fairly constant in tlie number of immigrants and emigrants 
vdio pass through the principal ports of tlic province: — 


lSf>7-9S, 


1898*00. 


Akyab . 
Eangoon 
j\Ioiilmein 


i Kmigrants. 1 

1 immijfiaijfoi. 

|, Emigrants., : 

I nurngraats. ! 

j'f:i4A50::'".. 

;."'■' 15,.925. 'y! 

.'AL972''i\ 

16’ 407 1 

■.iL7A99S . . 

106,374 , 

91,033 

132,177 ! 

■i'v::;,:;, "847 

644 


,'596.- ■: 


Of the 4,658,6*27 ])eople in Lower Burma, 3,391,690 are Burmese 
and Talainga, 630,700 arc Karens, and 350,087 are races from India. 
Europeans and Eurasians number 15,333, Shims, 94,302; Ghineso, 
31,941, The increase in the number of Burmese and Takings iii 
ten years was 22*58 jier cent., of Karens 21*7, per cent., of 
, Europeans 20*2 per cent,, and of Chinese 146 per cent. If we mid 
the population of Upper Burma, there are in the whole province 
6,129,182 Burmese andTalaings ; 633,657 Karens ; 95,571 Chins ; 
'206,794 Shans; 432,639 natives of India ; 37,407 Chinese; and 
;20, 177 Europeans -and Eurasians. 

.yATlic province as a division of the Indian Enipire is ad~ 
'ministered' by, a Lieutenant-Governor, first apfpointed 1st 
May, ..1897, with ., a .legislative,:,, council., of . nine 




' , There . ' are' forty - oiie ■ ' muiiici|Shfc 
toiviis, fourteen of whicli are 
in Upper 'Buiuna.;; 
inissioners ' . of -divisioif ; Atd: ySj 
qplcio sessions judg;es in liieir ' 
several divisions, and also have civil powers, and ].»owersas 
revenue officers. Tiiey^ are r(%s];onsi]de to the lioutenant- 
govej'nor, eacli in his owm dn'isio,n, for the working t.d every 
dcjjartineni of the public service, exce-jd the military depart- 
-incnt, and the branches of tlie adiiiinislration direo'tiy under 
tile control of tlie su])ivjne Goveimimnit. The de]uit,y co!u« 
iiiissionci's perhu'in the fnnclions of district inagistiutesj 
district jiidgos, colltadoj’s and n^gistrai^s, beshles the mis* 
ceOaneuus duties whicli fall to tJie principal district officer as 
repi'csentalive of Gc»vei’nnieiit. Bu’boi'ilinatc to the deputy 
coininissiouers are assistant ccsiuinissloners, extra-assistant/ 
eominissionei’s and myobks, “wlio arc invested with vavrious- 
uiagisterial, civil, and revenue powers, and hold charge of 
tlie townships, as tlie units of regular civil arnJ }*oveuue 
jurisdiction are culled, and tlie sub-divisions of districts,, 
into vd'iich most of t].ies6 towmshijis are grouped- Among; 
tlie salaried stulf of oliicials, the towmship officers are the' 
ultimate representatives of Go^^'eririiient who come into 
most direct contact w.ith the }.jeople. .Finally*, there are 
the village lieadiuen, asMsted in Up]ier Biuiua, hy ejdorSy 
vaiiously liesigtnaliHl according to old t*iisloiii. Siuiilmly 
in the towns, tliere are Iieadmen of waids and chiers of 
'blocks. In Upper Burma these headmen have alwayA 
'■liefen' ; :r6venmb;;'hpliectoi^x::;v 
town B ■ ;ydieadiU6nr ■ ;of 

appointed is of com para ikxdy'UT.cent origin, and is modelled 

Tile Shall States were derkircd to be a part of British Imiisyby ; 
notilieatioi) in 1886. The Shan States Act of 1888 vests the dvii,/ 
criminal, and revenue admioistTatiou in the ehief of ' ' 4 chmgjf , 
the state, subjeut to the restrictions Hpeelhed iu 

or patrmt grimtcd to hiiin The kw to be ad- * , ' 

liuiiiHtBVt'u ill cuuh ' is tlic custoinurv' oiu i.l'ttu sUitoV 
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:' the Bupcviiitendeuts I’lor the aHL-i.istiuit - HUperinteudents 
owcr to try civil snits, wiietlier the parties are Sliaiis or 


potty elu'els have <‘ip])oiiitmeiit orders, the poo]»le iire diHa-niied, and 
dT t-rihute per household is tixerl in eaeli ease. Govei 


the rate of trilnite per household is tixerl in each ease. Uoverii 
merit is regulated hy the Kaehiii Kills regulatioih Since 1894 tlic 
country has heen practically midistur])ed, and largo mnnljcrs <ii' 
Kacliins are enlisted, and ready to enlist in ilie inilitary ]iolice, and 
$mn likely to Form ns good troojis as tlie Giirkdias oi‘ Kepal. 

The Ohin Hills x\x‘re not declared an integral paid oF Burma 
until ISOGj but they now form a schedu]t?d district. The ehiofs, 
howevci*, are allowed to administer their ow'U allairs, as far as may 
he, in accordance witlx tlioir own cnstouis, siilijoct to tlie super- 
Tision of tiro superiiiteiideiit of the Chin Hills. 

Jtel'igmi , — Buddhists make up more than 90 jier cent,? 
Mussulmans, 8*125; spirit -worshippers and Hindus about 2*25; 
and Christians, ahont 1*25 per cent, of the total piopiilatiun of 
Upper and Lower Burma. The large iioiiiiind jxroportiou of 
Buddhists is deceptive. The Bui'inose. arc really as devoted to 
deuioiioliitry as the liill-tribes who aiv. lahelled piaiu spii'it*- 
worsliippers. 3?he actual figures of the various i-tdigions, accin'ding 
to the census of 1S9L are as follows ; — 


Biuld hints 
Bpirit-Wtuvsliippors . 
Hindus 
.M-Ussuliuans 
Christians . 


6jS8S,075 I BikiiS ; . 

K)S,419 I Jews 

171,5/7 j Parsecs 

253,081 I Kot returned 

120,768 


3164 

351 

96 

49 


An analysis allows that not quito two in every thousand Burmese 
.profess Christianity, and there are about tlie .same ini ruber of 
IhihanuueduTis among them. It is admitted by tlie missionaries 
.ihcmselves that Christianity has progre.ssed very slowly among 
the Blirniese in comparison with the rapid progress made' amongst 
tlie, Karens. Sgxiw Karens that the greatest 


■ tiBKVfxg tlK3m of the Christian descendants of the Portugiiesc settlers 
^ , of Hyriaiii deported to the old Burmese Tahayin, a village now 

4 . - ined tided in the Te-u subdivision of Shwobo. ' These Christians 

7 , ^ , T’etiirhed tlieiiiselves as Burmese. The forxns of Christianity which 

Baixtist and Pvoman Oathblic 

'Bctwfhn, — Compared ^witb other Indian jiroviiices, and even 
' 'y.. .X, ‘v^iih:soine of the countries of Kiirope, Burma takes a very high 


- ' place! hx the returns of those able both to read and write. Taking 
J; • ^^Lougli' womc 


’ y ' of cdaiXiHati^ still wdnieii are better edt 
'i ..'I'’ ' - th’e rjxst of India. . 'The; average number < 
,.’k ' ;,k7> , ‘ thoxtsand is lit#ates. 'ma'le. 450’: ■ fema' 


Helihcr 

. havt.? jviwer to try , 

not. In the M’velat division of the southern Hhau Btates, howe-vei% 
the eriniinal law is praidicMilly the .same as the hw in force in 
Upper Biirina, and the Kgwekunlimuy, or petty (diicis, have bcim. 
appointed magistrates of the scciunl class. The clneis oi the Shan 
States are of three classes ; — 1. Sawhvas ; 2. Myusas ; 3. Ngwek- 
unlnrins. The last are Ibnnd only in, the Mjfclal, or border couiitiy 
li» 3 twce]t the southern Shan States and Burma. There arc iiftcei! 
Sawbwas, sixteen Myosas, and thirteen Kgwekinilmius in the Shan 
States Two Sawlwvas are under the sipier vision of tin*, 

eoruiaissioner iMaudalay division, and two under tlio eoniinissioner 
of tin; S:igaing division. The states vary enormously in skin from | 
the 12,000 sfjuare miles of the Trans-Balwccn State of Kcng 
Tung, trs the ' 3*95 scpuirc miloR of Main Ilkorn in the Myelat' 
The latter contained only 41 houses with 210 inhahitanls in 
1897, Thovo are five states, fill S:iwhwashi]>s, under th<^^ super- 
vision of the superiiitcndeut northern Shan States, besides an 
indetonninate iiumhor of M'a Staff's and eomumnities of other 
ra(*es l»evond the Salxveeii river. The supeiintendeid, soutlicrn 
Sliaii States, sup<u*vises tliirty-nine, of xvhich ten are Sawbwa- 
ships. The headxpiarters of the northern Slimi States are at 
Lashlo, of the snutheuTL Shan, States at Tunng-gyi.^ 

The states included in eastern «and western Karen-iii are not 
]iart of British India, and are not subject to any of the laws in 
Ibroe in the Slian States, but they are under the suporvisioii of the 
auperin ten dent .soiitliern Slian States. 

The northern portion of the Karen Hills is at present dealt witli 
on the principle of political as distinguislied from administrative 
control. The tribes are not interfered, with as long us tlioy keep 
tlie poaee. tYhat is specilically known xxs the Kachiu Hills, the 
country taken under admiiiistvation in the, Bhamu and j^ryit-Kyiiia 
districts, is divided into Ibrty tracts. Bc'y<xnd these tiucts there aro 
many Kaelxins in Katha, Mcing !Mit, and the northern Shan States, 
but though tlu'y are often the jiropnudorating, they are not the 
exclusive ptquilation. The oountiy within the forty tracts may ]»o 
considerGcl the Kactiin Hills jn-opm*, xiiid it lio.s lietweeu 23'" 30' and 
2iU 30' H. lat., and OC" and 9S“ E. long. Witliin this anai the 



WQmeTi_ tall far beliind men in the inattei* 
educated iji Burma than in 

' Kltterates,--, male, 

, . , Bengal is luaki 
on is tedxieedby 'the number of 


innuigrauts from India, who are mostly iiUierate, The degree of 
education prevailing amongst every tliousaml persons of each sex 
who profess one of the tive child' religions of the province shows 
Burma still iuotc favourably. 
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enitc. 

liCaniing. 

Literal u. 


1 Fern. 

aMnl.3, 

'Feni. 

Male. 

Fein. 

Buddhist . 

443 

970 

' 74 

1 ’ 5 ' 

4 83 

' '25 

Spiitt-worsiiippcrs . 

922 

1 997 

6 

■ U 

72 

2 

Hindus . , . . i 

757 

1 SHiO 

13 

1 8 

230 

32 

M'lissiilmaiis . . . i 

746 

1 981 

25 

1 9 

229 

30 

Cliristian.s 

1 471 

1 

L!7 

79 

51, 

450 

■226 


The i'act tliat iu Upper Burma the proportion of literates is 
nearly as high as, and the proportion of those under iiistiaietion 
eveu higlier Ilian, that of the corresponding (dasses in Lower 
Burma, "is a clear proof that in primary i?ducation, at least, the 
credit for the su])ori«uity of the Bnrman over the native of India is 
dno to indigenous schools. Ifw'O take the miinbers of tlmse of 25 
years and over, the proportion per thousand is more clear and 
just. Tiie iiuinhcrs for Lower Burma were ; lite.rates, male, 602 ; 
iemalc, 34 ; illiterates, male, 398 ; female, 966. Eor Upper Burma ; 
literates, male, 6*27; female, 16; illiterates, male, 3/3; .female, 
9S4. It was not till 1890' that the Ediieation department took 
action in Upper Burma. It w*as then ascertained that there wore 
6S4 public schools w'itli 14,133 pupils, and 1664 private sclioola with 
8685 pupils. It is worthy of remark that of tliese schools 29 were 
j\lahounnodan, and that there w'cre 176 schools for giiis in which 
upwards of 2000 pupils were taught. There are tluxe circles — 
Eastern, Central, and Upper Burma. For the special supervision 
and encouragement of indigenous primary edneation iu monastic 
and ill lay schools, each circle of inspection is divided into sub- 
circles correspomling with one or more of the civil districts, and 
eacli sub-circle is jilaced under a dejuity -inspector or a siib-inspeetor 
of schools. There are nine standards of instruction, and tlie 
chmscs iu sdiools corrt'Spond wilh these standards. In Upper 
Burma all educational grants are paid irom Imperial funds ; there 
is no cess as in inwer Biiniia,. (Irauts-in-aid arc given according 
to rcsulis. There is only ono college, whicli is aililiatcd to thV; 
Calcnlta University. Tlie niuidwr of students at this Kangoou 
college W71S 25 in 1890-91. Tliere wxre. 70 undergraduates iu 
1897-98, and 95 in 1898-99. In the latter year* the college pro- 
duced seven B.A.’s (one witli honours in English) out of eigitt 
camiidates. There ai'C tlxroo nor.nial schools and two survey 
seliools, one iu Up]ier and one in Lower Burma. Tliere are 4*4 
GoN'crinneiit schohirsliips divided between the varhais school and 
university stamhirds, besides sfiecial Kcbolarshi]<s for .stiidcnis of 
medicine, opim lo both men and women, tcnalde in Aladras or 
Ualcut-ta. Tlnwe ai*c missionary schools ainmigst the Chins, 
Kacliins, and Slians, arul a school for the .sons of Slian chiets at 
Taiing-gyi in the simtinnii Shan States. A Ffdaviabi/fai examina- 
tion ibr marks iu the Pali language was (irst iiistiiutcd iu lS9t) 
and is hold aumudly. The nmnbe-r of candidates lias not hitherto 
been large. 

Fltimmc, — The gross reveuiic ol' Tiower Burma {'roin all sources in 
1S7U72 was Rs. 1,36, 34. 520, of wltidi Rh.L 21, 70,530 was j'rom 
rinporial taxation, Rs.3,73,200 from proviudai services, and 
Rs.l 0,90, 790 from local funds. The land revenue of tlie ]a‘oviiice 
W’as Rs. 34,45,230. In Burma the cultivators tbeniaelveH continue 
to hold the land from Government, and the extent of their holdings 
averages about five am-es. The laud tax is Hupplenieuted hy a poll- 
tax on the male population from IS to 60 yeans of age, with thoi 
excojition of immigrants during the first five years of their residence, 
religious teacliers, sclioolniasters, Goveriimeiit ser^^ants, ami tliose 
luiahle to obtain their owm Hveliliood. In 1890-91 tlie revenue of 
Lowan* Burma had risen to Rs. 2, 08, 38, 872 from imperial taxation, 
Rs. 1,55, 51,897 for provincial serviecs, and 11.8.12,14,596 from in- 
corporated local funds. The ex]ienditure on the administration 
of Lower Burma in 1870-71 w*as Rs.49,70,020. In 1800-91 it was 
lis, 1,58,48,041. In 1897-98 the gross revenue had risen to 
Rs. 3, 87, 05, 972, and in 1898-99 to" Bs. 4, 26, 05, 080. In Upper 

Burma the chief source of revamiie is tlie Tkathameda, a tithe dr 
income tax which was instituted by King Alindon, and w'aH adopted 
by the Bj*itish very niiicb as they found it. For the pniijose of the 
assessment evei*y district and towm is elassihed according to its 
general W'ealth and prosperity. As a rule the basis of calciilatimi. 
vras 100 rupees from e*\*erj ten houses, with a 10 per cent, 
deduction for those exempted by custom. When the total amount 
payable by tho village was thus deteimined, tlie village, itself ’ 
settled the amount to be paid by each individual householder. 
This was ilone by ThmnadiBy assessors, usually ai>pomted by the , 
villagers themselves. Other important sources of i*eyeuue are the 
rents from State lands, forests, and iniseenaneous ifceniB siich' as 
hsheyy, rex^enue, and Irngation taxes. In 1886-87, the /year 
the annexation^ the axnomit euilected in Hppex' Burma 
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^ 3 ou^!C?{ was twenty-two lal^iia of rupees. In tlie following year it 
Inul risen to tlfty latiis. Much of Upper Bnrniu, jiowevor, reniaiiin«i 
dkturl'KHi until 1890. Tin* lignres for 1890-91, thej’et'orH, show 
tlie first lealiy regular eolleotion. The amount then eolleeted was 
Rs,87,4-7^h2(). In 389:3-91 the total eollccthnis were Rs. 1,05, 01, 91 4. 
Ill 1896-97 the gross receipts were Rs.l,:j],26,351, and in 1898-99 
Rs.ljoOjlojiH)!. The following statement exhibits the gross re- 
ceipts and expenditure of t.lie province daring the years 1897-98 
;nul 1898-99, distrilniled lietAV('eij iiuiperial, lu’ovineiid, ini.^or])Orated 
local, excluded local, ami inuuicijial funds. These include the 
transactions of tin*. Rangoon inniuei])ality and the Rangoon. Port 
Trust, all hough these funds do not hank with Uovorinneut. 


. 

isiv 

'-iis. 

1S9S.00. 


Ta';oei}:it,s. 

E\'ji(?a(Iituri.?. 

Receipts. 

Expend iimci. 


Us, 

Rs. 

Its. 

Rs. 

imperial 

3,02.02,197 

84,.5hS02 

3,38,15,001 

86,61,995 

Rnudncial , 
In(?orporat(’d 

3,16,02,179 

2,99,07,823 

3,11.28,971 

3,00,14,084 

Local 

jkxcluded 

20,28,696 

19,17,947 

21,15,511 

21,07,037 

Local 

23,59,059 

20,5-4,133 

26.31.022 

27,16,160 

Al’unicipal . 

22,67,945 ! 

i 

22,70,066 

■24,34,175 

24,73,718 


8,84,60,076 

4,46,31,771 1 

7,51,84,6801 

4,59,75,994 




Bnfenrr . — In 1871, 5010 lighting nn‘ii, Kui-opcans and natives, 
wore maintained at a total cost of Its. 27, 62, 000, and the strength 
of the police in. the same year was oOlO. In. 1898-99 the strength, 
of the troops m Biu’ina was: Euro])eaiis 429-4, and natives 0493-~a 
lotal of 10,727 men. These were nearly equally divided hetwceni 
ihe^ Rani^'oon and the Mandalay district com ri lands, with 1262 
natives in the .sonthern Slum States command. .Besides the.so 
there were 14,9-41 military police, wliose cost was Rs. 48, 46, 44 8. 
The civil })olice amounted'to 15,558 civil constables. There were 
hesides 2580 volunteers, 866 of whom wore cadets. Ihc}" consisted 
»)f the Rangoon Port Defence volunteers, comprising artillery, naval, 
and emgineer corps, the iMoulmein artillery, tim Mouimeiii, Rangoon, 
Railway, ami llpjaa* Bui-ma rillos. Four Indian marine vessels 
[>ly on the Irrawaddy and. tin, 3 Chindwin rivers, and tln^ ]a'ovineial 
marine, consists of 28 laiuielitvs in Lower Ihirnui and 80 in Tjf)per 
Ihirnia. These carry tvoo]is, Bpecie, cattle, ammunition, a.nd store.s. 
Their cost was Rs.l, 48,485 in Lower Pmrnia, and Rs.2,45,106 in 
Upper Burma. There is a hidtery for i]\i\ defeHcr of the harbour 
at Monkey Point at the jnindiou of the?. Sifhmg with the Rangoon 
river. ■ ' . 

Mineral , <1 and Mdnhuj. — Tin? tin inineH in .Lower Bunna, remain 
ill mueh tiie same condiuon ns they W(‘ro in 1880. Tliey aiv still 
worked liy native..^, hut n cumpaiyy is being formed to work tlio 
luine.s in the Mraliwun towiislii]* of Mergni hy European methods. 
Tlic chief mines and miiiera.is are in l.'pju'r .Burjua. Tlie jade 
mine.s of TJpjM?r Burma a, re now pract.ically the only source of 
Biipjdy of t]ia.t mineral, which is in groat demand over all China. 
Tlie mines are situated beyond Ivamaing, north of Mogaung in the 
Myitkyina district. Tlu? miners ai'c :ill Kachins, and. ihc right to 
collect the jade duty of is farmed out by Covernment to a 
jcs.sce, who has lutherto a.1way.s been, a Chinaman, The amount 
obtained has varied cnnsiderabl;)". In 1S87-88 the rent was 
Rs.oO.OOO. Tliis dwindled to Rs.36,000 in lS92-9o, hut the. 
system ^\'as then adopted of lotting for a tm'in of three years, 
and in 1898 .Rr. 41,100 was obtained. The amount extracted 
varies m>in 2000 to :3000 cwts. Tin? value varies enonnon.sly 
according to colour, which should he a ]iai'ticuhir .shade of dni-k 
green. Smiii-transiimriny, In-illianey, and ]nu*dnes.s are, howevur, 
also essentials. The old* river mines produced the quality. 
The (piarry mines on the tiqi of tlie hill near Tawmaw produce 
enormous quantities, but the quality is not so good. 

The most important Tuliy-beaving area, is the Mog6k stone tract, 
in the lulls about 60 mih'S oa.st of the Irrawaddy and 90 miles 
¥.lSr,AT. of Mandalay. The right to mine hu’ rubies l:»y .Enropcxui 
iiKiliiods and to levy royalties from persons working hy native 
methods was leased to the Burma Ruby J\i"ine.s Company, Liniited, 
in 1889, and the lease was renewed iu 1896 for 14 years at a rent 
<*f Rs. 3, 15, 000 a year phis a share uf the proiits. Tlio n*nt was 
reduced ponnancntly in 1898 to R.s.2,00,000 a year, but the share 
4->f the profits takeii by Go\Trn,ment was increased from 20 to 30 
per cent. The value of the rubie.s found in 1898 war Rs. 8, 69, 252, 
and a dividend of 5 per cent was tin.?n paid for the lirst time. 
There o,re other ruliy mines at Kanyaseik in the Myitkyina district 
and at Bagyin in the Mandalay district, where the mining is by 
.' native . methoxls tinder license-fees of Rs.S and Rs.'10^ a month. 
They arc, however, only moderately Bneces.sful. Cold ia found in 
h nmst of the rivers in Upper Burnug hut the gold-xvashiug industry 
.yla for the .'most part spusniodic in the intervals of agriculture. 
CThele U a gold mine at Kj-aukjiazat in tiie M'awmiiim circle of 
■.-'theKiiltva district^ where tfie quart/, is crushed hy macUmeiy and' 


treated l>y clicinical proccHses. 'Work was Ijcgun in 3 895, and llie • 
yield of gold in that: ,year was 274 ok., whidi incimsed. f,o 893 oz, 
in 1896-3)7, and to 1120 in 1S98-inb Oonl is found in scvf?Tal 
fields in the Shan Stales, on the Up}>or Chindwin, and at Mergui, 
hut it is of no very lugli qualify. The pi'iiifijxd scats of the 
pctrnle.um indnstry a,rt; Vi-mingyaung in the hhigwc, and M-uangyat 
in the Pakokku ilisi rieis. The ymUl of tin* jbrmer wells in 1 '*98 
was 15, -1.8 3,201 gtiljons. and oi' tin* Vcijangyat held 6,0;Ul,o88 
gallons. The huter liehl is extending rapidly. In the Akwih 
district 58,025 giillons wciv ])rodneed, and iu Kyaiikjiyu 106,519 
gallons. The Veils have hceii worloaf for a 111 lie over a. ceiiiury hy 
the natives of Die count ly. The* Bnriiia Oil Company since 1889 
has worlci.Ml by ihlllcd wells on the American or cable sy.sfcin. 

Tho output conlimies stciulilyio increase., au<] tlicin arc no signs of 
(‘xluui.stion, hut, on tho other liand, Iheie seems no pur.spoct of the 
iliscovery of llowiiig wells. .. ex \ 

Amber is extracted l»y Eaehius iu the ]ink;i.wng valley hey oin’l 
the adiniiiishal iw: border, luit: the qualify of t he fejssil rc.sin, is not 
V'e.ry good. The, amoimt exported, varies considenddy. Pn 1897 it 
was valued at Rs.2,3:30, in 1.S98 at Rs. l,t)!Hj, luid in 1899 at 
Rs. 15,93 5, Tournuilim*, or rubelUtc, is found on the hordc*rs of 
the Ruby j\Unes district and in the Shan Bbilc of Mong 1 mig. 
Steatite to the arnoiiiit of 19 tons, valued at Rm. 7,995, was 
extracted .in 1899 from the Araltan hill i piarries. Sa.lt is maim - 
lactiired at various places in Upper Burma, notably in. the h. over ■ ■ 
Chindwin, Sagaiiig, Sliweho, Myiiigyan, and Yameihin districts, 
as well as at Mawhkio in the Shin State of Thibawx Iron. is. 
found in many parts of tho hills, but is .so far rmly worked hy 
inhabitiirit.s of* the coimtiT. A good deal is extracted and mnnnh 
iiicturcd into native implemcuts at .Pang .Long iu the Li?gyH, 
(Laihka) Shan State. Lead is extracted by a Chin(?se lessee from • 
the minc.s at Baw./aiDg (.Minv-siiii) in the Mydat, .soulhe?*ii Shun 
States. The ore is ric-li in silver as ivcl] as in lead. •, u: 

Aifricndtare , — Rice coniimu3.s to be the staple product of the 
province both in Uj>pcr and Lower Burma. In 1871-72 there 
were 1,836,021 acres devoted to its cultivation in Lower Burma. 

In 1898-99 the area civqipcd in Lowcu' Burma was 6,478,339 acres, 
of which 6, 098, '.616 acres w<n’c. tinder paddy. Alaizc covered 11,707' 
aere.s, and oilier fo()fl-g.i'airis, iucliuling pulse, ;>l,78i aerc-s. Tib 
.Sr(*d covered 2 1,822 arres 3 sngar-cunc, 10,920 acres; coti.on, 12,078 
acres; tf)bacco, 29,328 acre, s ; orchard and giirden prodneo covered 
356, 777. Ill all oi’ the.s<', except edloii, there wa.s an iiiereasc. lii 
Up]icr Burma riei* is also the. chiel’ crop, hut the piotioitinu 1o rdher 
cro[).s is not nearly .so ova-rwlnlming. Tlu? total urea cropped was 
3>. 4 19,703 acres iu 1899, and ol‘ this 1,502, 73*6 acivs were umlef 
!‘iee. ; wlu’at, 3 2,(;;tS ae.i-e.s ; millet (yholniu or jowa.r), 713,531. 
acres ; millei. (i.-umhu or hajra ), 30,.S4o acres ; ruai/e, 75,926 ac.rcs ; 
grain (pulse), 56,129 ; other hHnl-gi’a.ius 5 mcludiug |mi.so, 169,627 ? 
tilseccl, 401,.S8-i. acres; con dime) its and spices, P.LOO? acres; BUgar., 

4817 acres; cot. ion, 134,2 1:1 acres ; tea, 122,1 avres ; tofrioco. 34,988 
acre.s ; fodder crops, 22,445 acres; orchai'ds and ganh.m produce, 
44.94:] {icre.s ; other crops w'eru haibg', sago or mandiia-, jinsend and 
otlicr oib.seeds, various li1.>n?s, indigo and other dye ci’ops, and 
inisctdlanoous food and non-food crojis, the last covering 167.410 
aere.s. The total aiva cultivated in Lower Burma by iiTigalion ■ 
from canals, vanks, wells, and other aourccs in 1899 was 5005 acres... 

In Up]>cr Burma in the same, year it aiuoimtr-d to 081,189 acras, of 
■which 126,773 acres wciu in Ihe Kymikso district, amJ 312,701 
acavs in, the Magwo di.strict. Other distric.ts largely^ do pend e.jii on 
irrigiitimi. -wem Mciktila., Yamctliin, Minhu, .Mandalay, and Bagning. ' ' 

The old national irrigation system has Iweii largely repaired and. 
exteiidisl siiici* tlic annexation. Of the total area of LowerBurma, 
53.176,(80 aerc^, the area (’nipped in 1899 was 6.178.339 acres, 
lie nrcanol nvailahlc for (-idliwitiini was25,82’^.22l acres; 4,8|3,995 
aere.s were covered with forests, and Dm euliivaliic area, otfny than' . 
fallow, amouiiled to 15,765,976 acivs. Tho total area of Upper 
Burnm is .’>4, 395. 395 airi'cs. Oj‘ this 3. 901,1 1 0 acres arc in feudatory ' ' ' 
and Irihutaiy .stales, ami for 2,61 1,713 aci-c.s noieturii.s t3xist. Of 
the remaining 47,849.642 acivs tho net iivea cropped In 1899 was 
3,119 702 acres; foi'csis covered 4,836.13$ aciX’S ; 2MJM5,014 acres 
worn not availahlo for fndrivation ; tho miltivahlo w'asto, fyiher than V- 
falh>w, amomitcd to t), 197,965 ac?res. The eurreiit was , 7 

1,703,452 acres. Of agricultural htock tlu’rti were !nl89H-99 in * 
Lower Burma 566bn2 hulls and hnlloeks, 302,1 DVi‘O\yb, 272,588! , fy 
bull Imflaloc®, 228,383 cow bnifaht(?iq 560,017 young Dock, .2310. ' 
sheop, 35,072 goats, 12,114 iioiv’-s and pouicR, 403,122 plough-^, ^ 
and 395,207 earls. In Up] fcr Burma thevi were 039,1 75 hulls and y 
bulfocks, 611.203 ccAvs, 78,404 hull biBfohics, 96,200 VoW" hidlaloek 
599,871 young stock, 4044 shee]n 27,817 gcatB, 21,076 horse, 'v. and;, ' > 
ponic-s, 2104 mules and donkeys, 53ea]mls. fr65, Td S ploughs^ and' * 

^ 222. 580 caits. : ■ ' i' : 

Abm/s, — Iu 1870-71 the State reserved foresfo ooveip/l only 5133 ) 
square miles, all in tho Rangoon division. The iota! recoiptCtera'f ‘ y 
tJie fou’-sts then amounted to Rb. 7,72,400, In 1889-90 the total . 
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l]]»pe.r Burma till !I89‘L ' At tile end of 1S1V2 ilje reserved forests iu 
irpper Buima uiuouritcd to 10o9 squiiro miles. On oOtJi tluiie 
■jS90 the reserved .‘irea amounted to O'RJS square iriilos. At tine 
close of 1891) the area ol’ the restu'ved forrsts in the 'xvliolo ]n’ 0 - 
rinee niiiouoieLl to ir>,f>G9 .square milts, 902 S({uiiro luih's bang 
ihe addiliou made during 1898 --99. The revenue iu 1898 *^99 
aniuunted to ri,s.8;h50,<88S,'iiiid tJio ohargos to slinw- 

iug a surplus of Rs. 59, 88, 888. The rocfdpts for the previous year 
ir-id heeu Ks. 72,1 5,257, and the average receipts for itie preeiHliug 
Jive years had been Rs/61,02.oS2. The propoii ion oi* the .suiqiUis to 
the gross revenue for that period showed a piaveiitage of (>7’4S. 

FtHh'i'ies , — Tlie gro.ss demand of Ji.slieiy revenue in Lower Burma 
in 1S98-99 was Rs,3 S,77,9-L3, an increa.se of Ry. 1,87, 875 over the 
tigures of tlio preceding jmar. To this total iisliery leases contri- 
buted Rs.l(i,52,227, an advance of Rs.l,R>,73o, and Heense.s for 
Ji.shing iiiipleincrits Rs. *2, 25,706, or Rs.5,S8S Jess tlnin in 1897-93. 
In tile Irrawaddy division, where most hailing is done, the revenue 
rose hj over a. lakh of rupees, and in the Pegu division by Rs.37,405. 
In U})]>er Burma tin? gross reYeiiue deriviul frtim iisheries increast^d 
; ih>m Ka.lL02,216 to Rs,3,05,872. 

MmiafacULve ^^. — ^Tliere were in 1871-72 twenty-.six aioani riee- 
miLls in the province. Rive year.s earlier there were only three. 
Tile total Biimber of factories in 1889-90 was 125. In 1 898-99 ilicro 
were 1.36. The meehiuiical power in every ease is steam, and llie 
lUctorics are mostly ei tiler rice or tini her mills, and in soine cases 
both'eomhined. Pn 1898-99 two new rice mills were opened in the 
Toungoo (listric.t, and one eeieli in Hau tluiwaddy, Hmiiiadu. ami 
Hungooii town. Saw-mills were established in Tonngoo, Basseiii, 
Rangoon, and Hantbawadd}^, an iron and bras-s hicdory at Movilinein, 
and a cotton factory in the Thayctmyo district. The average daily 
number of operativuis in 1899 was 16,181, of whom only 110 wore 
fcrnah‘.s. The miimdUcture locally of .silk and cotton stiilTs is 
.steadily dying out, and aniline is .superseding the old natural dyes. 
Silver ’work of peculiar and dclieate work.miiij.ship i.s purhaps extend- 
ing, and the pottery, Ijuiss, and (?o]tper work juid hiccjuer work 
■remai 11 .stationary. 

Oommcf'ce. — Tlie Ibllowiiig tahle shows tin? progressive vahu.* of 
the trade of .[.Uirma since 3 871-72 : — 


;Y«a.r. 

Ijfiports. 

1 'R\:|)ai-|..s. j 

Total , 


'Es.' 1 

■ ■ Rs. , 

Rs. 


3,15,79,860 j 

3,78.02,170 

' (5.93,82,030 

1 1881-82 

6'.3S,49,8-U) 

8,05, 71, -no 

1 14,4-l,2l'.250 

i 1891-92 

10,50,06,2-1-7 

12,67.*21,:878' 

1 23,17,28.125 

1 1S98-99 

1.1,68,08,404 

16,46.67,442 

! 28,14,75,846 ^ 


Of the total sea-burnc liude of the province 76*5 ]. tor cent, passed 
through Raiigeon in 1S9S-99, as compared with 7S*o in 1S97-9S. 
Rif?,e and timber are by far the most important articles of scii-borne 
exports. The contributions nnide by the various kinds of country 
■ }u,uduee were in. 1S9S-99 in the following proportions 


Rice * 
dAak ♦ 

eutch . . ' 

RaW' liides . 
Raw’ (’laoiilrtlmuc 


82-04 

7-79 

1’09 

1-17 

•SO 


Raw cotton . 
,lade~ stone , 
iUce-brau 
Other articles 


1*20 


2*09 

0*28 


111 
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Tlie chief articles' of import are eottnn twist and yarn, cotton, silk 
mid woollen ])iece goods, crockery, hardware, gunny bags, sugar, 
tobacco, and liquors. ■ . 

The ^yHtem’of inland trade registration was in a more or 
iV'ss cx]»L‘rimental and progressive state until 1892, when it w’us 
tlmroiiglily revktd. In the year 1898-99 timre were twenty regis- 

. ,ti^aTit>n,stations in Upper Burma, , and nine in Lower Burma. Tlio 

i ^ \ totii t mdc registered at these stations liad an aggregate value of 

’A ' ^ ‘ ,w ^ 1^5.2,89.23,907, which shotved the s'light inercastron the previous 

^ 'A- 'year of iis, 4 6, 304. A review of the tracle returns of tlu previous six 

R L b 'v ' " }n ars, Imwever, rIiows’ that the trade was expanding. The value t)f 
f " . " k y- ' the total trade during the three, years ending wdthltarch 1S99 w^as 
^ . ;ih-07 ]ior emit, in cxce.ss of that registered iu the three years onding 

7 'r ‘ ^yit'h March. 1896. Of tins increase cx])arts advanced more rajiidly 


9,4,6,0,636 for 1898-99,. against Bs.9S, 59,613 for the 
numherof vessids enga-gedin the' 


cleared, 169 ; wamage, 245,01 7* In 1898-99 the numher of vossel.s 
jind the aggregate tonnage c.ngagcd in the sea-borne trade was: 
ATsscls, 6344 ; tonnage, 4,133,40(5. TJiese were distributed in the 
following }n‘o])oriioiis : — 


.r*ort. 

: ;j : . V; 

ntered. . i 

V 

loarc'i]. 

i VorsoIr, 

'i’oiiuai3;o. I 

Vo.S'^eis. 

Toioia.ao. 

Rangoon . 

.1 1225 

1.417.373 ! 

1235 

1,431,773 

Akyub 

. I ■ ’290 

iCuAaS i 

' ■ 282 i 

■ 166,752’ ■ 

j Bassein 

. 1 40 

■ 78.123 i 

42 

78,058 

I Moiilniein . 

.} 67-4 

263.089 j 

712 ! 

1 ■ 270,413 ■ 

! Hrmiller iKut.s 

1 922 ' 

130,477 ! 

922 1 

130.220 


37() steamers -with umuage aggrcgaiiug 625,030 ion.-, and 130 
.■-iailing vessels with a total tonnage oi' 98,918, entered; and 42.S 
steamers with a tonnage of 739.246, and 139 sailing vessels with Ji 

tonnage of 11.0, 702, cleared. 

Internal Ctnnni'Uiuaytious. — In 1871-72 there were S14 miles of 
road iu Lowjt Burma, hut the. eliief inean.s oi' internal (nmiiminieu- 
tion w’us by water. iSteamers plied on the Irrawuddy as i'ar 
as Tliayetmyo. The vos.sel8 ol' tlie Irraw’addy .Iflotilla (lomjjatiy 
now ply to Bji-ssein and to all ]ioiiits on the Irrawaddy as fjir tiorih. 
as Bhaino, and in tin! dry W’cather to JMyitkyina, and also on Uk? 
(OhiTidwni a.s far nortli as Kinpat, and to ilomalin during the rainy. 
The length ot' rond.s has not. greatly increased in Lower Burma, 
wlierc there are tiow aliont 70 miles of navigable canals, hut there 
lia.s been a great deal of road constrnctiou in Upper Burma. At. 
the end of the year 181*8-99 there wu?re in tin? wlnih? jirovinee 6032 
miles of' road, 1322 of W’hieh w’ore metalled and 1179 iinmetalled, 
but bridged and diuiued, ami tlm tv m ainxh?r ]tavti ally bridged and 
drained. But the ebief advaneo iu communications has Ijecn in 
rjiihvay ooustruetinn. The lir.st raihvay fj’orn Rangoon to Prome, 
161 mi](.‘s, was opened in 1877. and that from Rangoon to Toungoo, 
166 miles, wa.s opened in 1884. Since the aiim’^xaiion of llp}>er 
Burma this has ])f*e,ii extended 1o hlatidalay, and Ihe ]\Iu Valley 
luihvay Inis been constnicted from Sagaing t<» M villa ina, a distanee 
of 77)2 miles from ihuig(H<ii, Tlie Mandalay -Knn long raihvay is 
under consti'uetion, and tiuins ii.iu Iroiri IMandalay to Xavviiglikio., 
a distance of 72 miles. The iSagaing-Monya-Alil biuiieb and the 
Meikiila-l^Iyingyan branch w'ere 4ipeiied to Iratlic during 1 900, so 
tlnit the Jengili of line now a]>proac]ies 1200 miles. The Mandalay- 
Ktndung raihvay will be eariied at lea.st as lar as Lashio, ISO miles, 
and bvanelies betwaam .Bassein and licnxada and Tlutrniwaddy ami 
Heijzada arc lieing .yurve^n-d, as is also the }>ridge over tlu^ Iriuwadjly 
at ^Sjigjiing, where there is now a .steam i'erry. 

Fosis ionl TeJccjrapks. — There W’ere, in 1899, 34 bead })Ost oliiees, 

SS sub-oOices, and 64 biuncb ollic('S, a total of LS6 imperial ])oyt 
ediict^s for the jirovinee, be.sidcs 1 district suli-ntlicc ami 89 braiidi 
oiTn.res, nuiking 276 iu all. There were. 176 ]iost. oihees doing savitigs 
bank Imsiness, with 47,652 accounts. In all 17,417,670 ]K)stal 
article, s, inehiding paiutds, were delivered iu tlie year, Ol’ the 
jirtieles rec(?ive,d for delivery 18 per emit. wx?re. addressed in Burmese 
and Ohiuese. 'There w’eiv 23S lelegrapb oliice,s o]ieii for ])aid tele- 
grams iu 1898-99.- The. length ol' ’telegraph lines in the ]>rovinco 
was 5296 miles, and tlm ti.>ta] length of wire 12,14.8 miles. 

Ilisinry . — In 1862 the ’province of British .Burma, the present 
‘.Lnwer Burma, wuis funned with Sir Arthur Plniyro as chief eom- 
missioner. Iu 1867 a treaty w'as concluded at'klandalay providing 
for the free interconr.se of trfi<.le and the cstahlishiuent of regular 
diplomatic relations. King Mindon died in 1878, and w\as succeeded 
by his son King Tliilutw. Early in 3 8/9 he excited much hoiTor by 
executing a number of tbo meinbens of th/3 Bmme.se royal family, 
and relations liceame much strainojl. The British re.sideiit was 
w’itlidiwn ill Octobor 1879. The goverrnnent of the eouulay ‘ 
rapidly became bad. Control o\^er many of the outlying districts 
was lost, and the elements of disorder on the British frontier ’weie 
a standing menace to the peace of the country. The Burmese 
court, in contravention of the express terms of the treaty f>f 1869, 
created fnoiiopolies to the detriment of the trade lioth of England . 
and Burma ; and while the Indiati Government w’as unrepi-eseiited 
at Mandalay, I'epregcntatiYes of Italy and France utto •welcomed,^, 
and two separate embassies •were sent to Europe for the purpose of 
contracting new and, if possible, close alliances with sundry European 
powers. Matters w'em brought to a crisis towards the close of 1 885, 
when the Bmuiese Govenmient imposed a fine of i;230,000 oiLthe ■ 
Bomha;^- Burma Tiuding Corporation, and refused to couiply with a 
suggestio3i of the Indian Government that the cause of complaint'; 
should be investigated - by an imjiartial arbitrator. Art pitU "I 
matxtm w-as therefore despatched on .22nd October A 885.-,- 4 OnV 
9th November a reply was received. in Rangoon amounting fo’Jtn ; 
unconditionaV refusal The king on 7th Hoveinber issued 'a. ‘ 
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Koyeuibej’-, .‘ukI jIii envoy frorii the.' king signified 
On *2Stii, .Noveniboi- tlio Britisli oeeup’od 


..liis '.sid)n:iissibnV: 

day King TliibaAV sent down the river to /'dieiice; 

ho was alterwauls IranwiViTeil to Kaluagiii on the Jkanlviy eoasi, 
Bpper Bunna "ivus i’ornially uniiexed on Lst daimaiy 1886, am i the 
work of restoring the eonntry to order and introdueiug setiled 
government commeive.eAl. This was a inoi’e seidous task tlian, the 
v; ' overthrow of tlie 'ihinnese Boverniuent, and oee.iipied four years. 

This W' as in part duo to the eharaeicr of the (;ountry, whieh wms 
(diaraetei-j/^ed as one vast milit.aiy obstacle, and in part to the 
disorgani/atiou rvlnch had ])eeij steadily growing daring the six 
years of King Thil»:iw’s reign. ]:jy the elose of 1.8Sh all the larger 
bamis of marauders were Inokeii ii]i, and siina? 1860 the eouutjy 
has enjoyed g!‘(‘ater freedom from violent eriiiio i ban tlie ])rnvin.cB 
formerly known as Britisli Banna. The liouudary with Siam was 
: demai'i.tated in 1898, and that with. China "was t.‘om]»leted in 1900. 
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OMcial : SrixtiiMAN, 

Col, lIoKAOE. Mrif'fsJb 
}i\(nna GirjeUcc'r, 2 voly. 

Kaugoon, 1879 . — Soott, 
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..gxe ;' Jiurvm Gazetteer, 5 vols. 
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liiinoM. London, 1897. 

—OirviiNa, E. D. Lh 
fheSliadutroffhe Ftajuda. 

Tf London, 1893. , IVitJi 

the Jiiiude FoUc, Lon-' 

, don, 181)7. —FE.!inA ns, 
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V' . F'urni a . London , 1900. 
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xyx , . dhisniinBarmaf Lon- 

don, 189S, Tkibihw's 
(Jueeu, London, 1809. 

— FoiUiKs, Oapt. 0. J. 

B' E. S. Ihir/aui, London, 

1S7S. Oo'ni'pitrai iae 
:X ' Grammar of the Inin- 

X ' ' guticfes of Farther Iiidta. 

"\Loudon^ 1881. Leijen- 
fd/r// nisto ri/ of Bar at a 
and Aral'an, llangoon, 

1SS2. — (ruIU)O-Ng J. 

.,;X: v: y - - B’Urma and Us InhaMt- 

ants, London, 1S7C. — 

Kaut, IMrs E. Fidur- 

,... e.sqm Biirina. London, 

1897. — MAOMAHOXg 
' . Gen. E. Far Gathuy and 

Farther I talky. London, 

-y::X';xy.;.:,.v:r:y:; 1892 .—- Maso 2C,' Eev, E., 

D,L>, Burma, Eangoon, 

ISOO.— rAiiKEii, E. H. 

Barma. Rangoon, 1S92. 

■■ ■■ ■ ■ — PiiAYnigSir Aethuii. 

JlMory of Barma, Loii- 

' . lions in Northern Ardhan aiid the 1 au'djtJoin Chin Hills, Eangoon, 

, lS97, -~Si!OTT, J. Geo.rgK. Burma, As it is, As it vms, and As ii 

will he, Lun( Ion, 1 880 .— Shway Yim, The Barman, IBs Life ami^ 
■■yr JSFoimiSjYncl ed, London, 1S96 .—Smeaton, I). M. The Karens oj 
• Barma, London, 1887. (l tl. Ba) 

War of. ,18S5«— Tim cjiuses wliieh 
V T iQd to tills war, and tlie conserpient amiexatiou of Up]‘pr 
yb y-. ; may be brieliy narrated, delations Imtivcen tlio 

.BmineBO. Govermnents bad for Bome years 
' ... ' ■ ; , - ;< been considerably strained, but it %yas not till the accession 

; . , ‘'of Tliihaw to tbc throne in 1878 that matters became really 

that the posh 
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Great Britrdn ceased to be representcHl in ^Mandalay, and 
matters went fivnti bad to worse. ITubaxv lent bimsoli! 
more ami more 1o funngn Intrigaies ; ami ilnallj, in the 
sraiinier of 1885, niatters caiue to a crisis over a <lis]?Hhe 
that had aibsen IjetAveea the king and a l;t,rg;e Britisii 
jnereantile jinn, called the Jkniibay-Biiniia '^S''rading (.'‘om- 
paji;y, winch for years had (eeeii engaged in tJi.e export oi 
timber from the gi'cat teak forests of the kinghs dominiony.. 

The iniposilion of an impossihle 'lim^ on this company,, 
eonpledwith tlie threat of candisf ‘at i«an of all thiir lights 
and jwopeviy in case of noi\-]>:i ynient, hal to tiie British 
nltiinatiiin of 22nd Ovinhov 1885 : and l)y 9lh KoYeml.)er 
a praciioii reiiisal of tlie terms liaving bemi mcciye.il at 

Bangt )oii, tlie bccu|ia'' 
tion of I^lamlalay and, - 
tl'ie dei:liroiicineBt} 0 FAf 
the king \ven> deter- 
mined upon. 

At this time, hL-yoise; 
tlie tact tIlatt:.h^OlOUl^t^y^ 
was oiiO ol' Jimghy, 
and therefore most im-, 
iavonrable for military 
operations, little ■ vgis. . ' 
known of the , interior' ' 
oj‘ Ipiper Bnrma ; but 
British steamers had for , 
years been rmnang ' on ' ■ 
tlie great aiVtA'bigbMiykkk 
of Ibe Jmuviisldy, from 
EsngocUn'' doy vMAmitd 

.and: ' it' 

the ■ ' q ii ] ckest '■ ■' a itdiyiupstl;" ; P 
sat isj 2 ic tmy ; ; m &thdd 'x ■- 

carrying out tlie BrifLli. ^ 
can 1 pai gii was a i j ad vanee " , 
by water direct (m the 
capital. Eoi'timately a . 
large mimter of ligld- 
d ra/uglit river st eamersx ' 
am! biirges mr 'Glats”), 
lit'loiii^ing If/ the Irra- 
waddy' ' ■ idiihlk xGbiipiv't 
pany, .were nvailahio at 
■ Ba 3 igoo .1 i:, xm (1 ; t hoy lopidy tt: i 
laiuwled.i/e f/f tiio ‘re*ni- 
I ]f.iny’s onioo'S oi’ the.' 
.diiliciiU river navigation ' ' 
was at llie dit'posul o! 
thcUovorunnnst. Majoo' 
Geiierak after wards 8ir - 
ii, K. B. I‘rciiditru‘a£t, 

Til efykpedltioihi;A 
only to he expeejud ,ln 
im enterjirise of this ' , 

Well as the anny was ’ . 
called ill reaniJUion i. , 
a 13 d a s u i iii3 sf -r v i« •« “s , f ; 
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. strong oj>pnsitlii.n to the ad-'^^ •. A '/! T. % 

vaiieeof tlie Ihdilla w*4S expected fj-om the foi’i.s and gnim known !a k i'k ' 
exist on the river banks, and sonio at least of the redonbis had been ' \ g' .v ‘ ■ 

y ohstriidtedhn scKpiihe pMitpf pteayndyr Eiiropfiansitplv 
bllowiiig isaii /ihslini'torthe ihreedtdailed:— -0 biigadej* oi' itinuitjy ' ' 

aeu of i Brilisii ajrd 3 native liathalnjUvS ; d halierm^ olhugil]u)Bd . ' ‘y '■’' h . x 
eld, 2 gan-isoJi, 3 monntniti) ; 1 piona-rregiiimnl {native); (l.cnttm, •'/ T 1 ' 
imiies'df'Bappetsbhd|n|nhrsf|3jat|Ye^;;p.l.Bay’?i|li|||||ii|;l^fS^ 
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a company- to go with the 'expedition. 

aA ' 90 lli'bgbhtig 8 l 
Ahdp 1 hr''rrvdE''seiTicd,’" 2 #Aiicidhc'‘g^^ 
conveyed tbo troojB and stores' '^vas con 
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, and hortj, 14ili November, ilve da.ys after Tliibaw s answer 
bad Ihjcii retadv^d, praeiioally the whole expedition was assembled. 
On. the raiue day (hnier.il Prender^ust reoeiveti hisl ructions to 
eoiunienen operations, I'heve is not liie slightest uoubt that flio 
Kurniese king and his r;(jiuili'y were taken completely by surprise 
by the nncxampled rapidity of fcJie advance. There had been no 
time for them to (ajlloct Jiiid orga]iiz(* for the stuldunm resistance 
■ of wliieli the river and its defences were iimlouhtedly capable. 
They liad not even been able to blocdc the river hy sinking steamers, 
&c.,' across it, lor, on the very day of th,G receipt of orders to advance, 
the armed steamers, the Imiuhiddy and KaiJdemy eiigaged the 
nearest Burmese l,»atterics, and bi’ought out from under their guns 
the king’s steamer and some ba.rges which were lying in remliiiess for 
this very piiri)use. On the IGtli th(3 batteries themselves on both 
banks were taken by a land attack, the cneiuy being evidently 
unprepared and making no resistance. On 17th Kovember, how- 
ever, at Minhla, on the. right l.uank of the river, the .Burmans in 
considerable force held successively a barricade, a j.tagoda, aiul the 
-palace and rcdoiil)t of IMiiilila. The attack was presstid liome by 
a brigade of native infaiitry on shore, covered by a bonibardnumt 
from the river, and the enemy were defeated w'ith a los.s of 170 
killed and 276 prisoners, besides many more tlrowncd in the 
attempt to escape by the river. The advance was con tiimud next 
day ami the following days, the naval brigarle and lieavy artillery 
. leading and silencing in suceession the enemy’s river defences 
at Nyonngu, Tokoko, and Myingyan. On 2(ith November, when 
r the flotilla was approaching' the ancient capital of Aya, envoys 
from King Tliihaw met General Preiitiei’gast with oJhys of sur- 
render ; and on the 27tli, wdnoi .tlio ships were lying off tliat city 
■find ready ter commence liostilities, the order ol‘ the king to his 
troops to lay down ilieir anms was received. There xvero three 
strong forts Jiere, full at that niomeiit ofthuiisauds uf armed Bur- 
mans, and thongii a large number of thes(! tiled ]>ast and laid 
dowii their arm.y by the king’s command, still many more were 
allowed to dis]>er.sc with their weapons ; and those, in the time 
that followed, broke up into ‘^‘daeoit” or guerilla bands, wdiich 
became the scourge of tlie country and ])rolonged the war for 
years, ^leanwliilc, however, the suri'ciidc.r of the king of Burma 
was complete; and on 28th November, in le.ss tJiaii a fortnight 
fro'iii the declaration of wav, l\Iaiulalay had lallen, and the king 
. hiin.self w'as a prisoner, while every strong fort anti town on tlie 
, ri%'cr, and all the king’s ordnance (ISOl pieces), and thousamls of 
rifies, nm.skets, and anna had been taken. Much valuable and 
curious ‘rioof’-imd proj>crty wa.^ found in the palace and city of 
I^landalay, wdiicli, wdion stdd, retilironl abtmt 0 lakhs of nptees 
(£60,000). A grant of money was divided among the truo]rs as 
pri^e- money d’ 

■ From Mamlalay, General ITendergast made a bold stroke and 
. seized Bbamo on 28th December. This \v!is a, very impoidaiit 
move, as it forestalled the Chin esc, -who were pre])aring to claim the 
• pdace. But unfortimatelj', although llic king was dethronotl and de- 
. jjioxted, and tlie capital and the "whole of the riven* in the hands of the 
, ‘British, the bands of armed aoldiiu’y, uiiaccustoined to conditions 
ether than those of anarchy, ra])ino, and murder, took advantage of 
the impenetrfdde cover of thoir,’jimglc.s to continue a desultory armed 
.resistance. Iteinforeements had to be pircssed into the country, 

' and it was in tlii.s phase of the ca.mpa.ign, lasting .several yeai’s, 
that .the ino.st dilliciilt and most arduous work fell to the lot of the 
Troops. It "was in this jungle warlare that the losses Irom battle, 
sickness, and priva-timi steadily mounted up ; uaid the troo[>s, both 
British and native, proved once again thrir fortitude and courage. 

Tavioiis i3xpeditluns follow’cd one another in rapid succession, 
penetrating to the remotest corneas of tlio land, and bringing peace; 
Uid protection to tlu3 inhabitants, wdio, it must bemcntloned, shftbred 
At; least as much from the “daeoits” as did the troops. Tiie linuf, 
and now completely successful, ]jacif.i cation of the country was only 
brought about by an extensive system of small protective posts 
scattered all over the country, and small light! y-equi])ped columns 
ihpring out to disperse the enemy whenever a" gathering came to: 
ii head, or a pretended prince nr king appieared. 

:.No;accoimt rd complete without 

a reference to the lirst, and p(3rhaps for this reason most notable, 
land advance into the enemy’s country. This was carried out in 
Hoypmher 18SS from Tonnghoo, the Britisli frontier post in the 
east 'of the ’poimtry, by a small colimin of all arms under Colonel 
W, -P, Dickon, 3rd Madras Light Infantry, the lirst objective being 
3f tegyanpsphe-iioperations v"were^>Gompletdy ■:sncG 0 Ssfui, hi’: spite -of 
IV good dealhf' scattered resistance, and the’ force afterwards moved 
forwmdTto Tamethin and Hlaindct, As inland operations de- 
veloped, 'the want of" mounted trooTJS was badly felt, and several 




■ ' ,M;aTch':;:: hf at fShdlordy ancb.C'wds ;■ the' ; ;;fcioh: f 

;at Harrow; 

lie entered the HV>r.sc Guards (Blue) in 1859. During'^a ■ 
])ei'iod of peace that followed, his sp>ii‘it of adventure 
foa.nd outlets in balloo.n-a, scents a.od i.ii travels tlirouLdr 
Spiaiii and Bussia. In the siiiimier of 1874 he ;ux‘oiu- 
])anied. the Oarlist foi'ces as correspondent of the JV/m.'-;, 
but before the end of the war lie was transferi'ed to Africa, 
to report on Genci-al (then Golone.]) Gordoids expedition to 
the Soudan. This took Bni'iiabj as far as Jvluo'tuin. 
Keturiiing to England in March 1875, he matured It is 
plans for a journey on hoi*seback to Khiva through liussia,!"! 

Asia, which had just been closed to travellers by the 
Govei'j linen t. liis acconiplishnient of this task, in the 
winter of ]87o-7(), dcsca-ibed in his book A. Hide to Kldvo^ 
bi’ouglit him immediate fame. His next leave of absence 
was sjmnt in anotlier mb’enturous journey on horseback, 
through Asia Minor, from Scutari to Erzeruin, with the 
object of observing the Kussiaii border, an account cif 
•wliich he afterwa.rds ]aublished. In the Ilusso-Turkisli 
war of 1877, Captain (oi*, as he soon becjime, Lieutenant- 
Colonel) Burnaby acted as travelling agent to the Stafford 
House (iled Cross) Committee, but had to return to Eng- 
land hef(.)fe the campaign was over. At this ].]uint began 
his active interest in politics, and in 1880 he made a vain 
attempt to win a seat at Birmingham in the Toiy-Democrat 
interest. In 1882 lie distinguished liimself by crossing 
the. Channel in a baJleon. [-i;iving been disap|.>ointed of 
uetive service in the Egyptian campaign of 1882, he pur- 
ticipa.ted in the Sudaai eampiaign of 1 884 wiihout thficial 
leave, and was wounded at El Teb. This did imt <leter 
liiiu from a simila-r course \vhen a. fresli ex'pedition stai‘t(.‘d 
ill 1885. He was given a ])Ost by Lord Wolseley, and 
mot his death, in the battle of Abu Klea (17th January). 

B«rne-iJ©nes^ Sir Edward BiirnegBART. ;■ .'v 

(1803-1 898), English painter and designei*. "was born 28tli 
August 1832> at Birmingiiam. .liis father ivas of iVelsIi 
deseeut, and tlie iclealisni of his nature and art has been 
attributed t<.3 this Celtic strain. An only son, lie was 
educated at King Edwa-oTs 8clio<.>l, I'ftrniingham, a.nil 
destined for the Clnirch. He .retained through .life an 
interest in classical studies, but it was tlie mytlicflogy of 
tlie classics wliich faseiiiated him. Ho went into rcsidein.-e 
as a scholar at Exeter College, Oxford, in January 1853. 

On tlie same day 'William Alorris entered the same college, 
having also tiie intention of takir.ig orders. Tim two were 
thrown togetjier, and grc%v close friends. Tlieir similar tastes 
and enthusiasms were imitnally stimulated. Burne-Jones 
resumed his early love of d.rawing and designing. With 
Morris he read 3foder/i Pamters and the Morte dJ Arthur, 

He studied the Italian j)ieiu)*c.s in the University galleries, 
and .Du.rer'B engravings ; but liis keenest enthusiasm was 
kindled by the sight of two woi’ks by a living man, 
Rossetti. One of these was a woodcut in Ailing] iambs 
poems, ‘‘The Alaichs of EMninere''; tlie other %vas the watei- 
colomq “Dante drawing an Angel,” then belonging to 
Air Coombe, of the Clarendon Press, and now^ in the 
University collection. Having found his true vocation, 
Burne-Jones, like Ids friend Morris, determined to relin- 
quish his thoughts of the Church and to become an artist. , / . 

Rossetti, although not yet seen by Mm, was his eliosen' > 
master; and early in 1850 he had the bapphiess, in ' 
London, of meeting him.. At Easter he left college •with- Vp p 
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iacnliy iuvoiitiuii as a <1esigner was alrcud .7 ripaiilrLg ; luolive, they ri\^aJ Rt^hselli at his In Juiiuof i his vr-j 


liiH jiiind, rich in knovdedge of cJuasical stiny and suctiiaavai 
j'ouiaornj teonied with pictorial subjeads ; and he set 
himself to complete Ids equipment l.y resolute lalxuiCj 
witnessed by iiuiiimeralde drawings. The ■wt>rk.s of this 
first period are all m.<>re or less tinged by the iriliuenee of 
jloss(d,tI ; but thc}^ are already diiterentiated from the elder 
ma^stcM'^s style by their more fadle though less intensely 
felt elaboration of imaginative detail. Many are ])en~ 
and-ink tlraAviiigs on vodlum, exqrdsitely iiuished, of wdiiidi 
the “Waxen image’’ is one of the earliest and best 
exaiii[ies; it is dated 185G. Although subject inedium. 
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(From a pJtotogrdjfh hy EllUM aivl Fry^ Loiidon.) 


.•and manner derive from Rossetti’s inspiratioUj it is not 
the liaiui of a ]>upil merely j but of a jjotential master. 


JUirne-Jones was married it) Miss (leorgiana Mardonald^ 
a,nd settled in Bloomsbury. Ifive years later ho moved 
to Kmi.slngiou StjUare, and shortly afteiwvav^ls to iho 
t-lrange, Enliuun, an old lioxise with a garden, wdiere he ' 
reskletl lill ids death. In l^fhj tk? artist ami his wife 
attconqiaiiied Ruskin to Ital)^ visiting Milan and Venice. 

In ItSiM he was eleeted a,n a..sso<dah^ of the HeMdcly of 
Ra.inters iji Walor-e.oloiirs, and exhibiled, among otha/r 
works, “The ^Imuifni Knighty’ the host picture 'whic^li 
full}' revealed his laptmed ]K.’rseinaliiy as an artist. Idle 
next six yt^ai’s saw a series of line walt'r-eolonr.s at the 
same gaiJeiy ; but in 1S70, owing to a ndsaiiderstaudi'Hg, 
Burne-Jones j’esigned his niemhm-shi}> of the soetaty. Ho 
w'as re-eiectod in 188(1, Duriiig the next seven years, 
1870-77, only two works of thii j)a. in tor’s w'cre exhildted, 
Tiiese wei'c two water-colours, showm at the Dudley (lallery 
in 187*], one of them boifig tlm beautiful “Love among 
tlie Ruins,” destroyed twenty years later by a doamer who : 
siip]>osed it to be a,n oil jau'nting, Imt afterwai.'ds reprofluceil 
iu oils liy the i>ainter (seti Plate). This silent period wa:s 
however, one of uiireiidtting prodiiction. Hitlierto Bui'iie-', 
Jojies iiad woiked alnu^st cntirel}^ io wadDr-coh:»iirs. lie; 
now- began a number of large pictures in oils, workingat-, 
them in turn, ami Imving always several <m hand. Th^^ 
“Briar Rose” scales, “Laus Yenmis,” the “Goldtm Stairs,” 
the “Pygmalion” series, and “Tlie Mirror of demis ” (.sec 
Plate), are aniong tl)e works planned aial couipleted, or 
carried far townrds completion, during these years. At 
last, iu May LS77, llie day of recogniliois eauie., with the 
opening of the lirst exldbh am (d the flrosvmiur (lallery, 
wlie.n the “Days of Creation,” the “Beguiling of ArerJin,” 
a,nd the “’Mirror (d' V(nius” wen; all shown. .BfirfseJoues 
ffdlo'wed up tlie signal .siu*cess of these juctuii'S with 
“ bans Venmis,” (he “Lliant d’Amour/’ “I’an juu! 
Psyelie,” iind othm' w^nrks, exlilbited in 1878, .Most of 
t].ie..se piehuvs are painted in gay and ’briliiant eoloiux 
A change is noticeable, mr'd, year, 1871), in the “Ammiicia- 
tioji ” a,iHi in iho bau’ pictures rraJIed “ ];*ygmalhu# and tbo 
Intage ” ; tin; former of these, one of the simplest a.nd 
most perfect of the ariisth wvmks, is siibdu<;d and sober ;•' 
in ihi‘ larter a sclauno of soft ajid ilelicate tints w'as 
attemptc'd, not "with eiitii'c success. A similar tempemiich- 
of colour marks the “Golden Stairs,” iirst exhibited 'in 
! l8tS0. In ]<S84, follcAving the ahnosi sombre “ Wireel of 
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This was recogni/.ed by Rossetti himsHf, who before Joitg , Fortune” of tlie preci'ding yeaa, appeared “King C Ajphetua 


avowed Ihcit lie had ncitldng more to teach him. Bnrne- andi t 
Jones’s first sketch in oils dates from this same year, indrilt 
1856 ; and during 1857 he made for Bradtiehl College the of sell 
iirst of what was to be an iinniense series of cartoons for coliec 
staitifd glass. la 1858 he de«;orated a cabinet with the pictiu' 
“ Prioress’s Tale ” from Chaucer, his lirst direct illiislautiou thong 
of tlio 'worlc of {V x>oet wdiom lie especially loved a,iid who In 
inspired him, w'ith endless subjects. Thus eaHy, lliei'iiforo, he ex 
we' see the artist busy iu ail the various fields in which, he “The 
; tvas to labour. her a, 

In the autunni of 1857 Burne-Jones joined in Rossetti’s iinja-t 
ill-fated sclieiixG to decorate the avails uf the Oxford Iraunt 
IhiioB. None of the ])ainters lind mastered the technique of con 
' of fresco, and their ]>ictiircs had begun to peel from the Jones' 
.. Walls before they \vere compietod. Iu 1859 Burne-Jones One 
JOade his first journey to Italy. He visited Florence, two n, 
' ' ifisa, Siena, and other places, and a]}pears to hare found the s§ 


'asid ■ tlieyBeggar" Maid,” in; which^BuIherJ 0 :bes■;bhyi|hipf 
indulged Ills 'love .of gorgeous e<dour, refiiiedv hy. 

ot, Si.If-restrai.nl. . This masterpiece .is iiow^ i.u .tin.. ,h^lati.tu.!.al A. .A..' 

colieelhm. fie next lurncti to two important sets _ y 

:'pietu,reB, ““The Rriar' Rosie'” •. and '■■^:^“Thb 

though these were not completed for some years to come. 3 y" > y 

;In> iIB86^khaviog;;be0ir^;.eIeoted;;Al;RiA;AAhe8|hdy|>ii||^ 
he, : :;exhibitedf for ivthe ■pnly' :;Hni6y .'at ;,;th 0 .' 

: The/' ■Deptlp';uf • the/Sea,*’ It unyrnihid 

her ■■ a: / ybutli; : whdni ■ odib ; 'ha.s ’ ■ tuaion ^ did 

jihpetiibsity :of ';li.er ' lby©.,'':';:Tliis pietiiro. ddd#||iBf§|i|||S||||^|^^ 

Irannting charm a tragic iiuny of coiice.ption, aud a iVraity , \ \ ^ ” 

of;/;t‘xeoufi<m^;;fwhic;ii;/'giyb':it/rhMdahe7a||irt’:'giibi^^ 
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m RNLEY--BURNSID E:: 


sooie time ekeeked tke 'pauiter’^ activiiyj whicli, wkeii 
renamed, was iniicli occupied mth .dccoTative sc, kernes. 
An. exkii)ition of ids work was .bold at tiie Kew Galkny 
in tlic winter of To tkis period belong several 

of Ids cojiiparatively few portraits. In 1894 Bm-ue- 
Jones wns made a ijaroiiet.. lil-kealtk again interrupted 
tke progress of Ids works, chief among whicli was the 
vast ‘‘Artluir in Avalon."' In 1898 ho liad an attack 
of iiitlueiiza, and had apparently rccoveredj wdieii he "was 
again taken suddenly ill, and died on ITth June. In the 
following winter a sec^ond exhibition of his works was held 
at the New Galleiy, and an exhibition of his drawings 
(including some of the charmingly liuinorous sketches 
made for'cldldi-eu) at the Burlington Bine Arts Club. 
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Buruc-Ioiies’s inibionce has becsii exercised far less in painting 
than in the wide field of decorative design. Here it has been 
enormous. His lirst designs for stained glass, 1S57-61, were made 
•for Messrs Powell, but after 1861 he worked exclusively for 
Morris and Go. Windows executed from his cartoons are to l.>6 
found all over England ; others exist in chiirchos abroad. Foi’ 
the American Glinrch iii Eome he designed a nunibor of mosaics. 
Reliefs in metal, tiles, gesso-work, decorations for pianos and 
‘ organs, and cartuoiis foi’ tapestry reprosont Ills manifold activity. 
In all works, however, which were only designed and not carried out 
by jdm, a decided loss of delicacy is to be noted. The eolouriog 
of the tirpestrics (of wliicli the ‘'Adoration of the i^lagi” at Exetoi* 
College is the best known) is more brilliant than sut;cess{ul. The 
range iiad fertility of Burne-Jfmes as a decorativo inventor can be 
perJiaps most conveniently studied in the sketch-book, 1SS5-95, 
which he he(pU‘.‘LilLed to the British Museum. The artist s iiiihiencc 
OIL book-ill ustiut ion must also bo recorded. In early years In*. 

' niiido a few drawings on wood ibi’ Dakiel’s and tin* Gvotl 

U^ords; but his later work for the Kelniseott Press, founded ]\y 
Morris in 1S91, is that by wbh;h ho is best remembered. Besides 
several iiliistiutions tfi other lvolras(3ott books, he made eighty- 
seven designs for the Chauo:r of lSh7. 

. Burno-3 best given in some of liis own words, 
written to a Mend: “I mean hy a picture a beautiful, romantic 
: ' dream of something that never wu,s, never v/ill be™-in a light 
, bettor than any light that ever shone — in a land no one t‘au duline 
. or remember, only desire— --and the forniB divinely beautiful — and 
thou I wake up, with the Avakiiig of Bryjihild.'’ No artist was 

■ ever mom tme to his aim. Ideals resolutely pursued are apt to 
provoke the resentment of the world, and Bnnuv’Jonea encountered, 

^ enduTeth and concpiored an extraordinary amount of angry ciitioism. 

; • in so far as this was directed against tlie lack of roalismin his ] )ictic:eK, 
it- was hcsidt3 the point. The earth, the sky, the rocks, the trees, the 
' men and women of Burne-Jones arc not those of this world ; Init ihey 
arc themselv(3s a world, consistent with itself, and having therefore 
its' own reality. Cluuged with the beauty and ■with the strangeness 
, of dreams, it has nothing of a dreaufs ineohereuee. Yet it is a 
dreaiiitjr always whose nature penetrates these \voiks, a iititure out 
of sympathy with struggle and streniions action. Biirno- Jones’s men 
aiid womtui arc drea,iner.s too. It was this which, moi-o than any- 

■ thing else, estranged 1dm from the ago into %Y}iic‘h he was horn. But 
he had an inbred ''revolt iVum fact ” whhdi would have estranged 
him froiu the actualities of any age. That criticism seems to" be 
more just Hi cd which has found in hhn a lack of such victorious 


de Ghavaunes, he was farTess in the main cuiTcnt 
and ids pc)sition . suiFera accordingly. Often compared 
had nothing of the iiro and vehcinencB td 

n uf, "y;- - - ^ ^ the Florentine, Yet, if aloof from strenuous action, Burne-Jones 

f ; 'd. AfAy' y' ' • ' whs Bingularly stmnuous in production. . His industry was iuex- 
t , b/ A*. haurttible, and needed to be,’ if it was to keep p/ico with the 

, A„ ' ' , consfcajit pvessm-a of his ideas. Inveiitioig a very rare excellence, 

kjyj./ WUB his pre-eitunoiifc gilt. '^Vhatevor faults his paintings may 

f ' ' ; ./lys.voy -'iliftv hjTrVp. hlWji.w f.bo fuodinYiwjff!! vir-hiift vUrJcUm » ” 


CAitTWitiuHT Gb"*** Ady), 1894 
By dl \Y, WxcKAiL. 1890. 


■H'M: .Mhk 



f' By ril i:^y^ 'a-^: poor-law townshipj ^miihicipak 
(1888), and parliamentary borougig and inarkot towm of 
].uincas]dre,, Englandj on the Bnui, where it is joined by 
the Calder, 213 miles N. W. of London by rail, lu 1889 ,tho 
boundaries of the borough were extended, and the boron uB 
vvas tlieij disti’ibuted into 12 wards, all wliiehin 1894 wm-e 
united into one ei^'ii paa-isli. The corporation consists of a 
mayor, 12 aldermen, and 30 councillors. By Act of Par] ia- 
luciit i890, file future rector of Burnley vGll bo suffragan 
bisliop of the diocese of i\lai.udiester, with the title^ of 
Bishop of Burnley. The Mechanics' Institution and School 
of Science (1852) was enlarged in 1888. AJodern erection.s 
are 10 Established, 2 Eomaii Catholic, and niimei’ous 
Nonconformist churches, a handsome town hall, a muni- 
cipal technical school, a Victoria Hospital and iiitirmai’y 
(£28,000), a sanatorium for infectious diseases, a market 
hall, public abattoirs and cold stores, and l^aths. The 
Queen’s Park (1893) measures 28, and the Scott Park 
(1895) 18 acres. There are, besides, 11 reereatioii 
grounds. The neighbourhood abounds in coal, and coal- 
mining constitutes one of the iiidustrie.s of Burnley. The \ 
principal indiist lies are cotton -weaving, iron -founding, 
eoal-mining, briclv-hurning, and the making of sanitary 
wares. The (Census of 1891 gives 12,240 males and 15,21 i 
females engaged in the manufacture of cotton goods ; 2087 
] versons engaged in coal-mining. Area of municipal ami 
county borough, 4015 acres ; ]a:)pu]ation (1881), 63,339; 
(1891), S7,01<;; (1901), 97,b4-k 


ByrnsidevArwbrose Everett (1824- 

American soldier, was born at Liberty, Indiana, on 23rd 
I^Iay 1824, of Scottish pedigre-e, hi.s American aucestons 
settling lirst in South Carolina, and next in the nortji- 
west wilderness, xvliero his paivuits, who wnre very poor, 
lived in a rude log cabin. He was appointed to tlic 
United States militaiy academy through casual favour, 
and graduated in 1847, when war witli ^lexico was 
nearly over* In 1852 he resigned ].iis commission, and 
t<4ok iip> in EIumIc Island tlic inaiuifactiire of a hreecb- 
ioading rifle of hi.s owm inveiitioii. Afterwards he was en- 
gaged in railway duties. When tlie Civil Wai* broke out he 
took command of a I’diode Lsland regiment of three months’ 
militia, on the siiimuoiis of Go\a‘ruor Sprague, liasteued 
to the relief of the nationtd capital, and comiuanded a 
brigade in tlie battle of Bull linn. On Gth August 1861 he 
was commissioned a brigadier-gemu-al of •s’olunteers, and 
placed in charge of the expeditionary force which sailed 
on 12t]i January 1862 under sealed orders for the North 
Carolina coast. The victories of Jiatteras Inlet, Boanoke 
Island, Newhern, and the neighbouring forts (Ecbriiary- 
llarch) furnished one of the earliest substantial achieve- 
ments of the Union arms dining tlie war. Promoted 
major-general on 18tJi May 1862, he wns transferred with 
his corps to the army of the Potomac, and fought at 



from the army of the Potomac, President Lincoln chose e ; 


Mm us successor. Burnside reluctantly accepted the * _ ^ 

rously defeated in tlie assault m , . v ’ A 


trust, and, *after being disastrously c 
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degc\ la April 186-1- Burnside returned ta tiie east, end -was ! 
attached oru:e ^'li^,)re to the arai}^ of tlic P(.»ton'iac ia a sub- 
ordinate command ; but, alter long and ]:>ioody eampfiignsj 
lic was blamed for the faiiiii'c uf a mine asvsaxiit before 
Petersbiirgj July LSGJj and relieved, liesigniiig from the 
army, April 1865, he was chosen goveriK.tr of llliodc 
Island in 1866, and twice annually ro-tdected. In January 
1875 lie was <*Jioseii to tlie United States Senate, aaid 
re-elected in 1880. He died at Bristol, Biiode Island, on 
13th September IBSL 

BlJrntisia.r ®€355 a royal, parliamentary (Ivirkcakly 
group), and po]ie«3 Iturgli of Fifeshire, Scotland, on the 
nortliern shore of tlie Firth tjf Forth, 5|- mill's S.W. 
of Kirkcaldy by rail. Since the opening of the Forlh 
Bridge, Bui’ntislaiul lias coaserl to lie the tei’ininus of tlie 
railway ferry tradic with tlie soutli, but having good wet 
docks it has still a con.sidera])]o shipping trade. Popula- 
tion of parliamentary and police biirgii (1 881), 4099 ; of 
the royal burgh, 3107 : of tli(3 royal, parliamentary, and 
police burgh (1891), 4962; (1900), 5000. 

Byrri^naj; a town of Spain, |.n*OYinee of Castellon, 
on the river Beclii, near the sea, in a broad fertile plain. 
Population, 12,154. The rivei* 'Mijares is used to irrigate 
the country, where wine, cereals, fruit, and espeeiLdly 
oranges, are abundant. The poi-t is annually visited, by 
about 300 vessels, engaged in the coasting trade. The 
trade, however, declined in 1S98 and 1897, owing to 
the damage done to the orange crop by a new insect 
pest. Bnrriana was tlie scene of hard lighting in the 
earliest wars of the 1 9tli, century. 

a town of Pi-ovidenee county, Pdiode 
Island, U.S.iA. It is one of the largest towns of "Hew 
Englaial, having an area of 53 square miles. Its suilhec^ 
is rolling, witli rirury small lulls and ponds, find, while 
most of its population is rural, it contains sevt^ral siuHl 
villages. Population (1890), 5492; (1900), 6317. 

, Bwrroy^hs^ ^olin (1837 Anierican writer 

on nature and natural Iiistory, WMis l)or.n in .[:h:>x]>iiry, 
Delaware comity, ISTew York, 3rd April 1837. In his 
earlier years he engaged in various pnirsiiits — tt'aching, 
journalism, banking, farming, and i'niit-inislng, and for 
nine years wais a clerk in the- Treasur}' department at 
Washington. After publishing a monograpli on the poetry 
and personality of Walt Whitman, he began in 1S71, 
■with Wake-Rohin^ that series of books on birds, dowers, 
and rural scenes which, has made him the successor of 
Thoreau as a popular essayist on tln^ plants and animals 
environing Iniman life. Ills later waitings ].iave showni a 
more philosophic mood ami a greater disposition, tov/ards 
literary or meditative allusion than their predecessors, 
but the general theme and method liavc been tlie saine. 
His chief }>ooks, in addition to W<(kt’-Roou}^ are IJinh 
Poets (1 877), and Sipis ami ^Seasons (1 886). IVi}htcr jiSbe??- 
skdfiii (1875), and Fresh Fields (1884) are sketches of 
travel in England, Ireland, and France. A complete 
uniform edition of his works was issiieil in 1895 in ten 
volumes.’ 

Byrsl0fl1j a municipal borough (1878) and market 
'down- of StaiibrdsMro, England, 20 miles H. by W. of 
, Stafford, by rail, on the Grand Trunk Canal Before 1885 
part, of the parliamentary borough of Stokempon-Trent, 

• it now forms part of tkrt of Hanley. Modern structures 
are two- cliixrcli mission rooms, two Methodist chapels, a 
hiarket building, a charity hospital, a miners’ hall, and 

\been extended and a public park of 22 acres operjcd 


:: Sir Frederick William (1816- 

J90D), Brit.isli painter and a.rl: eonnokscur, tlie third sou 
of .Ml" Bauiiiel Burion of Mungret, eotiniy Limerick, was 
horn in Ivdund in 1816. Me wo\s educated in Dublin, 
‘wIko'C Ids artistic studies were ceirried on with nuolced ' 
siKicess under the direction of Mr Brr)cas, an able teacher, 
who foretold iur tlie lad a. distinguished care<-.'r. Tliai 
tins estimate was not exuggera.ted was ] moved ]y 
Burton'S iminediiue .snc.t*ess in liis j.uofessiun. Ho- was 
eloclcal an associate of the .lenal llihernian Ae.*adei 2 iy 
at the ago of twenty-one ami an acadeinhla'it twei years 
late]’ ; and in [84 2 lie began to exhibit at Uie .hoyal 
Academy. A visit to fh'M-many and Bavaria in 1851 
tva.s the^ first o.t. a. long smli's of 'wanderings in various 
jiarts of Eurf>]ie, which gave liini a jU'oi'omuJ ami intiiuate 
knowledge of the ■'^^/ovks of the (.)]d Masiej’s, and ]>repa,red 
him adi nirably for tlie duties that ho undertook iu .1874 
when he -was afipointed dii’cctor of the British. NaBoua] 
(hdlory in succession to Sir YI. Boxali, IhA. During the 
twenty years that he lieJd this post he was lusponsihle- .for 
majiy iiiqiortant purchases, among them Leonardo da 
YInci's “Ylrgin of the Ifooks,” Bapliaers ^’Ansidci 
Madonna,” Holbein’s ‘folmbassadors,” Yari D 3 vdvts eques- 
trian portrait of Charles I, and tlie ^foVdmira-l Ihilido 
Pareja,” b}" Yh‘iasqat‘Vj ; and lie added lai'geiy to tl'te noted 
seiles ot Early Italian pictures iu the galleiy. The ' 
number of acquisitions made to the collecthm during liis 
pc-iifid of office amounts to not fewer than 500. His own 
wuniv, rn(.>st of wliich -was in water-colour, may he said to 
have I'lad more, attraet.ion for experts than for the general 
jiublic. It was always serious and decqdy coiisklei’cd, and 
in style ‘Was akin to tluit of the Pi’e-Ra.phaelites. lie was 
elected an associate of tlui Loyal Society of Parnti-irs in 
'Water-CoJoiirs in 1855, and a full member in the follAving 
yiiar. Ho resigned in 1870, and was rt.oc.lected as an 
hmiorary member in 1886, A knighthood was criuferred 
on him in 1884, and tlio degp’co of LL.D. of ].)ub]iii in 
1889. In his youth lie had stj'oug synqiathy with the 

Young Ireland Barty,” iiiid vam a close associate with 
some of its members. He died at Ids Jiouso in Iveiisiug- 
ton, on. IGtii LMarcli 1900. (v. L, B.) 

Surtmn^ JcihR Hill (1809-1881),: BcottidLd,iYlA 
torical writer arid man of fetters, was th.e son of 
an officer i'u tl'ie army, and vrm ])orn at Aberdeen on 
22rid August LSOO. After studying at the university of 
his native city, he removi'd to J,<kiinburgli to practise- as an , . 
ailvot^ate ; ].)iit his progress was slow, and he eked out ids' I 
narrow means hy iniseffilaneous literary ’U’ork, much of wliieli 
eaniiot now be ideutiiicd. His Maniud erf the Law of Beat- 
land (1839) brought him iuio notice; he joimd Bowring 
dn ' editing; the.. works 'of', Jereiny ■Berithamyyifod' fo^^^^ 
time was editor of the Bcoisnuin^ which ho coiuinittcd to 




: uiiused: 'MS. ■.materially'; In ■18,4.7; ;hd' wtbfo;:MS' 

■iof ■■■ Lord ■ LoyM..'a!id:.'DancaB ■Forbes, ; -I84f 
■.fory.Ghambers’s^Herieildiiaiuiais^bff'pDlithAl-hBd:^ 
economy, .and. of emigfaHom:^ yearrpY:l|||5|dii|^;||^ 

■wife, and:' never'..agalB.-' mixed' freely, wit!l,spci 0 l^:;|||jipij||i|||||^|j^^ 
; after '■'same- years; ho'^; 'marped;,uigairn:;'- 
; mainly to litondiiwe,;' cmitriliiitin largely 
■and ' 

m Bcdlia7td':lt 852), | FfecRisd'oti'iLe i 

, Scotland X1.S53), and .pifblishlpg i!i,,,,the, 

■1 S7bl:;,v ||y:ilm;dbblb:lixhppr^ 

’ ■.'-to ■ ■ 
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an office wAmh giive Mm entire peeiiinary iDcleiwideiiee, 
and tlie duties of “wliieli lie dirfcliarged mo.d a^s'diioiisly,^ 
TicdAvitlistanding Ms literary ])iir.suit 8 and the j)res.siii*e of 
anotlier important task assigned to liim. after tlie comple- 
tion of Ills iiistoryv the editorship of ihe JS' 

E^^iyufers, Tvro volumes were publi>slLed under bis ^ super- 
vision, His last ■\v'cuh:, The JJ/istorf/ oj the Eczgn of Queen 


paralleled familiarity with Eastern life and customs, espe- 
cially among the lower clasvses. Besides Government 
reports and contributions ta the Asiatic , Societyj his ' 
liidiaa period produced four books, published after his 


return home ; Scinde^ or the JJnIm/ppg YaTsy (1851), 
Bindlh and thi.e Races ihM Inhabit the Valley qf the Indus 


Jjovc (1880). is very inferior to his Hiduy ef’ Scotland, 
He died on iOth August 1881. Burton was pre-eminently 
a jurist and eeonoiulst, and may be said to have been 
guided by accident into tlie path wliich led him. to 
celebrity. " It was his great good foi'tiine to find abundant 
unused material for his Life of Ilmne, and to be the fii'st 
to introduce the princiy)les of historical, research into the 
history of Scotland. All previous attempts had been far 
hdovi tlio modern standard in these particulars, and 
].kirto 3 bs history will always be meiuorable as marldng an 
epoch- even if it should one day be snjKa'sed.ed by a more 
picturesque and more animated narrative. His chief defects 
as a liistorian are vnnt of imagination, involving feebleness 
of historical portraiburOj and an undignified familiarity of 
styk^ wdiicdi, however, at least preserves liis history from 
tlie duluess by which lack of imagination is usually accoiii- 
paiiied. His dryness is associated with a fund of dry 
luunour exceedingly ellective in its proper place, as in 
The Book Tlmiter, As a mail lie ovas loyal, afiectioiiate, 
philantliropic, and entirely estimable. (ii, G.) 


'■) Byrtorig; Sir Richard Frauds ( 1821 - 

1890), British consul, explorer, and orientalist, "was born 
at Baihani Hous 0 j Herts, England, ou 19th 1821. 

He came of the Westmoreland Burtons of Sliap, but 
his grandfather, tlie l\ev. Edward Barton, settled in 
Ireland as rector of Tiiani, and '.his father, Liciitena.ot- 
Colonel Joseph Heth.nville Burton, of the oGtli Hegiment, 
was an Irishman by birth and character. His mother 
wns descended from the IHacGregors, and he was jn'oud 
of a remote drop of Bourbon blood piously beliewai 
to be derived from a morganatic union of t].ie Grand 
.Aionan|ue. Tliere 'were even those, iindud,ing some of the 
Itomany themselves, wdio saw gipsy written in iiis peculiar 
eyes as in his clnirac-tcr, wild and resent fi.d, essentially 
viigalDond, into].erant of convention and rcsttaiiit. His 
irregular education streiigdhened tlie inherited bias. A 
childhood spent in Framce and Italy, u.{ider scarcely any 
control, fostered the lo^'e of Tnitraiuiiiclied wandering and 
a marvellous liuency in Continental vernaculars. Biich an 
education sio little prepared him for iicadc'jnic ]jroprieties, 
that when he entered IVinity College, Oxford, in October 
1840, a criticism of his military moustache by a fellow- 
Tmdei’gj'aduato was rcscidcd by a challenge to a duel, and 
Burton iu various Avays distinguished himself by such eccen- 
tric boliayiour that rustication inevitably ensued, Hor was 
he much more in his clement as a siilialtern in the 18th 
Begime-nt of BoinJjay Native Infantry, whicJi he joined at 
Baroda in October 1 842. I)isci})line of any sort he abhorred, 

• , ' . and the one recomniondaHon of the East India Company’s 
service ia ]m eyes "was that it oficred opportunities for 
■; ' 'studying Oriental life and languages. He had begun Ai’abic 

^ ‘ without a master at Oxfctrd, and worked in London at 
. "HiiMaMani under Forbes before he vrent out ; in India ho 

,. 4 . i — .1 


(1851), Goa arid the Blue ILow^itaBis (1851), and Falconry 
Li the Valley of ths Indus None of these achieved 

popularity, but the a-ccount of Sind is remarlvaljh’ vivid 
and faithful. 

The pilgrimage to Aleeea in 1853 made Burto]i famous. 
He had planiied it whilst mixing disguised among the 
Aluslims of Sind, and .had laboriously pn’ejiared for tlie 
ordeal by study and pi’actiee. No doubt the [irimaiu^ 
motive was the love of adventiii'e, wliicli was his strongest 
passion ; but along witli the wnnderer’s restlessm?ss 
marelied the zest of exploration, and whilst Wiinderin-g 
was ill any case a necessity of his exiisteiice, he l>rcfeiTed 
to roam in iintrodden wnys xvhere iiiere adventure might 
be dignified by geographical service. There was a ‘Hinge 
wdiite blot ” on the iiiaps of Central Arabia where 3^10 
European had ever lieen, and Burtoirs scheme, approved 
by tiie Eoyal Geographical Society, wtis to extend his 
pilgrimage to this ‘‘ empty abode,” and remove a dis- 
creditable l)iank from the map. War among tlie tribes 
curtailed the design, and his journey went 110 farther than 
Alediiia and Aleeca. The ex|:)]:oit of accompanying tlie 
.Ariislim Hajj to the holy cities was not unique, nor so 
dangerous as has been iinagined. Several Europeans 
have accomplished it before and since Biirtoii’s ^nsit 
without serious misiiap. Passing himself ofi* as an 
IfKliau Pa than ctnuM-cd an}’' peculiarities or defects of 
speech. The j.'ilgTiinnge, liownver, demands au intimate 
proficiency in a conij heated ritual, and a iViiniliaiity ’witli 
the iniinitiie of Eastern maimers ai.id etiquette ; and in tlio 
case of a stumble, presence of mind and c*.)ol courage may 
be callcfl into request, Tijere !t.re legends that Burton 


liad to defend his life by talcing otiiers’ ; but he carried .no 




^-labonre/l indeiatigably at tho vernaculars, and Ms rewnrd 
■' an; astonishingly rapid }u*oiiciency in Gujarati, Ala,rathi, 


iisiliiiw 

ilftillii 


:A HiiulusiaBi, as wMl as Persian and Aralfic. His appoint- 
'b;’ as 'tin assistant in the Sind survey enabled him to 


arms, and confessed, ratlier sbamefastly, tliat he Lad 
I'Kwer killed anybody at any time. The actual journey 
■was less reinarkublo than the book in ■\vhich it was 
recorded, The Bihjrhnaxfe to Ai-Medlnah and Alecvah 
(1855), Its vivid desmljitions, pungent style, and in- 
tensely personal “ note ” distinguish it from 'books of its 
class; its insight into Semitic modes of thought and its 
picture of Arab manners give it the value of an historical ; o ■ 
document ; its grim liuiinmr, keen observation, and reckless 
insobriety of u}nnion, expressed in pi'culiar, uncouth, but 
vigorous language, make it a. curiosity of literature. ' ' ’ 

Burton’s next journey was more hazardous than the . - , 

pilgrimage, but created no parallel sensation. In 1854 , 

the Indian Government accepted his proposal to exp.h.)re ’ a 

the interior of the Somali country, wliidi formed a subject ; . . 

of official anxiety in its relation to the Bed Sea trade. . ^ 

He xvas assisted by Lieutenant Speke and tw'o other young 

officers, but accomplished the most difilciilt part of the , , 

enterprise alone. This xvas the journey to Harar, the b. 

Somali capital, which no white man had entered. Burton ■ ' b b'' 

vanished into the desert, and xvas not heard of for four ; 

months. When ho reappeared lie had not only been I 0 

Harar, but had talked wdth the Mug, stayed ten days ^ ‘ . x ^ 

there in deadly peril, and ridden back across the desert, 

almost without food and waiter, roimiiia; the gauntlet of . ' 


'b;’ bqmeM aS'an assistant in the Sind survey enabled him to 

-- . mix with the people, and he frequently passed as a native with the tribes, in which one of his young ofiicerB was ^ ' y , , j 

f in tko bmat'S and deceived Ms- own to say nothing killed, Captain Speke was Avoxuicled in eleven placeSj and i ^ ^ 

of: hfe .colonel and nies^matos. His wanderings in Sind Burton MmseK had a javelin thrust tlirougji Ms jaws.. ' b; 


the Somali spears all the wny. Undeterred by this ex- ‘ ; ' ^ 

porienco he set out again, but was checked by a skirniisJi y' vb; 




Burton Mmseh had a javelin thrust tlirougji Ms (bb.;, 


His First FmUtegm m Fast Africa (1856), desciibMg^ , . ; - i P'' 
these adventures, is one of Ms most 












■:claameteri!Sld^ iDooks^ , full 'Of leammg. o]jservatiort,j, and' | 

liuinoiir,. 

. ter :£erviiig:;, on. tlie- staff of Beatson's. Bj:is] 2 if>a. 2 ou]£S^ at 

tia* DardaaieHe.'^, Imt iiever goitiug to tiu; front in the 
(.d'iiiioiij Burton rctnracfi to Aliica in l8off Tho JAreign 
OiUc^’j ULoivd ]>y tlii.'. Gcog[‘a[>]ii(.ul Society^ coin- 

jiiis.sionod him to scoanb foi’ llio sources of the Nile, joid, 
aga.in accu]U[)unied hy iSjiukc^ iic ox.plon‘d ide lak.o rogioits 
of c(.|Uatoria! fflVicu,, TJmy discovered jjttke Ta,i)ga,ii}’i];a. 
Ill JAlrruarY 18r>8j and kffeke, juisliing on during Burton s 
Illno.srf and acting on. indications sig^jilied by liim, Jiglitod 
uj.Hon Vieloi'iit Myan/a. T.li.u sejfariUo d i see « very Ictl to a 
j,>i I tor dispute, ))L(i ibirtoi.rs 03;.ped.ition, wit]:i its discovery 
of tbe two Jakes, was tlic incentive to tlie later cxploi.^'U 
t.ions of H[>elo^ and Grants ..Calcer, LiviTigstoiio, and Stanley ; 
and l-iis r(‘])ort in volume x,xxiii, of the Broceedkufs p/G//e 
Itoj/al iivtMjrnphiixd ^Voed/gj and liis Ztt/tv Regknis of 
Jkja.aioriiil Africa (ISOO), are tlie. true parents of tiie 
luultitudbioiis li,tera.>ture of ^‘darliest Africa^'’ Burton was 
tlie tirst Ibiglisbiiuiii to eiite„r kiece^ay tbe first to explore 
Sotnaliiaudj tlie tirst to tli-Bccn'er tii(3 great lakes that fee 
tbe Nile, ilis East African pi.oi]oerj:i.ig coincidcB wit]], 
areas wdricb have since become peciiliaiiy interesting to 
the Britisl,]. Empii’e; and three years later be was exploring 
0.11 tlie opposite fade of Africaj at Balionuiy, Beni-nj and 
tbe Gold Coastj rcgio.us VY.liicb liave also <?ritered: aDio.iig 
tiie imperial ijiicstions of the day. Before luiddle age 
Burton bad compressed into His life, as Lord Berliy saicl, 
^Anore of study, moie of lia,rds.h.i]:i, and more of succtissful 
enterprise and adventure, t]ia,n would li:.ive sutijced to 
U]) tbe existence o.f ilmlf a <lnzon ordiuscry men." 

Since ] 819 bis couuex:ksa witb. tlm, Indian army bad 
beoa practically seve.red ; in 1861 lie de.liui.to!y entered 
ibe service cl’ the Foreign (Jiiice as consul at Fernamb') 
L’u, wbe-nee be was slufted sm:c.essi\-ely to Saritos in .Ibuzil 
(18G5), I)a)i]ascus (18G0), iuid. IViesve .holding the 

last ]H>st till- bis de;itb. on. 2(.jti;i (.t.Ox)'l)eT' 1890. E,iv.h n[ 
tl.icse posts ]n*oducc‘d its covresj funding lH>:.>!rs : .Fernamio 
.Pe> led to ike ].cul itisldiig of brum/r/'/ai'/s in Africa 
(l8Gd), AJjcoimia aatAl the (Ja^DU-yoonn (1.803), A 
to irdde^ I’lng of IkdiOioA (l.8o4)l, b'd. and ffddoni 
: fro 7 /i\ JFest ffidm- (lS6’i). Tlie - Ilighlmuh- <jf the' Urmil 
(.1809) was the result of four yeai'ft rcskleuco and travel- 
ling ; and from^ (he IkiUhjluhh of J\(,r((gi(a/f (BsTOj 

rekite to a jeurney attruss Soiub AiuericJi to Fem. I tunas- 
rns suggested Csivcidored fi/rki (1872), aiel might have 
led to liiucli better work, since no ennsuiate in either 
hemispliere was ]uure ci'cigenial to BurluiiV. taAa and 
liugiusiic studies; but Ijo misnianuged ids opp<a’tuidtieS 3 
got into trouble With the Foreign Uiluny ^md wa.s remfovd 
to Triesfo, where bis Orieiital pre[) 0 .‘m\s<ioLis and [uejudiees 
eouid do no Iiarm, hut wbere, mdortunaiel)'. Ills Oriental 
learning wms t^kroiwri awuy. fie did nop buweier, ajiantion 
bis Eastern sfciulies or IiIkS Eastern iru-vels. Various fresh 
joiirnc^ 3 ss or revisitings of familiar scenes are recorded in 
Ids later books, sucli a,s AtunAur (1872), Ulfinai Thnle 
(1875), Eirascivn /lolugna (idTo), A/ud licnifiitcd (IbTT), 
77tc Land of Afidum (1879), and 2h the f/o/d Coad, for 
Gold (1883), None of those Iiad more Ilian a ] Kissing 
interest. Burton bad not tbe rluirm of styli^ or imaglna- 
tion wdiicb gives immortality to a book of iravol. lie 
wrote too fast, and took too little pains about ilm form. 

stfelHbtydiseon neetod ^seatenebs^ancicilF 
tors wore full of information and ic^aruing, and contained 
not a few tlifusts for the benefit of Govc?ninicnt or other 
peo'ple, but they were liot There w"a-s some- 

;i;^|^}:|i^i|ibbbd(bbbu ftbislypfy ; 

vwas- porsonal and savage. By far tlu^. mo.st celelira-ted 


jusvafely prinlal, B88A88), 'whidi. occupied the greater 
part of Ills Icisur'.' st TFesie. As a nionmnent of bis 
Arabic lejirnieg ami bis cmc-yclo].t5edic kiiowlislge of 
EitsteiJi life ihis Lra.nskiliu.u wtes Jiis grecAyst aebieVeiCcrjt. 

It; is ejnm to oblelun in mruiy wuy.s >; it is liil, so exact- 
in sebolaivbip, itor so faiibj’ul to its a.vccvetl text, a-s might 
]te expeeO'd {'ivaii li:.-; n'pn.lal ion : but It reveals a- prohuiiul 
a<:r|nabii'ain‘e with tbe ■ocxibnlary and customs i.a’ the 
.Muslims, with tlub* cii.ux'-'ie.al idiom as well n-s tbeb* Vol- 
ga, rest fbUii^gvga.I-e,'' with tJceir pbibKsopby ami modes 
of llmuglu, as wGi es their nt.osr seetvt and nn.cst dlsguyt- 
iug hiihits. Burtons ‘^'ani hru[Hjiogi(*:i1 jiolt.-sy’ embra-cing 
a wide. tiGd of ]^'<rnogni pliy, apart fru].u <|iiestions of 
taste, abound, in v;Pua,l<k- rdoerva lions ])used up'Oii long 
study of tbe ijcumei's and tlj.e writ i Jigs of Ibc Arabs. 
The traaislafion ilseJf is fifb.-u inuilmd ly" exiramdinmy 
resource and, felieipy in the exact rejirodiuM-jon of tlie sense 
of the 0]-igi,ual ; Burtonls vocalmiary maiwcllously 
exte.nsivc, a.iid be bad a gmuas for bitting ipiun tlic riglit 
word; but liis fancy for archaic words aud pbi’.ases, bis 
ba.bit of cuiulng words, and the liarsb and rugged style be 
aircetcal, deli'act froiu tbe litcu'ary ^jliality of tbe work 
wltlioub in any degree enbaucing its fidelity. IVitb grave 
defoct.s, but vsemetimes brilliant merits, tbe trmislaiiou 
boltls a mirror b* its autbor. Lie vucs, as bas laaui well 
said, am Elizabetban l/urn out of time ; in the tby^s of 
Drake Ids very builro might have counted to ills ertMllt. 
Of ids (hlicimvorks, Vihrainaital the Varnplre^ Jllnd'ii Tales 
(1870), a irauslaticm of The Las kids o/ (hfO/a>cw.s* (1880), 
and a Idstmy of bis favouriie arm, The Hook if the dmrrd 
(vob i. 188-i, unfjiishedb Hx? memtioued. A. nnum- 
script- irmisiatjuji >A the “Been ted Garden,” iViua ibc 
Arabir, YVa.^’- burnt iy td.s wid(OV, a-tuing in 'vvlud slie 
believed to bi.‘ ilio ijnot'esis ot tier bnsbandV; ru]>utat.iom 
Buriem nuivriedi .Isabel .AvundeSl in ]8(>!, and nwexi mmb 
to be.r couragu, syuipatliy am'! passionate tbw'nlion. Ibi- 
I’onnudio and eXL^age.oned ihography «ff InU’ busbatul, vvdh 
add its fanlis, e»nc of ibc imsd palbelie- moi.umanvls vvldrh 
tite uuselfsh lose of c,, s'.vuuan lias ever raiseil io lito 
memory of her la-re. Anolbev moinimeut is Ibe A..nd) 
tent of i4one and marble, wlilch ;-lic built- .Au' id.- to-iul.s at 
FLortlake. 

Btibidca Lady ijinr.i’ex’s .L(/f A 8/'s Jlidiord- F. JUtiion, 2 vols., 
KVjo, 2nd ediiion, cvrudviisL'^k \gtli a ijret.vv, by Ah B. 

hVilkiij'-^, LSOS, lias*; aic -J Sbid, v/ the ( c/’»vr f/f F. J\ Jitoina, 
hyA. B. Ibcnmns, Aameuvr Wulsox, and 8r (h.Ain Bxniaujw 
(18801 ; 77/ s True Llf y CvFuin. Pir liidicml I\ JturOou, ly iiis 
nicLv, (h }\L 8i isrju? I ISnO); rmd ad/drf skrirb In iht: wrilar 

jirell.uid lu lUshh'.'; iJOion of iatj I'i’kjriiuootj l-> dkdfiToadi u dd 

Jlecadh (Mo Os), abieJi smuv saitcrn'cs leuc Jh'jv Ix-rn by 

jita'iidsvioii leprotliavd, (s. .L.-iv) 

dA$fi% 

■ county borouglp: (1,901) -.in ctbeh 

: divisioii of .'Statfordsbirep.aBd.' tbeh-Beulbarii:-] 
division <jf Dcrbybldre, Kngbaid, Ail'd land,. 

:: and' - ■'North.- ^Festerip "fSortb ; ■ Sbtibudsbire, yAiicIr iGpiBA 

■ N ortliaru iltilways.: r ; EeeoBt ;strbct.iires)are';-two 
cburcbes, uvw buildings fur the Ibnnau Catholic Amrclg 
Weslcymv aid' ■;;Ba'ptist.'/cbapek,' 'ff ■Aridgb.r.tivor.Al^^ 
coBstmeted at'-', Bordf ’.’BuAoAb'- expeitse,'.'. aAidsAyiipijfe 
liaiL Tbe municip:! buddings Lave Imen presented ly 
Lord Btirion to the coi [Hii'jitioUj wbidi lias purebuEed 
tlis; ferry, rights- over-tbe^'TKmk ■ :Tboi#' 

r groiindssx ' At ; BiiibcbifAliere; aboirff ''l:.vvdbty't.:p|ii^^ 

:.■.:blyj■werSj::'(^0plyse^tiBg■:.neaIIy.■^4Be-teIdb■’^^ 
r tupbyo'fttbeslJ'idtedcNmgdbbi.^’ :')Tbe:.:p^ 
bro:wery : ;exteb;d 'Aver) HOO; ’ acf es,.: andccoBtam ' ii||| 

I ; wdlptyb 'ff iibcily).vebbBbc|bd ; vp'ii^ 

(vbbpL .hfffBfefd pdlk:;4b 
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alvi. Allsopp’s breweries, cooperagt's, iiiul tings, tl'C,, at 
Burton, cover an area of 43 acres, exclusive of land for 
water-beds, and they cniploy about 1300 hands. Area, 
4025 acres. Population (1881), 39,288 ; (1891), 46,04 ^ ; 
(1901), 50,386j of padiamentaiy division (1891), 58,G4().; 
(1.901),: 61,787. \ 

Biirtsei'ieidjj a town of Prussia, in the lihiue 
].froviiic(?. See iVjx-'LX-Cri Ap.EL.LE. 

(Dutch, Bocme, or Bodoe), an island of the East 
[ndiiui archipelago, belonging to the residency of 
Amboyiia, betweo].i 4^ aiici d" 50^ S. lat,, and 12o 58 
a.od 127" 15' E, long. Area, 3396 separe loiles. The 
chief geological formations are crystalline slate near the 
north coast, and more to the south Mesozoic sandstone 
jmd chalk, deposits of rare occurrence iu the archipelago. 
Lake Walcolo, altitude 2200 feet, is not a crater lake, 
but is situated at tbo junction of the sandstone and slate, 
whore the waiter, having xvorn awaiy the former, was 
aecuiniilated by the latter. The lake has no affluents and 
only one outlet, the Mhii ISTibe to the north. The island 
is divided into twm districts. Timber is the only export 
ill addition to caieput oil. Tlie total ]:) 0 }.)iilation is estimated 
at 10,000. 


Now graminar-school buildings l»ceii erected and the 
Lathbiny Institute has been esta];)]ished. The Church 
Schools Company has a good vscliool here. Tlie corporation, 
owns the waterworks, wdiich have recently been extended. 
The town is well iiglited by electricity. Area, 2394 acres 
population (1881), 16,111 ; (1901), 16,255. 


BunjJifdg a province of Persia, bounded on the 
W, by Luristan, on the N. by Nebaveiid and Mahiyir, 
on the E. by Irak, and on the S, by Isfahan. It is 
divided into the following administrath-e divisions, towm 
of Bunijird with villages in inimediate neighbourhood ; 
Sihiklior (upper and low'er) ; Jhpalak (with Sardek and 
Biirbardd); nomad Baklitihri, It has a population of about 
250,000 or 300,000, and pays a yearly revenue of about 
.£16,000. It is very fertile and produces much wlieat, 
liarley, and rice, also some opiiiin. ^Yith improved means 
of transport, which would allow the growlers to export, the 
produce of cereals could easily be trelded. BiTiuij;iED, the 
eapital, is situated in the fertile Si I akhor plain on the river 


Buseii^ Julian' Hermann Mwitz (IS2U''' 

1900), German writer, wxis bo].Mi in Dresden. Be studied 
tlieology in Leipzig, being destined for the ministry, but fi'oiu 
1847 devoted himself entirely to journalism and literature. 
After the revoliitioii he W'ent to America, but soon rotiirned 
to Germany, and puiblished an account oi.' liis tra^^els. 
JOuring the next ye<ars he traveUed extensively in the 
East, •writing numerous books on Egypt, Palestine,, 
&c. From 1856 he was emplo}ud on the Grendjviev.. 
one of tlie most inliiiential German periodicals, whicl^ 
under the editorship of Gustav Frey tag, had become the 
organ of the Nationalist party. In 1864 lie became closely 
connected with the Angustdnbiirg party in Schleswig- 
Holstein, but after 1866 lie transferred his services to the 
Prussian Government, and wus employed in a semi-o6icial 
capacity iu the newly -ep:|iquered province of Hanover. 
From 1870 onwards he wnsj one of Bismarck’s press agents, 
and was at the chaneeilofv,h side in this capacity cluring 
the whole of the campaign :)of 1870-71. In 1878 he ]mb- 
lished the first of his worlds on Bismarck — a book called 
Bimrim'ck mid seme m wliicli, under the form of 

extracts from his diary, |ii.e gave an account of the 
chaneellor’s life during thh war. The vividness of the 
desciIpt;ions and the cleverncjss with which tlie conversations 
were reported insured a succi^s, and tlie wnrk was trans- 
lated into several languages. 3his was followed in 1885 
by another l>oo.k, Ihiser Ed£]tsdcamde)\ chiefly dealing ivlth 
the work in the Foreign Office In Berlin. After Bismardc’s. 
death there appeared, this lime in England, a w^ork 
entitled, Bismanxlc : some Secret Bages of h/is IBisfory^ in 
•which •was reprinted tlie -wlioM of the earlier wvnks, but 


Talifj, a tributary of the Dizful or Ab i Diz (which flow^s which contains in addition a considerable amount of -iu 


to the Persian Gulf), in 33“ 55' N. lat. and 48“ 55' E. long, 
at an elevation of 5^15 feet. It is 70 miles by road from 
Hainadan, and 212 miles from Isfahan, It has a population 
of about 25,000, and manufactures various cotton sttiifs 
((Xiarse prints, carpet covers) and felts (principally sauce- 
pan -shaped hats for Lurs and Bakhtiari), of ■wliidi 
considerable ijuan titles are exported. It has telegraph 
mid post offlees, 


matter, passages from the earlier 'works wliicli had bcoii 
omitted because of the attacks they contained on people in 
high position, records of later conversations, and some im- 
portant letters and documents ivliich had been entrusted 
to him by Bisinarek. Many passages were of such a- 
nature that it could not lie sal!fflyq:)iiblished in Germany, 
but in 1899 a German edition appeared difteriiig consider-- 
ably fimii the\English editions. 


a civil parish, nmiiicipal (1876), county (1888), 
md parliamentary borough, and market towoi of Lancashire, 


a market town in Bohemia, 


Austria, about 10 miles of Prague, the centre of 


England, on the Iiuveli,^ ahuut 2 miles from its confluence extensive coal-fields, formerly the private property of the 
with the Boadi, 188 miles by I'ail N.F.W. of London. It emperor of Austria. There is also au imperial brew'ery, 
is situated on the Manchester, Bury, and Bolton Canal, which produces about 20,000 hectolitres of beer annually, 


is situated on the Manchester, Bury, and Bolton Canal. 
The corporation consists of a mayor, 10 aldermen, and 30 
cauncillors. Modern erections include an Established 
church, a Boinan Catholic church, the. town hall, an art 
gallery and public library, a hospital, a technical school 


and an imperial chateau. Population (Czech) (1800), 
3267 ; (1900), 3510. 


-This term is Anglicized from the French word 




Ifi 1801 there •were 3466 males and 7240 females engaged 


\ In 1801 there were 3466 males and 7240 females engaged FP® Inserted in a 'plate frame or cast bracket, in order to ; _ - A' * ^ 

- in the manufaetiiro of cotton goods; 608 males and 131 ^ bearing for a shaft to rotate in, ’ ^ ‘ \ 

/ ^ females in calico printing, dyeing, and bleaching; 1377 . Bushes are employed because it is found that frictionaLsurfacyH,' ^ 


p 'A-' ! 'A' ‘ , mates and 3 females in the iron and steel manufacture, , , , . . ^ i t . . 

I * ,, ' . * £ nooe wjtii much less risk of abrasion. Mild steel plate is i 

k: ifS : V / ’ “ general use for structural inirposes, ami spindles and si 

54^71/ ; 57,212; (1901), 58,028. used in connexion therewith are similarly made of mild steel 

ti'y ,, X. I", 3 A*' ; ^ h '' . . material, however, abrades very readily; and it is tbeinv 

Ifi "-i i' B ' borouerh—^eoextensive and now returning* ntiA "^dth bromie or other metal than mild steel In the case of. 


Bushes are employed because it is found that frictional surfaces, ^ r 

if made of dissimilar metala, W’Ork together with less loss hi friction h , ' ' i 




asion. Mild steel plate is ' 1 G ' F’ 

juirposes, ami spindles and shafting f ‘ ^ A 

B similarly made of mild steed. This ’ ' ' I ' ^ ^ ^ 








ms:: 


axle is of mild steel or wrouglit iroii. White oieial or Babbitt/s 
■metiil {lin alloy of tins copper, inid aidiniOBy, with a largo pcr- 
ceiittige. of tin) is u^ed fur bushing ; it has a low nicUhig™]joiiit, 
and may be cast about the sluift of winch it. is to form a bearing. 


sjjf.or .BANDiiiR, Bu.shxee, a town o;E Ters:ia,j on 
tlio coast of Fars, sitiialual in 28“ 59' N. Jat. and 50" 49' 111. 
long. The Banie slioiily. bo pronounced Eoosbeer and rud. 
l>.nV“Sliiro ; modern Persian>s vedte it Biisliobrj and, y(‘t 
more Iricorroctlyj Abii.slie'hr, and translate it as “fatlier of 
the cityj” but it is inost prol;)abl;y a contraction o;i: ]F;>]djt> 
ardasbir, the iianu* gi\'o!'i to the place by the first Sassanian 
mona]-cli in tlie ‘Ird cojitury (mde Noeldekets tra:nslation of 
Arda.:d,i.ir Pa] ki loin is luirmviiielc). In a, similar way Eiv- 
artiasliir Iras become Eisliire (Ileeslieer). I:n tire first half 
sjf tlie 18tli centiiryj rYlieii Bi:isl;ii.;re was a:n rininiportaait 
bsldng viliagej it was selected by Nadir Bbali as tlie 
soiitlanMi poi’t and docityard of the navy which he as],)ired to 
erc'ate in the Persian Gxi];f 5 and soon afterwards the Biitisli 
commercial factory of the Easvt India Go:iopaivy, Gstablislied 
at Goiri,bruj.i 3 the modem Bander A.bl:>.isi, was transfeiTed 
to it. At t]:ie beginning of the 19tli century it had a 
popuLitioii of 6000 to 8000^ and it is now the most 
important port in the Persian Gulfs with a population of 
about 35,000. It used to be a port of Fars, but it is now 
the seat of the governor of the Persian Gulf ports, who is 
responsible to the central Goveriiinent/aad has under his 
jurisdiction all the ports of the Gulf and the districts along 
the coast. The folknvrog table shows the value of the 
ox];)orts and imports from and in Bushi:t;e in thoiisands «:>£ 
pounds, and the sliip]>iiig eiite:rGd and cleared at the piort 
in tlioiis-ands of tons, as given ii:i. British, consular repiorts 


Yisir. 

.IS'xpcirts. 

J mn.'jrk.s. 

Tfite) Tun Huge. 

■ Bistlsh TYiiijaige. 

Total. 

■ 

Jiril.isli. 

';rotai. 

jlritisli. 

Eiitmvxl. 

Oi eared. 

Entered. 

Clcai'ftd. 

18S5 

' oS6 ' 

204 

791 

728- 

113 

Ill 

102 

100 

ISOO 

720 

■ 298 . 

1268 

■1183 

114 

114 

109 

108 

;i80o 

529 

226 

1017 

928 

■ 1S9, 

,. 182- 

■ 173. 

164 

1806 

4.40 

183 

788- 

624 

, 166 

14.4 

16t> 

126 

1897 

.093 

1 7 3- 

11-15 

■ 982 ■ 

11,4 

■ 113 

lOO 

98- ■ 

:bH9S 

427 ■: 

:188 

843 

632 ' 

1 112;,. 

,97 ■ 

99 

H6' . 

1899 

dm 

174 

■ 917 

667 

r 149 ' 

131 

124 

'108' i 











or PosjEsnANs.— Snnie of llic htatm 
ments made in the eauller anieJe on th<‘-‘-e aborighios ot 
Boulli Africa {Encf/. Ilrif, xol iv. pp. 575-6) rfH|iijr(' to bo 
supplemented in the liglit of recont research. Ethimlogists 
no longer s]a'ak cif any resemblance tu the Ebnigolians, 
except perhaps in the TUTmimencc of ihe ditn'k-bunes, and 
the ycdlowidr or yellowisli-brovrii colour of tlie skin. In 
4 ill other resptvds the diiferencc3 between the two rat-es is 
fundamojital, while the eom])lexil 3 of thu pliNsical iind 
mental characters seems rather to ] joint to an original con- 
nexion between the under-sized Bushmen and the distinctly 
dwaiTish Negritoes scattered in small groups over the forest 
tracts of ilic Congo and Ogowo basins. iJr Ludulg Yvblf 
(li/i huiem Afrlkas^ piu 358-61), one of the latest and most 
earebd observei’s, has little doubt that both gronpsare sur- 
vi\ing fragments of a primeval pigniy NL^groid vsioek, wliicli 
is to "be regarded as the true autochthonrms elenamt in 
^ ■equatorial and South Africa. Whatever (IhFeroiicos ore 
now observable ma} readily be explained l)y the different 
■ 'Crttdronments----'hot, moist woodlands in the north ; hot, 
dry steppe iamls in the south. This gcnerulization is 
.supported by the now established fonaer wide-spread 
‘ilitbisioii of die Pmshman race, which has been teced as 
far north as the Nyasa and Tanganyika basing, where the 
Bxxsinnan and Negrito domains must have been contiguous 
m prehistoric times. It would seem,'^ writes Sir IL H. 
^ JohnkxiTX (British Central Afrim, p. 52), “as if the earliest 


Hounded stones ■with ii. hole Ihi'ongli the centre, similar to 
tliose whb.b are u.'vd by the Bushmen in tlit^ Boiith for 
weighting their digging-sticks (ilio ifnufjhiovJc of thu Boei's), 
harv’o been foiuul at the south, end of Ijaioe Ta.jigruiyikaP 
Nor is any difficuby [woFsenteHl ly Hie driraclcw of ihe 
tufled vvoolbe liair of the Bushimm, whirh hits no inter- 
mediate bahl sjjuccs, sis was formerly snpjiosedj but is 
evenly dlslribiiled oviw ihe scalp, like ‘(iiat of 1iie/i\V*gri((K‘Sj 
and is alsu ijivariu.bjy nf the same intcJisely hiaaik colou)'. 
T,he assmm-d “peppercorn” type of liair growing iu 
isolates! iiili-s is Ixisiui on n, Tniscoueeption : and aJi tmugh it 
liiis [>een iuad(‘, a radai cLiu'act{.'.r by Fj*. }il idler nnd sumf 3 
other distinguished antlirojudogists, more cavdiil ohseiva- 
tion has sliown tliat it is Jiot jbuud amongst any known 
races. * /.ye 

A traijisition between {lie BiiBliUieii and. the Camgo Kngntocs 
secTuB la he presented hy the Idtlievto little kiuAvn Wnilimu, who 
still surviro ill srnall groiqiB ahonk the iiuddlc 'Jdin]ie]io river, the 
/.out})anslierg, and ])erhaps some other distrlels Nonh Transvaal. 
IM'ore degraded even iliaii tlie lowest of tlie Bnslnnciii, ihe A'aalperne 
are so called by the Boers Irom ihe dusty look of their bodies, due to 
their habit of crawling like bTUTO^vi.ng aninialB Into their under- 
gruiiiid diveliings. But the true colour is a ]>iich Idaelu ap['arent'!y- 
of a dee]»er shade than tliat of the ‘Wolofs or any other negro 
race. In height the nieu average about A. feet, f./'., soinewiial; ‘less- 
than the shortest Bushiueii, and a, little more than the sliorff'st 
hlogritoes described by ‘Wolf and Bmin .Paslia. Sodally tlie Yaal- 
pons, wdio arc the “dogs/' or “ carrion -1 tin! s,'’ of die .surronijdiiig 
Bantu peujiles, oeciqy a lower ]iosrtiou ]»ciiiaps oven tdian tlic 
jPiegiaii.s, or the extinct Tasmanians. A leoble, hanidess I’olk. • 
they ai’e desoribed as the vouy dregs <4 luinianily. Jiving in 
boles, oaves, or rock-sVicIters, witliont clothes except tin; kaross, 
or im]de.nu;nt.s of any kind beyond those jUGiaired from ’oklier.s 
ill uxehaiige. for skins, ivory, (>r o^t-ricb feathers. Iu j'br 

menial services rendered to the Boi-rs, they are iliankfri] for the 
ot-lal of tlic game. OX’ otlier auinials iltcy ma,y liave luMped to. 
d'he.y form small iamily groujw cif thirty or forty nutier a chud' or 
■jiatriaroli, whoso fumUions .-u'c purely doim.^stie, as must be the 
ea.se V, 'be.ro there arc no arts, indiisirics, or religiroi of any himf 
Xioihing but a knouiodg* of iinmsiilj vhh'h lo {‘ooh tinurm<'ip, 
often consistijig of the aged or Inlirm nc'ijdiers of (he family 
circle. Intercovn’se 'wilh tlie siirromiding po|nda,iionH is earriod on 
by signs, nobody biiving aij}’’ hfum ledge of Iheir Rpecclg wbitdi 
veniid. a,jipe;U‘ io ].>e, soaivady aridculako, or a.t least so i'uli of clic.ks 
aw to lie iiieajfable of exjui'ssion by any clcjir plumvvjio sysmii!. 
ilcueo it is impos ibh* (o i-ay u Ijelin r liu* Vail]H‘iiM any 

ibllrlorr- or other 'iral Ipfinluru annbjgon.s io [Iml of Ihnr xofre 
udvancul Bindiman xieighbonr;.!. Sonic idea of the lOHjoidhlihig 
wealth of tills Bnshmaii liiera hire may la. tbrnu'd from the had, that 
the materials uolhvlnl by iJleck, and m)\v prc-.ervc'd in Sir Ucunge 
<lriy’s libiary at Ca]>b Town, form eighly-btuv stijul MS. yoIouhib 
of ]»ages. They crinqu’ise myths, fabler, legends, Jii;d even 
poetry, Aitii tales about the sun and mo<m, the stnis, Iho <’uieodik, 
and oilier animals; legemls of peoples vdio dwelt in Uie land 
iieibrn Ihu Bushmen airived fi'oxn the iionb ; songs, eliantts, ami 
even prayers, or at kasi iueanidtio'us ; liisiorios, ailvcnhu’cs of 
men and animals; tribal cuMoms, traditions, supmviit Ions, and 
goiiealoglos. It is largeb'’ owing lo this copious ffdhlore Pherahuv. 
t.ikoii iu connexion with their astonishing pouor tif phtorhu 
doliuoarioii, that tlie Busbinnn an often regvirded as a X'oee wlddi, 
owing to adriTM'! cironmsiances, lias fillen froju a higher culmnd 
plane, wherem the Vkaalpc-ns repu-Hcm. on ihe contrary, .a rdatt 
of iirrcstcd d(:velo])mcnl axxalogous to that of Um t^axmings and 
Ollier Kegritocs of the Malay Peninsula, 

Bee Maiuc IIuTcnTXMm. Buslnaan Praxungs/’ in Jm/f, 
throp, ]nr<f4i. 1882, p. Kev. d- .klAcKuNXiK. A/nr lioak, 1885, 
p. 6;3. — Blr II, H. Joiinstox, Jour, A-dthro^u Jnd, IS.Sfh ]?. 468. 
—-Dr IT. WKLCJChiu .iixhii). /. Avllirop, xvi.--G. 'Hkutin. 
^‘The Bushincu and iheir f^anguagcA Juju*. Jl, Jdat Ahr. xrlii. 
Pari I. — GUi^tav PiinvcH. Die Mimjehorefini Hud - (ijtlhtn*. 
Bivslau, 1872. -“W. If. I. Bi.iU'R. JhiJtMaii Folklore, 1875.— 
S, L. 1\ Buasmvs. TJie JPdld Bushmati, MS. note, 

Buskn George (1808-1880), British siirgerm/ 

: and /biolc^ist^ ;:/#as. ' lipf li e#;;/ p:.’’ ' :Petef ^biirg^, ■ jh/;:l:80id||i^i 
Btudifed f^urgery in Loiidoxij Ixiih at Bt TbomaB’s and Bt 

He was appointed asskstaut - surgeon to the Green wieh 


4S6 


B;:n : S^ :K E N - ff 

on retiri'o^ from active work 


IT T E 


noiifflib ; Init’ fouk.SfXiucmtl}', on rctirio^;^ irom active worE 
in thi« capacity with liic iiip-liesD ro]mtHlmm, ke di voted 
hiirr'clf to the Khidy ol biology. Sir \Villiam ^JacConnac, 
in bis ToluiJio on the Cente/hiri/ oj the tV'/zipc nr ^irrfjconfi 
(1900), declared tlnit the ]n'ogrcss of biology and antln:o- 
pologw ia tJic IDtli century .must- ever be connected to a 
large extent witli tlie name or Busk, brora l8o(i to 18o9 
be was Ilnnteria]] profc.ssor of Ooinparative Anatomy and 
'Biiysiology, and after occu])ying otlior important posts in 
the Boyai College of Surgeons be beeanic president in 
1871. ' He was" a fdlcAV of all the principal scientific 
societies, and president of several; and be received tlie 
Boyrd Sociidy’s Boyal medal and the Ge^dogical Society's 
Wollaston and Lyall medals, Araong his literaiy con- 
tributions the nn»st notable were bis valuable papers ori 
Elepkanls in- IlalfA'p and Tcf-fk of Unauldies : 
and lie was joint translator of Kbllikcr's J\f annul of 
Ilutolnr/p^ and Wall’s Ihidimenis <f Fat It/)! of cal HidotogjL 
lie was also first Government ins])ector under the Yi^B 
section Act, and lield the ]jost till 1885, performing its 
duties witli conspicuous tact and impartiality. He was 
a ])atient and cautions investigator, full of knowledge, and 
nnatlectedly sini|»],e in character. lie died on 18 th 
. August 1886. 


I ISSl niid 1S91 was -PO por cent. Between 1S81 and ]80l the 
I excess ol' births over deatlis was OSS, and llie inerense of the resi- 
I dent population 747. Hie following table gives partioixlars of 
! birllis, deatlis, and rnarriagt'S in 1.880, ISOO, and 1809 


-V : .©®sira^^ (18864 886), "Dutch 

literary critic., vra-s born at the Hirgne on th.e 88tli 
Deceiiiber 1826. Ho was trained for the Clmrcb, and, 
aftow studying at Geneva an<l Lausanne, was appointed 
jiastor of tJie AYalloon Chapel in Haarlem in 185L In 
180.3 conscientious scra|.>les obliged him to resign Iris 
charge, anrl B)usken-.0uet, after attempting jorirnaiisni, 
wont out to Java in 1868. as the ed.itor cd’ a iiewspa|)e.i‘. 
Before tlris tirno, hotvever, he had began Iris career as a 
polemical man of letters, althongli it was not until 1872 
tliat he was made famous by tlie lirst series of liis Literari/ 
/awff'/s/csj a title under wliicli lie gradually gathered in 
successive volumes all tliut was most dural in his work 
as a cr.itic. His one novel, Ifkivifk^ was wiltten under 
strong French iidluences. Bedurning from the East Indies, 
'Bnskeu-Hiiet settled fea the reinafrnd'er of liis life in .Paris, 
wliere be died in A.]>ri] 1886. For tlie last quarter of a 
century bo had been the acknowdedged dictator in all 
questions of Dutcli literary taste. Ibrfectly lionest, dt 'sirous 
to be 8ympatheti(‘, widely read, and devoid of all sc'ctarian 
obstinacy, Buskendluet introduced into Holland Uie light 
and air of EurofK*. He made it his business tc» Irreak 
down tlie narrow prejudices and the still narrower self- 
satisfaction of his countrymen, without eridangejing Iris 
inliuenco by a mere effusion of ],>ara.do.x. He was a 
brilliant wuitei’, wlio would ],iave been admired in any 
language, but wdiose appearance in a literature so stiff and 
dead as that of Holland in the ^f],fth;‘s was dazzling enougli 
to produce a sort of arve ai.id stupefaction. The ])OBt- 
Juimoris correspondence of Buskim-.Huet has been pub- 
lished, and adds to our imiircssion of tlie vitality and 
' vi^rsatility of his mind. (e. a.) 

an iiisular county of SAY. Scotland, situated 
in the Firth of Clyde, between Ayrshire on tlie E. and 
Argyllshire on the N. and W. There arc seven islands 
rp-^Jjute, Arran j the two Cumbraos, Holy Isle, Pladda, and 
Xhchmarnoek. 


of I 

f Ue^jHinut.o. j 


Tlic birih-rate aiul niavfiage-rate arc bolow, and the death-rate is 
above, [he rates for Seothuul. Tiie h)llowing taldc gives the, Imtli- 
rute, death-rate, and inarriago-rato por tlioiisand of 'the popvilatinn 
for a scries of vears : — 


I isoi-os. isaa. 


Bii-tli-rate . 
] leatlmaite , 
]\lan’uige-rnte 


26 -79 24 ’2d 

20 MIS 20*4:4 
r)'29 4*74 


21 -10 20*49 I 20*14 

20*17 IS *57 1 17*95 
4*64 4*44 I 5*53 


The ninnber of Gaelic-speaking ])ersoiis in the comity in 1891 was 
34S2, of whom 20 spoke Gaelic only, and therewoiF/ foreigners 
Valuation in 1839-90, £67,821 ; 1899-1900, £74,489. 

Adnilnidratiou : — Tlic county returns a member to parliament. 
Rothesay (9424) is the only royal burgh, but its constitiiemu* is 


merged in that of the county. There are 6 civil jiarishes form- 
ing the Bute OoTiibination, and the lurmber of paupers and depend- 
ants in September 1899 was 324. Bute forms n sheriffdom with 


Konfiawshire, and there is a resident shcrifr-suhstitute at Rothesay, 
who sits also at iMill |»ort and Brodick periodically. 

EiUicatkw , — Six schoul boards manage 20 sHiools, with an 
avernge attendanen of 2277 in 1S9S-99, and there is one Roman 
Catholic school with an average atttmdanoG of 17*2. The only 
secondary schotd Is Redhesay Aca»leiny. The county council sub- 
sidizes tecliuical <*ducatimi in agriculture both at Glasgow and at 
Ivilmaniock. aiid supports itinerant haMurers on the subject. 

Aifricnllniy. — In 189S, 18*3 per cent, of ilio land was under cul- 
tivation ; 4806 aerea were under wood in 1895. Oats are the 
staple corn crop, and potatoes are grown on a considerable scale. 
The following table gives the principal acreages at intervals of five 
Years froin lSS0 :-~. 


! . 

1 'Yrar. 

Awa untlcr’ 
Oroi>s, i 

Oorn 

.■'ropa. 


G i'een, | 
Crop.*.!, i 

Cltjver. 

Permaueiit ! 
Paf’tiirn. I 

Fallou. 

1880 

25, 

214 1 

579-1. 


2904 j 

6*281 

10. 

200 

,26''' 

- 1 88.5 

25, 

115 ! 

5-10*2 


2656 1 

665 1 

10 

35,7 

49 

1 1890 

*25 

514 ' 

5106 


2484 i 

9460 

5 

991 

13.1 

1 1895 

25, 

605 = 

5495 


2600 1 

8662 

8 

763 

IIG 

j 1 899 

25. 

728 ' 

5223 


2614 ; 

8305 


107 
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Y 111 r. 

•' M’ohil 
Horsoa. 

1 Ts; 

J A 

.tal 

,tle. 

,0gws or 
ilcifei’siu 1 

Miik or Calf, j 

.^ep, , 

J6-S. 
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1880 

1177 

,| 7652 

4240 

•!2, 

425 

G20 



1S85 

1073 

8- 

54 

4443 

40, 

313 

859 



1890 

1251 

i 

.47 

4683 

50, 

■1.49 

906 



1895 

. 1443, 

■1 di 

539 

3S38 

49, 

219 

887 



1809 

8 1277 

]■ 9751 

,] 3S57 

■ 47. 

S9'7 . 

621 



At the date of the last return there -were G04 holdings in the 
coi.int3i of an average siim of 42 aci*es : 17*05 per cent. did. not 
exceed 5 acres, 61*76 per cent, were between 5 and 50 acres, and 
21 *19 above 50. There were ol farms between 50 and 100 acres, 
68 between 100 and 300, only 7 betw’ecn 300 and 500, and 2 above-. 
500. According to the census of 1S91 there were 1395 men and 


141 women in the county engaged in agriculture. 

huhidHea and rm?ie.L-Sced-growing is an extensive and grow- ’ 


I ing industry, ami the only other industr^^ is fishing. The Rothe- 
say fishery district iiicludos all the creeks of Bute and a few in 
Argyll and Dumbarton, wldlo the Curabraes are included in tlie 
Greenock district. The following table gives particulars of the ' 
Rothesay district ; — - ' ' 




iiiisiSiiiiiiiiiM 

liJfippiiiiiSiia 


— According to the last ofiieial estimate, the 
. aim of the county is 140,307 acres, or almut 220 square miles (of 
;'4Ve is^hi|ui;;bf .An*an albne, 163 square miles). The population was 
. nvidfAb I?jdC6 ; in, 1891, 18,404, of whom 8,211 xvere males and 
^ in 1001 itwiis 18,736. Taking the land area only 
QTy217‘0 square miles), tbo numHu* of person a per 


Uoats. 

No. I Toils. 1 Value. 


Value of ,ToM Value,' 

andBr 


1890 232 912 £4213 
1898 228 532 3202 


1898 228 532 

ABU I 226 -529 


430 £17,288 •; 

268 6,113 ■ 




The herring fishing begins, in June, am! >vhlta ■ fishing ^ piWi> 


liilHi' 

iAipilfSfesIfiil' 
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cirted iit one or otlier of tlis creoks all tlie year round. Mnny of 
tlio fisluiniieii i'hid eiaployiiieiit (hiring ike season on l.he Clyde 
yacdiis, Kotbesay being one of the iddef centres of tills .sj^ort. An 
export: and iinporl: trade in agriciilturai proiluce and lisli aiul 
mis(3el]aneons good.s respectively is carritnl on between Iho Bute 
piirts of Kotl'icsay, Alillpurt, Brodick ain] Lanikish, and Gre-cnock, 
Gonrock, We,inyB.s Bay and Ardros.sau on ike nminland,^ and there 
is regular .steamer coinnuinicalion between these ports all the year 
round, the trahio reaching enoi'iiious dimensions in suninn.'r. 

See J. Wn.sox. of Hofhivsaif anJ BiUr. Rothesay, h'viS, 

— Jon.N B. llEii'). jlidonj of !hc, Coiatfi o/' JJnfo. Glasgow, 18G-.I. 
— K. .llKWisoN. HiMorif tf JJato. 1 89-1 -ho. In fit e Okie ti 
Titne. — .1. Ibriurv. Jn.cloit I\!oiUi)iicitit\ in Ike (Iktirck of Hi J/rav/, 
Ilotliefiay. Soe. of Autiip Jvlinh,, 18-18. — ,1. Tnows. Jotihemy 
Castle. Rothesay, 1S70. fw. ^Y.\.) 


ijj a boritiigli of Penrisylvariifg IJ.H.A., cajdtal 
of Butler rauint}’, .sit uated IVi in l ies ]Nk of rittsburgj ut 
an altitude <.jf 1G08 feet. It is entm,‘ed j>y three railways 
— tlie Pennsylvania : the Pittsburg and 'We.stern : and tho 
Pittsburg, Butler, and iijakc Ej'ie, It is ] prominent in the 
luanufacture of glass, using natural gas for fuel. Po]>nla- 
tiou (1880), 3168 ; ( I900j; 10,853. 


opiidons. :' ■'Ilkt.eareer In . Paiiiameiit. waSx'niarrelii^::"his'^ 
irreguktr ■ ]ial>itS3 y win ,eli . . rc.su Itecb 'in ; peci:ini.a4:y ' 
menb uutd betweeu l:860,'.aud: ,:i8T'0 ’■lioCi^etiirnfed.-.'.agairit 
his Work at the law euiirls. Tlie result', howttver, of the 
disestaldi.siriiieiit of tlie Irish iJhfircb v.'as to diive Bylt; 
and other Irish .Protc.stants into union willi the hfa.tiorj- 
(dists, vrlio h.ad alvoiys refuidiated tin* Eiiglis'li enunexiun p 
ixud on 1 9 til May 1870, at a, large ineeting in I'hildin, , 
Butt inaugui'atid llie Home Buie jiirconneiil iu n spcH-eh 
demanding an Lrisii [tarHaineut ha* local alTairs. On this 
I jdatlorni lie vois elected, in JsTl bn* iinierick, aiid found 
i liiinself at the iiead (d‘ a..ii irisli Homo Buie f>ai1y of fifty- 
1 seven members. But it was an ill-assorted union, ' and 
i Butt soon found tliat lie had Mttic' oi* no control over his 
j more aggressive followers, lie had .no liking for violent 
iiietliods or for ‘hvbstrnetiuii in Piudiament ; and his 
ieadersliip g]-adually became a. nuliity. His fa'lsc positioii 
iiridoubtodl}^ assisted in broakLj.ig down his licalth, and ho 
died in Dublin on nth Ala v 1879. 


i.g Banjamln Frarsklira (1818-18.93), 

American lawyer and politician, was born in Deer- 
field, N'.FI,, on util Noveml>er 1818, and died in 
Washington, D.G., on 11 th Janriary 1803. lie early 
attained di.stiiietion a.s a lawyer in criminal (ia,ses. At 
ditforeiit times lie was a nienilier of each lirancli of the 
klassadiiisetts legislature, and in 1 860 he was an uirsiic- 
m-ssfiil candidate for the goveniorsliip of tho state. 
Bliortly^ after tlie Ixeginning of the Civil A¥ar ].Le becm.no 
major-general, and was in command at Fort M.onrof‘, 
When tbo j’eturn of s(>m<i skives that had come within Ids 
lines was demanded, he declined to eoiiuply^ mj tlie ground 
that they were contraband of wm*. I.his was a um,v aiid. 
ini]X)]‘tant, as well as aumsing, ap[dication of the term. 
He captnrejl forts on the (.roast oi lSb:ai:b Cai'elina in 
Augnst 1861, and, al’ter IbuTngiitn smxessfrd movenamts 
at New OjF'.a-jis, Butler took, [lossesslou of tlnit cify on 
Lst May 1868. in the administration cd' its aifaii’s Im 
sLn>wed mucli vigour antf some severity. His famous 
order stating t]mbivome,n insulting hederal soldiers sboujd 
be treated a.s women of the tow.n, vras misrepresented at 
the Boiitli and. misuu<jerstood al)r(:!a.d, and rjetie3‘so!i I>a^'is 
decilared liim an outlaw. .}hit.lerli seizure of $8Gt)dj0G, 
wlne.b liad been dep(.).slted in tiio oiiice of the Dutch 
consul, led to Ills disp>! a cement, fi.fterwa.rds .he was in 
coiiiinaiid of tlie department of Yijgiuia and .Nortli 
Carolina, but in 1864 be was removed by General Gi'aiit. 
He was Ilepresieiitatlve- in Coiigi'C;ss from 1867 until ISTkb 
except the years 1875-77. He v/as one of tin.* ine.iu].)ers 
ap])oiiited by the House of Repurseiitatives to conduct 
the iinpeaciunent trial of President Jolrnsom In 1S82 
Fie Democrats eb'cted liiin as Governor of 51 assaebuw 'Us. 
In 1881 he was an imMicci*ssful candidnte of tJu^ Green- 
, back and Antlinoiio];.>o]y parties f(.'>r t].i.e PrcBidency. 

Isaac IIBI, 3-1 879),' Irish- lawyer und, 'Hation'- 
alkt .leadei', was born at Stjunorlar, Donegal, in ISlil, Ids 
father being the local Episcopalian rector, llu viug won higli 
honours at Trinity, Dublin, he was appointed prohs.sor u! 
])oIitical economy in 1836. ]ji 1838 he was called to tlie 
bar, and not only soon obtained a gond puudictg but 
became known as a ]»oliticiaTi on the iV(>testant Conserva- 
tive side, and an opponent of OXkmneil. In 184-1 he 
was made a Q.C. He tigured in nearly all the important 
Irish law cases for many years, and was ejigagcd in thi* 
defence of Smith O’Brien in 1848, and of the Fenians 

Parliament by 5b>ug]ial as a Liberal -Conservative, and 
retained this* seat till 1805 ; but Jus viewvs gradually 
became more liberal, and he drifted away from his earlier 


■p the largest edty of klontana, IJ.B.A., and;, 
capital of Silver Bow county. It is situated in 4(F 00' N'e 
lat. ami 112" 32' W. long., in the valley of De(?r Lodge 
riven’, near its Iiead, at an altitude of 5544 .feet. It is 
entered by four railways — the .Xortheim .Pacific ; the. Great 
Korthei’n ; the Tilontana Ceiitral ; and t]\e Ihitte, Anacoiicla, 
and lAcblc. It is tlie centre of the greatest copper-mining 
region on tlie globe; the surrounding .hills aie hoiiey- 
I combed with niiDcR, and the (.*ity coiitain.s large smelting 
I woi’ks. Tlie annual output of copper from tills dis- 

I trict i.s usually almost one-half thai- <.,4 the ivliolc United 
i Btatos. T],h 3 a.ssessed Vifbmtion of o'al and jjersonal 

])ro[M.-.rl-y in 1900, on a basis of asisessmcrnl of about 60 per ■ 
cent, of full value, was 81 8,989, 2(Kk llie tax rale 826 per 
8l0rK), nml llie ]U‘t debt 9'585j^-l87. I’opnkdion (1880), 

3363 ; (1890), Lt,k723 ; (1000), 30,470. of whenn 20,260 
were luiti ve- lauTi and 19,210 foreign -born, 

BytterHies. -See Insegts. 

I - .But'uril n@¥lca^ or - ' ].:‘ET:i:;ovsK(:)Yig a- ' villa.g0 ;. '0.1:.; 
I BussL'i, gi.ivernmeiit of \5u*om*zh, di.<1ri(d' and 28 jiiiie.s 
)S. E. of .i.k>]u'(fV, on the gre-it higirwny to Bandov. Its 
iidiabil'Uits are (Uigagt'd in ilc' lefiilav industry, iiave 
tive.nty ta.nneilcs, and pivjaire ;i (.HUisiderable umount o£ 
sheep -skins and bools porb-d to the Don and the Black 
Sea provinces, Ik'guilation, 23,400. 

' a . market town and fasMombloywatBHngk 

1 place ill t,he Higli Peak |.!MTiiaii[icnt.ary division, of' Derby- 
shire,:' England, 30 miles tK.'W'. 'by H. -.of 4Ierl:>y:el^;fi;p^ 
at: ail idevation of 1000 feet. Hs |.H)])ula.rii'y' lias Ixiem- 
more than maintained, and it is ealeii fated that: tlie 
average ■. .annual: number ■ ■ of peo]j].c visiting 
take the waters i.s nearly 63,000. Espiciully has vhere 
lie-en, of lati? yeaiis, a steady increase in the number of 
winter visitors. In 1894 the diikc^ <4* Devtiiishii'e erected 
a liandsoiuo pimqeroom at Bt Amieh Well, and tho rnaJu 
batlis.are replete with eveny -modern ci-Uivenionce. -Tfie;. 
o.ld parish church has been j’ostoreil, atiother eBlargeflp 
and the Devonshire Hospital extended. About -300(} -.pioor 
people arc now treated annually with the vvater.s at this 
hospital, the dome over one of the buildlngb of which, it:, 
may be noted, has a rircnmfereiire greater than that oC 
any otlier dome in Europe. Public^ gardens, 23 acres in 
area, have hcon pj'ovided, vdth a pavilion and concert hull^ 
a tlieatj-e, and reading- and other rooms, Electric lighting 
has been iotrodueixl, and there is an excellent goH-course, 


::aiid. AiMxge:::.: h0rsh..^Mr^.;iB (hehi : aiina^ 

dktriH (constituted 1894), 1275 aims ; population (1881 )j 




SlJZeUj a towD in, , Bra, mania, nliief town of tlic diiitrkt 
of tlio Baine name, 80 Diiies from Biicarest. It m the resi- 
d( 2 uce of au ortliodox arc]iil>kliopj aiul lias a court of iirst 
iiistauce, a seminary, and gymnasium. The cathedral was 
erected in 1740 by Prince. Mathieii Bassarabe. on the ruins 
of thti old clnirch built circa 1500 by Faidu the Great, 
In the neigldiourliood are many interesting monasteries. 
Population (1000), !■ 1,561. 

Eyei©Stok (Polish, JJiah/stoJi), a district town of 
West hiissia, govcriuuent and 57 miles by rail S.W. of 
Grodno, on the main line to ‘Warsaw, at its junction with 
the Ivi<iti-Graevo (Prussian frontier) line, and having a 
branch to Baraiiowic/i. Founded in 1320, it became part 
of Prussia after the third partition of Poland, but was 
annexed to liussia in 1807, after the Peace of Tilsit. Its 
development dates from 1 845, when woollen-mills were 
built close by. Since that time it has grown very rapidly, 
its population being 13,787 in 1857, 56,629 in 1889, and 
63,927 in 1897. Its sixty-eight woollen, four silk, and one 
felt hat factories give occupation to several thousand 
workers, most of whom live in its populous suburbs. 

B¥eitS¥« a district town of Russia, government of 


•Bassarabia, 83 miles iST.W. oi Jvisliinell*, connected by 
rail -with both Odessa and N'owostditsy on the Austrian 
frontier. It is tlie main centre of the region for trade in 
cattle and horses exported from the south and south-east to 
Poland, xiustria, Euinunia, and pa-rtly Prussia. Popiila- 
.tion, 18, 526. ■ 


’ , 


h' " .. William (1543- 1023), English musical 

: , composer (whos(^ work has not been pro|,>erly appreciated 

■4; ' till recent years), “nvus jjrobably a inem].>or of one of the 

, jiumeroiis Liiieolnsliire families of the name who hcere to 

. be found at Lincoln, Spalding, Pinchbeck, Moulton, and 
: ■ . . Epwortli in the IGth century. According to Wood, he 

V V - - was ^M)red to musiek under Thomas Tallis.” lie was 

. , - ' ap]K>intL'd organist of Lincoln Cathedral about lo63, and on 

: , !■ 14th Heptembor 1568 was married at St klargaret in the ; 

' ' , n , - Glose to Ellen or Julian Biiiey, His eldest son, Christopher, 

' ■ was baptized at the same church 18th November 1569. 

IhybAb .r; . On 22iid February 1509 ho was sworn in as a iDeiriber of 

r ; the Clia]>el Royal, ‘but he dues not seem to have left 

Lincoln imniedialtiy, for liis eldest daughter, Elizabeth, 

^ was baptized there 20th January 1571-72, and on 7tli 
‘ , JJecemher 1572 Thomas Butler Avas a]>pointed master of 
W ^ ^ the clioristers and organist on llyrPs “ noiiiination and 

pc., , . .commendatiou.” In the Chapel Royal lie shared Avith 

, . ) \ ’ Tallis the honorary post of organist, and on 22iid January 
1575 the tAvo composers obtained a license for twenty-one 
' > years from Elizabotli to print music and music-paper, a 

' " ^ monopoly Avhich does not seem to have been at all re- 

” ' ^ iiuineratiA^e. In 1575 Byrd and Tallis published a collec- 

-tion of Latin motets for fiw? and six wuces, printed by 
Thomas Vaatrollier. In 1578 Byrd and his family AA^ere 
;; ^ V ^tving at Harlington, Middlesex. As early as 1581 his 

b ; imtne occurs among lists of recusants, and though he 

‘ ! , .‘Af icebiined his post in the Chapel Ptoyal he was throughout 
I ■' / "'i'-'. - his life a Catholic. About 1579 he set a three-part song 

I .) . 'in Thomas Legge/s Latin play “Bicardus Tertius.” In 

I ,y 4 W ‘ ^ 1588 he published Fsalmes^ Sonets^ and So'/i^s of Badnes 

|‘'i' 'jSf ‘ and in the same year contributed two niadiigals 

ij one of these seems to have 
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at ElA-ethain in 1591. In April 1592 Byrd was >siil] 
liAuiig at Harlington, but about 1593 ho became possessed 
of the I'tmiaiuder of a lease of Stoudon Place, Essex, a. 
farm of some 200 acres, belonging to IVilliam Slielle}*, 
aaJio Avas shortly afterwards convicted of high treason. 
The property was sequestrated, and on 15th July 1595 Byrd 
obtained a croAvn lease of it for the iiA^es of liis eldest son 
Christopher and his daughters Elizabetli and Badiel 
On the death of Slielley liis son bouglit back liis estates 
(in 1604), Avhereupoii liis AAudow attempted to oust Byrd 
from Stondoii Place, on the ground that it formed part of 
her jointure. B;yrd Avas upheld in his possession of tlie 
propert}^ by James I. (Calendar of Btate Paper Pom, 
Series^ James I. add. series, A^ol. xxxvi.), but Mrs Shelley 
persevered in her suit, apparently until her death in 1609. 
In the folIoAvirig year the matter Avas settled for a time 
by Byrd’s buying Stondon Place in the names of John 
and Thomas Petre, part of the property being charged 
AAuth a payment to Byrd of for his life, AAuth remainder 
to his second son Thomas. Thronglioiit this long suit 
Bj^rd, though in possession of ju'operty which had been 
confiscated from a recusant and actually taking part as a 
member of tlie Chapel Eoyal at the coronation of James I., 
had been excomimioicated since 1598, Avhile from 1605 
until 1612, and possibly later, he Avas regularly presented 
before the arcliidiaeonal court of Essex as a Catholic. In 
1603 Easte piililished a AAmrk (no copies of aaIucIi are 
IcnoAvn to exist) entitled 2{eduUa Mmiche, Sucked out of 
the mppe of two [of] the moi^t famious Ilusitians that ever 
tvere in this hmd, namdy Miaster WyUiam Byrd . . . 
a/nd Master Alphcmso PVra.hosco . . . either of 7 idiom 
hewing uiaile severall ivedes (tvitkout con teat ion), 

sUotoina most rare amd intruxite shill in 2 gxirtes in one 
upon the plamie song Miserere. In 1.607 appeared tAAm 
books of Cnxdimlm^ a second edition of Avhicli Avas issued 
in 1610. In the folIoAAing year he published Psahnes^ 
Songs^ and Sonnets: some solermie, others joyfidlj franurl 
to the life of the Words, Probably in the same year Avas 
issued Farthe-nia^ a- collection of Aurginal music, in Avliich 
Byrd Avas associated Avi til Bull and Orlando Gibbons. 
The last work to AAhieii he contributed aa^is 8iv Jhioiuas 
Leighton’s Tewres or LamieniaMons of a Sorrowful I So-ide 
(1614). His death took plaeo on 4th July 1623. It 
is recorded in the Chegue Book of the Chapel Royal as 
that of a ‘Oatiiei* of niusicke.” His Avill, dated 15th 
November 1622, sIioavs that lie remained a Catholic until 
tlie end of his jife, and he ex]>resses a desire that he may 
die at Stondon and 1)0 buried near his Avife. From the 
same document it seems that his latter years had been 
embittered by a dispute A\ith liis eldest son, but- that tlic 
matter Avas settled by an agTiicment Avitli his daughter-in- 
law Chtlieriiie, to AAdiom lie left his property at Btondon, 
charged AAutli the payment of .£20 to his second son 
Thomas and «£10 to his daughter Rachel, AA’ith remainder 
to bis grandson Thomas and his second son of the same 
name. In 1635 the estate again came before the Court 
of Chancery, on the ground that the annuities had not 
been paid. The propeihy seems about 1637 to have been 
Jet to one John Leigh, and in 1651 Avas held by a member 
of the Petre family. The committee for compounding 
Avith delinquents at that date allowed Thomas Byrd the 
annuity of £20 bequeathed by Ids father. Byrd’s arms, 
as entered in the Yisitatiou of Essex of 1634- e-x sigillo 
were three stags’ heads eabossod, a canton ermine. His 
diildren were (1) Christopher, avIio married CatherinCj 
daughter of Thomas Moore of Baraborough, and had a 
sop, Thomas, living at Stondon in 1634 L(2) Thomas ; (3) 
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(Bad:': ' saarried^ ■•(:2^' 

By wljom ,slic- had four sona, WilDaKjy lienryj OcorgOj 
and Joliii ; ( 2 ) Thomas (Falcoiil>ridgH. Anne Byrd, 

iviio is iiieriti<,)ned in the proceedings Skellev v. Byrd 
{Ejrhramr Dirnrs^ 7 James L, series ii. voi vii. BB 
294 and 328)5 was pi’ohahly a foni'th daughter wln 3 died 
young. , ■ ' ■ 

Besides the woi'ks already nientioiKHl Byrd was th<.i 
composer of tliree masses, for three, four, and live voices 
respectively, wliicli seem to have }>eou pul dished with soinci 
])riviu‘,y aljout 1588, There exists a second edition (a, Iso 
undated) of the i’our-j'>art mass ; all tliree have recently 
apj)ea?’e(l in modern editionSj and increase Byrd’s claim to 
rank as tlie greatest Englisli composer <.)f his age. In addi” 
tioii to his publislied works, a large amount still remains in 
AKS., comprising nearly every kind of composition. The 
Fitzwilliam Virgiml Book contains a long series of in- 
teresting pieces for the virginal, a;nd more still remains 
unpublished in Lady Neville’s Viryinal Book and other con- 
tem}>orary collectiorks. His industry was enormous, and 
though his work is unequal and tlie licenses he allowed can 
hardly be defended on strict grounds, liis Latin <dmrcli 
music .and Iiis instrumental compositions entitle him to 
high rank among his eonteinporaries. As a madrigalist he 
was inferior to Morley, Wilbye, and Gibbons, tlioiigli even 
in tills branch of his art he often displays great eharm 
and individuality. (w. b. s.-^) 

Byroiij Henry James (1834 -188.4), Eiiglish 
pla.ywright, son of Henry at one time British consul 

at Port-aii-Prinee, was l>orn in Alanclieste]' iu Jannai'y 1834. 
He entered the Middle Ttunple as a student in 1858, 
with the intention of devoting his to play-wjiting. 


Cafoal iero^^ Fernan (1796-1 877), the pseudo.ny:ni 
1;>y wiiicli the Bpaiiisli novelist Cecilia Francisea Josefa Boh, I 
de Faber y Larrea is known. Born at ]\lorges in Switzer- 
land oil 24thDecem1)er 1796, slie was tlie daugliter of Johan 
Nikolas Bold von Faber, a Hamburg merchant, who lived 
IcMig ill Spain, married a native of Cadiz, and is creditably 
kiiowii to students of S[>a,uish literature as the editor of 
the Flore^ita de rimas cmligtias eaddlaruis and tlie TeaBm 
espanol anterior d Lope de Yega. Ediicated in Hamburg, 
she visited Spain in 1815, and, unfortunately for herself, 
ill 1816 married Antonio PJanells y Bardaxi, an infantry 
captain of bad chfiracter. In the following year Planclls' 
■was killed in action, and in 1822 the young widow married 
Francisco Ruiz del Arco, Marques (le Arco Herrnoso, an 
officer in one of the Spanish liousehold regiments. Upon 
the death of Arco Hermoso in 1835, the Alarqnesa tonnd 
I , ' herself in straitened circumstances, and in h ss than two 

' years she inarried Antonio Arrdn de Ayala, a man eon- 

\ ^ ' siderably her junior. Arrun tvas apj)ointed crmsul in 

. Australia, engaged in business enterprises and made 
money; but unfortunate speculations dtuve him to com- 
(V.siit suicide in 1854. Fivc^ years earlier the name of 
*^>lMrn4n Caballero (taken from a village in La hlanclia) 
../'became famous in Spain as the author of La (Javiota. 
'//The -^mter had already publisliad in Gcnman an anonyinom 
‘//rbiiiancc, Sola (1831), and it is alleged that the earliest draft 
lqIiLh Gmloia was written in French. TMb novel first 
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never made any real success ; and, though he continued to 
act for( jrears,^. ;chUfly:(:iBvdds/q:vw:i/ |;days,(Jie/::liad^ 
originality nor clic.rm. M«^aiuvhile he wroti* assiduously, 
and iV.w men have prodiue.’d so iminy pieces of so diverse, 
a nature. His lirst snccesses wert^ in burlesque; but 
in 1805 ]iv, Joined Miss '^larie 'Wilton (afterwards Lady 
Bama'uft) in the nianageuieut (.4 the Prince of WViies/s 
Theativ, near Totlenham Fmirt Poad. Here several of 
his ]»ieces, comedies, and extravagaaizas were produced 
■with sniecrns ; hut, u[h)ii liis st'Veriug t]j<^ partnershiji two 
years latiu', and starting ma-uageiut;nt on liis own account 
iu the provinces, he wan huaiicjally uufru’tunatc. Tlie 
comnierffial success rj' his lift* was secured Avitli <Jur Boys/’’ 
wliich was played at the Yuud<?villc from January 1875 
till April 187 9 — an iinpreccdented ‘Ann.” ‘‘The U]'>per 
Cirust,” another of his successes, gave a coiige.niaj fijjpor- 
tuiiity to Mr J. L. Toole for one of his iniiiiitahly broad 
character-sketches. During the last few ya^ars of his life 
Byron was in frail health ; he died in €la.piiam, 1 1th Ajiril 
IS84. H. J, Byron was the author of some of the inost- 
popular stage. ph3ctts of hi>s dayn Yet liis extravaganzas 
have no wot but that of violence ; his rhyming eoupietsi 
are without polish, and decorated only by forced and often 
pointless ]mns. His sentiment had T. Mb Robertson’s' 
insipidity •without its freshness, and restored an element of 
vulgarity' '^\"hi(!h his predecessor had laboured to eradicate . 
from tlicatri(tal tradition. He could draw a “ Cockney 
diaracter with some ’lidelity/ but his dramariB ^mrstom 
were usually mere puppets for the utterance of his jests, - 
In his social relations Byron .bad many friends, among 
■whom he was Justly popular for geniality and imper- 
turbable good tem])er. 


Euo'ipeari languages, and, though it sc.arecly sccnis to 
(IcserYf^ the intense enthusiasm which it. excited, it is the 
best <d' its authcu'k works, with the p<.tssibie cxee]jtion of La ' , 
L\iinilia de Almreda. Less successCul attcmjits are Ladff ■ '. 
Virginia and Clen^envia ; but the. short stories eiititltii '■ (. 
Gu-adros de Codiuriures are interesting in matter and foniu . 
and [Jna en otra and Elia 6 la Eepaflet treinUi an-os 'ha are. 
excellent s]>e(‘iniens of picture.sque narration. It would be 
difficult to maiutaiu that Fenian Caballero was a great 
literary arti.st or even a remarkable novelist, Imi it k . 
certain that she was a born teller of stories and that Hie 
I'tas a graceful, delicate stylo veiw suital.de to her purpose. 

She came into Spain at a most happy moment, before the 
new order had perceptibly disturbed tlie old, and she 
brought to bear not alone a tine natural gift of observu- // 
tioii, but a fresliijcss of vision, umiullod by long fain ilia rity. 

She combined the advantages of being both n foreigner' // 
and a native. In later publications she insist el ttH> 
emphaticrdly upon the moral icBSon, and lost much of her •"/ ; 
4>rimitiv6.((simplitd.ty((®ud(,bhdt®ij''hdb(^h^h/lM^ 
'l>eiie've'dmr(;t>W'ii :pqsifi:#:(:#®fc :;th®t,:.':thdh|}h:ii^ 
sicutally. 'ideal h?e4,(hir0uin?d®hfes^cM8:;'yvaS;hbh|p 
choosing for her themes subjects which had oeeiirmd m G ' 
:teivbivn/ibng/ah'd)yaM0fl'#kBhrihhp,;v:./-:|^ 

Msi dried; (f hdt:'hddkAd?her " pbsifeiva' 

: dhd/4hdBt,;':;pdptilar3. bf (^::Sparih>i;iSfllli|ii§^ 
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tile. Pliilippine MaiiclSy in about 11'“ .N". and 123° E., 
about 10 miles from Iloilo, It lias a bealtiifiLi climatej 
and Is YU'li siliiatcil on the banks of tjje Tiguni 3'ivor, in 
the midst of a very fertile region, vrlijeh produces large 
C|uaiitities of rice, a,s well as Indian corn, tobacco, sugar. 

• coflee, and a, great variety of fruits. 

Visayau, ropnlation, 13, 000. 

■' ■ Calileg Qe^rge Wastilngteit (1844-- — 
American author, was born in Hew Orleans, Louisiana, 
on 12tli Oett)l)er 18-1-1. At the age uf fourteen, he entered 
a mercantile establishiiient as a c.lerk : joined the Con- 


The language is 


federate army (4 th Mississi])pi Cavalry) at the age of 
nineteen j at the close (4 the war engaged in civil engineer- 
ing, and in news])aper work in Hew Orleans ; and first 
became knowii in iitcra.ture by skttdies and stories of old 
French -Aincrican life in that city. These were first 
published in Scrlbui'^s 2[ont]ihj^ and vvere collected in 
boolc form in 1879, under the title of Old Creole Days, 
Tie charaettristks of the series — of which the noYelette 
Madams l)cl2)h'me (1881) is Airtually a jiart — -are neatness 
of touch, sympathetic accuracy of description of people 
and places, and a constiint cmiil>in>ition of gentle pathos 
mtli (piiet humour. These sliortei tales 'were followed by 
the novels The Grandhnnm (1880), Dr Aei/ihr (1883), 
and Ikmavufture (1888), of •which the first dealt with 
Creole life in Louisiana a Imiulred years ago, wlule the 
.second was rela.ted to tlio period uf the CivilWar of 1861-65. 
Dr Sevlfi\ on tlie whole, is to be accounted Ckibleh master- 
piece, its charactcT of Ha.]’cisso combining nearly all tlie 
qualities which liave given him liis place in A.3iiericaii 
literature as an artist a,nd a social elu'oidcler. In this, as 
in nearly all of his stories, he makes much use of the soft 
F rc^ncl i-English d ial ec t of L< >ui si i i n a . .1 Te does not con line 

himself to Hiwv Orleans, laying many of Ms scenes, as in 
the short story JkllvR Demoi^vlU^ Jkantation^ in the 
niarsljy luwiaiids towards the iiiuuth of the Mississ.ippi. 
Cable was the leader in the noteworthy literary iTiovernent 
wdiich has influenced nearly all Soiiiliern writers since the 
war of 1861 — a movement of which the chief iiu|>ortanGe 
lay in the cleteriniiiation to ])ort ray local scenes, characters, 
4ind iiistorictd episodes with acenraty instead of merely 
imaginative romanticism, and to interest readers by fidelity 
and sympathy of portrayal of things well known to the 
authors. Otlici* writings by liable have dealt with various 
problems of race and pclitics in tlie Southern States dm ing 
and after the reconstnictiou period^’ following the Civil 
War ; while in Ihe Vreole,'^ of Lutrislana (1884) he lu’e- 
sented a history of that folk from tlm time of its appear- 
arnn? as a social and military factoj’. His disjiassionate 
treatment of his theme in this \'o]ume and its predecessors 
gav(3 increasing oirence to sensitive Creoles -ind their sym- 
}>athizcrs, and in 1886 Cable 3’emo\'e(l to Horthamptou, 
Massaclmsetts, tkencefurwurd engaging in magazine wit- 
iug .and in public readings from Ms wniks. At one time 
die also edited a magazine in H orthamplon, and afterwards 
conducted the niontlily Current Literature^ pubiislied in 
(■■ :;:C C:: ; ;y I 


A E , O^bf0ra.f Ra.mon (1S06-1877), Cmlist general, 
‘ y ' w^as born at Tortosa, prtiviuce of Tarrag<mB 3 Spain, on 
C ’ ' ^ ‘ ST'tli December 1806. As his family had in their gift 


yl; V* , ’ , ,3y' .two cliaplaiueieB, young Cabrera was sent to the .semin- 
Tortosa, where lie made himself conspicuous 


autl'iOlities eidled him, and he absconded to hforella to join, 
the forces of the pretender Don Carlos. In a ve.ry short 
time he rose by sheer da.ring, fanaticism, and ferocity to 
the front rank among tlie Carlist chiefs who led the bands 
of Don Carlos in Catalonia, Aragon, and Valencia As a 
rahicr he was often sucee-ssful, and he, was many tiinrs 
wounded in the brilliant fights in which he again and 
again defeated the generals of Queen Isabella. He sullied 
his victories by acts of cruelty, sliouting julsoners of war 
wliose lives he had promised to spare, and not inspect iug 
the lives and property of non-comhatants. The queen s 
generals seized Ms ni other as a hostage, wliereupon Cabi’era 
.shot several mayors and officers. Cenei-al Hogueras nm 
fortunately caused tlie miotlier of Cabrera to be shot, and 
the Carlist leader then started upon a policy of reprisals 
so merciless that the people nicknamed liiin The Tiger 
of the Maeztrazgo.” It will suffice to say that lie shut 
1110 prisoners of war, 100 officers, and inairy civilians, 
including the wives of four leading Isahellinos, to avenge 
his mother. When Marshal Espartero induced the Carlist s 
of the north- western provinces, with Alaroto at their head, 
to submit ill accordance with the Convention of Vergara, 
which secured tlie recog!.vition of the rank and titles <.>£ 
lOGO Carlist officers, Cabrera held out in central Spain for 
nearly u year. Marshals Espartero and OHonnell, with 
tlie bulk of the Isabellino armies, had to conduct a long and 
bloody campaign, against Cabrera before they succeeded in 
drivings Mm into French territory in July 1840. Tlie 
Government of Louis Philippe kept him in a fortress for 
some months and then allowed him to go to England, 
where he quarrelled with the pretender, disapproving ot 


Ida abdication in favoui’ of the count of Montemolin. In 


1848 (Ail>rera reapiteared in the moiin tains of Catalonia at 
the head of Carlist bands. These were soon dispersed, 
and he again fled to France. After this last effort he did 
not take a very active part in the qiropaganda and sub- 
sequent risings of the Carlist, s, who, however, continued to 
consult him. He took offence when new men, ml a few 
of them quondam regular oflicers, became the aclvisei's and 
lieutenant.s of Don Carlos in the wvar wliich lasted more 
or less from 1870 to 1876. Indeed, his long residence 
in England, his -marriage with Aliss Bichartls, and M.s 
|>rolonged absence from Spain had much shaken his 
devotion to Ji is old cause and belief in its success. In 
March 1 87 5 Cabrera sprang upon Don Carlos a manifesto 
in ■which he called upon the adherents of the pretender 
to follow’- his own exmnple ami subiiiit to the restored 


monarcliy of A1|)1 j 


so Xil., tire son of Queen Isabella., 


■who recognized the rank of captaisi-generai and the 
ti.t].e of count of Morelia conferred t.ui Cabrera by the 
first pretender. Oidy a very fc'iv insigiiiffcant Carlists 
follow'ed CabreiMs example, and Don Ca.rlos issued a 
proclamation declaring him a traitor, and depriving him 
of all Ms honours and titles. Cabrera, who w^as ever 
afterw'-ards regarded with contempt and execration by the 
Carlists, died in London on 24tii Alay 1877, He did 
not receive much attention from the majority of his ^ ‘ . 




fellow-conutiymon, wdio commonly said that his disloyrdty 

lore harmful to him than . hvp i 


to his old cause had proved more' . , 

beneficial to the new' state of things. A pension which ‘ ' V 

had been granted to his widow was renounced by her in ' ’ ; 

1899 in aid of the Spanish treasury, after the loss of the , . j 

n'-ironMeh ^ 'in- : lhe;wef Cffif ;|||p|p|||^ 

It is the second largest Y-nv'sTrT'n/'iA 'Ji-i SJ-nai’n of <> ' ^ ^ 

8014 square miles, 

and 

306,^94 
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!SLidrid to Portiigiii runs ilnoiiglx it. Tlio cIuoatG is 
teinpmutc except in siaiuaerj wlnni llic liot cast winds 
preYail In the north, the centre, and. sontli there arc 
mm& inouTitaiTioiiB (UBtincts, tliee rcraia hemg war 
dufatiiig gromulj vritli sparse vegetation, few forests^ ainl 
in iLiany parts .lacking water. Ilie Tagus is the 
river. Caceres hixs Imt {e\s’ industries, outside the fast- 
decaying silk iiirlustry at ITiscniin, and the regolar rnariii- 
factiires of leatker, cork, hrandy, and eoa,rse w<joilen stiiHs, ' 
The principal mamifactiire is ])lujsplKjrite, iuost of wliicli i 
goes abroad. Tire province enii tains only S Tiiiues tliatai’e 
actually worked — 1 aiitiinony, d iron, 1 argentiferous lejid, 
and 3 pb.os])liorite. There has Ixeen nan increasing dcinand 
from abroad for wolgraan and pliosjxhale ; 4500 tons of 
phosplioi'ite was extracted in 1898, the ]>roj)ortio]i ]:>rO' 
duced aniomiting to an aveuigeof 48 percent., tmd in anti- 
moniuin 55 per cent. As regards live stock, Gaceres ranks 
second only to Badajox, contaiiiiiig in all 1,038,435 head : 
ill 1897 there -were 13,162 horses, 17,278 mules, 34,572 
assesj 74,333 cattle, 617,458 sheep, 1 9 1,264 goats, 90,368 , 
]:ugs. It is famed for its sheep arni pig^s, and exjxorts 'wool, 
hams, and the red sausage called ‘Gymlnitidos.” To the 
culture of wlieat 227,280 acres were devoted, 112,255 to 
that of barley, 64,310 to rye, 89,025 to oats, 362 to nmize, 
.22,660 to chick-peas!, 28,150 to vines, 72,480 to olives. 

the ■capital of the ahrove provincejhada' 
population of 14,816 in 1877, but only 13, 663 in 1897. 
The ancient part of the city is on. a hill and siinmixided 
with '\mlLs 5 a].id contrasts with the inodeni suburbs outsidej 
’which Iiave broad streets and new buildings. Tlie old 
town has some fine cliurclies and residences of noble 
faniiiies, in good state of pLX'sciwntiou. In the nerv part 
are the town hall, courts of justice, episc*o]>al pa.lace, 
sdiools, civil and foundlijig iiospitals, rind tlieatre. 

a district of British India, in the Surma 
Valley division of Assam. It occupies the upper baxilo of 
tiio Bur].Lia or Barak riwjr, ].)eing boundc‘d (.m three sides by 
high hills. Th.e liead<piari:ors nre at Silchai,’. liie Uachar 
hills rank for some purpi^ses as a separate district, under 
the name of Aorth Cachiir. The area (excluding the 
is 2472 square miles ; population (1881), 293,738 (4891), 
367,542, showing an increase of 25 per cent . ; average 
density, 140 persons per square mile. Gkissiiied according 
to religion, Hindus iiumlxored 239,944; Mahoimnedan.s, 
112,846 ; Christians, SCO, of whom 273 Eiiropeuns ; 
hill tribes, 13,899; “others,'"’ -l-k lu. 1901 the poi*u~ 
latioii of the entire district was 156,151, sliowiug (ui iiv 
crease of 18 'per cent. The laud revenue m .Us. 3,80,062-, 
the incidence of assessinent being nearly Kl per acre; 
the number of police is 520 ; the number of b'ws a.t 
school (1S96“07) -was 7430, being 24*33 ]Hvr cent. <d' 
the male population of school-going age ; the niind.)er of 
. girls at school was 819, being 3 per cent,; the registered 
death-rate (1897) was 61 per tliousaiid. Caditir is 
the most 'lioiirishing centre of tea cultivation in India. 
In 1897 the number of gardens was 191, with 61,190 
. ' .acres under tea, employing 126,194 persons (more than 
'■ one-third of tlie total pop'ulation), of wiioju 5578 had been 
imported by contract, and yielding 22,000,000 ih, or 106» lb 
per acre. There are two tiiBber-mills, producing tea- 
■ ■ valued 7,at A' ■ ■ ' The; Assam -Bdhgiilr 

.railway traverses the district, a'rid is being extended 
;l7qi4hf;^^Gachar.;;’77A ■■:hi*^ 

' gilclmr (IS miles) 'was opened in November 1898. 

lllliillA teteic|:of Mbntr® ■ 


continuation: : 

healthy TfafetAas:ap work/of great 

. a Allagb vxf' the ; proy inch, of 'Gonug 

Lniu]>ar<ly. uu iJic wi^sl slion* of Lake Go3?m, uoaily 
op|.iositc .l.kjllagio, a iVu'ouritc spriiig and autumn resort, 
the 'place being Minuted jji 1 lie l^ivelieid ]*sart rjf the lake, 
ami siieltered agminst the prevniling winds. Here 'is the 
Villa Cnrlotia (17-17), whi<‘Ji rontains the “Triumph fOi 
AlLwandcr," otie of the greatest- creations of Ilinr- 
waldscn. , 


©adiilae^ ca|rita.l of Wox.foial, (mll'rity,^ Mi€Mgau,(,,gy;oo(^ 

IT.Sgi., sittiatecl in the iirarh-wa'slern jru't .4 ilm Leover ’ k . 

Pciiiusula, in UiheaNily hiVe-iU'd i'‘ei'vn, on tla* .\nn jVrhur 
and tlu'3 Grand .ltM]Mds ami Indiana railways, at a a altitude ' ■ 

of 1293 .feet, .kupulation G 880), 2213; (I89t)), l-H)] ; 

(.1900), 5997. '■ ' “ ■ 

a maritime provinco in llm extronm south. ' 

of Spain. The liighest muuntains are the Gerro do ^Safl f 

Cnctobal ami Sierra del Linar. iri\c nuaintaiimns dlstricls . 

are very picturesque, vrell -wooded, luid ahound in large ^ ■ 

game. There are nnmero'iis rivers — tiio Guadalquivir, 
the Guadalete, the Ila-jaeeite, tlic Gimdiaro, the G’oad*' 
a.ri‘uia|Uo Gibraltar, the Sala-do, the Palinorus, and the 
Barbate, Tlio climate is generally mild and tenq'^erate, 
some j)aj'ts of the coast only being nnliealOiy rAung; lo 
a iiruvhy soil. The- main line of railway Iron i Cadiz to . . ' ; 

Madrid runs tlirougli the ceiitre of the ]*rov]inx*, with ' 

many braiiclms, and new lines are beiiig ])rihhed bmvard. 

Tiio pruiiiice is di sided itilo 13 iubiiinistrativo dis- 
tricts ajjd -12 (omiiiiuia'-Sj ujere tJuin one-tliird r^f v/liicli " | 

;U’c thiivifig and populous lussans. Tlie jinpulajicn was j 

430,158 in I -’‘^77 mat llG,25u In 1897, oji ait urea of 1 

2828 s(|itaj'e niiies. 4’]i4‘ indnsti‘i<>' are hmignitiimut I 

co.nipaiaa'l wil'b the iuip<.u'tai}cc‘ of Ihtj natura] ]a‘CHlucts of ' ) 

tlio soil, t^speciiiHy wi}j<'.s ami oli-sme jhu the tidieries i 

.furni.di mnic' than 5,500.000 In of tiGn per nmiimi, oum j 

iiflli ]iart (tf ssiiieli i^‘ .'■idtial anti the rest consu]m.’d„ in • 

Spi'in. There aOi KJ e^mbp Ouju-nis fur salting the iidi [ 

and 1000 hands arc l^lu^5 mtiploytHl. Na-sal yards exBl; ^ 

at Cadiz, Lrierto Kuil, and Han Fernriiidre the last being ' ' ' 

a Slate arsenal and dockyard. A loieiderahh- soitouiR 
of Kilt is ublaiued by e\apt,>i‘atinii of st-a- water in paUiS 
near Cadiz, San lernando, .ikicrto Beal, mal Saiita Mrma. .y:, ' I, 

Ill 1897 ilie live -stock included 20,865 liorsesp8298 lUiileSj ; ' 

10,612 a-ses, 71,855 cattie, 86,972 sheep, 68,398 gxnts, ' , . , 

and 45,132 pigs. Wheat occupied 231,077 ac^’cs, Inrley ' ' 

58,060 acres, ry:e 4275, oats 658 7^ imiize JOQoOcldok-ltAA'lS'xffi^ 

32,1-72, vines 51,285, and olive, s 42,867. . T 

: . -Cad ■ a . heaport ■ stiid . Aliev' vapitak(tA;e)tli,e;v:5i)bW^^ 
jfroviuce, with a pojnilalinu uf 65,028 In 1877 and 07,987 A ' 

in 1897. T]w 'tiual scveriug of the cumwxlm heUreeu 
VBpaii. and. : Cuba) and "Potto ) B-ic 05 ;:iu:.' 

did after several years of ctdordal wars that had greatly ' 02 
drjwessed iradt‘, was a severe flow hw Ca<liz as a com* . ^ ^ A^ 

inercial cnpuaiiini. (If ys am local capital aial 'A ' ^ - o 

eiiler]H*tse have taken the- dtreciiou of industries iiml 
shipbuilding, and iiiimerous faelorks x^ith their ialA , ’ ' / ' ’ 

eh iuineys have Hprung 11 ] An the sill sirbs. A ])ri vale ship-* w ^ c ' 


hrms in Catalonia and Biscay, in piaderenco to forelgmy * ' . .. ' 
^ .Tim , beetrouto-sugar , iuduslayris , prqgMsiiig, .iit. 
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going to England— but. owing to Hglrexport datiesj only 
i07 tons t>f cork-wood. 78,228 lasts of salt, eacli last 
being 2^^ tons, were sliipped for foreign eoiiutries in 1898, 
and 13,201 lasts for other Spanish ports. Tlie number of 
British vessels that entered the port during 1898 was 291,, 
of 180,535 tons, as against 2GT vessels of 133,479 tons in 
1897. a 35 of tJie former brought 42,792 tons of British 

coal, and in all 202 entered with cargoes, while 89 were 
in ballast. 175 with cargoes and o in ballast cleared for 
Great Britain and British colonies, and 60 with cargoes 
and 50 in hallast for other countries. The total iminber 
of vessels of all nationalities that entered the port in 1898 
.wu,s 2696 of 1,631,428 tons, of wliicli 2050 of 1,216,026 
tons were Spanish. The docks and quays, as well as 
tire through raUway coniiimnication, would require to be 
much improved to attract ocean-going steamers and make 
• {'hdiz a port of call, and a coaling station, especially with 
Gibraltar so near. The total value of the customs receipts 
in 1898 was £54,834, a falling-otr of £27,934 on 1897 
and £26,104 on 1896. Coal -was one of the principal 
imports: 157,900 tons in 1898 — 94,786 from England 
- and the rest from Spain itself. The wine trade of Jereg, 
Puerto Santa Maria, and Puerto Ileal, near Cadiz, con- 
tribute extensively to the exports of Cadiz. 

Oa.0f1g, chief town of Calvados, 148 miles of 

, Fads by rail, and a fortified town of the third class. A 
'monument of the “Sons of Calvados’^ commemorates 
those who fell in the war of 1870-71. Tlie ancient 
Albaye aux Homines is now occupied by the Lycee. A 
natural history museum contains the collection of dTTrville, 
and an art mnseuin has one of the richest collections of 
paintings in Prance, The number of vessels engaged in 
the foreign trade entered at Caen in 1899 was 644, of 
205,749 tons. Iron ore has become by far tlie most 
^ important export. Population (1881), 34,460; (1891), 

- ' 37,184; (1896), 37,457, (comm.) 39,105. 

‘ C^sarea-f^azacag now Kaisarieh, chief town 
; '■ of a^sanjak in the Angora vilayet of Asia Minor. Mazaca, 
■' '• the residence of the kings of Cappadocia, later called 

E%mhea, and named Gcmirea by Claiiflius, stood on a low 
‘ • spur on the north side of Erjisli Dagli {M. dryte^c^?). It 
was taken by Tigrancs, and after'wards, in a.b. 268, by 
Bhahpur I. (Sapor). Iii the 4th century Basil, wlieii 
bishop, established an ecclesiastical centre on the plain, 
iboirt one mile to the north-east, and tliis gradually 
supplanted the old town. A portion of BasiFs new" city 
w^as surrounded with strong walls, and turned into a 
fortress by Justinian ; and within the walls, rebuilt in the 
IBtlr and 16th centuries, lies the greater part of Ivaisarieli, 
altitude 3500 feet. The towm was captured by the Seljuk 
sultan, Alp Arslan, 10G4, and by the Mongols, 1243, 
before passing to the Osmanli Turks, Its early com- 
mercial importance was due to its position on the ancient 
'trade route from Binope to the Euphrates, on the Persian 




©»sareayPai®Stilia| now ■Kalsarieh, on the 
coast of Palestine. In 1884 a colony of Bosnians wuvS . 
settled on the site, and there ha,s since been miicli' 
destruction of the ruins. 


©agiiarip a town and archiepiscopal see of Italy^ 
capital of the province of Cagliari and of all Bardinim 
It stands at the head of a fine bay at the souiii end of ilio 
Island. Tlie university, wliicli has mineralogical and ^ 

zoological collections, "was attended by 241 students in 
1898, and had 32 professors. This town is famous for ' " 

its many excellent charitable organizations. There are, 
further, a botanical garden, a royal vSchool of viticulture, ' 

a school of the industrial arts and sciences, and a school ' 

of navigation. The exports consist principally of metals 
and minerals, wdtli timher, spirits, hides, cereals, live ' ' - 

animals, &c., to the annual value of £533,600. The 
imports are of the annual value of £237,700. In addi- 
tion to this there is a coasting trade of about £2,000,000 
aiiiiiially. The port was cleared in 1897 by 1517 vessels' i 

of 458,067 tons ; all the ports of Sardinia together, by , ! 

2749 vessels of 804,400 tons in 1889. Population of 
province (1881), 420,635; (1901), 482,000; of town . < 
(1881), 38,598; (1901), 53,734. v?;,':::''' 

Cag’saya^ a town of 20,000 inhabitants, in tlio 
province of Albay, Luzon, Philippine Islands. It is 14 , ' 'i ; 

miles from the towm of Albay, which is its port, and itS 
exports are those of the latter city. The language h 
Bicol. 

Cahors^ chief town of department Lot, France, , 

360 miles S.B.W. of Paris, on raihvay from Paris to 

Toulouse, Its industries include shoe manufactures, dye- . ^ 

W'orks, and large distilleries. Coal is worked in the neigli- ! 

bourhood, and amongst minor articles of commerce are 

nuts, oil of nuts, and prunes. It was the birthplace of Leon - ~ 

Gam])etta, of whom there is a bronze statue by Falguiere 

in tlio Boulevard Gambetta. The Lycee Gambetta is 

installed in old monastic buildings. Tliere is a monument 

in coBunemoration of the war of 1870-71, The restoration ■ ' 

of the old fortified Yalentre bridge wus completed in 1881. 

Population (1876), 11,145, comm, 12,615 ; (1886), 12,057 ; ‘ ' , 

(1896), 10,882, comm. 12,331; (1901), 13,981. 

Oaitoarieflj a sugar - shipping port on the north ' 
coast of Banta Clara province, CentTul Cuba, 193 miles ' . 

E. hy S, of Havana. Population (1899), 7013. 

Ca,irci^ (1820-1898), Scottish divine and ' 

]->hilc)sopher, was born at Greenock, 15th December 1820. ‘ 

After being at school until his sixteenth year he began life ; . A; - ' ; 
in his fatlier^s office, his father being partner and manager ol •; t; ;): ; V 
a firm of engineers. Two years later, how'ever, he obtained ' ' . 
leave to continue his studies at Glasgow University. ’ _ ‘ 
Once more, after a year of academic life, lie tried businesfs. / , 
again; he acquitted himself highly creditably at first, but ' A’c? 
he finally abandoned business in 1840, and returned to A. 


f^lioyaI IXoad^^ from Bardis to Busa, and on the great college. In 1845 he entered the ministry of the ChuinlY' , 

A&man Mgh\vay from Ephesus to the East. It is still of Scotland, holding the livings of FTewton-on-Ayr, of AAv iA; 
, ; the . most important trade centre in eastern Asia Minor, Lady Tester's, Edinburgh, of "Errol in Perthshire, and ^ i ): y ^ ' 
and is remarkable for the enterprise of its merchants and’ of Park Church, Glasgow, until in 1862 be accepted the 'A*'^ •’ 'C ’ 


fraders. jThe towm is noted for its fruit, especially its chair of Divinity at Glasgown During these years he 
OTosj , apd \it _expor^^^^ carpets, hides, yellow .won for himself a foremost place among the. preachers of ,:y 
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''•j,' '' Religion^ piiblislxed in ISSOj Ib an attempt to show tlie 

' acter^ boiiigj in fact, a reprodiicllon of Hegelian teaching | 

in clear and nieludious language. Ills line of argument 
’• ’ f<.>r tin.) Heing of God is based, brieiiy, on the }iyj>utliesis 

/', '' ■ that tliought — not individual but universal — is tlie reality 

of ail things, the existence of this Infinite Tlajiight being 
,' „ deiiionstrated by tlie limitations of finite tliought. Again, 

’ Ills Gilford Lectures are devoted to the proof of the truth 

', i,' . " of Christianity on grounds of right reason alone, rriiicipai 
Caird also wrote an excellent study of Spinoza, in wdiieh 
‘ he showed the latent Hegelianism, of the great Jewish 

: '■ ' philosopher. He died 30th July 1898. 

Hyg’ii M^Gaiinont ©airnsgf ’1st 
b ■ E AEL (181 9-1 8S5), Irish statesman, and Lord Chancellor of 

England, was born at Cultra, county Down, Ireland, 27th 
' December 1819. One of the ablest lawyers who ever 

adorned the woolsack, he also played in politics a more pro- 
>' ‘ - niinent part than lawyers have usually sustained, leading 

the Conservative party in the House of Lords between ’ 
' * 1869 and 1880. His father, William Cairns, formerly a 

I , .. . ■ captain in the 47th Ilegiment, came of a family of Scottish 

b ,,'" , : , , origin, wdiich migrated to Ireland in the time of James 1. 

J b' ' ' Hugh Cairns was his second son, and was educated at 

Belfast Academy and at Trinity College, Dublin. He 
■ showed such talent that his tutor at Trinity College, the 

: ■' llev. George Wheeler, persuarled his father tliat he should 

' x: be trained for the Iauv instead of for the Church, for; 

which he had been intended. Accordingly, after taking i 
’ , a first-class in classics, and a E.A. degree in 1838, he left I 

' b ■ ’ Ireland for London and entered at the Afiddle Temple, 

' where he was called to tin} bar in 1844, afterwards | 

becoming a member of Lincolns Inn. Dining his first i 
'f;' ' years at the Chancery Bar, Cairns s'Jiowed little promise j 
eloquence wldch afterwards di.stinguislied him. 
hTever a rapid speaker, he was llieu .so slow and diflirlent, | 
that he feared that this diJect might interfere witli his 
' legal career. Fortunately he was soon alxle to rid himself 
of the idea that he was only lit for practice as a conveyancer, 

■■ ; In 1852 he entered Parliament a.s member for Belfast, 

his Inn, on his becoming a Q.C. in 1850, made him 
. . a Bencher. 

. In 1858 Cairns "was appointed Solicitor- General, and 

, was knighted, and in May of that ye:ir made two of 
. his most brilliant and best-remem]>ered speeches in the 

House of Commons. In the first, he defended the action 
' b . ' „ of Lord Eilenborough, vHio, as lliesident of the Board of 

b;;VA 'bJ;,. .:/' Coiitrol, had not only censured Lord Canning for a pro* 
«ciamation issued by him as Governor-General of India, 

. ? ' ■ - but liad made public the despateli in whicli the censure 
' 7: was conveyed. On the other occasiuii referred to, Bir 

Gairns spoke in opposition to Lord John Busscirs ’ 
lSiiiiiS8ISS®hSfibhtv^ the second yeadihg.':Ol ythe ■ , 

yG?; b'b'V’ Government Be form Bill, winning the most cordial com- 
\ b mendatioii of Mr Disraeli. Disraeli^s appreciation found 

- A ' 7 "A ; ,an opiHirtmiity for disxdaying itself some years later, 

^ ^ .when in 1868 he invited Mm to be Lord Chancellor 

'‘ib; ; ' ' ^ '' • - HaanwMle, Cairns had maintained his reputation in many 
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liilili 
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. ;y^eahhy;:fahi|ipb|;; A 

;-sary;;fdF the'ghdb^hhht b'i'vi- 

;; ;^Whb^h|pcihftoeht';of'; Bp<n:f;GhiAis’ dLGafmo^ 

:Chaneehor''invbiYed:;the :supehsedihg;::ol7:Ldfd-:Cheimslbrdb;b'^'^?b^'?f-';;^ 

a, 51 iict ■'whicli . apparently : was carried ;; otitbby- Mr- AlisraGi’ b'r ;;bi^ 

witii less tact than anight have Ijcen e-xpected of him. - | 

Lord Clmlinsford ]>ii1oriy declaiod that be had been sent 

away with less courte.'sy tluin if he had iiecn a butler, but ^ ^ ''b' 

the testimony of Lord Malmesbury is strong that the, ; Ari;:'vr'::AS 

athiu* was the result of {in imdcrstanding arriveil at when ■ ; jlfb 

Lord Clielmsford took ollice, Air ])israeli held oilice on ,b 

this occasitui for a few niunlhs only, and W'hen Lord ' ' 

Derby died in 1869, Lord Cairns became tlie leader of • ' " , 

the Conservative o})positioii in tiio House- of Lmtls. .He 

had distinguished Ijimself in the Commons by his resist- ' ' C 

ance to tlie Bornan Catholics' C)atli Bill brmig^ht in in •' h ■ 

1805 ; in tlie .Lords, his efibrts on behalf of the Irish 

Clmrch were equally strenuous. His speech on Hr A''- 

Gladstone s Biispensoiy Bill was afterwards published as 

a pamphlet, but the attitude wdiich he and tho peers who ' ' / 

followed him had taken up, in insisting on their amend- . 

ments to the preainljie of the Bill, was one difficult U) 

maintain, and Lord Caim.s made terms with Lord 

Granville in circumstances wiiich precluded his consulting . . . . . , 

his ]»arty first. Ho is.sued a circular to explain Ms ' . ^ b t- 

action in taking a course for which muny blamed hiisi, / 

Viewed dispassionately, the incident appears to have ' . 

cxliibited his statesmanlike qualities in a marked degree, ' ' G ^ 

for he secured concessions wiiich w*ould have been ' : ' ^ 

irretrievabty lost by cojitiimed opposition. Hot long after 

this, Lord Cairns re.signecl the leadership of his party in • ' y 

the' Upper House, but he had' 'to resume it invIBTbjfahdVplIg 

took a. strong part in opposing the Tihsh Land Bill in ' ' .b 

tha-t year. On the Conseiwitives coming into power ' 'c. 

in 1871, he Jtgaiii ]>eeame Lord Chancellor; in 1878 ho -y‘ - 

was made Viscount Garmoyle and £.‘irl Cairns; ami in ' ^ ■ y -<b 

1880 his party w'ciit <mt of CHco. In oppusilio!! he did 

not take as pinmiiieut a part as ju’cvioiasly, ]>iit when ' 

Loj'd Beacoiisfield died in 188], there w'ere some U<m- 

servatives wdio considered tliaf his title trt lead the parly - . - V 

was better than that of Lord BalLsbiiry. His health, c -‘b ; G 

hcAvevci’, never robust, Ii.ad for laaiiy years shown inter- 

mittent signs of hilling. He had periodically made enforced 'G , 
retirements to the Biviera, and for many }'eaFS had had ii G 

■ house at Bourne.mouth, and it. was hera that ..he died . .on -:. ....v...;. 

And April 1885. b ' .'■■ 7 -. 

Cairns was a groat kwyer, •with an immense grasp of - - ' ;b \*‘ 

first principles and the power to exju’ess them; hisjudg- b-b/' 

. m.ents’ tahhig' tlie form.'.of.duinin0US; expbktloiisblAte^|||SG||il|||i|i^ 

upon the law governing thoca.se before him, niihabthan , v . :b,. , 

of controversial disciissiuiis of the arguments adduced by . , 

'counsel, ' or' of ^ 'analysis .'of; his ’ owh' :'reaspns,vyiLhciiii^:-^ii|ii|||^ 
logic were tho leading characteristics of liD $]mechcs ia \ , , b ^ ^ 

his professional capacity, and in the political arena. An <- ' f’ 

vincideiit. of - his:.Lord' '''Ckanpellofship Mesef vas ■ 

the hearing of an appeal by the House of Lords, a noble ! ' . I 

v'ldrd; f x^h.; f f GiE Ahe:' AppeaLGo’art,''; wherhvinfe 
■: ^ eoti'nsel ^ 'hre . sHIlb ';kept' duterp^h|||||ii||^ 
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Linrlley,- Haddlcdtoiij ItlariidtA, JlawkiJiSj Fry, 

Steplienj and Bowen, form a lit^t witli vrliich no 
(Jhaueellor need be abbaiued lo figure in tlit Ijibtory of 
his j trofession, while lie was also res[>onBihle ior the rais- 
ing of llaggallay, Cotton, and Thesi.g(?r (son oi; his old 
rikl, Lord ^ Chelmsford) to the Conrt of Appeal _ In 
filling up vacancies ou tlxc CoiuiLy Court bench, Lord 
Cairns was not quite so successful, hut tiie coiiiplaints 
tlhat were made did not contain cliarges of personal or 
]>o]itical |>rejudiee in favour of those appointed; they 
suggested rather tJuit tlia best chance of success attended 
those wliose religious views or professions were of the 
lAmngelistic type. Of Lord Cairnsis honoiirabl(3 desire, 
howewa*, to act for the best in all things, few can doubt. 
His piety was reth.icted by that of his great opponent, rival 
and friend, Lord Selborne. Like Lord Selborne and Lord 
llatheriey, Cairns found leisure at his busiest for teacliiiig 
in the Suuday-scliool, but it is not recorded of them (as of 
him) that they refused to undertake work: at the bar on 
Baturdays, in order to devote that day to hunting. H e used 
to say that his great incentive to hardAvork at his profession 
- in early days was his desire to keep liunters, and lie re- 
taiuod Ills keenness as a sportsman as long as he was able 
to indulge it. Of his personal characteiistics, it may be 
said that lie was a spare man, witli a Scottish, not an 
Irish, cast of countenance. He was scrupuloiisly neat iii 
liis personal appearance, faultles.s in hands and necktie, 
and fond of wearing a flower in hiB button-hole. His 
chilly nunijier, c(>ui>lecl with his soinewliat austere 
religious principles, had no doubt much to do with the 
fact that he was never a popular nian. His friends 
ehiimed for him a keen sense of liuinoiir, but it- was not 
to be detected by those whose kntuvledge of liini was 
professional ratlier than personal Probably he thought 
tlie exhibition of humour incompatible with the dignity 
of high judicial position. Of Ids legal attain inents tliere 
can bo no doubt. His influence the legislation 

■ of the- day wars la-rgcly felt where questions affecting 
, religion and the Ciuirch were involved, and in inatters 
peculiarly affecting his own profes-siem. His power was 
Ml, as lias been said, both when be was in office and 
when his pjirty was in opposition. He had been ebairinaii 
'of the Gouiinittec on Judicature Eoforin, and although he 
was not ill oflico wlieu the Judicature Act was jiassed, all 
tlie refums in the legal procedure of iris day owed niudi 
to him. Ho took part, when out of oBico, in the passing 
of the ]klVm'ied Wonieids Property Act, and W'as directly 
responsiide for the Conveyancing Acts of 1881-82, anci 
for the Settled Land Act, wdiich a Chancery judge (Mr 
Justice Byrne, in the Law Ilai/azine^ vol xxv. p. 200) 
}ias ealledl ‘‘ the greatest real property revolution elTecteil 
in England for centuries.’’ Many other statutes in wiiicli 
he was lax'gely concerned migJit be quoted Jlis judg- 


Lnr }Io^jarJne, vnl. xi. p. 1315; ihe Law lol i p„ 
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Sir THUonoiiK l\lA]m:q The Life of the Priiaic Vonbort ; MamsuAv 
Lhiiluers of owe Liiir. ‘ A, Ar ) 

©a.irr§S^ a sea}»orfc and municipality in Queens- 
land, Australia, in tlie county of Nares, about 900 miles 
AITV. of Brisbane, on Trinity Bay, with a line and 
welbsheltercd harbour. It is tlie natural outlet for the 
gold-fields, tin-mines, and silver-fields of the district and 
for the rich cop])er district of Cliillagoe. In the vicinity 
are extensive sugar iJantations, with sugar mills and 
refineries ; the culture of coffee is rapidly extending, 
bananas and other fruits are exjiorted in considerable 
quantities, and tliere is a large industry in cedar. 
Population, about 3000. 


Cair^g the capital of^ modern Egypt, situated on 
tjie right bank of tlie Nile, 12 miles B. of t]ie apex 

of the Delta, ill 30'' 2‘ Nl lat, and 3H 15' E. long. It 

is 130 miles by rail from Alexandria, and from Siiesi it 
is distant 148 miles, tkougli only 84 by the old overland 
route across the desert, before the opening of the Suez- 

Canal It occupies a length of 5 miles on the right 

bank of the Nile, from the old Eonian fortress of Babylon ou 
the S., to the new railway bridge on the N., and covers 
an area of about 8 square miles, occupying all the avail 
able space between the Nile and the Afoqattam hil].s. It 
is built pinlly on the alluvial plain of the Nile Aalley and 
partly oil the roel^^y slopes of the Moqattam hills, which 
rise to an altitude of 550 feet above the town, on: a lower 
spur of which (200 feet) stands the Citadel. Though "tiie 
easterii or naf-ive part has clianged but little, whole new 
quarters have spriirig up of late years to supply the 
demand created ]:rv tlie large increase of European ]>opu- 
latioii and the growing wealth of the coiiiitiav Tluis rvhat 
ill 1875 was an open .space on the western side, is now a 
clo.sely-built-over district, comprising the quarters of Qasr 
el Dubara on tlie south of the Qasr el Nil bridge; Ismailia, 

: between this bridge and the main road leading to Biilaq ; 
and Te'wfiqia to tlie nortli of the inain road. In these 
districts the Ii oases are large, high, and well built, resem- 
bling those of southern Italy and France, In most casc.s 
they consi.st of residential fiats, detticliod single houses 
being the exception, most of the latter being situated in 
the Qasr el Ihibara quarter, lor the south the rubbish 
inounds of ancient Fostat, the first Arab town ou tlie site, 
liave pixo'cnted any extension in that direction, l.mt to 
the north and norili-we-st gnswtli haw proceeded rapidly, 
Bulaq, the ri\er port, is now a })ari of tlie city itself, and 
Abbassia, an outlying district on i-he edge of the desert, 
two miles from the wall of the old tt)wn, i.s now eonnected 
by a continuous line of houses. Large and luxuiions 
hotels have been built in the newer quarters for the 


; w’ ' , ments are to be found in the Law lloports, and tlioso who 

^ I , wi.sli to consider his oratory sliould read the s}iooclies 

•J w" , ' above referred to, or that delivered in the House of Lisrds 

I . - f': ^ ’b . ^ the Compensation for Disturbance Bill in 1880, and Ms 
1 ^ memomMe criticism of hlr Gladstoiuds policy in the 

I’r ' . , ’ ' ''‘p . Tmusvaalj’ after IMajuba Hill (Bee Hansard and the 

< ' m' - -j j io.it \ Ti* f i I* 


Vl f ' I thelii that they fioived “ like water from a glacier. . . . The 
b b I -sqveVal stages, of his speech are like steps cut out in ice. 


accommodation of the increasing number of visitors who 




arrive each winter; while on the island or Gezira ” of ' ; , 

Bulaq are to be found polo, cricket, and tennis groiiucls, ^ 

as well n.s a racecourse. On the west bank of the Nile, 
not far from the towni of Giza, are the Zoological Gardens- 
in the grounds of tlie former Ivhedivial palace of Giza. 

A large, number of ihe imw^er houses are lighted with ' \ ' b 

electric light, and electric trams traverse most of the ^ ’ < b 
principal streets. The improvement in the hoiisos, the , /. > ' 

laying out of open spaces, and a good water-supply,' have. ' 
done much to improve the sanitary condition of the eityb^ _ ' | 

the death-rate for the native population being 37*5 and b^ 'b ;) 
30*7 per 1000 for the years 1898 and 1899 respectivelji b , A./y 
i|n;:re||n|::';|ehMva:'milway"bfidge<hak;fe 

Egypt line, which extends to Assuan, with a break Af “ ib’qAb' 
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sO'iith of Cairo a sliorfc railway line mna to tlie. town of 
Hclwaii^ ll- miles distant^ situated in tlie desert 3 miles 
from tlie river, and • mneli fre(|uented by invalids on 
‘account of its sulphur baths. 'With the increasing ]nxy 
sperity of tlio country the ])iib]ic buildings of Cairo ans 
hdng gradually improved and rebuilt. Tlic collection of 
Egyptian antiquities, formei-ly housed iu a small building 
at Buiaq, was removed iu 1889 to the Ivliorli^ial }iiila,cc 
of Giza on the west bank of the Nile ; a new museum has 
now been constructed close to the Qasr el Nil barracks, 
to ivhieii the collection -will be transferred. Jilore iu tlie 
centre of tlie cit.y have been built the ue^v Law CourtB, 
wliilo close by is a large building wliicli, wlieii fuiisliedp 
will receive tlie Klieclivial public library i-md the collec- 
tions of the .^Iiiseuin of Aral.) Art. On" the bank of the 
river, iu the south part, the Aledicai School and tlie 
Government Hospital occupy the old palace of (Jasr el 
Aiiii. A new Observatory -will be built at Ilelwan, as 
the extension of the city northwards has rendered the 
present site quite iinsuitable. Though it is inevitable 
that the Oriental character of niiich of the town will be 
replaced by modern European buildings, still much that 
is |>ictiu‘escpie remains ; and the careful and systematic 
renewal and restoration of the old mosques, fountains, &c., 
which represent the best styles of Arab art, are preserving 
much that is of interest and beaut}’’ wliich would other- 
wise have fallen into decay. In 1882 the population wus 
371,838, and in 1897 it amounted to 570,062, of which 
35,385 were foreigners^ the suburbs of He 1 wan and 
^Mataria being included in the latter eeuisiis, then gli not 
in the former. (k. g. l.) 

, , Cal ro^ capital of Alexandria county, Illinois, IT. S. A., 
situated, at an altitude of 313 feet, in the southern part 
of the state wdiere the Ohio joins the Mississippi in the 
bottumdamls. It is protected from floods by the levees 
which surround the place. Occupying a contjMl jjositioii, 
it lias a large river traffic, besides wliicfi five railways 
centre iu it, giving it also extensive land traffic. ]:\>piila- 
tioii (1880), 901 f ; (1S90), 10,324- : (1900), 12,500, 

. ■■ Gairoiin, Benedetto (1825-1889), Itidian states- 
man, was born at Pavia, 28th 3 anuary 1 825. Prom 1 8 IB until 
tlie completion of Italian unity in 1870, liis wliole activity 
was clevote<l to the Ilisorgimeuto, as (iarib.-ddian officer, 
political refugee, anti-Austrian coiis],>irator, and deputy to 
Parliarueiit. He commanded a volunteer company under 
Garibaldi in 1859 and 1800, being; wounded slightly at 
Calatafimi, and severely at Palermo in the latter year. In 
1866, with the raids; of colonel, he assisted Garibaldi in 
Tyrol, in 1867 fought at Meutana, and in 1870 con- 
ducted the negotiations with Bismarck, during which the 
German Chancellor is alleged to have ]a<uuised Italy 
|>os 3 ession of Rome and of her natural frontiers if the 
Democratic party could prevent an alliance between Victor 
Emmanuel and Napoleon. The prestige personally acquired 
by Benedotto Gairoli was aiiginentiai by that of ills fc»ur 
brothers, 'who fell during tlie wars of Risorgimerito, and 
by the heroic conduct of their inuther. His refusal of all 
compensation or distinction further eiidcixred him to tlie 
Italian people. When in 1870 the Left came into power, 
yGairolij'.theii' a deputy of sixteen- years^' standing, became 
parliamentary leacler of his party, and, after the fall of 
, Dopretis, Micotera, and Crispi, formeil his first Cabinet in 
T March 1878 . with a France^^^^^ and Irredentist policy. 
After his marriage with the Countess iillena Sizzo of 
Trent, heqiemitted the Irredentist agitation^to carry the 
‘COuntiV’ a* ■ with Austria, ■ G-eneral 

.Tlrritation..' was. caused... ..by. ■his. .policy ..of ...‘Iclean Ixand.s at., 

the ' attbffijiP'bf Passahahtc''''th: 


.caused^his: db%:afai!,i jii -Bpite; of the 
thc' Bevere^;wonnd:;received I.;y,h]:Jit4ii pfi)tbciung;.B 
'person;" on,': tlial; ; oCcasioh.: . TOii, ;uf'd::dAIy : ;1 879, BbTretuAMl 8: 
to ' . power, and - ■ in'. Hie ■; f olIbwing^Noveniber ■ '.with,;::'.:: 

Dopretis, a cuaiitimi ministry, in whlGi ho retained the 
ihx-iniershiji ami Ibeloircign UfUce. Coufidtmf.'o in French 
assui'ances, mid belief iliat Great ' Britain xvoidd never 
permit the exlension ef Frencli influence iu iN'orth xlfrieig 
prevented him from foreseeing the Frendi occupation of 
Tunis (lllh Alay in vimv of popular indigna- 

tion, he resigned iu (uihu- to avoid making inopportune 
clecliirations to the Chamber. Tlicneefor'W{,i,rd he practi- 
cally disappeared fi’um pchiticariife. 3n 1887 lie i-’cceivcd. 
tlie Knightliood of tlie Anniinziata, tlie liighcst Italian . 
decoration, and on 8th. August 1889 died while a guest 
of King Humbert in tlie royal palace; of C.*apeHlimonte7 , 
near Naples. (u. w. b.) 


Ig, the most northerly count}/ of the Si’.otiidi- 
mainland, bounded W. and S. by Siitlierland shire, K. by 
the German Ocean, and N. by the Pent] and Firth. 

Area and to the last oflida.1 estimate, 

the area (foreshore excluded) is 446,017 acres, or about UQTo-quare 
miles. Tlie popiilatioii was in 1881., 38,865; in '189.1, 37,177, of 
whom 17G72 were iiiulus arid 19,705 females; iu liKJ'l, 

Taking the laud area only (108,878 ueu's or 685*7 sjjuare loiies), 
tile liinnbcr of porsuns to tlie srpiaro mile in 1891 was 54, and the 
niimbcr of ames to the person H’S. in the registrat loir comity, 
the decrease of populatinu between 188'i and 1891 was 0 7 per ccat;. 
fjetwoen 1881 and 1891 the excess of births over dcallm was 3950, 
and tlie deereabc of tlie resideni p<>]}ulaiion 1474. The following 
table gives p.*u*tieu]ars of liirths, deatlis, and liiiirriages in ISSO,. 
1890, andl899 :-- . ■ ■ - 'Tb; : ' 


Te... 1 

. Deatlis. 

■ lUarriage;.;, 

Births,'.. 

; Pm.'cennigfi of 
j, '.Fllttgitiniktc. 

'1S80 

677: 

■ 175 .■ 

■ 1056 1 


1890 

733 

163 

970 ..! 

• Ik6.5":.;.') 

'1899 , 

621 

.167 ■ 

' ■ 872 - 



The foih.( wing lab] 
rate per lliousaad «»f tie 


ives ilie inillnrab*, doaihuine. and niuriiage- 
popnliiiit'in for a series of (y ears t-- 



m\K 

ISSl-Ou, 

;iisno. ., 


Ih'Jlh 

liirth-rate . 
li<.'i,ith*ra.te , 
Marriiigo-rate ■. 

26*4.1 
■ U)'95 
! ■ 4*38 : 

26*98 ■ 

I 16*84 

4. *5 6 

,25 ■■39 

1 '19'”1S 
4*26 

24*36 
i 16*55 
i 4*48 

i ^ 

j::24*4;l:-; 
i 17*39 
.4*67 




Tiu; number of Uatlic-s] (caking p.'rsoub in the county in 1S91 waa 
4068. of v,d'ioin 76 spoke Cbudic uulv, and there vrero '.18 foreigners.::;" 
Vakuilion in 1S89-90, £132,795 ; .1899-1900, £114,105. 

AdrtiiiiidraikuL~--'I\w, euunty returns a meinbcr to pjxrlirmifiiit. 
vViek (2773) is the only ruyed burgh, and tlie irtrliauientary burgh 
of \Yi(‘k (7SS1) is one of the ISiortliciii group of burghs. Thursp 
(:9.'38} and Pul lemy town (5502) arc poli(;c bmgha. I'here arc 10 
civil parishes, of wliicli all but one arc indmhsl in the cornbimi.- '. 
lions qC Latheroii and Thurso. The number of paupcrsi and.':;;;' 
ilependante in :Septem,bi;r '1S99 ■was.,:. 1:4 80.): ;:CaithpeEs: 

Orkney aU'l Shetland to «a sbcrihUoin, and Oicre isaivsidcut 
£l't 0 ri.il-su:l»stitute at TtVIA., whu-sitgraLh' at;'Thp'i'^dAiH;;Lyhsbi‘,^ 

Ftkzcatwn. --BTwH ve."Bchb(d.- )I:)oards’;;man.age)A3;:’std.ipb|is7?wi|ht^ 

arcrage attendance of 5,504 in 189S-99, and there are 3 voimitary.,;:;.; 
F(?litmis 5 with an average atteiidance of 200. There me auadendes 
at Wick iiiid Thiuv.o, and Ax other schools eanjcd granu; in' 1898-99 y 
for higher cduofdion. Hie county tamndl spent £202 mit of the 
“residue” grant in 1898 in sabskiizing olenientary achdoU ind .. 
cookery classes, aaid in h-iying apparatus fur tcelniieal olasscB. . 

Jyn'oulhm ;. — About two-fiflhs of the auiblc land arc good, nrie«. •; 
iiftli is bad, and the r.-yt rnciUmii. The cold, wet, Ami windy, 
(dinnitc has hwu sm-cc&sfuDy coiinteractetl Ixy improving laml-'; 
lords iiud tenants, and a (considerable ]sart cd‘ the |fj 

;m. ■laigii tilled^ Iw- A'dhpiouglily vgpod 

per cAjit.''' of ; thd:; land 'Was ;. iihcfer ■'eifi:tl:vati0B;.;iir"T?SBP( A 
to the retiini of 1895, the average size of the *2094 hiddhig^b. 
was (Id acres . ; ;:’Ohiy;24;*S| ■per^-eeidT. yyerh; iiiider :A:.'A 0 |p||:bi|^ 
with 64*92 in the adjacent county of Sutlierland ; 51), ‘23 werov 
betiveeii 5 ami 50, and 15*89 ovfiu* 50 riercs. The nnmbor hedweep , 
:60 .Aid’’:loA'wah;'20l ;(be :1:;00; ■iaaid;;300j 

„ Oats, are /(he, viistly pi^ipondeTunt crop yyhoAxg.lw 
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‘The following table. gi\'‘es tliG principal acreages at Iniervala of hve 
years from 1830 


Area 

Oi’f 

aiKltti’ 
tpB. . 

Oui‘11 

C rope's 

;V' (irreeii- " 
Oroi?5<. 

Clov er. 

periiiapenl 

'Piistnre.'', 

Fallow 

lOo 

551 

35,953 

■■■4l)^967'-b 

2()3>S8 

'-Y5,S59 b 

584 

106 

710 

35,559 

16,302 

28.282 

25,8{J6 

671 

109, 

,082 

30, 419 

16,764 

30',505 

25,231 

161 

110. 

,026 

35,455 

16,184 

20,74.8 

2S;596 

35 

111. 

,809 

3.')} 113 

16,051 

32,205 

28,488 

59 


The following table gives j)articulars of the live stock in the 
same j^ears 



Total 

Horses. 

Total 

Cattle. 

Cows or 
Heifers in 
Btiik or CJair. 

Sheep, 

Pigs. 

51/7 ■ 

19,746 

7040 

93.969 

1559 

5021 

20,030 

7040 

101,378 

; 1736 

5431 

20,664 

7400 

121,127 

' 1928 

. 5580 

1 21,646 

7417 - 

108,621 

; 1806 

5653 

21,780 

7841 

130,006 

1495 ! 

1 ■ -I 




'• Since the commencement of the operations of the Crofters Com* 
mission in 1886 down to the end of 1898, 1359 fair rents have been 
iixed in Caithnessj rents amounting to £9032 were reduced to 
£(>148, and of £12,600 of arrears £7051 was cancelled. In the 
same period, 117 applications for enlargenient of holdings were 
tiealt with, and 552 acres were added to existing lioldings. Only 
952 acres were imdcr wood in 1895. According to the census of 
1891, 4258 men and 1010 women were engaged in agriculture. 

. Indusirics ami Trade , — Twelve thousand tons of pavement Hags 
%vere quarried in 1895 and 22,089 tons, valued at £21,867, in 1899. 
It is lishing, however, that makes Caithness crofting possihlc. 
Thurso, Scrabster, Lybster, and Wick are the chief fishing ports. 
The following tables show particulars of the combined districts of 
Lybster and Wick, wliich may be taken as representing the. 


county 


Tear. . 


Boats. 


i 

Value of 

1* * 

'■’■1: :Y YAYyirV 

ffioryi 

Tons. 

Value, ‘ 

IrPiii* 

1890 

920 

10,242 

£55,304 

£53,174 

AS98 

659 

6,594 

£28,200 

£47,064 

”1899 

639 

6,540 

£35,538 

£41,778 


and BoysJ^ 


£109,988 

£124,935 

£117,539 


The value of the herring catch alone, in 1S9H, was £95,216. 
C ' ' There wore 6266 persons in 1899 tinployed in the two districts in 

4 ■ •' connexion with the various branches of the sea Ibheries. The 

't' ’ ,, salmon fisheries along the coast and at the mouths of rivers are 

L / , . of eouviklcrable value. A light railway (13 miles) from Wick to 

, /f -bVb.i < Lybster has been sanctioned. 

y ' ’* Sec S. La.in«, Prehistoric Uona ins of CaiihiUBs. Lond. andEdiii,, 

1866.— rl AMES T. Caldisr. History of Cidthms (2ud edition), 
in- H ounk. Ill and About Il'ich Wick. — T homas 
1^- y ' , yfHOLAiK, Caithness Events, 3VTckj 1S99. — Ilhtory of the 

]\ ' Plan Crunn, Wick, 1890, ~~J. Henderson. Caithness Family 

’ History. ^Edinburgh, 1884 .-— Harvie-Bruw’n, F'lmna of Caith- 

^ness, -Edinburgh, 1887. — Principal Miller. Our Bcandincidan 
: I , Forefathers. Thurso, 1872 , —Smiles. Mohert Dicl% Botanist and 

! London, 1878. — H. Morrison. Guide to Butherlaml 

f'li '■ ^ami Vaii}ims,s. Wick, 1883.— A. Aulb, Ministers aiul Men in the 
- \f \ v \ , Far North. Edinburgh, 1891. Wa.) 

■: - iiiterior::':;departimenL;:pf ^ 

' ' ' ' PorUj with an area of 12,538 square miles, and a population 

■ " Jf ■:is'',diTidpd'' -iRto 'v7;prpyiiices^diaenj..: 


r -y'i \|yy j:-,; ‘ €JhDta,,,Htialgayoc, Colendin, Cajamarca, Contumara, and 




.;;7 Gajahapha, the principal towns being Cajamarca and 

J*. _ /» -x 


Ciyamripiilla, •witli populations, respectively, of 12,000 

diviftinn nf Tfnltr 


-’f' 


lOOO), on the left bank of the Baiuibe, opposite Yiddin. It Y' h - , 

was founded in the ITtli century, by Genoese colonists Y ■ 

who employed large numbers of ^vorkmen (Calfata) in ^ 
repairing .'^liips — ivliicli industry gave its name to the 
}dace. It is now an important centre of the grain trade, 
and is connected by railway v,itb Craiova. 






illiiiS 


CaJaiSj! a seu-]>ort on tlie Strait of Dover in tlie ' 

ari'OTidissement of Boulogne, department of Pas-de-Calais, " y 

Fr ail ce, 184 inilcs from Paris by rail. The manufacturing ‘ 
suburb of St Pierredes-Calais has been incorporated with ■' ^ A 

the municipality. Important industries, , Ijesidcs the long- ‘ \ 

established manufacture of tulle and lace, of 3vhieh the 
value exported in 1899 amounted to ^3, 2 6 7, SCO, are 
the manufacture of carriages, bicycles, motor cars, and 
telegraph cables ; brewing, silk-milling, brick-making, and , i 

soap - making are also carried on. In outlying districts ’ - i ^ 

important industries are — the manufacture of chairs at 
Aiidruicq ; iron - founding and quarrying at Marquise ; ; ' * ' ' 

tlie working of phosphates near Caffiers ; and sugar- 
refining at Port d'Ardres, employing during the busy ' ' Y j'* ; , 

season about 1200 persons, with an output of sugar j \ 

(1899-1900) of 22,000 tons. The fitting of machinky 
carried on in six establishments at Calais, Alarquise, and ' r ; 

Aiidruicq, employs about 8000 qiersons. There is a ;C 

proposal to establish large sliipbuilding yards at Calais, ■ ^ 

only fishing boats having liitlierto been built here. The ' ' ■ - 

number of ves.sels entered and cleared respectively in 1899 v' Y ■-’/k'/ '.i ■ ' 
was 2101, tonnage 812,815, and 21 OG, tonnage 786,735. ^ 

Of this total, British vessels numbered 1432 entered, ’ . ; - 

tonnage 392,786, and cleared 1443, tonnage 395,216. ' -y;!. 

The produce of the fisheries, in wliich 88 boats -wei'e - ' ''Y'' 'r ,>%?•' b 

employed, ivas valued at .;£5G,000. Tlie total number of Y " ii " 

passengers carried between Dover and Calais in 1899 was r ' 

263,420. PoiT aceonunodation has been greatly iniprcwecL ’ , \ 

The entrance (‘bannei has a width between jetties of 430 • 

feet, HJid a depth of 34 feet and 13 feet at high and Imv , \ 
spring tides respectively. There are four principal basins, , O - .yj/ 
of wdiich the East Tidal Basin (that used by the mail ^ YY J.b 

packets) has an area of IG acres. The canal of Calais, 184 y 
miles long, connects the port -with the Aa and the navigable 4= - '’[p 

w-ateiuvays of the dopartnient. Inland canal traffic in ; , 

1899 amounted to 464,OGO tons. Total value of imports 

1899, .£3,244,000 ; of exports, £0,732,000. There are a , '/ :> ^ 

chamber of commerce, three hospitals, and two libraries. 

Ibpnkition (1881), 12,446; St TTorre-les-Calais, 30,1 55 ; . 

(1891, including St Pierre- l^s- Calais), 51,056; (1896), ' 

50,818 ; (1901)^' 59,893. Yu *4 ; > 

OaiaiSj a city of lYashington county, Maine, U.8. A., ' “'Y' _ ■/ 

at the bead of navigation on St Croix river, a fe'w miles i ; Y 

above its mouth, and on the St Croix and Penobscot ■ ‘ / 

B-ail^vay, It has man}Yumber-mills and shipyards, and ' 
considerable commerce. Population (1880), 61 73; (1890), - '' u ) ' 

y|290;p;^90()),:;:¥6l)fe;;;t :':;.:y : A 

Oaiaraslj, chief towm of the district of the same Y^ ' ■ W ' ' , 
name, Rumania, 223 miles from Bucarest, on the left ^ ''i, / 

bank of the Borcea branch of the Danube It was ^ ^ y ' e, ' 4 

■fAriYi Pvltr S.li't'Tiia’tT -tt-i K T** n-P +n£ii ' ! .1- ''‘CAii n-i - '. 


i 4 '% 




''Yiiiilf 


''‘Y'Y(l|fyS;i&Y 

4 :'/>>y.hr-‘ryk,‘U' 




b . jL. ‘x. * 1 V * ^ /> r'i T, 1 j.f lilis -a cuiisiuerciuio ex]>ori oi wiieiu, uuseeu, . A 

h hemp, and timber. Population (1895), 11,000 j (1900), y • - 

. 81m1Ts». .PatmL .PWin,, ,PqYi«s., . rt.-n-U. 4. wine., .olive oil. and.suma.cb., Two and. . niilos5 t.o the ! ,.>hY4 


formerly called Stirbey in honour of the prince of that " 'Y' '’ 'y' pH ' 
name. It has a considerable export of wheat, linseed, 'b Y;fy H i p 




Gomeident with the “toe” of the “boot,” and 
hing tile provinces of Catanzaro, Cosenza, and 




I on the battlefield w^ere Garibaldi-, y , 
tan forces in 1860. It has a tradeAti 4 , ; 




Y. 







Wc'Bt coast of BaniaTj Pliilippint^ Island^ cm a smal] rlv'er 
of the same name, in 12'' 3' N. It tloes an important 
export business lu iicamo, -which is slii]rpctl to ifanila. 
Bico and copra are also produced in considerable cpiautityj 
and tl lere is floe timber close at hand. The climate is 
pleasant and licaitliM. The language is ’\’’i.sa\'an. 

; Calcwlating iiaclllnes« See ' Matiiemati- , 

: ,eAL' 

Ocilcytta^ the capital of British, India, and also of 
the province of Bengal^ is situated in 22” 34' N". Jat. and 
88” 24' E. long. It lies on th.e left or east bank of the 
Hooghly, about 80 miles alcove tlie sea. It covers aii ar(3a 
of 20 square miles. Its population in 1881 was hlOjoThp 
and in 1891 it was 681,560. Adding the suburbs, the total 
population was 903,374 ; and if .Howrah be also included, 
the grand total rises to 1,018,980. Classified according 
to religion, Hindus numbered 444,137, or 65 per cent.; 
Mahommedans, 203,173, or 30 per cent.; Christians, 
28,997, or 4 per cent., of -whoin 12,516 were Europeans 
and 9818 Eurasians, leaving 6663 for native converts; 
Jains and Buddhists, 2693 ; Parsis, IGG; “‘others,” 2394. 
Of the total number of inhabitants, less than one-third 
were born in the city. The preliminary returns of the 
census of 1901 gave tlie population of CMcutta. as 843,487, 
showing an increase of 24 per cent., the same rate of in- 
crease as in the preceding decade. Adding the suburbs, 
the total population is 1,121,664; and if Plowrah be also 
included, the grand total rises to 1,279,511. Just two- 
thirds of tlie population are males. 

Calcutta is a busy coiiimercial centre, hut mo.st of 
tlie industries are carried on outside municipal limits. 
Howrah, on the opposite side of the .Houglily, is the 
tennluus of three groat railway systems, and also the 
headquarters of tlie jute industry and other huge faciories. 
It is conne(‘fccd with Calcutta by an immense lloatiug 
liridge, 1530 feet in length, wliich was ooiistnuhed in 1 874. 
A project is now under consideration to build a railway 
bridge across the river, witli a cential station in (hilcutta. 
Other railways have tlieii’ t(‘rminns at Sealdali, an eastern 
suVnirb. The docks lie outside Caleiittn, a.t Kiilderpur, on 
the south; and at Alijnir are the Zoological Gardens, the 
residence of tlie lieutenant-governor of Bengal, canton- 
ments for a native infantry regiment, the central jail, and a 
' Govermuent reformatory. The port of Calcutta strotclies 
about 10 miles along the river. It is under the control of 
tl port trust, whose jurisdiction extends to the mouth of tlie 
llooglily, and also over the floating bridge. During the 
five- years ending 1897-98, the number of vessels entering 
the port rose from 991 to 1235, and the tonnage from 
2.567,440 to 3,562,373. New docks were opened in 1892, 
which cost Bs. 2, 87, 70, 000 ; and a loan of 11.8.15,00,000 
' Was raised in 1808 for improvements in the docks and 
jetties and for new -warehouses. In 1897-98 the total: 
income of the port trust was lls. 6 1,85,000, and the total 
, expenditure was Ils. 6 1,05,000, of Avhich Bs. 2 1,1 9,000 
’ represents debt and sinking fund. The total amount of 
" liabilities outstanding Avas lIs.IjGOjOOjOOO, against wdiieh 
, the port trust holds land, estimated at a consklerahlj 
ylngher’ value. The figures fur the sea-borne trade of 
.'bBeiigal are iiiclixtled in those given for Bengal (c/.u) 
During the ten years ending 1807-9v8, imports of foreign 
in V'lhiA ”^5 65 1 730 to 


registratio-n for 1 897‘98 : — , , ^ 





Tulai. 


Its. 

■ : K.S. ■ 


Uy conn try ])oat . 

15,22:03,507 

IS, 57,"S 7, 627 

:i6jrmd,i34' 

My inland fUeamf-r 

7.72.75,288 

5, 37, 08,677 

, 

. 

■ 1,3,09, 83,965:; 

Ivy bast Indiitii 


! luiilway . . ' 

1 By Baslovn Bengal 

27.00517, 

123,23,18,027 

51322,55,333- 

1 l:{a,ihvay . ' . 

. 0,80. 80. ;M 5 

.5,58,64,506 j 

14.89,50,851 

By road 


2, 23, 4 7,500 | 

lo; 

Total 

1 (•»2.-t5,4t;,800 

1 

40.00,2t‘,.:Vi6 

r ■ 

1,02,45,73,146' 

! . -A":'/;- 


More than half of tlie total is carried by tlicv East 
Indian railway, which serves tlie North-Western Ihoviiices. 
Country boats hold their own against inland steameis,. 
especially in imports. 

The niuiiieipal government of Calcutta has been recon- 
stituted by an Act of the Bengal Legislature, passed in ' 
1 899. Previously, the governing bod}^ consisted of seventy- 
ilvo commissioners, of whom fifty -v^ere elected. Under the 
new system, modelled uptm that of tlie Bombay nuinicb, 
pality, this liody, styled the Corporation, remiiins com- 
paratively unaltered ; Init a lai-ge portion of their powtu’s 
is transferred to a general committee, coinposed of twelve 
inembex's, of wlium one-third are elected by the Corpora- 
tion, cue- third liy certain |>ul)lic bodies, and one-third arc , 
nominated ]»y tlie Government. At the same timCj tlie' 
authority of the cliainnan, as supreme executive 
considerably strengthened. T]]e two most i mportant Wfjrks 
undertaken by the old municipality were the provision of 
a .siip])]^?' of lilteret] water and the construction of a luahi 
drainage, system. Ilie water-supply is derived from the 
river Hooghly, about 1(5 mile.s above (dahmlia., where 
there are large piimping-statio)is and settliiig-tanks. . Uie 
total length of the main is 3>15 miles. In 1897-98 the 
daily supply of iiitered water was more tlnui 20 million 
galJoiiH, being 38 gallons ]>cr liead of pupiilutiom In 
addition, there was a, daily supply of more tljan 5 milliou 
gallons of unfiltered water, being 12 gallons per bead. 
The diuinage system consists of underground se'wersy 
which are discharged by a puiiiping-statioii into a mittiral. 
depression to the eastw’ard, called the Salt Lake.^ Befijse. 
is also removed to the Salt Lake by means of a ximuicipa! 
Tailway,:' . . 

The fnlluwiiig table gives the principal heads uf immk'ipal 
income and ex])endi} tire ill 1'j97-&8 : — • , 
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Gmnralmte . 

1?,T9,306 

Iittere(5i of tlolt 


Bewage rate 

3,74,540 

: ■: 'UvJpay tfieht :of : f; 


Water rate 
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liiihilities at Hie cIosh of the yesirivere ]hs.3,6/, 
the I'lites ot lutorest rajtf,H!ig from u to tU per cent. 


The Cakutta IJuivcrsitv ivaii eonstitutod in 1857, as an 
esainiimig body, on theiiiodel of the Indverdiy of .Loiiduii. 
During the fi\e years ending 1897, the toiai luiniber of 
persons who matricLilatcd was l^piOd, iilille I8d0 gradu- 
ated ]IA., and ; 3 iH) hLA., (327 pas.^ed exaiuinaiiuns in law, 
925 in medicine, and 92 in engineering. The cliief eduea- 
lioual institiitions arc the Gnvermnent Pre.-^idency College 
(with 1:97 students in 1807), three aided missionary col- 
leges (with a total of 1315 students), and fuiir unaided 
native colleges (with a total of 1174 students); the San- 
scrit College and the IM’ahomrneclan hladrasali, the Oovern- 
iiient medical college (with 468 students), the Governnicnt 
engineering college at Sihpur, on the opposite bank of the 
Hooghiy (with 310 students), the Government school of 
art (with 261 students), 49 liigh schools for boys, which 
]}assed 465 candidates for the luatriculatiun ; the Betliune 
College,' and 4 high schools for girls. In 1896-97 the 
total number of pupils under instruction w'as 47,295, 
the proportion to population of selioobgoing age being SI 
per cent, for hoys and 21 per cent, for girls, 

Calcutta has been comparatively fortunate in escaping 
the plague. The disease niuiiifested itself in a sjtoradie 
forrii in April 1898, but disai^peared by September of that 
year. Many of the Marwari tradous lied the city, and 
.Hoiiie trouble w^as experieiicod in ishortness of labour in 
tlie factories and at the docks. The ]higrie returned in 
IS99; and caused a heavy mortality during the early 
months of the following yeai*; ])ut the ]> 0 ]nilation was 
not demoralised, nor was tra<le interfered with. A yet 
more serious outbreak occurred in the early jnontli.s of 
1901. The total death-rate in 1900 was 43*54 
thousand, tlie imniber of deaths from plagiio ]>eiiig Boot, 
compared with 2332 in the preceding year. 

Though Calcutta has been culled ‘‘the city of palaces,"’ 
' "its modern ]uib}ic buildings cannot compare with those of 
Bombay. Its chief glory is the Maidan, or Park, which 


■with a genial, humorous faculty, and he succeeded also, 
thuiigh in less degree, as a [>aiuter ami seul|)tor. Hi,.? 
health gave "way in. 1876, and after pr{,donged suffering, 
h,e died iii Floihla on 12 tli Feliriiary 1886. ITis chief 


bordv illustrations are as folh)W>s : O/d C/h'istuh'M (\S7ij) 
and liruixbvi dye Hall (1877), both by Wasiiington Irving'; 


Adrth liuliaa Folh (1877), by Airs Coinyns Carr; .7%^ 
liar: 21 ovniains (1883) ; 'jh'cion Folk (1879), by ileiirv 
Blackburn; picture-books {Julm Giljdn^ 'The Ilofise that 
Jack Failt^ and other children’s .favourites) from 1878 
onwards ; Some Also Fahks allh Modern lnst(vnees^ <Cv;. 
(1883). He held a roving comniissiun for the Graphic^ 
and w'as an occasional eontrilmtur to JUiurJt. He wns a 
iriciuber of the Pi.(»yal Institute of Baiaters in AYater- 
colours. 

IlEXJiY pLArKurcN' ; Ihvrooiph. (Jalficcntt, Pcrmotl Momlr 
A Ids Earti! Life. London. 18S6. (a. L. B.| 

a port of entry and the principal town 
of Alberta, Canada, situated 840 miles by rail W. of 
AATnnipeg, at the junction of tlie main line and Edmonton 
and Alacleod branches of the Candiaii Pacific raihvay, in 
5F 02' H. lat. and ll-C 04' Mb long., at an altitude of 
3421 .feet td>ove the sea. It is the centre of the ranclung 
coniitry and the main distributing point for the district. 
The TKipulalion in 1901 was 4865. 


j Cali;} a towm in t.]io dejiartment of Caiica, Colomlna, 
South America, situated on the Cali. The river is spanue«i 
liy a handsome bridge, aiul the town lum 7 churches, scvyml 
couvents, and a numlier of good public buildings. Its 
population is 16,000. 

— The term Caliiuation primarily sig- 
nifies the determination of the ‘''calibre” or bore of a, gun. 
The word mlibve wus introduced througli tlie French fr(.)m 
tlie Italian mhin-o, together w'itli other terms of gunnery 
and warfare, about tlie lOtli century. Tlie origin of tlie 
Italian equivalent appears to be imcertain. It will reatlily 
])e understood tliat the calil>re of a gun reqnire.s aceu- 


is largo enough to embrace the area of Fort \Yilliaiu and rate adjustniunt to the standard size, and further, that the 


a racecourse. Alany inoniiments lind a jhiee on the 
iMaidun, amongst the latest additions being two equestrian 
statues of Lord Huberts and Lord Lamsdcuvrie, whidi fact> 
one another on each side of the Bed Boad, wlrere the 
rank and fashion of Calcutta take their evening drive. 
In tlia uortli-eastcTri corner of tlie Ataidan it is proposed 
ti). erect the Indian momorial to Queen Victori;t, con- 


bore must be straight and of uniform diametei’ tlirougli- 
out. The term "was subsequently apf.ilied to the accurate 
measurement and testing of tlie bore of any Ivind of tube, 
es})ecial]y those of therinometers. In modern scientilk 
laiignagt^, by a natural processor transition, it has come to 
denote tlie accurate eoinjiarison of any measuring instru- ' 
mei.it with a standard, and more particularly the determina-. 


Bisting of a marble hall, witli a statue and historical tion of the errors of its scale. It is seldom jiossible in the 




relics. The Government has ae(|uired Metcalfe Hall, in | 
order to convert it into a public library and reading-room | 
worthy of the capital of India; and also the country- I 

house of AAhiiTen Hastings at Alipur, for the eiiterlain- 

, ' ment of Indian princes. Lord Curzon lias restored, at 
Ins own cost, the monument which formerly coin- 
memorated the massacre of the Black Hole. A wide 
^ street, called Harrison Hoad in memory of a former 


, chairman of the munici]ialit 3 % has been run through the production by taking pains in the subst'queiit veril 
'’ 4 ' centre of tlie city, in coiitinuatiou of the line of the or calibration. This prucess of calibration is parti 

y "4 ■ iiooghly bridge; but much yet roinains to be done to important in laboratory research, where the obsen 

‘ 4 . ' 4 ' up .the native quarters, which are densely built over, frec|uently to make his own apparatus, and cannot 

4 . ^ , I'egardkss of ' sanitary requirements. (n b. cw) the time or outlay reqiiirtd to make special tools "for fine 

' -A . ' ivork, but is already provided wnth apparatus and methods' * , 

■ R3»Pd0lpll' (1846-1886),^ English ■ of" •accurate "testing." ■ 'Eor^ iion-'Scientific' 
s' -7 . 4> ' and illustrator, was born at Cliester on 22 ud March eienerallT possible to construct iBstmuiei-its to incasu 


process of manufacture to make an instrimient so perfect .. ^ 

that no eiTor can he discovered by the must delicate tests, ‘ ' • ■ ' 

and it •would rarely be worth while to attempt to do so 
even if it "were possible. The cost of manufacture would in . ^ , .7.^^ 
many cases be greatly increased wdtliout; adding liuitemHy 
to the utility of the ap]»aratus. The scientific method, in “ A . 
all cases which admit of the subsequent determination and , 4 

correction of errors, is to economize time and labour in • , ' 4 

production by taking pains in the subst'quent verificatiou 
or calibration. This prucess of calibration is particixkrly • . 
important in laboratory research, where the observer has ^ \ ■ A 

frequently to make his own apparatus, and cannot afford- 7 ; 7444 l 


of accurate testing. 


For non -scientific purposes it k ^ ‘ A 

nstruct iBstriinients to measure "witli ' . ' ■ ^ 


7 l' 4 'Al=eiYoiednlbhis to the cultiwition of a 
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Ijo j:»mitt'3fl. ([) Ti.io iletcrnunatiori of tbe valu*'* of tlie 
unit tovrhicli tliu nu“asureia<.'Tif,soA'e n^ftoTt'd ]»y euinoavi^oii 
•^vitli a BUiTidard unit of tlio t-iuite kind. This is oftosi 
doH(ni])ed ns tbe Hhtnfkiviii'jjtfon r)f the iustriuuoutj »or U^o 
detcrni illation of tlio Mt'.ilviiitm factor. («) Tiio veritioji- ! 
tion of tlio aeoiiraoy of the suudi vision of the scale of the 
iiistnimerit, I’Jiis may be tc'nm'd calibration of Ihe sen.le, 
and does not necessarily inv(dvc tbe eompaiison of the 
iiistruiiient witliany indej^endont standard, i>ut inerel\- tlie 
veriiication of tlie accuracy of tbe relative \'al.ne.s of its 
indications. In iiiiiny castes tlie process of calibration 
ad<»pted consists in the comparisoti of the' instrument to lie 
t isteil ^vitb a standard ovei' tlie wlioJe range of its indica- 
tions, tlieridative vaJnes of tbe subdivisions of tbe standard 
itself baviiig been })reviously testc'd. In this case tlie 
distinction of two parts in, tlie process is aniHscessary, a,ud 
tlie tenii ealiliratioii is for Ibis reason freouentlj eui]>loyed 
to include both. In sfiine cases it is emjdoyed t*'* denote 
tlie first part only, iait for greater clearuc.ss and rjonvcnience 
of descrijition we shall restrict the term as far as possible 
to the se(X)iid nieaiiing. 

The methods of standardization or calibraiion em])loyod have 
much in common even in tlie eases tlaU; appear most diverse. 
They are all founded on tlie axiom that “ things whicdi are e<]!ial 
to the same thing are ctpial to one anotlier.” 'VVli ether it is a 
i[nestion of comparing a .scale with a standard, or of testing the 
e(p.iality of two parts of the same scale, the process is ebb«mtially 
one of iiitereliangiiig, or snhsti tilting one for tlie other, the two 
things to he conijiared. In addition to tlie things to be tested 
tliore is usually refp’dred some form of baianee, or eomjiarator, or 
gauge, by w^liicli tlie equality may be tested. Tlie siinjtlfst of smdi 
comparators is the iirstruineiit known as the calliucrs^ fi'om the 
same root as calibre, wldch is in constant lue in the work.dmp for 
testing equality of linear dimensions, or uiuforinily ofdianietm* of 
tubes or rods. The more coin]dicated banns of o]»ticul eoirijfarators 
or measuring machines with scale, s ami sci'ew ndju.MiUoJits, are 
essentially .similar in principle, btdng iinoly adjustable- gauges to 
which the things to bo eomjaircd, ca.u be successively iitted, A 
vStill simpler and more accurate comiKirison i-, that of volume or 
capacity, using a given mass of liepiid as 11m gauge, or of 
equality, which is tlie basis of many of tlie mod, aeon rale and nio.st 
important methods of oaliliratiun. ‘ Tim common bidamv, ibr 
iug equality of mass or wciglit, is so deliciitc and so easily tested, 
that the process of calibration may freipienlly with advantage be 
reduced to a series of weighings, as for in. ■.lance in iln.* ea'librotiou 
cd'a burette or measure-glass by wcigliing the ([uantities of mercury 
required to lill it to dilibrcnt marks. Tiie baianee may, hnwever* 
be regarded more broadb/as the lypc of a gcmeral iindfnod capnldo 
of the w'idest a]) plication in accurate testing. It is pos.dblo, fur 
instance, to bnlanco two eloctroinutivo ibrees or two elerdT‘ica.1 
resistances agaaimt cadi other, or to ineasure the refractivi ly of n 
gas by balancing it against a eohimn of air adjusteal to pr<tduce. 
the Baiue retardation in a, beam of light. These equilibiiiim,” or 
^‘nuUj” or “balaucu*” methods of comparison afford tli?! most 
accurate measurements, and are gornuMlly selected if pos.-dble as 
the basis of any proe.ess of calibratioji. In sjhle of the great 
diversity in .the nature of tlie tliing.s to be compared, the funda- 
mental principles of the methods employed are so essentially 
similar tliat it is pos.sihic, for instance, to describe the testing of a 
set of weights, or the calibration of an electrical resislance-lHex, in 
valniost the same terms, ami to represent tlie caliliratiou correction rif 
a mercury ihermometcr or of an ammeter by preeisel ysinilUir corves. 

Mellwd of Suhstitiifion,~--l\x cum]»aring two units of the .same 
kind and of nearly equal magnitude, some variety of tiK3 general 
method of substitution is invariably adopted. The same method 
in a more elaborate form is employed in tlic calibration of a .series 
.of multiples or subniiilti}des of any unit, ddie details of the 
^ method depend on the system of subdivision adopb'd,^ which is lo 
some extent a matter uflasta. The sjaple.st method of subdi vision 
is, that o,n the binary scale, proceeding by multiples of 2, With a 
'pair of submiiltiples of the Buiallcst denomination and one of each, 

’ of the rest, thus 1, 1, % 4, S, 16, &i%, each weight or multiple is 
■;'oqual to the .sum of all the smaller weights, vvhicli ma}* be siibsti- 
" ’tuted f<.>r it, and the small dillbrcnccg if any, observed, if we call 
, tlm weights A, j5, 0, &e,, where each is ajqaxfximaicly doable tbo 
■"following -weight, and if ^ve write a foi* observed excess of A over 
•theT^st of tlieAvcight-s, h for tliat of ijov-er and soon. 


and iSp ,bn,bwBa3id'ai;ny,f euieef tlib; yaluif of eaeit: 'wbiglit: 
fli.q.;ppicbdiiigbsq'tbht'ali:,hhiy4jehx]:h'ek'srdiit’tcriiik:0i'::i^ 
which, in nm.st *.:(mvcn.ie.nr1y laken as the Fiamiard 

The ad van tag.,', y of Ibis unuliod or.'-'ubdivi.don and eoiiijau'kon, in 
advLitiuu io its exti-mnc simjdieitT, are (1) Unit there is only mie 
po-^:i]^le ^*o]u!)inarion io rtpo-s.nl any gI^en weight wiildu llu 
pinge oi the -anil s : (f) that slie b*ast p(},--hible uumla-r itf weigld 5 ? 
IS roquii-ed iu uu-, su’ any glvm lunge; if) that the .smallest 
lunnber ol sub: iltutiens is requireel fur the complete ca]i]irauo,n. 
riiwvi adwuil igi N ;n-e impml ml in ea‘-es where the neeuraiy oi’ 
c;i libratioii is limiiud by ihn cou. ia ney of the (iuudil ions of uliserva** 
tion, a,R in the case of an eleeirieai J’e.sistauce-hox, but the I'ever.'^o 
may be the case when it i-; a quest ion of accinaicy of ostinud.ioH by 
an oliaerver. *" ■ . 

-fi ^Iho Juajprity uf ca.scs tlu; eawn of numeration aUbrded ly 
lamlliarity W'iUi tlie deeimal system i.s llie most ini]»orl.ant eon- 
.sidcratiun, Ihc must eonvenient arranvement on tin' doioirsol 


1 . . k' ut ca.scs tlu; ease of numeration aU'orded hy 

I lam lliarily w iUi tlie deeimal systeju i.s llie most ini]»urt.anl eon- 
■ .sideratiun. The must eunmmient ariangemont on the decinni] 
sysieiu for ].iirj)oses uf calihratiou is loAiavt; the units, teur, 
hnmlreds, &c., amiiiged in groups id' four adjiisteil in llie prtqjor- 
tion of the numbers 1, 2, 0, ■.!. The rchitive va,lm 3 ,s of the weight;- 
in each gmi.i]> uf four can then bo dotmauiiicd hy auljstiiu'tion iji- 
de,]iendenl]y oi the others, and tlie total of each groiqj of fanr, 
making ten times the unit of the group, can he compared with tlio 
smalles't yreiglit iu the group above. This gives a .siillkiiciii 
luirnhur of (;quatioim to detenuine the errors of all the weights by 
tl .10 method of .yihstitution in a very simjdc innnner, A number 
of other equations can be obtained Ijy cuinbiniug the didVmnt- 
groiqw iu other rvays, and the whole lawtem of equations may tluni 
be .solved by the method of least sqnarc.s ; hut tliu tupnifious so 
tfhtaincd are not all oferpial value, j?nd it may ho doubted whether 
aiyy real a^huiiitage is gained in u'lany case.s by the multiplication 
of cumparisuns since it is not po.ssibie iu thishnunimr to eiiiiiinato 
Cuds I ant eriors or porsonal eq uation, whicli are goLierailv aggra- 
vated by ]U‘o]oug!ug the oubervatioji.s. A, conanon arrangemejit of‘ 
the wj'iglitrf ip latdi gr<ai]) uu the decimal iy:dem U 5. 5 , 1 I, or 
5, 2, 2, 1. TlmsB do not admit of the Indejiendeut OiTlibration of 
eaelv group liy suli.stiiurion. Tbe' arrangement 5,- 2,. Ij' 

5, 2, 2, 1,1, ]ierinitrf iiiflcpende-nt ealibratiun, but involves a larger' 
mimhcr ol'wdgli.ts and ultservatious than the, 1, 2, b, -1, grouping, 
'rhe arraugemenl. of ten evpjal wciglit.s in eaidi group, ■which is 
a»jo]>t(,Mi in ‘^'’diai ” xesihtmieod.ioxes, and iu .some Ibrimsof (.dmi)iica.i 
luilanccrf where the weights are mce.hanic.ally applied by tunung 
a handle, pre;-,enis great a.d \ anlage.s io Jjoint of pniekness uf 
iniUiipula.tio?t and e.'ise of iiuiuer.U itm, hut the euiupleic eaJibra- -' 
tion of Mich an arrang'-menfc i.' 'lediomw and in the easc^ of a ■ 
I'Chi-slanee-box it, to make tlic jiec.ijysarY coniiexioim. 

Iu all cascfi 'wlieje llie f-amo tutal can he. inaiic ujj in a variety of' 
v\ay.-, it; is iJect',-...‘>.-ary in aocuralo w(*rk ifi make .-mvc that iho 
sumo weigiits arc always 'used fir a g'iven euml-iiiialiun, or else 
record the aeiuai weight.'- u-mI toj eadi ul3c.t^iuli. In many in- 
•\ e.sligHtiuns where linic enters as one of the faetors, this is :i scrioUH 
drav.'haek, and it is he-tter to avoid llie uiure cumpheared arrange- 
raeiits. Tlio accurate adjustment of as(U. of welghbs is ro siiM|de 
a matter that it i.s often possible to neglect the crruivs of a'wcib 
made set, and net calibration, i.s of any value witliout ‘tho most 
.senqmluu.s u Item inn to details of manipulation, and paiiimdmhr 
to the currecti*m for the air displaet-d ineoinpiiring weights of 
dilferent materials. Eleeiriead re.si.-taiie'es .arc much mure dillTult 
1,0 adjm^'L owing ’to the change of ro-vistaiice with tempi.vni.tur.e,'and. y 
thii cidibraliun cf a Tcidstance-bux can seldom be negieoted- on 
aecoimt uflhc changes of resiblance which arc liable touccurnl’ler 
mljahiment ifum iuiporfect annealing. It is also m-nissury to 
aUiiember Ihui the order of net.uraey inquired ami Lhe.ueanfl Viduos 
of tbe smaller resi.staHe.p.s depend to .some exlent on the inothod c.f ' 
coiinexioii, and that 1 be bme must ])ts ealibratud with due regal'd 
ro the enud it ions under which it is to be n.sed, Ollcrwisuihe 
method of 'proeedurn ’Is imieh the same as in tJm easo of a l»ox of a y' 
■wmightSydmt it^is.iiocassarytdqtayiuoppabtentimf tdl-hfipi 
and 3hj:iilbrinityb-f:;thp:. temiioraturif coirditlonB 

f: ;,; 3vev':-y3;.:;. . 

■ Mtdfiid ''’qf') 'Eqf&d’. 

di vided. ' into a arumher. of divdsloiis of eq;ual: J,ehgtbJAhpi|Sp||| 
staile divided iu milliiactreK, or a tla-riuoineter tube, divided' m 

■ dogrees' of 3 tempcrathrcv ; or rboab.#Ildcr:vyifegi|jT^^^^ 

[U’oeued by a method <>f equal sb'ps. The .sinqdest mcthutl h fhat 
known as the method of Uay-Lu.4au in the calibrathm of merenrinl'/ ■ ; 
. tbeiTsio-meters .hrstubes of small :bbre;..3 It bis;' 

of bukstitutiem enqdoying a column of mercury of vrmstaM vpl woe' • ' 
as; th e ■; for; edro piid 'capkm bf , 
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CidihraiioiV of it MercMTii :i%mmracter,-"-?(i iaeilitate de^rerip- 
tiow, we will lake the (ja,se of a Hue ■ boro tube, sucli afi tliat 
of a tb,OTin.om6tor, to be calibx’'ati:d vritli. a thread oi Bienoiry. 
The bore of sueli a tube will gejiorally vary ooii^idea'ably oven iu 
the bofct {^fcandaj'd iuriinuiieats, the tube« of which have been 
Hpocially drawn and selected. The correction for incriaality oi 
bore may anioimt to a tjiiarler or lialf a degree, .‘Uid w seidoui less 
tlian a tvnih. Iu ordinary chemical tlicriuometcrs it is usual to 
make allowance for variations of boro in graduating the scale, 
but sueli instruments ])rcscnt discontiiuiitios of division, and 
cannot be used for accurate work, in which a fiiudy-divided scale 
of e.'pia] parts is Cisseiitiab The calibration of a iiiercury thermo- 
meter iiilended for work of precision is best eifected after it has 
been sealed. A thr(3ad of mercury of the desired length is separ- 


Ccmiphte €aUhndion.--"Thi^ simple method of Gay-Lussac does 
very well for short intervals when the niHuber of' steps U not 
excessive, but it would not be satisfactory for a largo range owing 
to the accuiuidation of small errors of CvStiniation, and the variation 
of the pei-sonal eq nation. The observer migiit, for instance, consist" 
eutly over-estimate the length of the thread in one half of the tuhoj 
and under- estimate it in the other. 'ITie errors near the middle of 
the range would jn-obaljily he large. It is evident tliat tlie coiTectiou 
at the middle pohitof tlie hderval could be much more accurately 
determiuotl by using a thread equal to half the length of the 
interval. To ndiiimigc the eiiect of these errors of estimation, it 
is usual to employ threads of diti’ereiit lengths in calibrating the 
same interval, and to divide up the fundameiital interval of the 
thermoiiiLd-er into' a iiiuuber of subsidiary .sections lor the purixjse 


ated from the colinnii. The exact adjustment of the length of of calibration, eaeli of these sections being treated as a step in the 
tlie thread requires a little nnuiipulalioii. Tiie thermometer is calibration of the fuiidamenta,] intcrvtd. The most symmetneal 
inverted and tapj)ed to make the nierciuy run down to tlio top of method of calilwating a section, called by Gnillaimie a Complete 
the tube, tlms collecting a trace of residual gas at the end of the Calibration,” is to use threads of all possible lengths which are 
bulb. By quickly reversing the thermometer the bubble passes integral multiples of the calibration step. Iu the exanqde already 
to the neck of the bulb. If the instrument is again inverted and given nine dillerent threads were used, and the length of each 
tajvped, the thread will probably break oiT at the neck of Ihe was observed in as many positions .as possible. Proceeding in 
bulb, wdiicli sliould be previously cooled or warmed so as to this manner tlie following numbers wmre obtained for the excess- 
obtain in this luannor, if possible, a thread of the desired leiigdh. length of each tbmad in thousandths of a degree in different 
If the thread so obtained is too long or not accurate enough, it is jtositioiis, starting in each case with the beginning of the thread 
remayed to the other end of the tube, and the bulb further at 0"^, and nioviiig it on by steps of 1°. 


IlilifS 




If the thread so obtained is too long or not accurate enough, it is 
removed to the other end of the tube, and the bulb further 
warmed till the mercury reaches some easily recoguir.ed division. 
At this point the broken thread isn-joinod to the mercury co bun ii 
" from the bulb, and a microscopic bubble of gas is condensed which 
generally suhices to determino the subsequent breaking of the 
'mercury coluiim at the same ]>oint of the ttibe. The bulb is then 
allowed to cool till the length of the tliread above the }ioint of 
■ , separation is equal to the desired leiigtli, when a slight tap 
suiiiccs to separate the thread. This laetliod is difiieult to w'ork 
with short threads owing to doticieut inertia, especially if the 
' tube is very perfectly evacuated. A thread can always be separated 
by local heating with a small flame, but this is dangerous to the 
thermometer, it is diiiicult to adjust the thread exactly to the 
' ■ required length, and the mercury does not run easily past a point 
■’ . of the tube which has been locally heated iu this manner. 

Eaviiig separated a thread of the required length, the thermo- 
-nicter is jnounted iu a horizontal position on a suitable siqqiurt, 
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i 'T ' ^ v;'V 'f , , preferably with a screw adjustment in the direction of its length. 

' By tilting or t-qipiiig the instrument the thread is brought into 

J A '' J ^imsitioncorresjHuiding to tlio steps of the culihralioji successively, 


The observations in the first column arc the exceiss-leiigths of the 
tlmmd of I"" already given in illustration of the method of Gay- 
Lussac. The other columns give the cfuresponcling observations 
witli the longer tlireads. 'I'lic simplest and most symmetrical 
method of solving these observations, so as to find the errors of 


I ' its length iu each position is carefully observed with a pair of each step in ta-iiis of the wliole interval, is to obtain the diller- 
'' miding mierosoopes fixed at a suitable distance apart. Assuming ence.s of tlic steiis in pairs by subtracting each observation from 


^ ‘ ' that the temperature remains constant, ihe va nations of length 

i ‘‘'“ly,- the thread are inversely as the variations of cross -secti^iii 

■4 V ' T4* +U 1 -40. ,.4.' 4-1 ...1 .->1 4..-. 


i ' r . tae mtervai, equal to the Jengib wniich the tJiread .should have 

* ' ' .oc‘cu}>icd in each p)osition had ihe bore been uniform throughout 

and all the divisions equal. The of cxich stcq.-» is therefo^^ 


the one above it. This mc.thod oliminutes tlie niiknowii lengths 
of the threads, and gives each ohservatioii approximately its due 
weiglit. tSnbtracting the observations in the second line from 
tiiosc in the lir.^t, wo obtain a scries of numbers, entered in 
column 1 of the next table, representing the excess of step (1) 
over eacli of the oMkt steps. The sum of tliese dhlerenoes is ten 
times the twror of tlie First step, since by liypotheaiB tli(3 sum of 
the errors of all the steps is zero in terms of the whole interval. 


are correct, the correction to be applied at any point cd* calibration 
to reduce the readings to a uniform tube, and scale, is found by 
.tiiking the. sum of the errors of the steps up to the point con- 
sidered with- tlie sign reversed. 


Table n,, each dilfeivuce being inserted in its nqtpropriatc place 
in the table. Pi'uce.ding in tliis way wc hnd ilic excess of each 
interval over tho.se wliicli follow it. Tiie table is completed by a 
diagonal s’ow of zero.s representing tlie difference of each stef) from 


In the following example of the method an interval of ton itsidf, and by repeating the numbers alreatly found in symmetrical 
degrees is taken divided into ten stops of I ” each. The distances positions with their signs changed, since the excess of any step, 
of the' ends of the tlnyead from the nearest degree divisions are say 0 over 8, is evidently equal to that of o over 6 with the sign 
estimated by the aid of micrometers^ to the thousandth of a degree, cdianged. The crror.s of each step having been found by adding 
Jimppi any one oi these readings jirohably does not exceed , the columns, and dividing by 10, the corrections at each point of 


The error of any one of these readings ]n*obably does not exceed the columns, and dividing by 10 , tin 
halfi.a 'thdusandtli, but they are given to the nearest thousandth the calibration are deduced as before 
oiiiyv - T%e exfitm to nG , , ttt A v 4 * 

, -coTOspoudiBg degree is obtained by subtracting the second reading l 4 \iiLb III. Sol nlum of Complete Cahhmt'ion. 

from the first. Taking the average of the numbers iu this line, \ 

. ,, ...ttotoan exoessdength is^ - No. b 2 B ; ■ 4 5 

A w ■ ^tep found by subtracting this mean from each of the nuiaber.s — 

in the previous line, Finally, the corrections at each degree are l o I- 5 -fii +20 +S4 

b-'v^5obtaMed by adding up tho errors of the steps and changing the ^ Yft 

' and corrections are given in thousandths of 1 ®. 4 I . 20 -23 - fi o 41 B 


1+20 !+S4 +2^) 


r +20 +28 


0 +16 +28 1+39 1+29 +12 +81 i+28 
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found by siibtracMng the average, length from the ohscawed length The imiuher.s iu the second column of Table HI. are similarly 
ill each position. Assuming that the ends of the interval itself obtained by subtracting tbu third line from tlie second in 
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gj'-v, . ‘'f .+4 
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TABifB h-t-Oalihratum Ip Method of 


+ -0OBj+'Ol3 +*017 +-Q04 --OOB ‘ 
+’005 +30^5 +*tUB -i-'Ord 

030 - *001 *004 +:00& 

j,r-V*e +9-4 +6‘4'^+1$'4/ 


- 23 - 8 

-89 -24 

-29 -13 

- 12 ,' + + ^ 
-81 , -r'15' 

-2S -18 

-3f -22 


0 +16 + 5 -32 q- 7 

-16 . 0 - 9 -26 - S 

-5+9 0 -17 + 2, 

1-12 -1-36 +37 0 -pl9 

7 , + S - 2 - 19 0 

- 4 +10 + 1 -10-, + 8 


+18 ' ■ 

+ 4 +33 
-10 
- 1 -4-8 

+ 16 +36 


step. -ir'Sj-so'p -a’4 +1*0 |+ifc?*r|+7*i -io*i + 8*9 j+cu, 

tSi. til ' 
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e.xeec3fis tliat of tljc Gay-Liu-tBac rnetliod hi coB^eqiU'iice of tlie 
much ^nuiuhcr of iiidcpcndeut <»bsprrali.uiis.' It may fje 

nc?tiGcdj "tor iuitaricej that, the eorrectioii at 5 h 27 ‘I 

thuiusatidihs hy tlie coinplet^^ f‘a]il>re.Lie>.Uy iviu'di is 2 tliuii^andtlis 
leys than the valu(3 29 obtained hy tlio G-ay*Li!sHae method^ but 
agrees well with the yaluo 27 ilioiisaEjdtiis obtnined by tahing 
only tile ii rat; and last ohHrrvathnis with the thread of 0". d'he 
<lisfidy;uitage of the method lies in the great number of oljaerva” 
tions roj|mrcd, and in tin) labour of ailj listing so .many dijlereiit 
tlireafis to suitable lengths. It is ]>roleible that suiiieiently good 
results may be obtained with miieli loss trouble \*y using fewer 
threads, espe-cially if more care is taken in the. micromotric deter- 
inination of tlieir errors. 

The method mlopied for dividing up the fimdameutal iiitervuil 
of any thermometer into seetions and steps for calibration may be 
W’i<.lei 3 ^ varieil, a,nd is nei'cssarily moditied in (^asos wlie.ro auxili- 
ary bulbs or “ampoules” are employed. The P/iris niereury- 
siaiidanls, wliich read coiitiiiuously from 0” to lOrp 0., witliout 
intiiriiiediate ampoules, wore calihrateMl by Chapjmis in five 
sections of 20'" each, to deterinine tlio corrections at the points 
20'"'’, 40'h 60'", 80'’, which may be (3al]ed tlie principal ])oints” of 
the calibration, in terms of tlie fundamental intervnl. Each 
section of 20" was subsequently calibrated in steps of 2", the cor- 
rections btdng at hrst referred, as in the example already given, 
to the mean degree of the section itself, and being aideiwards 
expressed, by a simple transformation, in terms of ilio funda» 
mental interval, by means of the corrections already found for the 
ends of tlie section. Supposing, for instance, that the corrections 
at the points 0" and 10*'' of Table III. are not siero, but fP and (f 
respectively, the correction On at any intermediate point will 
evidently be given by the formula, 

+ + . « (8) 

rvhere c,i is the correction already given in the table. 

If the corrections are required to the tliousandtli of a degree, it 
is necessary to tabulate the results of the calibration at rnueh 
more frequent intervals tlian 2% since the correction, oven of a 
good thermometer, may (change l)y as iiiuch. as 20 or 80 thousandths 
in 2”, To save the labour and dilhciilty of calibrating wit!) sliortcr 
threads, the corrections at intermediate points are usually calcu- 
lated by a formula of interpolation. This leaves niueh to be 
desired, as tluj section of a tn]>e often changes very suibkmly and 
capriciously. It is prohaidc that t in* graphic method gives equally 
good results witli k;ss labour. 

Slide- IFire . — The calilwation of ;iii elec, 1 rival slbie-wirc into 
parts of cifiial resistancii is precisely analogous to that of a 
eajullary tube into p.'irts of equal volume. The Oarey Fuste.r 
method, employing short steps of c'qmiJ rcsistaticf?., cHbeted ]>y 
transferring a suitabh^ small resistance from one .side of the slide- 
wire to the other, is exa(;tly analogous to tlie Ctay-Lussae method, 
and .suffers from the same defect of tlie ac-cuimilatiou of sm.all 
ei'rors unless sbap.s of several dilferont lengths arc used. The 
calibration of a .slide-wire, however, is mncdi less troiible.some than 
that of a thermometer tube for several reasons. It is to 
obtain a wire uniform to one part in 600 or even less, and the 
section is not liable to capricious variations. In all work of pre- 
cision the slide-wire is siipplementeal by auxiliary resistances by 
wdiich the scale may be indefinitely extended. In accurate 
electrical thermometry, for example, the slide-wire itself' would 
corre.spond to only 1", or less, of the whole scale, w'hich U le.s.s 
tlian a Kinglo stop in the calibration of a mercury tlKirmometer, 
■SO that an accuracy of a thousandth of a degree can g.;'iierally be 
obtained without any calibration of the .slide- wire. In the rare 
cases in •which it is necessary to emph\y a long .slide-wdrc, such as 
the cylinder potentiometer of Latimer Clark, the caliluution is best' 
oiTected by comparison with a standard, such as a Thomson- Yarley 
slide-box. 


, . slide-box. 

^ ' Ompfik Mepre^cdUithii of — Tlie rcFiiilts of n 

illiiiiiSSSIIIil® ■ represeitted ■ ;meaDs ■ %. .epiY 

- y ‘ ^ Ti‘ntion curve, .sncli as that illustrated in the diagram, tvlucli 

^ ’i ' ^ k plotted to Tepresejit tht‘ curreetious found in Taldc JTL 

/ V The abscissa of such a curve is the reading of the insini" 

< ^ V ment to be corrected. The ordinate is tlio commtiou to 
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eorreetlnris,obtairi(.Hl at tlie j.a.dnts of ealiluution, tire exact 
Tdriii.of tiid7ciuAeis:'dO;:;Sdrac(exteEt;h,uhatter.';irL 
tile euirvo should gvnei-olly i>o ^Inuvn as snuiothiy as 
pofiriihlc on tlu3 assumption that i'iie elmaiges are gjradual 
and continuous. 

The ruling «>f the ,straiglii line acriw;.s tin* curve to 
oxpj'css the correc-timus in terni.s of tljo mndaiaeiital 
interva], eoiTo.sponds to the first pa,.rt of the process of 




Calibration Oitr'vu. 


calibration nieniioried above under tlio term ^SStandardiga- - :'y' ‘-•j'/' 
tirjo.''’ It e-ffects tlie reduction of the readings to a .1 ? ■ \ 

Goiriinoii standard, and maybe neglected if relative vnhum ^ * 

only arc required. A precisely analogous correetion oecura 
ill tlie ciisc fif electrical in.Arumonls. A potent ioinetmy 
fur In stance, if (TUTCctly graduated or call bm ted in jMirts /a A 

rh’ equal resistance, will give «a»rre(‘t relative values of any ^ 
ditrereiiees of potential within its ivuigo if connected to a . 

const ant cell to supply the .steady current tiiroiigb tJic ' ■ 

slide-wire. But to delenriine at any time the aetua! valm? ' . ! a „ ' 

uf its OMuling.s in volts, it is neces.sary to standardk.e it, 
ar d,ctermini3 its seale-\aliie, or riHluetiou-thcturj by com- A- 'aA' ! 

parlsoH wiih a standard c*eli. ■ 






A Very neat use ef 1he c.alihral inji mirvc has been math by ■ ‘ ^ 

Bi'of. iiugias in lh<‘ iiulumatb* cuinvetioii of screws of dividing ■ o' ,, ' ^ 
maeliineH ur lafhi\s. Tt is ]H>.ssihh*, by the, pioei s.s of grinding us >;y ' yl; ^ 

apidicd by Rowland (see Jbdt.xoX. xxi. ])p. 662-8), lu ntdke A'A^ .y ' 

0 , .Arew s\id(di is ]»r.ie1ieal]y perfcel in ])oini of unifoimlty, bat 

evi n in ibis case errorn may bt* introduced liy the melhoil f>f - v ■ 

inountiiig. in die ]U’odut‘limi of dhisbd scales, anil istorij ^ ' v/ x 


]>tu’tieii1ar3y in tl'io ease of ojdietil gratings, itis most iirqxuarritt^ ss' ■; 

that the error.-* .should lie as sunili as pnshililc, and should be 
HUtunmtleally eoiToctol during the process ojAaiHiig, With th hi ) ! 

objoef a .s<‘ale is ruled on tlu niavhine, ami tlie errors of the * 
nijcorrei-ied si row are determined by calibrating the A ^ 

im t.il tonrplite may then be mil out in tlie fuiir oniHH'alibrcitlnu - ^ : 

eori'ection curve mi ii .suitable .scale. A lever projecting frmu tho A ■. /'v 

iiui whieli fifdri the carriage or tlie dl{le-re-.t is made To hdknv 
ihe L’ontnur of the it uqdah', and to apjdy tiu; ajutropriate correc- ^ ' ' 


tion at each itoint of 1he travel, bv luriiing the mti through ' 


a siaall anglo on the siu'cwx A sinail periodio error of the _ ^ ' hi 

screw, rei.uiTiijg regularly at eaoh revolution, may 1 h qbnilaTlyA ^ ’ . A*' 

corrected by moans of a suitable cam or ecceiilrie revoh jug With ;; ■ s ^ y 


the screw and actuating the template. Tliis kind of ^rror is 

important in opth'al gratings, but U liiilicidt to determw' ajul A 'v " . 
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. pai-iBOJi wiiil an c]eetixvdynaJiioiri(:icrj tlio rcad'irig of wliick 
juries as tbc squiiro of flie cnrreiit. .But in eitJ^er ease it 
is uccessaryj iji order to obtain l.be readings ip» amperes, to 
■ standardir.e tbe instriuneiit for soiTie ]'Hirticnbrr 'value of the 
eiirnni by eompa,riom nitli a voliana’ii-T, or in some ccjui- 
valent 'Jiianner. Wlieiievti’ possible, ainineters and vtdt- 
meters are calibrated by comparison of tboir readings Tvilli 
liiose of a jjotentioiiicter, tlie calibration of wbieli can be 
reduced fo tJic comparison and adjustment of resistances, 
wliicli is the most accurate of electrical lueasureinetits. 
The coimrioncr kinds of mercruy tliermometcrs are gener- 
ally calil)ralcd and graduated by comparison -with a 
standard. In many cases this is the. most conyenieiit, or 
even the only possilde method. A mercury thermometer 
of limited scale reading between 250‘' and 100^ C., %Yit]i 
gas im<]er high press ui’e to prevent the Beparatioii of tlie 
mercury column, caimot be calibrated on itself, or by com- 
parison with a mercury standard possessing a fiiiidamental 
interval, on account of difliculties of stem exposure a.iid 
-scale. The only pj-actical method is to compare its 
i'eadings every few degree.s with tliose of a platinuni 
thennoiiieter under the conditions for wliicli it is to be 
used. .. Tljis method has the advantage of combining all 
the eorroetioQS for fundamental interval, tfcc., with the 
calibriition correction in a single cm*ve, except the eorrec- 
iioii for variation of zero which must be tested occasionally 
at . some point of the scale. 

Ar'rH(nirf’iE.s.— Mercimal Thermometers : CkniLAUME, Ther- 
' '^notiietrU dc I-WcIhIoh, Paris, 1SS9, gives several examples ainf ^ 
rejerenoes to original, memoirs. The be,st examphs of ccmiparisou 
aiui testing ni’ siaialavds are generally to ]>e lunud in publi(‘atioiis 
of Standards Oillces, siuli as those o.rilio .Bureau Internarionai, dies 
Poi<ls et Mesures at .Baiis. Dial Eesistancs-Bos : Oj,nF:prrH,s, 
PfilL TmiH, A, ISOo. Platimmi Thermonietry Box; i-iAEKE.R 
and CHAPrixSj Phil. Traiia. A, 1800. Thonisoii-Varley Fotentio- 
' meter and Binary Scale Box: OALLENnAa aiul Bailees, Fhil. 

Trans. A, 1801. For general electrical methods, see te.xt-l)ooks 
• and artkles. E.LEC'riU{j Ouimient, &e. (h, l, o.) 

a city of British India, in the Malabar 
district of Madras; on the coast, (> miles N. of Beypiir. 
In 1881 the population was ; in 1891 it was 

6 (>,078; and in 1901 it was 75,510, showing an incivase 
of Id per cent. The municipal income in 1897-98 was 
lts.74,B20. AvS tho administratis e he!ult|uariers of tlie 
district and the western teniiiniis of the Madras railway, 
Calicut maintains its liislorical impoidaiice. It is now the 
chief Seaport on tiie l^lalal^ar coast, with a lighthouse. In 
1897-98 the imniber of vessels that entered ami cleared 
tor foreign trade was 30, ndth an aggregate of 23,010 tons. 
Phe principal exports are coifee, timber, and eoeem-nut 
products. There are factories fur cofleemleaniiig, em- 
plojung several hundred hands; for eoir-preHsiiig and 
dinhorHUitting ; and also tile-works. Tlie town lias a 
eottoJi-miil, with 18,121 spindles, employing 500 hands; 
an unaided native college, wdth 57 students in 1896-97 ; 
one missionary and two native high schools ; six piinting- 
presses, 'issuing tevo Eiigdisli and throe vernacular news- 
papers y Uxo reading-rooms and a club. A detachment 
<if European troops is generally stationed here to overawe 
tlie fanatical Moplas. 

the first and principal Bicific coast 
State of .the i>mencan Union, second of all the States m 
sjafe,, AvitiB a gross area of 158,300 stpiare miles (of which 
15$^980: sqim.re miles are land surface), and in 1900 
in population. , It is bounded on the hi, by 
'Oregon (m the E. by Nevachi and Arizona, on the S. by 

following table shay's the populMi^S 
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Xiu'nber, | 

iVi' cent. 



1850 


92.597 : ::1 






1860 


379' 994 

'■287, 

397 ' ■ 

310*3 



: 1870 


(>0,247 

1 SO, 

253 ■ ■ 

f7*l- 



ISSO 


864,694 

304, 

447 ' ■ 

{j4 *3 



1890 


1.208., 130 

f">4;8, 

430 

. 40''8 ^ ' ■ 



1900 ■ 


1,485,050 

270, 

923 

■ 22*4, 

1 x 1 

1900, 1,11 i 

-,81 

3, or 75*3 ]>ei' ct 

lit., were luithwborn, 

;h:>7 

.210 foreign-born, as a/gdu.- 

4 841 

,821 

native-horu and 

3G(: 

,309 foreigii-lx 

rn. in 1890. 

Th 

0 fore. 

gii-born include 

45, ■' 

7 53 

Gliinesc 

( a 

fahiiig-olf of 

25,3 

13 in 

Ih-e decade), and 

10,151 

Ja paiu' 

se. 

Tl 101*0 were 15 

,377 

rndiaus, 11,045 

persons 

of Lh 

‘gl'O 

descent. 

Of 

th(! total population, 

82C 

,53: 

'w^ere mah 

664,522 

feiiia 

les, a 

gain of 35,979 


more females tliaii males in the decade. Density of popu- 
lation (1900), 9*5 per scpiare mile. The death-rate in 1900, 
on the basis of the- deaths reported to the U.S. census 
enumerators in that year, was about 15‘1. Of the total 
population 43*7 per cent, "was urban (i.e.^ resident in cities 
of more than 8000 iniiabitants), Avliich much exceeds the 
average of the United States. The chief cities and thedr 
population in 1900 wvne : — 


City. 

PopviL'ifcion. 

Increase since ISOO. 

8ii,ii Francisco , 

■ 342,782 

43,785 

Lo.s Augele.s . 

102,479 

52,084 

OaklaiKl (.suliurh of S. F.) 

66,960 

18, *27 8 

Sa,cramorito (S(;ate capital ) 

29 282 

. ' ^.SOO 

■ San Jose . ■ . 

2k500 

3,440 

San. Diego . ■ 

, 17,700 

1,541 

Stockton. , , . . 

17,506 

1 3,082 ■ . 

Alameda . , . , 

16,464 

5,299 

Berkeley (.aeat State Univ.) 

1 151,211 

8,113 

Frci-nio . . 

12,470 

1,652 


There were (1900) 116 incorporated cities and towns, and -fit 

19 of them bad populations of over 5000. Immense social | 

and economic changes have taken place in California • ' ^ ' 

since 1870. BTcarly all parts of the 8tale ha\e dmolojicd 

greatly, and particularly the se^'en eouiities soutli of the ' [ 

Tehache])i range, collectmhv and s})ecifieaJiy knoAvn as ^ 

“Bouihern California.’’ The determining factor in the ' 7' 

inetpadity of inimigraliou vas the first raihvay competi- t 

tion in California. Tho completion of a new trans- 

couiiiienlai line to SuiitlaTii California in 1885, and a \ 

startling railway “rate- war” soon aflervnu-ds, precijdlated - ' 

an inimigTation which in numLors, in distance travellcfl, 

and in average -wealth, tvas pi'obabiy unparalleled in , s 

history. In 1886 began an extraordinary ‘'Land Boom’’ 

in Southern California, a wild B]>eciilatiou •which was 

initiated almost entirely by the newcomers. The bubble ' ’ ' ; 

burst ill 1888, fortunately with little disaster, and sub- | 

>staiitial dovelopinent has since been cemUnuous, The ^ ^ 

B}>ecial attractiveness of orange-growing also had much to . ' i 

do with the disproportionate growth of the southern end of ‘ pi 

the State; but development has extended ovmr nearly the ' ■ 

whole 900 miles of California north and south. ■ 

Education . — In 1890 the illiteracy of California was 7*7 per , A. 

cent, as against 13*3 per cent, for the whole Union. The recent 
migration has probably reduced this illiteracy eunsiderably, os it 
is almost wholly of educated people. In 1900, 0*2 per etmt. of 
the total males of voting age, and 2*4 per cent, of the natxvO‘boni v , ' . 

inales of voting ago, Avero unable to wuito. California has one, A 
college student to every 419 of total popmlalioii. The Btace , ' -s*/' ; 

University (at Borkeky) had in 1900 resources of over $7,250,000, , y ; 

1895 undergraduates (oxcoedod only by Harvai’d University), '463 - y ^ '' f ' 

instructors, and a total eimolment of 3226. Plana for' a lUr- | 

monious scheme of new buildings to eusi $10,000,000' w^ere wofit ’ ' \ | 

in a competition open to tho world by M. Benard of ' Tho ^ ^ A J 
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Stanford and liis viff, and w;is o]>en<-^d in 1801. It lins a totn] 
f>ndowHient of over Ji^-2^uOOOjOUOj vdiich is .said io bo tlvo krgos,i. in 
the world. ilBtota^ uurolitienr is over IbOO. Both niuvs/vsitu s 
are co-inliicational, u,ud the female- ;uteDda3*ce is a|ipr«r\hriate]j 
oiiodhird of the to»tal. There were iji 1900. o Sfca,te nornnil seliools, 
120 Irigh schookj Tll'l Iviuilergiirten^ nriniiLry, and gniormni' 
HclioolSj wBh a total of 770(5 teaehers, eni’ulloi'i sehoiars, 

and total value of stOhOol propfjrt}^ fl 0,185, 722. Tlie, total expen- 
diture for priblic SO hooks iu 1000 w*as Jii'O.lOaplOO. Aceurdiiig to 
the TJ.S. ceriBUs of 1000, Mic .iraiiil..icr of persons of sehool <ige (5 to 
20 years inclusive) wxis 120,081. 

(JharUahle nad ----Oalifornia Inis two Sta.tc 

I'nisoiis. two indiistrial I'efojMii schools, five-; asylnui.s hn’ the insane 
(with. iiilSOT, 4811. iiimatos, of wlioin 02 per cent, wei‘0 of foiN igu 
hirthj, ;uid a large inunber of public and pnva.te liosjdtnJs, 
asylums, i)rphaua.gcs, libriiries, and associations and frat;(3i’nitit‘s 
of all sorts. It u one of the few States in tkc Union wliiob Itave 
an incovporat(.'d and active association to conserve historic laiid- 
niarlis. 

Jkd-d/d*/?.. In 1800 the number of church edifices was IhOb, 
with a, seating capacity of 422,009 : v;-duo of clinrcdi. property, 
nearly lid 2, 000, 000 ; number of cornnuinicants, 280,019. 0.i' the, sc, 

lod,8ir> were Roman Oatliolics, al>ont 8?,0(.)0 .Methodists, idiout 

19.000 Pre.sbytcri.ans, a,ii.d Baptists and Congregati(.ma]ists hetwefUi 

11.000 and 12,000 each. The totals, however, greULtl3Mcii;i,]jgcd 
ill the last decade of tlic lOtli. century. 

AgncuUure. — For thirty years after tlie Aimnican occirpathui 
gold and silver mining was t lie only great indusliy. Agriculture 
came into proniinciieo i.n wiieat-raising on ranches of from 50,000 
to several hundred tlioiisand acres in ('xtcut. A few' of tliese, 
particularly in the Sacranieiito • San Jna<juiii valley, are still 
worked ; but the majority of the old S]>anish land grants liavc 
boon subdivided into small farms, and tlie cliaxactt-uislic fa-Truing 
of California is now diversitied, intcnsivo, and on holdings of 20 
acres and le.ss. Horticulture is now t.be leading indmdiy, ami 
along a line about 500 miles north and south. I)ceidiious friiits 
are raised on a largo scale from Hundioldt county soul h to the 
Mexican .lino; the culture of citrus fruits ]>ri;[Hmdi'ra,tes in thf^ 
fix-e most southerly counties. Southern California inucli inorc 
arid than the nort.h,em eountic.s. Thousands of welk, arfe-ian 
and other, have bemi sunk, and scores oJ' hitrsKunlal tunnel- 
driven. In 1899 alone, over 30,000 ‘‘Miin-rs’ incin’s.” suhirieni 
to irrigate 800,000 acres, were “develojutd. in tlit^ sf'Ven -ouilmni 
counties. Some- oJ* Ihe largest storage dams and irriga.tlng canals 
in the vvorld are iu California., 'fhe priueipid ngvieuitural ]Uo- 
duets in 1900 were;— 


Oranges ami h-moH' 

Fresh, tree fruit 
"Wabiuts . . . 

Almonds . . . 

Grapes U 

Raisins j 

\Vine.s, sweel: and diy 

Brandies 

Prunes, dried , 

Other cured fruits . 

Canned i'rnits and vt^gelables 


CarlOMds. 
18,400 
9,005 
■■ 5581 

232 f 


.118,000,000. 

IkOOn.uOO 

1,098,000 


8.420,800 
■ 6,850,000 
6,575,000 


Olive oil . . : . .o 

: ... ■ ' :■ . ' 

. ' 1,170,871 

Fresh vcgetahles Gapped ea 

3,405- 

, . 1,37.5..000 

.Hops ■. ■.■ ■ . . .■ 


1,091,500 

Beans ... . , , 

v- .2*676 ■ ■ 

1,660,600 

“.Beet sugar 


3,244,500 

Idonov . .■ . .. . .. ...■■■ 

*1*41 , 

■ .. .- . ■ . ■255,000 

"Wheat .... 


, 21,000.000 

.-Barley . .. ' ■ .■.■ 


' A -■ ^-8,400,000 

Oats .... 


1,020,000 

Corn .... 

, .. .-x..; .-....., . 

.■1,080,000 

Alfalhi and otlnir h.iy 

■ " * ' * » M .' 

. 24.,444.S91 

Potatoes 


1,105,315 


'■ ‘ Dairy products 
..•"Wool . 


12,830,797 

2,266,560 


inarkels ^ Ahi ls;5he:lk wixi wii ■ 

’'uiow. tnOarly 

ecntiRitsllj 120 ;. 4 : 7 dwuiit%<l.aTi:d- ;B' 48 A SSOtienitUi dales.'- 6 :(M 
55. {540 acres. Tlie slilpmcnls hu 1900 'were. IS, 400 carloads, or 
;6,624..OOielH>xes,;‘'WcnOlL\|18,0OO,OpO;V- 

iliefni th'1 th* Uijp-? .iciunlly C'miinimu'- (^^hipnoum bto.! 
made isreiy month, in iho year), ami cx(‘.i.'piionn.l. ca.^es of ih.hu ke nr 
]u'olit (not, infr'-quenlly u.]i to .irdOOO iier acre, whieh is at least 
fuiu* tim.es th<', averag<‘ for eomjuue.nt growoie-,). made, the <«r;uige 
a.lmost a.s epidemic, a, hrVfO’ as uned luui been. .!>y reason of the 
ci}~opt.n\'itivc e.ifort demandcil fu tht* large, ^irobierns of irrigation, ■ 


[ta,cking, and markeijui 
] 'eruicunuit deV(.'l<.(p.it,j.ci 0, 
evi;!!’ did. 

Live .stock niiml.sci'cd ' 

Ptcu'ses , , . 321d29^-:e-Vkc8s: 

Mule.-; 48p>82 

M’ilc].t. c(.>ws . . , . ■ , . sets', 872 

Otlicrcaltle ihdBSsI 

Bheep ....... 2,001 '501 

Swim' (1899) '37.1,141 

JfiJheral /k’Cfhn.'/.s.™— Califurnia. is tlio sec'oml Sude in I'hc Uuiuri 
iu productiou of gohl, having liecii exceeded iu veceui yi.'ars by 
Gulorndo, Tt lias, Imucver, produced in gold since 1838 (to 1,'d; 
January 1000) SI, 409,849, 068— or mure tliaii all the rest or'Koitb 
.America since 1492k Caliibimia’s capital, and ent‘i.rprlse also 
develo])ed tlie silver BoJianxas ” of Nov;ida. which ]trud‘uced 
over t?300,000,00U in txventy yeaws. It produces about tw o- fifth .s' 
of the quick.silver of the world. Si.ucc 1895 it has heconni a gre.at 
producer of ennie petroleum, and iu 1900 rankc-rl as iburtii in 
America. Beveuleeii oounties, in a line over 600 miias norlh and 
s;outh, produce oil ; in JulvglOOO ilierc \v*tc 1590 roufliiemg welih 
and 4 70 prospect wells, and these figures were ijicrcaHug daily. 
The pimliuuion more than douhb'd in live, yea.m, ainl in 1899 
“was 2,677.875 ba.rr<;is. The higli lie.st of cced makep, this' oil 
dc])0;dt or}fecn]iar valmn {Jriidc oil is already gem rally Used hw 
fuel in iiiaijufaenires and even on railway locouioiires. Tim total 
niineial output of the h.u 1899 was 

.Gold. . . . , . . ■ . .. ■ 8.15,336,031'. 

OojijKU- 3drjO,534 

P-etrohuim .. . ■ . , m . 2, ti60.7t!3 • 

Gnieksilvrr ..... 1,405,04;5- 

dkirax' , . ■. -^ .■ . ... . - (], 139 ,-S 62 ::' .(■:k' 5 ’;?,k 

L4im', hmcsLoijc, c(;ment . . . 52;k760 

Silver ■■,.■■, ... ■ . , 5(34-,0T2 A : :.k';'5 

Asjfmil f. and Ini.iimimui.s Tifl^ . . 4Lki,227 

■ Coal ■: 42tkl4)9, 

■ Mi.nt:.;r.al vraters .. . . ... 4U6.691' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

■■ Soda. . ■ .'Am ' d /•■■■■■ 250'000: A koA; 

■■'Salt ,.'-. ■ ■ .■ • ■ , . . . :.' ';14lk5BSk5'k:;k:.;,;- 

Urlier miuci-al urnfliiids . . , 2.10:2/788 


•' ^ - Total (not iucUwImg many miuor products) $1 3*8,301 , 1 62 
or over $ 52,0005000 in exccs.s of tlu3 greatest annual gold output. 

. iu '1875 these prodiiGts, exo<?}d grain, hay, and wr>ol, were 
tpraotloally rdl^ a, mi the State led only iu gold and rdioe-p. Wheat 
' pro'diiotioix has iuereased ..little ■ siueo ISSO, barley has about 
doubled, hay nearly trebled, sheep have declined over 50 per 
omitlj as lands hav'-o become more valuable uiuler divcrsiiii'd 
farming. The largest single iidhumce- of recent gixwtli has k^eii 
8f 2/M;fpO(wereiy ^400' /praugedreosf : all ^ 

- «tnit to Trojn the Bcpaitmeut of Agriculture, and from 

;''th0s $Wo trees the modern industry 'Im s-prung, iMillious <d’ 


orange; lia,;,! (i(ino far tn«>rc for the 
Siaie iiuiu void or otlier mining 


even on mnway iocomoiires. The toiai 
.tu Ibr 1899 xvas k/v /A 

,. ■ 815,336,031:. c-'':': '// 

J/U, '0,534 

' . ' - . . 2 j- 6 ' 60 '. 7,93 

1.405AM5' 

. ... . ■■ ;],139,-S62::',..;:,A'/7 

c-ment . . . 523,760 

. . . . ■ . , ■. ■ . , 504-,0'l2 .A.k'/ k;; 

duoms rw-l^ . . 4Lki,227 

. ■ . A*'. ■ 42tk14)9/^;,5■A7.;■ 

4 (.t 6 .G 01 
256, (KfO 

. . V - 14lk5BSk^'k:' ■k.r,■ 

ll^.;U . . . 2 Alu:2/738 


tl , , 829, 313,. 460 

craged from ililct-n to sixtwrE 


Gold production siiu'L' 1;U5 lias awrigtii from ilibtm ru isiruff-E 

millions a year. The total miuerai out])iil k now about 37 > per . , 

, cent, ■gi/nitcr than it 'was iu 1875. ■ \. ^ ' ■' 3k4./kA A/ko/® 

Jiihih r Fcidinis , — Cabroiuia is one of the icafliiig In 

lumber ]ti‘oducl.% Its seipmu, redxxooJ, pine, mud hr'’ibi.v.'m..s uue. . 

the dornvsi in ''Gnercliaunhk lintdicr’' iu the wmrid. The red- 
woods cowr alfout 2060 .-tpic.re miles, Tltcro, Is no%v a strong ■ ' ’ k-A_ i 

muvemi. 2 ii iu favour of preserving the redwwul fore^fs {HuI tlm ' ■ 

groves of Big Tivcs (Aea/iAoV, k Bill tu 'imrAhase. ‘.g 

; and protect <me t)f tin.' largcsi, and tiolde.d, reduujoil Oiat i 4 / 

of tin' Big Bmin, has Incttme ii Slate law. The meuge ♦ A 

j lui;i.d:)er' ■ but - ,rs as;, : .hjjlow A: V'. -f , ::27 2,283, 900:(:'Aih|./|5/M5A/|| A/ 

1 ycllo\v]6m 5 2ll,115,u0b do. ; sugar pine, r)<),7'3k060 do. ; .sptucA ^ 

I 21 ,063,(.)OU do. ; hr, 26,508,000 du. ; I’i'dar, 4, 8 ’"2, 050 do, ; with a 
I tutal value of 81 1,537,600. ' ^ ■ 

Trmi^jwrtai'ioji . — Tlie njih'.agc of railroads was (1900) 5532 .'VAyy'^'kA 
miles; ten times as great as iu 1376, TliB is pnidi cully 'all lu / /" • 
tlio hands of the Boiilhuii lAcitie, railway (eomrolled ’'by the. / > " 

Qnioii Paeiiic) and the Atxdiison, Topelni, and HuTshs, Im railwajjA A-''.' • l'/' 
eahlr hu^ving 'HhnaeDhtiiitndaH dy BtemMCf 
■ ' long, ' m.a.rrow' ' Stiitc) is. ■ traYeiyed' 'lon.gi'tii-diual’|y 
lines (three rumdiig from L<kS Angehs to Han Fihu'^isco, alumt 

counties. There arc also many lines of stea.niship'-u 11m prni.ci]>al^ " A’ • ' ■ - 

^ ■|¥h:fc';4s^;Ban TTajidAof' 

■ySah' Bedros (Mtilliliil® 
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Porluips tlie iiiqsi; important feingle development been the rise 
oi' iji'eat ?diipyaixk. Tlie Oreijon and several oilier tirst- class 
' vessels. for the U.'S. nav 3 r iverc bail r in San Francisco, California 
ivas in 1900 the leadin-i*' >Stete in, the prodnetion of beet sugar ; 
it had iuYested in this ]fmmiiih,ctiiro as against 

’ $20,958,519 for the whole U.S., and yielded a little over one-half 
the total U.kS, prodiiot. 

Mna-nces.—ln 1900 the assessed Yaluation of real estate wvas 
$009,905,988; of improYcmenta, $272,147,321; of personal pro- 
perty, $184,880,015. Tlie total assessed vahiation had more thiiii 
: doubled in years. In 1880 it ivas $584,578,036, and in 

1900 it was $3 ,‘21S, 292, 457. In 1901 it was $1, 241,705, 803. The 
returns from agricnlture bj” the census of 1890 were $72 per caput.^ 
T3ic i8tato 1ms a nominar bonded debt of xibout two and a half 
millions, hut owns tlie bonds. The total of county indebted- 
ness was in 1901 $3,333,233. The total receipts in 1900 ’VYere 
' $11,148,204 ; total disbursements, $9,518,608. 

Banhing. — The banks on 31st August 1898 were as follows 


Banks. 

No. 

Capital paid np. 

Resources. 

Katioiuil' • 

34 

$10,825,000. 

1.60,660,651 

CoiniiierGial , 

172 

31,139/300 

125,354,783 

Savings . 

55 , 

7,941,930 

52,123,716 


23 

964,026 

2,753,385 

Totfil . 

284 

$50,870,256 

$230,892,535 


Oil 


California has the lai'gest savings bank deposits per caput. 

r depositor. 


ipgcp 

mmim 


3 Isfc Deuember 1898 thoro 'ivere iii California $637. 7 5 per i _ 
as against $392.13 for the U.S., and $507.29 for Rhode Island, the 
. next highest State. The California depositors numhered 209,908, 
or nearly one in every seven of the entire population, Chinese 
vvnd Indians included! Tiie State was exceeded in 1890 only 
' by Massachusetts and Rhode Island in assessed %hilnatipn per 

Folitical, — State politics have improved with the new immi- 
gration. A symptom ju-obably of political liealth is tlie peculiar 
indepcndenca of Californian voters. In State elections since 
tlio Civil War, California w'cnt Democratie in 1867, 1875, 1882, 
1886 (.Democratic Governor and Kepublican Lieut. -Governor, wdio 
'became Oovtumor his superior’s death), and 1894. It went 
Republican in 1871, 1879, 1890, and 1898. The leading features 
; of legislation since 1876 have been tlie struggle for exclusion of 
the Chinese,, Anti-D6bris/’ and irrigation laws, auE an elaborate 


systeni for the inspection and fiirnigatioii of fruit-trees, andjthe 
■ importation of prech ' 


iBBli 


iili 


clatory ins(3cts to destroy ^‘ insect pests/’ The 
AiUi-Glmicse agitation, though finally national in its scope, was 
initiated and ehielly carried on in California, as a majority of the 
, Crdnesc In the United States were in this one State, In 1879 
' ; Oallfornia voted against fm-ther immigration of .Mongolians by 
• 154,638 to 883. Kxchision has not been an unmixed blessing ; 

but the conviction pi-evailed that a very largo element of popnla- 
.'/tiori, non-citiJ^euand iion-assimikble, sending most of its earning.^ 

, ' out of the country, living meanly at best, and practically witlioiit 
wives, cliildrou, or Iiomus, was socially and econonuCallyla mcnjK'.c 
That far outweighed the uiKloubted cmivonieiice of cheaper (and 
■ ' frfcciuently moiui trustworthy) menial labour than the native 
population aiforded. Tim exclusion was a serious factor in 
making the huge single-crop ranches ii!i])rolhable, and in leading 


: ;;I;iOcad Option laws are in force, .and a oon- 

, _ ,, , . , ^ ^ . of the towns and smaller cities, particularly 

t ‘4!* ® 1 1 4 the aouthcru |)art of the State, adopt prohibition.^’ In most 


iisliS^iWSis^iSSf 


is sterile, some portions of tke peninsula have natunil 
prodnetB of value, principally oj'cliil or Spanisli moss, used 
for dyeing purposes. Heneqnen is also found in the' 
interior and lienip in the north. Sugar-cane and tropical 
fruits are successfully cultivated in the liuiuid interior, as. 
are also, to a limited extent, cereals, cotton, tidjaceo,^'^ 



The principal iniiieral products ai*e gold, silver, copper. 


lead, gypsum, and coal There are no manufactures of 
any iiuportance. The territory is divided into two districts 
the Northern (pop. 7452) and the Southern (pop. 34,791). 
The capital of the former is La Paz(4737 inhahitants), and 
of the .latter Ensenada de Todos Santos (1259 mhahitanis). 
The principal towns are Santa Rosalia, Santiago, San 
Antonio, and San Jose, 


’g a police burgh of Pertlisliire, Scotland, 
situated on the river Teitli, and on the Caledonian rail- 
way, 15| miles R^.W. of Stirling. There are Established, 
United Free, and : Episcopalian churches. The towui 
ow^es its prosperity to its proxiinity to the Trossachs, 
and its general importance as a tourist centre, the sni> 
imm.ding country being renowuied for the beauty of its 
lake, river, mountain, and Avoodland scenery. Within 
2 miles to the N.E. are the Falls of Bracklinn. It possesses 
several large hotels and a Iiydropathie, and within recent 
years many villa residences have been erected. The 
populatioii of the police burgh ill 1891 was 153S, and in 
i901 it w'as 1458. ByAvay of the Pass of Leny, wdiich 
begins or ends here, Callander practically forms the gate 
of the Highlands.” From here, too, the ascent of Ben 
Ledi is comm only made. 

Callao^ a coast department of central Peru, a littoral 
province, einbraeing only the city of Callao, A^dth a popii- 
.lation (1898) of 48,118. The port of Callao is the most 
important in Peru. In 1895 there e.iitered 1376 merchant 
vessels, Avith a total tonnage of 563,160 tons; in 1896, 
1485 vessels of 604,257 tons; and in 1898, 1255 of 
591,685 tons, of Avhich 201 Avere British, with a tonnage 
of 293,342 tons. In 1895 the receipts of the Callao 
Custom House were ^211,763. 

Calniarp a ; seaport towm of S^veden, on the E. coast, 
184 miles by rail N.E. from Malino, via Alfvesta on the 
Malino-Stockholui railway. The industries embrace steam 
flour-mills, tobacco and match factories, and shipbuilding 
yards. There is an export trade in timber (^157, 160 
in 1898), bats, and matches ; and import trade in cereals 
and flour (£100,000 to £200,000 a year), cofl:ee, coal, 
manure, hides, petroleum, iisli, to])acco, and sugar ; the 
total exports amounting to £184,750 in 1898, and the 
total imports to £293,600. The harbour, which in 1899- 
1900 was deepened to admit vessels drawing 19 feet, is 
cleared by some 900 vessels of 180,000 tons annually.' 
Population (1880), 10,903.; (1898), 12,582, 

©a.ln0| .municipal borough and railway station, in the 
Chippenham parliamentary division (since 1885) of Wilt- 
shire, England, 18 miles E. by F. of Bath. A hospital 
for infectious diseases has been erected and a public recrea- 
tion ground; opened. Area of borough (extended in 1889)^ 
356 acres; population dn this in 1901, 3456. In 1889 
the borough was constituted as the separate civil parish of- 
Caine Within, the remainder of the ancient parish being 
called Caine Without. ' ' . ^,4- a. 
















' Oa.!orilinetl*y signifies the measurement of ^ 
titles of heat, and must be distinguished from thormometry, 


' which signifies the measurement of 
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tlio difiorent elleclE of lieat ob luatorio,] sabstaBce,-^. U'iso ! 
most iiiij>03‘taiit of tliose clfcct;:5 a-rcj (a) rlso cE’ ti‘Eipcra;ti.io.‘j 
(//) oliange of statCj (c) traEsfoiioaliois of eneigy. 

^ 1. lie rise of toroperatnre of a heat h 

imparted to it, foiuid to l^c in genonil nearly prciportioiiaL 
to tlie Cjiiantity of Jieat added. Idie fhennal ea^paeit^ of a 
})ody is iiieasiired Iry tlio quantity of heat TC(|iiired to raise its 
teriiperaturo one <legree, and is necessarily proporiioiial to 
the mass of tlio body for Inydies of the same sn]>staiice under 
similar cmiditions. 11 le ,y)t.t.ujh hail of a substance is soixav 
, limes defined as tlie tlicrnad capacity of nnit ;mass, but inoie 
often as tlxe ratio of tlie tlieuanai capacity of unit mass of 
tlie sidostaiiee tliat of unit mass of water at some 
standard teinj>erature. Tlie two detiuiiions are identical, 
jtrovided that the thermal ca|.)acity of unit mass of water, 
at a stamlard te.mperatiire, is taken as Ibe unit of heat. 
But the specific heat of water is often slated in terms of 
otlier units. In any case, it is necessary to siEH'ify the 
. 0 tempei’aturc, and soiiietinios also the pressure, since the 

s})ceific heat of a siibstaiice generally dcjierids to some 
extent on the external conditions. Tlie nietliods of 
’■; ’ ’■ measurement, founded on rise of teni}>eratui’e, may lie 

> classed as iherinontcirlc w/eMod.s*, since tln.y de]>cnd on the 

observation of change of tem]>erature with a tliermomotor. 
The most familiar of these are the method of niixtiu‘e and 
i; the method of cooling. 

§ 2. The Method of Mixture consiyts in imparting the quantity 
of heat to be measured to a kiufwn ma.^s of water, or soiiie other 
standard substance, eonlaiiied in a vessel or f;a]orhnoter of known 
thermal eapaeiiy, and in oliserving tlie rise of temperature pro- 
duced, from 'which data tlic qiiainity of lioat may ho found as 
explained in all ehuneiitary text-hooks, Tlii.s noUliod is tJie most 
; ’ ' . generally convenient and most reaflily ap]'tUeable of calorimctru; 

■ methods, hut it is not always the most aoeurate, for various 

reasons. Some ineit is generally lost in tranyferring tiic lioaLod 
. body to the calorimeter; this loss may lie miuimiKed hy peiTurm- 

hi-'i... ing the trai)sfercn{.te raju’dly , but; it cannot lie accurately caicula.tt‘d 

or eiiminated. Some iicat is lost when the c.'iIoiMmijtr'r is raised 
above the teniperatnrc of i(s enelosure, and hcfoiv llui fmal 
temperafcur(‘^ is re.‘je}ied. lliis can he roughly estimated ]»y 
observing the rate, of diange uf bmqH raturc hetbri* and after the 
experiment, and iissuniing iliai the loss of 'leal is directly pro- 
' . }‘ortiona} tu tlm duration of the expeihnt-nt and to 1 lu' avm’age 

, excess of temperatufe. It cun ]>c njininii;^(>d by inaking the, 

mixing as ra]dd as possible, and by using a IcJUiy* cahupiiet*'}', .-o 
lliat the excess of ttunpcratiu# is alu 13 ^’nall. IJic hitler 
, •, ' method was generally adopted by loiile, hnit the rise oj' tern p«jra- 

tiire is tlimi dillimilt to men sure with accuracy, since, it is 
, , necessarily reduced in nearly the same pro[s)rtioii as the correi*” 

■/ ■ ’ tion. Tliere is, however, the advantage that the eorrecUiUi is 

rendered much less uncertain hy riiis procedure, since tJie assimip- 
tion that the loss of heat is ])ro]>ortioniil to tlie ttunpcralure- 
excess is only true for .small dilibrence,s of t«nnperature. Rumibrd 
proposed to eliminate this coiTcction by starting with the initial 
' - temperature of the caloriimdcr a.s much bejo'w tliar, of its enclosure 

'' as tlie iinal temperature vras expeided 'to he above the same limih 

This method has been very genrrally u^eommemh'd, hut it is 
' -■ f ' really bad, because, although it dimhiishiu^ the absolute magni- 
: „ tnde of the corroction, it greatly increase.^ the iineeiiainiy oi'it, 

and therofore the. probable error of the result. Tlie coeilldent of 
.,d.' pg; T' heating of a calorimeter when it is below Tim temperature of its 
‘1 ' ' ' suiTouudiiigs is seldom, if over, the same as the. coeiliciciil. of 

cooling at the higher temperature, sinci. the convection curnmts, 

. ,y J whhdi do roost of the heating or cooling, are rarely sy none tri cal 

P_ . ill the two casefci, and moreover, the duration of the t-wo stages i.s 

i^eldom the same. In any ease, it is derivable to diminish the 
, - ' e . . loss of heat as much as possible by polisliing the exterior of the 

V, ^ r - calorimeter to (Inninbih radiation, and^ by .suspmiding it by non** 

’ \ -b condueling supports, indde a polished cas» , to protect it from 
, ' . ^ draughts. It is also very importunt to keep tl;c surrminding 

f , conditions as constant as possible throughout the oxperiinoiit. 

^ y/' '' ■ Thk luay ba secured by uf-ung a largo water-bath to snri'ound the 

‘f 'PT "i .apipara-tos, hut in experiments of long duration it is necessary 
'' ' , to *Use an acoiira to temperature reguktor. The method of lag- 

> V the calorimeter with cotton-wooh or other no ri-condnctors, 

-I " ^Idcrably, hut a.enderj^ it very uncertain and yarkblo, and should 

Thc ' 1^^ '' cohdiictprs' tuku^^ 


tcro of the cnlorimctcv n:t> the 'nsomciit. A more serious ohjoctlpn 
'toddiy-p3o:vof;kgghigtbfdhi's;:k:jhclyi|',Tlm:ri:vdig©yoi 
moLsuu‘ 0 . The least ires.cc of damp in tho lagging, or fd mois'Lure 
coiidenscil ott the surface of ilic caiurimoior, may jirmlueo sericjusi 
lo'"‘s of lic.it by era poral ion. Tld.s is another ohjeciion to Ht;m- 
lord’s method of cooling iim calorimoter holov’ the suiTOundiag 
tenqic.raturc heforo starting. Among minor didiculties of 'ilie 
nndhod may ho iniuitioijcd tlic uncerbsinty of ilio tlurnuul 
ca})iicity of lh.c {■•.aloriinctor mid stirrer, and of' tJm immersed por- 
tion of iho tbcrinomtd<'r. Tliis is generally o.alc.ulatcd hy a.^sundng 
Vidue.s fur the Kpeciiio finals of the inaierials ohlaimMl hy 
ment iFciwt'cii lUtfO. and Xu ft 8im;oflie ;‘>pce,iiiu Jicais of most 
nn'ials increase rapidly vith jasc ttf teni]>eraiiirf', Ihe va-hxe.s so 
oht.aiiied are gpmer.ally f<Hi Jjigdi. It is lass t, to m.ake this correc- 
tion as small as jios.sihin by n>iiig a large ca.lorinuder, so that tlio 
•mass of Vi.atd’ is l.ij-gt, in pio|ior?ioii [o that ofrin tab Aiialogouis 
diliieii.lti(*s arise in ilic aqiplicntioii of other caloriinetn'o methods. 

TJk*. accuracy of the work in each eaF-,c <Irpen(is {U'incipally on the' 

.skill and ingenuity of the expcriiui-nl alist in devising methods of 
eliminating the various .suni'(;es of error. 

§ 3. Method of Cooling . — A coimiion exa,niple of this method 
is the determlnaiion of the speoiiic he.’it of nlhiiiid by hlling a 
small calorimeter with, the liquid, raising it to a convenient 
temperature, and then setting it to co(.)l''iu an enclosure at a 
steady teni]>eratnre, and observing the lime biken to fall through 
a given iviiigo when the condili ons liavo become fairly steady. Tiie 
same calorimeter is afterwards illled xviih a kuovv’n liquid, such 
as 'water, and the time of cooling is oljservcd ihrongli the i,?ame 
range of temperature, in the same enelosure, under tlie .same 
coiiditioms, Tlie ratio of the tinie.s of cooling is equal to the 
ra-tio of the thermal capacities of tlm calorimeter and its contents 
in tlie two ca.sn.s. The advaniago of tlie method is tliat thero is 
no trainsferenee or niixtiiB^ ; tlie defect is ttiat tiie wlmic mea,snrt> 
merit (bqieiids on tlio a.ssumptiou that the rate of loss of heat is 
the s.’irae in the two cases, ami that any variation in tlie con- 
ditions, or 'uneertainty in the rate of loss, proiluces its foil ei'leet 
in the result, whereas in the previous ease it would only atfect a 
small correetion. Other sources of unc(:rtainty are, that the rrito 
of loss of heat generally depmids tu .some extent on the rale of 
fall of temperatui’c, aial that it is dillieult to take maturate 
olwervations on a raqu'dly falling tlierniometer. As tlio method 
is nsuidly practised, tin; calorimeter i.s made very small, and the 
.surhice is luglily polLslied to diminish raiiiaiiun. it Is better to 
n.'e a fairly i.ai’ge e.doriineter to duniinl^h the rate ofciKjling and 
tile nnoertainly of lln*, eerii'etinn for the water cquiwiJent. The 
smiaee uf the c;!,lorimeter ami ilie enclosure .should he perma- 
nently hjackcued eo as to im j'car.c. the loxs of lie, it by radiau'on ag 
mmdi as jKo-^slbhi a,si‘ump.ared with the losse.s hy eimvcclion and vmn- 
duetionawltifhaiv ler.s regular. For a<-cn j'ej.o vvork iids esse, nliaJ that 
tin' Ufiiiid i.u ilie i.‘aloriinel.er slioiild be. continuou.sly si irred, and 
fdiio in the cnelosuve, the lid of whiejj lumd lie waft'r-jactketrd, 
and ki'-pl a,t tlie same str.jdy tern p'-ras arc as the side.s. When all 
tliese preeaiuioiiri arc taken, the method loses most of the Khn** 
plieity wliicli is it.s chief advantage. Ir. cannot bo sat lafuetorily ■ 

:j]qtlied to the cuec ctf ^olids or ]?uwdors, and is jumdi less generally 
useful tlian the luetlmd of mixinre. " , ' ' 

§ 4, Method {f Fiisioii„~-~T}ui met hods deperKliiig on eliangt of 
stale are 'Lheoretif.'ally the simplest, since they d.o not rleC'C.s^arily 
IiJvolvH any ndVri neo to thermometry, and Ihc corrections for 
external loss of heat and for the thermal eapaciry of the eon* ■ f’ 

tinning vessel ran he completely {'h'minated. Thi^y neTertlndosi? ” . * 

pre.MUit jmculiar diiiicuiiie.s and limitatiuiis, which render their ' ■ ' , 

jiractieal application moi'c troublesome ami more micevUiin than ^ v 

is iisiuliy .sujtpi-^hcd. They dipond on dm cxperimenial fact rhafc 
the quantity of heat required to ]»i<duro n given dtangij of f-7atPv ^ . 
h-’p/., to convert one gramme of ice at 0'’O. into \watcr at irC., or . . d p ' , 

nuc grainnie of water at lOh” 0. into F>ieam at 100'*" 0.) is jiiway.s the f 

same, and that there need he no change of tcjiiperature dliring 
the pruc'css. The diilieuities ariHc in connexion wirh 11 m deter- g 

mhialion of tlm quantities of ice mcEed or steam coiiden^ed, and , " / V. 
ill nieasui’ing the latent heat of furtioii or vaporixatiou in teams of *; ^ y ; 

other units for the ouinparismi oi' observations. Tlie earlier forms' " -x' ' ' 

of ice-calorlrueter, those of Black, and cjf Laplace aivl Lavoisier, ' 'p 
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melted i.s aneasHred by ohseawiii^ tho dliiiimitlon of v.qliiifuu, but 
the snccessfiil emfiloynient of thk iustrUmcist requires cukmLkrp-f 
able skill in mauipukiioii. Tim ••^healh of Ice stirrornidiiig th# ’ 
bulb must be sidhokntly continuous to prmum.i cscape 'pf 'hcaipf 
but it most not be so solid as to produce rfsk olAHtrhiUi -,'The . 
;i4eal.hohdlt|enis''d|iieiil| Id kbehpf 
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' ■' ■ oppaTatua ]m-v unit of hent added. This can be detcnidiied Ity a 

direct calibration, in^eriing t) Icuovvu quantity of water at. a 
laiowii ti-iupentnirc, atid olj'.<naing ’liio contractio?}, or weigLing 
tiio ntcivnrv drawn iiuo lliu a]t}).inii its. In order to be. inde-' 
-i.eudciit of tile afcnracy of tiie ilicnumnetcr oinpJoyed fur 
' .• ob.sorving iiic initial tcia]^Q 2 'atnre oi tlin water ijitrodiici-il, it 

IniA b(Mni'u.sua] to employ we, ter at 'HKfC., ailopiing as unit of 
boat tbe “■ iiiuan calorie,’' wliicdi is oiie-iuindrGdth part olAlie boat 
given Uji by one gi'.'imine of water in cooling iroin 100® to 0 C. 

• The weiglit of nn-Teiiry con‘r;S]>onding to tbe mean calorie bas 

Ijcmi detonnined wil li emto d era ble care Iwa iiiimber of observers 
well skilled in tiie nse of the iiisiriinierit. Tbe lolloiviiig arc some 
of tlicir results Bunsen, 15*41 ingnu; Yelten, 15*47 mgm. ; 
Zdav.vski, ].V5r mgiu. ; Suuib, 15 *26 iiigm. Tlio explaination 
' . tiiesc discro}.aiicies'’du tlio nnulainciital constant is. not^ at all 

■ a ' :, clear, but tli(.‘y niav be taken as an illiistautioii of tliepdiiiicidties 

of manipulation attending the use of tbis instrnnient, to wliieb 
reference lias already lieeii made. It is not possible to deduce a 
more satisi'atdory \-a1iic from tlid latent lieat and tbe clmnge of 
: density, because tlieso constauts are very dxlliciilt to determine. 

■ ' ■ b following are some of the values deduced by welbknown 

experiiuentalLsts for the latent lieat of iiision :~Ecgnardt, 7l)'0i> 
to 7b *21 calurios, conveted by Person to 79*43; PtTsoii, 79*99 
; calorics ; Hess, 80*34 calorics : Bniison, 80*025 ealoric.s. liegnaiilt, 

PeTKoTi, and Hess eniplo.ved tbe method of inixture, wdiicli i.s 
probably tbe most accurate for the purpose. Person and lless 
' ■ avoided llic error of water slicking to the ico by using dry ice at 

various teinpcmtnres below 0“C., ami determining the specibc 
beat of ico as well as tbe latent heat of fusion. Tbe.se ilisere- 
, . . pauoies might, no doubt, lie partly ex])laine,d by diHereiices in tln^ 

^ units employed, wbic.li are soiiiewluit uneertoin, as the H]ie(dlie 

' *- ■ beat of water cbaiigos rapidly in the mvlghbourliood of (PC. ; but 

*’ ' ■ nuking all due aHowaiice tbr it remains evident tluit the 

m 'ibod of ice-ealorimetry, in s]dte of its tbcorotical smipUcity, 

’ jtresents grave diliiciilties in its practical jqrpUcatioii. 

8 5. Thu Mclkod of Condi' uBatu^ it was tlr'-c saiccesHfulIy a]i]>licd 
by July in the conslnmtion of bis steam calorimeter, a full deseri]<- 
• ” iion of which w*ilL be found in several recent; tiO\t-book.s. Tlu^ 

boly to ]u‘. Lcstetl is ])laccd in a special s.eale-pan, suspc.ndc'd by ii 
. 9. fine* wire from tlm ai*m of a balance inside an enclosure Vviiitdi con 

, ' . bo Idled with steam at ahijos]>bonc ])rcssuru. The Temperataro 

of the euclo.suve is carirfidly observed U'fore admitting steam. 
The weight of steam coiidciised on tlio body gives a meams of cal- 
. ■ culating the ([luiiility of lieat required to raise it from tbe 

aiuio.sj/beric tcniperature up to HUJ" B. in terms of tbe latent 
iieat of viqmriKation of steam at 100® G. There can be no appreci- 
able g.ain or lo^s of boat by radiatiuu, if tbe admission of the 
stoaiu is siiilicieid ly ratid, 'since the walls of the cnc]o.sure arc 
maintained, at 100“ G., very nearly. The Thermal capacity of the 
Koaic-paii, &.C., can be (Udurmined by a sojiarate experiment, or, 
still bettor, ediminated by the diifercntial method of counter- 
' ' ' poiHjig with an exactly similar arraugenamt on Urn olbcr arm of 

the balance. The nietbud requires v(r}MbdiciUo wc'iglung, a?, one 
c dm io corresponds Pj Ions than two nulligranaiirs of steam cou- 
' donsod ; bui tbe sneuesHful apjdioatiun of the metliotl to tlu' very 

' ' ■ diiliciilt problom of measuring tbo s]K‘ciiie beat of a gas at constant 

■' .r ^ volume, shows that these ami otlaa- dbliuiiltios liaxc hecn very 

’ . skilfnlly overcome. T.bc a|>pllcalion of tbe method appears to be 

-p-’.' . ])raidically limited to tbe nieasureiiienta of ^[Mn'iiic beat betwoen 

5, ' ' , the atmospljoric temperature and 100“ G. The results dc]vend on 

the value assumed for tbe iateiit beat cd’ steaiii, which July takes 
e ' T' , as ffOO*/ calorie’, iullowung Kcgnaiilt. July lias himself detcr- 

niined tbe mean speciiic licat of w'ater beiuucn 12® and 100' 0. 
by this luctlMd, in terms of the. bilmit beat ttf steam as above 
,b i ^ given, and Imib’ the result Assuming that the mean 

■' \ S]iecihc beat of xvater between 12'’ ami lOU® is really 1*0011 in 

to' 'to . . terms of the calorie at ITPO, (see table bedow’), the value of tho 

latent inaat of steam at 100® G., as determimd by July, would be 
p T ‘'“p : 510*2 in terms of tho same iinit. The calorie eiiiployed by 
‘ . i ' licgnaulfc is to some extent uiicertahi, but the dilTcTenco is hardly 

, ■ beyond the ppxbable errur.s of experiment, since it ap[>enrs jroin 
, . . 1 - the results uf recent experiments that Eeg^naiilt made, an error 
-hikler; ihchls^ 

" f -I ‘Tsxitof at 109“ G. 

to— ' b< > 9 % Ch filcthods, —The tim’d general method of 
« to - cjuloriinetry, tlpit based on tlie transformation of somo 

V ' to ’ : bthor kind of energy into the fown of beat, rests on tho 
to to to > .geneml iprmciiplo of the conserTation of energy, and on the 
' '' , p' ' 1 ^ fact that all other foinns of energy are readily 

ibmiilotcly convertible into the form of heat. It is 
: ’■ 7 therefore .often possible > to measure quantities of heat in- 




of.' being fre<]umitly the most accnrat<‘ in pvacHeal ajipliea- 
tion, since energy CcHi be more aeciirately measured in 
other forms tlian in that of heat. Tho two most im- . ' 

. jiorlani varietie.s cf tlio motljotl are (o’) rneelianicul, and (/d 
electrii’al. Tbe.-e motliods have reached their highest 
devoliipmcnt in runnexion \YiTli tlie delernunatioii of tlie 
ineelninical cTjnivaler.it of heat, but tliey may be apjJicil 
with great adviuilage in connexion w*irh otdier probltmi.s, 
sricli a.s the measurement of the variation of specific jieat. 
or of latent lieats of f usion or virpoi'izatioii. 

§ 7. Meehamcal Jfquivaleirt of Ilectt, ■— TT.io idinusi? 

^ ^ inecl.iaiiical et jiii valent of lieat is somewdiat xagi i e, 1 ait ] las 
been sanctioned by long usage. It is generally cmjiloyed to 
denote tlie nuniber of iiiiits of inec]m.nical work oi' energy 
wlrieln wlien coinpletely xfonvei-ted into heat without loss, 
wvoiild be required to pirodiice one heat unit. The nuineito 
eai valiio of the meclianica! e(.[uiYalorit ueeessarily dejionds ^ 4 

o. n the particular units of heat and work emp]o}X‘d in tlie 
comparison. The Britisli engineer qtrefers to state results 

in teinns of foot-pounds of *work in any convenient ]tatit2.i<le • ’ 

])cr pound- degree -Fahrenheit of heat. The Continental 
engineer prefers kilogrannuetrea per kilogramme-degree- 
cuutigrade. For sclentitie use tho CKi.S. system of ex- 

p. res:siori in. ergs pm’ gramnio - degT*ce - Centigra,de, or 

^toxilorie," Is Die most apprcqniate, as being inde] lendo-ui > 

of tlie value C)f gravity. A ino]*e eoiiveuiuJil unit of wmrk 

or energy, in j_u’ai*tiee, on account of the smailjiess of llic ■ 

cu’g, is the J(ndt\ w’hich is equal to 10' ergs, or one arCt- 

Htxoitd of electrica.1 energy. On accoimt of its ]>ractical . ' 

conveniouce, a,nd its dose relation to tlu', inieriiational 

eb'clrical units, llie fnMfh ba.s bieu recouunnaled by tlse 

Ih'itish Ass()ciuti<ai bn* adr>piion as the a])Solute null of - ; 

heat. IM he!.- convenient ]>raetieal iniits of tlie same kind ■ ■ 

•would be tiie n'otidiunr, 7>0OU Joules, whicb is of the same ' " , 

order of .inaguitude as the kilo-calm-ie, and tlie Iciloimtt-hotvr^ ■ ' i 

which is the urdinar}’ (.’ommercial ruiit of electrical energy. ' i 

§ S. Joidi ': — Tbe ciirlier w'ork of Joule is luuv ebidly of bbstoi'ic.-il ■ i 

interest, but liLs biter measurenical.s ia 1878, wliieb were under- ' i 

taken on a larger scale, adu]>ting ilirubs metbud of measuring the ' ' , ' 

work exjteiided in. terms of the to'<r(|ue and tlie iinniber of rovo- , ,1 

luiion.--, .'-till j' 0 ,>'-ess sailue ns exporimenlal evidence. In these } 

exja'rimeiits the paddles wei’e rev oh-ed by band at such a speed - to 

as to j/roduce .a constant torque cm tin^. tialorimelcr, wiiich was ' ■ 

sup]>oi‘[ed so us to be iVeo to turn, but was kept at.re.st by the coiqJe • . ; ' ' ■'! 

Tue to a ])air of equal weights 8us]K*iH.buI from tine striug.s passing . - 4 

round tlie cireumierenee of a hori?.outal wheel altaclied to the ' ■ 1 

oalori.uuM;.er. Eacli. exjieriincut lasted about forty ininules, and . ‘ ' 4 

the rise of tenqieratiu’e jtrodueed was .mairly o' 0. The calori- 
mete-r eouiained ad-ioui; 5 kilograTunies of water, .«o that tlic rate of ' _! 

lieat-Bup]ily was about 6 ealorb's per second. Joule’s fiiwl result 
w.i,s772Ti5 fool-pounds at Ilinclie.di.r ]»ej jannnl-degree-Faiireiiheit ' ' 

at a teui'peratarc of 62"' F., but in(li\ idual c.xpiu’iineuis differed by ; 

as much as 1 jier uut. This rctsulL in C.G.S. measure b eqiii- c 

valent to 4*177 joules per caloric at 16*5’ U., ou tbe .scale of < i' 

rloulehs mercury tbermometer. Tlis thermometers were subse- J 

r[uoii'Uy corrected to tiie Paris scale by Sebusier in 1895, which y 'to^ 

had the eifeot of reducing the above tigure to 4*173. Ty'-' I 

§9, Jhncland , — About the simic time Howland {2\oc, yhner. . '■ tof 

Jead. XV. p. 75, ISSO) repeated the exjierimeiit, emjiloyiug tbe to ' . to’;' 

same mcibod, but Ubing a larger calorimeter (about 8400 gramme-') 
and a petroleum motor, so as to obtain a greater rate of heating ■ ' . 

(about S4 calories per second), and to reduce llie importance of the > -p > ; 
nneertaiii correction for external loss of beat. He also jaud . - x ; ■' 

greater attention to Ibo iniportoiiit rpiestiou of thermometry, and ' ’f 4 to 
extonded Ills rLsearcJie.s over a macb wider rangi of tim]»oratui'e, ^ , ’ 

namely 5® to 35® G. His experiments revealed for tlie first time a , • 
diminution in the spcciiic heat of w'aier with rise of temperature 
between 0"^ and 30“ tl, amounting to four parts in 10,000 per F 0.‘ 'to 
His therinometers have been recently compared 1x11:11 a mercixiy,' ; 
tbormometer standarJi.’ijed in Paris, and with a jdatiniim thermo-; > yb 
meter standardized by GriSiths. Tbe result has been to reduce 
the coefficient of diminution of H]»e.cilic heat at 15“ 0. by nearly . , ’ ' ) 

one half, bat the absoliito value at 20® G. is pructicallj unebangedv ’ . •, to 
Thus corrected his values are as folIoiv.s « . ‘ y'., ' y. ' "J: ,4 . 

TempBrature , 10® Ifto 20® 25“’'' 30“ ■ ' ,/'to’ , 

; ; : vto|ppb^|cY|£Li : y :|;f 

These are cxpi'essed in terms' of the hydrogen soak', but the- ^ yto 'totoj 













tliflVre^ifo fro}o^|]M. uitrog-^n s^'*al<; is :.o fiuall ah lo lu- mUnn tla* Hra. iN'VoiutidUs pw irjiiraia ou llio aiidiuBs. so 

HbuIs fd f'xpariiiii'iila] <-sn»r in iliit, pii U cbIut r.tiivlaTvd Jar a,-. iLcr u arc < si is, ]ta.rcly n<.<a4tai.l)Ll ij,..i((]j.,’, v.r*aul In*, af.pur.a- 

liitnsolf ecuisidercd iiiy resiiiLs to ho probah] }; eorrcci; to f,>no part loatcJj eljj]nji;5.1v4 on l.lio Taoirn uf a la.rg»'s nuiuhcr of I rials., so : 

iii hOO, aud that the grcutcst uncertainty lay in die corup;u‘isou of tiuil. xho accuracy of the hnril rcindL vroniij ]*h (U' it .higher urdvr! 

the aoa.lc oi his lucTciuy thorn loinn icr widi ilic air therinojuc.tcr. than might ho inhirred froin a, coinpa.ri.son of K{‘par»io jnnrs <»r 

Iho. subscrjiiCitt coi' roc lion, thongli not c.-.'rricd out .strictly under j trials. Urnut pains iv(;rc, iuJi'cn to di.seiiss and ohminat)^ all .Iho 


so small n.h to l.a; 


the conditions of ilm (yxjMTimont, liios .shown that ihe ordtu: of I rauirw-s of ooirdant cri’tn 


aeen.ra.cy of his work about tlio iniddlo of iho ntugo froni Ifd to 
2y Wf).s at h^'ist 1 in 1000, and prohahdy 1 in 2000, At 00'"* lie 
consiihnvd that, owing to the iuerensing ]mignii.nd.c and ini- 


ch curdd be fon; 


ddia 'lesnlfe^nf 


ecrtainly of the rjuliatrion coiTcetioii, tinu’c 
error in the direction of ni;t.king the e<juiva 


hiic’ light trials with 400 foo t-i uni nds on tlic brake diilVr sligldly 
IVoin tho.st' with OOO foot-pound.s. l.’hi.s might. }<c merely acoi- 
di-i!i;i.l, oi’ it .might iiidicato some cornO.'ani diiierence in the eon- 
; dii.b.*iis n-qulring finuhcr invc.siigation. It -wmihi have boeri 


..mi too great, and ; dcslra.l)]e, if po.-ad]j]r, 


lo iMvc tned 
variatloD in 

hat i mijij s|)i 
exi.a>m.‘r- of 
th<‘ iiniii.alif 


tried Ihe circi-i of a, larger range. (O' 
n in i!K‘ cxju'i’inicnt'd eonditio'iis of 
4 sjaa'd, with a rimv to delect the 
‘c of eon.stant (.-rror.s : lait owing to 
il.alions iiiijH'Jsed ly the use of n 


j I siisinncngajie, aiid the rlitheiiliy of sec 

I steaijy {.'umXit.ionH of rnnniny, this jvroTeri 

t».t he jnjjit.iHsildm Thci^y euti .bininr 

■ ijo\vc\n^r, lli.at tii.re fiiu:ii reKtilt i;v 

lo^iQO. —r-~~ — , — . — — — ... '■; ■ acc u rat.e *ii rent, i i e. toiu n i. iiali oij a f tlie.- ■ v aln e- 

y. La dm of tlie mwninxaloide between O'/and 

mechanical ninl.s. Expressed in joules, 
per cal oil £! the result isn 4‘lS;Eh'. whinh 

> agme.s Tory closely with the value fmrtid by 

% ■ . i Howland . ns the Bicaii over the raniny In'' 

^ ' \ . to 20'" C. Tile value 4 •184 i.s Hid.epend-.- 

mpQo- r.atly confirmed in a I’emarkalde. maiiuer 

rc.,suit.s of the ch.'cirica] method 
described Isolow, vdiicli give 4‘1S5 joiiies 
■ .■■ . ■ ■ fbifthe inimirarrlorie, if :How1aniTs';V# 

^ 1 assumed us tlm starting-pniitt, and taken 

i to Hml--.lS0 Joules lit 2(r C. 

; — . — _ — I -. --— — — ■ .§ 

of tH.e iiitornational elctdrical iirirLslms 
l);y t.lii.s liroL! Ireit 80 accaratelj doter- 

t4ia,ttdio specific lie.at inight go on (brnjdiigO) even jO^C/’ Tie | ijuumI in iiHsolut. iiiwmiirc* ilml IlmyailErd ;i ^iO-y good 





resulls eon.sidercd with reference to Ljjc va 
beat ofw’atc.r ar(.‘ hliovrn in the curve m.'ukei 
^ 10. Jhuj'iiolus and Moorlaj {T'Jn‘l. Trails 


nee to Ljjl! yanatiun oi ilie iquu.ulu* j th.oiurh indireet, method, of deteriiunino; tho nmehanieal 
m'mrve m.'U’ked Ibvwland in I ig;. i . I . . , , j n i i ■ s 


'1^10. JiCf/noIds amd Moorby {T'Jn‘L I’ran^t. 1810, p. f>Sl ) hin'e | 
deteiMuiued the iueeh;nnc;il epnivalrnl; i4' ilie imsin thonmd | 
unit rjctween 0’ and 100' 0., on a very large scale, wiij! a i'Vondf- j 
IscynohLs hydraulic hra];c and a sleion-enginc <4' 100 h.p. This 
b.rake is jiraciiiially a rionlo CJilorimeb'V, in-g'nirmsiy designed to 
ohnni the water iu mieli a manner as lo ilmehoi the gi'oaled' 
]iossible .rc.sistance. The admission of waKw at u' d. to the brake 
was controlled by Ijand in .Hueh a nujum'r a.^ to loop ilm- (./iiUlow 
11 earl ;y at the Ifoiiing-poiid,, the quantiiy of w.alm* in Mm. I.n-ilo: | 
reijiiired to jiroduce a com-dani 1orqn‘.i b'dng n-gulab'd autoni.d’ic- 
ally, Its t.ln^ speed varied, hy a val\ e worked by ihe lifi.iog of tim 
wcdglited lever attaelied to lIic brake. IVith 000 ].)eumls mi a 
four- foot lover at 000 revtduiiojis p-w minnte. tlie rale of 
genr-raLiou of lioat was about 12 kihi-calurle*-: ]K-r secomk In .spile 
of the large range, of leiirpt-ralnrc*, the correction for external joss 
of heat amounted to only o ]>er cent willi. th.e brake r,n.covere«l, 
and was reduced to le-ss than 2 per cent by lagging. This: is the 


it of in 'at 


I eqnivaJent of imat. .Ihit, qidto n'part fjemu this. nlcidTirad 
I tncthod.s possos.s tlm groutes't vaJiu.i idr caloriumtry, iui, 

I luieoiiiit of the fneiihy and mauiraey ‘d’ rt-gnlathio: aiul 
Ynrasuri'nLt Ilic qiuuitity of brat mihidiod, by an cdcctric 
Ciirivni-, Ti'sC fririismal gynmnMinu of Jicni'. in a Ynetahlic 
wire eunveviiig n cirri'mii e‘-!.n lu'. jimmsuved in vurimiH uays^ 
v.ddcli cnnv.qiund in slightly difibreni. jnel innls. By Olandf-- 
! ]a..'w, and hiy the dennitimi of tMUcrmim." edi cded-.ric ]UX;;sHiire 
j or poiiudinl. We obtain Ih" folheving ahernaMvi* i xpH m 
j ;siuns for tlie rjuanllty of .beat .// in joules g'e.m-‘rH.ted in. a 
I tiino ybsi'eoTidr:i by a, eurrent of bbaniptTO.s ilu'whig i.n'aiv.ive 


out 12 kimccaluiios -jK-r scconin ju spile q|; i‘e.sis;t;Vfiee ./f olmeg the diiVeronco oT potent.uii bot'weeii ' 
p.Tidurc. Mie coiTcciion lor external .loss ri • r • t. eoj m., , 

lo per cent Willi, tire brake uncoverol, volts 


EGT-^:CmT^'mTIM- 


special advantage of working on su .la rgc a scale with so rapid a, nn . ,, -41 ...i i- 4 , j,t . • 

generation of licat. But, for' the same .reason, the rncMiod neees- metioMt conos]aj?idnig to Mio v.}.yii-2S'mm C.^mI iMiA- ■'r-.j.r.-dE-iK.Ei 

saadly presents peouliaT diiUculi ies, wlo’di were not uvereonia miopi.od ly Jtfulo and lay uiosi oi IdiCMNuriy exporiincnta.mHn, , . , . ' ■.,. :'b:''bhbb’ 

without great ]riin.s aiml ingonuity. The princi]>al^ tronkdes are.-a'* Tlio do.fects of tlio curl i.Cu‘ wanrk froai, an oloetncal point of ■' : b ybx;-;. 

irom. dump in ilni^kggdng, vvhkdj lu'cesamted iho rcjeciiun oi view kv nlnefly in tlie diiiicult-y fif jnefm?iidng tl.10 oiiiTent •' ■ b-' B'/ -I 

siw.xuo.1 trials, arid iroin disH(>ivcii air 131 the water, caiising loss oi -,-j o> ih.. yvfwb-o ' 

heat bv the forniation of steam. Next to the radiation loss, the ‘ , .-'Tiihii.im- ri.<..UUu .o-v ^ i... (it. Jnj.wi.o oi h ..;y;d;Vyk' 

most nucertain correction vras that hir conduction of heat along 'ii'miit of liio H'lojn.X' c.u i iccM‘)Ci.u. iiiC'-tlbiitoiutmt. ..Liii.i8C. ■.-y;V>j : ■ 

tlip 4-incli .'•duift. These losses waa* .m fir us jumsibh- chmiiiatod diilknllh^s Imv** boon roiiKiveil by the gri nt mhjuico-i sinct 

]>y combining iho trials in pairs, vith dblcreni lumH on the ji'i ]>artieiiinr bv the Jiitrij-diielioii of aeeiimbx ,v y ■ b'C 

brake, assuming tlmt tiic hcMlTusr would Im* the .s;mu m tee 
b:heE:vy;:3imi':diglH:::trial^ .■bt4ndxim..eeik.ioi 

;|';ahflThebgradhnttTn:1die..sliaBv:aS' ostimatedhVonidhostcinperat y 

•'of tlie bearings, wore the same. The valu^'^s fhrduced in this l^Od, p. hbl), whose work: threw a great deal of .light nii .the'"'- 






only from 77d'64 to 770*40 foot-pounds, or hsn than A per cent. a. given iviiml)<.-x' of standard (dark cedls of tlio 







in 3 un}i u Tmi-Tiner as to m.aintain a eousiant tc3n]icratufc i» the minute), and to i' 
oniiiow, ,and avoid vanation.s iu the boat cn|rici1y oi' the brake, to iircvmii lealurge 
■Since hamj regulation is necessarily discontijiinms, the sptn'd and luent Id fan! Imw 3 
' the b'm 3 X«n'fUure .were constantly varying, so that it was usek-ss^to tif tlie iitpiid n.udt- 
'-'ta|£te’>oadii3g« ,itea,rcr than tlic tenth o? a degree. The iargost varia- rcctim-i h,i<l liecn 


iihii:dcrdhsi}latcf:-thh;(;udi-efyeryh*frclut5fl:ik^|filil( 
fc .leakage ; pf the'; uhttcht.; ;; 

rhi;k;ipV;.3pi;pdi;;tliy-tihhpefpuit;T>f#;(|^fri 
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.giving a rate of lifcat-snpitly about 2 to^6 watts« Tlie water cqui- 
I’altuit of tiio Cidoriiiieter was about 85 gr;i.iniiie.9, ami was deter- 
luiued by varying nui quantity of water iroui 140 to 260 or 280 
grannuns* so tUar tim rjiuil rohults de})eiiJed on a diliereiieo in tlie 
Wi-iglib of water of 1 20 to 1 10 grunnut'.s. iiie range of tiunperature 
iu cacii expeiijiieiit was 14'^ to 20'’ 0. Tbe rate of rise was observed 
with a niorcury tliennonietta* Btaiidardiy.ed by ooniparisoii with a 
platiiiiim tlicrnioiiicler under tin* eoudiliuu^ ol the experiment. 
Tlie time of jnssiiig eaeb diei.sion was reeordo.d on aii electric 
ehronograpli. The duration of an exjicriimnit vaiied fi'om about 
dO to 70 minutes. S]>ecial observaitious were moAlc to deternune 
too con’oetions for tlie lieat supplied by stirring, ami that lost 
l.ty radiation, (?acii of whieli amounted to about 10 per cent, of 
1:1 h 3 lieat-sii]»ply. The calorimeter was gilded, naid coiiipletcly 
surronmied liys. niiicel -plated steel enclosure, forming the bulb 
of a nici'cury thcrino-regulator, iumiersed in a large- water-batli, 
imiiutained at a constant tem}>eraturo. In spile ol. the large 
corrections the results were extremely eoiisisteiit, and the value 
of tlie temperaturo-cociiieieiit of the diinimitioii of the specilic 
heat of watiir, deduced from tlie observed vmiatioii in the rate of 


rise at different points o.f the range 15° to 25°, agreed with the 

Ltly “ 


value subsequently deduced from Rowland’s experiments over the 
same range, when his tliermometers were reduced totlio same scale. 

: tlpniVrliQ* Utvi.Vrpianl r. I'm- flip nvpT.‘i,<m valnn oftlio nalnT'ie over tins 


r: ■ 


■I 


ilfis 


Griliiths'^tiual result for tlio average value of the calorie over this 
range was 4*192 joules, taking the E.M.lh of the Clark cell at 
15“ 0. to be 1*4842 volts. The dilference from l-lowland’s value, 
4‘iSl, could be explained lyy sup])osing the E.iM.F. of the Chirk 
cells to have in reality Ijoeii 1*4420 volts, or a1.)out 2 millivolts 
less than tlic value Assumed. GrifiitlLs lias since applied the same 
method It) tlie measureiueiit of tbe spocilic heat of aniline, and 
the latent heat of vaporisation of bem':i.:i ]0 and water. 

, 1 18. ScUiL'^kr and — The niclhoil <aupk-yed by Sclmster 

ami Gannon for the determination of the specilic heat of water in 
terms of the iuternational electric units {Phil, Trans. A, 1895, p. 
415) corresponded to the expression MC1\ and dillered in many 
essential details from that of Griihths. The eurrenc through a 
}>latinoid resistance of about 81 ohms iu a ealoriineter containing 
1500 graiuiue-s oi‘ water was regulated so that the potential 
flilicinnce on its terminals was etjual to tlnit of twenty B.O.T. 
Clark cells in series. Tlie duration of an expcviaieiit was about 
ten minutes, and the product of tbc mean current and the time, 
.namely OT, was measured by Die weight of silver deq)osited in a 
g- ' voltameter, wliich Lmiouuied to about 0*56 gramme. The uncer- 

tainty due to the eoiTeetion fur the v ater equivalent was minimizeil 
;; ' b.: , ; by making it small (about 27 grammes) iu comparison with the 
‘ •' •„ water weight. The correction for external loss was reduced by 
b, \ 4 ; employing a small rise of temperature (only 2 •22'’)» and making 

the rate of beat-suiip]}!' relatively iMpid, nearly 24 watts. The 
:A7 ;b; ^ phiiinoid coil was insulated from tlie water by shellac varnish. 

\ The ivin. had a length of 790 cms., and tlie P.l). on its terminals 

( ' ' ; was nearly 80 volts. The lutt of stirring ado])ted vas so slow 

_ , tint tbe iieat generated by it could bo neglected. The result 

' foiiud was 4*191 joules per caloric at 19“ C. This agrees very wi 11 

.. . . with Griifiths oousideriiig the diOleulty of measuring so simill a 

if'k'-kg) . ' ‘ rise of teinperatiu'c as 2“ with a merouiy thermoineti'r,^ Admitting 

'■ lhai the electro-dicmical equivalent of silver iiiercases wdLli the 

b ^ age of the sohition, a fact which has since been discovered, and 

, y" . tkat the E.M.F, of the Clark cell is probably less than 1*4040 

volts (the value assumed ]»y Schuster and Gannon), there is no 
' difilciilty ill reconciling the result ivitli that of Rowland, 

g;;-: r'i'-:-,.;' , V § 'Of^dUndar and Barnes {Brit. Assoc. Reports, 1897 and 1S99) 
' y , \ adojited an entirely different nictliod of eniuriinetry, as well as a 
■ is *! ' I diilercnt method of electrical meusureinciit, A steady current of 


vw ypr/' ; m;; -xne eieemc, enrrenr u tnrougn it, are ineasi 
; ' ’ /)r;’ aecuratoly calilwated potentiometer, in terms of 
? ,4) ‘ a standariR rqsistaiice, If hd0 is the radiation ! 
pr ' have, the equation, 


a' Olaik cell and 
loss in watts .we 


( 2 )- 


elcfd'ric current siinultaneonsljq in such a manner as to secure ' 
ai)proxinifitely the same rkc of teniperatui’o .for two or more 
widely dillVrent values of tln^ flow of liquid, Aii cxamplo taken 
fi’om 'tlie Bled-riciasb, Scqdcinber 1S97, of one of the earliest 
i;xperiments by this method ou the specinc heat of niercuiy will 
make the nudliocl clearer. The flow-tube was about 1 metre long 
and 1 niillim. in diameter, coiled in a sliort s}>iraJ inside the 
vacuirm jacket. The outside of the vacuum jacket was immersed 
ill a water jacket at a steady tein])crature equal to that of the 
inllowing mercury. 


specific Heat of Mercury hy continuous Ehctric Method. 


Flow of I+c. 

Ri.se of + 011 ) 1 ). 

Watts. 

Beat-loss. 

giiu/.-iec. 

<1Q 

EC 

UJ9 

S ' i 5 3 

11 -HM 1 

14*802 

0*055 

4*594: 

12*301 

7*912 

0*085 


Speeitic llpat. 


Per gin. <leg. 
h ‘14780 joules 
1 / *04297 cals. 


yfpT/p. ' ' >•' 'The hd vantage of This method is that all the conditions are 


It is assumed as a first approximation that tlie lieat-ioss is ]ti’o- 
portioniil to the rise of ienrperatiiro dO, iuovided that dO is nearly 
the same in both cases, and that the distribution of temperature 
iu the ap]>aratus is the same for the same rise of tenqjcratiirc 
whatever the How of liquid. The result calculated on these 
assumptions is given in the last column in joules, and also in 
calorics at 20“ C. The heat-loss in this example is large, iicarljr 
4*5 per cent, of the total sujiply, owing to tlie small ilow and flic 
large rise of temperature, hut this corroetion was greath'- reduced 
iu subsoaquent observations on the si>ecilic heat of water by the 
same method. In the case of mercury the liquid itself can bo 
utilized to conduct the eledrie current/ In the case of water or 
otlier liquids it is nece.ssary to employ a platinuiu wire .stretched 
along the tube ns lieatiiig conductor. This introduces additional 
diilicultics of construction, hut does not otherwi.se affect the 
method. The ahsolute value of the sjiecific heat deduced 
necessarily de{)eiid.s ou ike absolute value.s of the electrical 
st.andards employed iu tiie hivestigcatioiu .But for the determina- 
tion of relative values of S]>ecijic lieu Is in teiuiis of a standard 
Ibniid, or of the variations of specilic lieat of a liquid, the method 
depends only on tlie constancy of ilie .skindards, which can bo 
readily and accura-tely tested. The result ibund by t-lii.s iiieth.-d 
for the speeific heat of water at 20'’’ G. wcmld agree with that of 
Rowland witldii iho qirobahlo limilrs of error, if the ohm were 
taken as correct, and the Claak uoll at Hd 0. wa.‘;re sii])posed to 
have an E.M'.E. of 1*4883 volts. These values ap^tear to be 
extremely probable iu the light of re-cejit re.searches, but the more 
inipiorlant ap[dioatiuu of electrical methods to calorinietiy is to ■ 
the relative measurement.s for ivhich it is peculiarly a,da])te(]. 

§ 15. Variiition of Hjucijic llcut of // kk/*.-— The question of the 
variation of the specilic heat of water has .a peculiar interest and 
importance in connexion with the choice of a thermal unit, 
klany of the unct‘rt:.iintie.s in tl).c reduction of older experiments, 
such as those of Regnault, arise from uncertainty in regard to 
the unit in tenus of which they arc ex])reHse.d, which again 
depemds ou the scale of the jiartieuhir thermcmieter employed in 
tlie iiivestigatiou. The first ex])Grimeiiis of any value were those 
of Regna-ult in 1847 on the spec] lie heat of water between IIO^C. 
and 192“ 0, They were conducted on a very largo scale by the 
method of mixture, but showed di.screpaiiGies of the order of 0*5 
percent., and the calculated results .in many cases do not agree 
with the data. This may be duo merely to dehoient explanation 
of dciails of tabulation. 'We may probably take the tahuLited 
values as slioivlng correctly the rate of variation between 110° and 
190° 0., but the values iu terms of any particular thermal unit 
must remain uncertaiii to at least 0*5 ]>Gr cent, owing to the 
uncertainties of the thermoiiieiry. B,egiiaiilt himself adopted the 
formula, 

s-l + 0*000,044 + 0*000,000,9^2 (Regnauit), (3) 

for the specific heat s at any tempera lure t 0, in term.? of the 
specific heat at 0“ 0. taken as the standard. This formula has ' 
smoe been very generally applied over the whole range 0“ to,". 
200° 0,5 but the experiments could not in reality give any ■ 
information with regard to the specific heat at tein]jeratiires 
below 100“ C. The linear formula qwoposed by Bosscha from an-', 
independent reduction of Regnault’s experiments is probably 
within the limits of accuracy between 100° and 200° C. , .so far as 
the mean rate ,of variation is concerned, but the absolute values’ 
require reduction. It may be written-— - . . ; 

s— a^oo k '00023 {t - 100) (Bosscha-Regnaul t) (4). ; , )) 

.The work of Pfaundler and Platter, of Him, of Jamih anfl',' 
Amanry, and of many otlicr experimentalists who ^succeeded’ 
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tli4i mliiotion of tho rcsultri u> tlui oRsnlnto Bcalc of !<;]ii]K‘iMUirc. j 
The agiTomout of his eurmhod m-r^uhs with those of Orifiit hs by 
a very diilci’eyfc lurjUiod, left very liitle doiil)! wiili rr-^^uni tu 
the. rate of diniiiiutioii of the speeiiic heiit of water at 20'’’ i.l The 


work of Bartoli and Stra.C(;iali i^y the method of mixture ]>etwreii 
O'’ and ‘Kf 0., thoim'h their curve is otherwise similar to Rowlamrs 


O'’ and 0., though their curve is otherwise similar to Rowlamrsj 
had appeared to indhiate a minimum at 20'"’ 0., f<t] lowed by a 
I’apid risf3. This lowering of the iviiniumm was ]trubiibly due to 
some constant errors inlierent in their incthetd of experiment. 
The more recejit work (»f Lihiiu, 1895, under llic direction <0.‘ 
Prof, f^eniep extended from O’ to 100'’ C. j a,nd a,]»pears to hiive 
attained as liigli a degree of excellence ;is it is possible to re-aeli ; 
by tlio employment of mercury thermometers in conjunetinis witii i 
tlio method of mixture. His results, exhibited in Pig. 1, 
show a niiiiiiuniii at 29“’ C., a, ml a maximum at 87'’ 0., tlio values 
laiiiig ’OOSo and 1*0075 resjicfdively in terms of the mean speeilie 
hoiit ])otween 0" and lOO” C, Ho paid great attention to the 
tlierinometry, and the discrepancies of individual .measurements 
at any one point iiowliere exceed 0*3 per cent.j but he did not 
vnay tire coiiditioiis of the ex|)eriirierits inaterialhg and it floras 
not appear tliap the well-known constant errors of tiie irietliod 
could liave been completely eliminated l.)y tlie methods wldeli he 
adoifted. The rapid rise from 25'’ to 75*’ may be due to radiation 
error from the hot water aup[>ly, and the subsequent fall of the 
curv'e to til e inevitable lo.ss of iieat by evaporafioji of tlH3 boiling 
xvator on its way to the calorimeter. It inust be observed, how- 
ever, that there is another grave difficulty in the accurate 
determination of the specific heat of water near lOCPO. by this 
method, namely, that the quantity actually observed is not the 
specific heat at the Ixigher temperature, but the mean qjecijic heat 
over the range IS” to 100”. The speoifio heat itself can 1m 
deduced only by difierentiating the curve of observation, which 
greatly increases the iineertainty. The peculiar {ulvajitago of tlse 
{‘lectric nletliod of CalleiKlar and Barnes, alreadj:^ rciferred to. is 
that the specific heat itself is determined over a rojige of S"* to 10"’ 
at each point, by adding accurately measured quantities of heat 
to the water at the desired t(?mperatnre in an isotheniial enclosure, 
under perfectly steady conditions, without any pusnihility of 
evapor.'itioii or loss of heat in transfereneo. TIiohc expe-riments, 
whicii have i)een extended by Baimes ovfU’ tlie whole range 0” to 
100”, agree very well witli Bowland and Hiiihths in the rule of 
variation at 20” 0., but show a rather flat minimum, of specilic 
heat in the neighbourhood of ;3S'" to lO’C. At .Iiiglun* ])oints tlie 
rate of varintion is vmy slmihn* lo that of Regiiaiilt’s curve, hut 
taking the specific iieat at 20'"' as tlui standard of rcfcreueo, Hie 
actual values are nearly 0 '50 per cumt. hess tluni ihfgnauiPs, It 
ajipeurs probable that his \ allies for higher lHm|>era,i ni'cs imty he 
adopted with Ibis reduction, winch, is further confirmed ly the 
results of Reynolds and kioorliy, and ]>y Hiosi*. of Liidin. Avxxtva- 
ing to the electric metlioil, tlm whole range of variation of iho 
speciiie heat between 10’ and 80'’ is only 0’5 percent. Uonipaiu- 
tively simple forimdie, tliercrori*, suffice .for its expression to 1 in 
10,000, wliich is beyond tlie limits of accuracy of the o}>servatIons. 
It is more eoiivoDient in }iractioe to use a few ai,m])le formuliu, 
than to attempt to represent the whole range by a single com- 
plicated expression 

Below 20'’ G. s - 0*9982 + 0 '000,00-15 ~ 40j“- 0*000,0005 (/-20)T 

From 20” to 60'’, s-=-(j*9982 !- 0*000.00 15 (7,™ 40/“ (,5). 

A 1 0*0914 -r '000,04/. -p O'OOO.OOOO /- (Keg. cnrrd, ) 

AIiotooO to 200 000 + 0-000, 22 (I-Wui, P.n-a.) 

The addiiioii of the cubic term boluw 20’ is intended to 
represent the sornewlmt more rapid change nenr the freexing- 
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between Kowlanfl^i corrected result 4 *181 and the value 4*170,, 
deduced from the experinuuits of Ecynolds and kluorhy on Urn' 
assumption that the ratio of the mean specitio' heat 0’ to 100'' to 


that at 20” is 1*0016, as given InR.lie foonuhe laqiresenting the 
results of Cullendar and Birne^. This would indicate that ' 
RoudamTs coiTccted values slnM.i]d, if anything, he lowered. .In ; • 
any case rlie value of tin; meclninical equivaient is uncerfciuii to- at 
least 1 in 2000. 

The imun speeffif Iieat, over any range of iempcjature, may be 
obtained by integrating the rormula^ hetwpjcn the limits rsMjujn-d, 
or by taJdng the ditference (,)f.. the eoriespondii.ig . 

lot, if heat /g and dividing by Hk* range of tenipernlnrc. The 
qiuiniity actually* observed l\v Kmviaml was the lotal head. It 
may be remarked that starling from the same valmj at 5”, for Use. 
ardvC of eom jtarison, Rowkind’.s valin-s of the lotal Iieat agree lo i 
in 5000 willi ihosti calculated from iin^ formidsc. The vaiiicis of 
fhr bda] heat oli.-iem erl by l/egnanll, as ivdm‘i'<l bvHliaw, ai-a 
idm’.v a very fais' {Lgroeinent, cuusidering Hit- inicertaiiif y of the 
units. It must b*‘ admitted that, it Is desir.abh to rt'-fielm-mino 
the \ariidion of the speffiiie, Jjrvit ab^^\'e lofjdJ. I’hi.s i.s wry 
dilfiioilt oit .account (d* tin.' si eam-pressiue, and cmsld md easily be 
;ic(!om]dis]ie<J by the ehicti’icrd mt;j.]iod. 'the writer Init-u howevm’,' 
deviscfl a «u>i!tfuuous ujid'hod uf loixf.ure,, which appears to bo _■ 
]ua>u]iarly adapted lo Hie imrpose, and preousbaoi to give more 
eert.'iin rwull-,. In ;)uy (aise it may be remerked that Ibimnkv 
such as lliore.td' damin, nenrichsem Ba uni part ner, Winkeimann, 
oj- Dieterici, wliich give far more rapid rates of increase tiian that, 
of Rcgmtull, e.umol po..sibly be reconcilcMi with In-i observalimn-j ' 
or witli those of Rcvnolds anil Momby, or Calienuar mid BameSs, 
a,nd are certainly inapiilicabh* above 100” 0. 

8 Hh 0)i the C hoar of the Thermal f/.)/ Bo mimli lom ; 




certainty s Hi] prevails on tliis fnn/lainontul puint that it, , ' d, 
cannot Be juissml ova* wiilmui rcftTcnce, There arc threo 


]sossib]e Idinlh of nnirj depending on the three fiindaiJ^ontHl 

inelliorls nireadv niveii : ^ TIjc tberinoincfcr.ie nidi, or ibe^ . . . 


inetliorbs already given : (1) The tltcrinoinetric iiidB the 
tlieriiial capacity of nnit ina.Sis of a standard nuliRartpa ’ ,T; 


point This effect is probably due, as sugimstcd by Imwland, Vienna i capacity oi nn in mass oi a siannani uuosmutfM- 
to the iireseneo of a certain pro])<irtioTi "of ice molecules in nnder given conditions Oi texnperatiiJ'C and |:tressiiro on 


to the preseneo or a certain ]U’ 0 ])tirUon oi ice molecules in 
the liquid, wliicli is also no doubt the cause of the anomalous 
expansion. Above 60” C. Ilcgnaulfs formula is ado])icd, tlie 
absolute valncH being simply liiminishod by a constant quaii thy 
0'0056 to allow foB the probable errors of his thfTmonn;try. 
Above 100” 0., and for apjtroxhnate v/urk generally, tlse simpler 
formula of Bosscha, siiuiiarly corrected, is proliably iidiiqinite, 
Tho following table of values, caleulateii irom tlo^sc humulm, 


the 8oiifo of a stamlard Hiciinuinctcr. (2) Tiie latent- , 

heat unit, or the <juantit.y of heat rccpiitcd to meli or ' 

vapior isiO' ■ -unit Tna% 1)1 a; ;8tandaMv; suBstitned;: 

coiulliions. TIoh unit lias the advantage of being indf-. ^ ^ 


formula of Bosscha, siiuiiarly corrected, is probably adcqinite, pendiuit of ihermonitdryj Imt tlu^ applicahOity of thcise ^ /*' 

V ^ . Tho following table of \alues, calculaltd fivmi humuhe, nudbocln h lirihtc<l to F-pechd and the relation oi ' 's' < 

' > , turn to allow for tho increase in the spcciuc heat dbIo\v 20 < . , t « i m i-i jm i i ^ 

fit:; X, '' TMswascstimatiKiml890asl)oingtHpilvakmttoHieaddiibmof absolute or ineclmna'a! uinh timM^juaEdaiy oi lien t etpn ■ ^ " 

iiie constant quantity 0*020 to the values of the total iicat 4 of to a given quantity of irn chnnical or elcctricuf energy;' ■ . 

^ the liquid as reckoned by the parabolic formula f 5). Thisrpiantity Odd ^ can Ixj very accurately realized^ Init m mit so co3,i-' > v/'v ' 

‘ ' is now, as the result of furLiior rxpenmmds, added to the vahica vmn'onf fn ffiV m'dinnrv >'■' I 

y . of h, md also represented in tlio formula for llm npceiilc heat ^ ^ . . , _ , | 

-- itself by- the cubic term.- . - - - . - .- In any caie it- is. -ncc4\%sary io. deiino.. a 

' rni +-l\n -mmi.TnOi.i* I a ni.'i -f'slrins mini u ii» ln-O '4 7S»niv.f liA fS lir.lsm 'W<444 jsk ‘ .V 


a ’ * ' ’'ba'’th<l seahv.of 'the platirmra thernramcicr, corrected to tho the scale of temperature, 
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the iiiajorlty of experimeiilsj it is necessary to use a sooQiu]}i,ry 
staiidard i’or the practit^al doiiiiiiion of the unir-. The electrical 
I’chistauce tlumiioincter ul' platiiuuri presents very groat advaii- 


tiigos fur this pnr]X)so oyer ilio mcreiiry tlieruiouiot(;r in point 
of roprodindbility, actairacy, and adaptability to the practical 
cou'litionw of exi'eririiaut, Tlio conditions ot ns(i ol a. nionnirY 


Lh.ennonieter in a ualoriiiietric expcriiiioiit arc* necessarily ddlerent 
iroiu tiiosc under u hieh its cuireetioJL^ are detenuined, aiid tins 
diiteronce must Luo\dta]>ly give rise to eoiistaiit errors in practical 
ivork. The, primary consideration in the dohnitioii of a luiit is 
to select that met hod which ]toriuits the highest order of accuracy 
iji comparison and vcriiicatiou. For this reason the dcthiition 
of tiio tlnnjiial unit will in the (‘iid proba,hly he referred to a 
scale of umi[)eraturo dotiued in ternis of a standard, platinum 
theriuoinoter. 

There is more diversity of o])iinoii with regard to the rpiostion 
of the staJidard toniperature. .Many authors, adojding j.h'guault 's 
.forinnla, have Bcleiited 0' 0. as the sta-ndard teuiperatiircj hut 
this cannot be junctically realised in the case of v.aley and his 
formula is certainly erroneous at low tejiipcriiiures. A favourde 
temperature to select is d"* C., the ieinperatare of maximum 
density, since at this point the spocdiic heat at constant volume 
is the same as that at eoiistaiit pressure, but this is rerdly of 
ito cuiiseguouce, since tlu', sj)ecific beat at constant volume cannot 
bo :practh.ially realized. The s].>ecitic lieat at d'Anjuld be accurate]}’' 
determined *;is the mean over the range 0“ to S“ keeping the 
jacket at O'" C. But tiie cduuige apponrs to lie rather ro]nd near 
V, tfie'teinporature is hiconvenieiitly low fnr ordinary cahniinetric 
work,- anil the unit at 4'' would be so much larger tlm.n the 
specilic lieat at ordinary tcuip(;ra lures tliat nearly a, 11 cxperiiuents 
Iwould rerjuire rudncLion. The nalau’fd point to select would be 
that of minimum specihe lioat, but if this occurs at 40'^ C. it would 
be inconveniently liigh for practicaJ reabizatiun e'xcopt by the 
continuous electrical method. It was ]>ropo,scd by a (.'ominittee 
of tlic British Association to select the icruporattire at wliicli llm 
spoeilic liuat was -1*200 joules, leaving the exact lemperature to 
he .subsequently determined. It was .supjM^sed at the time, iVmu 
the original reduction of itowlainrs ex|>emiients, tliat ibis would 
he iieaiiy at but it now apjrcars that it may be as low 

as rdO.. which would Im ineunveiucnt. This is really uu!y an 
iihsol If te unit in disguise, and evailes the essentia,! j^oint, wiiich 
is the selection of a standard temperature for tlio water thenno- 
metric unit. A similar olijcction applies to selecting the tem- 
pcratiiro at which the specilic heat is oi;[ual to its mea,n value 
bctv/ocii (F and 100°. The mean calorie, eaiinot l>c accurateh' 
realized in practice in any simple nuinnev, and is therefore un- 
suitabiB as a standard of comparison, its relation to the calorit?. 
at any given temperature, such a.s IfF or cjuinot be detenuiued 
with the Hiuiio degree of accuracy as tlio ratio of the .specific heat 
.at ITF to that at 20'", if the scale of tom jioraturo is given. The 
most pra.ctica.i unit is the cfiloric at 15" or 20" or some temperature 
ill tho range of ordinary practice. The teni'i>ora,tu.s’e most goiierull y 
favoured h 15“, but 2(F would be. more suitable for accura.lo work. 
Tliese units dilfer only by 1 1 ]>art.s in 10,000 according to Cablemlar 
and Barnes, or by in 10,000 according to Eowlaml and trrilTilli.s, 
so tluit the diircreiico botweeu them is of no groat importanec for 
.ordinary purjso.ses. But for ]uirpase>,s of deliuition it would Iw 
JK‘.ceHRa,ry to take the inciiu value of tlie spiicilic heat am' a ifu'cn 
rci'Hijfi of temperature, preferably at least 10"", Taihtjr than the 
i-ipeeilic heat id a which necessitates relbrtmee to sonio 

furtuiila of reduction for tlie nite of \-a.riatiori The specihe boat 
at 15''" would be detennined with reJerfmee to tlie ruciui over the 
range 10" to 20", and that at 20" from the range 15'" to 25". There 
■CLm be no doubt tliat, the range 10" to 20" is too low for the 
accurale thermal regulation of the conditions of the exjuriment. 
Tlie \rango 15”'to 25" would bi.r much mure conv'onieiit from this 
'point of view, ami a mean teniperuturo of 20" is probably ii(‘arest 
.the average of acenrate calorimetric work. For instance 20'' is 
.'the mehn of the range of the experiments of llriffiths and of 
iKowiandj and is close to that of Schuster and Gannon. It is 
Aorulily '’attainable, at any time in a inodcrn laboratory witli 
Adequate heating arrangements, and is probably on the whole the 
most suitable loinperatnre to select. 


at ordinary pr<^s«i.iresj the (iitticultics of direct ineasiire- 
.nient are almost iinsapentble OA'cept in case (2). Thus the 
direct expcriiiieiilai evidence is fioinewliat meagre and 
eoiitlieting, l>ut the Cjiiestion ot tlio re.lat'iuii of the speeilic 
lieats of gases is one o.!' great interest in connexion vd.tli 
the kinciLc theor>' and the eoustitution of the inoleenle. 
Tlie well-known exj;)eri'!U(:'nts ot itegnault and Wdedeniarm 
on the s|>oriiic hea,.t of gases at conslant patAssiire agree in 
showing that the 'tuoheahir specijic /icaf-^ or t.he t.lienijid 
ca])a(‘.ity of the inoleeular vwiglit in graimiies, is appruxi- 
inately independent of the teiupeniture aiid juessure in 
ease of the mure stable diatojiiic gases, sueii us IT.,, O.^, 
N.„ CO, Ac., and has nearly tlie same vediie for\‘a(‘]i 


N.,, CO, Ac., and has nearly tlie sanies vediie fe}r\‘acb 
gas. They also indicate that it is iniieh largiu*, a,nd 
inerea.st:s considerably with, rise of teiiijurature, in the 
case^ of .more eonderisi,b]e e'aponrs, sncli «is OL, Br.,, or more 
complic:Ltei.I molecules, sach us CO,, N.d..), Kid.,, QJ-\., 
Tlie direct determination of the specific heat at consfant 
volume is extremed.y clitlicult, iait has heen successfully 
attempted by Joly witli iiis steam calorimeter, hi the 
case e>f ail* and CO.^. ]hnpl(.>ying pressures, between 7 and 
27 atirios[»liores, he found that tlie specific beat of air 
bedAVeen .10' and 100" C. increased N'eiy Kslightly with 
iucreaso of density, but that of increased nearly 3 

]>ei* cent, bel'-wceii 7 and 21 atmosplieres. The fo.] lowing 
j'orrnuhB repR'sent liis results for the s[>eein.c .heat s at 
constant volume in terms (.>1 the density d in gins. p>er c.c. : — 

Air, 6*-0*r7L5-b0*028r/, 

C C.;, s “ 0 ■ j. {) u d- 0 ‘ 2 1 3 d -f- 0 ' 3 T d 


■ TT 4 Bpemfm Heat 0 / Gmes. — In the ease of solids and 
under ordinary conditions of pressurOj tlie external 
,‘}ybrlT'of,;':Ckpaxi^^ is m small that it, may generally ha 
-nciglocted'y but with gases or vapours, or with liquids 
.giieiibiLtlmicritical ]>oint, tlio external work becomes so large 
; tlktk it, is to specify the conditions under which 

yt|x«^-spqciifc' measured. ‘ The- most Important cases 




-?! 1 8. JdAdfou/ dpeeijh Heats . — According i.u tbe cjcmciitary kinetic 
tlmury uf an idvtil gun, tiio moltreiilcri of •which are ,so small and 
so bir apart that tl'ieir muluai ac.tiuiis iiusv be neglccUd, 'Iho 
kiuetie energy of translaliou uf the niolccuies is iiivqiurLiuual io 
the absolute r.cmpcrature, and is equal to 11/2 of yr, the jU'udiicfc 
of the jaessure and tlie Yolume, per unit mass. The e:v]u'i,nsiuii 
],>Gr degree at vunstaiit [n-essure is vjO — lijp. The cxtornul work 
of expausiuii per degree is efjiuil to .A, Ixjiiig tin*, product of the 
pi'cssiii’o and the expaiisiuii, and leproseui.e the. diilercuce of the 
spGcifLc heats S-s, at cui.!staiit pn.cssurc and ■\ oluine, assiojiing 
us above that th(3 intcrmil work of ex]iaLusion is negligible. iT 
lUe iiiolceules are supposed to be like suiuotl'i, hard, elastic spheres, 
iueajiablo of receiving any oiber kind of oiu-rgy c.vecpd that of 
tiuushitiou, the s.]Joeiile lieat a.t constant volunu* would ])o the 
increase, per degree of the ki.uetio energy, luuueiy ojm 72 (l = Sii7'2, 
that at eonst.'uiti j)re.s.sui’e would be an<l ilio ratio oi‘ the 

.speeiiic }iea,t.s would be 5/b or I'dOth This a.jipears to be actually 
Ilio case for uiouatomie gases sueh. as mereiiry \apoLir (Kuiidt 
and Murbiurg. 187b), argon and, hcUum (Kaiiujay, ISO.O). .For 
diatomic or compound gases iMaxwcdl suppoMui that the molecule 
would also pos.sess energy of rotation, and endeavoured to 'jvro've 
that in. this ease the energy would be. etpuill^y divided ho-twoen 
tlio six dagi’ces of JVt*edom, tliree oi’ tramslation and three of 
rotation, If the inoloeiile wore regaith*d as a rigid botly ineapable 
of vibratioiuenmgy. In this case we shuiild have s = ;j.A, A— -1 A", 
A/.«.' = 4/b~-'j ‘Odd. Ill 1S79 Maxwell eonsidered it one of the 
greatest difiieailties wlueli the kinetic theory had yet ciicountered, 
that in sj.ule of the many other degrees of freedom of 'vibration 
revealed by the spectroscope, the ex|'K.riinenta] value of the ratio 
A/s was 1*40 for so many gases, instead of bciing less than 4'/d. 
8ome\vlnit later Boltzniaim suggested that a diatomic inoleenle, 
ri'gardcd as a rigid dumb-bell or ligiirc of rotation, might Iiave 
only live eliccilve degrees of freedom, since the energy of rotation 
about liie axis of symmetry could not be altered by collisions 
between the molecnlos. Tlie tlieoretical value of the ratio djs in 
this case would be the required 7/5. For a rigid molecule on this 
theory the smallest value jiossibie wmiild be 4/3. Since much 
smaller value.s are found for more complex molecules, w-e may 
suppose that, in these cases, relative rnoveinents of the con- , 
stifcueiifc atoms are }>ossibie, which may be classed generally as ‘ 
miorgy of vibration, A hypotlicsis doubtfully attributed to - 
Maxwell is that each additional atom in the in.oleciile is 
equivalent to two extra degrees oi‘ freedom. From an m-atomic , 
molecule we. should tlien have A/.‘?=l4’2/(2iy?.4-- 1). This gives- v 
a series of ratios 5/3, 7/5, 0/7, 11/9, Ac., for 1, 2, 3, 4,^ ' 

atoms in the moloeule, values wdiich fall within the limits, of 
experimontal error iu many eases. It is not at all clear, however? ■ ' 
that energy of vibration shoiiki bear a constant ratio to that-0.f.' 
translation, although this would probably bo the case- for rpt|t* ': 
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Kuliiitu bj},dly even at higli tenipcrat-nrf'B, tlie fiit'igy uf vil'raj.b.iij j 
in probably vtiry .sinylL e-xoopt uinier iJa*. HpoclaJ c.uudit iim.s v.:liif]i 
prudiica, luniiiio.'-lty iij llaiiMis ajitl (‘liMdrio disuliargos, F*»r MU’h 
gasiiK, n:fi.Hnmh]g a t'N.nadnail raliu of r<,>iah'.on lu tvaiislafioiL ihc 
wjU’ciHc ,‘i,t low ]>n.'ssnr<>; xsonM be very inM^rly ooio-'-tarit, 

1'\jr nioi'.? eoiaplex oiolfiailos ilio I’a.dintivi' airi {d)Kor[>H rr; powuirf 
arc kiiowoi lo i.te ]iiu?.*l) grf\ii(-r. Tlio eiiorg}' of vi]»r;i(.ion ‘iiiay Ito 
ajipi’Coiable at ordinary tcinpcratsires, aar'i Y\<.iiihi proba.bly iiiore.-ise 
iiioro rapidly tbao tbat uT 1 r.uj:d,-il iuii v if.li I’iso (d” t<‘iii|ir:ra.lurc, 
ospncialiy ui'ar a, (if di>;v.)ai.'ii io;i. This wouiil aocoinit, ibr 

an iiioroiiso of S, ajid a, dindiiUlioo of the radio S/ti. witb /‘isa. of 
tonpicraluni ap])a.roi]t.iy occurs in iiia.ny vapours. The 

oxyii'riuiciila! (n’idtoua-,, liowcvo]', is .soruo^^!l:d rouliii'iiny. and 
i’urtlior invoalig.Uioiis arc v(‘i‘v (bisirabto ou tin; variiMion i.ij’ 
spat'iliii iu'a.l wil.h teJUjuoMiuro. (d^a.-n llu; sjicc'ilie In^ab a.s a. 
ruindion of ilic h'5ii.p<;ratnr(u its variation ith [)re‘-'snrn nia.y 
j»f! duloriiunod iVoni rh<‘ (diai’auteaistic eijinil.ioti nf the ga.s, as 
illuslrab'd Tor a !din])lo (uisc In tlie article TuEnMoOYNAMic.Sj 
^ lb. Tlic diivci; nn-Ihuds of inrasnring iln? ratio b'/s, Isy 
the vubadly of sound and by adiabatic; uxpausioUj a,n.* sulU(doutiy 
described in, wiatiy tcxtdjoolvs. 

§ lU. ^{(Oidicitshd 3hilccu.lm' Jlcair,, — Tbc iib-al ahnuio lieat l.stdo; 
tbcniiaJ. cajnicity of a gnnnmu-a,k*ni in iho ideal .sb-iie of lijon- 
.atoiuk*. gas at constant vf>iinnc. Tli is would bo nearly tliroo oadoi'ies. 
Fi)r a diatomic gn-s, llio inolotudar lieat would lu; nearly firo. 
cainrnrs, or the- atomic lioat (jf a ga.s in the fliaioinie. Ktate would 
bo 3'5, E.stimated at constant ]!r<?ssaj’e the atomic Ijoat would 
be d*r>. Some auihoir> adopt and some d"5 fur the idc.al 
atomic heat. The atomic heat of a iiiulal in the stdid stadfs is in 
most eases larger tlnin six ca, lories at ordinary 1cni|HUMti!reH. 
Considering the wide variations in tlio ]»iiysieai condition and 
ni'dting-puiiits, the close agreement of the jituiiiie heats at an}’' 
one- temperature is vei-y remaj'kablc. The speeifio heats as a 
rule increase with rise of temperature, in some, casv-.s. r.y., iron 
and liit'.keb very ra})id]y, Accordijig tef Tildeu {PiviL Tnutr-,, 
1900). the atojiiic heats of pure nicko] .Mini euljalt, as dek-rmimsi 
from oxpfn'inients at tin* lH)i]iug~]mii!rs of O.j. and CO.j. diuiinisii 
so ra})ii.lly at tcnij»erutiireH below O'" C. a.s u> suggest ilial.. Itiey 
wtmld reach the v'aluc 2*lg at tin-. ah;.oluie r.m’ii. 'i’liis is tbo 
value of tile, minimuni ui' aioniie. hestt e.ilcnbik'd hy iViny- fronj 
flialouiic hydroge.n, luit the observations tluun.-.elvc.s might be 


]>re)vii.!e.e uf 'Bui;iei,ng Liiiio.??, Fijildpiine nt 

jiiBotidii/ of' 'tbc: tiro- .'idiQ Q^kimclkpi 

lAiupiUiga. The s?u*ruiii.idikg (cuiHtiy’ is n IVrtiJn 'jdairu 
|u\)du(‘:ng jiu’go tj nan til lies of .riccg as void! as .sngaab indigo. 
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ni whicn abb were ilUignuniat**. ; liUirnages numlivjvd dOOU. kmui, 
ibo capital, ija.d in 189(;, 40,000 inbabiiantH. in 1890 iht-iv were 
.1005 primary .stdmols with bbgJUO pnpuis, and ilie illiterate fnruii'd 
2 jicr (M'lit.. of llic pnpulittioij, Catvados is cbieily notci! bm its 
rearing of live stfick, n,n industry favoured by ibo cxcidkiiee ol‘ its 
paslurcin Out of 1,400,4951 aiums forming in ISUi) the total area, 
cultivated, 017,780 acres were laid out in glass and b( At 000 acics- 
werc ploughdami. In 1H99 tlie wheat c.ro]) yielded tlie vabm uf 
.£] ,010,000. The total produotiem of tlie green {'j-op (trefoil, lucerne, 
ami sainfoin) and natural pastures and grass lands amounted to 
jl.blO.OoO cwts., of t he, Viiliie. ol' if 1 . 498 OOeh Ju the way of grass 
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<»r .sjiccilic iical, so that; it may be doid.-teil wind In-, r the atomic 
1 jc'U,s rcad.iy a|i]>vtiach tlte ideal i aim*, at I be a b;odnic ou'o. Ko 
doubt there must: be a-ppruximal.e ndaiions b“l\vceji liie atomic 
and mnle-ci.ilar heats of idmik-u’ <‘lemcnts and c'/mpound.s, but; cim- 
Hidering the great variations of s|)cC!fic- load, with ii-m[fera.l.ure 
aijti physical siaki, in alleys, mixfures, or - sohr! iein.s, an*d li) 
aliotropic nr ol],icr mod idea timi g it would lie id ic. to e"-:]i-T-r Hiat 
tll.^ BiiuciHr, beat of a ctunpoun-l couhl bo cb'dnccd by any ;dniplo 
adiiiidvc jirncess from, rhat uf its cmisiitnciiLs. 

AuTiioia'rJEs. — louijf.s ^S'aAm'kvV /V./ewi*. Lomhm. 1890. 7 \wks 
. and GiMJ*'Fi'rns, llcpari:^ fa the ih/m'/n'kAufO'' (bark. lOtuj), 

‘.‘On llm Mcclninjcal Idpiivalcnt of I-[ca,tb' and ‘'On the Spuciiic 
lEcut of Water.” ( k:.ll'’Frrn.s, Tk^-'niinl if JPu era; t. 

bAmbridge. 1901. OwLLR.^rtmr, and L>.u;Nr..s, PklL Tro-nr,. A., I9n1, 
“ On 1 ho Vuriatbm of tljc S'pecific I [eat oi’ Water. ” Iku' ctmibnnslion 
methods, see article Tntm.uoc-iju.MmTKY. nml treatise.s by TmuMSKN, 
TAprisox-MtJiii, 'and BEnTiiELUT. '(hv'l.. €,) 
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Si.®:B;;:yyb a town ■and 'b'isliop’s , see ■of/Ok? ' 

proviiu't' of lAitanisp Hicily, itnly^ b7 luit, 9 FO\. iVom 
Oaiukia. Et'feidcs tliu oathmlral, it iiii< a locluiieul school, 
Eidiool of agriculture, and several fine luauHiunb. 

, B ■ iiou, about d 3,000, 

■v©^l'lartiSS 6 tta 3 ^ ■bitalin,n ■' ■■ to w:k' ao,d /' episco|>ai: see 
' ; naui ca-pitai of the proviiico of ( Altauissettiij (Sicily, 13 

' teui; ';'Clirgenti. ■; ' ' It ' 'lias^ a . ■diocesaA ■ 
. ^ scoiiuary, a royal •‘chool of mines, and a teclmlcal schiml. 
'b*' • Population of town (iHbl), 30, 4 MO ; 4 l,(iU0 ; of 

iiliilllaiililis^^^^ ' 'b' " ■ V 

liSliiiliiiSliff: 'dpltlie' ■ ^ of .' t yd ■ihi'les :Eb , l>y ; 

SliBlIliiiltl® Q!it'rail Wayt;f ^ ::: , It has ' 

-w b”'d c 1 umnufaetiiresof eoawse olii'themvare and iukxhvare ; (Opper* 
y B ‘ !.• -and l>ron2;e.4V)unding, aiid essg‘m!C dkt illerie.s. !*upu!a1Iori 


. ■ Gai¥@rief^ umaries ©twart (is::>.i.^-i:M 84 ),."..y 

one of the brigblnst of Mnglisj) kits, iind tlie literary 
fa.r]mr of wha,!' may be eallod. tlm ujii vor.sity school of 
Innno'iu-, ka.H i.*nn! ut i\la.r{icy iu llbrn'ccmlm'shire, Bdud 
'Docmiiber ■ IMBI. Ilis fatlie.!', the 'Hcv. . Ileiiry. eBlaylbyt^d;: 
resuiued lii 1852 t-he old bimily rm,nie of f Alvarrley, wliic]? 
his gramli'alber had exchanged for lOayds in It 

vots a.s Charles Stuart Jllayds that most of tlie son'd 
iiuiversil-y dlistindions wei’e attained. lie went up to 
BaJiioi from rbtrro^v iu ISobg and was soon kuowk ill 
Oxford as tlm iiiost during and most liigh-.Sjdrlietr-' 
undcrgradimte of ’Ids tumn He was a luiivei-sal javoriritn. 
a dielightCui companii.an a lailliaiit sclioln-r, and tlie . 
jhayihil enemy of all ^‘doas/' Iv] l<S5i he \vou the .. 
(Jliancel’.h>vls [u'ize for .Latin voixsi.*, anti it is said tlmt the 
entire exercij'C was written iu ati a.fienjo(,m, when his . 

: friends 'h ad,. Inched . lii'ni;, ; intoy bJy t rbo':o%' ‘.dee]ihihgb|d'^:iht|C 
iiiin out till he had liiiislied vvlml they were eouiident ' 
■'wpuM' provtv'the:d3nza’g:)oeik.b.v.7^.'.;yehrvlaIer'li:e^ 
name oil tlie bool'is, ti; avoiil the corisi*querKH.'s tl’ a cohege -8' ; 
teseapade,:'. a;rxd,'.a.iiigi:‘ated;':to:::fTinstA7)Coliegev\;^ 

'.Iriere.: liB. was: agaiir''SUCcessful:l.n' ■liatmieyerseckh 






the unique exfunpltMd' an lUidiirgraduate who Ims Wfiu the ■ ‘ ' I 

^Chaitceilor's . botdi,:;ti.piYersitiesv --'blix. if 
secoiid, '■place du : tho : Trst - ■ ck.ss , m ;the' ClassieA|3l|||i||||g 
’li’'e;'wks 'electedi:lelfott df.Chri|Ca:d|.Bp§)^'^''pihh® 


ea’ilerl t«.> tiie ha,r iu IMfllu Owing' to an 


mkatihd Ii0.:w-as pipeirteclifromjifcifewing 
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%vaB one of the most bnJIiaut men of his day ; and, 
had he enjo}’od liealth, udglit have acliieYod distinction 
iu any care(',r lj,e chose, (.■onslitniioi sally isidoloiiit, he was 
endowwi witli singniar gifts iu every dcjiartnient of cul- 
ture : he was a scliolar, a nnisiehui, au athlete, and a 
bi’illiaiit talker. What is left us inaihs only a small 
portion of his talent, 1mt his sjuarkling, dancing verses, 
which have had many clever imilat(.n's, arc still without a 
rival iu tlieir own line. liis hiiinonr Avas illumined by 
good natui’o : his satire wvas keen but kind; his laughter 
was of that human sort which is often on the verge of 
tears. Jmbued Avith the classical spjirit, he introduced 
hito tlic making of light verse the polish and elegance of 
the great masters, and even iu its iuost Avhinisical mood 
his verse is I'afsed to the level of poetry by the saving ex- 
cellenee of style. (a. wa.) 

Cai¥0^ Carlos (1824-1893), Argentine publicist 
and historian, was born at Buenos Ayres on 2 (>th Feb- 
ruary 1824, and dcA^otcd himself to the study of the law. 
In 18 GO he was sent by the Paraguayari Govenimerit on : 
a special ini.ssioii to London and Pa.riB. Reinaining in 
France, he publi.slied in 1SG3 his Derecko internacmml i 
ieorico y practico de Em'opa^ y America^ in tAVO yoliimes, | 
and at the same time brought out a French version. The | 
book immediately toolv rank as one of the highest modern ' 
authorities on the subject, and by 1887 the first French 
edition liad become enlarged to six volumes. Sehor 
CUlvo’s next puldicatious AA^ere of a semidiLtorical character. 
BetAAUxni 1862 and ISGO lie publi.shed in Spanish and 
French his great collection in fifteen Anlumes of the 
treaties ami other diplomatic acts of the South American 
republics, and hctAATcn 1864 and 1875 his Aiuiales 
/diit<jrif/aes dc la revolution de V xivierupie kitiue, in ilA^e 
volumeB. In 1881- he Avas one of the founders at the 
Ghent Congress of tlie Tnstitut de droit mtenmtioiial. In 
the folioAving year he was Argent ine minister at Berlin, 
and publislicd his Dictionnalre da droit inttniationa! 
puldif ei prlvS in that city. Calvo <lied on 4th hlav 
1893. 

OamaeiiOi Jyan Francisco (I82bl896), 

Spanish statesman and iiiiancier, aa^is born in Cadiz in 
1821. The first part of his life vA^as devoted to mercantile 
ami financial piivsnlts at Cadiz, and then in Madrid, Avhere 
lio managed the affairs of and liquidated a mercantile and 
industrial society to the satisfaction and profit of the sharc- 
hoiders. In L837 he ]3ecainie a captain in iho national 
militia, in 1832 ConservatiAre deputy in the Cortes for 
Alcoy, in 1853 secretary of congress, and AA'as afterwards 
elected len times dejiuty, tAAUce senator, and life senator iu 
1877, Camacho took a prominent part iu all financial 
dohato.s and committees, AA^as ofibred a seat in the Mon 
cabinet of 1864, and aaxis appointed mider-secretary of state 
finances in 1B66 under (janovas and O’Donnell, iU'tor 
the reATilntion of 186S he declined the post of minister of 
finance offered by Mnrsliai Berrano, but served in that 
'capacity in 1872 and 1874 in Ragasta’s cabinets. When 
the resforafion took placn, Camacho sat in the Cortes 
among the dynastic Liberals Avitli )Sagasta as leader, and 
'became fipanco minister in 1881 at a ci-itical moment when 
^Spaiuihaii to convort, reduce, and consolidate her treasury 
^ ancl ; other debts Aviih” a view to resuming paynieut of 
ktmApom. ,XJamaeho ‘drew up an excellent budget and 


then seceded fi'om the Liberals, and during the last years 
of ids life he- afiected to AX)te- with the Conservative.^, who 
made him goveruor of the Ihink of Spain. He died in 
Madihi on 23rd January 1896. (a. e. h.) 

Camajoreg a toAvn of tiu^ ]>rovince of Lucca, 
Tuscany, Italy, at the foot of tJ.ie Apuan Alps, 12 miles 
H.W. from Lucca. It i.s still .surrounded l>y walls, ajid has 
a I3tli-centiiry church and an old trLunipljal arch. Popm 
lation, about 9000. 

Camteay (Iviiambhat), a native state of India, 
within the Gujarat division of Bombay. It has an area 
of 350 square miles Population ( 1 89 1 ), 89, 722 j (1 90 1 ), 
75,122, showing a decrea.se of 16 per cent, due to the 
famine of 1899-1900. The estimated gross revenue W'a.s 
Ils. 0,18, 1 39 ; the tribute, Es. 2 1, 924 ; the number of 
police AAms 170; the number of schools in 1897-98 aauis 
36, Avith. 24:90 pupils, being 3*43 per cent, of the popu- 
lation, compared with 2*4 for Bombay generally. 

The town of Cambay had a popuiation in 1881 of 
36,007, and in 1891 of 31,390 ; the municipal income in 
1897-98 Avas Iis.10,229, together AAdth Rs.5,596 contribulod 
by the state. It is propo,sed to connect the toAAui by raib 
AAciy Avith the terminus of the GaekAvarts railw'ay at Petiad, 
19 miles distant, at a cost to the state of Es. 10,00,000. 
There is a high school and a state printing-press, AAdiich 
issues a in onthly gazette. 

called Ijy the irihabitaiiis Sroddimer 
(Khmer province), lies bclAveen 10" 30' and 13" 46' N. 

, hit, and 102" 50' and 106" 50' E. long. It is bounded on 
the W. and N, by Siam ami the Laos States, on the E. 
and B. by (lochin-Cfinna, and on the S.W, by the Gulf of 
jSiam. By the treaty of 3rd October 1893, betAveen Fram^o 
and Siam, the latter ]>ound herself not to maintain armed 
forces upon the great lake or in the adjoining province.s of 
Battambang and Siemrap. The Avhole of Cambodia lies 
iu the lower hlekoog valley, the delta of Avhicli cuininenees 
at Pnnm-peuh. The cliaraeteiistic feature of Camlxxlian 
geograpliy i.s the presence of an immense lake, Tonle-Sap, 
ill a A’ast depressiuu more than 68 milt's long and 15 miles 
wkk. During the annual overflow of the Mekong (avIicii 
its waters ri.=^e to a heiglit of 40-45 feet and fioAV violently 
towards the lake along a channel 02 miles long and 1040- 
4920 feet wide) this lake covers an area of about 770 
stjiiare miles, but during the dry .season the curroiit 
reverses and the depi'ession empties, so that the lake 
shrinks to an area of 100 square miles and its depth falls 
from 45-48 feet to 1| and 5 feet in its shall{>AA''est parts. 
Tonle-Bap rc[>rc.«!eiits, in all probability, the chief Avealtli 
of Cambodia. It supports a fishing population of over 
30,000, and provides a A’^ariahle but ahvays consider- 
able tpiantity of dried fish and nuoc-mmn (sauce com- 
posed of fonnented fish) for exportation. The climate i.S’ 
hot and damp. Cotton and cotton- wool reach perfection. 
Cotton in the pod finds its chief market at Kobe (Japan) 
at an av^erage rate of 20 piastres the picul of J50 Itn 
The area of Cambodia is about 38,000 square miles. Its 
population numbers about 1,500,000, of Avhom 208 are 
French (exclusive of the land and sea forces, which, how- 
ever, are small, the defence of Cambodia being assured 
hy Indo-Cliina), 200,000 Aiinamose, and 1,300,000 Cani- 
bodians of Khmer origin. Cambodia became a French 
protectorate by the treatA^ with France of 11th AuEust 









sSiiiifiisil^*fi|fe!||lS>‘f®'tSii;pin»:|j®^^ 

arid d daughters. , Hmoe 1884 a Fruiicli resident has Jived 
near the kuig. Jti igg.^ q,) jusniTection, duo to iiicreasccF 
taxation, was utilized by the king’.s brother, Si-Fotha 
wlio cliunied to have been despoiled cd the crown l)ut 
was promptly suppressed. In 1891 M. de Laiiessau 
governor-general, concluded an agreement with Ki„.r 
Norodom by which the Cambodian budget was to l.e 
combined with the general one of the prot'eetorate. Tills 
, ,, budget was establi.sluid from Lst .January ]S.0‘> and 

^ar:;;;,V- ■;. , immediately sent iqi the value by 500,000 T'iastres in a 
budget ‘ 111 the previous iieriod rose only to a total 
yaliio ot 800,000 piastres. The income and &<;pondiMirp 

_ in ibOO practiwillybahmeed at 3,146,359 On 

the un.hcation of Indo-China, Cambodia wa's represented 
on the Superior Council. On 16th August 1899 a Council 
of the I reteetorate was instituted. The Superior Council 
ol Jndo-China sat at Pnom-penh in October 1899, the 
two kings being present. Cambodia i.s divided into .seven : ; 

bv immerous provinces administered : 

by mandamm subject to tiie resident-general and vice- | i 

r on!h1 xr 4 Jo ’“0“'^«.vllabic in character, i 

a 1 lend of Malayan and Chinese. The “king’s lungnao-e ” i 

royal writing, however, are apparently of Aryan 1 1 

origin and akin to iM//. Cambodian writing is svlla'bic. 1 

llio books (mamiscriiits) are generally formed of palm- i 

if'TstT" 9?“’ are traced by means I 

■':? ; iLt .yumblmg inunopoly was condemned in a 

:. y-; 188/, and suppressed m consequence of the financial 'i 

agreement ot 1st January 189;!. rNOju-i'Kxji, the caintal f 

IS a ovim ol about 45,000 people, 17:1 miles from thJ .sca’ 

. Tonfe com mimic, ites with « 

■ ' . " ' ianlc-8ap. It is a commercial centre of great imjKirtaiice f 

■ MeS 'ml T'' i 

V -h-kon and drop anchor within a mile of the town .si 

Muring the ro.st (,t the year they come alongside the .niav 
, beloM the town, in the arm of the hike. Hoiwo-bnihlino ,, 

s changing the apiie.iraneo of the town, which iias grown ii 

■■ b lilt ■^\se''' 1^'‘T ”/? I’fen C 

,, . built (beo also .Indo-Cuina.) (j. a. j. v, 


.,yiiif|;hc)steteTia’to;heeu;&pen|ih:i':;?iMv;iiii:S^^^^^ 
avhMt Wits'fiuhaSl; iit;^ 

piuimse ol afJording a cheaper course to .srurlent.s soiiie- 
wiiat younger than the average of the. older eollcgos. wa.s 
u hired a public ho.stel ol the nni vereitv in 1883, but 
Wl wo situated in TJilb, 

^ (bmnded in 184;i), and under the. 

na ion'll tmTv^"" ^u"’ ““ ’W'rtenmni- 

mito-nal tiaimng college tor sohr.o]inistro.s.scs. 1^a»'vu ^ 

(o/cyc was incorporated in 1883, and recognized JL ' 

pub ic hostel m 1883, though the two hwL It iC, 

U'h (‘Wted until 

188,), Ihe cliapel m J89.o. The stylo i.s Tudor, from '■ 

I CMgius by Sir A. \\. lilomtield. It i.s intended to afford 
EiSd’' *<> ^‘dent.s belonging to the Church of 

iajkub liece m 18b4, was removed in 181^3 to a new ’ 
structnre, in the Queen Anne style, on Mount PleaKant 

vf It is now the Itomaii Catholic St . 

n/mteidv '«'as first ojioned 

. Ilitcnji in 1,86J, wa.s removed to its present site, 

miles from Camlindge, on the Huntingdon Koad, in lS7;f 
It con.si.sts of plain red-briek ,strueturc.s. Adclitious were 
luade .1'* I«<G and ]88;5, and siibscriptions were col- 

loi wompi was lounded in 1871. Tlie ImihHu™ wl,;,'.! ; ■ ■■■ 




•or womeiy was founded in 1871." The buildings, wS . ' ■ ,‘V' ' '■ 

,vt re .rnderi toil! ly, and 189.3, coihsist of three haJb, '• • 

aiilt trom do.Mgns by ]k.>il Cliampncv.s, and a liluarv 

aided in 1,898. AVd% /yo//, at hWMiam. vvas evo,2l . '''V i . ’ 


11 18/ .t-8- as a trainmg college for evangelical .-andidates -V .'/'.V;- 
ioi the nunistry i>t. the , Church of England. - .Nevv' btiiffilpiii&i^ 

TiOTb nw T!/' iti.e -l-lw-. t -.1 - - MAJii-t , y 


nig.s, inelriding the chapel, wore atlded in 1893 




p.!!!w u '^Ta inuni.ig •■ollege of tho - ' i'-.r! 

1 1 (..sly tei itiU LllUX’ch of .KTHi’hn-xl i:,. I V- -• , 


r- , . or tue . 

1 ■..•.sbyten.'iu (.hiivch of England, wa.s opened in 1899 ' 
Ihe bniklmgs are ol brick, in the Jm'ob/'aii .style and 

.Stand on the iMadiii^ley Poad. ’ 


' . '■! i' ei',; /, v ■7'' 

•' . -.A : 


(he following (Mh^ges, situated in partH of .Engiaii<l ^ 

' lei than Uunbridgv, have been duly affiliated to the ' '''.‘•'-'■e 

umvei.sity— Cmvorsity Colleg'e, Atotthiglmin St David .« ' - 

1 , S' cou, „ r™. 


_ 15 am born©, a market town and railway station in 
t he Camborne parhainentary division of Corn wail, England, 
, Ilo-mt oreetious ire S free 


n.]\ 1 ^ ---- V.. verier., l^ilOUJU in ; i-nu- .-'.-..rf 

Edmunills 

. D o HiO Wow* . T! T- • e ■ ■■'. 




: '• Hhr. .7 erections arc a free 

biciij and iinnmg science and art schools; practical 
imumg IS now tauglit in Siuitli Clondurrow mint. \rea 


PesiQOh these, various additinoid linut-i Kcj.rm 4..., xt. 




Oambrai, chief town of arrondissoment, department 

f'ni:n;r', hSsnr-v/-*/:, . .O.Ti , Ci tti -a-' . ,. ■■ ■ ’ ■ ‘'i 


Bcfsides tbe-so, varioiw additious liave been made to the : 
oluer eoJJeges, A now east wing, of red Suffolk briefc anti 

Ancaster stona w^^.^ Mrl.-h-rrl n.-n .• .» i-,. A 


^rrr' tna cuy. I’lic-tosses'diavB 

ly?J f ' t \ ramparts in part levelled to make 

^ O’ ‘ ^ suburbs e.xtended, for wide avenue.s .stretcliing 


/t n o ircmi dosmiiH hv 

loli’fc I now l}ni]«1't>'ir/’ei /l!>5QV\ i,-.. T , I . 1 , II ’..(s . " '■ 


Amrmgs' 


■ V’ 'n7i V IS saia to be the largest 

; ,,, , m the world. _ Dunng tho busy season 3000 persous are 


:j!ha.j|ipw 5 ;-gecite«l 
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enriched i'»y ,K?veral ■\a'luahlu ]^ci|ue-Bte of jdetures, 

li§i® :ic|®ap 

Iieiid prcjAfiited to thy uBiruiioniical obhorvatory a now 
e.<|n<ito;i'Kd ieloBcojKi <>f loot iVtcal kugth find Jo hiclica 

aperture. Ad<leuhruke-B lios])ila] wub eularged ia 1878 
4 Uh 1 i 883, an»l now lias osvr 150 Ixali;. In, tlio end of 
11)00 tlie unlov'rsity waB aft eirdod hy 2l)<85 .stiulejits, aiul 
rhe profesBO]-ial .staff inuiOasred 88. The income of tlio 
university hmreas(xl from .£21,GJ9 in 1879 to i'lOjCiM- 
in 1899. (Tor the Iiistory ol tl>e university, sco under 

ClNlVEilSJTEEs/) 

Turning to tlio tovrn ediiices, there Iras been , consider- 
able ;i.cti\ity in diiircli hnikUng ami cliurch restoration. 
To the former category helong 8t Barnal)as’ (1878-80), 
•.’Early English, enlarged in 1887-90 5 St Julni.s (begun in 
1800); Ht rhilip’s (1890) ; tlie -iimoaii Catholic Church 
oi Cur Lady (1887-90), Early l)eco.ratetl, witli a tower 
riJO feet high; and the rreshyteiiun cliurdi (181)0~91)o 
. Amongst cliiirehes that liave iindergono restoration are 
St Maia-s (1871-92) ; St ijcnet’s (1871-82) ; St Batolp.lns 
\(1874;"87) St Giles’s (rebuilt in 1875-7()), of white 
brick hi the Eaily Ei’ciieli. Gothic ; and St i^faiy’s the 
i.yss (1891 ), lki])tists, CfViigrcgationalistrs, Wesleyans, 
rrlmitive ^lethodists, Quakers, and Salvation Army all 
iiave places of worsldp in the town. A free lil'irary was 
built in I8;s5, aiul a branch lilunry on j\lili Eoad in 1897 • 
.the Teachers' Training College, Wollaston iload, 1895; 
the hlcniy ."^^lartyn ]\Iemorial Hall in 1887 ; the Cam- 
bridge Teehnieal Institnto in 1891 ; the "Working j\teiffs 
Institute in 1884 ; the Beacons tlcld (Working Hen's) 
Club in 1881; the pnlhu station in 1901; the Theatre 
Eoyal ill 181)0 ; a hospital for infectious diseases in 1881; 
,.'aiul a cattle ma rket in 1885. .In 1889-90 new bail dings 
'■'%ere' erected ior the Pei’se grarniriar school in Hills Hoad, 
and in 1893 a seiem^e building for Leys seh()ol The 
y principal ludustries are ii'on and brass fuandrhis, bride and 
tile works, tobar,co factories, brcAverios, maltings, iioiir 

■ 'mills, and imrsery g;irdens The towi'i is governed by 
..a, .mayor, iO ahlermen, and 30 counoilloi’S rejircsentirig 

■ the town, mid 2. ahlermen and 0 council Irirs represent- 

■ lug .the university* Popnlathei (1891), the census being; 
J;akeu daring vacation, oi mnnicipal borougli (area, 3233 

; acres), 36,983 ; (1901), 38,393 ; of paiiiameutaiy borougli 

■ (jirea, 3975 acres) (1891), 41,330; (1901), 47,737. 

ScM', J. W. Olajuv, Chtnibridije^ IlisloHnd amt Iksa'wfivii Isdotcs. 
Load u a, — .t, Bass Mi'llikoeu, Hi dory of the University 
vf Cf.^. mb ridge, 1888.— R. Wira.is, ArcUiieci'iiral Jlistory of the 

• Umo&fBlty qjXhmhridge., 4 voL. Oanibridge, T. D.' Atkin- 

•• SDN. ' UahiiHdijc Described and lllusiraU’if with Introductioii by 
. d. ‘W. Clark (1807). See also CAMiminoKsiiim:. 

. Gam^ridg'e^ a town of Maryland, U.S.A., capital 
of Dorchestci’' ccainty, on the bouIU lank of the OJioptank 
liver,, on' the easterri side of Chesapeake Bay, at tlm, 
of a branch of the Piiiladelpdria, MHliuington, and 
‘Baltimore raihvay. Population (1890), 4102 ; (1900), 
^.5717,' of whom 52 were foreign - born and 1958 were 

. ’1 : t ' id ' ;bv ^ ■A; ■■ ' 

'cfmtijuedy seyeral villages, the cliitd' of wduch were Old 


and commercial centres. At present the- -entire 


'mm 


;:hhAbil0hp.yb:tmaniifahture 
iSppaJtyvai3(|S|0,|3;i,fSg^;eiBp^ 
liii:butput^%luedAtvt35:,#75;'000.::t:l 
p)rOdUGtipii:''wei'e irpO; ■mrg:;: :sft.6oh ; gbods^tlurnil^b(: :hdap,^ 
candles, niUBical insiriuneuts ami crackers, Cambridge’ is i 
one of the eldcf publishing centres, containing nine pub- 
lishing liousef^, with a capital of Jp, 600, 000. The assessed 
valuation of property in 1900 tvas ?91,lGr)/J3r), or over 
81000 per caput of the })opiiiation, the 'uct debt was 
$6,090,707, and the rate of taxation $16.00 per llOOO. 
The receipts from all sources, including loans, were 
$3,626,883, and the expicncliture, including loans rejjaiil, 
$3,371,184, Old Cambridge, as the scat of Harvard tjnb 
versity, is one of tlio litcnuiy and scientific centres of the 
Ibiited Gtates. Population (1880), 52,669 ; (1800), 70,028 ; 
(1900), 91,886, of wliom 3166 were foreign-born, and- 
3888 were negroes. Tlie death-rate in 1900 was IS’f). 


_ the county seat of Guernsey county, 
Oliio, IJ.S.A., on the Baltimore and Oliio, and tire Cleve- 
land and Afarietta (controlled by the Pennsylvania) 
railways, at an altitude of 812 feet. Popmlatioii (18.80), 
2883 (1890), 1361 ; (1900), 8211. 


AWilliam ; 
felC' Gliaries. ( 1819 -— — ), ' 2 ot' Botu 


IflilMliSiHpKilW 


K.G. (earl of Tipperary, baron Cnlloden, a'Lul duke of 
Ih'unswick-Luneburg), only son of Adolphus Prederick, Lst 
duke of Cambridge, and grandson of King George liL, 
■was born at Hanover, 26th March 181 9. He ivas thus about 
t^v'o montlis ohler than his coiisiu, Queen Victoria, and was 
for liuit period presumptive heij“ to tlie Briiish tlmone. Me 
was educated at Hanover liy the Kev. 3. H. Wood, a canon 
of Worcester. On 3rd November 1837, the rank of cuionei 
in the lb itish aiany was confeiTed u]>on liiin, and lie wus 
attached to the slaif at Gibraltar from 10th October 1838 
to 25th April 1839, After serving in Ireland with the 
12t]i lioyal Lancers as 2nd lieLitenant'Co]o.ue], lie was 
apjmiuted in April 1812 coloricl of the ITtli Liglit 
Dragoons. For tvro years, April 1813 to A]‘>ril 1845, lie 
acted as colonel on the staff in tlie Ionian Islands, and 
was then promoted major-general la October 1816 Jio 
took eo'mniand of the Limerick district, and shortly after- 
wards of the Dublin district. Iii 1850 his fatlier died,' 


and he sncceedcTl to tlio dukedom. Being appointed in- 






spector of cavalry in 1852 ho held that post uiitO 1851, 
v/hen, ir[»oii the outbreak of the Crimean war, he was - ■ - 

placed in eoinniand of the t-wo brigades of Highlanders , ' " , /A -( A;,'; 

and GuanD united to fori'ii the first divisiou of the British ' 
army* In 'Juno of the same year he vois promoted , , .I'A-y:;-'; .'V,. 

lieutenant-general, and wu>s present at the battles' of lA' Ab.):'; 

the Alma, Ealaklava, and Inkemuiii, and at the siege of e Al; (' 
Bebastopol'' ■ On. .IStii' ■ July ::;1S56' 'he 'Was. appoiuted'geife 
coimufUiding-inHdiiefj on 0th November 1862, lield-niarshal, 
and by letters patent, 1887, commander-in-chief. The ; A . 

period of thirty-three years during which H.H.H. held the 
command of the army w/as marked by many' changes. 



tlie authority of the secretary of state for war, A con- y/ y ’\'A 
of the army to the Crown were gradualljanodilled’inhonie “ ' ' ^ /'I 


gradual!}?' modilled 
rePspeets. Until 1870, howuwer,’ the organmitiohvof ■ ' 




87 )^ ' 





:^|cii'i;eiJ^’:fayi,pJ;i;;fej:^-||J6®ife0:^::.:|^ 
pronioteri^, fiirtbih" (5'hn.Dgt's w>H*e5 • iijaiuxiiraicd in l.S80j 
:uni again H.liJI. found nHir-.li to eriiirizo. Jiis opliiion?; 
rttiind reeoo'k.’d in tlio 'volianinou.s evklmR-e taken by file 
nninerons bo<Iie;s appoinrs.'d to Inquire into tlie rondutinu 

tbe armj'. Tiny contain iimrii aonnd einniiMn-rien.'^e, 
and they sliovv?" a strong att;H;]iiiu.‘n.t to the old regimental 
systcnq and a natural dread tliat dv eori^s might 

^^ulfer from innovatinns. Tlirongliunt the period of cluuige, 
ILikll.j wlji.le jirotesting^j invariably accepted and loyall}' 
•eudeaAa.)i.ired to carry out tiie iiieasni'cs on ‘wiiicli the Govern- 
iiient < Iccided, fu a mcinorajidiim addressed to I\[r Cb lidci’.s 
in. 1880 ho deiiuetl his a.tti tilde as follows; — “Should 
it appc'-a,!.', ]R>wev(jr, that for ri.*a..sons of state t‘olicy it is 
necessary tl.iat the contcniplated clwiigtis shniild bo luade, I 
■iviii prepared to carry thcni. out to tlic best of niy al>ili,ty.'' 
This attitude ll.ll.TL consistent^ ii]ainta.ined, and wl die 
his training and a,ssociati.uas led him to <lepre(‘atc dianges 
the need for ivliicli urns not a|>parent to liiiUj his uuiitary 
judgment was sometimes iodisputably correct This was 
notably the case in regard to tlie ill-advised reduction of 
tiie artillery carried out by 3Ii\ Stanhope. IJudca’ the 
Order in Couocii of Tebrtinry 1888, the wliolc respousb. 
bility for military duties of every kind was for the first 
time centred upon tlie Cun][nic.udcr-bi-C!iiic.f. This, as, 
})oiuted out ly l^ord TLirtlngtoivs commission in 1890, 
iu.s’-QJved “an excessive centralization '' \vhic.h “must 
■ma.*essari.ly tend to weaken the seiiso of res[K)usibnity t>f 
the other lieads of de|»arlauents. and thus to dimiiilslr 
tljeir eHiciojicy/' The diiln^ of l.amhiadge, whose exalted 
position entailed inaiiy -i-iuties apart from, tlin.so strictly 
•appertiiliing 1o a- C'ominandi'r-in-Ohief, ujidd not give 
personal alteuthm to tlie s.ist mngx. of uiaiters for Yvind! 
be i\us made nominally rcs[)uijsible. Oji the oilier hand, 
the adjutaiit-gemeral, as “chief staff oihceiv' couhl ac.t in 
Ids nfuiie, and the Secretary of Siate could obtai.u ).ni]itary 
advice given behind Ids laaek 1)y oiticials charged ivitli no 
direct respoiLslbiilty. ihie viiv.cl wscs to pla.ee ilic <lul%e in 
a. soi.iiewl.iat false positiou in the eyes of tlie .Army and of 
tlie couutryj while p-ower acciumdatcd in the hands of 
this a(],juhint-gciicral If tlie ad.miui.strcii.irm of tlie army 
sritlered alter 1888, this wa.s djie to a system wl)i\'k: 
viol al.ed pri uciplcs. 

Throughout his long term of ofrlce tlic duke of Cam- 
bridge evinced a warm iute.rcst ;in tlic welfare of tlie 
soldka, ana great cxjiericiice cumbined. with ti reteuTive 
memory uimle him mc.ster ol military details. YvTnlo 
ijiiick to condemn deviatious from the letter of regu- 
lations, and aeciistoined to insist upon gren/t pnadsioii in 
■drill, ho was never a martinet, and Ids natural, ki,u<.llincsB 
^ .made him ready to bestov/ pi'aise. Telonging to. the ].>re- 
scientiiic period of the British a.riay, he cou]<i jjofc easily? 

^ a:dapt' himself to the new coudii.ions, and i,u dispensing 

:2E||hh|l|o';', ho’ kvah thdinowhat' ^distrustful; ;bf ; originalityj,; 

, whiitnhi-S position as a niembcr of the royal faiaily te,udcd. 

to. narrow" his scope fo.r seIcctio.m He was thus incUned 
: to be luiiutmecd by cuiisidoratJtms of pure seniority, ami to 
. underrate the claims of special ability. The army, liovw 

tu j the 'd oi Canibridgh 

- 'being. The duke resigned the OonimaudersldiniinChief 


;hbd||fi-rpd3|i:dhi|;;iiig'hSfpptid.^T^^ 

bjuccm Tictoria, Ip' 188:!, The chief Iioitonrs conferred uuua 

■hhrr;MfhddT®dlyT:S2h;'vfe;^ 

;GvG.;E.pi8dhydx;ibI:i;8t>i::;::iI£ 


soufck.'b:nd.dla;ud;:;:coitiity;^ 

Engbujdq buiuulcd mi the it, by Noal'olk and >SuiFo]k, on 
the 8. by Essex and jicrtbud, on lliu Wl by Bcdfonl, 
.Lhintlrigdmg and iNorihiunpion, an,d outhe hb by Lmculn. ' 

Joud'imt dotfu.idilon . — hi 'JsUl tho area of the aiujicnt (geogni- 
phie.ii) eonaiy voxs n-lnjriU and tite pujailatioii 188,9^], of 

whoiji 92,913 \vt‘iv inat .s, and 90,-01 S iVnialcjs, ajx liisruasi.. Q.f 
|ieiToiiri aiina- 1;8SI (!sr.9’H\ oi .m iiii-iv,!,-’*- of 1 ’3 jx r cunt., 
r'oiiqiao'd willi a j...' oj (/ 7 p, j ueil. (naitndy Ul!‘2 perMfUs'! in 
the |.Hiriod 18/1 -S.l, .]..n 1891 Ihoi'c ■wore, ucil persr/iiH. .’loi'.ait a 

uini 2 '01 aei'e.s to a porsfuj. hi tho. saano vear Uio area of the 
regisi ration omniy was {aindir/ aenss and Ihe piqiul-Uiou 19^^299. 
uf W’hoiu 90,219 wore -malos, and ] 00,090 fenailes; in 1881 iho 
registration ei.)nnty eoniajnod lop'isO iidiardl’-ujis (OiynCi nides, 
07,28? feiiuies). in 1901 the population of the aiiciinii coriuiy was 
190, {>87. IhrtkuliU's of the Linh-iate, ileatU-iate, anti iUegiunias) - 
rate, and tlie inuiiher of persons aiamed per lOOO lulwbiiiujis are 
given in the snhjomed talde : — 
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In 1891 the emuiiy contained 494- pursons of Heottish hirtlq '^^S 
of Irish birth, a-jal 2t)0 loreigners. At the sai ire date them were ; 
174 hlim'i persons, SO deaf and dumb, a.iKl 004 iiisane. , ' ' ■d' -' 

ancient conn ti?' is for jiiti'liaiiioiit.aiy 
poses divided inio three divisions (KorUie.rn,. nr Wisbech, Wofitern' 
or Chesterton, and, Pasicrn t>r Ncwiuarketh and emlirnces also the 
parllanientiuy borungli of Cambridge, caek returning mm nmoibor, 
Hic IJnivcrshy of Cambridge also returns two menihers. Adiniois- 
tratively the aneient: county eml.iiuces tlio tv/o eoiinttes of Cam- 
lu’iugo and tho Isle of Ely. Tiierc o,rc two miudcipal liomughsi 
Cambri'Ige and Vvisbad) ; conrls of (pmri.o.r scs-siuiis at CinnbrUlge 
and illy ; and Leii {setty s-ssional divi.sifms. Tbe borouglis of 
Ciimlirid;af‘ and Wisbreh Imve ca,eh a. rx*|iaraii! cmimdsaioii of the 
]tface ; .uni t 1 j< 5 Ihiiver.diy uj’ < 'ambj-idgo ex( vrires diseiplinary 
juriseiintioii over its /iwn juemli.'rs, Tim two adoHniHiTathe 
eouritics comain together 172 entire civil ymrishes a'nd parts of 
4 others. The aueiiut cmiiily contains 181 mitire eceiesinsl’leal 
finrislies ru' di.si riels, v.bl] jiarts of T2 otliej's, moat of them iJi 
the diocese of Ehv Siudiig arsi/a‘S urc Jidd at Efy, siumoer assiiar 
at WislMM'd]. 

lA'HXdiion , — There is a. day training college foi Behoo-lrnaafcrB at 
Canibrirlge, and in ti.ie aanio t(.»*.vn also the IScov iioiaertdii imdtg 
noiiiinalional training college ibr women (sec Ca'MBKJDuu). iUIby 
a tlmologicaleollmniW’.'xs foLindml in 1873,1 he bnil ding being opoiiod 
’■ in 1 8Sll., , ■ Tim ■■ U.U mber of cleiimntary ■ s?ch.ools ^ in .dhcy'GoihityswIiU" 
cduding also the Isle of Fdy, on olst August 189S was 224, of ’which 
GO vrero ]h aird .schools and 1 98 volunrary schools, tlm latter incltnling 
ltd Kulioiud Uhnrch of Englund schools, Tim average ntlenJance 
during the year a.i iim. board, sell o.o.Is.xvaB , 8920, ain,i :at -,tlio .ValnJC.., .. 
tary sciiools 18,1894. 'Jim total scliool board recoiplr for ihfi yc.'ir 
eiuiing 29tli Septc.inber .lS.9B,.W’as. ,i:23,9$4, .The irh,'Oin,e undc.,P.;;i:l:)u.; , 
Tcilndcal Instruction Act was .€437 j and under the Agrivuilm'al 
.Ttates A# v:.;;!: Vv 

■t — I n " tliel peiioA,' 3:675-9 !.■ , tfe; Jireat uh.def t 

dcoreased, as dixl also tho area/ of the grem eropSj^idTielfy 
■jnneons roots and fodder plants. Potatoes, on the pthcr lianj,; 
showed a very eonsiderable ineivase,' Since the year IS/M tlmre.- 
has been' a very notlccalle tleeliBe in' the number of - HhiHgi, ■■■■’■ 'Tire 
bcrlihf ■■ was : 4b2,i5.0yht’;;; 

The lablo immediately following shows the, urea imder tho. ditlyr?. 
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■'■:■:'■ •‘' " n«t ^iWe Sliows Uw iimnV-r of live stoct at tlif porlods | tlie muster miritls ol the puriod betv\-ccn tlie IStliand lith 

" ‘ ® ^ ^ I centuries, in vvliick Die .foniuMions ot_ modern science 






JCowstttid 

Iktifers* 


ccktiiricH, ijn. wkicli tiu; -ioriiida.tH"mfci iaodeni scieiict 
vere laid. Among tliem were tlie following 


■’ ■' 1875 

pliiili|tf«fe 

V. 1885 

-vir'd-rr; mo 


.. ,.?''A r ^ *«««-*»«. 


15,519 I 32,618 
17,923 i 38,195 


321, 9k3 
309,250 
274,493 
259,420 
213,432 
214,422 


AtmroKiTiw.— S. H. Mii,i.kii and S. li. .1. vSkeivk’iu.y. 

■ ' > fAiwI AVisti'f-li, 1S78.— 1*'. t!- t'. Ruvi). JJirndhool: to the 

'■ ■ (Fotapi cfCfiimbridgcskh-e. ttonduidge, >89/.— A- XvlNCslv.^. 

;-'• • , , Jxulia Lvd. liio Urcot Civil Ifar. London, 189/. -C. C. 'Lu.^o- 

nmrA'MkHl CamihrUlyeiHn. Gunirndg,;, l^t-5.-K. Lo\u.s. 

' ' Ci'Hhittvf’ of Fooka prinUil ui or reMvoj to Cttmbndge. t.m-- 

Cambuslang, n town of N.W. Liunuicslnre, f5«»t- 

r'oi'J.v,'.,.’ r.,„j f'n-rm .■iV,r,n+. .“i miles R.h. Of (jlasKow vy 


■:' ' . Cambuslang, n town of N.tX'. Lunutelmv, &fot- 
' knd, near tlio Clvd., !d.out 5 Julies S.lv of (Glasgow uy 

■ mi!, mhttbiled for tlm iuo.st pai-i by faii.sgowLu.siiicss mpn. 

. TIktc am 13 ■■oal -mines in tlio vicinity, a turljc y-red dyeing 
establislimunt, and tlio largest sU-el worlds in the kingdom. 

,. V 'lliT.t‘iit slrnotnres art) United Free cliurches, nil instituto 
■ and library, a public ball, a new bridge over tbe Clyde, 

n ml an Fslabli.diod elmrcb ball. Eleidiic light is supplied. 

' i' S'jdA' Population (1881), 5538 ; (1891), 8.123; (1901), -O.ljlt. 

t'SI'"-' Camden, a city and port of entry of New 

" - IIS/A., and capital of Camden county, situated m o9 oi 
N. lat. and T5° 07' W. long., on the Delaware, opposite 
. , Pbikdolplda, of which it i.s a sriburb. It is_ontu-cd by 

■ ' . ■ three railway.s — tlio Penimylvauia, Ibo AUaulie City, and 
West »1 eraey and Seashore. It lias extcn.sivc nianu- 
'* ' ■ ■ ' f:t*'{ure.s, in wlucb there was invested, in l.'^OO, a cajdtul 

|ir^ 10,363 perfHons, with an out- 

$21,1 d'l, 637. The principal mairafaetures 
wre iron and steel, shii»buil.ling, woollen and worsted 
' gWHk, oiUclolh, and boots and shoes In 1900 the 
valuation- of proiwrty, real and personal, uus 
t77:s-.7?;'i;/|2lBOT,810. The net debt wa.s §2,453,475, and the 

131.40 per $1000. Population (1880), 
SI; <1890), 58,313 ; (1900), 75,935, of whom 10,09/ 
/v'Sirf,,.,, nn/l .5576 werc iieifroc.s. ibo dcatb- 


I'vksks'bi'f'wcre foreign-born, and 5576 were negroes. 
1900 was 16'3. 




Camera Obscura.— Tbo inyention of this 


Hogcr Hacoxi, about 'l^hOA , ,, 

.icilui pcckbam tOpliml problems. 

Leou Bautista Alborti, the .architect, 1437. Show-box. 

Leonardo da Vinci, end of lilth, or early in Ibth centmy. 

Don Piipmitius, or Panuoe, beinre 1521. 

FraiieisonH Maurolycus, 1."'22. Optics. 

Erasmus Ryinhold, 15401 Qp^orving colipises. 

(ieimua Frisius, 1544 J ‘ , , 1 ,,,,. v 

Jeroiiui Cardan, 1550. Camera obscura with siwculum. 

Giov. Batt. Porta, 1558. C<amcra without lens and with speouluni. 
D.mi'e,lH Barbaro, 1668. Camera with lens as an aid lor drainng. 
E'fnatio Danti, 1573. Eefiecting inteor for erecting linages. 
Ferderio Eisner, before 1580. For copying maps. 

Giov. Batt. Benedetli, 1585. Camera obscura with lems. 

Giov, Batt. Porta, 1689. Camera ob-senra with lens. 

•lohami Kolder, IfiOO. Optical theory and solar ohservations. 
.lohamiFabrieius, ion. Observations of sun-spots. 

Christopher Scheiner, 1011-30. Helioscope lor solar observations, 
(iaspar Schott, 1057. Optical theory. 

Johann Zahn, 1635. Box foms oi camera and optics. 

That lloger Bacon was acquainted with the principle of 
the camcrtrobscura is shown by hk solutions of the optical 
problems relating to the passage of light through small 
round or multiangular apertures given in his Perspecfmt, 
which are better and clearer than Peckham’s or Vitellio’s, 
but there is nothing to foe found in his jjublished writings 
to show clearly that he had constructed any instrumeiit 
■ for viewing outside objects on that piriiiciple, though it 
seems possible from a passage of the, Ferspeetiva, upon 
which Friend, in his History of PJiysick, gives him the 
credit of the invention. The arrangement of concave and- 
iilane mirrons, hy which the realistic images of ol^ects 
in, side the house or in the street could be rendered visible, , 
though intangible, there alluded to, may apply to a camera 
on Cardan’s iirinciple, or to a method of aerial prqjeetipu 
by means of eoiii'ave mirrors with which Bacon -was quite 
femiliar, and indeed was known long before his time. 

There is no clear evidence that Alberti invented or 
described the cainem obscura, but it appears from, .an 
extract from an anonymous biograqihy of him, quoted by 
: j Aksari, that he constructed little boxes in which painted : 

piicturos were vdewed through a small hole with great 
'■ Yorishniliturle. He had. two Muds, one for use at night, 




matter of fact., the principle of the simple cumer,a obscura 
avel! knowm and it was in practical use long before his 
He was anticipated in tho discoveries ha claimed 
^;^:7s»,'.Uk:,:..4d-kave:mM^^ regarding it, and all he .seenis really to have 
" 'done wuH topoimiarizo'it. The inwasing imporianec of 




/ '• - .-the camera obscura os a pliotoginphlc inr-trument makes it 

'd '%.7 'V/ ‘ t'.t ■ lifts. l.'rtATrti fll’ ('Hrlv • 


/•: 4* awral>k to hmg 'vvlml 1.4^ known of it.s early* 


Vti i \ ^ Umn\ %rl]iok U far inure tluni ib %mnlly 

Til mrnhmi vliere dmaiig tlm mmtmw 

to ctoe tho moim !mn thn ghm ot ite 


iliougli some forms of tko latter can be used as snow- ■ - 
boxes (Hams's Ojyfks), Kircher mentions some arrange-, , 
meiit of tills kind made by an Albertns, whom ke dis- ^ 7 ;y, 
tiiigmsbes from Aibertas Magnus* Libn, in the Mstop’ , , ' 7'’, ' u- ;; 
of tHe iriTcntion of tlie camera obscura in Italy, given, in 
hml/hifym deB miences muthkmitujms mi lialie^ iv. 
makes no uiention-of-'Albertij'but'lie draws attention 
'•fill nnrsitblusbpf] of Leonardo da TiiicL wbiek * was 





am#!, in’ tho .shuttets. We do nob howevM, mid many 
thia'appiiawnce 

|at^'-.|irobierii ,' (if ; ■th.e'-.im'age; '.of the 'K«ft*-; 3 iag«ii 
i' to' quadriHlorttl npertiirc' aliyays appieating rouuo 


rjuiteiolearl^Tdeaerlbe^, . f'iyjjT;'!; 









j ,:'^.Kj-.---vh ir* v;*.:v'-,.,> ' 
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'About the same time Maurolyoiis^ tbe cm In cut luatlio- 
iiiaticia-nof Messlrja, in Ills Tkearemata ie Lurmne et U/rihu^ 
fully investigated the optical prcdjleiiis coriueeted with 
visiou, the passage of rays of light through small apertures 
with and without lenses, Eisnex says lie has ' cleseribcrl 
the application of the diirkened room, to the observation of 
■eclipses. In any case his theoretical work was a grer ' 
advance on that of his predecessors. It is possible that 
KeiiihokI got this Biethocl of observing eclipses .from 
Man roly CHS, through Piirbach. He is said to have used 
it to oliaerve an eclipse of the sun at "^Yittenberg, in 1510, 
and he certainly did so in 1544 and 1545. He has de- 
scribed his method in Jiis edition of Piirbaclds Theorme 
Ifovm Flxmetanim^ and says it can also be applied to 
observing terrestrial objects, though lie only used it for the 
-Still. Gemma Fiisius has fully described tlie application of 
EeinhokPs method to making measurements and drawings 
of tlie >suii during eclipses, or otherwise, and gives a hgure 
of the arrangements he aclojitcd in observing the eclipse of 
January 1544 at Louvain, in his De Fadio AHtronoviico et. 
Geomeirico (1545), p. 31. He says it can also be used for 
observations of the moon and stars and for longiiudes. 
Moestlin adopted the same method later, and handed it on 
to Kejiler. It had the advantage of being simple and 
avoiding injury to the eyes. It is interesting to note this 
early application of the camera obsciira to the held of 
.astronomical research, in which its latest achievements have 
been of such pre-emmeiit value. 

The addition of optical appliances to tlie simple dark 
•chamber seems to have been lirst described by Gardan, in 
a yiassage in his treatise Fe Suhtifitaie (1550), p. 107, which 
Libri has noted : “ Quod si libeat spectare ea quod in via 
tiunt, sole splendente, in fenestra orbeni e vitro collocabis, 
inde occhisa fene>stra videbis imagines per foramen trails- 
latas in opposite piano . . . a.tr.[ne alia mira non solum 
;spha3ricuin sed et eonicum ac cylindricuiiiJ^ Prom this it 
would appear that he used spherical mirrors, and m'jt a lens, 
which might be implied by the use of the word ‘Hirbem/^ 
'We now come to Porta. In his first account of the 
■camera obscura in tlie in four books, 

Naples, 1558, no mention is made of a lens, but he discloses 
•as a great secret, that by a proper arrangement of a concave 
.speculum in front of the aperture the colours of objects 
could be seen much better. This seems, ho^vever, to be 
very similar to Cardanos arraiigement pi-iblished eigiit years 
earlier. Porta also alkules to the application of the 
method to painting by persons ignorant of drawing win.) 
could lay on colour. His second edition, in which he in 
the same words claims the discovery of the use of a convex 
lens in the aperture as his owm, and a secret he intended to 
keep, w’as not published till 1589, thirty-one years after the 
first. In this interval tlie use of the lens was discovered and 
/clearly described by Daniele Barbaro, a Venetian, Patriarch 
of Aquileia, in his wo3.*k on geometrical perspective, La 
Fratica della FrosjMtiva, p. 192, publislied in 1568, or 
: ,,t’wenty-oiie years before Porta mentioned it. The lens used 
■•:% Barbaro w’-as an ordinary convex, or oldman^s, .spectacle 
■glass y concave, he says, will not do. He sho%vs how the 
/paper must be moved till it m brought into the focus of 
the lens, the use of a diaphragm to make the image 
Nclearer, .and also tlie application of the method for drawing 
‘ -objects -in true perspective. That Barbarp was really the 

obsenfa is supported 
Schott in Ms Ma^'ia 
the, former/ taunting Porta with the appropria- 

^ ' ' T-r. rt-*-. TT-ff U-\-ri rtl * pUhiishod 

effects -of 


.liow by placing' a mirror behi.nd the' a.perturo unreversed' 
images miglit be obtairiorl, illustrating t'he two effects with . 
diagrams. ■ • • ■ ' 

: 'llisno.r, who died in 1580, lias also in, his Optiem (1606) 
very elea-rly explained the reversal of the images in the ; 
eainera obseiuu. He notes the conveniences of the ineth<)d ■ 
for solar observations, and its previous use by the obs'ervei's 
already mentioned. He fint-hei' points out its advantages for 
easily and accurately copying on an enlarged or reduced scale, ' ■ 
especially for chorograp] ileal or topograydiical documents.: 
Tills seems to be the first notice of the application. of the 
eaniera, to cartography and reproduction of drawings on , , 
various scales, wliicli, perliaps more than anything else, is : 
its prime use at the present day. In tlie IFverm'nm. 
iSi'iecnlationiua MaFitmaiicarmn et Fhysivaruin^ written 'in ;; 
1585 by the Venetian nobleman Benedetti, tliere is a letter 
to Pirro de Arzoiiis, in the course of which, after discussing 
the destruction or w^eakeni'iig of the images of the ciunera 
obscura by the admission of extraneous liglit, ‘ho tells him 
of an improvement in that sort of thing .some one Innl 
carried out by the use of si double convex glass in the 
apierture of the dark room, and that the images could Ive 
made erect reflexion from any jdane mirror. This was 
four years before Porta published it, and may refer to 
Barbaro. Tlie account of the camera obscura given in 
Porta’s second edition of the Magia jn. 1589,; 

is expanded from the first. The use of the lens, which is' 
given as a great secret, in place of the concave speculum, of- 
the first edition, is not so clearly described as by Barbaro :v 
the concave s}ieculuni is used for making the images larger ;; 
and clearer, and also for making them erect, l>ut no details' 
are given. He describes some peep-show arrangementsv',- : 
and indicates how the camera with a concave speculum: ^ 
can 1)0 used for observing eclipses. There is no mentioiv/ 
of a portable box or construction beyond the darkened 
room. In his treatise Be Eefractione Optkes Farte (1593), 
he goes into the theory of vision and the optics of the ':; 
camera. He brought forward no novelty in the C4imera 
obscura, he did not improve it, his descriptions of it , are 
vague, but were published in a book which became popular, ; 
and so he accpiired credit for the invention. ' , ! 

The first to take up tlie camera obscura after Porta’s ' i 
second edition w'as Kepler, who used the method for solar- -i 
oliservatioiis in 1600, and in his Ad ViteUionem FaralL- ■] 
ffomvtia (1604) discusses all the old problems of the 
passage of light through small apertures and the mtionaib 
of the camera obscura. He was the first to make 
instrument fitted with a sight and paper screen' for 
observing the diameters of the smi and moon in a dark, -.: 
room. Ill liis later book FiojArke (1611) he fully- dis- '; 
cusses refraction and the use of lenses, sliowurig the ; 
action of the double convex lens in t.he camera obscu-ra, 
and the principles which regulate its use, with tli^ reason; : 
of the reversal of the image. He also shows that enlarged .-i 
images can be produced by using a concave lens at a suit- --i 
able distance behind the convex, as in modern tolephat<b 
graphy. He extended' the work of Maurolyc.us, - and :; 
demonstrated the exaOt analogy between the ai;ul:tlis :: 

Tangements by which an -mwted image b 
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camera and the arraniJ 
is produced on the retina; 

About this- time the telescope came into- usob^hd; the,': 
danger of observing the sun with it ’was soon discovered^ 
In 1611 Tabricius published Ms observations of Sun-spots,' 
and describes how he and Ms father fell ,bs.ek .qh' the. okf 
/'method .of •bbs^vihg_the'kuMs image, through 'a. 
in a darkened room, finding th# they, could observe the 
spots just -as w;ell as iip the telescope. Tliey do not soe-ni 
: to- liato) used ' a lens,, or thought df usihg ;the .teleseop^''^^- 
[i..pihJe%"ng.'aiL pife,wus clone hv Rch 
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of’ tlie friBi^riinl-'nieiiirwk, Avitliout''a wifcli a mi'^h Int July, 1844, lie oiiteia-d t-lie navy iu 1877, and -was ein 


Oi'fuvox loTjK, a, lid wiili a tcdej^eoj^e, ii.-^ed \n lils lielio- 
-aa‘ 0 }H‘, Tvlutdi vrioj a teie[ilK>tog]‘a.|)l.de arrangement on a 
s>taiid on Iv'jdcr s prineipie. liero wu lirsi iiinl tlie dark 
<‘UatttlR‘r c’nn>tru<‘if‘d of wcHxkai rcxln covered \\itli cloth or 
^ palmer, iBed srpara.tei> in sciemi iho observing Itiblel. 

■* . • 1'.. i" /j/'-ir/. n,... .5 r.. i 


pby hdulbr : a; bb&iderabM; ^4iino 

JiaM; A fricari sluYe-trade. Tlie experience time ohtaiueji Lai 
to Lis being Hcieeted to command an ccKpedithm -soTit out 
by the iloyal Geographical Society in 1873, to succour 
iir Livingstone. Soon after the dej»a,ri;ure of the cxpedi- 


Bettiuus in Lis J/jian'n {1045) has described several tion from Zaiizihar, Livingstone's servants were 

v ■■■ . ^ . • ■! . 1’ ■. 1 '■! 1 ■. i.1 .1.. '..i 1 


■- loctliodto <^f Uioasuring lla^ sun and teiTcslnal ohjeets by 
the images projected through an aperture, and also methods 


U'-c of the camera obscura and methods of {tptical prp|ec1 ion. 


i>earing tJie ticad body of their master, but Ct'ujKU'on 
continued his march, reached Ljiji, on laike Iduiganyika, 
in Feliruary 1874, and, after solving the priucipat g'cae 
graphical problems connected with that lake, proceeded 
south-west, (amtiniially making discoveries in regions never 
before Yisinal. hy any European. His travels were pmbs- 
ILslied, under the title dcrr/,s\s‘ Africa^ in 1870. The 


' li Is iroticoiible iliu-t lie first uses iho word (W//f A/ cr, r«, box remainder of Oumorous life \\as ehicfly devoted to pro- 

A'/r ' ' iw tngee, like SekeinerL, as alternative to The jeefcs fur the comiuercial development of A.fnca, and to 

■nptii^ii principles of llie camera obscnra with and without waiting talcs fur the young. He also vidtcal the Euplirutcs 
L' ' . . pins were, very fully treated l.iy Scliott in tlie first part of valley iu connexion with the proposed raihvay, and aeemU” 

' , • hb VnlocvRaVn^ Afaturi A Arfk (IbbT), and he has pauied Sir llieliard Burton in his West African exploration 

.disvur'axl the nature and manner of production of tlio in 1882. He wrote on both subjects. He was killed fy 
image on the pajier, the similarity of the eye to tlie camera, a fall from horseback when returning from hunthig, 2 lili 
- and the phenomena, of visioi). In Ids ravdaco there ivS a March 18D4. 

’ ‘ ' useful list ot early writes’s rm optics, 

/. ' - ‘ . 1r is diiliciilt lo ascertain when the caiuent llrst canic to or IvAMEfiFisg in Meat Central Africa, 

JLigland. The translation ( d Formb] took, JAu/ZcA forms tiic norik-cresc comer of the great Central African 

' . imbiished in 1058, a,ud in the same year ihere is a platenn. This becomes evident in its eastern section, 

juerdion cd a pormble Icist caiiicra («hscnra tor sketching, uhere arc wide -spreading ]*]ams, which further west 


ivork called b/v/y/z/cc, or ih<- Mont Arl u/' [ assume an undulating character, and gradually merge into 


Aarovhi//. Jn thi> the o]>ject glass (vf a “prospective a ]U(dure.st|ue iiioiui tain range. This range, running from 

image trutdi,’’ or telescope, svas used aluue to throw the north to south, is flanked hy a second lowei' parallel rangs' 

rmage on a sheet of paptw on which the outliiiu could bo iu the west, with a wide valley between, lu the north- 
d'mvii. William Moiyneux lias given a nriiuber of ot»tical west the Lpja'r Guinea mountains send their eastern spurs 
jabhieniH relating to lens<>s in his Tre>iti^e of Dioptroi^ jiist across the biunitlary, and from a votcanic rift, w’ Inch 
IdiPJ, He siah3*i the relalive pri>fMniioir- ]»euve<ui the runs soul li-wost to imrllj east, the Chiueroon peak n.-es to 

dian:iotcr.H of tlm rdjecx and the innige, and Ihoir distaiicos an clevaiion of 12,480 feet. Inland the Chehchi and 

.fr5m tlie leu.s, mid ]a'ovi.js it genmoirically by the (*as8 of .Mandiira niouuiaiiis indicate the direction and extent of 
iiic caniera and lens. Thu analogy of the eye and the i lie rift. Geologic'ally, these three inounlaiu groups belong 
i'eiilueta b also diHCUKseil, as well as the optical thcoiy of to so many diilbnint periods. The first is composed of 
' tlm dark chiinilxjr or cainera with mnl wilJjCfUl ja lens. Archaic rocks, the part belonging to tlie (tuinea, mountains 

The drst notice of a Imx, dv portable cumc-ru with hms, L of more recent age, sh<)wing sandhtones and ch'py schists, 
to be iu Zalmb OfOi/vs Aiiljiffofo'i lifrioopirooos wldle the rift monnlalns and Cameroon peak are pnroly 
. GTOfM Ikygives iigures naid dcsrH]aion.s of two forms : vidcanic. The riiouiitaius of the plateau lose theirrneri- 
oue-a' \voodeu Ijccx vrilh a prf jecltyig t^ibe, in which tvro or dional direction, sivecjurig grandly round to the east on 
the ■ htted, ; Hie iHuage:., ■IroihtwliiiL.f wasi ■ TeLcld.]ig:';;:thBy' eighth: 'degree rof ^IST; ■; kt. 7; / HerB ; ■ tliey ■ ;::giyb i 
thrown on a screen of oiled [lajier and vitWTed tliroiigh a ri-se to a nimiher of small rivers, which collect iu .the rift 
hole- in the back of tile camera aliout two «>r three. iuc!H.s and form tise Hemic, that passes between the two chief 
away, Tlie Bccond iwoi iitlcd with a rellf;ch,»r throw up gronp.s of the rift riiouiiltiin.s, and leaves tlie proteetonile 
thf‘ image, on a horixuntul^ screen on which it uould lie lo jMn the Niger. Cameroon is thus a mountainous 
bjiif :&|||Mhrbybrsed Thei’e is a!so.a-greiiidyfeai ■ bb vepuntry,' , whielidihs :'onlyf::oh j 'U; strip' of dow :laitcib: 
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, ' , and a oiio alternating. Alfciiongli on the iiortlierri 

rain. On tlie coa^t the tej-nyjeriitiiro is liigh nil the 
year rounJ, Ind- in t.lic iiitcrior it falls as Ihe onuntrj rises. 
i^Lilariul fever is frequ^'int, and even llie naiiveSj espeeiiilly 
irtqiorted. AfricanSj sailer from it. 

F/rrm and Idum-a , — Idio soatheni psirfc of llie low coast 
is cliicfij grass -land, wliilc tlie river nioiiths and anus 
of tin) bay aro iirusl wltli inangrove. Tlie liiountainoris 
region is covered with prinieval forest, in wldeh timber 
and valuable woods for cabinet-making are plentifuL 
Most iin]>oi‘tant are tlio EUiei^ StercuUa amrni- 

naia^ and the wild coHee-tree. On Caiiieroon peak the 
forest ascends to 8000 feet ; above it is grassdand. To- 
wards tlie oast the forest gradually grows thinner, assumes 
a park-like appearance, Q,nd disap] >ear,s, and wade grass 
uplands take its place. Animals of all kinds are plentiful, 
iiicludiiig the great pacliyderrns and carnivora. Tlie latter 
jirey on the various kiiids of antelopes which swanu on 
the grass-lands, and two kinds of bnilaloes are found in 
the forests, winch arc the home of the gorilla and cliijii- 
panzee. Largo rodents, like the porcupine and cane rat, 
are frequent. Of birds there .are 31 G species, and several 
of venomous snakes. 

Ethidogij . — The north of Cameroon is inhabite<l l:>y 
Sudan negroes, the south by Bantus. The former only 
recently came from the nortdi and north-east, gradually 
driving the Bantu before tiiem. Tliey ai'o a tine race, 
]U'obal>ly of Jlainitie origin ; the}' brouglit liorses and 
liornod cattle 'with them, w’liieh were unknown in these 
regions until tiien, ami they founded welborganizcii states, 
like that of Adamawa, of which Yola is the ea]iitaL The 
Chief, or Emir, who resides liere, is nuininally a snlqoet 
of the so-ealled Em|.)eror of Solioto, but exercises ratljer 
inde]>eude]ifc authority over the people under his rule, 
lie has ;i strong niilitaay bjrce, consist ing chiefly of welb 
mrmnted cavalry. In the lower ]>arts (.d‘ tlie coiiniiy, in 
the vicinity of tlie. rivea’s Benue, Eaiv», and Mao Kelsbi, the 
peo})]e, who a,ro good agricultui'Lts, cultivate extensive 
iields on the iiills, wliicli, north of the idver, form discon- 
nected ranges ; while south of It they represent the slojie 
of tlie great central African plateau, and stock-raising 
forms the cliief }nirsuit of the inlialntaut.s. Band in hand 
with the- labours of the held a considtirable industry is 
carried on. The people forge their own arms, and manu- 
facture tlioir own stuffs for cluiliing out of the native 
cotton. Comnnni villages are built in the Sudanese zeriba 
style, surrounded with thorn fences ; more iinjiortant 
places are enclosed by a ‘woll-biillt wadi and strung! y 
fortified. Jieing of warlike dis])o.sition, the iH;o]>le often 
, wage "war witli their neiglibours and also amongst them- 
selves. The Bantu negroes inhabit the country south of 
al^Diit T of In. kt. ; they are active tiadens, wiio well 
understand how’ to keep the intertribal balder entirely in 
their own handa They build scpiare houses, and are 
rtdOil by indepoudent chiefs, but in no case has an attempt 
' ' at political organization been observed amongst them, 
A; I though they quickly adfipt theimelve.s to civilization. 
A Among the Dual! as a curious system of drum signals is 

■ b , ■■ ■ ■ ' , , 

‘ -^Area and Fnpulation. — The western boundary of 


e';^, tlib ® Jr I vdy Apluk: : the ;b 

on the left bank of .th,e river, the line goes to tlm .point of 
f irtersectidh .of •; 

the border of Lake Chad, 35 miles east of the ineridisrn of 
tlie town of Kuka. The soutli and east boundarios were 
kid.:, (low:!! by ' agreements: between: ;C:eriiiatiydAi'd::Eraim^ 
on December 1885 and ISth March 1894. The 
south boundaiy g»:)es in an a, I most straight line from 
tlic moutli of the Campo river to tlie rivei* >Saiigrt. .And 
the oastern boundary runs iiTCgiilarly north to 10" N. lat.j 
and tliencc eastwnrd.s to the Shari river, w'hich it follrars 
to Lak e Cluu .1 . T1 1 e pro tec tura te mea surcs al)OUt 1 9 1 , 1 30 
square miles, and k e.stimated to have 3,500,000 inliabiL 
ants. In 1899 there wore f 25 whites, of wlioui 348 'were 
German and 3G English. The principal town is Carneroou; 
and Buea, Yietoria, Bibuiidi, BaUnign, and CanpiO are 
important trading stations ; Aquatown and Bclltown are 
the iirincipal native settlements. 

AJmmhtratwu . — Cameroon is divided into tln-cc dis- 
tricts, each vvdtli an administrative official, subordinate to 
the Larideskanpfr/tanii or commissioner. The forces corudst 
of 32 (Jeriiian.s and 554 natives, who are distributed on a 
number of stations in tlie interior. There are two courts' 
of law and a court ot arbitration for native officers. ' . 

Edmatlon . — The Bantu arc Pagans, the SudaiicBe 
a\fahuminedans. There are four missionary societies' 
(.American Presbyterian, Eoinaii Catholic, Baptist, and 
Prote.stiint). There are several -wel bat tended schools, and 
it i.s a hopeful sign that the natives eagerly desire tJadr 
children to learn to reail and write. There are • tlk 
(iovennnent schools with 500 |)ir|u].s, while the inissioiiaiy 
schools are attended }>y 5000 ].'U]dls. 

iYaa/nv.- -11 jo revimiic for lb98-99 was 1,251,387 
marks, including iiirperlal grant in aid. The budget, 
revenue for 1899-1900 (including imperial cemtribution) 
and ex}H5nditnre wits 1,713,000 marks; the imperial con- 
tribution for 1900-01 is 1,197,700 murks. There are the 
ordinary export and inqiort taxes, and various other ducH. 

Shijphuj , — lliere is regular steamship comnmnication 
between ILimbing and Oaiueroon. The Woermaii line, 
steamers .hmve Hamburg monthly, and call at most of the 
ports of the protectorate. The African Steamship Conn 
pairy's and the British and African Steam Kavigatiop 
Conqumy's steamers also call once a month. In 1898-91), 
GG vessels of 81,891 tuns called at the ])orts, , ’ ' ; • 

Post and Tthgiraph . — Tliere is no railway. Hoads avu 
gradually being built. On the rivers 'wliieh nm into .the 
bay, small steam-launches ]Iy, and cominiinieaf-iun with ' 
the OoNerniuent stations in the interk»r is ktqd'Aip 
through native rimiiei's. Mails are carried by German.' 
and British steamers three times a month. The I'iroteC" 
ti.>rate belongs to the Posiiii IJiiioii, and the eabto is 
connected with the British Telegraph Station ai- Bturny 

O.U .the. 'B iger.. ... . 

ibv^d?n'Ao;n-~Camerof»n is rich in nakiral p 

ivory is among the export articles, of wlrich the chief are' 
palm-oil, palm kernels, and cocoa. Eiibbcr is collecf-ed 
from the . Landulphia and ' . vTirioiis . species of : 

Copal, copra, Calabar beans, rind kola - nuts are ex- 
ported in large quantities. ITiere are se-s'eral .kinds of' 
finely grained .wmod, amongst wliicli a vciy. 
is s'pocially remarkable. Cotton, indigo, aiKl various. 
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about t\m only ui^ofnl form of existing mfbistvy. The ^ snceess, tbougli it eaniiot be afiirmed that the malaa-ial 
natives romid the bay are ■ elevef earvers of wooib and Canipagna is anything like Iietilthy yet. Its bare, treeless, 
'.make • highly onianiental tignredieads for their eandes, siiiid)ro\ni[ed expanses are still given over to herds of oxen, 
Awhieb' also sometimes show very fine w'orkinansldp. In horses, sheep (from October to .liine), and buhaloes; but 
the', interior the people use the "wild-growing eotton and some fruit and wine are produced. The regulation of the 
fibres of plants to manufacture coarse drapery and plait- rivers, more especially of the Tiber, is probably the most 
work. In 1898-99 the' itii])orts were valued at 10,038,955 emcient method for coping with the problem. Since 1884 , 
marks, and exports at 5,145,823 marks. Of the exports, the Italian Government have been systematically enclosing, 
/‘-palnvoil was valued at 893,361 marks; palm kernels, pumping dry, and generally draining the marshes of the 
■':4;36r>, 608 marks; gum, 1,028,080 marks ; ivory, 598,470 Agro Romano, that is, the tracts around Ostia; the Isola 
marks ; cocoa, 8 i3‘ 11 5' marks. " Sacra, at the mouth of the Tiber; and Alacearese. Of tlie 




I)tneh/meRt.---Of old Camerouii and the neighboiir- 
ing coast were known as the Oil Coast, and trading 


wdiole of the Campagna less than one-tenth comes annually 
under the plough. As regards the Pontine Mars]}es, the 


settlements %vero established at an early period. The worst district of all, in the south, the government drainage 
trade, Iiowever, was always coniined to the coast, hecanse schemes liave so far redaiined them that they are now in 
the 'Dnalla and other tribes had become recognized great part adapte<i for ]>asturage, or are even cultivated. 
interTuediaries between the coast factories and the The evil in this tract arises chiefly from the insignifieant 
kibes in the interior, wliitker they allow'cd no strange slope of the ground, so that the surface-waters are unable 
trader to proceed. TJiey took a quantity uf goods on to find their way readily to the sea. 

trust,- visited the tribes in the forest, ami bartered for See Biekl-Marslial Count Moltke’s (6 th ed., Berlin, 

ivory, rubl^er, and otlier produce. This method had 1802). 

becmntB so universal, that it was called tlie trust system, O0.Wpailia.« a territorial division of Italy, border- 
nndea^ whkdi name, though in a safer fonm it p Tyrrhenian (Mediterranean) Sea, both .N. 

It liamprcred tlie coast traae seriously, and had to be ISlaples, and embracing the provinces of 

-abolished before it was possible to open up the interior Benevento. Caserta, Naples, and Salerno, vtdtli 

feu settlers and traders. With the utmost difficulty, and ^289 sq. miles, and a population (1881), 

; not without bkmddied, kiis barrier wms broken down, and 2,896,577 ; (1901), 3, M2, 378. The Campania proper, inn 
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■ not without bkmddied, diis barrier wms broken down, and 2,896,577 ; (1901), 3,142,378. The Campania proper, inn 

direct ooiniruimcatiori with the higher parts oi the country jj^e^piately N. of Naples, is one of the most fertile as 'well 
estalihslied, and traders from the interior induced to visit densely-peopled regions in the world. 

; the coast. The great labour cpiest-ion came next. In principal [iroducts are tvlieat, maize, olives, tvine, 

order to lay out jihintations, workers and lO bo broiigiit oranges, lemons, cdiestmits, tobacco, potatoes, hem]), beans, 
from the intent u, tor the coast tribes wili oni} trade, and pease. Suiphiir is mined. The coast is studded wdtli 

■ not work, imt the plantations have proved a success, Castellamare, Amalfi, 

and thouga codec, tobuetu), ginger, ami other pionis tnrivc a-jrrento. Barra. Ban Giorrrio. R,esina. Cava rkn‘ Tivreni A-^f* i 


omer ro my our jninmuons, workers tiaa ro oo orougne chestnuts, tobacco, potatoes, hemp, beans, = 

from the intent u, tor the coast tribes wili oni} trade, and pease. Suiphiir is mined. The coast is studded wdtli 
■ not work, imt the plantations have proved a success, Castellamare, Amalfi, 

and thouga codec, tobuetu), ginger, ami other idmiis tnrivc Barra, San Giorgio, Resina, Cava dei Tirreni, Arc.), 

' ‘ bust urtickj seems to bo cocoa, ot ^'Giicli mure \vbich are much visited for sea-bathing in sninmer ami as 

4 than hall a million tiacs have been ])l;mtod, winch yield gencrallv 

;;-year|y large quanm.ies td excellent .:t,coa. coincident with the history of Naples, 

q .Aunniiirncs.— -K. yi\Ttnc\rn. .Yen/ /uoz/enon Ihahn, IHPS.---- 

‘F. >Wojij/nr INK. /kr J'htutiojnthan in Kammin ttn>i inimc Zn,~ I*y0^inp0.l^0i0g'y (from late Lat. atvipana^ a 
i'/'hmift, Berlin, ISiitt — F r. Bleux, Dir Kstmvraiikiufe, Simiini f>el]), in its widest sense, includes the history of bells and 
>; p^rKhfmfk,hoif, nujshiorjk, nwl Miwhijk hi den. Tropm, Brdim tpeir uses, />., belldoro Mho .-scientific construction of bells, 

^ ‘ iKdl-foiimling and tuning ; and the science and art of 

'■ ; ©arinilirig“j a town of 33,000 inhabitants, in the bell-ringing. The two former of these heads are treated 

„ Northern p.art of the province of Tarhu*, Luzon, Phili])- j under (E/u-i/elqpwdia .IJr Itamiiea, nhith edition), 

-pine Isla-ndA on a branch of the river Agiio. Its produds and the present article wili deal mainly with the third and 
bare rice, Indian cotii, .sugar, and imligo. Fine tiiiiher most commonly acce])ted meaning of the term, viz., the 

-.' grows in the vicinity. Tim principal language is .Pan- science and ai't of eliiinge-ringing as iiractised upon churdi 




amipana^ 




gasman. ■ 

^ammaratag 


..^ammaraia^ a commune of the proviuee of " 

Girgenti, Sicily, Italy, 28 miles N. from Oirgenti by the order, from the highest note, or :'iw!Y 

railway to Palermo. It lies at the N.E. foot of Mount .. to the lowest, or “ tenor 2, o, 4, r5, ; ,■ 


science and art of elnmge-ringing as practised upon churdi 
bells or hand bells. 

L MTien a given number of bells are rung over and 




.,.;,mdway. Ja It. lies attlm N.E. ..foot ...of' .Mount.: to the lowest, or ^ 

,i pammarata (5181 feet), one of the loftiest summits in // rung in rounds. 

&§M!yv.,'.,„It has. mines of. .rock-salt and sulphur springs, with., 

K bath-house. Population, about 6500. 2 1 3 5 4 7 b, 3 3 1 4 0 b < ; and change- 

/.-k « « ringing' is the art of ringing bells in '‘changes,” so that 

y-;'; 111 ill tlic Wider souse, a different “change” or rearrangement of order is puo» 

means the plains which strctcli around iim city of Rome, duced at each pull of the bell-ropes, until, without any 
add, , in the more ^restricted sense, the coast-belt wliich repetition of the same change, the bells come back into 
from Lmtayecchia to Terracioa* By action of “roimds.^ 'The gencralprincipleofallmethodsofchaiige- 

in 1882, 1886, and 1893, great ringing is that each bell, after striking in the first place, or y '\>"y 

ga.iBateliy gttfluid«, Tbe inetliods and ‘•dom^agaia ta.tli6fct:aiid.tIjat.no A .Jill 
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CAMPANOLOGY 
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1 2 o 4 r> 6 7 Rounds/’ 

2 1 5 4 7 d (lat ebaiige.) 

2 a 1 4 fi 6 7 

a 2 4, 1 G 0 7 
a 4 2 6 1 7 5 

4 3 6 2 7 15 (5tli change.) 
4637251 

6 4 7 3 5 2 1 
6745312 

7 6 5 4 1 3 2 
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•first to last place, or ** down” from last to first; Becondly, 
in what place his bell is striking; tliirdly, what ])eli or 
bells are striking immediately before or after him — this 
being ascertained chiefly by rope-siglit/"’ 'Lr,, the knack, 
ac<]mred by pradice, of seeing which rope is being imlled 
immediately before and after his own. He must also 
remember and apply the lailes of the particular ^‘method” 
(§ 3) which is being rung. The following table repre- 
senting the first twenty changes of a ‘' plain course of 
“Grandsire Triples” (for these terms, see § 3) illustrates 
the subject-matter of this section : — 

7 5 6 1 4 2 3 (10th change.) 
5716243 
5172634 
1 5 2 7 3 6 4 , 

1 2 5 3 7 4 6 

2 1 5 7 3 6 4 f 15th change.) 
2513746' 

523 1 476 
5324167 
3,5 4'2 6 1 ?■ 

3 4 5 6 2 7 1 (20 til change.) 

It Yuli be observed that at the 1st change the third bell, 
and at the 15th the fifth bell, according to the rule of this 
“method” (see § 3), strikes a second blow in the third 
place (“makes third’s place”). This stops the regular 
work of the bells which at the previous change w’^ere 
in the Ith, 5th, 6th, and 7th places (“ in 4, 5, 6, 7 ”), 

- causing them to‘ take a step backwards in their course 
“up” or “ down,” or as it is technically called, to “dodge.” 
Were it not for tliis, the bells would come back into 
“rounds” at the 14-th change. It is by the use of 
“place-making” and “dodging,” according to the rules of 
various “ methods,” tliat the required nuniber of change.s, 
upon any number of bells, can bo produced. But in 
order that this may be done, without the bells coming 
back into “rounds” (as, c.y., in the “])lain course” of 
Graudsire Triples, above given, they wdll d() in seventy 
changes), further modifications of the “coursing order,” 
called technically “Bobs” and “Singles,”* must 1)6 intro- 
duced. In ringing, notice of these alterations as they 
occur is given by one of the ringers, wlio acts <is “ con- 
ductor,” calling out “Bob” or “Single” at the right 
moment to warn the ringers of certain bells to make the 
requisite alteration in the regular work of their bells. 
(Hence, in ringing language, to “call ” a peal or touch =; to 
conduct it.) Particulars of these, as of other details of 
change-ringing, may be gatliered from books dealing with 
the technique of the art (.see § 7) ; but they are best 
mastered in actual })ractice. The term “ single,” apjdied 
to five-bell ringing, meant that, as the fir.st three bells 
remained unchanged, only a single pair of bells changed 
places, 1 5 4 3 2, 1 5 4 2 3. On larger numbers of 
A-' bells it loses this meaning; but the effect of this “call” 

' is that the “ coursing order ” pf a single pair of bells is 
' inverted. The origin of “Bob” is unknown. As a “call” 
'it was perhaps adopted as a sliort, sharp sound, easily 
uttered, and easily heard by the ringers. As applied to 
’>/ .-a .“method”’ or system of ringing (^ 3), it may refer 
iev the evohrtion of “dodging,” c.y., in “Treble Bob” 
/_to the zigzag “dodging” path of the treble bell; but 
none of fhe old writers attempt to explain it. 

The number of pomiUe “changes” on any given 
; y balk may be ascertained, according to themathe- 

.matical formula of “permutations,” by multi ply- 
i-jig the number of the bedk together. Tims on 

' * 3) cah'be 'pbducel' ; “bn' lour bells^l X 1; 


possible changes. But techiiically, only the full extent of 
changes upon seimi bells (usually rung with a “tonor 
heliind,” § 3) is ealhjd a “ |')eal ” ; a sliorter perfurmauco 
upon seven or more bolls, or the full extent upon less than 
seven, being, in ringing [>ai’la.nce, a “touch.” On six bells 
the -full extent of chan gx^s niust be repeated continuously 
seven times (720x7 = 5040), and on fivo bcll.s forty-two 
times (120 x 42 = 5040) to rank as a “ peal.” Gn eight or 
incvre belk 5000 changes in round mini hers is accepted as 
the mimm/mi standard for a pO'al ; and on such numbers 
of bells up to twelve (th.o largc.st number used in change- 
ringing), peals are so arranged that the bells come into, 
rounds at, or at some point beyond, 5000 changes. AvS 
many as 16,000 clnuiges, occupying from nine to ten 
hours, have been rung u}>ou church bells. But the great 
physical strain upon the ringers — to .say nothing of the 
effect upon those who are within hearing — makes such 
performances exceptional. The word “peal” is often, 
though incorrectly, used (1) for a set of church bells (“a 
peal of six,” “a peal of eiglit”), for which the correct 
term is “ a ring ” of bells: (2) for any shorter perforiur 
ance than a full peal (c.//., “ wedding-peal,” “ nmffied peal,” ■ 
<kc.), called in ringing language a “touch/’ Its use as = 
“method” (§ 3), found in old campanological works, 
is now obsolete. 

3. Gliange-riiiging upon five bells is called “ Doublos,” 
upon seven bells, “Trijdes,” upon nine, “Caters” (Fr. . 
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quatre)^ and npoji eleven, “ Cinqiie.‘-«,” from ‘ the 
fact that at each change tw), tln-ee, ftmr or five 
pairs of bells cliai}ge ]>laces with e.ach other. 

“ Doubles” can be and are rung wdien tliere are 
only five belk : but as a rule these “ odd-bell ' 
are rung with a “tenor behind,” i.e,^ struck at the end. of 
each change ; the number of belk in a tower being 
usually an even number— .six, eight, ten, or twelve. Iti 
“even-bell” system.s the tenor is “ rung in ” or “turned 
in,” '/.c,, diaiige.s with the other belk, and a diiferent 
tenainology is euqdoyed ; change-ringing on six belk 
being callot! on eight bells, “hfujor”; ou ten 

bells, “ Royal and on twelve, “ Maximus/’ The ]>rin - 
cipal “methods” of change-ringing, each of whicli has its 
special rules, are — (1) “Graudsire”; (2) “ Plain Bob”; 
(3) “Treble Bob”; (4) “Btedman,” from the name of its 
inveiitor, Fabian Stedman, about 1670. In “Graudsire” 
the treble and one other bell, in “Plain Bob” the treble 
alone, has a “ plain Inint,” f c., works from the first place, or 
“lead,” to the last place, or “behind,” and back again, with- 
out any dodging ; in “ Treble Bob ” the treble has a unifo'nu. 
but zigzag course, dodging in each place on its tv ay up and 
down. This is called a “Treble Bob hunt”; and under 
these two lieads, according to the work of the treble, are 
classifies! a variety of “plain methods” and “Iheble Bob 
methods,” among the latter being the Bo-called ‘SSurprise”’ 
methods, the most complicatetl and difficult of all.. 
“ Stedmank principle,” which is ml generis^ cemsists in ■ 
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seven, nme, or eleven 'ljelk ;'''as' also' 
though occasionally rung on even numbers of ' belk. 
“Treble Bob” is ahvays, and “Plain Bob” generally, '■''‘'•'/A' 
rung on even numbers- — six, eight, ten, or kvelve. , Rf 

aficctod by Bobs ” or 
I to the other 
•sVhicli they meet 
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4. Qnite dij^inct from the art cLange-rin gmg is 
tliQ science of ''composing,'' ie., arranging and uniting 
by tlie proper ''calls''’ (§ 1), subject to certain 
Campmh couditions, a. niiiiiber of groups 

of diangcs, so that no one change^ ov series of 
changes represented in those groups, shall be repeate^l A 
comiiosition, long or sboit, is said to be ''true'' if it 
is free from, "false" if it incolves, such repetition; and 
the body of ascertained laws and conditiens governing 
true coiupositioii in any method constitutes the test or 
" ]jr(jof ” to he applied to a composition in that .metluxl 
to demonstrate its truth or falseness. Many practical 
ringers kinnv little or nothing of the x>riuciples of com- 
position, and are content with performing compositions 
received from coniposcrs, or published in ringing hooks 
and periodicals. An elaborate statement of the i>rincipies 
of composition in the " Grandsiro ” method may he found 
in. an appeudht to Snowdou’s GrancUire (Wells Gardner 
a-nd Co., ' 1888), by tlie llev. C. D. P. Davies, ^LA. 
Idiose wliicli apply to " Treble Bob " are explained in 
Snowdon's Tr^utise on Treble Boh, Part L Buta so far 
as can be ascertained, there is no treatise dealing witli the 
science of composition as a Avhole ; nor is it possible here 
to attejnpt a popular exposition of its principles. 

5. One of the objects kept in vie\v hy composers is 
iinusieal effect. Certain setjuences or contrasts e.f notes 
strike the ear as more musical than others ; and 
an niTangemeiit •ndiicli brings up the- more 
musical changes in quicker succession improves 
the musical ehect of tlie " peal " or " touch." 
On seven bells all the possible changes :2) must 

be inserted in a true peal ; l)ut on larger iiuiiibers 
of bells, where the clioice is fnnn an immense niuiiber 
id possible change.^, the composer is free to select 
those which are um.^t musical. Unless, however, the 
bells of any giwen "ring" are in perfect time and 
harmony with each other, their mu-ical effect must IjO 
im]ndretl, JmwEjvcr well they are rung. This gives im- 
poi’lance to llie science ami art of ]>e)l-iuning, in which 
great progress has hceii made. The researches of tln^ 
hi\e Caiitm Hinipson, of Kittiewenffh in Sussex, (‘arried 
out in practice by Messrs Taylor, belbfounders. of Lough- 
boi‘«)iig]i (who have erected s]>ecial maeliiiieiy for the 
purposed, have niatle it possible to tune the largest bells 
into pewiect harmony, not only with other bells, but with 
themselves. A good bell, fairly stnmk, sinxild give out 
three distinct notes — a "fnnduinental " note or "tonic"; 
the octave almve, or "norniua]": and the otfavo below, 
or "hniiimote." [It also gives out the "third" and 
"*' Oftli " a])ove the fnndaimnilal ; but of these it is less 
necessary to take notice.] Yoiy f(?w belly however, have 
any two of these notes, and hardly any all ihree, in 
unison ; the " hum-notes " being gicnerally a little sliarper, 
and the " lundamentaLs " a little flatter, than their rcsj^ec- 
tire "nomiimls." In tuning a "ring" or series of bells, 
the practice of founders has hitherto been to take one 
Aset of notes (in England usually ilie noiniiials, on the 
^ Contimuit the fundamentals), and ]uit these into tune, 
''leaving the other tones to take care of themselves. But 
‘ ia diObrent circurastauces, different tones assert them- 
'selves; Thus, 'when bells are strude at coiisidera]>le 
imtevaly the fuudamontal notes, being fiilior and more 
' are more prominent ; but w hen struck in rapid 

(as in English change -ringing, or with the 
Ijiigter EellsA'if a Belgian "carillon," which take the 
■'^"^aiicT)y'‘'the higher tone of the "nominal” is more 
b j)efoeptibl;e, iiiharmonions chaiaclcr of many 


of the "nominals,” the fundamentals only being tuned to 
each other. To tune a series bells properly, the 
fundamental tone of each bell must be bronglit into true 
octave wdtli its nominal, and the whole series of bells, 
thus rectiiied, put into timeivitli each other. The "hum- 
note” of each, which, is the tone of the whole .luasa of. 
metal, should also be in tunc -with the others. ffatter 
than the nominal, it cannot be sharpened : but^if sharper 
(as is more usual), it may ].)e tlatteued by thinning the 
metal near the ctrowii of the bell. The great bell (“ Great 
Paul”) cast by Mussrs Taylor for St PanPs Cathedral, 
London, has all its tones in true harmony, except that the 
tone next above the fundamental (E b) is a "fourth” 
(A P) instead of a "third” (G or G-b). The great J)ell 
c.ast by tlic same founders for Beverley Minster is in 
perfect" tune ; and with the. iinproved macliineiy now in 
use, there is no reason why this should not henceforth be 
the case with all diurcli bells. 

6. The art of scieiitiffc change-ringing, peculiar to 
England, does not seem to have been evolved before the 
middle of the 17th century. Societies or guilds 
of ringers, however, existed much earlier. A 
patent roll of 39 Henry III, (1253) confirms 
the " Brethren of the Guild oflYcstminster, who 
are appointed to ring tlie great bolls there,” in the enjoy- 
ment of the "privileges and free customs which they have 
enjoyed from the time of Edward the Confessoi*,” In 
1602 (as a].'»pears from a AfB. in the library of All Souls' 
College, Oxford) was founded a society called the 
"Sdualars of Clieapside.” .Tn 1637 began the "Ancient 
Society of College Youtlis,” so cslled from their meeting 
to practise on the six bells at Bt l^Iartin’s, College 
Hill, a diurch destroyed in the Great Fire of London, 
IbCib At first only "rounds” and " call-cliaugos ” wewe 
rung, till about 1642, 120 "Bob Doubles” (^ 3) v.ere 
acliiuved : but slow progress "was made till 1077, when 
Fabian Btedmaii of Cambridge piiblisliod his Ca^rt- 
panaloffhi, dedicating it to this society, liis method 
(Ji 3) ]>eing first rung aliout this time ly some of it.s 
members. Before the end of tlie l7tb coninry was 
founded the " Society of London Scholars,” the name of 
whidi "was change<l in 1746 to "Cumberland Youths” in 
eonipliment to the victor of Culhnleu. Tlicso two inetro- 
}iolitan societies still exist, and include in their meiiibci- 
ship most of tlio leading diange-ringers ol England : one 
of the oldest provincial societies being that at BalFrou 
Walden in Essex, foiiiulcd in 1623, ami still holding an 
annual ringing festival In the latter half of the IBlli 
iind first half of the lOtli century change-ringing, wdiicli at 
first seems to have been an aristocratic pastime, degencr- 
aknl in social repute. Church bells and their ringers, 
neglected by church authorities, became associated with 
the lower and least reputable phases of parochial life ; and 
belfries were too often an adjunct to the pothouse. In 
the last half of the 19tli century there has been a great 
revival of cliange-ringing, leading to improvements in 
belfries and in ringers, and to their gradual recognition as 
church workers. Diocesan or county associations for the 
promotion of change-ringing and of belfry reform are 
spreading knowledge of the art and arousing church 
officials to greater interest in and care for their bells. A 
central council of delegates from these various societies 
meets annually in London or at some provincial centre to‘“ 
discuss ringing matters, and to collect and formulate . 
useful knowledge upon practical questions— the , 
proper cate of bells and the means of preventing aunpy" 
anca from their use ia the neighbourhood 
rules for the conduct of belfries, etc. It is now 'dess 
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;pr0fei’eid’.'"ia:A'S3gli^ to ..tlie ;,peoiiliarIy ■ ..Englisli \sjsteiri, ^ 
:;,of:yriRgii3g:-;^]3e |;-bj wldclg ' 'wlm-tevor .'its^ ■ dill- 

■ is most fully broiiglit' . 

c^uty autltlKur Rcicutifie eonstructiou best slijaulakuL 
: 7, ■'T]ia\:'li;teratupa ;;bf cam 'consists cMofly of, 

fscatteKci treatises, ■'■or ' pampiikts ' iipcvn ' ■ ttie 'teclinique' of 
different methods of cliange -ringing, or upon tim bells 
of particular counties oi’ districts. Tlie Ciirliest that deal 
v.ifch the science and art of cliange-ringing are Cam- 
panahyia^ or ilie Art of Ilingina Improved (1677), and 
a chapter of ‘^Advice to a Einger” in the Srliool of 
EecreaiionA^ or Genilenomis T-utor (i6<S4-), allowing that 
in its early days (§ G), campanology was a fashionable 
pastime. Tlien follow Gamimmdogki^ - or tke A'rt of 
Riitfjine/ rmde Easy (Monlc, 1766), Glavis Cempmia- 
ioglp a Key to Itinging {1788)p iMid aShip.wayls 
2m}i(ilogia (1816). The reTi?ai of chaarge-ringing in 
recent years has produced many manuals : c.y., Snowdon’s 
liope^-SlgM (esplaining the Plain Bob ^43iiethod), bxm?w7- 
dre^ Treatise on Treble Boh^ Double Norwich Cotirt Boh 
ATajo)\ and Standard Afeihods (-with a book of diugranis) ; 
Troyte on Gh rage- Ring mg ; Tke Dv. field Afethod^ by Sir 
A. R Ileywood, Bart., its inventor. Soiiiewliat prior to 
these are various v/orks by the Rev, H. T. Ellacombe, 
inventor of a chiming apparatus wliicli bears his name, 
anti a pioneer in belfry reform. Among these are afcoiiuts 
of the church bells of Devoiij Somerset, and Gloucester, and 
pamphlets mi Be! fries and G/bWkn/, &c. ; much 

of their contents being summarized in Tke Eingeds Guide 
to the Church Beds of by C, Pearson (1888). 

A Glossary (f Technical Terms used in connexion with 
cbiireh bolls and cliange-riitgiug vras published (1001) 
under the ausipices of the Centrul Council of Chiirdi 
Picll Rinr^ers (§ 0). On the history of church 
bells and customs cminectod with tliein mudi curious 
information Is given in Xorth’s EngHslb Bells (ual Bdi 
Bore (Leek, 1888). By the smiie aiithur are moiiograpbs 
on the church ]>ells of Leicestershiioj, Xorlhaiufttonshiiv, 
Lincolnshire, and Id ert ford si lire. There arc siiniJar wodus 
on the clrurch bells of Sullolk and Ckunbrulgeshlre, l>y 
Dr Raven; and of lluntingdonsliire, by the Rev, T. 
i\L X. Oweji; and one on the church bolls of Essex, 
by the Rev. G. Det^des. Bee also Qtoi-ricrly Eedew^ Xc, 
cxc. (September 185-1); Windsor Magazme, December 
1896; and two palmers in the Guardian^ 20th June 
and 1st August 1900. (t. l. p.) 


Cam pbelJ - San 

•), British politician, ’was born ,on 7th Sep^ 


teniber 1836, being the son of the lato Sir Limes Camp- 
bell, Bart., of Btrucathro. and assumed the additional 
jiamo of Bannennaii in 1872, in coinplianee vith the 
provisions of the will of his materuiil uncle, Jlo 
was educated at Glasgmv University and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; was returned to Parliament lor 
Stirling in 1868 ; wasfinaiicial secretary at the War Ohice 
from 1871 to 1874, and again from 1880 to 1882 ; Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty from 1882 to 1884; and Chief 
Beeretar}^ for Ireland from 1884- to 1885. In ]!ifr Gkid- 
atono’s short-lived adininistrntion of 1886, he was 
Secretary for War, and filled the same office in the 
Badieal Government of 1892-95. In dune ^1890 
, an imputed omission on tlie 'Nixr Officf3 to 

provide a duo supply of small-arms ammunition for the 
atiny led to the sudden overthrow of tlm Rosebeny 
-mipistfj. A stlU more unexpected iiici<ient afibctingjiis 

.Vefnbn Hareourt tx’om the haadership of the Idberal party 




with' thp;gmr 0 raPasseiit';C)f:::Ms'; 4 )artyp but ■ m 
.wdiieh:.li;a;rdly made’dfcra'; brd ; of. Poses. . ;■ ■ ■WealthyjtppimL^^^^^ 
and p(>rises8cd of a vein of orntorhal humour, Bir Demy 
Cam[)be]]d>aniiern!ini Jiitd narm^b InUbro Ins sonnewL!:. 
einburmssing elevah'oii to the leadeuslnp, the goiierui 
resyeet of all parties; ;md in 1895, wdien jRr Bpeaker 
Peel, retii'ed, lie was luark'eil out in the 0[>ini^‘5ri of a large 
bod}’’ of pitlitickiis for th,e jSj>oakors]'iip, but it was under- 
stood that .ho declined to stand. As leader of the, <A[>p'osi- 
tion in the Plousc of (jomnioris fia.^ni 1809 onwards, Bir 
.Henry had a difficult tast: to perform, and he interpreted 
Ills duty as e]r!f.;My emislsting in (he e.lf(art to kee|'.> tht 3 
iuulieai ])arty (.ogelleT in the luidsi nf pjaaionnceal tilifcr- 
eiic*es. ill the case <.)f the Boiith Alfrican ivar, Ijowever, 
his opposition to tlie Gowiniineiit wus eoin]»inetl with a 
distinct tendency to favour the anti -war section. The ; 
result was that in 1901 tlie Liberal luiporialists showed 
signs of re-stiveness; but at a party meeting on 9tl.i July 1901 
Sir Henry ’was unanimously confirmed in the leadership, 

©ampteelltorig an incorporated,' town .in- Bisfi-i' 
gouehc county, Neiv EmnswiCg situated on tiie Ilistigouclie 
river, 15 miles from its mouth. Tlio Intercolonial raihvay 
passes through it, and it is the easlmm tciMoinus c,d’ tlso 
Ristigouche and Victoria raihvay. It contains 5 churclics, 

2 In’auch banks, 2 newspapers, a good water system, several 
large saw-mills and factoru'S for the inaniiiaetiire of lumber, 
ancl is a distributing cenlTc for northern New Bruo&uvick. , : 
Pojmiation, 4000, 

■ O^ilflp&^itOWri^n royal and: paidiamentaiy bmigh 
(Ayr groujj) of Argyllshire, .Bo-otland, at tlie ]iea,d of a liav 
near lIio seaitlieni end of the ]jeriinsu]a (4‘ Kinlyre. Bliip- 
biillding is now of some impoi'iaiuaa Tlio registered 
slii])t.)ing at the end of 1898 was V(‘s.m‘]s of 239] tons. 
Vessels eniereu In 1888 were 1117 of 91 ,204 iorn•^ ; in 1 
1232 vessc'ls of 108,882 Ions. Cf wliisky 1,1 50,567 
gallons were exported in 1889, and 1,199,376 in 1890. 

Tlie is Hie head of a lislimy disirirt (for slaHstie.s, ,o*e 
AuovmsilfKi:). Eie vabie of tin' .(ish landed at the port 
in 1890 was i' id, 176. There is a large net factory. A 
Jubilee Cujnmeinoration di’ilL hidl .has been built. One c*f 
the sdio<3ls is an aendumy. i’ojmlatiou of piuliamenbuy 
hiu-gh (1881), 7558; (1901), S23-L 

■G^®inp0ai€'liy (Span. Campeche}^ ■a ■stat'e :.of;Wp|icbjA:d 
l^oiinded on the N. and N.W. by the CLdf of Mexico, 
on the N.E. hyViicalnn, on the S. and B.E. by the nomblic 
of Guatemala, and on the S. and S.W, by the state ui 
Tabasi^o. Its aiva is 18,095 tapiare miles. The popu- 
lation in 1879 niimbeivd 90,413, and in 1895 it was 
88J102. Tlie climate is hot am] unhealthy. Tlte ])nnripal 
industries are the exploitation of campeclie or logwood, 
and of cabinet woods, agriculture, stock-raising, iisliorics, 
salt deposits, extraction of heiiuj|iKin and its luanufuctiiring. 
There are bsvrely 30 nii].>s of railwa.y in cfperation. The 
stato is divided into 5 parUdos, Amongst the principal | 
towns, besides the ca]>itul, are Chanijjotou, El Cannon, . 
Bolonchen Tind, Caikini, Hecelckikan — all whli popiihv ■ 
tions of less than 50l»0 inhabitants. 

OAMimAUJiY, or Campeche da Baranda, capital of the '”' 
state of tlm same name, on the Gull’ of Mexico, 825 miles 
from the city of 2Jbidco. Tlio city is one of tlie richest b> 1 
and most beaut if ul on the gulf. Tlie wliarf is 150 feet ' 
Jong, but as the liarbour is only 10 feet deep, lai’ge 
caruiot ap]iroach it. Amc^ng the principal builtUugs are 
the City Hall, the Govianmient building, the hospital, A; p 
theatre, the market, and several churekis. There airej-also b;:';' 
a fine park and public garden, a public library, and' A, - ■. 
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political economy at the universities of Bonn, Heidelbergj year, A Third and Fourth Fook of Atrs is undated^ 
Muaichj and Berlin, lie entered the judicial career at kit has been shown by Mr Bidlon to belong to 1617, 
f/ologne, and immediately devoted liis attention to financial and Canijiion published about fho same tiiiio a technical 
and commercial questions. Nominated assessor in 1837, treatise on counterpoint. In J he republished what 


chamber of the Prussian diet, joining the Moderate Liberal in the West, Fleet Street^ He w\as probably ^in Ids 
party. In 1869 he was appointed Minister of Finance, fifty-fourth year. Campio^^s genius was recognized in 
On taldng oifice, he was confronted with, a deficit in the his own age, and the oblivion into ^which it • 

re, venue, which he successfully cleared off by effecting a iminediatcly sank is difficid^ to account for, This^ eclipse 

conversion of a greater part of the state loans. The lasted, however, until a years ago. It %vas dispersed 

' French ivar indemnity enabled him to redeem a consider- by Mr Bullen, who in fh® first to claim for 

able portion of the state debt and to remit certain taxes. Campion a place among foremost lyrical poets of the 
He , was, however, a too ‘Nvariii adherent of free trade Elizabethan age. The persevered in drawing 
principles to enjoy the confidence either of the Agrarian attention to Campion^s Peerits, and^ %vas encouraged, in 
])arby or of Prince Bismarck, and his antagonism to 1889, to edit a complete edition of his works. Since then, 
the tobacco monopoly and the general economic poli('.y of the claim of Campion been acknowledged by coin- 

■thc latter brought about Ms retirement. Ca-mphauseMs peteiit judges. Of all poets who in the reigns of 

great services to Prussia were recognized by Ms sovereign Elizabeth and James I. a practice of contributing 

in the bestowal of the order of the Black Eagle in 1895, words to the popular jiuis ic-book^^C apud 
a dignity carrying with it a patent of nobility. He died far the greatest, whether in verse or as 
’ at Berlin on f 8th May 1896. an improvisator. He liad a very wide range; he ex- 

nf nf celled as much in an elaborate ode or epithalamium a.% 


at Berlin on 18th May 1896. an improvisator. He liad a very wide range; he ex- 

. Campi Bisenaio* a to^-n of the province of celled _ as much in an olabomte ode or epithalamium a.s 
Florence, Tuscany, Italy, 7 ndles N.W. froi Florence, “ simple trill o iinpremeditatod song. As a masque- 

with a fine castle. Population, about Id, 000. f f namely Ben 

^ ’ Jouson, and Campion. s best eiitertamnient, that on the 

O0.tTipiOinj TtlOm^S (1566 L1620), Euglisli marriage of ^‘The Lord Hayes, is able to bear comparison 
poet and musician, wdiose works have only received due with the finest of Jonsoids masques. It is a curious hict 
recognition within tlie last few years. The rosriscita- that Campion, wko rhymed with equal elegance and ease, 
tlon oi his fame is largely due to the enthusiastic and whose best songs are remarkake for their verbal 
labour of Mr A. IL Bullen. No light has heoii throwm music, wms, at alt events during some part of Ms career, 
over .his ])arentage, or the time of his birth, except averse from the employment of rhyme in English. The 
. that ^ he seems to luivo been _ about twenty years of experiments he wished to introduce, his iambics, an- 
age, in 1586, wiieu he wa,s admitted a member of Gray^s acreoaitics and sapphics, are unfitted to the genius of our 
iim. ^’\^ithDi;it proceeding to the Bar, ^ he adopted the language, and of CampioMs examples of these heresies 
profession of medicine, and stmlicd for^ Ms i^l.D. at the best that can be said is that they are more nearly 
Cambridge, where he was soundly lemrned and gentle- successful than tliose of Ms contemporaries. But even 
manlike qtirdified.^’ Campion is first mentioned as a from, his remarkably adroit ^Mrlose-clieeked Laura/^ wo 
poet ill PecleA Honour of the Garter^ 1593 ; tlie earliest turn with eagerness to such of his rhymed pieces as that 
verses of his which we possess have come down to us in hi which White lope” is mentioned, or to care not 
a I\TS. dated 1596, But before this he had published for these ladies.” (il a.) 


a collection of Latin epigrams (in ISOb), no copy of 
wliich is now believed to exist. The text is, howwer, 


supposed to be that reprinted in the second book of the 
'/y'HT.-Af''yl'Fpigra7mitata of 1619. In 1601 appeared A. Book of 


Campoamory CampoosoriOg Ramon 
Si© I d© (1817-1901), Spanish poet, was born at Navia in the 
of I province of Asturias on 24th Sej>tem.ber 1817. Abandoning 


ir 01 accentuated, unrhymed, verse, grew more pronounced with time, and his Polcmioas con la ^ 
liately replied with his Defence of (1862) may be taken as the definitive expres- • 

1602, and BenyTonson attacked sion of Ms political opinions. His first appearance as a'’.';' 
iiiel in a tract which has been lost, poet dated from 1840, when he published his Tmiezas f \ 

. to write the Masque at Court, fiore$^ a collection of idyllic verses, remarkable for their v ' ' A ' 
James Ha/s marriage In 1607; technical excell.enee. His Ayes (1842) and Ms /i; 

to the king,^ and published, in Fahultu 5i/zom?es y (1842) sustained Ms reputa- • -A 

the best existing examples of this tion, but showed no perceptible increase of ]iowcr or skilh, ‘ 

In 1613^ Campion was engaged on An epic poem in sixteen cantos, 'Oo/ow (1853) is nounore .'JhAu ; 
all of which were printed, audit ia successful than modern epics usually are. Campoamorii^ i'; 

;s. which served their mirnnm. and nmVL\ m 
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as 


M. Fermnalmm (IBSS), Lo Ahsoluto 
Ideismo (1883). These studies are chieliy 
ejnbodymg fragments of scli-rcsvela.tionj t-ind as having led 
to tlie cornpositiou of tliOfc;e dolora,% humoradafij and 
2'ieqm7iQ^ poenim^ wliicfi the poet’s ndniirers consider as a 
new poetic S]>eeios. The first colicctiori of .Doloras was 
printed in 184(5, and from that date onwaixls new speci- 


mens liave been added to ea.cii succeeding edition. It is 


difticiilt to define a do! ora. One critic has described it as 
a didactic, symbolic stanza -which coinlunes tlie lightness 


and grace of the. opigrain, the inolanclioly of the eiidecha^ 


liillli 


the concise nai-rative of the ballad, and tlie pliilosophic 
intention of the apologue. Tlie poet liimself declares that 
■ a dolora is a dramatic kumorada, and that a pegiieHO 

! ' i poeiaa is a dolora on a larger scale. These definitions are 

‘ . , unsatisfactory. Tlie humoristic, i)liilosophic epigram is an 

ancient poetic form to which Gampoamor has given a new 
. /' name; his invention goes no farthxir. It cannot be denied 

' that in the Dolorocs Cainpoainor^s sjiecial gifts of irony, 

grace, and pathos find their best expresKsion. Taking a 
, euiiimonplace theme, he will render in four, eight, or 

twelve lines a perfect miniature of condensed emotion. 
By his choice of a vehicle he has avoided the fatal facility 
. and copiousness which have led many Spanish poets to 
destruction. It has pleased him to affect a vein of 
melancholy, and this affectation lias been reproduced 
by his follow’’ers. Hence he gives the impression of in- 
sincerity, of trifling with grave subjects, and of using 
' ' mysticism as a mask for frivolity. The genuine Cam- 

' poamor is a poet of the sunniest humour who, under the 

pretence of tea,c])ing morality by satire, is really seekiiig 
to utter the gay scepticism of a genial, e})icurean nature. 
His influence has not been altogether for good. His 
. formula is too easily mastered, and to his example is due 

' ' - ' a perfect plague of dolora& and kumora/ias by very minor 

poets -^vJio have caricatured thdr model. Gampoamor, as 
lie himself Inis sai<l, does iiot practise art for art’s saki‘. : 
'' : he. uses art as the medium of ideas, and in ideas his 

imitators are ])oor. CHinpoamur died at Madrid on l‘Ith 
, ' February 1901. Of late j’oars a deep silence liad fallen 

upmi him, aaid we are in a ])Ositioii to judge him -with the im- 
partiality of anotlicr generation. The overwlieliuiiig bulk 
^ , of Ills work will perish ; we may even say that it is already 

I ' A dead. His pretensions, or the pretensions put forward in 

' , his name, that he has discovered a ’new poetic genre will 

^ . be rejected later, as they are rejected now by all competent 

" ’ ^ j^Hlgcs. The title of a philosophic poet will bo denied to 

hinn But he will certainly survive, at least in extract, 

‘ \ A ' ' ' ; a distinguished humorist, an expert in epigrammatic 

and sententious apliorisin, an artist of extremely finished 
' y ,V , execution. ('T. f.-k.) 

' ' ' ' Ca.mp® capital of the province of Campo- 

„ ^ ^ basso, Abrnzzi e Molise, Italy, sit/uated amongst the 

^ ^ southern Apennines, 6^2 miles by rail N. froin Berioyento, 

: ^ ' , III is fatuous for its cutlery and arms. Population of 


and FI j to the Peninsula, -the Federal EepubUoan Government da 
vaiuabie as 1 1S73 eontideil to General Gampos several Jilgh commands, in 
which^he' ^-agaiiiHisHuguished Imnself ' jigaiimt'thhGMiloiiMii'y 
llepubliearj.s and the Garlists. About ihut time Jic began 
to conspire with other partisans of the Alfonsist bi‘a.nch 
of the Bourbons, with a view to restore the son of Queen 
Isabella. Tlnaigh Im made no secret of Ids dasigms, 
Marshal Serrano, in 1874, ap]iointcd him to tlie command ; 
of a division wliicii took p.art in the relief of Bilbao op 
:2iid May of that ye.ar, and in the operations around lilstella 
in June, On both oeca.sions General. Gampos tried in 
vain to induce the other coinniander.s tlien and there ^ 
to proclaim Alfonso Xl.L, but bo was rebuked by Ma-rshal 
Gonclia at Bilbao, and at I’afalla by (deueral Hcbagne. 
Ho then affected to liold aloof, and would have been 
arrested, had not tlie Minister of War, Ceballos, answered 
for his good beha,vionr, and quartered him in Avila under 
surveillance. He managed to escape, and after hiding 
ill Madrid, joined General Baban at Sagunto on 
December 1874, where lie proclaimed Alfonso XII. king 
of Spain, From that date he never ceased to exercise 
great influence in the politics of the restoration. He ' 
was considered as a sort of Supreme Councillor, being 
consulted by King Alfonso, and later by IiIkS widcuv,; 
the queen-regent, in every important political crisis, and 
on every international or colonial question, especially when 
other generals or the army itself became troiible-soine. He 
took an important part in the military o}iC, rations against 
the Garlists, and in the negotiations with their leaders, 
wliicb put an end to the civil war in 187G, In the same 
way ho brought about the pacitlcation of Cul>a in 1878. 
On his return from tlnit island he piresided over a 
Conservative Cabinet for a few months, but soon rnarle;;: 
way for (hinovas, whom he ever afterwards treated as the 
leader of that party. In J8S1, with, other discontented 
generals, .lie assistiicl Sagasta, in getting into office.. After ‘ 
the deat.h of King Alfonso, CJampos steadily supported the f 
regG.ncy of Queen Ghri.stina, and Indd high coinmands, 
tliough declining to take office. In 1803 he vvas- 


selected to command the Spanish iirniy at Melilla, and 


went to the court of Morocco to make an advanta^.p'?.ous 
i/reaty of peace, which averted a ivar. \Vhen the Culian 
rising in 1895 assumed a seriouB aspect, lie was sent out- 
by the Conservative Galunet of Canovas to cojie with the 
rebellion, but lie failed in the field, as well as in his eilorts 
to win over the Creoles, chiefly because he was not 


allowed to give them liome rule, as he wanted. Bubse-. 


quently he remained aloof from politics, and only spoke . 
in the Senate to defend his Cuban administration and 
army interests. After the war with America, and the? - 
loss of the colonics in 1899, when Senor Silvela, formed 
a new Conservative party and Cabinet, the old marshal 
accepted the presidency of the Senate, though liis health- ' ■ 



®«l 
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iiiiiiiili 

liiisiiiiii 


iililill’ 


■was failing ■ fa'St. ■ ■ Fie held that" post' up to’ 'the' 

liis dcjath in 1900, during the summer recess, at ZarauK, a . , ' * 

villfi.wc oi) tlio COM, st of the Basmic nrn^dneo of rTnitmsicon.. ’.r - I,:’ . ' .''V. 


Ilil? 




town (1881) 14,824, (1901) 15,046; of province (1881) 

365;434,-Xl0^^^ ' 










<3ampoS| 'Arsenio Martiriez de (1831- 
;; ' 1900), Spanish Marshal, Senator, and Knight of the Golden 

‘ y “ Fleece, was born at Segovia on 14th December 1831. He 
- ’ ■ ‘ ' . .^.entered the staff college, graduated as a lieutenant in 1852, 

; and for some years was attached to the college as an 

IliSiSiliiilitfttiiSK ^ 


of Silvela on the one hand, and the reappearance of 
Gastilian militarism,, with ^ Generals , Weyip;r ^,^^and'^ 
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C A N AI) A. 


GEOr.lEAPHY AND StATISMCS, 


T he DominioD of Ci:iDada, coraj-nising tlie nortlicrii half 
of tlie continent of North America and its adjacent 
islands, excepting only Alaska (a dependency of the United 
States) and Nowlonndla-nd (still a sopoAate colony), has an 
estimated area of 3,054,000 sipiare miles. Its physical 
features are comparatively siniiile, and drawn on a large 
■ scale. Its main structural xvaterslied is in part coincident 
wiilt the Kocky Alountain range pro])er, or eastern member 
of the Cordillera, but to the northward falling back to ranges 
Si incited farther to the west in the same great inoxintain 
region. As in the southern half of the continent, however, 
ar.r important modhication of this general idea coimoctB 
itself with tlic river systems of the great central zone. 
These, to the south, join theinscN'es with the Alississippi, 
reaching tlie Gulf of Mexico; to the north with the 
AJachenzie, flowing to the Arctic Ocean, or with the 
Cdinrchiil and Nelson emptying into Hudson Bay. The 
boundary line between Canada and the United States, in 
the central part of the continent, in the main nearly 
ccn.nci.des with tliis subsidiary cast and w’-est watershed. 
Tlic most important river, wlietlier historically or com- 
nicrcially, is the >St Lawxeuce. With the great lakes from 
•which it fio'ws, and the inagihficent system of canals 
constructed to overco'me the natural obstacles to its naviga- 
tion, it forms a great waterway to the centre of the continent. 
The Mackenzie, practically inaccessildo to commerce fit its 
inoii’th, tlio Yukon, or that part of it ■which is included in 
Canada, the Nelson, the Uiiuvcliill, a-nd other rivers of 
gren/t iongtlj and volume, are eitlier lung sealed }>y ice and ! 
.inten‘!i|>ted by rapids, or, bccuuse they traverse regio.us as 
. yet iiiisettlcd, arc of minor interest exco].?t to the physical 
geographer. From his point of viev/, liowcver, there is 
nothing more remarkable than the intricate and com pro- 
liciisive system of rivers by w^hicli almost the entire area of 
Canada is covered. 

TIw Laurciitum Platen m,~The ralmg geological and ' 
pliysieal feature of the North Arnorlea-n continent is the 
great Laurentian plateau, or “OauadiaiL shiokV in which 
the shallow basin of Iliidson Bay oecup.les a central j^osition. 
Tills cDiisist's of very ancient crystalline rocks, resembling 
tho.se -of Scandinavia in age and clmracter. It occupies 
: ■ ■ tlic Labrador peninsula, and sproading round the southern. 

extremity of Hudson Bay, extends iiortlcvfestward to the 
. Arctic Ocean. This constitutes the “ pro taxis or hucIgus 
oi the continent. Around its borders the later geological 


character, but constitutes a great drainage area for the 
sa]j])ly of iniineroiiR rivers, the water-power of which, as 
they descend from its borders, is now beginning to be 
utilized on a large scale iii connexion with vjirious industries, 
either directly or by means of electricity generated at 
favourable places. It is only in a very g<mei'al way t]\at 
this region can be described as a platcciu or tableland, .for 
its sLiihice i.s hilly, or at least nianiiiiiliateJ, in almost 
every jjart of its extent. Its average lieight is about 1500- 
feet aljo've the sea. In the centre of the Labrador poninsulu 
it is about 1700 feet, but it attains cons.iderabIy greater 
elevations along a narrow border of this peninsida wheie 
it fronts ux>oii the Athmtic, Elsewhere it is knver, and in, 
at least one place betw'een Hudson Bay and the Ottawa, 
river tlic ivatershed does not exceed 1000 feet in he.iglit. 
The Chiirchil] and Nelson rivers traverse its western part 
in a wide depression on their way to Hudson Bay. To 


the north and west of these rivers its general height is 


iSpilf . the^iOai^ 

'.'a*. " deposited, and against it these later strata have 
' crus'iied and elevated into mountiun ranges at various 


“ dedueed, and this is pfutlciilaiiy apparent iu Canada, 
\ \ Avlthm tlie, limits of whieli it is mcluded, and of which 

■hc^b. regarded, ■ hh 

7 - ^ bordering upon it. From the vantage - point of tliis 


about 1100 feet. Innumerable .lakes and ponds, resembling 

those of Finland, with winding streams and rivers, charac- '■ 

terizc the main extent of the flateaii. The rivers generally ' , ; , , ; 

fall rapidly along the margins of the plateau, there cutting ' : 

deep valleys, but elsewhere appear to wancler irregularly 

without defined chiiiincls. ITliere not wocK.ied, the surface 

often consists largely of solid rounded rocli-masses. The , • | 

rocks are chiefly granites and gneisses, refera])lc to the | ‘ 

.Laurentian system, with crystalline scliists of the lliironiaE f 

and occasional outliers of Cambrian. Although siiiali in ; 

comparison to its vast area, the economic importance of ' - 

the Laurentian region is in the aggregate coD.sideral;>le. 

Besiiles tlio? water-] )ow’ei’s already rnentioned, its southern ■ , 

part aifoj'ds the greatest reiiaiiniiig forests of Easter-n. . ; .! , , 

Canada, and. niines, particularly of geld, nickel, and copper, A' ■ . ; ; 

arc now being extensively developed in some of the trad's 
cliaractei'ized by Hiironian rocks. , ■ j ' , 

The Acadian Ilegion . — -The ‘“maritime provinces’^ of C yf . . ' . 

Eastern Canada, including Nova Scotia, New* Brans wdek, . . f 

and Prince Edward' ' Islai^, ■ may : be ■considered' ' together 1 "APmSP 
and to t.hose provinces as politically bounded may be ! 

added, from a physical point of view, the analogous south- ' 

eastern’ part ■. of Qu.ebec-™4h.e entire' area being design.atedi'.::'l;|,:;;; 
the Acadia.ii region. Taken as a v/hoie, this eastern part ■ i" . 

:of', Gahada, with- -a very' 'irregular and extended coastdiirec^.'- 
on the Gulf of St LawTouce and the Atlantic, maybe ' 

regarded as a nortiiern continuation of the Aj)palaehian ‘ ^ , I 

Hiounfcrin ' regio.n.: that, ".'runs ..parallel to the;: AtkntiG;GoaM;bf 

the United States. The rocks iindeilying it have been * ' ' ' ' '' . \ 

subjected to successive foldings and citun])lmgs by forces ^ / I 

acting clxle-fly from the direction of the xitlantic Ocean, , • ’ 
with alternating prolunged periods of waste and denuda- _ ' ; 

tion. The tmdn axis of disturbance and the liigliest y 

renmiliiiig'::; Hud' 'mnaA: throm -tlie':; sputh'-easteAh o|iSl|||S 

Iormkig;-;the' ;N:ptra; ^ Bhme. .;M0uhtains,:;;'pn^;,:tei^^ 

;nates. .§iasp8::'|>'i^ipsula thB':pu:ek^bek:MpdiiSiSSllifii^^ 

l;&;:;SfiiykS^ ;risd 'SQQd; 'f eeh;- :Th0^:;pro|liic||^|^^ SdIWB 

•!N|^;%uhBwick;:exhibitg:;’:;ap|p?bMihat8iy'.:pargifell:^^ 
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CA'i^^riaOj ati-id' ;ntttoBr6HS' and important veiBS'Gf ' l snrtkee 'was\orfsmally ;elHiost',/'onti;rolf^ A 


Kew BruTiBvrLck the CarboiiiforoxiB roelcB occn'py a large fcrou.8 and ^Jhi{i,sBie rock?; aifonling a rexl and very fertj.le 
area, biit tlie coal seaniR so far deToIoped are thin a,ud soil, luiich of wljicb is imder cii]tivxAti.oiL 
unimportant. Metal! if ercais ores of various kinds occur Tho St L^ninx^ri^ce or plain of the 

both in Mova Beotia and in this province, but with tlio Bt LaAvroiKie valhry, exteiuling from the vicinity of tk? 
exception of tlie gold already iiiontioiiGd, have not yet city rjf (j)ue])ec to L;vke li’uron, with an extreme length of 
become the objectsp'jf important industries. Copper and ox'er GOO miles, e-onstitiite the greatest crmiiected spread 
afdxestos are the ])rmcipal niincral products of that part of of arable lami in Eastern Canada, incluiliMl ]>m-tly in the 
Quebec included in tlie region no'w niider description, ])roYiimiM>f Qjnhec and partly in t>idarin, v-bh a lobil area 
although many other minerals are known, and already of 8(>me 38 p) 0 () square niiles. T lusm'er til e reghni, I minded 
worked to sorne extent, kxfceusive tracts of good arable to tlie south-east l.>y the Noti'c Dame rangrss already 
land exist in many parts of tlie Acadian region. Its referred to, is iimiiixl on tlie sm.ii:h., farther by the. Sfc 
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it ends along ‘the base of the Lauren, tiaii plateau. As its 
uniform topographical features wamid indicate, it is iiiuler- 
lain by nea,rly horizontal and undisturbed rocks. These 
rouge in age from Ordovician, to Devonian (the latter 
chiefly developed in the peninsidar part of Ontario), and 
are mainly limepitoncs. Superposed on these rocks, the 
na, stern part of this plain, to a line which may be drawn 
some distance west of Ottawa, arc imuine days and sands 
' of Pleistocene age. Farther west these are replaced by 
similar deposits of the same perjrid, but witlioiit evidence 
. of inaiine origin. Petroleum and natural gas occur in the 
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■piam. . ; X .. 'X . . ;x.;f ':;yx;;w 

The ' ih^mor- :plaiii , rtms,p!:orlh|Xkx^ 

westward between.' tfcf border ''.df : ,' thef LaurendmtxplhlidkAi' | X xX;y: 
:and the' line mf, tlm^, Bocky": Mohntaias. :'. 'It- ihcIadbai^Cif 
Manitoba^ the':^^'®}®- A.Bdnibbia|: aB:d.'.tha;greaV3b VirMb 
■of, Sasln^tchewan3.;Mberta5mnd''Athdba8cu.T'.X:TM',thV'h^k|hk 
■'west it ,. beci:)ineB ' ' narrowed:' : and ^ . 'in te rup ted,' bfiL '^ptbsaky§|k:Xm.i'ii 
. its^ .main: ': ph,yaieai;:: ■ features,' tO:'; tliO', Arctie':;Cfe#i::;db'bhi;|i^^^ 

'■mouth oftlio'Maekeime.,:^ 'TIMn great' ■reghhi'hi''idi|h|i|ft 
miles iir'’width ftt)m;.'easfc'4oxwest''aiong; 

: boundary, ^ ' 'Seven, ^ degrees.'- of ^ , latiteide '■'farther 
:styi'.abcMt.,400; miles :':-To'4hn'ecmBL®xg|^||p 


-largest and oldest centres of j)op>xil.atioii are Bituated. The 
greater part of the length of Lake Huron’ and the whole 
,, northern inargm of Lake Superior bathe the foot of the 

p|i:|^fe;SdP 


'Of.the'SaBkideliew^m'v river ■itVecotnes gQherally'i^lsdl^ 
ix;a^h;.:off' the': greats^xhumidi%:'^of /’ihe^ 'cl« 
essential%:'^&!agmg::M.:physlbg^ 

.yleini^-of •lie'^hipipeg^ihuf ; bfxlhhe^':^^^ 
’S':abdiA''fe 6 R'&otx'ahovoT't| 0 ;kea|:ib;^^^ 
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to over 4000 feet along tlie base of tke Hocky xMoniitam^, 
Thi^ interior plain of tiio ('*ontinent. reprcBCJits the area of 
nn aneient nea by wlueii it was (>CL*iipicd in Mesozoic tisnes. 
The Cretaceous and early IVrtiary roeks by wMcIi it is in 
the iiiain iioored still lie nearly unalteretl and undisturbed ; 
w^liero they were dc[)ositod, altlioiigh now raised far above 
the Beadevel, particularly along tha,t border inipiuging iipon 
the Hoeky ^loimtaiiis wliere they are broken, into foot- 
hills along the base of the range. These strata have been 
Bul>j('icted to great denudation, but owing to their com- 
paratively soft character this has been, in the main, nearly 
uniform, and lias produced no very bold features of relief. 
" Coals and lignite coals are the principal ininerals of 
economic value met with in the area of this ceiiti’al plain, 
but its chief value lies in its vast tracts of fertile soil or of 
well -grassed uplands affording perennial pasturage for 
cal tie, horses, and sheep. 

' The Oordilknm Bdt — The wide mountainous , Pacific 
, border of the continent, constituting the “ Eocky Mountain 
region,” may best be named as a whole the Cordillera or 
C!ordilleran belt. The Rocky Mountains proper: in Canada 
comprises only the well-defined eastern system of ranges of 
tliis bel t. The Cordillera includes nearly the entire province 
of British Coliiinbia, with the whole of the Yukon district 
of the North-West Territories. Its width is about 4-00 
miles, and it is throughout essentially a mountainous 
country, very complicated in its orographic features and 
, in teiiockiiig river systenivS, but as yet in the main very 
imperfectly delineated on any maps. Two principal 
mountain axes may, howeyei', be defined as its ruling 
features — the Rocky Mountains proper, above referred to, 
and the coast ranges of British Columbia. These run 
nearly parallel, and in a direction corresponding to that of 
the Pacific coavSt. Between them arc many other ranges, 
luxt less regular in trend and iiuich shoi4er, such as the 
BMkirk Mountains, the Gold ranges, and the Cariboo 
'Mountains. There is also, in tlie soiiihern inland country 
, of . Ilntisk Clcjlumbia, a region w'hich has, because of its 
essential difference from the adjacent mountain ranges, and 
although itself rugged and Vaoken in cliaracter, been 
described as the interior plateau. This, beginning near 
the 49tli' parallel of latitude or inhirnational boundary, 
runs north-w^estwards for about 500 miles, with a general 
widtli of a])out 100 miles. It affords the greatest areas of 
arable land and pasture land comprised in British Colimibia. 
Similar wide tracts of less broken country occur to the 
southward, between the mountain ranges in the ‘Western 
States, and bejmnd it, to the north-west, after traversing 
. : an entirely mountainous region in the northern part of 
"Biitivsh Columbia, its physical characters are again to some 
repeated in the country on the Yukon watershed, 
’/ ■' where wide valleys and i oiling hills alternate with short 

^ mountain uingcs of no great altitiuic. The Paeific border 
! of the coast ranges of British Columbia is dissected by a 
. system of fiords perhaps unequalled elsewhere in tlie w^'orld. 
^ ' /h' represent submerged vaiieys, worn out by riv-ers on 

tho shop western slope of the contixient, when the land 
,, , b : • htood at^a Ifigli level. A bordering mountam System of 
1 ' *.v ‘ continent, now also in a partly submerged condition, 

, highest known nmuntaiuB in the Cordillera of Canada 
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Closely connected vdtii the grand orogra]>hic featiii'es of 
this western region are its climate and its e.haracter as 
regartis vegetation. It may, as a whole, be described a,B 
.forest- clad, but forests of extraordinary luxuriance are 
found in the humid coast region. The conditions favour- 
able to forest giwth are to some extent repeated on 
the wovstern slopes of the Selkirks, Rocky Moimtains, 
and other main .systems, on which the rainfall is ample. 

On the eastward slopes and in the intervening lower 
tracts the forests are less dense, and considerable 
areas of dry, open grass -land occur in the interior 
iffateau and in many of the larger valleys. The geo- 
logical structure of the Cordilleran belt is very com- 
plicated, inasmucli as the rocks of this region have been 
subjected to repeated flexure and disturbance, recurrent up 
to a late date in the geological time -scale, and therefore 
including all but the most recent deposits. Bocks of 
Arckean age occur, particularly in and near the Selkirk 
ranges, which, with their representatives farther to tlie 
northward, are much older than either the Rocky Mountains 
proper or the coast ranges. The Rocky Mountains proper 
are referable to folding and fracture caused by pressure of 
the earth’s crust from the Pacific side, wdiich has taken 
I'.ilace chiefiy at a date subsequent to the Laramie or closing 
stage of the Cretaceous. These mountains are mainly 
composed of Paheozoic rocks, ranging from early Cambrian 
tO; Carboniferous in age, and consisting in large part of 
limestones. The coast luiiges and that of Yancouver Island, 
carrying with them in their elevation portions of the 
Cretaceous rocks, are referable, in their present form, to 
the same or a not much earlier date. They comprise, 
howuver, in their central parts, and jjarticulariy in the case 
of the coast ranges, great iimsses of granite that have 
w^elied up as ^Mmthylites” along the axis of elevation. 

The coast ranges of British Columbia may, in fact, be 
con^dered in the main as a granitic belt, over 900 miles 
in length, and with a wfidth of over 100 xniles in many 
places. The interior plateau of British CoIiiinbia presents 
considerable areas of formations still nearly horizontal, and 
referable to various stages of the Tertiary or Cainozoic. 

These include the products of great volcanic activity, o.ndriig 
in the later ]\Iioceno in wide ‘lasaltic llo-ws. Tertiary rocks 
are likewise found in some places fringing the Pacific coast, 
but with a limited spread. The Cordilleran belt, or Rocky 
Mountains region, as a whole, is the most important part of 
Canada in regard to mining. It constitutes the continua- 
tion to the north of the mining country of the w^estern 
states of the American TJnioxi, and its length in Canada is 
equal to that in the United States. Its economic develop- 
meut has only begun iii any systematic w^ay, but great 
advances have already been made ; means of communica- 
tion have been provided in its southern part, and gold, 
silver, copper, lead, and other ores are now being worked 
on a large scale in that region. Coal has long been an 
important product of Vancouver Island, and valuable coal- 
fields are now also beginning to be worked in the Rocky 
Mountains proper, in the valley of the Bow river, and 
along the line of the Crow's Nest Pass. Attention w^as ' 
first directed to British Columbia as ,a mining country ~ 

about 1858, when placer gold deposits began to be worked. , 

The development of the rich Cariboo district followed wfith " 
that of other districts less commonly knowm. Within the 
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inii’iorals of less' iritriEsic vahio, will all in the JiCfar future 
be likewise utilized, 

Ikiruing back to the general physiogra-pliieiil features 
and geological . history of Canada as a wliolcj after the 
above review of ' its several distrietSj it will be observed 
that the Laiirentian plateau, with its surroniKling areas of 
old rocks in the east, niaj?" he regarded broadly as consti- 
tuting an area of which the history extends to the end of 
the Pttkeozoic era, since which it has remained compara- 
tively unaffected by orographic movements and relatively 
stable, This great region stretches westwards to Manitoba 
and the south-western edge of the Laurentian pdateau 
along its course to the Arctic Ocean. From this dividing 
line the Cretaceous and Tertiary formations become 
important and widespread. During the early stages of 
these later times the sea, extending from the Pacific side, 


■cOntlnhhtj^- 'Vl rpm; ■; which wasfp gi'allually 

recurrent moveuaeiit'S of elevation and mountain-making 
that did nut affect tlie already stable eastern half of the 
continent, {a, M. ;d.) 

Clrniaf€.—lt ]\5 iniyleading to «p«ak of the (‘liirifitc as a r.kok 
for there jire iviiinj elirnates. Not only do tlic several }>rovinec,s 
and territories diflbr inainihilly, but thej’e are great; Tariatioiis 
according to locality within most of t/he jirovineos themselves. 
But it may be said, in a gimcral way, tliat the climates in the 
neigh1:)onrbood of the oceans arc niihler and dampe.]* than in the 
interior,^ and tliai, the Avesiern or sea -coast; portion of British 
Ooluml)ia is ;mildcr and damper tliari l]l(^ niantiiiio provinces of 
the Atlantic. Tlnruigliont tlic greater part tliere arc extremes of 
temperature in winter and summer, but in summer the iiiglitB are ' 
cool and in winter tlie atmnS]diore is dry, bracing, and hr 3 altliy. 
The rain and snowfall of the several provinces are shown for live, 
years in the following table ; v. v 



Year. 

Ontario. 

Quebec. 

Nova Scotia. 

NeAv,Bruii.s\vic!£. 

P, E. Island. 

Slanitoba. 

BritiKk Columbia. 

N, W. Tevi-iimnoi?. 1 

Bain. 

AStioav . 

Kaiii. 

.SnoAv. 

Rain. 

SnoAA’. 

Rain. 

SnoAv. 

liain. 

SnoAW 

Plain. 

SnoAv. 

Bain. 

Snow. 

H;:iiru' 

Snow. 


In. 

In. 

In. 

■ In.. 

In. 

In, 

In. 

' ' In.' 

In. 

In. 

. In, ■' 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

■' InA;'.;' 

1894 

23*30 

55*1 

22*39 

84*8 

29*31 

80*3 

23*74 

103*3 

28*65 

10*58 

12*62 

47-9 

41*92 

70*4 

9 ‘24 

41*7 

1895 

20*65 

81*4 

25*09 

93*0 

36*71 

75*1 

31*34 

88*9 

32*32 

99*6 

14*64 

44*4 

35*07 

67*0 

10*54 

Si‘3 

1896 

22*36 

73*3 

25*68 

124*0 

36*88 

64*8 

25*56 

91*1 

28*86, 

56*7 

16*00 

62*9 

36*38 

■,58*5„'- 

10*57 

60*3, 

1897 

28*31 

73*0 ! 

28*09 

1 91*4 

38*94 

86 *5 

' 33*76 ; 

80*3 

33*63 

A56“4 

■A9*66'' 

59*1 

41*10 

. 42'*6- 

11*84 

53**2 

1898 

30*14 

89*8 ^ 

26*47 

105*3 

•44*46 

89*0 

32*26 

112*0 

34*82 

; ::'65-*4';' •' 

16*75( 

' 53*8 

■ 43*89 ; 

.. 26*2 

10*29' 

52*4 


AhA’. — The articles on the several provinces should he consulted 
for close information as to climate. The case of British ColiiniMa may 
be cited to shoAV the need for this. The rain and snoAvfall for this 
province show an average of about 41 inches of rain and 53 of snow, 
yet ill one large division of the province it may he said to rain during 
nearly every day in the winter, there, being hardly a week of sixow, 
while at the same time a division of many million acres is dependent 
on irrigation for raising its crops. 

Tides,— The tides of the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, with the 
currents dep(3ndeiit uxion them, possess a special iniportaiiee in 
connexion with the navigation of the St LaAvrenee, Ayhich forms 
the inaiii conmiercial avenue from the east. Of late years a 
systematic investigation of the tides and currents has heeri under- 
taken by the Ganadian CTOverniiieiit. The tides of the St LaAvrenee 
enter the Gulf from the Atlantic (diiclly through Cabot Strait, 






tiv'cly little lelt. The tide so exjiands in the Gulf of Bt LaAvrouce 
as to beeomo almost inappreciable in p>lae6S, and the greatest range 
is attained in Nortliiimlierland Strait, and at the head of Chaleurs 
Bay, Avliore it amounts to about 9 feet. At the entrance to tlie 
St "Li 3 ,wrence at Anticosti, it has again the oceanic range of .some 
6 feet, and it proceeds up the estuary Aviih an ever-increasing ninge 
which attains its inaxinimn of 19 ie(k at the lower end of Orleans 
Island, at 650 miles from the ocean at Cabot Strait. This must 
be considered as the true head of the e.stuary. At Quebec, 30 miles 
farther up, the range is nearly as groat, but at 40 miles aboA'c 
Quebec it is largely cut off by the Riclielieu ra|tids, and finuBy 
cea,se 3 to be felt at Three Rivers, at the lower end of Lake Bt 
Peter. On the Paeidc coast the tAVo tides of the same^day are very 
unequal, so much so that for a month at a time there is pra,ctically 
only one high Avater and one Ioav Avater durijig the twenty-four 
hours. This feature of the tide occurs Avidely on the western coast 
of America. In the Ba,y of Fundy the height of tl e tide Avhile 
quite exceptional has been much exaggerated. Fr'm careiul 
’"measuxements made daily for four months by the enginceis of the 
. , Ohignocto Ship Railway, the extreme range in Cumberland basin 
at the head of the bay ms 49*00 feet, and the average spring range 
“ . Avas 42 ‘21 feet. From the ioAvest level of Ioav Avater then ob.serA^ed, 
M/, to the level of the highest tide ever known, Avhich flooded the 
tf i'hbuntfytoh fithDcW^ 1869, -daring a severe^ storai, th^ greyest- 
Itffprnhprt Ifivnl in Oumhcrh) 


are iiot apparent inland. Professor Macoun giAms us a IcAV nota])le 
species — Calhma inik/aris^ Saiisb., Alch^emillm vulgaris^ lA,yJlhnh-' 
dendran tiLaAtniuni^ L., Ih,e glahia^ Gray, Iludsoniiit erkoides, L., 

(xaylussaAyta dumosa, F. and G., and Sc)ic:^cm pmiUa, Piirsh., , In. ‘ 

New BrunsAAdek the Avcsterii flora begins to appear as Avell , 
immigrants from the south, Avhile in the next eastorn ]>roviuce, 

Qiieliee, tlie flor-a v.aiies considerably. In tlie lower Bt LaAvrenco 
couiitiy and aliout the Gulf many Arctic and sub-Arctic species are 
found. On the shores of the loAver ir^aches Thalidncm atjmnnR^ 

L., Veskajda ardka, RiehardH, Ampis alplna, L., SaMfrag(& 
opposUifaiia', L., (Jeradinni alpinum^ L., Sax'ifraija effispiirm^ L. 
and B. have been g.*dhprcd and on the Bhickslioek Mounialiia of 
Eastern. Canada Aileiw aeauh\ L., Lychnis (dpina, L., Ommpc 
hypncfides^ Don., llhodedewlron lapunienm., ’Wahl, and many 
others. On tlio sunimit <»f tlios<3 hills (4000 fcBt) have been 
eollecicd Asjyiditim acAmiurn, Bwartz var., ^cnpiiliiinm, 1>. 0, 

.Eaton, Pdlam deasn, Hrtok, QulUnm hasifschaticum^ Sletieiu 
From the cit}' of Quebec AvestAvards there is a (.‘onstautly iuereasing 
ratio of Houthern forms, and Avliou the mountain (so emailed) at 
Alontreal is reached the lei'ircsentative Ontario flora begins. ■ Iii' 

OntaricA the .flora of the northern ]>n,rt is inuch the same as that of/ 
the Gulf of St LaAvrenee, but from Montreal along the Ottawa ;a.nd 
St LaAvrenee valleys the flora takes a more south(?rii aspect, and ' 
tree„s, shrubs, and licrliaceoiis plants not found in the eastern parts ' ' 

of the Dominion become common. In the forest regions liortii of 
the lakes tlie vegetation on the shores of Lake- Erie requires a high 
winter tempf3rata.re, AAdiile the east and north shores of Lake " 

Superior iiave a boreal Ao?,getation that shoAva the suinitter tempera- ; ' >: 

ture of this enormous AAnter-stretch to he quite Ioav. Beyond the " 
forc.sfc country of Ontario come the xnuiiies of Manitoba and the 4 

North-West Territories. In the ravines the eastern flora continues 
for some distance, and then disajipearing giA’-es i>laco'to that of ilia 
pirairie, Avhich is found CA'eryAvhere betAveen the Red RiAvr lind the ■ 

Rocky Moiin tains except iu Avoodod and dam]> localit-ies. North- 
wards, in the SaskatehcAvau eoimtiy, the flora of the forest and that 
of the ])rairies intermingle. On the prairies and the feotdiilk of ’ ' ( v V'? A" 
the Rocky MounlaiiiH a 'gi'cat Aariety of grasses arc fotuid, seA’-erai \ - 
yLars’ culleciiou rosiiliiug in 4'J genera and loO species. Of the ' “ ' 

best hay and pasture grasses, Agrojn/mm dynmSf STipa^ lirmuns^ ' ' ^ ' 

AgrostiSf Valamagrusks and Pen, there are 59 species. A 

the grasses there aK5 leguminous ]>!ant.s Aalualile for pasture-— ' r' 

FAw (avIH AWnb), (wild pea) of whifdi there ' * 

are many species. The rose family is represemted by • •;' < ' f /L 

PaicyiUlM, FmgarmyMosay MuhiSymid Jmdmi€hkr.^ ‘ ■ r ^ ’A -A/ 
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, diteoiice ofievol in CAxmholhmd basin is 53 feet. At Noel Bay, 

LAheartheheadofthaothermiiiof theBayof Ftxndy, the > 

ordinary sprint* tides as stated in the Admiralty charts is 50 J feet. About the saline lakes and marshes of 1 he prairie mm try are tound, , / A ‘ ! ' 

' A noteworthy^tidal bore occurs at Moncton on the Fetiteodiac 2lu}fpmrmrU4mi,L,iIIiiMropiiirncPrimavkmn,JM,xiiiiirei^oHhn ' A ^ -A' 
^'”>iYer, at the extreme head of the Bay of Fundy. Attention Las ^ - r - 

: ' - also been given to the establishment of the mean sea-leA^ei at a 
“-■-.•mmbervof ’placesun^ Its. reference. to. permanent ..maiks,.,. ..A , mm of 


-Speeiai interest occurs in companng the mean levels on opposite 


higher levels the vegetation becomes, 
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tiie Horn clifcii, tlic elijjifite Ujing darn]) instead of diy. ^Iix some 
cjf the valle\>5 kivirig aa ouilel to llio soutli ihe llora is paiily 
}ieculi';u’ to tlio Armnicaii dosertj aiul such species as J/urshut triiien- 
'iala, IX C;, and Jriemim- fnileniakt, Nutt., and s])ecioH of GUia, 
aiid Erimmwiw, am (.duiul tUat are. iiut met at ill i elsewhere. 
Ahove. Yiile, in tlie tliha* ]url of tli (5 lYuser vallo}) the ahstmee of 
rain j'esulis in tlie same eliaraeier of ilora. wliile in the rainy 
di.dri(3t8 of tile htwer vcgelatiori is so luxiiviaiife that it- 

resemltli'S lliat oj’ ilm tro].ies. 8 o in various jiaris of the inountaiii- 
ons enmiii'V of hrilish Coimnbia, the flora varies as-cording iia 
ehmalie Conditions. In i arm’ tin' Paciiie coast tin. woods and optm 
sp-dces arii tiiled vdth iiowea-s and s}iru]r.'i. Liluieeoiis tlowera.are 
alHUidaiit, iifi.'luding EnjUivnivim^, Trilihimi^^ Brodeuias, 

FrHiil{h'ias,SiriujnSjCki}nastmts^n'i\\\oihnx‘^, 

Fauna. — I'he large;]' animals of Canada arc the mush ox and the 
earihon of tlie hai’i'cn hinds, both having tlieir liabitat in the far 
nortn ; the caribou of the ivousls, found in all tire ],iroyi.nees ex- 
ee'pt in Primjc Edward Island; the moose, ■witli an etpuilly widsj 
range, in tin; wooded country ; the Yirginia deer, in one oiMdher of 
its varietal forms, (ssuniiioii to all the soutliem ])arts ; the blaok- 
taikid deer or niulo (hi.er and iilliod fomis. on tlie western edge of 
the, plains and in llritisli Coliimhia ; the jaoiighoin antelope on 
tiro plains, and a small renmaut of tlio once plentiful bison loiind 
ill Athubasen and Mackmwic districts, now called ‘Avoocl buffalo.” 
The ivajiiti or Amcricau elk at one Uine abounded from Qi^ebee 
to the i’aeiiic, and as far north as the Peace i-iver, Init is noiv 
found only in small iiunibci’s from Hauitoba westwards. In the 
mountains of tlio west arc tlie gri 2 :^dy bear, black 1. tear, and ciiinanion 
hear. The black bear is also coniinon to most utlicr j.iarts of Canada ; 
the jiolur liear ovcrvuvliere along tlic Arctio littoral. The lai'ge or 
timber "Wolf is found in tlie wmodeel districts of all tlie provinces, 
und on the ])Iains tlicre is also a sinaiier wolf called the coyote. 
In Ih'itish (Joluinbia the pinna or cougar, sometimes called tlie 
jimitlier, and the American lion still iiequeiitly occur ; and in all 
parts the common fox and the silver fox, tlie lynx, heaver, otter, 
luai'ten, tislier, wolverene, mink, skunk, and other fur-bearing 
aninnils. idountain and jjlaiii and An-lic hares and ralibxts arc 
plentiful or scarct) in loi-alilies, according to seasons ui‘ otlici' c-ircum~ 


stunt-es, In the mountains of Biilish Coliuabia arc the biglioni or 
iluckv Mountain sliev‘p and the Rocky Mouutaiu gout. The birds 
of Canada are mostly migratory, andyire those common to: the 
northern and central states of the rniled Slates. The wildfowl 
liiv. pariicuhuiy in the west, in great lunnbers ; their bieeding- 
groimds extending from jManitoha and the ’western ])raii'ies up to 
Hudson Bay, the’ baiTcn lauds, and Ar<‘tic. coasts. d1ie several 
kinds of gwjse— including the Canada goose, tlm Arctic goose or 
^vavoy, the laughing goose, tlie Inniit, and otlieis — all li reed in the 
northern regions, but" are found in great nuuibei-s rhruughout the 
several jijownces, passing nortli in rlic spring and stmlh in the 
autmnii. There are several varieties of gvonsi', the largest ol’ which 
is, the grouse of Britisli Cohimbia a,n(l the ]tennatcd grouse and tlie 
prairie cliicken of Ivhinitoba and the plains, besides the so-called 
pine jiartridge and willow partridge, botli oiC\yluch ai'c grouse. 
WhikAlie peniiated grouse (called the jirairie cluckeii in Canada) 
lias always been plentiful, the prairie hen (or chicken) proper is a 
nujre recent aiTival from Minnesota and Dakota, to ndiieli states 
it hail come from Illinois and tlie south as so ttlement and accom- 
panying wheat! iiilds extended north. In certain parts of Ontario 
the wild turkey is occasionally found and the ordinary quail, hut 
in British Columbia is found the Oalifornia- quail, and a larger bird 
imicii resenibliug it called the- iiiomitain. partridge. The golden 
eagle, bald-headed eagle, osprey, and a large variety of hawks, are 
common in Canada, as are the sno\ry owf, tlie horned owl, and 
others inliabiting northern climates. Tiie raven frequently I'eniains 
even in the colder parts throughout tlie 'winter ; these, with, the 
Canada jay, waxwiitg, grosbeak, and snow bunting, being the prin- 
cipal birds seen in Manitoba and northern distiiois in tli at season. 
The rook is not ibund, but the coiumon crow and one or two other 
kinds are there during the summer. Tlie sea-birds irielude a g^i'cat 
variety of gulls, giiiliemots, ca'irniorants, alliatrosscs (four .spi^cies), 
fulmars', and petreis, and in tlie. Gulf of St Lawrence tlic gannet is 
voxy abundant. Nearly all tlie .sea-bii’ds of G ren.t Britain arc found 
in Canadian waterB, or arc represented by closely allied s]K?cios. 

Area mid Population .^ — The following table sliows the pi’csent 
division of the Doialiiiiiii iiito proviuce.s, with the capital and, as 
accurately as computation on such |!oiuts is possible, the area and 
population of each,:—- 





Area r 

PopuiaLioa. 

■ 



■ i'roviuees. ■ ■ ■ i 

vt '■'k ■ : ■ . ' . ' ■ ^ ‘ ■ -^ l' 





Loug. W. 

Suiutiv Miles.. ■ 

issi.i ■ ■ 

iuo:u 

ImiLa *a • 

l-:.Qntario'. : . : , 

220,000 

■ 1., 926. 922' ■ 

2. 167,97,8 , . 

Toj’onlo. 

.43" 39^ 

I79":23'' ' 

Qno})cc 

347,000 

■■'1,359,027 ■ 

■ 1.620,974 

Qiielioc . 

46“ 48'' 

7r i:f 

Nova 8(:ntia 

20,600 

. 440,572:- . 

459,116 

Halifax . 

44" 39' 

6;Y36' 

Nmv Brunswick . 

28,200 

'■■321,233 ■ ' 

331,093 

Ercderict<-ui . 

45." 57' 

66‘^ 38'' 

Mnnilobji . . . | 

73,956 

62,260 

246,464 

IVinnipcg 

^ '; 49“ 5T ■ 

' 97'" 70' 

jb’itlsh Cohinibia . ' 

383,300 

49,459 

190.00Q 

'\nctoria. . 

i '4S“2P 

' 123” IT 

I'riimc Edward ishiml . 

: 2.000 

108,891 

ioa,25's ! 

Char lottot own 

• -itELE 

636 10' 

N'ortl i-Wcs t Territories 
The Yiikon . 

2,330,540T|. 

1 198,300 J 

' .25,515 

220,000 ‘ 

f Regina . . 

\ DiiwBun . . 

50“ -27^ 

: 104” 37' 

The Dominion . . , 


4,293,879 

5,338,883 

Ottawa . . 

A 45“ 26',' 

' 7.5” '42' 


111 1571 Canada included mvaiy the whult* of British Auiorica, 
but tljcit rilll n*uiained the Aielie isiandb and other Jhiriots within 
. tho Arctic circh; that became a porlioii of the l^ominion only in 
- ^ ' ‘r-^gO, when all British ]iobsessioiiS in North Anicvicaj cxciqiling 

Newibundlaod, wei'c annexed to Canada, tVb.st of the pmvinco of 
Ontario, tlieii inai cruutel^V deimed, llu- pruvimesot Mauiloba and 
. ^ ^ British Cohmihia were tlic only orgamkAid divisions of tho western 

territory, but in 13S2 the piovisionai distnots of Assiniboia, Atlia- 
. _ ‘ ba«ea, Alberta, and 8askatehmraii wore fc-rmed, leaving the ro- 
, ',,'C rnainder of the novtlnwest as unorganized teinitorierq a ccrtiiin 
north-east, called Kcowatin, having pvGvhnwly been 
, . — ' ‘ under the governor of Manitoba. Theso tcrrilorie.s were 

. b.'; / pheat nxidcr «a lieulcnaai. -governor and council appcfiiited by the 
‘ Fcdeiul Oovcnnucnt, lint from time to lime tho principle of self- 
govcrmneiit was expanded until they ijo\v live under uhnost the 
comlitions as tlie several provinces. In 1898, owing 

■ :' tiv jhehdhix of m and others, an Act was passed eonstitutiipg 

. ^ . tbcTukon territory under a form of goveinmesit .specblly created 

-’dbr'dt? maimo'cnieiit. Tlui oilier ini<irc?ani«‘r 





umagement. Tho other unorganized territories are only 
inhabited, and almost entirely by Indians, tlm peorde of 





years (Manitoba every live), und the growl li of [jupuhirioii, which, 
however, had not at the last emmieiution qiiiin come up, in certain 
instances, to eoqiecf.atious formed mi tiic oponiiig' u|> of tlio Nortli- 
■\Yest Tein-ituries, is shown by the following ligUTOS ; — 1B71, 
^1,51 8,411; ISai, 4,386,004; 1S9L 4,839,239 ; iooi; 0,388,883. 

The density of population is greatest in Prince Edward Island, 
■where it is 51*6 to the square iniie ; in Nova Scotia it is 22*3 ; Kew 
Brunswick, 11 ‘6; Ontario, 9*9; Quebec, 4*7; iMaiiitoba, 3*3; 
British Cal lunbia, On; Territories, O’l ; the Dominion, 1*3. This 
is^not an indication of tlie density seifkd jmrls; as in the eases 
of Quebec, Ontario, and British Columbia there are enormous dis- 
tricts W’hei’e there is no population at all, but the area of which 
eiiters into the calculation. The pojjiilation is com})Oscd niamly 
of English- or Freacl].-spcaknig jieople. There are German settle- 
Tuents of some extent in Ontario, and of late years there lias been a 
large iinmigraticu of lieople from other ))arta of Europe, irioluding 
lUissians, Doukliobors, Galicians, and Polish and Russian Jews, 
as well as a large number of Icelanders and Mcnmonite.s. Englibh 
and Soots and thoir descendants form tho bulk of the pojmktidu o'* 
Ontario, Finnch Canadians of Quebec, Scots of Nova Sootia;. tb, 
Irish of a large proportion of Hew Brunswick. Alauitoba is large „ 
peopled from Ontario,, together with the decreasing numbers of lurlb- 
breeds—Freneh and English- ' ‘ ' " ‘ " 

its inhabitants. 


All 







V, 
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large ]>roportion in tlio mining dklvrictB are Americans, and in tlio 
cities. Chinese, ^vitli some Japaiieso. Tin? mitred rial! oi sal itr ol;’ 
the ]>optihitlo,ii is also romar-kahle in the town of Lethbridge, in 
Bontii Alljerta, as well as in tiie city of Yietoria, Ihitisii Columbia. 
Since lS7(i there lias been a great change l].irmighout the west, 
from Lalce Sujserior to the Pacibc. Then Manitoba was pvinci})ally 
inhabited by .English and Froncdi lialf-hrceds (or ]\letis), desceridaiifs 
of Hudson Ihiy Cccnpiiny’s employees, or adventnroiis ]uoiJoe3'H from 
(^.aeheci, togetliev tritli Sei.'>ts settlers, dt^sccmdatits of lliose brought 
out b}^ Lord Selkirk, some Englisb. army pensioners and otlici-y, 
and the van of the iiurnigratkm. that sliorti}’' foilowed from Ontario. 
Beyond Munitoha bison were still runmiig on tin? ])Iains,aud Brilish 
Coliiuibia having lost its nduing pojmlabion of ISoD and ISHO was 
inhabited by .Ibidions, and its wliito popuhition were ])riDd|)ally 
Englislniien and othei-s wlio laid drirtedhvestwards. ‘Domestic cattle 
luid grain have taken the place of the hiaon, while a rapidly increas- 
ing English -speaking popniatioii is sti])] demented by 7000 Dun- 
khobors, and about 18,000 Calicians. Ereiieh is the language of 
the j.'*"opk'. of Quebec, tliough English is much K]K)ken in the 
eastmn townships and e(pn ally with Eroich in the cities, both la;n- 
guages being oilicially recogiiked in that province as in the Federal 


courts and paTliariirad:, Elsewhere English is exclusively userl, 
except ]>y tlm newly-aiTived IbrdgneK, Tlie. male sex: was afc'thn 
ctmsuH of ISOl prerlominaiit in all tlie [^nnijices except (yiebcc 
(\rhere the sexes were about e«{ii;il), ilm nudes In the Dunduicur 
iiimihering :2,jGO,-i73 and the fe, males 2,872,708. The groalost 
disc-repaiicies were in British. Oolamhia vritli a surplus of' 27, 
males, Ontario with 21,dd8, ]\ianiloha with li5.178j and the Terri- 
tories SOOo, thoiigli this ord(.‘r would he entirely ehauged were the 
disenpsancy to be exliiliitc'd tvitli a }K-rc(mtage of the people. The 
iignres of the eoiisus of ISO! fur the oecnpatioiis of the ])tiOp]o are 
used liere, and to ihiun should lie. added iihrait 7-| jier eent. to agree 
with the later population. Tbc pierreiitagc of miners, liovvover, 
is •jLecossii.rily distmliod ly llie reeemb aggre^gations irt British 
Chtjuiidyn and tl'ie h’ukoii : — pL-rsons engaged in agriouiliin;?,. 
7b;u2i)7 yin mining, IfuBJh ; in ildniig, 27 070* in iinnherlng, 
12,7;i0 : in mariuliU'tiiring, 220,001 ; in transportation, 180,405 ; 
professional,^ 02,280; .students for j.rofes.simm, 10,807. In tlin 
non-productive chissos : — Iiniian cliiers. 142 : ;niem]iierH of religions 
orders, OktO; pmij.ers, 10, 950 ; ponsionors, 'l7U ; retired nciwons.. 
15,607. . 

The following taJjle (ISOlj sliu\v.s the popniatioii by creeds 


Ftovinces. 

.Clmrcli of 
England. 

Aretliodists. 

Presby- 
torians. , 

Baptists. 

Oilier .De- 
iioiaina Lions. 

'Fotul, 

Homan 

Cailioljo.s, 

Brand 

Total. 

Ontario . . . 

385,999 

6i>4, 033 

453,147 

106,047 

156,795 

1,756,021 

358,300 

2,114,3211 

(luel'iec. 

75,472 

39,544 

52.673 

7.991 

21,146 

196,826 

1,291,709 

i. l,4-S8;o3d ' 

Nova Scotia . 

64,410 

54,195 

108,952 

83, 122 

17,205 

327,044 

122,452 

450,300 

New Brunswick . 

43,095 

35,504 

40,639 

79,f;i9 

6.415 

205,302 

115,961 

321,263 

Alanitoha 

30,852 

28,437 

39,001 

16.112 

17;533 

131,935 

20,571 

152,500 


British Columbia . 

Prince Edward Island . 

Tlie Korth-lVest Territories 


104,178 
100,078 
^ OSi967/..' 


646,059 


JtuUuris , — Tlui Tudian ] tupulation numhei's alK:>nt 100, 000. Exec;])! 
in British G(jluiid.)ia and the unorgaiuzed Territoiies, iie-arly all of 
these are on .reservations, where tln^y are under Cf»\'cnjrneiit super- 
vision, receiving an annuity in nioiiey an.d a {.‘.(‘rtaiu amount <d‘ 
provisions ; and wliere, by means of iiiduslrial schorhs and other 
methods, civilij'cd habits are auperseding the furnicr mode of life. 
The Lulian population slightly increased in the deoadtj 1S90-1900. 
British Coluinljia lias aliout 25,000, most of •whom are along the 
coast, though one of the importiuit tril^cs, the Shuswxips, are in the 
interior. Manitoba and tlie Horth-West Terri tories Irive tlie next, 
largest number of Indians. Ontario lias 20. 610. They are eiiiireQy 
uivi.li;?:ed, and inariy f.»f them are good fanners. ('piel)(3t5 Ijus 10,677 ; 
Hova Scotia, 2027 ; He.w Bj'unawiek, 1627 ; Ih-inee Edwru’d ..[slaiul, 
314. The Peace Ri\'cr Indians mimbe.r about 900, and the iumdH?r 
eom]aitod for the outside territories isl7,64S, in which arc included 
the Eskimo of the barren lands and Arctic coasts. Tlie Govern- 
ment acts as trustees for the Iiidian.y, investing their monevH accru- 
ing from the sale of lands, timhr;]', &,e., whieii in 1898 amounted 
to §8, 7*25, 747, a:nd parliament annually makes a large appro[iria- 
tioii for the payment of their annuities, schools, expenses of munage- 
■ nient, &c. 

Chinese and Japanese. — The Chinese and tTat)ancsc‘ are nearly ull 
ill British Columbia. By an Act of 1805 the Cinuose are coinpeBcd 
to pay a fee of .foO on entering Canada. FiTan 1S96 to ISOS, 20,01 7 
paid this fee, and 351 ontered exempt from payniont. In 1807 the 
British Colnnihia legislature passed an Act tf^ prevent the under- 
ground employment "of Chinese and Japanese in the coal and other 
mines,, but the Federal Guvernment disallowed the Act so far as it 
related to Ja])aneB 0 . 

BirfJts, Marr iages, andDeaths, — In the absence of a nnlibrm S 3 '-sf;eni 
of registration, a complete return of births, deaths, and marriages 
is not obtainable. The .followdng are the fjgureH for 1897 : — 


:72S'' 


Provinces. 

Birtlis. 

Doatlis. 

Sfardiigtw. 

Ontario , 

''47,232:: 

27,633 

.Il5;293:'': 

Quebec . 

58,433 

34,287 

10.291 

ishwa Scotia . 



2.044 

New Brunswick 

6* 026 

. 2 ', '877 . 

■ 3,872''^ 

Afanitoha 

3,426 

^ '.'1, 988 . 

2.930 

.British Columbia 

l,33l 

1.013 

L,25S 


k The four cities showing the 

large.st rate 

s (1897) aiv 


i; -"'b 

Births. 

I'leaths. 

Marriages. 

^ Montreal A 

9152 

75S4 

1861 

: Toronto . . 

,4078 

3122. 

1501 

^ 'yQaeheo- • . ' . ' 

2310 

1755- 

41S 



1242' ■ 

479 
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26 I 303,839 238,233 j 2,841,222 | 1,093,017 j 4,830,230 [ 

C onstitMlkm . — The Dr^niiiiion .is a ^deration of the 
Brithdi eolonies hi North America (NewToiindlaiid ex- 
cepited), willi the addition of Eupert Land and other 
territories foi’meiiy under the rule of the Hud sou Bay 
Company. It i.s governed by a jiarliainont consisting cd 
the Sovereign, refU'cseiitini 'by a Ooviaiior - ideneral, an 
blfpier called Seimt-, and a ibmsc of Co.uiiuoils. 

Tile iiieiiibers of tlie Beimte are a.|)|U}inted for life by the 
(d(.)veruineijt of the day, ami th^.-yart* 81 in imruber— d>eirtg 
2d riiembers each, from Onlario iUKi, 10 <’acli from 

Nova Be-otia and Ne^v Briiuswiek, 4 each iVom I'h'irice 
Eilwa-rd Island and IVlanitoliaj 3 from British CohinibiEij 
and 2 from tlie oi*gmihe<l Territories. Tiio rniru'her of 
represeiiiatives in the House cd“ Goinmons is re-arranged 
after eacli. dcuxmnial census hi such a Avay that the province 
of Quebec shall always Lave G5 iiannbcrSj and every otlmr ■ . 
province smh ii umber as will give the sarnie p>roportioii ofv 
repiresen tat Ives to its population as the iiiiinbei; B5 is to 
the population of Que]>ee. By tluj terms of union with ' 
Gaiiaekij Biitish Columbia ’wa-s never to have Ic.ss than 6 
uieiriliers. Bach, [.irovirice is presided over liy a Ikutcmanh 
governor appointed by the Governor- Gimeral "m Council • 
flor ' a .■term' of 5’"..yearsy and' liasvVits/ owii::ls5giHh^^ 
c?xecutive council, the jurisdiction, of tlie provinc.ial legis- 
latures being described and limited by the Imperial Act of 
1867 fcdcu'ating the colonies. At this date Quohoe and ‘ 
Nova ■; 'Scotia ' 'wTrerigi:yeii;htwo^ :cham.foerA— 
eouneil and legislativo assembly — the one appointed and 
tlie othe.r elected; and on tlie creation of ALxoitoba {I.87())y 
two cliainbers wvre given to that province, (hicbee and ' 
Nova Beotia, are the only provinces ikav retaining a legis- ■. 
ktivo coujicj]. These hgislaturi'S Iiave exclusive jurisdic- : 
tion over their own range of sulEiects, but their .Ants are'\ 
ne%uirtliii?kss subject to disalhnvancc (within one year, of I; 
Lhcir pas.3age) by the Federal Governnicmt, ' in the same ' 
■way that the Acts of the parliament ul the Dominion are* 
subject (within two years) to disalkovaiHie by thi iinpjerkT 
Govcrnuient. This powder has been iisedj though . lurelyj 
■yM;.t)ptlr''casesrd4':Mattek’ypfl'pire^^^ 

ywithfylp'iAhAvInuaihipaiiticaAhfe""'^ 
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ilrst" 'go%"erned- bj tlie lieutenant-governor of Manitoba 
anal a separate eonncil for tbe Fortii-Westj tlien by aii 
appoiiited governor and council (ISTbjy iintii by successive 
developtneuts in tlic direction of self - governiiient they 
obtained an almost full measure of responsible^ govern- 
ment in 1697. The power of local taxation has, lio^vever, 
not yet been granted. The Yukon district of the Kortb- 
MYst Territories was, in 1898, politically separated from 
ih^ rest of the territories and given a government of its 
own, consisting of a connni.ssioner and appointed advisory 
council. The unorganized Territories are under the govern- 
ance of the Dominioii Government. The franchise for 
the Boiniiuon electors is at present the same us that for 
the provinces, and is so wide as almost to amount to 

• residential manhood suffrage. The limits of the federal 
and provincial powers are defined by the British ISTorth 
America Act (1867) with the residue of power vested in 
the Federal parliament, the opposite principle to that of 
the United States and the commonwealth of Australia. 

' In some points the two jurisdictions overlap, but decisions 
of the Su|)renie Court of Canada and the judicial com- 
liiittee of the British Privy Council are gradually settling 
disputable points. In the woi’ldng of the several Govern- 
ments the customs and practicx^s of the imperial Parliament 
are followed. The following is a list of the G overnor-Generals 
since confederation : YiscountMonk, 1st June 1867 ; Sir John 
Young (afterwards Baron Lisgar), 29tli December 1868; the 
earl of Diificriu, 22nd Ma}?-! 872; the marquis of Larne (after- 
TOfds duke of Argyll), 5th October 1878 ; the marquis of 
Lansdowne, ISth August 1883 ; Lord Stanley of Preston 
(afterwards earl of Derby), 1st May 1888 ; the carl of Aber- 
deen,' 22nd May 1893 ; the earl of Minto, 20th July 1898. 

‘ Judicc , — TJie Supreme Court is the highest in the Doniiihon. 
It hasyaY>pel]ate, ciiinliial, and civil jurisdiction as well as appellate 
jurisdiction in cases between the Bominion and any of the pro- 
' vincqs, aucl between one ]jrovinee and ajiotlier on condition that 
legislatures pass Acts agreeing to such jurisdiction. By Act of Par- 
; liameut the Governor-General in Council may refer to the Huprenie 
^ Court for an ophiiou upon any niattei* whidi he deems advisable 
■ in the public interest. There is a chief justice and live puisne 
bjudges, and exce]>t in criminal eases an appeal lies fvoni the 
"' ■Bujjreme'OouH to the Privy Council in England. The Exchequer 
Courtj presided over by a single judge, has exclusive jurisdiction in 
. cases in which a claiui for money is made against the Crown or any 

• of its ofijeera, and also in cases where it is desired to eiiforeo any 
hiW relating to the revenin*., and it is a colonial court of Admiralty, 
In the 'provinces the superior coart.s have various distinetive names 
and varyiug numhers of judges, in addition to the county courts 


with limited Jurisdiction, ^ In the Territories there are^ no' county 
court' judges ^ }joHce magistrates and apqxhited justices taking ' 
their places. The provihees create tlieir own courts, but tlie 
Federtil Government appoints and pays th.e judges., The com- 
missioner aud the assistant eommissiniior of the North-Mest 
Mounted Police exorcise tbe ])Ower of a stipendiary magistrate, the 
inspectors that of a justice of the peace. lu ilio unorganized 
Territories the law of England so far as a}»plicable is in force. 

There are five peuitcutiaries in Canada, coutaiuing, on 30th June 
1898, 1414 male jaisoiiers and 32 fcjiiales. All convictions for 
two years or over go to the penitentiaries. 

Insam. — The census of 1S91 .showed 13,355 insane in the 
Pomiiiion, of which 7162 were males and 6193 females, the greatest 
number, 5369, being between the ages of 40 and 69 years, Idie 
percentage sliowed that in (U’cry 10,000 males there were 29‘1 
insane, aiid 2(3*1 in eveiy 10,000 females.^ Of tbe whole number 
3044 were jV)r(3ign-boj-n and 2793 were born in Canada, both parents 
being foreigners. There are 18 asylums for the insane, most of 
which are. sux>poi’ted by ilio Govornment, aided in some cases by the 
nnniicipaHtie.s. 

Education. — The- British Kortli America Act imposes the duty 
of legislating on educational matters on the provincial legislatures, 
the juivileges of the minority in Ontario and Quebec — that is, the 
separate schools— beiiig specially safeguarded. In other provinces 
this Hinitaiion does not exist. In 1S80 the New Brunswick legis- 
lature abolislred the separate sohool system, and a contest arose 
which was linally settled by the authority of the legislature being 
sustained, but certain conc(3Ssi«nis were made to the Roman Catholic 
dissentients which xuuciically met their objections. Subsequently 
a similar difficnlty occurred in Manitoba, when the legislature in 
1890 abolished the system of se])arate schools wdiicii had heen 
established in 1871. Owing to ambiguity in the Acta the po%ver of 
the legislature was disputed, and after going through the courts 
Vvith o])X)o.sing deoisions the ease ■went to the Pj’ivy Council in 
England. Their decision was ambiguous, but practically rtdeguted 
tlie matter to the Dominion Oovei’iiment, An attempt was made 
by it to restore the stqKirate schoids, but was successfully' re.sisted 
by tbe lilaiiitoba Govormnenl;, and at tbe general election for the 
House of Commons in ISDG tlie Atanitoba school question became 
a prmeix)al issue, 'with the result of ovoriuriiiug the Govern'meut. 
Tliougli the dissentient Roman Catholics did not acquiesce in this 
verdict, the question is practically settled agaimst the restoration of 
the separate school system. In Canada there are |niblic schools or 
common sehooLs, high schools, model and normal schools, denomina- 
tional seliools, colleges, and degroe-graiiting universities, j>riYate 
schools, agriciiltmul and art colleges. The public schools are under 
the control of local boards of trustees, elected by the ratepayers, 
and at these only certiheated teachers are en]X)Ioyed. The nigh 
schools, grammar schools, and colleges have a higher curriciilnm 
than the pnidic schools, and .are not free. The model schools are 
for the training of teachers desiring a 2nd or 3vd class certificate ; 
the nonnal schools for those recjiiiring a 1st class certificjate. In 
addition to these there arc night schools and kindergartens, and a 
few scliools for the detif and diuiib. The general outline of educa- 
tion in the .Dominion may be seen from the following tabular 
statement j — 


Proviace.s, 


; / Ontario 

^ Quebec ^ . 

^ > ' ■ Kova Scotia 

Hew Bi'unsVtdck . 

!'\ A Manitoba 

.b'Y ' , _ British Columbia . 
r’ " • . . , ‘ Prince Edward Island 

f The Territories 

V < f. '• h Dominion 

IlilMiaiiiiiplAlfeY 


Pupils in. 


iiiteudaiieo in 
Public Schools. 


Percentage. 


, 31st Dec. 1897 
! 30th June 1898 
Slst July 1898 
30th Ju-ae 1898 
31st Dec. 1897 
30th June 1898 
■■■ 

aist Dec, 1898 


203 

690 

20 

15 

4 

4 

included 


482,777 
204,259 
101,203 
63,333 
39,841 
17,189 
■ 21,285 
.16,754' 


27,079 
101,260 
2,048 
, 1,143 

1,044 
459 
included 


• .27t3j o44 
143,665 

57,771 

38,874 

21,500 

10,779 

13,377 

• 8,827 


946,641 133,031 568,337 


Provinces, 


Be venue. 

0 ovornment. . , Other Sources, 


pmiii 

iiigiasi 


Ontario' 
Chiebee ' 




,l3i'l,620,593 
304,410 
246, '887 
188,104 
l'5iS,?47 


13,361,662 ■ 
1,426,986 ' 
692,978 

■ 33d,S0^.; 

■ 626,482 , 


ll;Kpenditure.. 


|4,2l6j'670 ; 
, 1,730,396 
' ,888,810 




Mriiiee- Edward Isihnii 


HStsiSfcK iapBSiils: itiiftfiiiEiK 

1,197 „ ' IS 156,747 626,482 . 805,417 

Ml® j® liiaisiii f iiisiiii 
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Jii every proviiuie there are denominational colleges and iji- 
stifculioiis for higher'erhicationj and there are m dye rai ties, moat of 
wlueh have dogree-eouicrriiig powers. Some of them ai’c of old 
shiiiding. ■ AVilli the excejiiion of St Joseph s College IJidverBity, 
N’e^Y Briinswickj and the Univoraity of Ottawa, all are endowed 
either with mo?iey or land in. anicmnta varying from ^i?o0j000 to 
$2,750,000. Tliere are also a iniinber of so~ealie.d classmal colleges 
in (^ncbec, cdacatiug both boys am.I men, and nmst ol‘ these are. 
aifiliated with Laval TJnivcrsity. As an adjunet to education may 
bo mentioned tlie libraries (moehauics’ iiistitute.s arc now “public 
libraries of which there are law^, 21 ? Icgislature.s, 9 ; piildic, 
rV25 ; colLogdatc, 62 ; medical and historical, 29 ; apecittl, 2 ; 
■^Y..M.0.A., 32. ^ ^ ' ' ■ ■ 

Fimitice. — The, I'c venue is deiived mainly iruiii customs and 
excise duties, with subsidiary amounts from iruniiig licenses, timber 
dues, ])Ost otllce, &e,. Both the revenue and expenditure fiuctaatc 
considerably, the revenue for the decade 1S90-99 ranging from 35 to 
nearly 17 iniliions. The receipts on consolidated fund account for 
'iS99 amounted to $46,713,249 against an expenditure ehargeabld to 
consolidated fund of $41, 903, 500, showing an apparent surplus of 
$1,839,749. In 1899 the expenditure ehargeablo to capital, with 
railwaj?- and other charges, brought up the total disbursenieiits to 
$51,542,635. The revenuo of 1899 was derived from customs, 
$25,178,785; excise, $9,641,227 ; jmst office (gross), $4,336,278; 
]>iiblio works, raihvays, and canals, $369,044 ; w^eights and 3nca.sures, 
»$91,059 ; interest on. investments, $1,590,447 ; lislierics, $85,502; ■ 
miscellaneons, $5,450,907. The expenditure of the I'onsolidated 
iiind covers payments peculiar to Canada, including payments to 
Indian tribes and subsidies to provinces. The debt of the Dominion ■ 
in 1879, 1889, and 1899 was , 


Gross debt 
Assets 
Net debt . 


$179,483,871 

36,493,654 

142.090,217 


I $287,722,06*2 1 $345,160,902 I 


50,192,021 

237,530,041 


78,887,450 
206', 273, 440 


' A large part of the debt arises fi-oin the assumption of certain 

debts of the provinces a.s they entered the omifederatioii, oilier 
't. v 'f-' ' ' debts subsequently as.siuiied, ami oxqieiiditurc on canals and assist- 

■ auco given to raihvays. This dtlit does not include debts of 

A, tlie provinces since confederation, a matter wiiieli. concerns each 

■V v:; - ■ province only. The canals, including the deepening of the channel 

; v «)f the St Lawrence, riipres(;iit an amount of $75,000,000 ; tbe mil- 

: w'ays, including the building of the Intercolonial and Prince 
Island railway, $941,297,037, of which amount tlie 
Dnmimon Goveinxmcnt kmtnbiited in mmiey $151,5018812. 'iiio 
. “ muijcY ciroulatiun (‘on&ists of Dominion notes (legal iAUider) ami 

. ; ' the notes of the chartered lianks, Iftgetlier with gold, sih'er, and 

.. copper coin. Gold, however, is little used inplaily birsiness. The 

■ ' Dominion notes are of tlie. following denominations : $1, $2, $4, 

$500, $1000, the two last being cxiiusively used by the IkiuLs, 

English bank-notes, gold, and silver are subject to a variable rate 
of cxcliauge, hut United Btates notes are usually received at par in 
L ' T. f", ’ the larger cities, though subject to a diseonnV winm received in 

' Govornmeiit institutions. The average niontldy circulation ^of 

L, '■ Dominion notes of all denominations in 1899 was $23,229,779, 

against which tire Trea.siiry lield specie, guaranteed sterling deberi- 
y - ' turcs, and unguaranteed $32,441,074. The only direc.t taxation is 

^ ^ that imi>ose(l by the several cities, towns, ami municipalities on 

y . ' - tlicir owm inhabitaiils, and tliis taxation .necessarily varies aceord- 

■ , , "Defence. — ^The naval forces, which at jneseut consist of a fishery 

1 ^ protection service, are under tlie minister of rauriue and fisheries ; 

; \ ~ the militia is managed by the minister and di parimem of militia, 

- ■ and is abvays commanded by a general who is an imperial officer. 

[ There are three small bodies of pennanent troops, called schools, 

'.V ' ',4,'" '> designed to serve as an educational source for tlie militia. They 

f . ■ h' - ' '' iiuinbor 161 dragoons, 430 artillery, and 395 infantry, but can be 

. ' increased as oeeasioiMvarrants. The aedive militia nunibei’s 36,650, 

I ' f -■ ‘ fjoninrisinc all brandies of the regular army. At luiigslon, Onlario, 


‘^oba, and sections of the Teriitories are tin 


Mariti.mfi rh’Ovinec‘S, Quebec, Ontario, and British, Columbia, mnebs 
of t.he grain in sown in auunim, and (rouipriscH diihu'iuit variofies of 
wheat and of oats. The agricultural retriniB will hccessanly in- ^ 
crease year by year as immigration continues and new lands arc 
opened up. Tim laigcat amount in value of agricultural produce 
exported in 1900 was wheat, $11,995,488, to wliicii sluaLid 
])roporly he added wlicateii Hour, $2,791,885 ; ciieesc, $19,856,3^4 ; 
bacon, $12,803,034; cattle, $9,080,776; (^ats, $2,143,179; butter, 
$5, 1 22, 156 j shoe] c $1, <S94 , 01 2 ; } .ease, $2, 1 45, 471; horses, $898,063 ; 

$2,789,125: eggs, $1,457,902; and otlnr animal produce, 
$2,527,805.^ These are llio (UjIy products of the faj-m that rcalked 
over one million dollars cadi, but their value, with that of other 
agriculLmd pmduee exported in 1900, amounted to $77,810,532, 
exclusive of horses. (See also under Arinn.a'LTvnE below.) 

Mimmj . — Tlie mineral distriets oe.ciir IVom Nova Scotia to the 
islands in the Pacific, British Columbia and Ihe Abikon being the 
chid producers of 1898. Tlie following st.ilement shows the value 
ol all the minerals, metallic and noii-motallic, T.a'oduccd in Canada 
during 1898 ; — ■ . 


Metallic. 

Noil -me 

iallic. 


Antimony 

$20,000 

Asbestos 

$491,197 


Oopper . 

. 2,131,980 

Ohrorititc 

24,252 


Gold . 

. 13,775,420 

Coal . . 

^ 8, 222^87:8 vv/V'! 


Iron ore 

152,788 

OrindstonoR . 

:Ai,77Bs{--iV 


Lead , 

. 1,206,399 

Gypsum . 

23-2, .515 


Nickel . 

. 1,820,838 

Natural gas . 

^ ■■■4: ^322, 123-444 


Platinum 

1,500 

Petroleum 

1,061.719 


Silver . 

. 2,593,929 

Pyrites . 

128,872 



•121,705,854 1 

' All others 

6,426,797 ^ -• 





The mineral fields of Southern British Coluuibia and the Yuhou ••.■.L'y' ■■ 

territory are only in the infancy of prodiie lion, and the coai-fields ' / :• 

opened up i he Canadian Pacific railway in the eastern pari of , j. 

British Oolumliia are of very great exieni'. Tlir nickel iiiiues are ^ ^ 

on - the north shores’ of Lake Bupei’ior, and there ■, are .indicationB^nf::V:M;.;w«?rv-i^^ 
a large undcvidopcd area in the neiglihonrliood of Sudbury, wdiere; \ 
the mines at present at work are sltuatud. * 

JTiifiufadures . — In 1898 Cfinada i-xqioiUd $31,179,113 worih <»f ■ / 7; 

mannjfiicfnres, a great ]a’ 0 ])omon of Hus being the twodueo of the ■ > , ' 

mine, Uie forest, tlie sea, and the larm, but: since 4li<3- adoptioxi":of ^>' 

1 he national policy the mainiracture of gornls for home consumptiou ' - / , 

has very largely increased, sinh as eoilou ami woollen goods, liOulR T 

and shoos, agricultural implements, and a, variety of nifoxdlanrous 
articles previously imporf 0 ( 1 , and the countries soncliug tiio largest ’ ' v 

amounts, are, in their ordrr. Uiviird States. Great Britain, Gerririny, • .e 

hru-ime, ami IJolland, Tla^ ]ninci]vtl classes (d’ goruiils iinpfufofl for p _ i 

■ ho:!nc consiimptio;n. '.are bread -studs, carilages, 
aiifoles of ilax, lieinp and jut( , iroji ami steel, oils, hither, pa](ei, 
jirovisiouh, silk ami woollen goods. Bresol- stuffs comprLc rice. , * /1 

sago, tapioca, ami other articles not of wheat junduet. ' -'L. 

Fis/i<'ri’es.-~~The juindpal fisheries are i boss’ on ihe Aiiantie coad- ' ^ ^ 

carried on by the- inhabitants of Kova Scotia, New Brunswiek. ' ‘ > 

Prince Edw\iVd Island, and to some (’xteiit b}’ the peoph- ei‘ the ' I 

eastern section of Quebec, Cod, herring, mackerel and hfijsit rs am ' 
the chief product of the fibheries, tliougli halibut , salmon, aiicliovhe'^, ^ ; 

and so-c-allcd sardines are also exported. In British Col umbiuu < \'J- 

water, s tin’ main eateh is of salmon, in addition to which are halibut. i 

oolacliaUj herring, sturgeon, cod, sheli-fish, and fisli taken for their - . ' j i| 

oil value— namely, the dog-fish and basking shark and the rat-tyi. " , 

Onturioaiid Alamtoba produce white fish, sfiirgam, ami other fmdi- ' * 4 

water fish. In 1897 there were 78,959 persons engaged in the fish- g''- ;(| 

tug industry, 1 hough only 27,079 weir ]iernmmmt1y so employed. , ' ■ " * i ||l 

Tlie total pvodiietion of fish in 1897 was in value $22,783,5-16, of * - ' fji 

which $10,841,661 was exported and the balance consumed ' 7^. 

borne, this lieing augmented (for bait and other purposes) by iin* ‘ , p ' . 

Xiorfations to the amount of $784,323. ^ 0- ( 

Tim business of fur-seal ealehing k carried on to some extent iif J 


, i' 


commerce has greatly e3 
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• of triple. Tkii rlevj^lo])iJieBt iluit Jxas tu-kcai jiLioo jjiay be seen Iroiii 

j Teur. Total ErqiortH. T.jtal Iniparl&a ! J-Aity. 

• ■,■■ #.'■:: 

■ isso'^ ■ AT.'Ml'UoS' v 964,74:7 : 7l,782,M9 ^ 14,13-8, 8'f^ ' 'I 

! 1890 1H4749;M9 12kSn8,241 112,765,584 24,014,908 | 

7:|:iA00 ' IM 180,S04,316. 28,889,110 | 

Tlii^ exports for the decades emliiig 1878, 1888, and 1S98 are hero I 

. 'shown 


Produce of th o iniues . ; 2, 7 62, 7 62 
Fisheries, . . .| 6,853,975 

Forests. . . .| 5,912,l;Ad 

Anirnals and tlieiv pro-- ; 14,019,857 
diicG':.' ! 

Agricultural . . . | 13,008,754 

.MAuafaeluvos . . | 17,780,77(5 

Misccliaiioous . . j 401,871 

. Com, hulHou, and short | 2,418,755 
returns at iuland ports 


4,100,893 

7,793,183 

5,091.5461 

24,719,297 


14,460,056 

10,841,061 

(4013,942^ 

44,301,470 


I 15.436,360 33,063,285 

20,383,594 31,179,113 

773,877 61,405 

3,10] ;S56 9,250,308 


luereiiiiiit vessels. 


Esquiuudt, B.O. 
Kiiigstoj), Out, 
Quebec 

Halifax, 'A.S. , 


' The largest items of this export trade for 1898 were : Mine rah— j 
gohl, quartz, dust, &e., {83,587,953 ; siivcir, $3,510, 7S(); lead, 
'$1,008,347 ; nickel, $970,531. Fisha'ks — cod, $2,595,005; lobsters, 
$2,627,597; sahuoii, fresh and otherwise, $3,624,212; mackerel, 
$76,’502, Forest — pine logs, $1,616,671; spruce, $33,885; all 

other logs, $150,265. Xa/a/^ar—piiiG deals, $3, 814, 94.7 ; spruce 
pjid other deals, $7,918,366 ; jdanks and hoards, $5,611,537. Square j 
thnbor: white pine, $1,536,067 ; red pine, $50,687 ; others, $28,882 ; | 
mnl other pj-odiict s of wood, iiiaki ng a total of $26, 511 , 539. ni tnais ■ 

.\cnd their — cheese, $17,572,763 ; cattle, $8,723,292 ; , 

horses, $1,497,444; sheep, $1,27*2,077 ; butter, $2,04.6,686 ; ; 
eggs, $1,25.5,304 ; hides, .skins, not fur, $1,072,028; bacon, | 
$7,291, 2t^5 ; besides main’' other articles reaching les-s than one : 
xuiliion dollars’ worth. J }frlcn iVn ral pnnhids — ivhoat, $1 7, 31 3,91 6 ' 
+ $5, 4*35, 760 wlmaterj Hour; oats, $3,011,578 ; apples, $1,431,517 ; 
peas>. $1,813,792, kc. agricultural inipIcnjeuK 

$1,443,140 ; hoots, shoes, and artides of leather, $1,608, 352 ; wuod- 
pulpj $1, *210, 421; uthor articles of wood, $1,261,618. ThciT is a 
nmnher of items in the cxp'Oit trade, but those are lueutioiicd 
' that exceed one million dollars. 

Shipplwj,--Tl\e. chief seajjorts iroin east to w'ost are Halifax, 
N.B. ; Bt dohn, N.B. ; Quchcc and .Montreal on tb.e Atlantic ; 
and Tancou^r^^^^ Ksquimalt, and Victoria, B.O., on the Paciiio. 
Halifax ii3 the ocean terniiuns of the Intercolonial railway ; St 
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. .430 

90 

1 65 

41 


26^ 
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79 

55 

'47, 


16* 

, 445 . 

100 

1 62 

■i 3 


'}v.x ■. 

585 

102 

1 

72 


uo , 


There are 1532 light stations, lighthouses, fog’- whistles, and 
automat ic horns. Of late tlie character of tlio shipping interest Itm 
imudi changed, owing to the substitution of irem and steel for w*ood, 
Shipbviildiug lias decreased from 490 vessels Imilt and registered in 
1871, to 278 vessels built and ivgistered in 1898 ; the tonnage built 
from 183,000 in 1874 to 24,522 in 1898, l.uit the general iuefease of 
tonnage employed in transjjortation has been larger during thy 
.same period, as the following table shows 

Scar(^oiu(j Tonimge- arriving at and Faring Caamltau Forts, 




included iii 
British 
2,029,745 


2. 10.5,, 539 
4,778,672 


Total 

' Tons Reg Ls ter. 


6,051,361 
12, .585,485 


In 1874 there was but one regular ]'iassengcr steamshi]) line 
between Ch’ciit Biitaiii and Canada; tlieru are now foiii', with occa- 
sional less regiilai* services. On tbc inland water.s the t(uiua.ge of 
Canadian and A.nicricau veRshs arriY.ing a,t and leaving Canadian 
ports has i.iUTeased in the same period from 5,370,506 io 12,100,631 
tons register, the Canadian in each case slightly prepondmutiiig. 
The tonnage engaged in the coasting trade increased in the twenty- 
four years from 8,700,000 tons Iri 29.700,000 tons. 

Infernal (Icyniueimicaiions, ”~-TA\\t- internal eonimuiucations aj'c 
carried on hotii hy railway and txm.al, and in ii.r» ]>a]4ieula.r has 
Canada nnclergoiio greater ehaugo tlnin in liei' inter-];>]'Oviudul tratllc. 
In 1878 there uere 6143 miles of railway in operation, carrying 
6,443,924 passoiigers and 7,883,472 tons o.f‘ freight ; in 1898 tlici'e 
tvere 16,718 miles in operation, canying 18,444,049 passengers and 
28,785,903 tons of freight. There are 166 railways, but an amal- 
gamation of 25 of these constitutes the Grand' Trunk railway 
systexn, aiid of 23 the Canudlin racific railwa-y system. Tljose 
two systems, 'with the Intcjvolonial (owned ami operated by the 
GoverJinient), are the thns;; prineijial railways. A short line across 
Prince Edward Island is also owned by tlie Covennueiit. In 1S9S 
the condition of tho railways wais thns 


Passoiipjei’S 

Cariied. 


Frei;,;ht iu 
Tons. 


'i.’otal 

Kccfipls. 


Total 

Kxpeuses. 


Caiiudiaii Pacific 
Grand Triinli . 
Intercolonial and Prince 
Edward Island 
Total, all raihvav.s , 


323,834,057 

342,244,928 

59,437,021 

941,297,037 


»|i» 

Ilii 

l■i 


• . It will be seen that the ■Goretannent has not had (Mjual success 
’with public companies in the management of i^aihvays, and that 
the Oiarui Trank’s receipts are not in the mrnv propoiiien to thtdr 
SiSpital as those of the CanadlHU Padhe. The ordinal j share capital 
' ' of the railways is $266,669,857 ; prcifcrence shares, $111,481,933 ; 
bonded debt, $354,946,866 ; tugether with aid fronj tho Dominion 
abet provincial Gorernments and other sources ainounilu''*' to 
;f. making the total oapital $941, *297, 037, cxcluBive of 

'’•Hand grante given to the Canadiaii Paciiic railway, the Oilgarry 
; and Edmontoii, and other prairie raihvays. Only one railway runs 
' ; ’ aenBS the continent. The a-vurage cost per mile of eoinplcteil mil- 
' ways has been $55,797. There hus been consicleiable development 

■ yin the .em'plo^mxbnt of electricity as a motive power in rateays, 
7; ci'pechdiy iu ihe cities and toivus. In IS 98 there were thirtydive 

■ \ Icctiie milway compa-nio.R which made retmuis. These slmived tluit 
, -ibvre wcee 635 miles of track, that *28,547,900 miles had been rtm 

duHng thp year, and- 94, 616, 344 pasiiicngers carried Taldug iu tlie 
'chictkic -mil wayn that failed to make full returns, the mmiber of 


3, 3*27, 368 ,5, 493,030 25.470, 796 1 4 , 6S4, 791 

6,041,551 8, 773,322 18,396,010 11 ,536, 708 

. 1,654,954 1,492,115 3,276,020 3,489,067 

18,144,049 28,785,903 59,715,105 39,137,5-lP .. . ■ 

constitute tiie route of the Inilk of the gTain -trade of the xvest to ■; ■■ 

ilie seaports. The logs and a ])nrtion uf the. timber, as well as of 

sawn luinber of the Ottawu, Lower St Lawrence and Hew Brunswick 4 y 

are earned to their destination fuj‘ the most part by -water, and fur 

the.se two trades the canals are a necessity ; and in 1 899 surveys 8 ■ k 

-were made with a view to connect the Georgian Bay arax of Liike 

Huron through the intorvening ’water-stretches with the Ottawa ' , . ' ; 

liver and its canals, and so to Montreal, the head of summir , 

navigation on ihe Atlantic. On the gi*eat lakes route Lal'e 

Siqseiior is conueeted with Lake Huron by canals round the rapids . "v , - " '' ; 

of Sault St Al'arie (tw'o American, one Cunaduin luck). Lake Huron , 

Hows into Lake Erie by the St Clair and Detroit ri\ ers, and this Is - ' 

connected with Lake Ontano by the AVelland canal round Hiagara . , * y' 

(26| miles), and between Lake Ontario and Montreal there are live ' b 

canals. These c*anals have a dexith of 14 feet un the silis. Up to ; i ' / ’ ■ 

the end ^4 1S9S Canada had .spent on tlie eoiis-tniction, rcneival, ' ' , - , :a ’ 

and maintenance of canals $160,075,900, of w'Meh $87,571,498 had . , r ^ 'i ; 

been taken froin eariirngs, but the canals of the St Lawimee are ^ ^ \ 

regarded as public works of geneml utility, and are praeticallT'five,’ ^ , 'yb ^ 




. J Country. Though raihvays have to some extent suppkntcd -water 
13aase«gc*rii‘ii®«, the great and thC'St.Ljiwrcnee 


jWiiWil'i''. .i 


statistics] 
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Postal. — Canada ia one of the depeiidoiicios of Great rjviiain lliat 
adopted th(3 2 cents per oz. inter-iinpcriai ]Hjstag<‘, in fr»rce on 
2alii Deeeiubci* I8O85 and on 1st dinniaiy 1899 the iJiiite.d iSiates 
and Canada ugrcetl to u iiniforui. rate of 2 cents betvroen the two 
conntries. On the 1st June 1899 tiie iittcriiai rate of Dorainion 
postage was reduced fruro 8 to 2 cents per o;>:. Tlio growtli of tlie 
postal Inisincss :inay ho seen by conipariiig tlic estiiiiatcd fi glares cd 
the last tavo decades ; — 


Year. 

IjetfcerH. 

Post 

(..Virtls. 

Boots, 

(.'irciiiaiv, 

&c. 

New.-ip.'uxa’.s 
not IVtan 

01 lice of 
LOiblifation. 

.Pat'cels. 

N'o. 

I'/er 

.Heiu.L 

Ih78 

44,000,000 

1 «s4.m,00() ! 

5,000,000 

6,252,710 : 

107,800 : 


1S38 

, SO, COO, 000 

1 mosojcoo 

17,810,000 
.5, ISfpJlJOl 

1,0,8.50,000 

(OO.OOO ! 

IS -22 

1S0.S 

101,070,000' 

CS.l 50.000 

26, 5i >.5,000 

.■MO.-Jiil j 

20-27 


;7}jI('///u/j/is.—T]ie telegraph Ibics are prin<3i]ta]]y onnicd and 
operated by public conipanies, though the G<>veriiinent owiis 27ol 
miles oJ' lami wire and 289 miles of (table which comhin(3d carry 
about 42.000 niossages yearly. The bulk of ilic tcl(.igraj3h. bnsine'^s 
is done by three compaiii(;s, Tiamcly, the Canadian itnnfui raihvny 
opci'iitiug 8885 miles of wire, carrying in 1S98, 1,650,090 messages; 
the Great ISrortli" Western, operating 18,228 .miles, carrying2, 100,185 
messagfis ; and the Wb3sterii Union (chiedy in. the Maritime Pro- 
vm(3C3S), 2085 miles, (airrying 357,080 messages j the total bciing 
29,548 miles, IjlOTj'iOo messages. The telephone Is iii general use 
th.i'onglioiii; th(3 settled parts, " 

lUml^ing . — The ]3a,nking system has some pceiiliar featiu'cs of its 
own, but is Ibiiud to work admirably. Every (duirtemd bunk may 
issue notes to the extent of its iminipiiired capital. It must hold 
40 per cent, of its cash reserves in Dominion ((.lorei'innent) notes, 
and the sliaroholders am liable to tln3 amount of tAvice that re]a’e- 
sented by the shares lln.'y liold. A person niuy (uill liimsclf a 
banker, but may not eall his business a bank or banking instituiioa, 
unless duly chartered. A eluLrtej'ed hank, wliether Ounadiau or 
otherwise, is I'eqiiired to dejiosit with the Gm’ernment a siun of 
mom^y, c(pial to 5 }>e:r cent, of its note circulation, to jn’ovide a 
fioid jur tlio redemjdion of th.(3 notes of any (.rliariered bank that 
may sus]»erid ])a 3 mie]it. On this anmunt it ri^cOves 8 per cent, 
per annum interest. M'lien a hank fails, should its assets be 
insnllicient to redeem its note issue — whielt is the first liabilily to 
bo protected — th(3 ciroulatio]). recUmnption fund, or so much uf it as 
may he necessary, is ap^Jicd to redetnn tlie notes, wliich iiiilii 
redeemed bear 8 ].3er cent, iiitorest. The banks a,re reguirnd to 
make tiic nt?ecssa'!'y arraiigements to ensure tlie cireulatirm of thi.nr 
notes at ]»ar, and an? {.?oni]ic‘Ued to Imve agencies at the chit.d* 
eommereial city in eiieli proviiU3e lor tiiis jaupose. ddie Ijanks am 
rerpnred by Jaw to make niont hly returns to 1 In? linauee minister, 
shuw'ing tlie condition of theii* busin(3ss, and these arc in dii(3 eoui'se 
juiblisheil monthly in the ollieinl gazotti?. Ouee hi every ten years 
the Banking Act 'is revised, for any amendments that experience 
may have shovrji to be neecssary. There are 87 banks Vvitli 041 
branebes, besides unenuinerated small private bankei's in the lesser 
towns. Tli(3 chartered liauks had at the end of ISOS an aggregate, 
paid-up ca]>ital of .$62,571,920, with an average for the ye;i-r of 
$87, S78, 984 ill note, circulation. Their liiilhlities were $281,07 6,656, 
with assets $870,583,991, a ptnx'eutago of 75 "86. The dtseomits 
given by Die banks have stoadilv increased ifum $175,000,000 in 
ISSS to $215,670,000 in 1898. The reserve fund accmnulated by 
the hanks from earnings sliowed a total of $27,955,807 at the end 
of 1898. Clearing Mouses wore established in Halifax in 1887, 
Montreal in 1889',' Tuimito in 1891, 'Wiunip{3g in 1S98, St Joliu 
in 1896, and in Victoria ami Yaiieeiiver, B.C., in 1898. _ The 
largest amount of hiudeing hushn3,ss is done in IMontj-eM, vdiiiih iu 
1S9S showed $781,264,077,'^ or more tlian lialf of tlie wliole eMarhjgs. 
Toronto comes next with $439,489,886, Mhiinipeg $90, 75-i, 2/6, 
IrlalUax $62,523,827. Hamilton $35,637,864, and St John vfith 
$80,349,264. ' ■ ' 

Sautigs Banks .— are lour kinds of Sll^dngs banks in 
Canada : (1) the Post Oillce >saving.s banks ; (2) tb,(3 Govcrnnient 
savings banks of the Maritime Provinces taken over at coniedera- 
tioii and being gradually merged with the other ; (3) two speci.'il 
savings banks in the cities of Montreal and Quebec? ; (4) the savings 
bank departments of the chartered banka. The rate ol interest 
allowed by the GoAnrnment is now 3 per cent, (it was liigher), and 
tho cliaidered haiik,s usually follow the Goyernraent rate. The 
amount deposited in the Goyernment savings banks during 1898 
was §14,121,630. The total airioimt of deposits held by the 
G<>.yerament and the special savings banks at the end oi the liscal 
'year 1898 was $65,593,219. This does not include the. savings 
-.'departments, of the chartered banks, their returns not specitying 
.thb, deposits on savings bank account. 






lav/ goveriung insura, nec re*juirf3.s foreign tire- 
insurance ('umpiuues In depo=:it; with the Uuvernrneni .^lOOjOuO as a 
■proreetion l‘ar th(3ir..|>oli.cyhohI(?.i‘tc and. life insnm.nce ofUc-.os $50,000. 
Gunadia.ii {ire or life eiiicei:* (■]e,])osir, $50,000. On thrsu amenuts 
i 111 crest at the rate of 3 iier'cent. ];er aniiurn is allowed. A, license 
is graidvd by the Dorniuion, but ftonio of tlie ]srovinces lurtlier tax 
insiivauee covn])anit'S d*ing hasiness in I he province by a lie.en.se or 
registration lee of .$200 p(3r amirnrt. During 1.89.8 there wei'e d 
Canadian, 21 British, and 7 I'niiiai States lire irisiirmiec <3011.1 pavn(?s • 
doing I'Usiness in Canada. The luial amount of business drcjc 
was S'CjSO, idO.OSn. uiid poaninius (diarge.l th<ueoii anionnh'd to 
$5,5iU,121. Tlh' tohd jononm at i'isk on IDst Dunnbm- 189.S 
was $8f»5, 39-1. 107 , Of life in.sumnce, frompanics Ibere were 15 
Canadian, 8 Britfish, and 10 Bniti-al States, hesirles se%a!ral nminal 
a.s.ses.smc*nt eomitanies and 2J\ eompanies for misccllniioous ittsunince, 
such asaceidemt;, guarunire, plate glass, ko. In bSO.S, life polich'S- 
in foiV(3 anioimPai to >‘868, .523,982, ag.iinsi wbit-h latter Inmiue.^s 
tljcre was paid in death losses, endo\M.neii1s, ifivideinls to ]»olhy“ 
lioldors, v'tc. $6,782,006. Sevt'ral of tlie. fn\* insnra.m.-e companies 
do an inland marine insnranee Itusiuess, Init, oce.an tinrriue iti.siotiTJCo 
is confin<3d to two Canadian eoinpanics, 

■ JVciahls and J/emn/aYJ.v. — Tin? legal weights an.d tncasii!'f 3 S an? tlio 
impeiial yard, imperia,! pound avniTthqHhs, imp<?ri.al gallon, and 
the iuiperial biisljcl. Tln^ imt.tcrial gallon is t?<juul I 0 4 ’54174 
litres; the wine gallon used in t.]n3 UnikM SStutes laving equal to 
3*785 litre-s. The (.aijiachy of a Imsltcd nniusure varies mveording 
to tho article measured, and is iixed by Act of parliament, lii 
contract.^ a buslml measnn% unless othenvise specially in'OTidcd iu 
the contra(3t, means, of wlntat 60 lb ; indian corn, 56 lb; rye, 56 Ib ; 
]»case, 60 lb ; barley, 48 tb ; niall, 36 tb; oats, 341b; beaus, 60 !t» ; 
ilax vseed, 56 lb; ]iem]3, 44 lb; blutv grass seed, 14 lb; lime, 60 lb; 
castor b('a ns, 40 1f> ; jKnato(3S, 60 lb ; lttrni])S, 60 1b; earroi-s, 60 lb ;• 
jianmip.s, 60 l.b ; l)uct.s, GO lb ; onions, 50 lb : bitinninous coal, 70 tb ; 
clox'cr seed, 60 !b ; timothy seed, 48 It*; Inickwlmat, 48 lb. Tlic 
slaititcv hxing Bioso weights pdiolisljcd ilnv Engli.sh hundredtvelghs 
of 112 lb, iiiid the ton of 2240 lb, ami doc'hu'ed the ton to bt3 
2000 Tl.* avoj.r(liip«>is and tin? Inindredweight 100 lb, tiuis assmubit* 
ing llm weights < 4' Cicada, ajel flic Uiiitcd >St:ites, a cdiange of groat 
con veuience in view of ih(3 railway and otbi;ir iii.tercha.nge of 
freights. V . T , 

Pnliio Lands, — Thi* jtiilJic ];inds an? owned and inlministcred liy 
tliC several provinces, cxccj.n iti .Manilelo.thc Ahnlh- West Terri [.(wieSs 
ami in tlio Ta,ilway oi‘ Pnilisl! Onlumbia. These, are under tho 
control of the Itomiiiion. The juifilic or “Ci'owu''’ 'Lands ol* tho 
Dominion are o})«m ioaeinnl siitli^n-s free, uiider cot lain conditions 
or.setthnncnt and llse jriyment of a. nominal regi.stratlon foe. Tho 
initiijig rights in .snch lands, liowever, are n.'served a,fHi are dealt 
witli um.ler dillcrent reguhitifnis. X^argn gi'unts of Crown lamD- 
have .froni. lime to tinnv been made, to railwa\c-, and tlnzsc arc sold 
to settler.s on lil^'.-ral terms of deierred. ]iaynu?n('.s. PnlJic; binds nro 
surveyed on tlio recta ngii.lar system, in soetiams of 1 square mile 
e.reh, with ;m allowance for roads, ami Ihe.'^e arc again divided into 
quarif.?]* sections of 160 ai.‘.res eiiDi — tho amount m settliw is allowed 
ir» enter free. Two sections in t;a,ch township of 6 miles square 
are reserved bir school puiqioses, 7.e., lh.e prueeecls of their, salS' 
beh.rng to the seliocd funds. 

AuTHoniTiES.-— The aimua.l 3'o])orts to t.lie Goveriior-Gc.ii’erai (blue 
books) of th (3 several dej^artimvnial ministers, and the oeiisus retmnsj 
together with tho .sc.ssional pa|jor,s or any |>aiticniar subject, .siip|.dy ' 
detailed information on tin. iu!Uter.s vJih nhich they deal. Anwugst 
t, hf3.se are the trade and navigation returns, tin? public accoimls. 
public works, railwjgys and canals, iiFh(?ru3s, Ac., Inn comprising 
the gist of all jmblieatioii.s of the. kind is the f%a.fi$!.ical ITar Boafe 
of (Janadii, and Forest, WmW(, of CaMuIa, ],vy fHcoiiGii: JorfSSoSTj 
Statistician of the Dominion, Ottawa, and ilm various repurts ami 
piihlicaiioijs of the geological sni’vey of the. Dominium Bor lides^ 
(iurrent.s, mean s<?a-icv(‘i and the horo on the Bay of Fundy, sch 
Re]»ort3 of j\1ariiio Dtpartment 1894 to date, also Trans. Ilonal Soi\ 
Can. vol. iii. sect. 3, p. 51. Amongst imireoftlelal laiblici^itlaus 
are tlie Ilamlhuuk of thmday 1S97 ('ruroiilo) ; J. (f BfU.nuN(yr’f> 
Mi'fwal (fiiio ConsiUuihii of Cmmd a (London, 1895) ; G. Duvcifs 
(London, 18S2) ;* Mb I lido nt rf Cmiwhf 

9 vuls, (London, 1S87-9S); ClvNtfN MockuidgeIs The lUshn^hs of 
the Church of Ewjlmul in Camtda and NewfonwUmiAi (Totoiitdj , 
.1397); A. j, .Moja;iAN’s Camdum FarlmumUarif GompmUiM’ 
(1S97) : Dominion Anntifd Peyislor ami Aknku; (Ottawa, ,'1878 TIT).-;' 
G. R, Pakki.n‘, The Grcai Dominkm (London, 1895). .PAiiK^iiAiJbS 
Pioneers of France in the, Aygp 
ill Canada. Montcalm and JVolfc^ The Jesuits in Noi'th AmeHm 
the llih Count Frontmme mid ■: New .Frmiee. 

XIF. (London,' 1S85) ; WAiiuruTuN Pikls’s JJarmi Ormwls of 
Norihcni Gmimhi (London, 1896) ; A. 11. and Gf. Ms 

Mescrqdim ' qf ^ the Phnsical ' 

Cmlqtfii., qf ihe.Mmninm 
:: Wihb at fciv; A: 
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About 42 cent, of tke population fji CJaTiada belong 
to farnilieB whone licacls or hicinberH are eiiga.ged in agiu- 
enJturo. A large lauuber inor(‘ are eiuplojed in induHtrie.s 
arising out of agriculture ; among tlie^se are inilicrs of 
iiour and oatinealj <*iirorrt and })4ickers of meat, inakox'S of 
cbtK^i^e and Initter, and jyer.sonB occupied in tlie trauBpovta- 
' tion and conuncrce of grain , liay, live stock, meats, butter, 
clieose, milk, eggs, fruit, and various other products. It 
is estimated tliat the annual value of all farm crops and 
products in Canada is not hxss than 000,000,000 dollars. 
The country is splendidly formtid for the production of 
food. Aeross the continent there is a zone about 3500 
miles lo3ig and nearly a-s wide as France, with a climate 
adapter! to tlio production of foods of snjxerior (pmlity. 
In places wh Jell are now cultivated the soil has been found 
fertile. That of ^Manitoba is rich in the. constituents of 
plant food to a degree that surpasses nearly all the soil.s 
•of Europe. The freezing of the soil in winter, which at 
tirst sight seems a drawback, retains the solulile nitrates 
which might otherv/ise be drained out. The geographical 
positiou of (Janada, its railway systems and steamship 
service for freight across the Atlantic, are favourable for 
' the extension of the export trade in farm products to 
European countries. 

Of wketd many varieties are grown. The methods of enltivation 
do not involve tliO application of so innch hand labour per acre as 
in Europe. Tire average yield of spring wlieat in tlie 
riips* province of Manitoba has varied from about 17 bnahels 
per aere tr? *25 husluds acre. The average yield of hill or 
winter wheat in the pi'oviiice of Ontario since 1883 ha-s been 20 
bushels per acre. As a rule the weather during the harvesting 
period p(f.rmits thi^ grain to be gathered vsafely without any damage 
IVoni sprouting, Suitable nuioliinerv for tdoaning the gjaiu is eveiy' 
wliere in goiuu’a) use, ho that vccefi seed.s arc rernove<l before the 
wdioat is ground. This gives (lanufhau wheat excellent milling 
properlios, and cu.able.s tlio iiullors to turn out lloiir wnforin in 
quaiifcy and of high grade as to keeping propertie.s. Canadian 
/olir has been ste-ndily gaining grounfl in Europe, in inarkeh?. It 
hbbeconang known as Hoar from winch bakers can make the bewt 
quality of bread, and also the largest quantity ]jer barrel, the 
qnaiUity of albuminoids being oiie-tentli greater in Canadian flour 
than in the best >3rniids of Eiiro]>can. lu three tests by a leading' 
firm of London l>akers, Canadian, flour gave IdO lb, 152 ib, and 
151 lhorbre.ad of excellent quality from 100 lb of finiir, abetter 
result than could he obtained from any other flour imported 
into tho Ifiiited Kingdom. There arc not less tham 2.500 
jfour mills, employing over 6000 men. There is , room for a 
gmit extension in the cultivation of wheat and tine linmniacturo 
and exportation of iioiir. By the growing of crops of clover 
ailernatMy "with wheat one main con.stituent (ni*l:r agon) required 
in the soli to keejj it feitile may be renewed perpetiially. Tliere 
arc many millions (jf acres of fertile land suitable for wheat culture 
nnofciipled. The yield of wheat in Canada fur 1901 was estimated 
at 85,000,000 bushels. If tlie area of available land only be con- 
Bidered, the yield might be ten times greater per annum, with plenty 
of fertflG latrd still awaiting cultivation. 0/?/,y of line quality iiro 


of Canada and some of the Kew England states. There are also 
lumierous forms of preparations from cereals, soJd^ us broaEfast 
foods, which, owing to the supenorily of tlie grain.q grown iu 
Canada anil the- earo exercised in their matiufafsture, compare 
favourably with similar products in otiicr countries. 

rctjeffyUes are grown everywheiv, and form a large ]3art of the 
diet of the peox>le. There is a comparatively small export, except 
ill the ease of potatoes and vegetabies which have boon canned oi- 
dried. Besides potatoes, whifd'i thrive well and }dcdd largo quanti- 
ties of excellent quulity, there are turnips, carrots, parsnips, and 
beets. The cultivatioii of .sugar boots for the Toanufacture of 
sugar has heon begun in Quebec, Ontario, and Alberta. Among 
the common vegetables used iu the green state are peas, beaus, 
cabbage, cauliflowers, a.sparagiis, Indian corn, onions, leeks, toma- 
toes, lettuce, radisli, celery, parKloy, cucumbers, pumpkins, squash, 
and rluibarb. Ifay^ of good quality of timothy {Phlmm pmtense), 
and also timothy and clover, is grown over extensive areas. For 
export; it has hhon put up in hales of about 150 pounds each. 
Since 1899 a new form of prc.ssing has been employed, whereby 
the hay is compressed to stow in about 70 cubic feet per ton, 
Tliis has beam a means of reducing the ocean freight per ton. The 
compact condition permits the hay to be kept witli less deteriora- 
tion of quality than under the old system of more loo.se baling, 
Austrian Brome grass {Bromus in-mms) is grown for hay exten- 
.sively in Manitoba and the Nortli-West Territories. 

The breeding of Jiorscs has been to some extent neglected since 
the use of electrical poiver became general Heavy draught horses 
of the Clydesdale breed are reared prineipally in the . . . 

provinces of Ontario and Quebec. Horses suitable for ^ " 

general work on farms, and for omnibuses, and grocery and delivery 
waggons, are plentiful for local markets and for export. Useful 
carriage horses and saddle horses are bred in a few localities, and 
animals for cavalry and mounted infantry remounts are produced 
in all the provinces and in the hforth-WestTerritoJ'ies. Tlioroiigh* 
bred stallions of all breeds are ke]3t by private individuals and by 
agricultural societies. There arc no Government stud farms. 

Cattle, .sheep, swine, and poultry arc reared in abundance. The 
bracing w*eathcr of Canadian winters is folloived by the W’armtU 
ami humidity of genial siimraer.s, under which crops gro'w in almost 
tro})ical luxuriance, wdiile the cool eveiung.s and nights giv (3 the 
plants a robustness of quality w'hich are not to be found iu tropical 
regions, and .also make life for tie various domestic aiiiimals wliole- 
sorno and comfortable. In the North-West Territories tlierc are 
vast area.s of ]»rairie laiid, over which cattle pasture, and from 
wiiich thonsanrls of fat ]mllock.s are sliipped annually. Through- 
out other parts bulloek.s arc fed on pasture land and also in stables 
on nourishing and succulent feed such as hay, Indiaai corn fodder, 
Indian corn emsilago, turnips, carrots, mangels, ground oats, 
barley, peas, Indian corn, rye, hi'au, and linseed oil cake. Tho . 
breeding of cattle, adapted for the production of prime beef, lias 
receivef! mneh attention. There is CJoverimicnt control of the 
spaces on the steamships in which the cattle arc carried, and 
veterinary inspection to prevent tho exportation of any animals 
that might be afibeted with di.sea.se. Jn recent years a tratlo 
has been growing up in the exportation of dressed heef iu cold 
storage, and also in the exportation ofhecfpre, served in hermetically 
.sealed tins. Sljeep thrive well on the hill piastures, and mutton 
and lamb of fine flavour are plentiful. Swine are reared and 
fattened in large numbeus. The export trade in bacon grew ray>idly 
between 1 890 and 1900. Canadian hogs are fed, as a rule, on feeds 
suited for the productioji of what are know'n as ^‘'fleshy sides/' 
Bacon with an excess of fat is not wantefl, except in th*e lumber 
camps ; consequently the fa,riii6rs of Canada have cultivated a oTlss ■ 
of swine for bacon • having plenty of loan and firm fie.sh. The 
great extension of the dairy business has fitted in with the rearing 
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Caiuida hast beci) <:”allt?tl ilio land of milk and Ijonay. Milk is ' 
plentifni, aryl outers largely into tlie diet of the people. The 
healthy evmdition of the eows, the pure air of the country? and the 
habits of the people ensure the wholesome fpiality of tlie. 
ruilk, TIku’u is no export trade in milk, but largo quantities are 
now put up in hernietically Sfiah3d tins as eondcnisod milk, for uso 
in mining caii\ps ami on board steamships. The e/lwac is chiefly of 
a variety known as ^"Canadian Clmddar.” It is essentially a i'ood 
cheese rather than a nierf^ condiment. 1 lb of it will furnisli ns 
much nourishing material as 2J: lb of the best beefsteak. The in- 
<{iistry is large]}'' carried on by co-operative associations of hirniers. 

Tiic number of cheese factories and creameries grew 
, from 173d in the year 1891 to 3()49 in tlie year 
pro sc s. pggg^ Butter for export is now’’ made in creameries, 
where tlie milk, cream, and butter are hantlled by skilhid 
makm's. The creamin'ies are provided with special cold storage 
rooms, into which the butter is placed on the same day in 
' wliieh it is made. From them it may be carried in refrigerator 
railway ears and in cold storage cliambers on steamships to its 
ultimate destination. For the export trade it is packed in square 
boxes made of spruce or some other odourless wood. These are 
lined with parchment i}aper, and contain eacdi 56 lb net of butter. 
The export trade of butter increased over seven-fold in six years, 
after cold storage facilities for its safe carriage were arranged for 
by the Government. 

In all settled districts of Canada lying eastward of the Great 
Lakes and westward of the Rocky Mountains apples of fine 
quality in flavour, in substance, in colour, and in size 
Frm s, grown ; and in areas containing hundreds of 

square miles, pears, xieaches, and grapes are grown in quantities in 
thi3 open air. The climate is favourable to the growth of small 
fruits, such as ]>lums, cherries, atrawborries, raspberries, currants, 
gooseberrie.s, and there are great areas in which cranberries, black- 
berries, and blueberries grow’ plentifully. 

A'pples and pears are the chief sorts of fruit exported. The high 
flavour, the crisp, juicy flesh, and the long-keeping qualities of the 
Canadian a]3ples are tlieir chief merits. The coinjiaratively tender, 
but very dainty and highly -flavoured “ Faineiisc” and Graven- 
stein varieties Avere exhibited in cold storage at the Paris 
Universal Exposition of 1900 during the summer succeeding tlio 
one in ■which they were grown. Apples are exported in barrels, 
and also in boxes containing about one bushed each. Large 
quantities are also evaporated and exported. Establishments for 
e’vaporatiiig fruit are now found in most of the larger apple- 
growing districts, and canning faxitoiies aiKl jarii factories have 
been established in many parts of Canada, and arc conducted with 
' . advantage and profit. In 1899 eight million pounds of evaporated 

apples wore exported, largely to tropical countnes. 

JFf/ie is made in considerable qiiaiitities in the prmeipal vine- 
, growing districts, and in several localities large vineyards have 
.been planted for this purpose. An abundance of cider is also made; 
in, fill the. large apple-growing districts. 

Money is one of the minor food products of Canada. With 
• '' clover ido.ssoms perfuming the air for hundreds of mil es^ honey 
bees have plenty of pasturage. It is everywhere admitted tliat 
Canadian honey for colour-, flavour, and substance is unsurpassed, 
MapU sugar and synqy are made in those areas of the country 
where the maple tree flourishes. The syrup is used chiefly a.s a 
, .substitute for jaui or preserved fruits, and the sugar is used in 
' country homes for sweetening, for cooking purposes, and the 
making of confectionery. Baring recent years the processes of 
' . manufacture have been Improved ty the introduction of specially 
Vy constructe<l evaporators, and quantities of maple sugar and syrup 
7 - ' are ndw available for the export trade. 

: > The Department of Agriculture of the Federal Government 

renders aid in various ways. Chief among these are the main- 
e* f sgf tenanca of the branches of the public service tinder 
Commissioner of Agriculture and Dairy ingj and 
:VV -Tk® dominion Experimental Farms. Under tho former the 
' -'iGqyernment promotes the extension of markets for farm products; 
tK V ;•/ "ik inairitains several officers in the United Kingdom -who make 
;T 0 po!'ts 'from, time to time on the condithm in which Canadian 
'goods are delivered frotii the steamships, -and also on what they can 
, learn from importing and distributing merchants regarding the 
; y j- preferences of the' market for diflerent qualities of farm goods and 
. ' by-hfihrcnt sorts of packages* Through this branch of the public 
'''/iHcryice'a complete' eimin of .cold storage accommodation between 
, ■' various points in Canada and markets in Europe, particularly in 
r y . : Great Britain, ha$ been arranged* The Government offered a bonus 
„ M ' Owners of creameries who would provide cold storage 

^ y , ' 'accommodation -at them and keep the room in use for a period of | 
'‘threeyears.. It also ap'a'nged with the various railway companies 
'Cars weekly on the main lines leading to 
! and other export points. The food products from I 
J '"I shippers ^aro received ^ into these oars at the= various j 


.oflhred.Bubvcntlons lo.-tliosc who ■..would provide .cold storage '.ware-. 

Ijoui^es at various points where these were necessary, and jdso ■ 

arranged with the owners of ocean steamships io pi'ovide cold ■- . ■ ,■ ■ i • 

storage chambers on tlieiri by means of raeehanical refrigeraiois. , ■ /it : 

hifonmuioii is given to farmers regarding tlui varicus breeds of " ; - ^ . y A' 

hoiHcs, cattlcj sbeep, swine, and poultry which have been found .g ■ ' ;v§> 

most suitable, for dillVrent distriers, most profitublc for keeping, . •'yv-.y*- 'V 

and best adapted for fclic various markets to which they or their v A 

products Oiiu bo .sent. Baside.s fiirnisliing technical o,ikI genend V' 7 -y'':';yy-';‘yt 

information on the carrying on of dairying operations, the Govern* ' .• ■ - M-. fr'-;: i,- 

ment ha.s established and niaiiitaiiied illustration cheese fao tones . 

and crea.merie.s in ditreveiit places for the purpose of introducing ,v'" 

the be.st methods of carrying on co-operative dairying in both the , • 

manufacturing and shipping'of butter and cheese. Inspectors are ; ; 

employed to give inrorniation regarding the packing of fruit, and b : - , 

also to see to the enforcement of the Fruit Ai arks Act, ivhich pro- .■ ■ ■'.■ledl. 

hibits the marking of fruit with wrong braiKls and packing in any ■ y l ' 

fraudulent manner, . ...... .... y- 

Experimental farms W’ere established in 1887 in dilferent parts of ; " '■ ' ' ^ 

the Dominion, and were so located a.s to render ellicieiit help to : - ■' 

the farmers; in the more thickly .settled districts, and at the same ' V': Ab;;yy f''-; : 

time to cover tlie nao.st varied climatic and other conditions which ■ , :i 

influence agriculture in Canada. The Central Experimental Farm v 

is situated at Ottawa, near the boundary line between Quebec and ■ y • . -y; d ' , 

Ontario, where it serves as an aid to agriculture in these two ' ' \;y 

important pi'ovinces. One of the four briin(3h farms has been . 

placed at hlappan, FTova Scotia, near the boundary between that ' ■;;] ■ 

province and Flew Brunswick, where it serves the p /» 
farmers of the three maritime provinces. A second ^ 

branch experimental farm ha.s been established at ^ 

Brandoiu in Alanitoba ; a third at Indian Head, in ■ , * ; 

.Eastern As.smiboia, oue of the ITorth-West Territorie.s ;> and ' 
the fourth at Agassizyin the coast climate of British Columbia. .■ • 

At all these farms experiments are eondiicted to gain informa- ,.'7 ■ ..:.ry-jyy-'y|y. 

tiou as to the best methods of preparing the land for crop, . y' 'l 

and of main taming its fertilltjq the mo.st useful and profl table 

erop.s to grow’, and how tho various erop.s grown can be.dis-*-: ■i.vv, y ySy/vy^yy-. 

posed of to the greatest advantage. To this end experiments 

are conducted in the feeding of cattle, slieep, and swine for flesh, • -! '.7. k-y;' 

the feeding of co%vs for the production of milk, and of poultry both - ■ >7- ‘’1 

for flesh and ogg.s. Experiments are also coudueted to t4t tho . ‘ -yb. ^ 

merits of new or untried varieties of cereals and other held crops, ; ■’ 

of grasses, forage plants, fruits, vegchibles, plants, and trees; and -w ' - 'y 7 . 

samples, particularly of the most ]*roinising cereals, are distributed 

freely among farmers for trial, so that those which promise to he . -riyv 

most profit. able maybe rapidly brought into general cultivation. - , yyl’i' 

Annual reports and occa.rimial bulletins are published and widely • - :--,c c- .. 

distributed, giving the re.suitg of this work. Farmers are invited ' ' > ’ 

to visit these experimental farm .s, and a large correspondence- is ■ 
conducted with tho.se interested in agi’iculture in all parts of the . - /•> .- • ./A .,yy 1 

Dominion, who are encouraged to ask advice and information from < ? 
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Jie provinces, wnere practical instruction ana tranung are /.'^yy- ; ;• 

Among other provincial ugenck a for imparting iufoma- „ ' ' " )i‘ 

re are farmers’ institutes, i ravelling dairies, . ^ .V „ ' a 

c associations, farmersh dairjmeiiX and fruit* . ;l| 
associations, and agricultural and horticultural . ' ' ' % 

These are all maintained or assisted by ^^7 ''7^' '.H' ■ ;7v 

roviiices. Parts of the nrfa»ecdiiuf.g and maiiv . ■ -■ ; -v’.-'; ji 
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Blent ot agriculture. In Ontario,. Quebec, and JNova bcotia there . - .;7_7y?7:yyy 

ure special agricultural schools or colleges for the pruclieal. eduea- .ja;’/,:;' j.v'C iij 

tiori of young men in farming; there are also dairy schools in.' ‘ -'H 

most of the provinces, where practical instruction and training are - ■ ' ■ • /. v;; ; 7 

given. Among other provincial ugenck a for imparting iufoma- „ ' ' " )i‘ 

tion there are farmers’ iustitutes, travelling dairies, . ^ .V „ ' a 

live-stock associations, farmersh dairjmenX and fruit* . ;l| 
growers’ associations, and a.^ricultural and horticniiunil . 'y 

societies. Those are all maintained or assisted by .7 7 :^ ; 7 v 

.several provinces. Parts of the proceedings and nifpy ' v’ > 7_ '4 

of the addresses and })apers presented at .the more Im- . 7- ■. 7 , ’ ^yy-y y' . ' 

porlant meetings of these a.s'Hoeiations are published by the ■ . y/,;- y.i -Ac-- 
provincial governments and distributed free to farmcis who '' . f ’ ' ; ’ .7 ; ■ il 

desire to have them. There arc also annual agricultural exhibk ^ \ 7 j m 

tioiis of a highly important character, where improvements |n , y< ' '-b.' fl 
connexion with agricultural and horticultural products, live stock, • , ' a ' d I 

implements, ^^c., are shown in competition. The prindplos of 7 ’; / ' v ' 

agriculture are taught to some extent in the common schools- in . * VU’' b’ 1 
most of the provinces. Sir William 0. .Macdonald of Alontreal \ 

recently gave a sum of 10,000 dollars to be distributed^ to boys und'= ; 
girls on CanaiHaii farms as pri^ses in a competition m the seke- ' T. s 

tion of seed grain. The competitors grow seed grain on specially ‘ 

prepared plots of land, one-quarter of an acre iu each, plot, ‘ ’s-,.'*/; ' '"7 If 

selecting .seed each year from these plots to sow^ on the plot for the\y ,7 ^ ;j| 

.succeeding year. They gathered the large welkfilled heads' from y’i-’'’’ "V,'? a ' ' « 

vigorous plants before the grain was cut, aftei' all the eondifcibns of :7 ‘ - 7 ''f S 

growth had been observed,, and thin threshed these, heads. By '77,7" 7\' ' 

.screening 'and liand-pioking the large well-dcvelopqd grain from--'yy7 ^ ■ y ^ , % 

those saleciod heads, the seed for next year’s seed, grain plot was '7 ' ' ' ,' 7 '' 

seeureiL The selecting of seed in this manner was conducted ^sU . , ', 7 . ‘7,7' S 

over SOO .Oamulhin' farms, fairly well distrUmted throughout the' y 'py’.fy , ‘ 
Dominion, and was of imimnm heuffit to agriouhw, ; ^78 

William gave a farther sum of 225,090 dollars fordhc^kftpraveipmsil * . 7,' 

of educufeipn at rural schools* ^ ^ ’ (j, W- !E.) y ^ \ j 
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lllio fuiir ]^Tf>vhifi‘.s of OuUiio, (,Ju(*l3i-Cj Kl^w IlriiiiisWick, 
^thI 2^<tva f^eolia vrei*^) oonfcdc^ralAMl an fclu^- of 

Canada in i8f]7. At the request of iiic l)(muniou [Kiriia- 
nieiit the tonitory viilcd hy the fIndKuii Bay Cojii[5aijy' 
■. ' was crdtHl to Canada hy the iin]>cTiid (ioveriiiin-nt iiil^/Oj 

on ike ]jayinmii of 8o00d30() to saii>siy tlio Company s 
olamis. ihTinj a portion of this toriJloiy blie provinec*, of 
j\Jaiiito)>a w<i.s iunuodialdy foniieth though it became- 
necebsiuy io quell hy luiliiary force a rel)L‘l[ion among tlu^ 
halfdirecds of the ILed lliver dhiriet ilin J^oiiiiLiioit 

could finally take pohHCSsion of the cfoniiry. In tko ioh 
lowing year (1871 } British fjolumbia joined the Dominion, 
the ediief condilion of the union beiiig that a railway 
fjliouM bo built Vvdtidn ten. yours to ooiuieofc the Paeilic 
t:, 't \ coast with the east aTi provliiees. In 1878 Prince .Edward 
Islarid eiitt^red Ike eoiiiVdeintkni. I'lie Ki Isiui Hi ver c( mutry 
. to the \?est of HiuDoji Bay was in 1871) formed iritn tJie 
. di4Tic.i oi Keewatin. In tlie year 1880 all the iviuaiuing 

■ Britisk possessions on the contincu.iC except NewFoimdhmd 
.'■■V,': ■P-Ab aiiid the depsnu'leiit district of Labnidyr, 'Were formally 
■ '/'pP ft A', ' ■ ' annexed to Canada., Two years later the p3‘ovisional 
; di.stj-icts of A»sinikokj Baskatekewan, Aiberia,, and Atlia- 

and/'Eeglna'' was fixed mpon '.as' their 
, ^ eapiuL It was nut till 1895 Hint the great iiiiorganked 

tract to the north and vo'st Teas divided into four distiicts 
, , — Tbigava, Fianidiji, ilackenke, ami Yukon. 

The ]irobleius with wkidt the feiatchuuni of Cuiife<Ieraled 
'b,P ; ' , Canada have iuni to deal, in eonm;xiDn vrkii. tlie vast terri- 
thus broiiglit under tlidr L‘ontr(}] havv* been imiaoruUH 
P r-; P 'P . .-aad of varied character, Iiaiacdiat'eJy atle.r cord7a.lenit.iou 
; d a serious agitation for repeal of the union arosi.iiu Nova 

• . > Beotia, \v[u<*h had been Iwoughi into ei)ub deiutiou by a 

vote of liie Ijogishdure, wiihont direct appeal to Hit*, people ; 

• ■., e this daiig'.i' ‘was oidy avei'tod afh.'r jiuici.i uegotiatiori, and 
AdC. B modification of the terms ou wliich. tiuxt 

' |>ro'virseo ‘entered the DruniBhun ^ludi .friction lias arisen 
v'v.d 7 7‘ '■ ' ■■ ' in defining accurately the division of powT-r between the. 
. ' Fmkrai and jiroviudal Go^Hn’ijuients. The foiimh’rs of 

eoiifederation had, in the troubles of tbo Diiited States, 
.'b'- ’ an object-lesson on the necessity of strengthening the 

^ cmitrai authority. Tlie Anierican. constrtutiooj after clearly 
■y^./:y ■ defining the powers of the. Federal Goveviimeut, leaves all 
b.'bi ' . unstated aiitliurlfc}' to the severe, ign states. Oa-nada adopted 

the opposite coar.-e. While tlm range ot legisIatiYO control 
ttjF the proviiiee -Wris chsuly d»dlned, the I'eskluma of mi- 
b b . - ilelegated autliority w'us given to the Federal Goverjuneut. 

‘ -= On this ].foini several diiierLHCes bavi^ arken^ the Daminion 

soirietiiikvs insclniniing, sonic times aB.bcri]iig, a right to in» 
5 tenfere. IVheii, In 1871, tlie Now Brunswick iegislaliiro 



i‘ ’7 . '' This it refused to do, asserting that ihe jnvivlnce in 


had acted 
S'TSBS,! 

forfeited to 

dlaalbW;. 



:&7ifilyyi.'“:6eniigl:htho7highI;:.'Wk'7t^^ 
jevhablc'that most of ihi^ ]KissLole qm^stinns of ditference 
between fc(.hral aiid pn>\im*ini auliica'iiy have now been 
settled, by IhiSe and siraila.!* judicial doeihimm, anti that 
Canadian experience in adapting a federal systeii) to British 
metliods of goviTnimmi will prove oxtreiutly iisclul in 
furilier apilicatious oi (lie federal idea to other parts of 
the empire, or to the ornpire itself. In this connexion it 
may be mated that dual representation, or the privilege of 
representing a constituency in the Dominion parliament 
and in a ])ix)vincial assembly at the same time, rvas tried 
in, the early years of confederation, but was abolished in 
187:1 as nosutisfactory. - 

Among matters demanding constructive legislation in 
the organization of the new state the following inay be ■ ' . b; 'P.-:’ 

noted : — lu 1871 ainiifomi system of decimal currenci/^xm 
esfcaldishcd for the whole Doniinion. The creation of a, 

Supreme Court, after cjigagii ig the attei liion of the Canadiui i 
parliament for several years, was iinaliy accompli shed in 
1876. Tills court is presided over by a chief justice and . 'V.. 
jive puisne judges, and has appellate civil and criinimil 
jmisdictioii icu* tlKbDominion. By an Act passed in 1891 ' ' 

the Governuimit lias power to refer to the Buprmuo Court 
any ii]i]>ortant quosdon of lawaifccting tlie puldic interest. , 

The right of appeal from the Bupreiuc Court thus eimsli- 
tiited to the Judicial Co‘iriiriittee of the Prixy Council marks, - ^ ' 

in cpiestions judicial, Canada^ place as a part of the British 
eiuphe. The appoiiitmeut, first made in 1807, of the chief .■ 

justices of Ca.aada, Cape Colony, a.nd South Australia, as .J; ■; 

colurdal members of the Judicial Oonmiittee, still further ^ . 

estal dished tlie position of that body a.s the final court of V- 

a,pj_)eal for British iKople. Tin.' British North Anierica 
Act of 1807 provided that the control cd' dec turns for the 
J)iiiruiiitm j)arli(Xiiinit shouitl rest xvith tlie various pro- 
vinces. This measure xvas muessary oxving to the hick of 
inacliinery at the time for managing 'fetleral matters. This ' C bA ■ 

clause Was 'rsu])erseiled iu 1885 by a franchise Bill, which A ' 

provided for ludfonuity of siifirage and recognized, pro-* ’ ’ b' ', '■ -A’ 
porty qualification as determining tJio right to vote. A : 

later Act,, passed in 1 898, restored the pioxineial b^aiichisc 
as tlie basis for federal elections, tlius reintroducing an 
chmient of variety in the qualilicatickiis of voters. Ontario, 

]\.[anitol)a, Br.itish Columbia, and ITince Edward l^sland ' ' , ^ 

have practicidly manhood siifirage ; in Quebec, Noxvi ’ . ' 8 

Beotia-, and Ne-xv Bnmsxvi.ck a property qualification is ; b', ■ 

required. A geneiui election law was ]3assed in 1874, ' ' 

which provided for vote by ballot, the holding of eleetioms ' ■ , ' 

si nmltauemisiy throughout the Dominion, and the abolition ' ^ 

of property (pialification for members of pjarliament. In 
the North-West Territories, Iio'wex^er, elections were held by ' -b 
bpeu toting :until;, X8B6vV ; In : 

with great areas to Be opened for setdenient, railtva^ " d p- ' 
development xvas necessarily from the first a leading question . ' 

of public poli(3y. Txvo great national linos w’-oro puxycctod W ‘ \ ' 
as a,ir essential part of ' coiifederatiou-: 
built to connect the hlarithne Provinces 
,on the St .Lawre.ucej the Canadian .Pacific to 
Atlantic and the Pacific coasts of the Doiuitiioiu 
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Jibes; ajife/ 'sliE.'^iiaing ^'1^ 

jirofoivediy aileetcti tlie polities the couniry. The 
I'uiiipletiuri of tlio CV..rui(la.. Paeiiu: i-ailway, iind the cnn- 
se<'|ue.!it opc 3 iiiigMi].> ol th,e prairie lands ot the iiovth-vresi., 
have been, followed, by a. cun.siderable ijicrease in iniiaigra- 
tioii, Ihib at nu time lias this been excessh’Cj nor .is any 
foreign .nation re[>rorie;i.ited lyy rinniliers siiflieiently large 
10 prevent nltiriiate .fusion with the English -s|)ea]iiiig 
element. A eo.iisidera,bi‘v^ niigratio.a has lately takem place 
into the norlh~m‘st fi'Oin the western states of America. 
11.10 exodus fi'orii leelandj begun in 1875 , lias resulted 
in. greatly rlecroasiiig the popniatioii of that island. In 
Sonthorn itanitoba are settled large irmidjers of Men- 
iionites, a, thrifty and lionest if soiiiewhat oxcliisive folk, who 
fled from Europe to escape military service. For a similar 
reason tlie DoukLobors (q.v,)^ a peculiar rtligious sect from 
the Black Sea provinces of lliissia, in 1899 emigrated to 
Canada in a body. Scottish, ero,fters from tlie Highlands, ! 
English and Irish agricultaral lalyourers, Americans, Her- i 
wegiaiis, Galicians, and Danes, help to swell a varied ! 
but hardy and industrious poj.mlation. Tite district 
of A],berta is largely occupiied hj Eiiglisliinen who are 
engaged in ranching. On the Pacific slope the C].Lmese, 
tli.on.gh discoiii-ageti by a heavy tax, are found in coJi- 
sidcrable numbers, while the iallux of Japanese coolies is . 
creating a problem In tlie labour niarket of Brirish Ct Jiunl )ia. 
On confederation (Jauarla assumed the care of her own 
land defemes. The Fenian, raids of 1866 and IS 70 delayed 
for a short time tbe reiiiovai of Imperial reg:i.!,nents5 but in 
the latter year all British forces vn-re wlthdravvii except 
those stati»)nerl at .lialifax. During tlio war in Soutli. 
Afri.ai ( 1899 - 11 ) 02 ) tliesc, tuo, wej*e tein]>orai.‘i]}' replaced 
by a Canadian garrison. On th<.,‘ other liaud, wil.].du the 
last few 3X‘ars the ii.n]>ei'ial ami the Camnlian G<,>vernments 
have entered into an agreement for the joint defence of 
Esiiiiimalt, a .new coaling and naval station «:ni the lltcihc 
coast. By the 3 .[ilitia Act of ISGS and 1886 the Canadian 
xuili,tia is divided into three classes — the peniiaiKuit, the 
active, and the reserve. The [permanent force .includes 
■about 1000 men, exclusive of the garrison at ],Ialifax. 
There is also a corps of H”orth - West j^Iounte^i Prdice, 
n umbering about 1000 . Tlic active inimbers 

-I n , 000 men, wiiose term of service is three years, and who 
drill for two weeks eac].i. yea.r ; while the liesei-ve includes 
all the romaij'iiiig male citizens between the ages of sixdccn 
and forty - live. The oiiiccr coiimianding tiio militia is 
api>ointed from the imperial ai'iny. A militar}' colleg*:e 
■was established at Ej.Dgstou in 1875 , and in this officers • 
are trained for both the Canadian mid imperial services. 

. Several commissions arc given each year to selected can- 
didates hj tlie Biitlsli Govm-niiicnt, and a cutiswieralde 

■ proportion of the graduates of the college are now serving 
in the imperial army. The military forces of Git,na(h.i were 
called upon to re|.>el the Fenian attacks of 1,866 and 1870 , 

'"•and to put down the insurrection of half-breeds in the 
b nortli-W’'est in 1885 . The cautiibiifciou made by Canada 
two contingents’ , of troops for se.rYicD under imperial 
/. •clk'ecticui in South Africa is the most importaut military 
rc in the later history of the Dominion. The forces 

y'sent by the. Dominion were supplemented by a body of: 
‘‘.horjse raised in North-Western Canada, and cfpiipped and 
paid by a Canadian, Lord Stratheona, The sea Jkkenes^ 

' winch are bo important a source of wealth for Canada, 

■ .have 'beem the.' cause of no little ■ international diilkulty. 

■ Yv-ifeh'the ■fceimiiiaation of the llecipronity Treaty of 1866 
.-all American rights to hsli in Canadian muters came to 
end, .but in spite of ‘ this Ainerican Iklung schooners com 
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between (jreat Bi'itaui ami i].ie United Btab.vs, tieclded that 
Aiiiericaus sliould be allowal to lish in C.huadiau waters 
on pay.vucvit of an .iudeinnity to be fixcAl by a later t.rcaty. 

A «',;ounniscioa met at Halifa.x six years aftt;rwards to deckle 
lilt; amount of tliis im'lp.rimit}^, ami awardetl to Cla-nada the 
sum of § 5 , 500 , 000 , which wuvS ]uiid with some rcluetanoe. 
But in 1885 ilic lishorios clauses of the Waslilngton treaty 
were toriainated by the xViiiericans themselves j a' new 
lu’caty, signed jit ’\Vash.mgtoii in 1888 ^ was rejected liy the 
ITniteiL States Btaiale, i.u:id iisliing is new carried on by 
the AiiierkxiiiB under a rtiodus vlutmli 'which provides 
for the payment of licenses. A disjaxto, arising out of 
the saizure b}" the ilmericans of se%x*ral Cauad,irin 'vessels . 
eugaged in 'the seal fis.hciy^ in Bering Bea, was, in ISi):!, 
referred to a board of arbitration, ‘which deckled in favour 
of Canada, and avrarded to the owners of these vessels 
damages to ilie amount of $ 401 , 000 , This sum rvas paid 
in IS 98 . At the same time agreements were entered - 
into for tbe future conduct of tbe seal fisheiy, with a 
view to preventing further disputes. The discovery of - 
I new ifdneral depodb^ and the development of others pre- .■ 

: viously kuowm, jiave during the last few years given a 
I great stimulus to Canadia.n prosperity. From the Yiikoii, 
ileld alone there w:as taken in 1899 gold to the value .of' 
§ 1 G, 000 , 00 U, w.b.i]e the gold output of the whole coimtry , 
increased from § 1 , 000,000 in 1 S 9-1 to $ 21 , 000,000 in , 
1809 . A large area of ct,.)uritiy in southern British Coliiiribia 
has jJioved exti'emel^^ rich in gold, silver, and copper,; 
largo mining towns leave Kpriuig up with groat rapidity ; 
much capjital bus ft.uind profitable investment ; several . 
hundreds of .miles of 3 ’allway have- been built to meet i:Im 
needs of tlie iucreasing })Opulation ; and this nrinhig popu- 
lation has funasbed a mar and proiitable market for tim 
jjrcHi'ucts of 'svesterii farming. New and very extensixx* 
coal depositi?, lately opened up iu the Chow's Nest Dish, '■■ 
siippleuieiit anil add to the wJue of otber mineral dis- - 
eoveries. In tbe extreme e^rst extensive ironworks have ■ 
been constructed at Bydne}', Caj^e Breton. Bulb. .Iiere aru.I . 
in Nt>va Beotia the existence of iron ore, coal, and ilu:x, 
within easy reaclj. of each O'tlioj*, oifers exceptiom -1 oj.tpor-' 
tunities for the e.liea}> production of iron and steel cm a - 
large scale. The most important nickel clepoBits yet dis-*' 
covered in the -^vorld are at Badbuiy, in Ontario : and, steps ■ 
have been taken to increase, the aheady large output of-- 
this metal. . ■ , ' , - • i 

Trade F alley . — Questions of ti'ade policy bave divided 
public opmioB in Canada more deeply than ulmoB t-xmy - 
other. This arises from very exce[itioiiaI tade reiatiorns. 
The chief coimiierce of the Dominion is carried -on with;';-; 
two e.ouiitr,Les — Great Britain and the United J 
■which the one his foliowxd a free trade a-iid the -other- A - 5 
liigliiy protectionist policy. Until 18()0 Canada eujpyaxl y 
great prosperity under a ileciprocitj Treaty with the. United . 
States. In that year the treaty was abrogated,, aifpkreutlj;; Jf 
with the iute-ution of ehecldiig Gmiadku trade and foster- , 
•ing a desire for auuexatiom In the next 
however, the trade of Canada almost doubled, the opening:'! 
of new markets in ilie West Indies a-ud Europe':; liA'Uug'l 
■given new outlets for her pi’oducts. , Thea'„-'followej«iV'' 
a period of commercial depression without parallel In 
Cauadlan history. Manufactures huiguished, thehgrktih' ■ 
tiiral classes 'vixre in great need, and the revenues of the; 
country showed increaBing d.eficits. Mesnwhife Hie highly-' 
protected industries of the United Btates offierad a fiekl;. 
■ '.for labour, \diidi, drew thousands of CtmadiaiciB, 

Henoe ‘.-.aroa} -a keen conflict (.af';:o|md:ou,-;"^ 
urged, mi Iho one hand, that a freo trade poEey would 
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tlia caiinaxion ^\ritb. tbe Riother eountiy. lu ii pro- 
. teetivo policy Wiis adopted by a popular vote. It Imd tiio 
otTeet of choeking ibe exodus and restoring tlie national 
credits Witli the retuiii of prosperity, ainl the establish- 
iiieut of the finances on a sound basis, tlierc arose a strong 
■' feeling that some discrindiuition should be made in favour 
of Great Britain as against foreign countries with their high 
' tariifs. This feeling took deiinite shape iu 1897, in the 
adoption, of a preferential tariff in favour of British goods 
^ • ' to 11)0 extent of 25 per cent, less than that levied on goods 

^ 'from foreign countries. Tins preference has now been 
increased to 33 per cent. 

' ' 111 scientilic research ami achievement Canada 

, -has made much progrevss. This k particularly true of 
' . ' medical science, owing to the establishment of imiiortant 

medical schools in the priiici]>al university centres. The 
miinificencD of the wealthy citixena of Montreal has given 
to that city a school of practical science, with an equip- 
inont unrivalled perhaps in the world, Schools of the 
y . ■ same character have been founded in Toronto and Kiiig- 
stoii, and the Koyal Military College also provides a course 
, ■ . / in civil and military engineering. The skill and energy 
• , of the Canadian engineer iind ample room for exercise in 
/ . _ the development of the country's mining resources, and in 

tJie construction of canals and railroads. The wide appli- 
cation of electrical energy has been especially marked. 

. Kvery town of any importance has its electric street rail- 

‘ : way, its system of electric lighting, its supply of electric 

" ■'/ ’ power for nmnufacturing purposes ; its telephone connexion 
. \ , nut only throiigliout its own area, but with places hundreds 

of miles awaiy. .Even the rural districts are becoming 
to look upon the te].e phone wire as a necessity. 

- " Every new labour-saving invention is quickly adopted, for 

" " ' skilled labour in Canada is still scarce and dear. Improved 

.rtly iighteiiocl the burdens 
npiements of this class have 
special reputation and market for themselves in 
' other countries, owit^g to their lightness and durability. 

"■ : y- ’ ^ T'^’^dce since confederation has the British Association for 

the Advancemetit of Science selected Canadian cities for 
b ‘ its annual meetings, thus furnishing a striking illustration 
' of the contraction of the empire under the iniiuence of 
steam and electricity. 

“ ' ' Litemtiire , — ^In the domain of letteis,* though no great 

'' names have appeared, Gilbert Parker, Charles Roberts, 

' , /• Bliss Carman, W. Campbell, Archibald Lanipman, and 

' — , , ' % few other Canadians hive in prose and verse interpreted 

their native land and its conditions with marked distinc- 




thence several volumes of ,, lustory . 

^ of himself as a Caiiadian, and' lias 

mallrshare’' of -his- ■time-ami comummate 

l^fcBouriuot, ^ir’ James Lemoipe, Dr .Kingsford, and the 
AbW Casgratnhave been- chief among- Uisany laborious ^ 



|kr:'free,|abd;dli6!hecesl^hy|S^ 


taxation and Govcjuiment grants. Ontario lias a Iiighly 


organized school Bysteiri, directed by a minister of educa- 
tion, who is a meniber of the provincial cabinet. The 
other pixfvinces have superintendents and boards of educa- 
tion, wl'io report to tlie provincial legislatures. In Quebec, 
whei'e religious instruction is still considered the basis of 
education, most of the schools are controlled by the local 
Roman Catholic clergy. In Nova Scotia, NeW' Brunswick, 
Prince Edwurd Islai-id, Manitoba, and British Columbia 
the public schools are strictly undenoininational ; in On- 
tario and Quebec separate schools are allowed to Roman 
Catholics and Protestants. Education of children between 
the age of seven and thirteen is compulsory except in 
Quebec. Secondary education is provided for by high 
schools and collegiate institutes in all towns and cities. 
Each province has a number of normal and model schools 
for the training of teachers. For higher education there 
are also abundant facilities. While the older universities 
have increased greatly in intiuence and efficiency, the 
following new foundations have been made since con- 
federation: — University of Manitoba, ’Winnipeg, 1877; 
Presbyterian College, Winnipeg, 1870; j5»£ethodist College, 


Winnipeg, 1888 ; "^Uesleyan College, Montreal, 1873: 


Presbyterian College, Montreal, 1868 ; School of Practical 
Science, Toronto, 1877 ; Royal Military College, Kingston, 
1875; M‘Mastcr University, Toronto, 1888. All the 
larger universities have schools of medicine in affilia-tion, 
and have the power of conferring medical degrees. Since 
1877 Canadian degrees have been recognized by the 
Medical Council of Great Britain. In her treatment of 
the Indians (.Vnada has met with a success which is in 
marked contrast to the expeiience of the United States. 
Since indiscriminate slaughter deprived them of the 
bison, their natural moans of subsistence, the north-west 
tribes have ]>een maintained chieEy at the expense of the 
country. As a result of the great care used in watching 
over them, the last few years have shown a small but 
steady increase in their numbers. A most encouraging 


sign of the elevation of the Indian is the increasing in 






terest taken by them in education. A system of industrial 
and hoarding schools lias been established in several of the 
provinces, and these, by separating the children from the 
degrading influences of their home life, have proved much 
more effectual than day schools in training them in the 
habits and ideas of a higher civilization. A tendency 
towuids consolidation has been evident among the various 
religious bodies. In' 1873 the different branches of tlie 
Presbyterians united under the name of the Presbyterian 
Church of Canada, and a similar step was taken by the , 

Methodists in 1883. The ffi'st general congress of the 
Church of, England in Canada was held at Hamilton, 

Ontario, in the same year, and since that time this church' 
has coiujileted a Dominion organimtion. A recognitiofi of 
the incroasiBg importance of the Homan Catholic Church :: 
in Canada was given ixi the appointment, in 1888, of 

Though naturally a temperate people, Canadians seem ' A' A 

bent on controlling the traille in intoxicants by coercive ' 'V'' ^ i 

law 
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appointnientB 5ii the gift of the Cro’uii, lb is agreed 
. . . that N; ilref ^%tesih^P i'Whhi ;ha^ 
xiniformlj successful ia holding everilj ike Ixalaneo be- 
tween political partieSj and CJanadlans are satisfied with 
t:|je method of appointing the official head of the State. 
Canada^s political history is interesting, as showing tlie 
gradual development of a p^olicy strictly Canadian, and 
yot not divergent from that of the empire. The Libera, I- 
Conservative party which, gathered round Sir John A. 
Macdonald, the first ])remlerj represented a practical school 
of statesmen. Drawn from the ranks of both parties, tliey 
adopted a system of compromise in political matters, and 
made the early and speedy development of the country 
the main object of tlieir policy. Opposed to them were 
the reform party, who took as their watchword financial 
retrenchment, and therefore opposed the Government in 
its raihvay policy and other schemes of rapid development. 
On the overthrow of the Macdonald ministry in 1873, a 
reform Government was formed under the Hon. Alex. 
Mackenzie. Committed by tlieir parliamentary record to 
a policy of economy, the reformers soon aroused discontent 
by their neglect of the Canadian Pacific railway project. 
As consistent believers in free trade, too, they seemed 
powerless in the face of the financial difiiculties that then 
beset Canada and threatened the ruin of her manufactures. 
This led to their defeat in 1878. The Conservative party, 
on returning to poxver, ado])ted a highly protective tariff 
as a defence against American trade encroachment, and 
this has so far proved itself favourable to the commercial 
wellbeing of the country that it has been continued to the 
])resent day. The reform party, disorganiz.ed by defeat, 
remained in opposition until 1896. During this period 
it advocated several modifications of the trade policy of 


tiona with the United Btates. '* On the deatk of Bi.r johii 
: A. ■Mxrcdpnkld .'in ';i, johA^^AW^ 

but resigned through ill - health in the , followhig year, 
Kt‘. was siicceexlexl by Bir John Thonijisoii, xvho died at 
Yv'indsoL’ Castle in 1804, wiiile attending to be sworn in as 
a liioniber of her Majesty’s Privy Council. Bir Mackenzie 
Bow(‘li tlien became premier and leader of the Conservative 
party until 189G, when he wavS succeeded by Sir CJiaries 
Tapper, Bir Wilfrid Laurier’s leadership o£ the reformers, 
and the appearance of a more conservative tone in tlio 
counsels of the party, lunl restored public confidence ; and 
in the general elections of 1896 the Conservatives, weakcjied . 
by internal dissensions, met with a signal defeat, which 
w^as repeated in 1900, The reform administration has 
been marked by various measures tending to unite Canada 
more closely with the empire— suck as the adoption of im- 
perial penny postage; the denunciation of the German 
and Belgian treaties, with the subsequent 'pt'efereiitial 
treatment accorded to British commerce ; the carrying-fuit 
of plans previously made for cable cpniicxion between 
Canada and Australia ; the contribution of men for tlu‘ 
Bontli African vvar. These measures were stamped anew 
with popular approval by the elections of 1900, which 
gave Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Government another lease of 
power. It is manifest that the broad general result of 
confederation has been greatly to increase Canada's weight 
ill the councils of the empire, and to draiv still more 
closely the bonds with the motherland. (a. in r.) y, 
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Cana! a village of Tuscaraivas county/' 

Ohio, TJ.S.A., on the Tuscarawas river and the Oliio CanaL 
Poimlaticm (1890), 3470; (1900), 5422, of whom 939 
were foreign-born and 10 negroes. 


CANALS AND INLAND NAYIOATION. 


’'CL' J'i 


Ship Canals in Eituopii:. 

T he last quarter of the 19th century saw great im- 
provements in inland navigation, more particularly in 
Germany, France, and Belgium. Iiiternatioiiai Congi'esses 
have been held in the principal cities of Europe to discuss 
the (Question of the enlargement of existing canals, and 
■ the advantage of afibrding greater facilities for the water 
carriage of goods and minerals is nOw generally recognized 
The fact that the cost of maintenance' of canals rises but . 
sliglitly with enlarged trade, wffiiie tlie wear and tear on 
railways, tramways, and roads increases in direefc propor- 
tion with any increased weight of traffic, gives ship canals 
and other navigations a considerable advantage. The 
gi:eat saving effected in the consumption of coal in steamers 
by the use of triple or (|uadruple expansion engines enables 
' large cargoes to be carried inland on ship canals at a rate 
C per ton.’ cbnsidembly below the cost on railways. The 
action in England of the Afanclicster Ship Canal has 
' boon oU great benefit to the district it serves not only by 
. reducing the rates, of carriage on seaborne traffic, but also 
/; by caUvsihg the railway rates to be lowered. The same 
■results have ocemu'ed on other ship canals that ^enable 
large steamers to, pass inland to centres of population and 
'^manufactories without translxipinont of cargo at ports on 
tlie coast. - Ship canals of early ckte have had to be en- 
L|argoddA' depth and width to meet the increased size of' 

-cy SM23 Ua'M-^.—The, advantage of a waterway 

'/'for ’''jbhAcohveyin^^ 'goods - betiveeh Lapoashire'and,, the 
'so :far .back'.as;'tii^ 

designed k plah for_ eontinuing to Alan-,' 


Chester the barge mivigation which then existed betwen 

Liverpool and Warrington. Farliamentiiry piuvers were ’ ’ " -'’A, 

then obtained to improve the rivers Mcrs( 3 y and Irwell 

from AVarrington to Manchester l^y means of locks aiui ■ ‘ ' '-A' > 

•weirs. This work was successfully carried out, and proved A • / 

of great benefit to tlic trade of the district. The duke of ’ 

Bridgewater, who had made a canal from his collieries , at 

Worsleyto Alanchester, afterwards continued the ca rial to ^ A'/ L 

the Mersey at lluiieorn; this extension was opL‘nod tii“ ^ ^ 

1722 and competed -with the Mersey and 'Itwell 

tion, both routes being navigated by barges carrying about , * , ' 

fifty tons of cargo. The Liverpool and Manchester raib - 


tiOB, both routes being navigated by' barges carrying about 
fifty tons of cargo. The Liverpool and Manchester raib > - - - v v ' - A jp-j 
way at a later date aiforded further facilities for eoir^eyahcje 
.. . of ... goods,' but'. ■ the.. Jiigh spates, .'Of . . carriage, ■ ..added' .'.'to -.'heavy a:.’!, 
charges at the Liverpool clocks, prejudiced trade, and tho .y’ ' | 

question was mooted of a ship canal , to bring ■'cptt 0 fA| 4 yA:Ay|t^ 
timl^er, grain, 'or goods' direct to Manchester 'with oiffi/traiA' A 
. shipmonti . The fimt plan was made % Mr WmyC5ha|.>niapA';A^^ ;L V: : 
in 1825, and was followed by one designed by ;Mr..|ihnryj 4 yA%SA 
■Iklnier in‘184f)|;biit it was mot^ until the')^ar'T882: 
the inovemont was originated that culminated in the open* . 

' 'ing'-of the Manchester Ship -Canar by Queen AlctoTia'^d£'''';L:':v 
; 21st May 1894 ' -A . 

In dotemiuing the plan of the canal tlie/niam point IVa ^ 4’ 

which arose was whether it should be made with; locks or a 
whether it should hB m the seadeveUthrouglmit,^ and j' / 
therefore tidal The advantage of a still waxterway^ y ‘ 
navigating toge steamers, md the facilities afforded by V, ^«aLLai4 
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Wiittir ]>tn'tk»n oi tbw <*ai<ul extcoiknl bei-w-oen Msuu*lieBtei‘ 
aud, ilnsscorn, wblle /rofti tbc kiter ]»la.oe to nuivsioii it 
v/M*! |'iro|K\'?o<l to iiH[>i’ovt‘ tlio llerrfcy estuary by 

couHtruotiag training wail'^ and di/edging In Iona a deep 
eentnil elisiniie], PoWi'rn to cxinHlrun't the canal we'i*c 
Hoiighti in ibi.! >Se.>siou of i88b, when the Bill p}i«.sed the 
CoinJiiittot^ of. the Hon, so of Cknnnoiis, but was j’ojectod by 
the (’onnuittee of the House of t.ords. ‘.Drouglit forward 
again the tiext }’ear, it was passed by the Lords but thrown 
out by the oloiumons. The opposition iVoiii Liverpuol 
a, lid tJjo railway etunpanicB was very strong; to meet to 
Booie extent tliat of the former, a contiiamtion of the 
canal was proposed from lliiiKiom to Eastinini along the 
Ghesliire side of the Merst';y, instead of a trained channel 
ill fhe estuary, and in this form tlie Hill was ngain iiitro- 
diiccnl in the ^Session of 1885, and, notwithsUuiding strong 
opposition, was passed by both I'loiisos of Pariiainent. 

. Tnea^ost of this eon test to ],>ronioters and oj^pon outs es~ 
ceeded ^£1(>0,000, the various Coiuniiitee.s on tlio Bill 
^ having sat over 175 daj^s. Owing to ditl;icniltk« in raising 
dhe capital the v'orks were not commenced iiutii November 
1887. ^ ^ ^ 

The total Itmgth of the canal is d5-t miles, and it may 
be regarded as djA'ided into three sections, hruin Bhisilmm 
- ' to RiiBcCfru it is near or through the hi erse}' estuary for 
i2|- miles, and thence to La>tclifoj*d near Wavrijigton,. 8| 

• / ' luiles, it is inland ; both these sections iiavu the same 
water-level, which is raised by high tides. At Latchford 
the Jocks stop tidal action, and ilio canal from tluit ]>(:>int 
is fed l:y tlie waters of i]i(3 lAnrs Mersey and Ir well to 
Maudiester, 1 4.] miles froio Latclvford. The canal com- 
ineneeH on Ibe tlmshire siile of the Mersey at Eastimm, 

T about 0 miles alcove LiverjKiol ITie eatranee is well 
. .sheltered, and adjoins a good Icov-wndva,’ ehamud coin- 
uumicfding the Hloyno d(a‘]> at Liver]HK)}. Three 

.erilranctj locks have, k^en );tro^'ided ci<iS(3 to und parallel 
with each other*, their lengtl) and width being CiOO l^y 80, 
.S50 by- 50, and 150 by 80 feet These locks niaintain the 
wniter-kivel in tlio euual nearly to mean higli-wider k'vcl 
(II feet 2 inches above tlie livorpool dalnm); wlieu the 
ride I’iscs above that height the lock gates are ojiienid and : 
the tide flows ii}'j to Latchford, giving cm high spring tidies 
an addir^^^nal depth of v/ater of about 7 foot. On the ' 
id>b lido this water is returned to the .i^remey duungli largo 
slnieos at Ihindlers (h-eek and at, dm junction of the river 
-W’eaver with the eaiia.1, the level of tlie canal thus ].>eing 
redueed to its noriiial hciglit. llie ca.uaJ tlmoughoiit to 
l^Iamhcster has a mininuiin depili of 20 feet, the luck sills 
being placed 2 feet- lower to allow of the channel being 
Alroilged to a depth of 26 feet if necxmrry hereafter. The 
^ ndnimum widtli a,t bottom is 120 IVet, allowing largo vessels 
b ' ’ . pans each other at axiy point on the canal; this width 

A7a:'''v:''''’ ‘h oMusidorably inereased at the locks ami ’other parts. The 
r - h ! /o y*.^‘ilopes are gcueralJy about i|- to ], but are flatter throng 
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“P 5' S5omo iwrtmiis ; in inckcut dug thosMides are nearly verthul 
■y y :'iFroiu Eastbom to iluneorn the canal is aHernately inland 
.<) ’ ' ^ and on the foreshove of the estuary, on -whieh embankments 

y ' ' v;ere constriieted to act as dams during the excavation of 

;|biy;vy ■ -In’ 

excavated from 
found'^jtion 'was 



iYeuxer t<‘U Stoncy i' 0 .ller sliiicc-s are biuli, cmJj 80 feet span, 
witli licavy stone and eonov.ie ] tiers and fomidatious ; at 
ilajicurn, xvliere the river Mersey is narrow, a, roucrelc sen, 
viall 4800 feet long vuis substiliited foi* ihe einbaukmrmt. 
At we.riuus [toinls under the caiud cimidrun sijthon jtipes 
were lahl tu carry «;4i' any land drainage whidi xvas at- a 
lower ievel than the canal ; the largest of these sij)|n>ns 
were cunstrueted tfj allow (.4 the liclal a,i.id iresh. water of 
the river Howy to ])a-ss under the eauai at Slajiiow Point, 
between Eastiuim and Eilesnicre Port. Two 12-fm.*t 
siphons arc there placed close together ; built, of. cast-iron 
.segment.'^ tlicv’ are each 400 .feet long, and were h,ihi on 
concrete 4 feet bcl(.uv the bottom of the eauai - From 
llu! iCoi'iL to Latdiford the canal is tieai-Jy straight, the 
depth of cutting vaiying from 85 to 70 feet, partly in 
rock, hut geuera.lly iu aliiuial depo>sit. The whole length 
of the canal passes tliroiigh the New lied Hamlstone fonn- 
atioji, witli its overlying beds of gravel, clay, sand, and silt,. 
wliic.1i ga^’c-3 iniicL trouble during the progress of the work ; 
retaining walls of stcuie and bricdvtvork had to lie Ixiiilt in 
these places to nuiiiitairi the sides of the canal from slips 
and injury from tiie wash of stcanievs. The cium! fi’o],u 
Latchford to klaneiieHter is in heavy cutting through tlie 
valleys of the rivers Mersey and Iivvx*rJ. As those ]*ivers 
are circuitous in course, only Mirj' small portions could ]»o 
utilized in formiiig ti-id canuJ ; a line as nearly stjuight as 
])OBsible was iheieforc' adopted, and iiA’ofvcd many' cross- 
ings of the river chaimels. During tlie w].)o]e progress of 
the work tliese hud to be kept open for the d i.selj urge o.f , 
floods ami land ’water, and in su.mo places tom pom r}' cuts 
of cousidci'abie length, laid to be naule .for the same ol>jc(*L 
111 November 1 890 and Deconditw 1891 high winter IUkkIs 
covered the whole of the river valleys, tilling many miles 
of the imfiiiished canal and causing great damage to the 
slopie.s. Altogether 23. miles of canal had to l)e ] lumped 
out to enable the work to k* t!o,inp]cte(L After tlie cuttings 
bet-ween tlio river chaiuiels w’ere fuiislied, the entl dams 
were removed, and tlie rivia's Irwell and YIersey -were 
turned iiito the now channel no^v fo]*ining the upper 
portion of ilu.* shi]) canal. Tln^ total rise to tlio level of 
the docks at Ma.uchestG]* Irom the tadinary level of the 
uatc^r in the tidal portion of tlie canal below^ 'Latddb^xl 
locks is 60 feet 0 iuelies; tins is obtained by au average 
risti of about 15 feet at each of tlie sets of locks at Latch- 
ford, Irlani(7ir miles nearer Manchester), Jkirtoii (2 miles 
fartlier), and Mode tVlieel (3-^ miles above Barton looks at 
the entrance' to the Mancliester docks). For t.lie greater 
pjart of tliis .last, length the canal is ■widened at from 

120 feet, its nornnii widt].v, to 170 feet, to enable vcss^els to. 
lie at tiiuber and other wharves .in that part o.f the canal 
without kdorfering -witli iLm passing of large vessels to or 
from the docks. The locks ai’o in duplicate, one being 
600 feet long by 65 ’ feet wide, the other 350 feet lotig by 
ifMcet %vklc, vvilh Sicmcy^ssliiiccB adjiimit They are id kd 
oy.einpthifltIu4lye::.iai!^uta;-.vte':j,argt.tTd^^ 
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:;;|g;:;:{:g.v^;:;:y;:;tli0".|)r^assttr(& 

||g;.3;: v.;;:,:;y ■ .llltg, ; aiid: > etijMtattB;;: ^at' ■: t£e i - ddcl#^ ■ Iqels.," gate^j^ :a.ivcl ■ 

<jiilvri*i sliiicoH, eoaJ il\i% swing hridgcN, a, ml a(]mMln<*t. 

MaiiciiestesV' ^ -BndgewaMr;' .';Canail : 
cvossckI tlio rivar Irwail. ois tl;o first- HaaiguMt* iUjiitMliiet 
«‘<jiLsirnrt('sl ill Hiigiand : it \mis ihi- \v(n'k in Hriiidley. 
8iu€0 it was rmly ixiilr. at sultlsiaut Irriglit lu allow of 
barges passiog uader it, otoans Jiacl to be found. t;o allow 
•., ' of this impoiiaut fainal laaug .uKiliitaiuofl, and yet. to 

|)erinit large steainoi'S to use the shi|t eanal belovr it, 
|]nii<!!cy’.s eaiuil \a on one level tliroiigliout its wlioie 
; lengtli, aral as its w'a.ter supply is only suiiieie3i.t for tlie 

fiight of liteks by wlileli it ileseei.id.s at liuucovu to tlie 
Mersey, locks dowoi to the iSldp canal would have involved 
the wviste id‘ a lo<.‘k of water on e;ich side and caused 
scrioirs ilehiy to tlie tratlic. 8ir Itl. ].ieader Willianis sur~ 
niounte.d llie diiliculty ])y rrusms of a swing a^uedLiet for 
the J:>ridgev/ater Caind, wdiicli wdien elos(jd allows of the 
tradic passing as h'Tebdbre, wliile it is opeiv'd to allow of 
skips crossing it on the lownn* i«nvl of the skip cnnal Tbe 
water in the swing portion of the aqiierluct wdien opioed 
is niarntniiied by closing gate.s at ojwJi end, similar gates 
being shat at the sarne^tiiue across the tixe«l poidioii of tlio 
at.|ucdiict. The .saving jnsi’t-ion is a lai-go steel troug^ii 
cariixHl by side girders, SM feet long raid b;) feet Iiigh in 
the centre, tapering 4 feet to tlie cods ; the waterwjiy 
is 19 feet Avide and G feet dee]i The wlnde works on a 
4‘eiitra! ]jiev with siinilar arraugeuients to the largest svdiig 
bridges on the canal; it has two spans over the ^Idp canal 
of '90 foot each. I.t is srnnewhat singsilar tliat the. .lirst 
fixed canal agaednet in Ihigland sliMidd. aJlcr the, hipse of 
13'd years, ])o rephiccd by th(3 first swing iLquedurt ever 
(xmstrueted. The swing; iopieduct is !u<.cv’ed by hydranlut 
power, and ]ta,s inwer given aijy tumble in wfirki)ig\ even 
in times of sevmv frost. . Tin* Aveight of tim iuovalde 
portion, iacludiog the watm', is IhOO ions. 

Tile :ina-nner of dealing with the :li\'e liirx; of luilways 
. tlmt were cut thi’ough liy tJie canal Avas <..me of iinporiaiico, 
both in. the intej‘(‘sts of tiio IrcU’elling jMiblie and tic* trade 
on th(^ canal ; they arc all iin]tortanl lines, inchiding the 
, . , . , main line of tlie L!.>udo.n and 'N'ca'th.dYesterri Itaihvay near 
Warrington, Avith its import a-nt route to BcothimL Diliicrto 
no such alteration of a .raihvay had beuD sauclifiinHl Icy 
[hrlimnenl, and it Avas only the imjiort.mce of a sbi]) canal 
to \ram'hester that secured the rcgnisiie ]u:>wer Jigainst the 
strong o pposit ioii of tlie rai 1 way c? n npaides. Bwlng 1 a'i-.lges, 
sM gin;' USB on same' .■ Ihies, do .cross iMiVigntkHis,. are 

diing-erous and iiieonveniont, oaid higii-level dewiaiion line»s 
adopted; 'lO'r::; each ^ railway yrossiiigf; Idm- cMial" ■ Em- ' ■ 
close :. te: and; ;' pahdlei ’m^ 

, afeufc^ a:' mile, uind-h'iqiinrte't/, Irom The 
sidej:: the., canal; 'itself ' Ming . erokBed.:: by ::yia- i 
'iiiJillfiiiP® & uilear'. he^niwaymf^ ■^'0'sfe0b;hh;Mim 

;:’yess6lB^.-trading- "on .the '.canid ■ 'with; liigh^htdsts' 
.beleskiopie.^ or, fBlid!ngV'tb|i'.anas& The:.; 
lifiiiliiliiMS® ;the;.d:‘a'iiwayh^. Msing' upfld-tlie^vEMuSk^n^^ 

■ ' Miaducts :is . so 'arraiigedv.as>. to : 

width 

hba^::hed^ris4g;;:Bwiag ; .'bridges:: '.across ; .the t- 
If ^ _ canal ; ail beloAv Barton have a span gi'^ing a clear Avater- 
way pf i20 feet. The width of thesa bridges Amrks Avilli 
‘ . « ' -the iniportaiice of the roads from 20 to 36 feet, and they 

‘ are coiistriicted of steel, their weight miiging from 500 to 
k \ dOOO tons each They Avork on a liA^e ring of cooical eaat- 
w ' , - . 3ron rollers, and a?re moved by .hjnlranlie power supplied ' 
% steajn, g{3,s, or o.il engines* ,'Tho Trafford Itoad Bridge 
^ ‘‘at^ tho ibeks at Manehester is thq heamst SAVlng. brhigo 
‘ on. the canal; being of extra vvkhih it weigits hSijQ tons: 


. Thb f : eahai yM'bg;'- o.h!iy ; yhe.’:;; . Idiig ■tdohlh ;■ yharves - ■ kd ■■ :■ 

: variouBb pmirts Ithve;'' 'ho;^ op^d.h^,^■ theniicaivTirk 

.:inani,ifactvhihg:kAvofhs..":;tO::^:hyTairried:^oi:t,v^ 

: -provided '^where accessary..". :'.At.' ,E.llesme.m'''Ikait 
aud sliods Jiave be.en erected, aiul the can.:il h in direct 
cicmjj'iniraitm \uih the dneias Ujerc as veil ;Emit 'We^dnn 
J'hiut s.i!d lluncorn, where a large trade is carried on w-llh 
the BUtllbrd-^liire Ikitteries and the (.'htAshire salt districts. 
■At Ihriiegtoii brandies from tlie railways ('onnect xhe canal 
SYitli. the Yorkshire juid iauicimliire' eojil-iiclds^ amd tlie canal 
iH widernal out Go feet on t.'a,cli side for six. iTydraulie coal 
tips. At Mode tv heel there are (evUmsivc^ ubai tenrs and 
lairages, erected by tleiWvlamdiesler Oorporatioii ; aiso large 
petroleum oil tanks, gviiviug duick' and [ion toons, eold-rnr 
meat stores, and other aceoinmodatiou for iviibic. A.t 
Ybuichester the area of the docks is 104: aeiAcy AAitli 152 
a(.nBs of quay space, liij.vi.iig over 5 mlle.s of fremtage to 
the (locks, which are ]H‘o\ided with a iiinnhei* of threC” 
.storey transit sbed.s, thirteen sevem-storey and seven four- 
Btorey 'v/a.reJi.m.i.scs, and a large gredn silo. Idic London 
iind .N’oilh-Wo.stern and Lancashii’e and Voihsliii'c Baihvay 
Companies have made liiunch lines to the docks, the, rsdb 
Avays and sidings at wlaiih ai’e (,wer 30 iiiiles in Icngtli. 
Alueh tmilh.' i.s also (carted, »vi’ dealt witli liy inJaiid canals 
m direct comirninication with the do(‘ks. Tlie sub.stitEtio.n 
of a Avide and deep canal, ricjirly straight, for co.mpariil<rv:ely. 
shall ov and naiTow winding iL'ers, and the use of largi? 
sluices in jhice of tir-eul weirs to carry otV tbe river water, 
'have fjcen of grciit iidAs.mtiige to t’lic district in greatly' 
reduciitg the hhght of ilo<xls. 

Idle tohd iuiiouut of oxciiAaiiou in tlie (-amih tlo(hs, 
and sii]*sidia,ry work amoiuh-ed to over 54 ralllion (rnliic 
ya,i‘d.s, near!}' onedburth' of uldch. Avas sandstone^, rock ; 
tln‘ eveava, t'‘d mafcvial vow used hi hnauing the railway 
devin.tion ojid»ankmonis, lilHiig up the old beds of tlie 
rive.rs, and raising tor kinds mn.r tin? cmuiL Ah many 
lUeii were employed on the works as could lie oln.iiiMsl, 
hut tic- Jiuniher naver (ovceedtal i7,0tH), and tlm grealer 
part 'of -Iho' excavation , was oione .'by about eighty 
nuA vie.^ ami land duslgers. For lluj conveyaru'e of crwaiva.- 
tlon and nialcrhds 22S (jf kniporar) raihuiy lii cs 

wer0d.ard, and. 173 locomotives, .'6300; w^a,ggons and:; Yrih|csk,;' 
.arid ■316;' feed- had j'lorfcabie steaisi-eiighieB^and' eraHassdhhd:' 
maployed liic iidai cost of tlie ]>huit being nearly 
' . .£l,000,00fh . Tlie ■ .GXjjenditnre ; ■ .on, 'tlie' worfe, 

; plant; and, n^pnipHienbdo 1st Jahuaiy; 1900, was. 

■'Tltp purchase of;-, tlxa Mersey- -ami ^IrvveE; iuhi;, Bridge 
. ■■Navigations' : ' .(iS,1.7S65651 ),,.-;:.;dland ^'■:;^:;aad;;':-'^ 

■. 1 ,2 23, 809),;.. ■■interest:- ys:?:!;': ';'ehpitai; ■ . vdte’bfg Yficqhstih® 
.170,133),,'. ■:j'>aidi-a'hiehthry7''-hiiperlf^ 

: 'ixenerai . ':expens8S ■■ :brought^' ' '■:;up '-.'tetii '-■' 

;- ' :d?li6 draflte^''-:^0h'hhat:oahdd't,hnB^ 

:'9|5,059.;io;nf.;hi;Bte;ypar 

;Aifer': hfes-;' -ppenxi'rg .,;cmtidd6ih|;jb;^;r0i|n^ t'lhid|Ylhi 

■; thp/mi-lway: iaitBBv-rpI ;! if rihgafuhd; 

'pool teku in terdne ;lo;jneet ■'-■tlie h^wor coist ;pf7;nphyp||||ig| 
iby ...:Bhi|3f lag ;;lBSsini;s:n|>-htp , i ® 
f hdypi^hi|p:Sii 
distriete, ■ 

;.,aty B7OOj000 ;h ;::yei^ 

" ihijptetehtk ^ 

.tchri rpiateplf es: f t 
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■i , hanm^ have been hnlli iur iiru; aceoiuiiUjilatirHi of the work^- 

, , ptiopie respired to 3 i;ieet tke oo larged trade of tiui eity. 

, - , The QlmK*x^'dcr Ikrkeh^CanaL — The iirst Act aiitli- 

\l/' orl/ing the coBstructioTi of eaual \va,s pa;^?Ad^iii the 

year i793; live ^ubsequeiit Acts for making alterations in 
^ r . ' ' its route and raising funds were ol)taiiiod, hut the works 

' ' were not completed niitii 1837. i\Ir Ilohert Mylno was 

' ' '• the first engineer em]>layed, hut afterwards Mr Telford 

- ; . \ was called in to revise the plaus, and they were carried 

V -v:::.A , out under his direction. It was originally proposed to 

make tlie entrance at Berkeley Pill, but it was afterwards 

■ constructed at a more sheltered i)osition at Sharpness 

^ , V. Point. The waiter supply is derived from the river Frorae; 

... A-’'- ■ wdiieh in its course to the Severn crosses . the canal at a 

, :■ Iv;a v4 ^ point wiiore it is joined Ijy the >Stroud water Navigation ; 

■ . ^ ■ thig' connects it with the Tliarnes and Severn Canal and the 
/ ^ inland navigations. The navigation of the Severn from 

V ' y 7" 5'..: Sharpness to Gloucester is circuitous and dauprous, and 

' •fvdp while the distance is 28 miles, the length of the canal 

between the same pioints is 16-^* miles. It is on one ievel 
. '■ ; ^ ^ througho\it, having basins at both ends for shipping, and 

' Ck'A’ ; locks To the Severn. The depth is 18 feet, and vessels 

A ' which draiv more waiter lighten their cargoes at Sharpness. 

= Aa-;;/- • ' y ' S the canal by horses, 

~ but since 1869 steam tugs have been used. The cargoes 

r ; 7 are generally timber or grain. 

, ‘ - ' MmI&v (Janal. — This canal is an interesting wwk, being I 

‘A -A the first canal carried out in the United Kingdom for the 

■ -r’-SWlAyA^AT.. ■, purpose of enalding seagoing vessels to pass to an inland 

' * A .s. pnrb The river Exe ivas very early utilized by small 

’ A’T' , \ craft trading to Exeter, Parliament having granted poivers 

J./ V' ^ for the im]troveinent of the navigation by the construction 

' - lAT'Af- of a canal 3 miles long from Exeter to the river; at a 

A. . ’ ; c ' date this canal was oxtendod lower dowm to the tidal 

A estuary of the Exe. Previous to the year 1820 it was 

r y' ' 'A; only available for vessels of a draft not exceeding 9 feet, 

k ^ A A / but by deepening it, raising the banks, and constructing 
^ , ‘a ' " ’ AA \ ' A new locks, vessels drawing 11 feet of water were enabled 
^ A ^ A . ^ to pa?5S up to a basin and wharves at Exotar. These w^oidcs 

A ' ! were earriod out by Mr James Green under the advice of 

■ AV- p Telfoi-d, The canal is still useful for the coasting 

’ ’ I ' ' ' trade in coal aiid timber, but the great increase in the size 

, A of steanierfi and sailing vessels has dimmished its iin]Kn‘t- 

. AA.v ' ’ > ■ ance, more particularly as it does not terminate in a 

AA‘'‘ Aa ’ man ufactoiiig or mineral district. 

‘ ,A - Al’-^ny/ Caml — This, the only ship canal in Ireland, 

constructed between the years 1761 and 1769. Like 
kA= Gb^ucester and seine other canals, it was made to avoid 
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At *, A ,Joiig, from Fathom to NewTj, but in 1829 it passed from 

’ A ' b y. .A/v- ,' the hands ' of the Irish Board of Navigation to a private 

B y A ''A:A obtained ]KJwerB to lengthen it 1-|- miles 
I ;)y; • 'seawards to deeper water, and also to improve the naviga- 

A-. A; of the siver thence to Carlingford Lough, according 

AiVpfehs prepared by Sb 'John Rennie. The river, was 


lliis work, 'irvhieb was delayed - through imanciai 'consider- 
ations and the trafiic on tlie canal, was not completed till ■ 

December 1898. The dredging on tbo eanar is being 
continued, and it is expecteri tinit a depth of 31 feet will be 
obtained by 1902. The ultimate width (at a depth of 26 
feat 3 inches) is intended to be 213 feet in straight reaches, 
and 246 to 260 feet on curves, betwx^en Port Said and the 
Bitter Lakes ; thence to Suez 246 feet, increasing to 262 
feet on curves. The limit of draught of vessels has Ijeen in- 
creased from 24 feet 6 inches to 25 feet 7 inches, nine ad- 
ditional sidings or passing- places have been provided, and 
the general use of the electric light has enabled steamers 
to continue their voyage day and night, thus considerably 
shortening the time occupied in passing through the canal. 

Corinlh Canal . — This ship canal crosses the Isthmus 
of Corinth, the land along its route being low at each end, 
hut ].iigh in the central portion. It is the revival of a 
schoino dating bade so far as GOO b.c., when Periander 
ein])loyed Egyptian engineers to survey the isthmus ; in 
A.x>. GG Nero commenced the w'orks along the site of the 
present canal, but at his death they were abandoned. 

After the failure to construct the canal, a sHpw’ay ways 
made, over which small vessels wTre transferred on wooden\^ 
rollers. The wx)rks of the canal wnre commoiiced in 1882, 
but w^ej'e not completed until 1893 through lack of funds. T 

It is nearly 4 miles long, and it sliortens the sea route « 

from, the Gulf of Patras to the Gulf of Athens by ISO .ev' 

jiiiles. It passes through the istljmus in a straight line,, b 

with the advantage of not crossing any rhxT ; only one 
bridge, vSe3,*Yiiig both for raihvay and road traitic, was re- 
quired over the canal to join the island cut off from the 
rnainlaiKl. The bottom width of the canal is 72 feet, the 
depth of -water 26 feet. The wTU’k was commenced by 
dredging entrance canals at each end and const j'ucting . ■ 

breakw’aters. Trial shafts were sunk along the line of the ' 
canal to determine the nature of the strata through which . - 

the cutting had to bo made, but as has often been the case 
witli other \vorks of a similar eliaraeter, the materhd 
proved to be of a more difficult natau’o than had been: 
anticipated, and the numerous faults and irregularities in 
the strata largely increased the cost Ijcyond the estimate. 

At one point the cutting is 287 feet deep, and for a length 
of 2 miles it averages 200 feet. The te4al amount of 
excavation wars nearly 1 5,000,000 cubic yards. Much of 
this was i^ock, Imt a,s it was too soft to resist t‘rosion by 
the w'ash of atean'iers, long lengths of the canal liad to be 
protected by masonry or rublfie stone, 436,000 cubic yards 
being quarried for this purpose. Notwithstaiidiiig these AA r 
costly precautions, the sides of the canal have given inucli • A'; 
trouble since its opening, and slips liave oeciUTed causing/ , .rff- y 
blocks to traffic. Owing to deficient width and strong . 
eurrents, the traffic is prineipally confined to small vessels ■ 'V b 
and passenger steamers. The, total cost amounted- to, ;,b, AAA. 

nearly ^3,000,000. - ' - ■ ■ y ' " ';; 

Cronstadl Canal — This canal was made with the object ■ 'A' ' ■■ I 

of bringing St Petersburg into direct connexion with the. ' ‘V • 7. 
Baltic for large vessels; these bad previouslj^ been pre- ;/.A:AA: A 
veiited from,; teaching, Rihi’dty'bytlie' bar of tlm!'NoyC?AAA-'!iA 
and the transhipmeiit ' of their ’cargoes into barges at '7A, A'k 




To ‘plans prepared by Sii* John Renmo. The riveiywas Baltic for large vessels; these bad previouslj^ been pre- y ■^A^y A ■ ; k 

K improved by blasting and drodging, and tho old canal, vented from reaching that city by the bar of the Nevt, ' ' ’’ A '/ '* A 
to the- saxne width a'ud depth' as the now*' portion, and the- transhipmetit' of their ’cargoes into barges at yy ■'Ay. 
ye^els of 13| feet draught^ to pass' from the sea Cronstadt eaiised considerable expense and delay* . Petuia-.-' ; A;A;r' A’' 

vy;/ ,7tK0' 'Greatydriginally, doB%nbd 'and began the 

3kc^:Snlyol iv, pp;789--7d2^ and vol, ' the. ^ksKvere' not procaedocl with after his death; / InAV^v-'/.v;,' . , , 
^LM.'P0:-^62lXArThb rapid increase of traffic and the 1877 'operations were a^ain commenced, and they werr'"l AV 
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has a bottom width of 207 feet; for the remaining 10 
miles it has a ]')ottom width of 275 feet, and is merel}^ a 
dredged ehannei throngh the gulf, witliout embankments. 

de]:)th is 22 feet dee]:> tlirongliont. Three basins, 
formed by widening out tlie canal near St Fetersljiirg, 
gi\'e an area of 230 acres for the accommodation of shij)- 
ping. The total, cnist of the work, about .^1,300,000, 
was paid by the Sta,t(.‘, and there fire no tolls. 

.Balt-ic and JBtr/c. Canal . — A canal has been pi'o- 

jected from the llaltic tv) tlie ]>lack Sea utilizing tlie rivers 
e)i roulG. It is pro])osod to havf3 a bottom width of 115 
feet, and a de])tli throughout of 28 feet, ]>ut its great 
length, nearly 1000 miles, brings up the estimated cost to 
<-£100,000,000. Tile advantage of a deep canal betiveen 
the Baltic and the Black Sea, entirely tliroiigli Ilnssiaii 
tcri’itory, which would enable inen-of-war and other 
steamers to pass inland, is obvious; but it is probable that 
it •would be closed by ice in the winter season, and its 
heavy cost also makes it very doulitful whether the 
ilussian Government -will ever nndertake the work. 

The N orth Sea and Baltic Gana.1. — This canal (ofHeially 
called the Kaiser-Wilhelni Ganai) was constructed by the 
German Government betwmeii the years 1887 and 1895, 
at a cost of about ,£8,000,000 (of which £2,550,000 was 
paid by Iliissia, and the rest by the Imperial Exchequer), 
It affords a better and shorter route than the sea passage ; 
but it was mainly designed for strategic reasons, its width 
and depth allowing large ironclads to pass through the 
Gerinan territory of Holstein from the Baltic to the North 
Sea, without the dangers ; and deky of tlie long voyage 
round Jutland. The average time for passing through the 
canal is eight to ten hours. It begins in the river Elbe, 
near Brunsbiittel, and thence traversing tlie Kudan Lake, 
passes south of Bendsburg and the Lower Eider to 
Holtenau, in the harbour of Kiel Bay. It is BIA miles 
long, with a depth of 2 0| feet, and a surface breadth of 
219 feet; but as its bottom width is only 72 feet, large 
vessels can only pass each other at six places, about 2^ 
miles apart, where it is specially widened out for the 
purpose. Locks (492 feet long between the gates, 82 feet 
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broad, and 32 feet deep) have been constructed at each end 
to regulate the height of the 'water, vdiich. is level tliroughout 
the whole length. The canal is crossed by tw )3 fixed 
bridges 138 feet above v/ater-levol, one at Griinthal, witli 
a span of 513 feet, carrying the Neaniuiister-Heide Railway 
line. The other at Lewensau, near Kiel, 535 feet in sjian, 
carrying the KiebrieuBbiirg Railway line. There are also 
three, double swing bridges, worked by hydraulic pcnver, at 
Brunsbiittel, Rendsbiirg, and between Bendsburg and 
Kiel The total amount of excavation •svas 103,000,000 
cubic yards. The work was very difficult through the, 
low lands of the Kuden Lake, where wide sand dams 
had t(3 be formed on each side of tho canal on soft 
peaty soil; after the dams had sunk through the peat, 
the canal was dredged between them, the banks being 
now formed by tho sand dams. The advantage to 
Germany of a secure inland waterway for the navy is 
important, but tlie use by the mercantile marine is only 
slowly developing, in consequence of the saving in time 
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being to some extent neutralized by the tolls charged on 
the canal 

Thv extent to which the canal lias been used, together witii par- 
ti eiilara of re venae and cKpcnditarc, is shown Lx the snEoiiicvi 
table;— 


Briimls Carnal. — BrusBcls has long been connected 
witli Antwerp and the Scheldt by a canal 17| miles in 
lengtlx with, three locks ; this begins in, a basin at Brussels, 
and termiimtes opposite Boom, near Willebroeck, in the river 
Eupel, by which vessels pass to the Scheldt. As the depth 
of the canal is only 10|- feet, its use is confined to vessels not 
exceeding 4-00 ton,s. It is now proposed to increase tho 
depth to 20 feet, and to enlarge the locks in order to allow 
steamers of 2000 tons to reach Brussels, The necessary 
funds, estimated at about £1,500,000, are to be provided 
by the State, tiie city, and the neighbouring communes. 

Ghent 6k///?a.l-~~Like otlier towns in Belgium and 
Holland, Ghent at an early date began to develop a 
Avaterway to the sea, and a canal Avas opened in 1561 to 
a tributary of the Scheldt at Sas-de-GaiKl In 1758 the 
opening of the canal from Ghent to Bruges guAumt another 
but longer route. It Avas found that tlie navigation to the 
was silting up, and a ijana,! v^as made from Bas-de- 
G and to Terneuzen on the Scheldt, Avliicli gaw a con- 
tinuous and direct route to tlie sea, jiassing partly tlirougli 
lloliaiid and partly throiigli Belgiuni. By a convenifoii 
betw^een those countries a ciiiisiclerable enlargeinent of tho 
AXinal was carried out, and the work was completed in 
1883. The canal is 20 feet deep, with a bottom Avidtli 
of about 56 feet. There are locks at BiLS-de-Gand and 
Terneuzen 295 feet long and 39| feet Avide, The dotdvs 
at Ghent have^ been enlarged, and tlie result of imiiroA'ing 
the canal has been a coirsiderable increase in the traffic, 
arid in the trade of Gheirt. 

Erwfe% GujuxL-— During the Middle A,ges Bruges Avas a 
port of iinportance, having comrniinicati on with the sea 
by means of a canal to the ZAvyn estuary, Avliieli, however, 
ultimately •fili.ed up Avith sand to such an extent as to jirevDiit 
iiaAigation. A canal ‘Avas aftorwiirds made to Ostoncl, luit 
OAving to , the increasing size of seagoing A^essels, a project 
was sanctioned for a larger and more direct canal to 
Zeebrugge, on tlie vseacoast. T1ie work Avas ctonnnenced 
in 1896, and as it is only Gl miles long, tbirough fiat Laud, . 
it is fi'ee from the flifficiilties that otijer slu[) canals liaA’e 
met with ; it is 26|- feet deej), having a bottom Avidth of 
72 feet, Avitli flat slopes pitched AAlfcli stone near the AA'ater- 
level The canal is expected to be conqfleted in 1902 ; it 
is being excavated by dredgers Avliich deposit the soil 
direct on to the adjacent land by means of slioots, thus 
forming embankments on each side of the canal As the 
coast is not faAmurable for a deep harbour, an einbankineiit, 
continued by an o|>e\i jetty and terminating in a solid 
breakAATiter nearly 5000 feet long, is being made to protect 
the entrance to the canal The- embankment extends to 
ioAA^ Viator Avest of the canal ; tho open jetty is designed to 
permit the flow of the tide across tho entrance to scour 
away deposits of sand or silt. The breakAvater curves 
eastwards for tim greater part of its longtli, Avhon it becomes 
almost parallel Avith the shore, extending past the canal 
entrance. As the harbour avUI be used as a jiort of 
tho brealcAvater ia provided Avith a quay Avail, railway 
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lines, and sheds. The outer part of the bre^akwater is 
formed of large concrete blocks weighing 21)00 to 3000 tons 
each, in order better to resist the heavy seas on this exposed 
coast ; the upper courses are blocks of oO tons each. By 
an ingenious arrangement the larg^etSt Ijloelcs, \shicl]. are 
24| feet thick and 26 feet in height, are made hollow in 
iron caissons 5 wlieii set hard, they are floated out and sunk 
in their position in the break\vater, the central portion of 
tlie block being then filled by concrete lowered down by 
means of cranes and skips. The harbour formed by the 
breakwater will be about 270 acres in area, hroin it an 
entrance channel extends to the sea lock, which is 840 feot 
long between the caissons tliat here take the place of 
ordinary gates ; the lock is 79 feet wide at the bottoni, 
and several vessels of moderate size can be locked through 
at the same time. The caissons, which run on wheels into 
recesses in the lock Avails, weigh 479 tons each, and they 
have, the advantage of being able to maintain the level of 
the water in the canal either above or below the tide out- 
side; to effect this with ordinary lock gate.s, double pairs 
of gate.s would have been recpiired. The docks which are 
being constructed at Bruges are provided Avitli railway lines, 
sheds, and cranes, and have communications Avith the 
Ostend and other canals. The commercial success of the 
canal has yet to he proved. It Avill liaA^e to contend Avith 
neiglibouriug ports, but it is expected that this entej'prise, 
wliicli is being carried out at the joint coat of the State 
and local bodies, will restore the past prosperity of Bruges. 

Fro2}o»ed FmmiJmi Canal . — This Bchenie, referred to in 
the 9tli edition of this Avork, has not been proceeded Avith. 

(b. h. w.) 

Ship ChvNALs IN AMEUia^^ 

hthfiikm Canal Ac/nu)i6A^.~^When he crossed the Atlantic, 
the object Ookimbus had in AueAv Avas to find a Ave.stern 
passage from Eurojjo to Gathay. It Avas Avitli the greatest 
reluctance, and only after a generation of unremitting toil 
that the explorers Avho succeeded him became convinced that 
the Americau continent Avas continuous, and formed a barrier 
of enormous extent to the passage of vessel The question 
of cutting a canal through this barrier at some suitable point 
was immediately raised. In 1550 the Portuguese navi- 
gator Antonio Galvao published a book to demoBStrate 
that a canal could be cut at Telraantepec, Mcaragua, 
Panama, or Darien, and in 1551 the Spaiiisli historian 
Gomara submitted a memorial to Philip IL urging in 
forcible language that the Avork }>e. undertaken AAithout 
delay. But the project Avas oppo.sed by the Spanish 
Government, avIio had noAv concluded that a monopoly of 
communication Avith their possessions in the new world 
AA’-as of more importaricc than a passage by sea to Cathay. 
It eA^en discouraged the improvement of the communica- 
tions by land. To seek or make knoAvn any better route 
than the one from Porto Bello to Panama Avas forbidden 
under penalty of death. Geographical research w-'as 
stilled. Por more than tAA^o centuries no serious steps 
AA^'ere taken toAvards the construction of the ca.nal, if excep- 
tion be made of the disastrous attempt at colonization at 
Caledonia Bay by the Scots under Paterson in 1698. In 
1771 the Spanish Government, having changed its policy, 
ordered a survey for a canal at Tehuantepec, and finding 
that line impracticable, ordered smweys in 1779 at Nicar- 
agua, but political disturbances in Europe wsoon prevented 
further action. In 1808 the isthmus AA^as examined by 
Alexander von Humboldt, who pointed out the lines which 
hei considered Avorthy of study. After the Central 
- ikmerican.Bepublics acquired their independence in 1823, 
there ’was a decided increase of interest in the canal 
question.' In 1825 the Bepublic of the Centre, in con- 
sequence of recoiAung applications for concessions from 


citizens of Great Britain, and also from citizens of the 
United States, made oAmliires to the United States for 
aid in constructing a canal, but they ivsiilted in iiotliiiig. 
In 1 830 a coucession Avas granted to a Dutch corporation 
under the special patronage of tlie King of the Nether- 
lands to construct a canal through NiearagiLa, but the 
revolution and tlie separation of Belgium from Holland 
soon folloAved, and tlie scheme fell through. Since that 
date numerous concessions have been granted to citizens 
of the United States, Prance, and Belgium, both for the 
Nicaragua and tlie Panama lines, but with the exception 
of the concession of 1878 for Panama and that of 1887 
for Nicaragua, no Avork of construction lias been done 
under any of them. 

KiioAAdedge of the topography of the isthmus Avas ex- 
tremely vague until the great increase of travel due to the 
discovery of gold in California in 1849 rendered improved 
comniuiiicatioiis a iieces-sity. A raili'oad at Panama aaid 
a canal at Nicaragua Avere both projected. Iiistruinentai 
surveys for the former in 1849, and for the latter in 1850, 
were made by American engineers, and, with some small 
exceptions, Avere the first really accurate surveys made up 
to that time, though numerous exploring expeditions had 
been iindertaken, some under Government auspices and 
others under private enterprise, some furnishing Amluable 
information and otliers simply adding to the confusion 
already existing. But they i-esiilted in geographical know- 
ledge suificient to eliminate from consideration all but the 
folloAving routes:-—!. Nicaragua; 2. Panama; 3. San 
Bias; 4. Caledonia Bay; 5, Darien; 6. Atrato River, of 
Avhieh, last there Avere four variants, tlie Tiiyra, tlie 
Truando, the Napipi, and the Eojaya. In 1866, in 
response to an inquiry from Congress, Admiral Charles 
H. Davis, U.S. Nav}', reported that “there does not 
exist in the libraries of the world the means of determining 
even apprciximately the inost practicable route for a ship 
canal across the Americaii istlimiis.” To clear up the 
subject the United States Govermiient sent out, between 
1870 and 1875, a series of expeditions under officers of 
the Navy, by Avhom all of the above routes Avere examined. 
The result Avas to sIioav that the only lines by Avhich a 
tunnel could be avoided were the Panama and the Nicar- 
agua lines; and in 1876 a United States Commission 
reported, after careful consideration of all the data 
collected, that the Nicaragua route possessed greater 
advantages and offered fewer difficulties than any other. 
Whether they Avoiild IiaAm so reported if they had possessed 
all the information iioa\" available may be doubted, but 
from that day the Nicaragua line has been the faA^ourite 
in American public; opinion. At Panama the isthmus is 
naiTOAA^er than at any other point except San Bias, its 
Avidtii in a straight line being only 35 inilevS, and the height 
of the continental divide is only 300 feet, Avhicli is higher 
than the Nicaragua summit, but less than half the height 
on any other route. At Nicaragua the distance is greater, 
being about 156 miles in a straight line, but more than 
one-third is coA^ered by Lake Nicaragua, a sheet of fi’eali 
AA^ater with an area of about 3000 siiuare miles and a 
maximum deptli of OA^er 200 feet, the surface being about 
105 feet above sea-level Lake Nicaragua is connected 
Avith the Atlantic by a navigable river, the Ban Juan, and 
is sejiarated from the Pacific by the continental divide, 
Avhich is about 160 feet above sea-ievel. For a consider- 
able portion of its length the San Juan forms the boundary 
betw^een Nicaragua and Costa Rica. At Nicaragua only 
a canal Avitli locks can be considered. At Panama a sea- 
leA^ei canal is a, physical if not a financial possibility. 

By the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850 Avith Great 
Britain, by the Treaty of 1846 with New?* Granada (CoL 
ombia), Article XXXY.,. and by the Treaty of 1867 with 
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Nicaragua, Article XV., the United States has guaranteed 
tliiit the canaJ, sliall laB iieutra], and, fiirtliermere, that it 
shall be used and enjoyed equal terms by the citizens 
of l)otli countries in eacli case. Nicaragua guaranteed l iy 
her Treaty of 1859 with Fra=nce that tire citizens of both 
.countries sliould use the canal upon e<|ual terms, and 
France guaranteed its neutrality. Nicaragua guaranteed 
l>y her Treaty of 1858 with Belgium and of 1850 with 
8]>ain, that the citizens of tliose countries should enjoy 
tlie same advajitages a,s are granted to the most favoured 
nations. Costa Bica granted by her Treaty of 1850 with 
8]>ain free traaisit upon the same teians as for her own 
.citizens. All of these treaties are still in force. Colombia 
lias not made special treaties with nations otlier than the 
United StabBs, but in addition to the Treaty of 1846 just 
ineiitioned, slie is coiiunitted in the law of concession to 
the principle that the canal shail be neutral,. A modifica- 
tion of the Clay tondliilwer Treaty being necessary to 
enable the United States to build the canal, a Treaty 
inaking such, modifications, but preserving the principle of 
neutrality, known as the llay-Paiincefote Treaty, was 
negotiated with Great Britain in 1900 ; it ivas amended 
by the United States Senate, and the aniendments not 
proving acceptable to Great B.ritain, the Treaty lapsed in 
March 1901; but a new' Treaty wars negotiated in the 
r.autuuni., and accepted in December by the U.S. Beiiate. 

Many elaborate investigations of tlie probable traffic 
and resulting revenue of a canal have been made. The 
most recent and most triistw^orthy are those of the new 
Banama Canal Company and those of the Isthmian Canal 
'Coiamission. The Commission’s estimates are slightly in 
•excess of those of the Company, but being of later date, 
rather confirm than controvert the accuracy of both. ITre 
Oommissiou found that tlie amount of Bliipping which 
would have used the canal if open in the year 1898-“99 
was 5,736,45fi tons net register, and that the probMfie 
amount for 1909 w-oiild be about 7,000,000 tons. 

The completion of the Su(3z Canal in 1869, and its sub-' 
-sequent success as a commercial enterprise, drew attention 
more forcibly than ever to the American isthmus. The 
•citizens of France, wbo had gained money and fame in 
that enterprise, were especially eager to embark in a new 

■ one of similar cliaractei\ In tlie year 1876 an association 
entitled “ Societe Civile Internationale du Canal Inter- 

■ oceaniqiie ” was organized in Paris to make surveys and 
• explorations for a ship canal An expedition under the 
..direction of Lieutenant L. N. B. Wyse, .an officer of the . 
French Navy, was sent to the isthmus to .examine , the 
Panama line. In May ,1878\ Lieutenant Wyse, in the ■ 
name of the association, obtained a coneeBsion from, the 
•Colombian Government, comiiionly known as the Ifyse 

'■ Concession. This is the concession under •which work 
upon the Panama Canal has been prosecuted. Its first 
holders did no work of construction. 

In May 1879 an Inter national Congress composed of i 
.135 'delegates; from ' various nations— some ,‘;from Great 
Britain, ..ITnited States, and Oeiunany, biit' the 
.. First ■ majority ■ from'. France — "was , convened in ■■ Paris ■ 
under the, auspices of.' 'Ferdinand de LussepSi to; 
consider the best situation for, and the plan of, a 
•canal After a session of t-wo weeks the Congress decided 
, that the canal should be at the soa-ievel, and at Panama. 
Immediately after the adjournment of the Congress the 
Panama Canal Company w’as organized -imder a general 
]a%v of France, with Lesseps as president, and It purchased 
the Wyse concession from the company which held it at 
the price of ten million francs. An attempt to float this 
-com,pany in August 1879 failed, but a- second attempt, 
made in December 1880, ■was fully successful, 600,000 
..shares of fiOO francs each being sold. The next two years 


were (hivvoted to suuvcy.s and examinatiouK a.nd [n*eliiiiinary 
work iijion tlio Cfirial Tlio ])lan ad(3]>tt*d was -for a bcns- 
Icwel canal haviiig -a, <lex)th of 29-i feet and bottom widtii 

72 feet, involving exca.vatioi.i estiniataHl at: 157,000,000 
cubic yards. T]:ie co.st svas e.stimatcd by Lessep.s in 1880 
at 058,000,000 franc.-J, and the tinn:; ]'(.H|uirctj. a.t eight 
years. Tile tei'ininns on Ibe Atia, title .side was :l'ixo<l by 
t.he. auebt >rage at (t tlnii, a,iid tluit on tbx; .Pacific, side by 
tile aiicln.u'u.gv nt Panama,. .Leaving Colon (.sec iBap) 
the canal passes tbruiigh low ground hy a direct line for a, 
<'lisia,n(?e of 6 miles t.f,i (.b.ituu, where it uitovHects the 
va-lley rfi' tiie Cbagres river ; passtss iij) that xuJIey for tx 
di.stance of 21 miles to l.)i,)is]>o, where it leave.s ila.* 
Chagre.s and a,sceiids the vtilley of a tributary, tli.c Cumacbo: 
cuts thi’Oiigii. the water-sluni at Culebi’a, and tlienco de.seemls 
by the valley of the l.lio Grarn'lc to I^usaina, Bay. Its 
total length from deeji water in tin; Atlantic to deej.^ 
water in the JAicitic is about 47 miles. It is la, id out iu 
such a way as to give easy cii.r\ atui‘e c\'ei‘ywbcre ; tin.*, 
sharpest curve, of which there is but one, lias a radiiis of 
6200 feet, four others have a radius of 8200 feet, and all 
others have a radius of 9800 feet or more. To .se.i.nirc this 
it was necessary to select a point for crossing tlie watersh.ed 
where the height w'as some v, hat greater tluiii that of the 
lovrest pa,ss. Tlie maximum height on Cuiebra Cut is 
about 328 feet above sea-level The liarliOiirs at Colon 
and .Panama aiu n<:>t firBfisciass, ]:nit are sufficiently good 
for the terminus of a canal ■wJiere the stxiy of V(.‘.sB(d.s is 
short. The line is essentially the sa-iue as that follow'ed 
ly the Pa'iiama railroad, the concession foi* wliidi granted, 
a inonopoly of that I’O'ntt; ; tlie "Wyse CoiiC(.‘ssiou, tliereforc, 
was applicable only ii];Mrn eo-nditiou that tlici eaimJ. eonijiaiiv 
ccHild coine to an amicable , agreemcjit ’witli ■fhe railroml 
co:io];vvi.:iy. 

The |;iriiic!].fal {iLifici'dlies to lie encounteredi in candying 
out this plan consist in the iuiormous dimensions <.>f tlie. 
cut tobe inade at (.bilebi-a, and iu tlie control of the Cliagrxss 
riv(.rr, till iC valley of wlrifd^^ is ot.:cnpled ]',>y the ci.uiai for sr* 
large a part of its length. This stream is of torrontia] 
chaiucter, its disclja.rge varying from a miniiiium o.i; about 
350 cubic feet to a maximum o,f over 100,000 cubic feet per 
second. It rose at Gamlioa 1st Decembci* 1890, 1S| feet 
in twelve hours, it.s volume increasing from 15,600 cubic 
feet to 57,800 (.'ubic feet per second at the same time ; 
and similar violent cliangos are not imcornmon. To admit: 
& stream of this character to the canal -would be a.!.i 
intolerable nuisaneo to uavigatiou unless .s].tace could ht 
provided for its waters to spread out For a canal uith 
locks the remedy is simple, but for a sea-level canal the 
problem is 'much mo].*e difficult, aud no sati.sfactory solution 
of the question was ever reached under tlie Lesseps plan. 

Work: unden' this plan continued until the latter part of 
1887, the : maiiagemeut being chameterized by a degree of 
extravagance and eorrujitioi'i that have liad feuv if any 
equals in the history of the -woild. By that time it bad 
become evident that the canal could not be completed at 
tb.L‘ Ht‘.a-lc3vel. with 'the i*eso:urces'::of '.time'' 'and ■nione'y then ■ 
■■availal->]e. The' 'plan ■’ 'was., -aecordingly , changed , to faue-,' 
ineludmg .locks, ;and\.wo!’k/,wak’ pushed, on, ..'with; vigour 4 
until 1889, when the comi'iairy, becoming banlmxpt, was 
dissolved by a judgment of tlui Tribniial Civil de la Seine, 
dated 4th February 1889, a Hcpiidator being appointed by 
the court to take charge of its afiairs. One of the more 
important duties assigned to this official was to keep the 
property together and the concession alive, with a view to 
the .forsnation of a new company for the completion of the 
canal. Ha gradually reduced the lumiber of men employed, 
and finally Buspeuded the works on 15th Alay 1889. Pie 
then proceeded to satisfy himself that the canal project 
was feasibic, a question about \vhi,eh tlia failure of the 
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c()ii)]>aT]y liad caused grave doubts, and to tins end caused 
an inquiry to be lie id by a eoiumission of French and 
foreign engineerSj ]ia,vi ng at their bead M. (iuillemaiii. 
the iJjrector of tlie: KatlonaJ. Bcdiool of Idnits et Oliaiissees. 
This t'oijiinissiovi re]M>rleil on Btli j\iay 1.890 tJiat a canai. 
wi til locks, for tliey submitted a plan, could be 

liuiit, ill eight yeurs at. a cist of ySOjOOO,000 francs lor the 
worJvS, niucli. sum shcmhl lie increasefi to 900,0(.)0,0tK) 
rranes to inclnde juluiirustriitioii asni They 

]-(?ported that the ])]ant in liand wa.s in good coriclitiou and 
■\vonkl probably suitice for finishing tlie canal, and tliey 
estiniatetl tlie value of the work dona and. of t]^G plant in 
luual at 45(>,()00d')b0 francs. 

The time witliin vliiidi the canal was to lie completed 
under die "Wyso (.Joncessiou lauing nea.r.ly (o:.|.fircd, the 
ii^juislator Bought and obtaiucd frmu the iJolotnhian 
(lovenuumst an extensi^ni of ten years. The law' wliicli 
■ granted this extanBioiid.B' dated 86th December 1890, and,, 
it provided that a now coinjiany should be foil o.ed and 
vvoi'k upon the canal resumed o.a or before ^ 28th I'eb.mary 
1898, This couditioii iiot having been fiillilied, a second 
extonsiou was sought and oldaiiied 4-th April 1803 ; it 
liVeAuded that the term of ten years giuiited by the 
extcusimi oi 1890 sJiould ]>egin to run not hder than 
dist October 18 fid. Jly an agi'cement dated 20th A]>ril 
1000, the time was still further extended tu 31 st October 
1910. per ea<di of these extensions the Ooiomhiau 
Oovermnent extu'ted iieavy siihsidics. Aftva many 
diliienlties mid delays the liqui<lare]‘ linally secured the 
(iiganizindou of a new company ou the 2()t]j Oetubev 
1804. 4’he «>id company ami the liqiiidator had mised l»y 
tile sa.h3 »•{■ stuck and bnmds, tin* siim of 1,271, 682, 60>7 
fiaie*-j. Ihc sceurilics fo raise, this money Imd a 

p; 0 ' value of 2,240,101,2019 francs, ami ihey are. held ly' 
a.borit 200, OOU peuvuns. lii all aJtmil 72.00U,OuO cnijic 
\,n”d.s hiul btam o^eavaied, ajid mi eiiunnous (pnmtity of 
uiaciiiuery a.ud othci’ plaul iiad been pureliasetl and 
tra,i.i,s].forlcd to tlie . isilmrns at mi estiuiated cost of 
jbfUH'iOJIOO francs. Nearly all of the stock of the 
Pauiiuju ib‘i]iY)ad~ 09,031 of the 70,000 shares ('xlsting— 
ubu inul been pundiased, at a cost of 93,268,186 francs. 

Die new coinp;,iiiy 1ms been regularly orgai..dzc‘d under 
j'h‘t;nc'Ii law, and lias been rec(^gnir.ed by die Colombian . 

bkwonimmd. It i.s tcclnuerd’ly a private cor- 
: pDiubioii, ; but the great: tuimher. of. qiersoiis hi- 

Coiypiir. ie^eHtedJn the''SecuritioB of the old company, aiid 
. 7 'the special .legislation of the Fretndi ■.Ghainborsj 

givo-: it'/U' semi-national, -charactor, .'By ;tlie,.’iaw :'of '■ 8th' 
June lfS88, all nnudiinery and tools nsc«l in the work 
■ miist be of fFrench ; inauufactiire,' and raw.' inaterialf'niusfc : be ' 
:'4()foTh'en'ch:.ori.giii. s'Tts .:;-€a|>itrd':.;'stcH?k;';hdnsistd'p 
sihwesud* ■ d.OO I rarics.veach, ■ 'of .wtiich :: oO'jOO'O .' #ares: 
::'::;dft:dA;dohil:da^:; : ■ It ’succeeded t 0 ;'.;a;!l. ,:':tliw'.right0: -of ftliddoid : 
company ip 'tha’ qouct^sgtons,; ’work's',; landsj.'buildingg,:: phthC:. 

'.;7:hpia;'tha f p^,l.owd..ttg coh:di.tions,';:yi^ 
lha ciuml if, afim* further eareriil study, that were fuuiid 
■■:9dd|«fedidnt4/; after" , .compiatiou .The' ■ I’evenueS' ’■ were.- T^e;' 
. :dds'|h:0..: papiiait : of ■ nil . duh: 
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Panama Kailroad shares. These are to revert to the 
licluidator, but the company has the privilege of purchasing 
tlieiii for 20,000,000 francs io cash and half the net 
aniTiial [irolits of the road. The Panama Bailroad retains 
its .sL'parate organization as an American corporation. Its 
relations to the Colombian Government have remained 
’iimhaiiged throughout tiie vicissitudes of the canal 
company, its present principal Btockholder. The security- 
Iioiders of the old canal, compa-ny thus have a contingent 
interest in the new coiBpa.ny. TJiey have no direct A^oice 
in its luanageineiit, but to protect tlieir interests the 
liquidator lias the right to appoint an Auditing Com- 
mission of three persons to inspect the works and accounts,, 
tlic ex|)eiise to be borne by the (company. Idie old security- 
holders have the preference in subscriptions for one-half 
tlie present stock of the company and for the wd;iole of all 
future issues. 

Immediately after its organization in 1894 the new 
company took possession of tlie projierty (except tlie- 
Pa;aama Eaiiroad shares, which are held in trust for its 
benefit), and proceeded to make a new study of the entire- 
subject of the canal in its engineering and commercial 
aspects. It resumed the work of excavation, with a. 
niodeirite innnber of men sufficient to comply -with tlie 
terms of tlie concession, in a part of the line—dhe 
Emperaclor and Culebra cuts — wdiere such excavation must 
contril-'Mita to the enterpri.se if completed under any plan. 
By tlie middle of 1896 about 2000 men had been 
ei.jllected, and since that time tlie work has progressed 
continuously, the number of w-orkmen varying beDveen 
1900 and 3600. The amount of material exca’vated to- 
the end of 1899 wais about five million cubic yards. The- 
a, mount expended to 30th June 1899 was about 35,000,000’ 
ii’ancs, Itesides about 6,500,000 francs advanced to the 
Itaosima l iailroad Company for building a pier at La Boca., 

The cliarler provided for the appointment by the 
company and the liifuidator of a special engineering" 
(saintnissiou of five members, to report upon the w’ovk 
do,?ii‘, and the conclusions to be drawn tlierefroi,n, thi>. 
report to be rendered when the amounts expended by tlie- 
new company should have readied about one-half its. 
capital. The report wars to be made public, and a special, 
meeting of tlie stockholders was then to be held to.- 
determine whether or not the canal should be complet^'d, 
and to provide ways arid means. Tlie time for tliis repiort’ 
and special meeting arrived in 1898. In the meanwliile 
the company had called to its aid a Tecbiiicai Committee 
eoiiiposed of fourteen engineers, Eurojiean and Anierican, 
some of them among the most eminent in tlieir professiom. 
/\fl-er a siiidj of ail the data available, and of sucIj 
additional smwxiys and examinations as it considered 
slioiiM be made, this committee reiKLyod an elaborate 
report dated lOtli ISTovember 1898, This report Avas 
referred to the above-mentioned statutory commission 
of ‘live, ’who reported iri 1899 that the ca,nal could be 
built acconling to tliat project within the limits of time- 
and money estimated. The special meeting of stock- 
liolders was called immediately after the regular annual 
meeting of 30th December 1899. It is understood that 
the ihpiidator ('who holds about one-fourth the stock) * 
refused to take part in it, and that no conclusions were 
reached as to the exjiedlency of completing the canal or as. 
to providing ’ways and means. The engiueering <.|uestionH. 
had been solved to the satisfaction of the company, but 
the hnancia.1 questions had been made extremely difficult, 
if not insoluble, by the appearance of the United States. 
Government in the Held as a probable builder of am 
istlmiiau canal. The company continued to conduct its; 
operation.^ in a provisional way, without ap}>ealmg to the- 
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Tlie plan adopted by tlie coinpany involves 
two levels above the soa-lovol (see Ma])) — one of 
them an artificial lake to bcj created by a da.in at 
j-fohio, to be readied from the Atlantic by o. flight 
'of two locks, and tlie otlier, tlie suimnit-level, to 
lie readied by anotlier flight of tw^o lodes from 
the preeeding„ The suinmitdevel is to have its 
siirfa.ee at liigh water 102 fc'ct al)ove llm siai, and 
to be so]ij>}icd wilili water by a ba'ilo]- leading 
:h‘(>io, an artilicial I’oservoii- to be, (‘unstr acted, at 
Alajuda in tlie ii])])er (..'hii.g].'es vaJley : the ascent 
vei the Paeilic side to lie li]<:ewise liy four locks. 
Tlie canal, was to liavo a, depth of 29 1 feet and a 
t»ottom ti'i<lt]i of tiboiib 98 feet, with, increased 
widtli in certain specified parts. Its general plan 
ovas tlie same as that adopted by the old com- 
paiiy. The locks ivere to be double, or twin 
Jocks, the chambers to have a serviceable length 
in the clear of 738 feet, with, a width of 82 feet 
.and a dcjitli of 32 feet 10 inches, with lifts vary- 
ing from 20 to 33 feet, according to situation and 
stage of waiter. The time required, to liuild tiie 
canal was estimated at ten years, and its cost at 
525,000,000 francs for the -works, not incitidiiig 
administration and financing. The old Panama 
^Oanai Company began its woi*k witliout adequate 
knowiedge of the pliysieal conditions of the 
isthmus. It inaugurated at an early day some of 
the surveys and examinations required to supp].y 
the deficieiKiy, and some of these it maintained 
■as long a.s it coiitimied to exist. Additional 
..surveys Avero made by the liquidator, and xvyj 
extended surveys ami ^jlistawatiuns have b(i<cn 
made by the new conqjajiy, Tlie .infurmaPun 
■cDiicorniiig all that i-idales to ilie lopngraqhy, 
liydrography, and. geolng)' of 1]irs istlmm.s, as well 
as tiie cost of -work, is now mmli nioi'c conqdete 
than is usual before tlu^ .iiia.uguj‘a,tion of a,n 
engineering enter] n‘i,se in a luov country, and 
estimates of cost ace ]>roportionately more tru.st- 
wortiiy. 

Idle u(?cupatiou of the Panama route by 
.Europeans, and tlie ] prospect of a canal there 
under foreign control, was not a ]>] (.rasing 
spectacki to the peoi>lo of the IT-nited 
States, The hivoiir with which tlie 
Nicaragua route liad br;eu considered since 187(> 
began to assume a partisan eharat'ter, and tlic 
ino Yemen t to construct a. caiial on tliat line to 
;aBsiiro.e a jwactical sliapse. In 1881 a Treaty, 
.known as the Frcliiighuyson-Zarala Treaty, w^as 
negotiated with Nicaragua, by the teams of 'which 
the United States Government -was to build the 
•canal w^ithoiit cost to Nicaragua, and after com- 
])letion it wais to be ownied and managed jointly 
by the tvfo (Jovernmeuts, The Treat}" was sub- 
niittiid to the United Bta,tcs Senate, and in the 
vote for ratiiicatiou, 29t]i January 1885, received 
thirty-'two votes in its favour against twnnty- 
threo. Tiro necessary tw'o-tliirds vote not having 
been obtained, the Treaty wais not ratified, and a 
•change of administration occurring soon after- 
wards, it w"as withdrawn from furt.her considera- 
•tion. This failure led to the formation in New’* 
York by private citizens in 1886 of the Nicaragua 
■Canal Association, for the purpose of obtaining 
the necessary concessions, making surveys, laying 
•out tlie route, and organizing such corpoiaitions as 
should be required to (ionstriict the canal. They 
^obtained a eoncession tioiii Nicaragua in A]>ril 
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1887, and one from Costa Eica in August 1888, and 
sent parties to survey' tlie canal An Act for tlie incor- 
poration of an association to be known as the Maritime 
Canal Company of Nicaragna passed Congress and nais 
approved 20tli February 1889, and on 4-th j\iay 1889 
the com]}any was oigaJiized. It tooii; over the con- 
cessions an A acting through a coostniction company, 
began work n]:)on tlie canal in June 1889. Operations 
n|>on a moderate scale and mainly of a preliminary 
elniraeter were continued until 1893, when tlie financial 
disturbances of that period drove the construction com- 
pany into l:>ankrnptcy and. compelled a suspension of tlie 
worje. It has not Binee l)een resmned. At that time 
the canal had been excavated to a depth of 17 feet and a 
wiiith of 280 feet for a distance of about 3000 feet inland 


feet and bottom width 150 feet, the locks to be double, 
the lock chambers to have a length 740 feet, width 83 feet^ 
and depth 35 feet in the clear. The cost of a canal at 
Panama with these dimensions, built essentially upon the 
French plans, w^as estimated at $156,378,258. Apian, 
however, was recommended in wliich the height of the- 
Bohio dam is increased about 20 feet, the level of Lake 
Bohio raised by that amount, tlie lake made tlie summit- 
level and the Alajuela dam omitted. The cost upon this 
plan was estimated at $143,971,127. 

The plan recommended ]>y the Commission for Nicaragua 
is shown in tlie map. Beginning at Glreytown on tlie 
Caribbean Bea, where an artificial harbour is to be con- 
structed, the line follows the valley of the Ban Juan for 
100 miles to Lake Nicaragua; thence across tlie lake 
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from Grey town; tlie canal line had been cleaned of timber 
for a distance of about twenty miles ; a railroad had been 
constructed for a distance of aliout 1 1 miles inland from 
Greytown; a pier had been built for the improvement 
of Grey town harbour; a telegraph lino had been placed 
from Greytown to Castillo ; buildings for oiheeB, quarters, 
hospitals, storehouses, &c., had been (greeted, and wharves 
and landing-jJaces had been constructed; and a coiisider- 
alde dredging plant liad been purcliased. In ail, about 
$4, 500, 000 had been expended, 

Goirgress continued to take an interest in tlie enterprise, 
and in 1895 provided for a Board, of Engineers to incpiire 
into the iiossihility, j-iermarienee, a.nd cost of the canal as 
] >r«,>joct(;‘d hj the Jlaiitiiiio Canal Company. The report of 
tliis Board, datin;] A pill 1895, severely «:‘riticizcd the plans 
and estimates of tlie cunprvny, and led tlm a])poiiitiiicnt 
in 1897 of another Board, to maJee ral ditto 1 1 ai. siirveys and 
exjimi'nation.'j, and to pi'epare riLue ] flu is and estimates. 
Tlie set^^ond Board recommended some radical changes in 
tlic ]J.ans, and esjjecially in the estiimrtes, Imt its report 
was not coinjileted rvhcni tli^ revival of tlie Painania sclieme 
attracted the attention of Congress, and led to tlnr creation 
in 1899 of the preseiit Isthmian Canal Couiraission to 
eKmnine and report upon all practicable routes for a canal 
aro’oss the isthmus. In the Meanwhile the property of the 
JIaritime Canal Company lias l)eeGme neaxly 'vvortlileas 
through decay, and its concession has been declared 
, fi:>rfeite(i by the Nicaraguan Governirient, , 

The interest of the IJnited Btates in an isthmian canal 
■was not essentially different from that of other maritime 
natioria down to about the middle of the 19tli 
century, but it assumed great strength, when 
California was aetpiired, and it lias steadily grown 
as the iiiipfirtaiice, , of tlie Pacific States has 
developed. In 1848, and again in 1884, treaties were 
negotiated \vitii Nicaragua authorizing the I]iritt.^d States 
to build the canal, but in neither case was the treaty 
ratified. The Spanish IVar of 1898 gave a tnauendous 
impetus to popular iiiteresi- in tlie matter. It seems now 
to be an article of the uatioiiai faith, that the canal 
must be built, and, furthermore, that it; imist be under 
■ . Amexictan c^oiitrol To the Ameri<;an. jieoyiie, tlic canal 
apjiearB to be not merely a business enterprise .from ivliich 
a direct revemie is to be obtained, but rather a means of 
unifying and strengthening their national [lolitical interestB, 
and of developing their industries, particularly in the 
. Pacific Btates and Torrilorics ; in slum, a means tiBsential 
to their national giTu^dh. The Isthiniim Oaiial Commission 
' /created; by Coiigres.s in 1899 to examine all practicable 
TontcB, ami to report wliich was the most ]>racticable and 
■ iiiOBt feasible for a canal under tli(3 control, inanagc- 
nfent, and ownership of the United States, reported that 
'■ there was no route which did not present; greater dis- 
"' advantages than those of Panama and Nicaragua. It 
. . reeoiaiuendcd. that the eaual diould have a depth of 35 
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about 70 miles to the mouth of Las Lajas Biver ; then U|> 
the valley of that stream through the -watershed, and down 
the valley of tlie Eio Grande, 3.7 mihs to Brito on tlie 
Pacific, where also an artificial .bar hour is to be constructed. 
The distance from ocean to ocean is 187 miles. About 
midway between the lake and the Caribbean the Ban Juaii: 
receives its most important affluent, the San Carlos, and 
undergoes a radical eliange in. character. Above tlie- 
jrmetion it is a clear ^vater stream, capable of iinproAuinent 
by locks and dams. Below, it is choked with, sand, and 
not swailable for slack-water imvigation. A. dam across 
tlie San Juan above the anouth, of the San Carlos is to 
maintain the water of the river above that point on a level 
•\rith the lake. The line of the canal occupies esBentially 
the bed of the river from the lake to the dam ; from the 
dam to the Caribbean it follows the left baidv of the river, 
keeping at a safe distance from it, and occasionally cutting 
through a high projecting ridge. The lake and. the river- 
above the dam constitute th.e summit -level, which will vary 
in height at different seasons from 104 to 110 feet above 
mean sea-level It will be reached from die Caribbean 
side by live locks, the first having a lift of 36 J feet, and 
the others a uniform lift of 18 J feet each, making a total 
lift of 110|- from low tide in the Caiiblioan to high tide in,' 
the .lake. From the Pacific side the suiiimit will be reached 
by four locks having a uniform lift of 28|- feet each, or a 
total lift of 114 feet from low tide in the ^Pacific to .high 
tide in the lake. The time I'eqnired to build tlie canal is 
estimated at ten years, and its cost at $200,540,000. 

The Commission ended its report thus : — 

1. The estimated cost of biilldiiig the Nicaragua Canal is about 
858,000,000 move than that of completing the Panama Canal, 
leaving out the cost of aetjahiiig the latter jiroperty. Tins 
moapures the difie,mice in the magnitude of the obstacles to be- 
overcome in the actual construction of tlio two canuls, and covers 
all physical considerations, such as the greater or less Inhglit of 
dams, the greater or less depth of cuts, the jmeseneo or absence 
of natural harbours, the presence or absence of a .railroad, the 
exemption from or liability to disease, and the amount of work 
remaining to be done. The New Panama Canal Company has 
shown no disposition to sell its property to the United States. 
Should that company be able and willing to sell, there is reason to 
believe that the price would not be such as woiihl make the- 
total cost to the United States less than that of the Nicaragua 
Canal 

2. The Panama Canal, after completion, would be .shorter, have 
fewer Jocks and less curvature than the Nicaragua Canal The 
measure of these advantages is the time refpfircd for a vessel to 
]jass throiigli, which is estimated for an average ship at twedve- 
houi's for Panama and thirty-three hours for Nicaregim. On the 
other hand, the distance from San .Francisco to New Yovh is 377 
miles, to Hew Orleans 579 miles, and to Liverj^ool 386 aniles greater 
vut Panama than md Nicaragua. The time required to pass over 
these distances being greater than the difference in the time of 
trarrsit through the canals,- the Nicaragna line, after completion, 
would be somewhat the more advantageous of the two to the 
United States, notwithstanding the greater co.st of maintaining tlie 
longer canal 

S'. The Government of Colombia, in which lies the Panama. 
Canal, has granted an exclusive concession, wbich still has many' 
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years to run. It is itot free to grant the necessary rights to the 
United States, except upon condition that an agreeineiit be 
reached with the hiow Paiiaina Canal Company. The Commission 
h9lie:\a>s tliat siicii agreement is iriipraGticablo, So far as can lie 
ascertained, tiie t;oni]:)any is not willing to sell its Iraiicliise, Init 
will allow the United States to beoonm the owner of part of its 
stock. The Com mission considers snob an arrangem ent inadmissible. 
Tim Uovernnieiits of Nicaragua and Costa liiea,^ on the other 
hand, are untrammelled l;)y concessions, and are free to grant to 
tiie IJiiit.ed States sucli j>ri\dh3ges as maylaii mutiialiy agreed upon. 

In riew of all tlic lacts, and parlieidiirly in view of all the 
diiiiciiltios of ol>ta/!ning tlio nc'cessaa’y rights, itrivileges, and 
iVaneliiscs on the Panaiiia, route, and assuming that '.Nicaragua and 
Costa, iliea recognize tlie va'lue of the canal to tlieinselves, and are 
pre{jared to grant ooneeBsions on terms whieli are reasonable and 
acceptable to tlie United States, the Commission is of the opinion 
tiiat “tlie most itraoticalile and feasible route for” an istlimian 
canal, to be “under tlie control, inaiiagenjeiit, and ownerslnp of 
tlie United State.sd'' is that known as the Nicaragua route. 

Other American (Jamals.— The most important ship 
canal now in operation in America is tlie short canal 
wliicli, flanks the rapids in the Sault Ste i^Iarie ILiveiv 
coriiiDcting Lake Bujierior with Lake Huron. Tlie clear 
dimensions of the principal Jock are : length 800 feet, 
width 100 feet, and depdh over mitre sill 21 feet, with a 
lift of 20 feet. The canal is owned and operated by tlie 
United States Government free of tolls. It is closed to 
navigation by ice four or five months of each year. Its 
trade during the navigation season of 1899, a period of 
231 days, comprised 25,255,810 tons of freiglit, valued at 
$281,364,750, or more than doulde the trafEc of the Suez 
GanriL 

A sehenie has been prcrjected for providing a dee j i 
waterway from I-ake Su|>erior. to tlie Atlantic Ocean, for 
which surveys and estimates liave been made by a Board 
of Engineers under the directioji of Congress. Under 
tins iirojeet tlie i^iiannei ways now eciiineetirig Lalio 
rliiroii witli Lake Hupej’ior, Lake Hieliigan and Lakt^ 
Erie, are to be enlarged, and shi]> canals are to be coih 
sti'ucted from jjcdie iVtie to Lake Ontario, and from 
Lake Ontario to the Hudson Eivei*. Tlio foniier canal 
leaves the Niagara Elver at La Ball.e above tlie Niagara 
Ifrills, and joins it again at Lewisbm below the FalliA its 
lengtli being 9 miles. For G miles the entire o-vcfai'a,- 
tion is through solid rock. At Leniston tlio canal ends 
with a descent of nearly 320 feet by means of eight 
double locks, of which six have a lift of 40 feet each, and 
two of 3 9 ’4 feet each. The canal from Lake Ontario to 
the Hudson Eiver leaves the lake at Oswego, passes up 
the Oswego Eiver to Lake Oneida, uses that lake as a 
summit-level, cuts tlirongh the watershed at Home, 
descends the valley of the iioliawk Eiver to Schenaclady, 
and then cuts across country to the Hudson Eiver at 
Normans Kill near Albany. The length of canal to be 
constnicted is 102 miles, and of river to be canalized 96 
miles. The lock chambers are to bci 694 feet long and 80 
feet wide in the clear. The bottom width of the canal is to 
be 250 feet. Estimates were made for a depth of 21: feet 
■and,, also for 30Tee The former' was ■$206,358,103, and 
the latter $317,284,348. , '■ / (o. ,il e.)- 

■ ■CANAD:tAN Waterways. 

Canada has the finest system of inland navigatioiis m 
the world, notwithstaiidmg their liability to being closed 
by ice in the winter. Previous to confederation the (‘anals 
were owned by tlie provincial governments, but after the 
union of the provinces in 1867 they became the property 
of the Dominion Government. In 1870 a Commission 
was appointed to report on a thorough and comprehen- 
sive improvement of the canal system/' and after a 
careful inquiry they reported in favour of large locks and 
deeper water over the whole of the 8t Lawrence route, 
the ■\\^elland Canal, and the Sanlt Stu !^Tarie Canal. 
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These canals, 70| miles in length, now form links uniting 
the gi’eat lakes, giving an unbroken water coiniiiuiiication 
from Duluth on Lake Superior, 2260 miles in the in- 
terior, Chicago on Lake Michigan, and DiUvoit, Builalo, 
and Toronto on Lakes Huron, Erie, and Ontario, bringing 
tlie gi’eat wheat-growdj:ig districts which border uj)OU tlie 
jalics into (:‘onnexiou with tlio seaboard. The distance 
from iMontreal to Liverpool is 315 miles less tlian that 
from New York to tlie Baino port. Tlie locks on the 
iinprcA'ed St ]ji:ovi‘(3nce and W'eiiand Canals a.i'e 270 feet 
Jong a, ml d:5 feet \\"ide, wliereas tlie locks on tlio Jh*ie 
Canal, tlie waterway i'roin. the lakes to Neiv 'Yor,k', are 
mucli smaller, and iiave only a. dejitJi of water- of from 
7 to 9 feet, in placx! of 14 ihet on the c-anals leading to 
Montreal Steamers of moderate size are noxv able to 
bring cargo direct from Chicago to Europe wA ]\l'ontreal ; 
unless the iiroposird e:Mlargeiuent of the IMe CJanal is 
carried out, a considerable proportion of the grain trade 
will be diverted from the route to New York to i\[ontrca,1. 
Tlie construction, of another xvatemvay fi‘om Georgian Bay 
by way of the Ottawa Eiver to Ottawai City, and th(3nce to 
]\Io:utreal, has bee:a sanctioned by the Legislative Council 
at Ottawa. The St Glair and Lake Erie Canal, in course 
of construction across the Canadian peiiinsiiJa between the 
two lakes, will be 13 miles in length, with a dredged 
channel in Lake St Clair 19 miles long. This ^vill give a 
total lengtli of 32 miles, as agaii:ist 111 miles tlirougli tlie 
Detroit Eiver. 

The hrke tra:ftic is very large. In 1890 tlie tonnage 
registered lit Ainerican ]jurts jiassing tliroug.li the Detroit 
Iliver l)i;fth ivays "was 21,684,000 toas, and in 1S99 it was 
30,000,000 tons. ]\;Iontreal is well equi]q.ied for ocean 
tratBe, 't]ie depth of watiu- Cmdjee lieiug 27^- feet, while 
the ]i arbour and tlie cha;nii{:il arc laeiug improvcfl to 30 feet, 
witli new docks at tlio east end of tlie harliour ; largo grain 
elevators and ■wareliouses are a.iso provided. With tlie 
view of enaliling large steamers to pai'tako of tlie lake 
tratlie, ilie Sault Ste .Marie Umal lias be.en piuvided 
with locks 900 feet long, 60 feet wide, and 204 feet dejlh. 
of -water, and the American St hlary's Falls Canal 1ms 
now locks 800 feet lo:!ig, 100 feet xvide, and 21 :feet depth 
of -water, enabling large; steamers oi;* a nim.ilier of smaller 
craft to pass at one lockage. 

The navigation of the river St Lawrence has been iria,de 
easy by the co].istru,ctioii of lateral canals with locks, to 
avoid rocky rapids. The principal ones are the Lachino 
Canal, 84 miles rvith, 5 locks, cut throiigh a wide Ix-Uid in 
the river near Montreal ; the Bea'ahaniois Canal, 11|' 
miles long with nine locks, connecting the Lakes St Louis 
and St Francis ; and foiir other canals^ -with a total length 
of 23| miles ■ with. '12 locks.'; , 

The AYelland Canal connects the waters of tlm !Lak,es 
Erie and Ontario across the Niagara peniiisula. It was 
eomiiienced in 1824 and completed in 1833. In 1842 the 
Canaclian Clovernraent bought the canal and at once 
began improvements. The canal is 274 miles long, -with 
a total rise of 32 6| feet and 26 locks. In 1870 important 
works were put in hand to enlarge the canal thruugliout ; 
from Port Dalhousie on Lake Ontario a new channel ^vas 
cut, ll| miles long, to Allanburgh, and from thence to 
Port Coiborne the old eaual was enlarged. 

The mijwovement of the watenvays of Canada has pro- 
moted efficiency and reduced the cost of transit. While 
railways remain at their original gauge they iind they can 
compete better with the American and Canadiai:i canals by 
increasing the size of their freight cars, which, are now 
being built to carry 30 to 40 tons, against 8 to 10 tons 
(the ordinar}^ standard size). Shipowners find that the 
cost of transport is dimiiiislied by an increase in the size 
of their steamers, and the returns of th,e Board of Trade 
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[inland 


.show how rapidly the increase has been growing. This 
applies equally to the cost of transit on inland waterways, 
and it is only by following the example set by other 
eoiintries in improving their canals that manufacturers and 
traders Aviii gain the benefit of low rates of carriage. 

(k L. w.) 


Inland Kavic-ation. 


Lord Bacon AT'ote : “ There be three things which rnalce 
a nation great and prosperous, n fertile soil, busy work- 
sliops, and easy conveyance for men and coninioditi.es from 
one }>]ace to another.” Inland navigation certainly pa‘o- 
vides the most easy and the clieapiest mode of conveyance 
for minerals and goods, and the last quarter of the 19 th 
century saw great improvonionts in canals and navigalile 
rivers, more particularly in France, Belgium, Glermany, 
and Canada. But, generally speaking, England has been 
indifLereiit to^ this important question, and the railway 
companies have been allowed to jmrcliase the canals, 
with the result that they now possess 1139 miles out 
of a total length of 3907 iniles of navigations in that 
country. Some of these railway-owned canals are links in 
main lines of coininunications, and iudependent canals in 
the route are therefore blocked from carrying out improve- 
nients tliat wonid assist through traffic, by deepening their 
waterways and enlarging the locks so as to admit of in- 
crease in the size of boats, a -work which on the continent 
of Europe has been found efficient in reducing the cost of 
<;-,arriage. The maintenance of tlie railway-owmed naviga- 
tions is often niiich neglected, and generally the}^ are 
useless for tlie purpose of active competition. Th.e Board 
of Trade icturns of canals and navigations for the year 
1898 show that while the traffic on the independent canals 
had increased five million tons in Great Britain since 1888, 
tJie traffic on the railway-owned canals had decrease<i two 
million tons in the same period. There may be agricul- 
tural districts wliere the traffic would not justify the cost 
of bringiiig the early canals up to the standard of tlie 
improved navigations of tlie present day, hut main lines of 
canals from large manufacturing or mineral districts, cap- 
able of taking large bargcB in trains towed by steaiii- 
power, would greatly benefit traders, who now^ undergo 
severe eoni] petition from other countries that liave im- 
pa'ovod their “water u'ays as Ixuug the most economical 
means of giving cheap carriage of minerals and goods. 
Mr Samuel Lloyd luts pro])osed taking "Biiiiiingiuiiii, w^ith 
its large manufacturing and coal and iron indiistiics, as a 
centre, and joining it with the xivors Severn, Thames, 
Mersey, and Humber, by iuijwoved canals wliicli, passing 
through other iinportiint districts, wmild convey exports 
and imports to a.nd .from the principal ports on the English 
coast, and servo local trade. 

Ommlmd lUmrs. — Before eaiuils were introduced in 
Great Britain, locks and -weirs wox’o constructed in rivers to 
improve the navigation, and the increased depth thus 
obtained, together with the water-power gained at the 
wT^irs for mills, w^as of great advantage. Ikeviously, in 
dry wcfither, it wras difficult to navigate the rivers, even 
with diminished eargoes, ^Yhile the long deep pounds be- 
fweeii the locks on the improved navigation provide ample 
water for lockage-po-wer and form natural reservoirs for 

The first A.ct for the improvement of a river -was for the 
; ThaBies in the year 1423, md since that date nearly forty 
relating to it have been passed/ The 
" , earliest locks and weirs appear to have been 
. ' \ made by the owners of adjoining lands, more with a view 
to obtain mill-power than to improve the navigation, and 
■' heavy charges were levied by the landowners for the use 
^ , of the locks, which wore of the nido type termed fiashdoeks. 


In 1730 the river was placed in the hands of Goiiimis- 
sioners, with power to levy tolls and construct .new locks 
and weirs : it is now a good barge navigation, notwith- 
standing the abstraction of a large proportion of the 
summer flow by the London Water Companies. As it 
does not pass through any mineral or manufaeturing dis- 
trict of importance, the trade on tlie iijiper river is not 
large. Below Eichinond, Bluiees and a Jock have been 
erected across the river to maintain deeper wnter in the 
reaches above; they are of the same type as those de- 
scribed in use on the kfanehester S.liip Canal, except tiiat 
■when raised they take a horizontal i)Osition instead, of a 
vertical one. In 1783 an Act was passed authorizing the 
construction of a canal 40 iniles long to unite the Thames 
and Severn, beginning at Lechlade in Oxfordshire and 
terminating at Prampton-on-Seveni, Gloucestershire. Tlie 
canal ivas worked successfully i'or many years, but 
had been allow’ed to fall into a state of disrepair. In 
1895 a public trust was formed for the purpose of restora- 
tion, and the rvorks liave been extensive, including powerful 
steam-pumps for providing a better s'upply of rvater to the 
summit-level, whicii is 353 feet above the sea, about mid- 
w- ay between Stroud and Cirencester. 

The river Severn is navigable from BhrewAbiny to 
Gloucester. Acts relating to it were passed from 1503 to 
1811, mainly to meet the cost of maintenance and other 
charges on the towing-path.s, and it was not until the 
1842 that a body of Commissioners, rc])reseiitiiig the 
vatioiis interests on tlie river, wxre appointed to 
raise money on the security of the tolls and 
improve the navigation. Locks and -weirs w-ere constructed 
between Stourport and Worcester, a distance of 12 miles, 
and thence to Gloucester (28 miles) ; dredging andemliank- 
ments only were employed, because a permanent raising of 
the level of the river so as to ■ give a navigable depth of 
6 feet was olqeeted to by the landowmers, as iioods often 
occurred in winter, sometimes rising 18 feet above ;funimer 
level It was held by the promoters' engineers that by 
the proposed plans, -which showed long w'eirs placed 
obliquely to the current in widened jiortions of the river, 
with locks in cuts, the floods would be carried o-fi as 
rapidly as before, owing to the enlarged vvidth at the weirs 
and the increased velocity of tlie floods, wliieli v»'('.uld first 
pass over a deep cliarmel and an almost vertical n-eii*, 
instead of a shallow l)ed -with shoals. Emiuctit engineers 
gave evidence against this view when the Bill was Imfore 
the Parliamentary Corninittee, and it decided that no 
locks or weirs were to bo Imllt below Worcester. From 
"Worcester to Gloucester the shoals wxre dredged out, a 
lailiiou tons of marl and gravel being removed, with the 
result that although only a narrow channel had lieen cut 
through the shoals, the removal of those natural w’eirs 
caused the simnner water-level at Diglis locks, near 
’Worcester, to fall 3 feet. After protracted struggles in 
Parliament, an Act was olitained in 1853 to construct a 
lock and -we-ir at Tewdvesbury, about half-way between 
Worcester and Gloucester, and in 1869 further powers 
were got to couBtriict locks and weirs near Gloucester. 
These powers w^ere obtained largely by the evidence of 
landowners above Worcester, wffio proved that instead of 
the erection of the weirs damaging the land, as was ex- 
pected, fiooda, on the contrary, did not occur so frequently, 
and passed ofi the land more rapidly. The canalization of 
the river was then completed, and there is now a mmimum 
depth of 10 feet of water at all seasons from Gloucester to 
Worcester, enabling vessels of 300 to 400 tons to reach 
the latter city. The Severn navigation is an important 
link in the chain of navigation between the ports of the 
Bristol Channel and the Midland clistriets. It connects 
the Gloucester and Berkeley Ship Canal at Gloucester with 
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the Biirrow Worcester and Binningham Canal, which is 
now tlie property of the Gioucester and Berl^eley Canal, the 
Midland Railway Coinpany having failed to get powers to 
purchase it. At present the large >Severn barges have to 
tra,nsh.i]) their cargoes into sinall canal boats at Worcester^ 
and the (piestion of increasing the size of the canal to 
Birmingharii is under consideration. 

'^riie Aire and Calder Navigation was authorized by an 
Act passed in ],()1)8 ; other Acts of later date gave addi- 
tional powers for enlarging the navigation, and 
"cIutT^ it is now one of the best English -waterways, 
giving coniinunication between Lancashire and 
Yoihshirt^ and the ports of Goole and Hull, Its original 
capita,! was £< 150,000, but the aniount expended to the 
year 1898 was £2,7(>1,807, Its total length is 85 miles, 
pa,rt river irnd part canal, with SI locks. Commencing at 
Goole, it terminates at Leeds with a junction with the 
Leeds and Liverpool Canal, thus forming a continuous 
navigation from the east to the west coasts. At Gastle- 
ford it has a branch to Wakefield, -where it joins the 
Barnsley Canal Originally the navigation was only 
3 feet 6 inches deep, but since 1860 great improvements 
have been carried out, the locks being made 215 feet long, 
22 feet wide, with 9 feet of -water on the sills. All over- 
head bridge.s have been enlarged to the width of the locks j 
vessels carrying cargoes of 170 tons can now use the 
navigation, and three SO-ton baiges can pass tlie locks 
together. Merchandise is generally carried in barges 
towed in trains by steamers, which also carry goods, but 
the large coal traffic is conveyed in trains of boat com- 
partments, either towed or pushed by steamers, on a 
system designed l>y Ml W. H. Bartholomew. The boats, 
except the leading one, wliich lj,a.s an ordiniuy bow, are 
nearly scpiare in shape; they are coupled together by 
knuckle joints fitted into hollow stern-posts, and they can 
thus move laterally or vertically ; a wire rope in tension 
on each side of the boat onahles the train to be steered, 
No boat craws are required, the crew of the steamer 
regulating the train. If the boats do not exceed eleven in 
number, they can be pushed, but beyond tliat number tliey 
are towod. Each compartment carries 35 tons, and the total 
weight in a train varies from 700 to 900 tons. On the 
arrival of a train at Goole the boats are detached, and 
arc each taken over submerged cradles under powerful 
hydraulic hoists, which lift boat and cradle sufficiently 
high to enable it to be tinuiod over, and discharge the 
whole crargo at once into a shoot, and thence into sea- 
going steamers. Goole lias become an important |>Drt 
owing -l:.o the improvements of the Aire and Oalder Navi- 
gation Uompany, wdio have constructed docks of 24 acres 
in extent to give; accommodation to foreign and coasting 
steamers.' 

The River Weaver Navigation is about 20 miles in 
length. This river rises in the south--west corner of 
OheBhire, passing through the salt districts of 
Vfinsford and Nortiiwicli, and joins the hlersey 
at Frodshani. It is made navigable betw^een those places 
under tlie pow'ers of an Act of 1721, which ordered that 
any profits -were to be employed in repairing public bridges, 
and meeting other public charges in the county of Chester ; 
considerable sums Iiave been paid accordingly. Sub- 
sequent Acts enabled a canal to be made, 4 miles in 
length, to avoid the kuver tidal portion of the river, and to 
obtain a better entrance on the Mersey at Weston Point, 
-where docks have been constructed. Other cuts were 
made to shorten the course of the river, and the depth 
was increased to 7 feet, enabling craft of 100 tons to use 
the navigation,' their cargoes being principally salt for 
shipment' at Liverpool An Act -w^as obtained in 1866 
y'authbrizihg>;|hriiieh imprpveihentsp:^ 


Weaver, 


completed, with the result that it is the best navigation in 
England for sniali coasters and large barges. The iock.s 
are in pairs, the largest being 220 feet long by 42 feet 
wide, with 15 feet deptli on the sills ; at present the river 
dredging lias not gone beyond 10 feet 6 inches in dejith. 
Canalized rivers have the advantage of a good supply of 
water, even for large locks, and on the river WeavtL tiiere 
ate also large natural reservoirs, formed by the siibsidencH- 
of the ground owliig to salt woikings ami brine-pumping. 
The locks have intermediate gates, so as to sliorteii tliem 
wlien only single vessels liave to pass ; otherwise the locks 
can take a stea;mer, carrying cargo and towing barges, with 
total cargoes amounting to 600 to 800 tons. The lock 
gates are worked by tuibines, thus utilizing the fail at the 
locks and the ample sujiply of water. '^Ehe elJect of the 
new works has been to secure the whole of the large 
export salt traffic' to Liverpool and other ports, the rail- 
ways not being able to compete with the low cost of 
carriage on such an im|>roved waterway. 

JVwicc.—'M. Freycinet, when Minister of Public W orks, 
stated, in a report on the rivers and canals of France : 

‘‘ Navigable vvater ways play an important part in the pro- 
duction of the wealth of a country. It havS been found 
that navigable waterways and raihvays are not destined 
to supplant but to support one another. Each has its 
particular attributes. Railways, talie the least ciimbroiis 
traffic’ — that which requires speed and regularity and bears 
most easily the cost of carriage. Waterwi^s take heavy 
goods of low value, and their mere existence checks and 
modei-ates the rates on goods -wiiicii are sent by raiiw'ay.'b 
The principle thus laid down has been fully acce})ted in 
Franco, where the waterw^iys, 7459 miles in lengtli, are 
tlie property of the State, cmly 158 iiiiles reioalning in 
other hand.s. The iia^’igations are divided into two 
classes^ main a-iid secoiKlary, the main ones having va 
niininmm deptii of 64 feist, with locks 120 feet long and 
17 feet wide; the second class are of siiialler dimensions. 

TJie improvements in the river Seine have made it a 
most important waterway. Not to inention the embank- 
ments and toming walls, which with dredging have had 
such important results in enabling large steamers to reach. 
Rouen, the uppej.* portion of tlie river from that place to Paris 
a, fiords a goo<l example of a modern canalized, river, althougli 
it is so -winding that its length of 150 miles between iloiien 
and Paris is more than don]-.0e the distance between those 
cities measured in a straight line. On this portion of the 
Seine locks and -weirs had been constructed between 1838 
and 1866, but they only gave a navigable depth of 5 feet. 
In 1878 new works wx're authorized to secure a depth of 
lOi feet, and so enable vessels of 800 to 1000 tons to reach 
Paris. These works have, been completed, dhiding the 
river into nine reache.s by locks lind weirs of large size, 
the level of the liighest pound' being about 85 feet above 
high water of the lowest . tides which reach the iirst lock 
above Rouen. Although the railway coiupetitioii 'is severe, 
the lower cost of -water carriage secures a traffic of over 
four million tons a year. The imvigation is toll-free, and 
the iinproveinents ' 'have' .cost' the ■ State , '£25'500,()00« At 
Rouen the, eargoeB’.pf' shipping . for . Paris /'and the', i,nterior'' 
are discharged into lighters, carrying from 300 to 900 tons 
each, wffiich are towed by stoaiii tugs ; the lock.s are able 
to take trains of barges which pass up the fhst-class navi- 
gations beyond Paris. Bteamers trade between London 
and Paris, but their size i.s re.stricted by several low bridges 
which have yet to be altered. 

The river Saone has been canalized for a length of 231 
miles as a fet-elass waterw^ay, with a dcptli of 6|* feet. 
The most important canals in France have been enlarged 
to a similar depth, the locks being 126 feet long and 17 feet 
wide, and barges capable of carrying 300 tons no-w traverse 
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the maiu Bavigations. The first-class waterways in 1BT8 
were 765 miles in lengtlij in 1897, 2795 miles were first- 
class, iiiclucliiig 401 miles of ne^v canals. The saving in 
cost of carriage on first-class waterways is clue to the fact 
that a barge of 200 to 300 tons is worked at almost the 
same expense of crews and haulage as one only able to 
carry half that cargo. This has led to the great improve- 
ments in the waterways of the Continent. 

Bel (/mm . — The total length of waterways in Belgium is 
1242 miles, 341 being canalized rivers, 301 open rivers, 
457 miles of canals for barges of 200 tons and upwards, 
and 143 iniles of smaller canals. The State owns about 
85 per cent, of the whole. All improvements are carried 
out to standard dimensions, the locks being 134 feet long 
and 17 feet wide, with a canal depth of 8 feet. Since the 
improvement of the waterways the traffic on them has 
largely increased, notwithstanding the complete system of 
railways which are tanto relieved of the heavy and 
slow traffic. 

—Inland navigation has been fostered and 
improved by the State, and between the years 1880 and 
1893 J&17, 875, 350 was expended for the creation of new 
or the improvement of existing waterwa^^s. In 1895 
their length was 6214 miles. It has been proposed to 
construct a Midland canal to connect the Bortmund-Eiiis 
Canal with the Pdiine on one hand and the Weser and 
the Elbe on the other ; ^ this development is supported by 
the industrial interests, but is opposed by the Agrarians, 
who fear that new -waterways will promote the increased 
import of foreign grain. The result of improvements 
has been to make nearly all tlie waiter ways available 
for steamers or steam-t owing. On the Rhine the size 
of vessels has increased from 800 to 1 300 tons and 
upvcards, 'while on the Elbe and the Weser it i^s po>ssible 
to carry nearly twice as iiiiich cargo as formerly. On 
the Oder the barges to and through Berlin could only 
carry 150 to 200 tons, while vessels of 500 to 600 tons 
now go direct from Breslau to Hamburg. The State 
levies tolls on the canals and canalized rivers amounting 
to about one-third of the cost of inaintena-nce, but the tolls 
Iiave not prevented a large increase in tlie Aimomit of 
traffic. : 

Steam Hmiiage , — On the Bridge-water Canal, which has 
a large traffic het-ween Liverpool and Manchester, steam 
tugs have been introduced, with the result that the traffic 
is conducted with greater regularity and despatch, and 
with, as compared with horse traction, a saving of forty 
per cent, in cost. Experiments 4vere first tried by hauling 
on a submerged wire rope wiiich passed round a drum 
worked ].)y steam-power on a tug; this system has suc- 
ceeded on some wide navigations, but it failed on the 


^ Tlie caual is intended to run vid Minden, Hanover, Gifliorii, and 
Wolmiuotedt, to EeinricliKberg on tho Elbe, opposite one oi tLe 
ext remities of tbe Plane Canal, ivhicii goes on to give eomiexion witli 
the Havel and tlie Bpree, and through these rivers and their txmnecting 
eamils ivlth the Oder and the Vistula, so that by this means a eoii- 
neuied inland watenvay, stretching east and ivest, will be made 
between the Elmie and the Yistiiia. The length oi* the Midland Canal 
section is estimated at 202 niilos, it,s width at bottom at 59 feet and 
at the surface at lOSp* feet, the depth at 8^ feet, the width of the 
sMco gates at 2B| feet, and the length of the locks at 220 feet. The 
liighest point (ISoJ-feet) which the canal (as projected) would traverse 
lies only 224 - feet above the terminus at Bevergerii ami 57| feet above the 
Elbe teTminus near Wolrairstedt. From the main canal it is proposed 
to ebnsfcniet: branch canals to the towns of 0.snabruck, Hildesheim, 
Feme; Brimswick, and Magdeburg, making an additional (total) length 
The estimated cost of the main canal amounts to 
it6,250,000) of the branch canals at i!2, 150,000, or altogether a total 
of iJ8,400,0{K). Ay*aual 13 miles long, starting from the Weser near 
Bintelnj will be chiefly, relied upon to furnish the water supply of the 
, new canal. Glosely connected with this Midland Canal, and really a 
continuation of % is the Rhine-Weser-Elbe Canal, the JDortnmnd- 
Krns Cabal forming the intermediate link between the two. 


Bridgewater Canal, owuiig to its interference with, other 
traffic and the difficulty of keeping the wire rope in the 
centre of the canal round sharp curves. Steam tugs w^ere 
then tried with complete success, although the depth of 
water in the canal does not allow of larger scivnvs than 
3 feet 4 inches in diameter. T-m-eiity tugs are now employed, 
each 61 feet long, 7 feet 6 inches beam, and 4 feet draft ; 
eacli can tow four barges at the rate of nearly 3 iniles 
an liomr, the barges carrying cargoes of 40 to 50 tons eacli. 
The canal has the advantage of being without locks 
between Runcorn and Manchester, a distance of thirty 
miles. 

Electrk HwidcKje , — Electric haulage has been success- 
fully used in France upon |.iart of the Bourgogne Canal, 
including a tunnel over 2 miles long. It is also em- 
ployed on the Charleroi Canal in Belgium, wiiich connects 
the coal district with Brussels. The canal is a iiarrmv 
one, and barges tow^ed by horse-power seldom reached a 
speed of 1-|- miles an hour. Tlie use of electric power has 
given a speed of 6 to 7 miles an hour at the same cost 
per mile. There are tivo generating stations, one 15 miles 
south of Brussels and the other at Roux, 6 iniles north of 
Charleroi. The electric current is taken from overhead 
wires, and it also serves for .lighting purposes and for 
•working machinery at manufactories on the route of the 
canal, thus reducing the cost of towing by the profit made 
by adapting the current to secondary uses. The working 
of the locks is also facilitated by the use of electricity. 
It is very probable that electric traction will be largely 
used in the future for haulage on canals ; it would also be 
useful for working wharf cranes or canal lifts. 

LifU.—^liox^ the levels of the ground for a canal are 
such as to require several locks near each other, lifts or 
inclines have been adopted instead of locks, to save time 
in ]iassing traffic, and also to economize water, which 
in dry seasons has on some canals to be pumped liack 
again by steam-power from the lower to the upper level. 
The most improved type of lift is that at xindertoii on the 
Weaver Navigation ; it was constructed to unite the Trent 
and Mersey Canal with the river, wliere the navigations 
are in close proximity but with a difierence in ku’cl of 50 
feet, the canal having no spare water for locks. The lift 
is a double one working ■\^ertically, barges up to 100 tons 
being transferred from the canal at the high level to the 
river in ten to fifteen minutes; the change is made -while 
the barge is floating in an iron trough full of water with 
gates at each end. The descending trough has more 
weight, owing to 6 inches of 'water being remoi'ed from 
the la-vi’-er trough by self-acting siphons ; this gives power 
to the descending trough to raise the lower one, a 
hydraulic accumulator being used to overcome tbe loss of 
weight in the descending trough when it is immersed in 
the river at the lower level The troughs are supported 
and worked by tivo cast-iron rams, 3 feet in diameter, 
placed under the centre of the trough, "with cast-iron presses 
connected with a 5-inch pipe, the weight of trough and 
water being 240 tons. The lift was completed in 1875, 
and has continued to work ivell even in hard frosts. 

Biinilar lifts have since been erected on the Continent. 
The one at Fontinettes on the Neuflbsse Canal in France 
is capable of lifting vessels of 300 tons burden. Another 
lift at La LouviGre on the Canal du Centre in Belgiimi is 
able to lift vessels of 400 tons, the total w’-eight lifted 
being 1037 tons. Three other lifts of the same character 
are being constructed on this canal. 

The two largest lifts yet constructed are tliose on the 
Trent Canal at Peterborough in Canada ; the vertical 
traverse is 65 feet, and the tanks are 139 feet long by 33 
feet wide, with 8 feet depth over the sills. Thejr are double, 
like those at Anderton already described, being wxirkcd in 
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, 7 - 7 - — -■■ v..,,™.,.^ rams 7^^ feet, iu 
iliameter, working m liydraulic cylinders built up of rin.rs 
■ol steel castings 3i indies thick, bolted together by external 
llanges Piimp,s driven by turbines, operated ‘by water 
sakeu from the uj .per reaches of the canal, work an iiccmna- 
lator wdiich .supplies the hydraulic plant used to move the 
agates do, sing the, tank.s and brandies of the canal leading 
to t-heni and also cap,stan,s for handling the barge, s in or 
out of the tank, s. ' 

Canal fuclme, were early adofited on canals where Ws 
I'tfkage was of importance. The aionklaiid 
Canal iiiclino near Glasgow lias a rise of 9() feet on ■. 
gradient of l iii 10, and take.s tlie place of eight locks 
which rvere insufhciently supplied with wate? in dry 
seasons. A carnage with twenty wheels runs on each 
.1110 of a duuhle way of i feet gauge, carrying a ivater-tiglit 
v. iouglit-irou cai.s.son <0 feet long, 13 feet wide, and 2| feet 
■deep in a honzoiital position on the incline by electing 
the lower end of the carriage. The caisson.; are filled 

Iook,s TOth gate,s, one ascending as the other descends 
moved by engine-power working two vertical drums, round 
w , 1 IS coiled the wire rope that hauls the ascendiug load, 

r n. 1 . descending’ boat. 

, ^ pi event the boat from moving in the caisson, it 

does not float freely when on the incline, but re,sts on the 
iHjttom of tile caisson, partially siijiported by water. Tlie 
time taken tor the whole operation i.s ten minutes, tlie 
-r’y o at>out half an hour for each barge. 

The Grand ^notion Canal Company have cdnstrueted 
.incline at hoxton on the Union Cana! to take har..'e.s 
■ot lO tons, or two canal boats of 3.3 tons, in place of tai 
iocLs, which were ne(;e,ssary to overcome a rise of 7.3 feet 
t 13 1.1 .somei;e.spects like the Monfclaml Canal incline; 
dat the niuvable cais.son.s work on four pairs of rails on an 
luclme of 1 in ^14 broadside on, in consequence of the 
steeper grade, the boats being water-borne during tJie 
whole tune. .Steam-power is employed with an aceuniu- 
iator, which enables hydraulic piwer to be used in keepim^ 
the caisson m po.sition at the top of the incline while 
hoats are being moved m or out, a water-tight joint being 
kept against the fixed portion of the canal during the 
optii-ation. Ihe gates m the caissons and canal are also 
worimd by hydraulic power. The incline i,s capable of 
pas.smg 300 canal boats in twelve hours, and the whole 
pbiiit i>s worked by three men. 

iJh-crs C'amdf.-. 2.jd 
»■’ /TavigaMe liivers and Cmials. 1831.— 
p f ly.dxvni.— 'fELFOlin. Mamoirs. 183,3.— 

JiocuAmgs ,,f the Inshhitmi of Civil Migirieers.—Jieports of the 
Chavujcdion Inlernalioiial 18Sii to 1S98 (j' j 
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-- ,.._ya village of New York, U.aA., 

luici capital of Ontario comity, situated in the western 
part of the state, at an altitude of 735 feet. It has two 
railways, xhe New York Central and Hud.son Biver and 
Uie Aortheni Central, and owing to its situation at the 
outlet of the beaut, ilul Canandaigua lake, has become a 

mom ■ fi -f voa (18^0). S' 26 ; (1 890) 5868 ; 
f 1 JOO), blol (834 foreign-born, and 1 10 negroes); 

Caraary Sslands or Ganarias, a SpanLsh 

archipelago m the Atlantic, about 60 miles W of the 
yncan coast, coiisi.stiug of 7 large islands and 6 .smaller 
Idle after unmhabited. The total area of the archipelago is 
The population in 1877 wa.s 283,632 
m lt597, 3y,5_21. The archipelago forirns one Spanish 
province of which the capital is Santa Cruz de Tenerife 
the residence of tlie civil governor, who has under hi.s com- 
niand_ono of the two districts into wliicli the archii.c]a.m 
IS divided, tins first district comprising Tenerife, La Pulina 


Gouiera, and Hierro. The other district includes Oran 
kaiiana, Lanzarote, Fuerteventura, and lia.s at its head a 
3nl,-gmnrnor, residing in La.s Pahi.a.s, on Gran CWi.: 

TIio province ii-i 

The cibf w-' ''‘'’"‘'y^trative districts and 90 i.ari.shes. 
'im r- I diiijince Olhee i.s at .Santa Cruz do I'enm-ifc 
Ihc Gouit ot -Appeal, created, in 1526, i.s in Lim Paiiiias 
which IS al.so the re,sideiice of the Bishop of Canaria.s T’lie 

mip'r commamiant of the archijH?lagn 
re.si,Je in .SaiUa Cruz de Tenerife, and there i.s a briJadiS; 

m eiioi miiiUiy coinniandai.te m other i,sle.s and fort.s 

arnk ’'kirB^'*r'" 'T peninsular 

limy but Its annual conscription provides men for the 

^ of Ganarias, composed of remments 

o.' lufantr}’, aizadores or rifles, squadron, s of mounted liflas 

told artillery-about 6000 mm all 

told. 1 he archipelago i.s divided into 2 naval di.strict.s 
commanded by royal navy captains. The principal means 
commumcation i.s by sea. Some shipbuilding is carried 
on, mostly m_Las Palmas. The migj marmfectures Ire 
yeaily increasing, above all in Gran Canaria. Fishiiuv i.s 

J'early 10,000 hand,sron 
;...00 boats averaging below 100 toms. This fi.shing fleet 

coa«t iiorth-we.stern -Yfriean 

toast,. Li _l69b wheat was grown on 138,295 acres oate 
lar ey, niaize, rye on 130,277 acre, 9, i.od fruit on’ 3435 
.u,it,s, and vme,s on /83i acres. Though the soil is fertile 

flCfx'd ™ P™sperouH condition; 

, c islands are not very rich m live .stock, a .9 the offlcial 
.statistics for Isyt, only .showed 2492 hor.sc.s, 2380 nmle.s 
4ni a,9,se.s, 10,900 cattle, 1455 q.ig.s, and 29,467 sheep; 
Ihci’B were also 44,895 goats, nio.st of which live in an 
almost wild state m the hilly ,.art,s of the islamls. Game 
is abiiudant, in .some drstnets, e.specially rabbits, hares, 
some wild duck, and s^all fleor. R,sptile.s are quit,.' 
npoioivii, 1. hough lizards are very nunierou.s. England i ,3 
p-i import trade in coal, cotton textile, 9 , 
mid woollen good.s, blanket, s, hardware, iron, timber, .soaps 
uuidie.s, and cohmial products. France introduces .sulphur 
shoe leaiher, and arttcles de Fivris; Germairy, earthemvare; 
hardware, .spirits, paper, and cotton goods : Belgium 
cement, starch, and glass. The prindpal exportl a.-l 

U™?’ klSift ^flipped ill 1898; and 

r ’ “'ports were yaiued at 

yAftsk exports at 

..£lG 05 •J^ i 111 189 /y and X204j796 in 1898. '. 


. . - yCaucer has been the subject of much 

exacv mvestigmtion, and of a still larger amount of theory 

Ip,! nif E . important to distinguish betweeto 

Jitm. ibn iollowmg points deserre notice : (1) ] preva- 
lence, (E)eaiusation, (o) distribution, (4) t;reati«ent. ^ 

^ i'lie c|uestioin interest ,■ is- the- -■alle<red' 

inereiise ^ oi; tlie disease.^ Tlie , belief that cancer has 
increased, and is inereasing rapidly, rests upon 
two ■ pi, ece.9;crr, evidence— iinpresBion -.fomied , 

by surgeons from their own exiierienee, and the ' 
J.tegi.strar*Generai’’s niortality returns. 4‘he first is obvi 
ously inert! oi.inion, the value of which depeiid.s mi the 
number ol individuals liokiing it and the extent of tlicir 
experience. If it were the universal or the .mnemi 
e,xpenence of the medical profe.ssion that cancer is more 
irequeiitly met wnth than formerlv, tlie te.stimony would 

carry great vvmgdit hut there i.s no evi.lcncc of ?ny 3 

experience. Tlie fact that a limited mimbcr of nra<-t 
tioners have of hUe year.9 met wiili an iucrea,sed dmilier 
of cases, or that more cancer patients have found their 
way into certain hospitals, is of little value. It may be 
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flue to aGeideiit or to extended practice. Impressions ■ 
derived fioni siicli have often proved to be fallacions, 
and no weight slioiiid be attached to them in themselves, 
The Eegisirar-Cdcmerars returns stand on a difterent 
footing, and merit very careful attention. On the face 
of tlienij the statistics sliow an enorinouB increase, and 
similar records in other countries tell the same tale, ‘do 
Ihiglaml and Wales/' says I)r Eos well ]:’arlc, Professor of 
Surgery ill the Dni varsity of Buffalo, the cancer deatle 
rate Ims ristm from 1 out of 5641) of population iu 1840, 
to I out of every loOG of population in 1896; that is, 
in fifty yeiirs tlie pi'opDrtion lias increased nearly five 
time‘3. All over this country the ima'caat", is (piito as 
alarming."’ In England and Wales the iiuian aninuil 
death-rates per inillion living for the ton, years 1861-70 
■ were— males, 242 females, 5'19 ; in 189 1-97' they were— 
males, 571 ; females, .882, showing an iiicrease of 136 per 
cent, and TO per cent, respectively ; and in 1899 they had 
further risen, do — males, 672 ; females, 977. Again, the 
registered mortality for both, sexes in the live years 
1891-95 was .712 ]:)er inillion; in 1896 it had risen to 
764. per million, and in 1899 to 829. At imt sight this 
great and progressive iiierease looks conciiiBive, but there 
are sound reasons fo.r doubting if it represents a real 
increase in the prevalence of cancer. In any case the 
ileglstmr-Generars figures must be largely discounted. 
In the first place, it has been pointed out that Biiictv 
cancer is a ^hli.sease of degeneracy, tlie frecpiency of wliicli. 
increases as age advances ” (Paget), a .rise of mortality 
from this cause would naturally follow on the greater 
longevity which lias been atta.ined in. receiit years, and 
tin? survival of more pco.-sons to cancer age. lu [)artici.i,lar, 
Dr J. IViyne has ]N)intod to 'Dim greatly diminished 
inortallty from phthisis ^uul fomi infectious disoasiv Binee 
both causes of ihmih act much, eailit.u* In life than 

cancf*r, iti |,)roportiori as thi?y carry oh* a, small number of 
persons atmarl imt ages, a larger luimber 'will survive so as 
to I'-JC tint vied! ms of cancer at a later period of life.” That, 

" no doubt, is so, luit I)..r ISlewsholme lias shqwm, by a careful 
eomparisosi. of the^ figures, that . survival can only account 
for a small proportion of the cancer increase. ■ The same 
statistidan points out a far more important source of error, 
which applies also to other, causes of. death, that show an 
. apparant increase.. The, Eegistrar-flener^d’s , returns . are 
based on the d-eath ' certiucates signed by niedical. iiienj.' 
and oidy represent the certified, not the aetual, causes of 
death. Tiiey are imperfect, inexact, and liable to a con- 
siderable uiwoniit of error. In the past the imperfection 
iind margin of error was miicJi larger than in later years. 
•.'.'With, improved hiiowledge' a'ud -greater ..eare' .the.; returiiB: 
tend to become more accurate, and the large number of 
deaths certified from iixdeiinite causes cxjustantly dimxu- 
';'islies.:: : 'Eor ';iiistaTicef, ',. .the'-, riuinber ■ o.f ''-deaths so certified 
in 186G-68 wtm 143,472, {iud in I8944N3 only 68,650. 
lixis diminution represents an fuidition o£ 71,822 deaths 
ascrilied to various causes, ajid it is ignite cerruin tliat a 
large proportion of snuli additional cortifications go to tJie 
credit of cancer. In 1889, as the result of special inquiries 
^v);;;mado.;..l>y';tha :BegistmrAl«inoral,: ,'421 -deaths .ware; irauB- 
xAucer, '.tho .transfers rose to 597, ■ ' 

and iu .1899 to 700. This faeh.u* makes the conqmrLson 
,||'^'i^ph|e^dfer',yaBd:^iater quite.'' xintmstworthy,.. 

iuipi:BY 0 d,iilagaosi 8 ,in..;swelIiBg the -cancer, 
returns is dearly shown by tliq fact that the apparent 
.fe igreafer •'.amoiig: :B:ihlas: .than-, 'among;- females, ' 
£5SilSll|W|ypfeoh -;Chh 'except That ■"cancer 

,-diafBbEed^d.ii/,:forin:cP) ’ 
f ^ ; '1 W-- The tilly ■ 


ou-Main. During that period cancer of "‘'accessible”' 
parts remained stationary, that of “ inaccessible ” parts 
showed a large increase. The dihereiice can only be 
explained Ixy improved diagnosis. Whether this is sufli- 
cieiit to account for the whole of the ^apparent increase, 
it is impossible to say at present. As the returns improve 
in accinucy the factor will drop out, and if it is respoii- 
silxle for the wliole of tlie increase, that will tend to cease 
pari passu. This does in. fact seem to be liappeidng, at 
least in Great Britai.n, for the rate of increa.se is less year 
by year. In otlier countries the mortality returns art^ 
certainly Beitlier more coinplete nor more accurate, and. 
it is higlily probable that the same calculation applies 
equally to tliein. On the whole, it must be field that 
tliougii tliere has probably been some increase, it has not 
been satisfactorily proved and is certainly less than is- 
supposed. 

The rise of the parasitic theory of infectious disease 
has given a grexit impetus to the study of cancer from the 
point of view of causation. It has been sliowri 
that there are in cancers certain microscopic 
bodies peculiar to cancel', and possibly of a parasitic 
nature. In some cancers they are present in enorinou& 
numbers. They have been isolated and cultivated outside' 
the body. The cultures, when introduced into certain 
animals, hax^e caused death with, the production of tuinourS' 
reseiiibling cancer, from vvliich again cultures have been 
made producing similar growths on inoculation. The 
existence of these bodies may be taken to be proved, but 
tlieir nature and signilicance remain still undeteimiined. 
It may be that tlieir presence is tlie exciting cause of that 
aljiiorina'I growth of the natural cells wliicli constitutes 
cancer, or, on the other hand, it may be merely a stage 
in the process. In any ease their origin is quite uiiknown, 
and if cancer he infectious at all, both expierience ia nature 
and Bxpeiiinent go to sliow that its infectivity is of a very 
low degree. It should not be foi'gotten that cancer is 
essentially a disease of old age, and that the incidence of 
all known diseases of a iriicro- parasitic nature affects 
rather childhood and early adult life. With regard to 
the influence of heredity, the trend of modern research 
is to iiiiiiimize or deny its importance in cancer, as in 
phthisis, and to explain f ami, ly histories by locality or^ 
other conditioiis. In vuew of the wide hold obtained 
nowadays by popular fallacies tiirougli the agency of 
elementary education and a cheap ]>ress, it may be not 
siiportiiious to add that there are no reasons for supposing; 
that tomatoe.s have anything "whatev^er to do with cancer. 

Several years ago Mr Havihmd investigated the distri- 
bution of cancer in England and Wales, and disclosed the- 
existence of what he called "" cancer fields,” that 
is, districts iu which the disease prevailed in a 
marked degree. Such districts were invariably 
associated with “seasonally flooded areas traversed by, or 
in close propinquity to, fully formed rivers,” and were- 
geologieally cliaracterfeed by alluvial and clayey soils. 
On the other hand, districts having the lowest mortality 
were found to be situated on elevated lands, w^ell drained, 
not; subject to floodii and geologically characterized by the- 
Carboniferous limestone formation. He has more recently 
returned to the question, and by comparing a later period 
with ^ the. former one, has shown that this distribution 
remains ^constant, though the mortality has overyw'here- 
increased. Incidentally it may be remarked that the fact 
of the increase being generally distributed, and not con- 
fined to cancer districts, is an additional reason for regard- 
ing the increase as only apparent, Mr Haviland concludes 
that flooded clays are alwmys associated with the highest 
mortality, and limestones with the loxYest. The Thames, 
valley, which k the greatest cancer field in In^Tand. 
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forms the most striking illustration of this generalization. 
The river Hows through a great variety of geological 
forinationSj but all the localities having the highest cancer 
mortality lie on clays, and are liable to lioods ; those having 
the lowest lie on limestone and chalk, and are, for the 
most part, not subject to flooding. Further light has 
Ijeen thrown npon the subject by the investigation of 
localities and houses to which tlie term “ cancer-haunted 
has been applied. Certain spots, groups of buildings and 
single houses, seem to harbour some special liability, and 
tliat independent of their size and age. An investigation 
caried out hy Mr d’Arcy Power in a cancer district pro- 
duced some remarkable examples. In one case, three men 
occupying the same house in succession all died of cancer 
since 1877, when the earliest case occurred. It was a new 
house then, built on land which had been pasture, and its 
first occupant was the iirst victim. The tliird was only 
thirty-six years of age. In another instance three cottages 
were under one roof, and in each of them a case of cancer 
occurred wdthin six years. Many other similar instances 
have been recorded, and it is difficult to deny the existence 
of some local influence. But whether it lies in a predis- 
position engendered by the situation, or in the harbouring 
of a parasite in the soil, or in some interniediate host, is 
at present mere subject of conjecture. Animals do not 
appear to play any part in the matter. Cancer has been 
observed in horses, dogs, cattle, cats, and sheep, in tlie 
relative fi*eqiiency named, but it is not very common in 
any of them. With regard to occupation, the following 
comparative mortality figures are given by the Begistrar- 
General All occupied males, 44; all unoccupied males, 
96; grocers, 34; clergy, 35; potters, 35; eoal-ininers, 36; 
farmers, 36 ; fislirnongers, 42 ; medical practitioners, 43 ; 
liiack8mitlxs,45; fishermen, 46; porters, 48; general labourers, 
48 ; drapers, 49 ; shoemakers, 50 ; dock and wharf labourers, 
51 ; tobacconists, 51 ; plumbers, 53 ; innkeepers, 53 ; coal- 
heavers, 56 ; butchers, 57 ; coachmen and grooms, 58 ; tool 
and scissors makers, 58; gas- workers, 59; lawyers, 60; mer- 
chant seamen, 60; maltsters, 61; commercial travellers, 63; 
inn and hotel servants, 65 ; Brewers, 70; innkeepers in 
London, 70 ; chimney-sweeps, 156, An examination of 
these figures is very suggestive. They appear more or 
less inconqiatible mth any existing theory. Mental wo]*ry 
and overwork seem to be negatived by the low position 
of doctors, wlio come below labourers, fishermen, and sea- 
men. The great differences iu occupatioiial incidence are 
not in accordance with either a parasitic or a local theory, 
wliile the moderate place — coiisideraldy below lawyers — 
taken by innkeepers is quite at variance with the sugges- 
tion that alcohol is responsilile. Why should lawyers be 
more susceptible tliuii clergymen and doctors 1 They are 
not so long-lived as the former, so that old age cannot 
account for the greater incidence, and both less intem- 
perate and less worried than the latter. It looks very 
much as if chance had more to do with the matter than 
anything else ; but there is the one striking frict of the 
enormous susceptibility of eliiinuey-s weeps, which is too 
great to be explained by chance. The well-known and 
long- recognized frequency of cancer in this particular 
class used to be advanced as proof of the hypothesis of 
local irritation, which is still the orthodox explanation 
of cancer. Tlie soot is supposed to act as an irritant ; 
but, if so, why are potters and eoal-miners, who also work 
in irritating materials, so very low in the cancer scale ? 
No doubt the case of the chimney-sweep contains one of 
the keys to the problem of cancer causation, but it has 
not been found yet. 

The only “ cure for cancer remains removal by opera- 
tion. There is some ground for ciaiming that improve- 
ments in surgery offer a better chance of’ complete 


cure in favourable cases, and of a longer respite in 
others. A number of drugs, including inocula- 
tions 'with thyroid extract and toxins, have 
been tried, but such methods of treatment are 
only in the nature of experiments. Change of residence 
from a clay to a chalk soil is worth trying after removal 
by (Operation. (a. Sl.) 

©andoWg a town ill soiitii Ilocos province, near the 
west coast of Luzon, Philippine Islands, in 17° 4' N. Its 
climate is liot, tliougli liealthful. It is surrounded by an 
extensive ami fertile plain, a,iid is defended by a small 
fort. Its inliabitants are noted for their lionesty and 
industry, as well as for their regard for law and order. 
They carry on an extensive traffic with the wild tribes of 
the neiglibouring inoimtains. Indigo is grown in con- 
siderable quantity, as are rice and tobacco. The weaving 
of blankets, handkerchiefs, and cotton and silk cloths 
constitutes quite an important industry. The language 
is Ilocano, Population, 15,700. 

CangaS d© OniSsi a township of the province and 
diocese of Oviedo, with a population in 1897 of 9507, 
situate in a fertile, well- watered, partly wooded, undulating 
region. Its trade is chiefly in li ve stock and products of 
neighbouring copper and coal irdnes. It has good build- 
ings, a foundling hospital, schools, a town hall ■with a 
Latin inscription recording the fact tliat this place was the 
residence of the first kings of Spain, after tiie spread of the 
Moors over the peninsula. Here early in the 8th century 
lived King Pel ay o, who started the Cliristiaa reconquest 
of Spain. His historic cave of Covadonga is only 8 iniles 
distant. Tlie cltiircli of the Assumption, rebuilt in the 
19th century, is on the model and site of am older church 
of the Middle Ages. Near Cangas ai‘e ruins and bridges 
of the Koman period 

Oamiaif'ior’e (K an a noun), a town of British India, ' 
in the hfalabar district of Mladras, on the coast, 58 miles 
N. from Calicut. Tire population in 1881 -was 26,386, in 
1891 it -was 27,418 ; the municipal income in 1897-9tS 
was Es. 28,450. Here is tlie residence of the Mopla 
chief, knov/n as the All Eaja, wlio owns most of the 
Laccadive Islands. Cannanore is the headquarters of a 
military division. It has a munici[)al high school and 
reading-room. A railway is under const ructiori from 
Calicut. 

France, in the arrondissement of 
Grasse, department of Alpes-Maritiines, on the coast, 23 
miles in direct line of Nice, and on the railway 

' from that town to Toulon. The tovrn, which has steadily 
} gi'ovm in favour as a winter health resort, w’-as several. 

I times visited by Queen Yictoria. In 1899, 382 vessels 
i of 47,421 tons (including tliose engaged in coasting trade) 
entered the port, and 368 of 48,046 tons cleared. The 
trade is mainly in French hands. Population (1881), 
14,086; (1896), 28,591; (1901), 34,151. 

— By canning is meant the pjreparation of 
food iu packages of tin or glass so as to x>reserve it indefin- 
itely with its i].atural flavour and nutritive properties 
uninjured. To this end it is necessary that the food 
should be hermetically sealed and the bacteria or germs 
that cause fermentation be destroyed. The process “was 
developed and given a commercial value by Nicolas Appert 
in France in 1807-10, Until recently it was thought 
that the spoiling of hermetically sealed food w’as due to 
the presence of air in tlie tins or jars, and the jirocess oi 
sterilization was carried on by cooking in an open “svater 
bath, at a temperature of 212'" F. It is 3iow known that . 
fermentation is caused only Aiy the presence of bacteria 
or micro-orgainsms ; if these are destroyed and the food 
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sealed against them, the presence of air would not of 
itself cause fermentation, provided it were sterilized. To 
destroy bacteria the food is heated to a sathcieiitly high 
temperature under pressure in retorts and kettles. Heat 
is the only agency that need he employed. The use of 
antise|:>tie5 is inexcusable. 

Wliile the process of canning is simple, exti:eine care is 
required in handling the material. Bacteiia lodge upon 
food i'roni utensils ; tliey are in the watcr'SUpply, in the 
air, jjeihaps in the fluids used in the process of canning; 
and on the person or ga,nn.ents of workmen. Cleanliness 
is im])emtive. Moreover, certain forms of bacteria are not 
Idlled as easily as others, and unless the |>acker knows 
how the food should be cooked and how high a tein- 
pcrature is necessary for sterilization, lie is liable to lose an 
entire seasoir s product. Fortunes have been lost through 
lack of cleanliness or of a knowledge of liacteriology. The 
simple process devised by Appert ha,s been developed by 
applying steam and machinery to all pai'ts of the work 
from the cultivation, gathering, preparaticni, and |:>acking of 
raw material to tlvo manufacture of tin cans, labels, and 
cases. Aiiiong the devices in common use are auto- 
inaticA can urui, king machinery, cappers, iillers, floaters, 
taining or syrupiiig machines, wi]:>erB, corn cutters, corn 
silkers, j3ea briners, Imllers, corn cookers, conveyers, 
labelling imichiries, and box iillers : a portable process 
kettle has made canning possible on the farm. In treating 
peas, for example, the work was formerly done by hand 
and the peas twice cooked ; after being sulvjected to heat 
for ten. minutes at F. the tins were vented, resealed, 
ami again processed. By tlie aid of modern machinery 
tlie p^>ds are gathered by a viiier, the peas orre jjodded by a 
‘‘Miulhrr,’' and are‘ assorted in four or five sIzom by a revolv- 
ing c'cliridor, the sides of which lia.vc irieslies of vaiying 
sizes. Alter being blaodiiMl tfn^ peas iiro twered witli 
hrim*, ]dacefl in tins, a.inl sfuled by macliimn They are 
tlien pr('H*(,‘r;sed otms/^ in a I'etort for twejity uiinutes at a 
tempeinUire of 210'' F. (,)no firin iri Wlscorigin, IT.S.A., 
[Hits up (>\cv 2,000, 000 tins *>i' [)eas aunuiil iy. As a, generai, 
rule fruits and vogda] ties are only processed once, meats 
and fish Uviee. ^[et'ijfid and results vary greatly. Until 
recently ■ tJiere has not been airV' eousiderahie scientific 
study of the art, and canners are generally dtdicient in. a 
knowledge of scientific cooking and of the time and heat 
required to destroy the various kinds of imeteria.. 

the cans are made from steel plates, with little or no 
solde.r auy’wh.ere exposed, to eheiiiieal action,. ■ In a pei;fect,!y' 
dosed tin c.1n.;niical action is virtually suspended. I.rjjon 
the access of air tlie acids in fruits ami vegetables may 
elecompose the tin very rapidlj', forniiiig ioiuorai Baits, and 
therefore the contents <f)f a tin should be immediately 
removed. When proper] prepared cn.mied fof)d will keep 
without deteiioriition for practically an unlimited ]>eriocl 
of years in all ext.remc.s of any climate. At th,o Loudon 
Exliibitious of 1851, 1862, and 1876 tijos of inwit which 
had been put up from twenty-five to forty years "were 
found perfectly sound. Stores of meat, dre., in tins liavc 
been left in the Arctic regions for years, aiiiiually exposed 
to tempt ratnres of 02'' l^elow^ and 8(F above zero, and 
■when examined found as sound us the day they wurc put 
up. ■■ CoBdenstkl milk thirty-t’wo years old was foiimi in 
■ perfect condition ex<;ept for a slight diBcoIoratioi]. It is 
attested on high medical authority that the <[ualities and 
.:|,?|)|b|^ti^:pftoods.are;noi anj.unaterial; extent' 

bj the, process of preservation. Bevere tests of this 
, have 1>een. marie both in the Arctic regions and 

7 Av;' :6reel0;: 

records that canned fruits and vegetables which 


as though freshly canned, and their flavour was as'. 
good ■when tlie last can "was eaten as in the first month. 
No illness of any kind occurred prior to the famous, 
retreat, and those most inclined to canned fruit and 
vegetables Avere the healtliiest and strongest of the party. 
Siirgeon-Major W. Simson Pratt, M.D., wriiose experience 
and jnclginent on this point were attested by Sir Garnet 
(afterwards Lord) Woiseley, reported as follows : — '‘Taking 
iny ex]:>erience in India and the late Eile expeditioit 
in wbieb tlie test of tinned provisions ■was exception- 
ally severe from continued exposure to the powerful, 
direct rays of the sun, 1 have foiuid that tinned provisions, 
iiiea.t, and vegetables, put up separately or combined in 
tlie form of soups, are practically undainageable by ai'jy 
cliinatic lieat.” 

Canning Avas early introduced in Amrious parts of the 
Atlantic States of Kortli America (1820-45). In 1848 the 
demand for canned meat for California became urgent, and 
additional impetus was given by tlie Civil War in America,, 
1861-65. From that time the industry spread over the 
glolie. There are- noAV canning factories in Giiina, the East 
]j.idies, Africa, France, Great Britain, and other countries 
of Europe; but the industry has received its chief 
deArelopment in the United States and Canada. Fa,ctories 
line the Atlantic coast from Nova Scotia to Florida, the 
Gulf of Mexico, the Pacific coast as far north as points 
betAA^een 60“ and 65'' north latitude in Alaska, and are 
found in nearly all the forty-six States of tlie Union. In 
the Avliole of North. America there are about 2000 canning 
factories besides a number of •firms in the cattle trade that 
lii'ive canning houses in connexion Avitli their stock-yards. 
One of these has placed upon the market eiglitAr food 
specialities into AAliich meat or poultry enter, and is adding 
one iieAv sort every Aveek. Besides the packing of all 
varieties of fruits, vegetables, meats, fish, fowl, soups, the 
packers put up (combinations of food, and the hivouritu 
special dishes of dilferent nations, as for instance, succotash, 
okra and tomatoes, stewed kidneys, clam choAvder, pluni 
pudding, Irish steAV, beefsteak and onions, Hambmger 
steak irith onions, veal loaf, ham loaf. Many of tliese 
articles are sold as Ioav as eighty to ninety cents per doze.n 
(3s, 2|d. to 3s. 7id,), so as to permit of their being sold to 
consumers at ten cents (5d.) per tin. Full statistics are 
not aAuilable because paclcers are unAvilliiig to make public 
the extent of their business, but the following figures may 
be relied on. In 1889 there Avere put iip in the United 
States and Canada lI’IjTlSjloB No. 3 or quart tins of 
tomatoes, and during ten years 1891 -1900, a total of 
1,174,369,200 tins. Of sweet com there aautc put u]> in 
1900 a total of 155,654,976 tins, and during ten years 
I 937,452,408 tins. In Calitornia the estimated output of 
I talkie fruits roaches sixty million tins CAu^ry season. The 
I out])iit of canned salnion on the Pacific coast for ten years 
I 1890-1899, Avas 1,027,510,896 one-pound tins. During 
j the three seasons ending 1899, the aAmrage annual output 
AVas nearly 3,000,000 cases of forty-eight one-poimd tins 
each, or 144,000,000 tins. Of this the United Kingdom 
takes an average of oA^er 48,000,000 tins annually. The 
magriitude of the American industry is further shown b}" 
the fact that during the year ending 30th June 1900 tlie 
^^portB of canned beef were 55,553,745 pounds, of Avhicli 
32,273,374 pounds AA^ent to the United Kingdom, and 
12,^72,889 pounds to South Africa. It is estimated that 
375,000,000 pounds of milk are annually used in the United 
States for making condensed milk, Avliich is eqiuA’alent to an 
oxitput of 156,500,000 tins. One company engaged in the 
business has a capital of 1^20,000,000. Large corporations 
are engaged in^ the same line in Switzerland and other 
I countries. It is safe to estimate the oiitqmt of canned 
i goods m the States and Canada at OA^er one billion 
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tins Mnniiiillyj exclusive of jams and preserves put up in ( 
tin cans. t 

Tlie price of canned goods lias fallen enormously^ the ( 
dilfereiu-e being almost wholly due to machinery. The i 
macliinei'y for canning peas promises to stiriiulate the 1 
industry for years to come, and the portable process kettle 
lias multiplied the producers of tomatoes many times over. , 
Bo great lias been the increase of production that the 
normal relation of supp)ly to demand has been disturbed 
for years, and in the case of some articles is not yet 
adjusted to a- proiitable basis. Tlie following are the 
€ompara.tive prices of vegetables per dozen one-pound i 
cans : - 


j isro. 

moo. 

Corn 

11/ to 12/ $2.75 to 3.00 

2/5 to 3/ $.60 to . 75 

Tou.'^. 

11/ to 15/ 2.75 to 3.75 

3/5 to 4/10 .85 to 1.20 

Tomatoes 

10/ ... 2.50 

2/10 to 3/5 .70 to .8,5 

Lima ]k':iii.s . 

13/ ... 3.25 

3/ to 3/5 .75 to .85 

String Ih'o us . j 

9/ ... 2.25 

2/ to 2/10 .50 to .70 

.Aspaiugiis , i 

£1. 4/ ... 6.00 

13/ ... 8.25 


In meat products the price per dozen cans has fallen off 
as follows ; — 



1849. 

lOOO. 

2- lb im-uH 

£1, 1/ 

$5.25 

10/10 $2.70 

2-it) pouln y . 

1, 10/ 

7,50 

12/75 3.15 

2 -lb oysievs 

1 , 10 / 

7.50 

3/.5 .85 

2-rh clams 

1, 8/ 

7,00 

9/74 2.40 

1-Ih iulistrr . 

12/ 

3.00 

12/ 3.00 

j-Ih salmon 

14/0 

3.62 

■ 7/5 1.S5 1 

J 


(r. M. B.) 

a market to'wn and railwajAstation in the 
Western parliamentary division of Staffbrdsliire, England, 
in the district known as Cannock Chase, 9 miles B.B.E, of 
Staffed. There are ancient and modern Anglican cliurches ; 
a Homan Catholic scliool-eliapel, and various EToncon- 
formist chapels; two endowed schools ; public rooms, 
market-hall, urban council offices, and a public liall. The 
Ca-nnocli Chase district abounds in coal mines and also 
contains iron. Area of township (an urban distiict), 
8010 acres ; population (1881), 17,125; (1901), 23,500. 
There is a parish of Cannock. 


Cait^ns of Hipp®lytus^^ The«— This book 
stands at the head of a series of Church Orders, wvhicli 
contain instructions in regard to the choice and ordina- 
tion of Cliristian ministers, regulations as to widows and 
virgins, conditions of reception of converts from heathen- 
ivsm, preparation for and administration of baptism, rules 
for the celebration of the eiicliarist, for fasting, daily 
prayers, cliarity suppers, memorial meals, first-fruits, &e. 
We shall give (1) a description of the book as we have it 
at present ; (2) a brief statement of its relation to allied 
■ docuBients (3), 'some remarks on the evidence' for its date, 
'and.autliorsMp. ' . 

1. We possess the Canons of IItppolpttf.s onlj in an 
Arabic version, itself made from a Coptic version of the 
originai O-reek ' Attention was called to the' book, by 
Wanslebeii. and Lndolf ; towards, the end of the 17th 
century, but it was only in 1870 that it was edited by 
Haneberg, wbo added a Latin translation, and so made 
it generally accessible. In 1891 Achelis reproduced this 
translation in a revised form, embodying it in a synopsis 
of allied documents. He suspected much interpolation 
and derangement of order, and consequently rearranged 
its contents with a free hand. In 1900 a German trans- 
lation was made by Riedel, based on fresh MSS. These 
showed that the book, as hitherto edited, had been thrown 
into disorder by the displacement of two pages near the 
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end ; they also removed other difficulties upon wliieh the ) 

theory of interpolation had been based. Furtber dLs- 

coveries, to be spoken of presently, have added to our y) ' % 

materials for the study of the book, and a fresii investiga- ' 
tioii of it is urgently needed. 

rKI j 

Tlie hook is attributed to ‘ ‘ Hippoly tiis, the chief of the bisliops ^ ^ 1 1 , 

of Rome,” and is divided into thirty --eight cauoiis, to wbieli short 'C r 

headings are prefixed. Tliis division is certainly not original , Init y it 

it is convenient for purposes of reierenee. Gallon 1 is preiktory ; ■ ^ 

it contains a brief confession of faitli in the Trinity, and espinnally ; K i 

in the. \Yord 5 the 8on of God; and it speaks of the expulsion of ; i 

liereti(is from the Olmreli. Oaiions 2-5 give regulations lor the I ^ 

selection and ordination of hisho])S, y>re.s]yters, and deacons. The ip.; 

bishop is chosen by the wliole coDgregation : “one of the bishops _ /; 

and |iresbyters ” is to lay hands upon liiiti and say a xn’ayer which , g 

follows (S) ; he is at once to proceed with “the olferiiig,” taking " ■ 

up the encharistic service at the point wlu-ire tlie sursmti coakt * 

comes ill, A iiresbyter (4) is to be oniained with the same pravei' 

as a bishop, “with the exception of the ivord bishop”; hut he is ,j; f >!' ' 

given no power of ordination (this appears to be inconsistent witli ; .. 

e, 2). The duties of a deacon are deserilx-‘d, and the prayer of his i ipYr';! 

ordination follows (5). Canons 6-9 deal witli ivaiious classes in the 'j 

Church. One who has siilfered punishnient for tlie faith (($) is t<* h ’ ,'j 

be comited a presbyter without or din ation : “ his confession is his j 

ordination.” Readers and sub-deacons (7) are given the Gospel. 

but are not ordained by laying-on of hands, A claim to oidination k t 'j 

on the ground of gifts of healing (8) is to be adniitted, if tlie facts 

are clear and the healing is ifotn God. ATidows are not ordained [ ’ : 

(9) : “ ordination is for men only. ” Canons 10-15 describe eondi- '' 

tions for the admission of converts. Certain occupations are incoiii- .iGB ’ ’ ’ 

pa tible W'ith Christian life : only under eompnlsion may a Christian , 1 ;l!' . 

bo a soldier. Canons 1 6-1 S deal chiefly wuth regiila lions ccmcern ; ' 

ing women. Canon 19 Is a long oiuy dealing with catcclininens, , 

preparation for baptism, administration of that saemn ieii t, and ot' tl u' / (y| ; If ^ 

eiieiMiist for the newly-liapti^ed. Tlie candidate is twice anointed; (A’ 

first, witli the oil of exorcism, affer he has said, with his face west- .Vyh 

ward, “I renoinice thee, 0 devil, and all tliy following” ; and., . vk - 

again, immediately after the bapiism. A.s lie stands in the watei-. ' , f 

he declares his faith, in response to an inteiTogi.itory c.recd ; and G’;, 

after each of the three clauses he is imniersed. After I he second A . * 

anomting the bisliop gives tlmnks “ for idiut Thou. hast made iliem ' A, , 

worthy that tiiey should lie born again, and hast |joiirc(i out I’hy 

Holy Ghost iipors tlieni, so that they may belorig, each oiie of them. , ■? .* 

to til e body of the Chnrclr ’ : he signs them with bho cross on thoir ’ ,1’ ^ 

foreheads, and kisses tli cm. The ciudiarist tlien proceeds; “ tlm ‘ . 

bishop gives them of the body of Christ and says, This is the body -' k/ * 

of Ohrist, and they answer Amen”; and similarly for lin3 cuji. 

Milk and honey arc then given to them as being “born a second " ' ' 

time as little children.” A wani ing is added against eating any- ; kyk a 

thing before eomninnicating. Canon.s 20-22 deal with fast-days, ■ “ 

dally services in clmreh, and the fast of the passover-W'eek. Canon 

23 .seems as if it cdosed the series, speaking, as it does, of “our ’''Ikilvk ■ 

brethren the bishops ” who in tlieir cities have made I’cgulations ,y ' 

“ according to the commands of our fathers the apostles” : “ ler k- j 

none of our succe.s.sora alter them ; because it saith that the teach- k'::.' 

ing is greater than the sea, and hath no end.” AAT pass on_, how- kAyk' 

ever, to regulations about the sick (24) who are to he visited liy the kfiSiS/, ;’ 'k 

bishop, “ because it is a great thing Tor the sick that rhe high- 

piiest should visit them (for the shado’w of Peter healed the sick'). ” . . ■ 

Canons 25-27 deal again with prayers and ciiurc!li-service.s. The ! 

“seven hours” are specified, with reasons for theii(ohsm'anco (25); : ABiyk ;■ 

attendance at Bcrnions is urged (26), ‘Hbr the Lord is in the place 
■whei’e his loidship is proclaiined ” (eoinp. part of the 

Tico AYhmi there are no prayers in cliurch, reading at T 

horne is enjoined (27) r “ Get the 'Bun each iiiorniijg .SCO th(3 hook Clp ; ■ 

upon thy kne-es” (comp. Ath. “Led the sun when ;;||iJ§rT 

liG.ariseth see the Book in thy '.hands ■ 'Prayer unust he preceded | « ^ 

by the w'ashing of the hands. “ Xo Iclicvcr hmst take food bclore ’I ^ 

communicating, especially on fast-days ” ; .only bilitYers may coin- i'sl'Sl 

muiiicate (28)." The sacred elements must be guarded, “lest any- ’ k s; 

tiling fall into the cup, and it be a sin unto death for the ineshytersV’ ' -|! ; ^ ; 

kBTo cmml'i must be dropped, “ lest an- evil spirit get imasession of ( 

it.” Canons 30-35 contain various rules, and specially deal with. . 

supipers foiHhe pooiA'^.i^MAi'c/upaAdind mcnional feasts. Then we 
have a prayer for tlie oflering of first-fruits (30) ; a direction that 
j ministers shall w^ear fair garnients at “ the my-stcries ” (37) ; and 
i a command to w'atch during the night of the resurrection (38). 

! The last canon hereupon passes into a general exhortation to 
light living, v/hiok forms a sixth part of the whole book. In 
Kiedel’s translation ive read this for the first time as a eoimeoted 
wliole. It fails into two parte, and describes, first, the true life of 
ordinary Christians, 'warning them against an empty profession, 
i and laying dowm many precepts of morality ; and then it addresses 
I itself to the “ascete’Gvho “wishes to belong to the rank of the 
1 angels,” and who lives a life of solitude and poverty. He is 
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encouraged by an expoBitioii, on soiiiewimt strange lines, of the 
temptations ol our Lord, and is specially warned against spirituai 
piide and contempt of other men. The book closes with an appeal 
ter love and imitual service, based on the parables in Bt Matthew 


2. It is impossible to estimate the position of the 
Canons of Hippolytiis without some reference to allied 
documents, (a) The most important of these is what is 
now commonly called the Eijyjnian Church Ordt^r, This 
IS pieserved^ to us in (Joptic and ^thiopic versions, of 
whieli Achelis, in his synopsis, gives German translations. 
Ihe sulvject-matter and arrangement of these canons cor- 
respond generally to those of Hippolytus; but many of 
the details are modified to bring them into accord with 
a later practice. A ne^? light has been throwm on the 
e^^^*^*®**' work by Hauler’s discovery (1900) of a 

Latin version (of wliieli, unfortunately, about half is 
missing) in the Yeroiia palimpsest, from which he has 
tilso_ given us hirge Latin fragments of the Didascalm 
(which underlies books i.-vi. of the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions, and which hitherto -tt'e have only known from the 
biyriac). The Latin of the Egyptian Church Order is i 
somewhat more primitive than the Coptic, and approaches 
more nearly, at some points, to the Cmo 7 t.s of SigiMlyt'm. 
it has a preface which refers to a treatise Concerniua 
.-ipirttual Gips, as having immediately preceded it • but 
rnmiier this nor the CopticvEthiopic form has either the 
introduction or concluding exhortation which is found in 
the Canons of Hippolytus. (/>) The TesiarneMt of ths Lo-nl 
_!s a doeuinent m Syriac, of which the opening part had 
oeuii publmhed by Lagarde, and of which Balimani (1899) 
has givp us the whole. It professes to contain instruc- 
uons given by our Lord to the apostles after the rcsiirrec- 
aon. Mter an iiitroduetion containing apocalyptical 
matter, it psses on to give elaborate directions for the 

“ a much-expanded I 

. 01111 , the Egyptian Church Order, and .showing a know- 
edge ott, lie preface to that document which arjppars in 
the Latin version. It eaiiiiot ho placed with probability 
‘'f part of the 4th century, (c) The . 

is a composite documenV which j 

probably belongs to tlie end of the 4th century. Its first 

wf T a D'/cfascnfm whidi i 

have already mentioned : ite Keventh hook siranarlv 
expands and modifies the DidacM : its eighth hook b S 
by treating of ‘^spiritual gifts,” and then in c. i 

The h3?K ? CJ‘®ch Order, 

ihe hand which has wrought up all thasa documents has * 

men shown to be that of the interpolator of the Ignatian i 
Epistles 111 the longer (ireefc recension, {d) The Canm% ■ 
of I r/A7( j.s the title of sin Arabic vvork, of which a Genmii i 
translation ha.s been given as by Eiedel, who thinks that !' 
they have come through Coptic from an original Greek t 

'notified form, considerable ■ 

Ijoiuoiia ot tiie tkyions ot Hippolytus. ^ 

3. We now approach the difficult questions of date and n 
authoraliip. Much of the material has been quite recently I 

Ss to''®'’' “ •>« t tott ; 

t gate . 01,1 pronounce upon it. «ome provi.sioiial remarks 
thuefore are all tha,t can prmlontly be made. It is plain 

Hbimlb ,'‘‘A 'r ’I'T GanoL of H 

iiippoljtuh loilowed by the Uunons of Basil: (2) the 

Egyptian Church Order, itself represented (a) by the 

mtv p restenient of the Lord, and the Apos- If 

V- p' which are linked together by the same 1 « 


he preface, and also a long exhortation at the close. The 
question whioii critickm must endeavour to answer is 
,,,, whether the Canons of Hippolytus are the original from 
which the Egyptian Church Order is derived, or whether 
an earlier body of canons lies behind them both. At 
, j present it is probably wise to assume that the latter is 
is explanation. For the Canons of Hippolytus 

appear to contain contradictory regulations (e.g., ec 2 
_ " aud_4 of the presbyters), and also siiggest tliat they have 
received a considerable supplement (after c. 23). ‘ There 
• is, however, no doubt that they present us with a more 
J stage of Church life than we find in the Egyptian 

li Order. The mention of sub-deacons (which, after 

' Riaders fresh manuscript ev'idence, cannot now he dis- 
■ missed as due to interpolation) makes it diliiciilt to as.sign 
a. date much earlier than the middle of the 3rd century. 

“ The Puritan severity of the canons well accords with 
- the temper of the writer to whom tlie Arabic title attri- 
them ; and it is to be noted that the exliortation at 
' the clo.se contains a quotation from 2 Peter actually attri- 
huted to the apostle, and Hippolytus is perhap.s the earlie.st 
_ author who can with certainty be said to have used this 
epist e. But^the general style of Hippolytus, which i.s , 
• simple, straightforward, and .strong, is in marked contrast 
with that of the closing passage of the eunoas ; moreover, 

^ ms mind, as presented to us in hi.s exiaiit writiiig.s, appears 
' to be a much larger one than tliat of the writer of these 
, canons; it is as difficult to think of Hippolytas as it 
would be to think of Origen in such a connexion. How 
then, are we to account for the attribution? There is 
evidence to show that Hippolytus was highly reverenced 
throughout the East: hi.s writings which were in Greek 
were known, but his ]ii.story was entirely unknown He 

l^liST ^ (r-P'.po.) of apoWes” 

At Arabic title calls him 

duel of the bishops ot T.ome,” arclihishop of Rome. 

. _ is haid to trust this attribution more than the 
attribution of a (Joptic discourse on the Dormitio Mm-iw 

tile _secomI niter Peter the apo.stIe ” (Text, and Studies, 
AnthJ, ti-aditioii fust bishop of 

wT rt ^ group of books on Church Order 

i OTr and the attribution 

A oui callous to Hippolytus may be only an example of 

rearisw P HipAlytus wrete a 

t eS e kTor'T <?(/&, and that some such 

treatise is not only referred to in the Latin preface to 

die Egyptian Churcli Order, hut is actually foL'id at the 

C bill w anno 

attribE A? ‘’^^"iu’.s ingenious 

of the caiioiLs to Dionysius of Aioxandi'i*! foti 

reinesente. It the Hippo.lytean authorship be o'iven uu 

to be^the strongest claiin 


journalism and literature, earning enough tnuppwfhii! 
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self and pay for liis law studies at tlie Madrid Universit^r. At tlie death of Alphonso XII. he at once advised the 
During thk period he published Ms two best works — a queen regent to send for Bagasta. and the Liberalsj and 
historical novelj Las Oampanm de Iltiesca^ and the history during five years he looked on quietly whiLst Sagasbr re- 
of thedec^ry of Spain from Philip III. to Charles II. under established universal suffrage and most of the liberties 
the house of Austria. He became a politician through curtailed in 1876, and carried out a policy of free trade 
his Junius-like letters to the “ Mnrcielago — The Bat^ a. on moderate lines. In 1890 Caiiovas took office under 
Aitlrical political journal— and by drawing up the mani- the queen regent, and one of his first acts was to reverse 
festo of Manzanares in 1854 for Marshal O'Donnell, of the tariff policy of the Liberals, denouncing all the treaties 
’whom he always remained a loyal adherent. Canovas of commerce, and passing in 1892 a Mglily protectionist 
entered the Cortes in 1854 ; he was made governor of Cadiz tariff. This was the startirig-point of the decline in foreign 
in 1857, sub-director of the state department in 1858, trade, the advance of foreign exclianges, the decay of 
under-secretary at the Home Ofiice in 1860, minister of railway traffic, and the inonetary aiicl financial crisis which 
the interior in 1864, minister of the colonies in 1865, continued from 1892 to 1898. Splits in the Conservative 
minister of finance in 1866, and was exiled by Marshal ranks forced Canovas to resign at the end of 1893, and 
Narvaez in the same year, afterwards becoming a bitter Sagasta came in for eighteen months. Canovas resumed 
opponent of all the reactionary cabinets until the revo- office in March 1895 iimnediately after the outbreak of 
iution of 1868. He took no part in preparing that the Cuban insurrection, and devoted most of his time 
event. He ' sat in the Cortes Coiistituyentes of 1869 and effort. s, with characteristic determination, to the pre- 
as a doctrinaire Conservative, combating ail Badical and paration of ways and means for sending 200,000 men to 
democratic reforms, and defending the exiled Bourbons ; the West Indies to carry out his stern and luiffincliing 
but he abstained from voting when the Cortes elected policy of no surrender, no concessions, and no reforms. 
Amadeus king on 16th November 1870. He did not He was making up Ms mind for another effort to enable 
object to some of his political friends, like Sil vela and General Weyler to enforce the reforms that had been 
Elduayen, entering the cabinets of King Amadeus, and in wrung from the Madrid Government, more by American 
1872 deciai'ed that his attitude would depend on the con- diplomacy than from a sense of the inevitable, when the 
cessions which Govermnent would make to Conservative bullet of an anarchist, in August 1897, at the baths of 
principles. After the abdication of Amadeus and the Santa Agiieda, cut short his career. On the whole, 
proclamation of the federal republic, Canovas took the Canovas must be regarded as the greatest Spanish states- 
lead of the propaganda in favour of the restoration of the man of the close of the 19th century. He was not only 
Bourbons, and -was their principal agent and adviser. He a politician but also a man of the world, a writer of con- 
drew up the manifesto issued in 1874 by the young King siclerable merit, a scholar well versed in social, economical, 
Alphonso XII., at that time a cadet at Sandlmrst ; but he and philosophical questions, a great debater, a clever 
dissented from the military men who were actively con- lecturer, a member of ail the Madrid academies, and a 
spiring to organize an Alphonsist prowmicimmmto. Like patron of art arul lettai^s. (a. e. h.) 

Marshal Concha, marquis del Duero, lie would iiave pre- 
ferred to let eveiits dev(3lop enough to allow of the dynasty Caiirobertg Francois G^rtaiw {1809- 
being restored without force of arms, and he severely 1895), Miirslial and Senator of France, wns boriiat St Cere,, 
blamed the conduct of the generals when he first heard Lot, on 27th J une 1809, and educated at St Cyr ; he received 
of the j^rommdmniento of Marshal Campos at Sagiinto. a commission as sub-lieutenant in the 47th Eegiment in 
Sagasta thereupon caused Canovas to be arrested (30th 1828. He went to Africa in 1835, served, in the expedition 

December 1874) ; but the next day the Madrid garxison to Mascara, at the capture of Tlemcen, and in 1837 was 
also proclaimed Alphonso XII. king,Iin(i Canovas showed wounded in the storm, of ConvStantine {captain and Legion 
the full powers he had received from the king to assume the of Honour). Promoted lieutenant-colonel in 1846 and 
direction of aff,iirs. He formed a regency ministry pend- colonel of the 3rd Begiment in 1847, he commanded the 
ing the arrival of Ms majesty, wdio confirmed his appoint- expedition against Aliined Sghir in 1848, and defeated 
ment, and for six years Canovas was premier except during the Arabs at the Djerma Pass. Transferred to the 
the short-lived cabinets of Marshal Jovellar in 1875 and Zouaves, he defeated the Kabyles, and, in 1849, displayed 
Marshal Campos for a few months ill 1879. Canovas was, both courage and enei'gy in reinforcing the blockaded 
in fact, the soul of the Restoration. He had to reconstruct garrison of Bou Sada, and in command of one of the 
a Conservative party out of the least reactionary parties of attacking coluiims at Zaatcha (general of brigade and 
the days of Queen Isabella and out of the more moderate Commander Legion of Honour), Pie led the exp>edition 
eleBieiits of the revolution. With such followers lie against Narali in 1850 and destroyed the Arab stroiig- 
inade the constitution of 1876 and all the laws of the hold. Summoned to Paris, he was made aide-de-camp to 
monarchy, putting a limited franchise in the place of the President, Imuls Napoleon, and took paH in the coicy) 
univeiml suffrage, curtailing liberty of conscience, rights TUat - oi 2nd December 1851. In the Ch’iiuean war :lie. 
of association and of meeting, liberty of the press, check- cornnianded the 1st Division at the battle of the Alma, 
ing democracy, obliging the military to abstain from where he was twice woimded. He succeeded St A rnaud 
politics, conciliating the Carlists and Catholics by Ms a few days later in the siipimie command of the PXench 
advaiices to the Vatican, the Church, and the religious army. He was slightly wounded and had a horse killed 
orders, pandering to the protectionists by his tariff policy, under liiin at Inkerman when leading a charge of Zouaves, 
and courting abroad the friendship of Genua, ny and Austria In May 1855 he resigned the cominand-in-cliief, and, soon 
after contributing to the marriage of his king to an Austrian after his return to France, 'was sent on diplomatic missions 
princess. Canovas crowned Ms policy by countenancing to Denmark and Sweden (Marshal and Senator of Phance, 
the formation of a Liberal party under Sagasta, fianked by Grand Cross Legion of Honour, and lionorary G.C.B.). He 
Marshal Serrano and other Liberal generals, which took commanded the 3rd army corps in Lombardy in 1859, 
office in 1881. He again became premier in 1883, and distinguishing himself at Magenta and Solferino. Pie 
remained in office until November 1885 ; but he grew successively commanded the camp at Chalons, the 4th 
very unpopular, and nearly endangered the monarchy in army corps at Lyons, and the army of Paris. In the 
1885 by Ms violent repression of popular and Press demon- PVanco-Gennan war he commanded the 6th army corps, 
strations, and of student riots in Madrid and the provinces, and, after the disaster at Forbach, served under Bazaine 
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in the battles around Metz, and became a prisoner of 
war on the surrender of that fortress. In 1872 he vnm 
appointed a meinher of the Siiprenie Council of M ar. He 
was elected Senator for Lot in 1876, and for Charente 
in 1879, and again iii 1885. He died at Paris on 
28t]i January 1B95. and his remains received a public 
funeral ' (in H, V.) 

Canstattu or Gannstatt, a town and watering- 
jhace of Wurtemberg, on tlie Neekar, 21 miles l>y rail N.E. 
from Stuttgart. It was connected in 1891-93 with 
berg, a suburb of Stuttgart, by a bridge 990 feet long. 
It iia8 railway rvorksliops, iron-foundries, and maebine 
slio|»s, and inannhicturea of fire-engines, zinc goods, electro- 
technical apparatus, motor-cars, cottons, tfec. ; fruit and 
wine are cultivated. The poet Freiligiuth was buried 
here. Population (1885), 18,031 ; (1S95), 22,590; (1900), 
■26,449.: 

Cant alp a department in the middle of the central 
plateau of France, rvatered by the tributaries of tlie Lot, 
the Dordogne, and the Allier. 

Area, 22SlUqAianv niiles, distribvited 23 cantons and 267 

cointmiries. From 241,742 in 1886 the population decliued to 
218,941 ill 1901. Ill 1899 them were 4978 births, of which 277 
were iiiegitiniate, against 4644 deaths ; marriages iiumhered 1672. 
The chief towns are Aiirillac (tlse capital), Stauriac, Murat, St 
Flour, and Salers. In 1896 tliere were 7S2 schools, with 4-1,000 
pupils, and 3 I'ler cent, of the population wais illiterate. The 
area wider cultivation in 1896 comprised 1,161,437 acres, of 
which 452,218 acres were laid out in grass, eiuployed for tlie 
I'cai'irig of a great many cattle. Rye takes tlie first rank among 
the cereals, yielding in 1899 a value of £400, OOO. The green 
cT'op lands yield only a niiniinal return, but the natural grass 
hinds, in -which Caiital ranlcs first among the Bh'cnoh departments, 
]>rodiK‘ed in 1809 a value of £1,025,000. There is abundance of 
chestimts. The live stoelc in 1399 iricduded 222,790 cattle, 4.2,220 
pigs, 3611,000 sheep, and 15,500 goats. 'Ihej itiiiLing eom|)riBes but 
a ihw coai-pifa,, turning out 99,000 metric tons in 1898, and except 
tor the copijcrsmitli work of St Flour there is no mctallingie 
. industry 'to speak f:dV ", 

a idly. cc6i.nty boroiigli, aud parlia- 
mentary bui’Oiigh — tiuce 1885 returniug one member ojijy 

--of EnglarnF on, the Stour, 62 iiiiics E.S.E. of London by 

rail. The Elltain. Valley n<m connects Canterbury 

with Folkestone. Parish churches, otlier than the cathe- 
dral, numlrj'r fourteen. Eeceot erections are the Simon 
Langton scdiools, eiidowed with funds of an old Blue Goat 
school, the .Sidney Cooper Art Gallery, an .institute con- 
taioing libuiry and museum, a Masonic temple, and a 
inemo,riaI (1891) of Christoplier Marlowe, who was born 
here - there are also a ' AVesleyau college, ■ thtv Clergy- 
(h’phi'iii School, and a school of art iiiider the town 
cmmcil. LineiiAvea ving, rDpe-niaking, and tanning are 

among the industries. Area, of cou7ity borough, 3971 
acres ; popiilatiou (1881), 21,848 ; (HH)1), 24,868. 

Many iniproyeuients have been made iu the cathedral. 
Tlie crypt, probably the iin(}.st in England, lias been cleared 
cjf the iiiiuher formerly de])f united in it; the earth placed 
tlu^re iu the Kith century, on account of the Infiow’ of 
water, has all been Temoved, and the bases of tlio Honnan 
columns exposed to view ; a good floor lias been laid.dowm, 
mid the wlioie crypt provided with gas brackets, so that it 
can be used for various purposes. TJie cliapel of tlie Holy 
Iiiiiocents has been fitted up and is occasionally used as a 
place of Worship, The French cliureh, which for many 
years oeciipied a large portion of the south side of the 
evypb has been removed to the Black Prince’s chantry, 

- hud is nmv far more corn-’enient for tlie use of the alien 
eoTigregation, A judicious uso of gold ornament and an 
^ " :iiaye; '' addM:' " inaterially : ■ to : ’ the ■. beauty : of v : 

:pf 'rSk Auaehh': ; has: also- .feen ■: 
f ■hibrhiui ::'seTvicet 
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well as for other services. The chapter-house, formerly in 
a ruinous condition, has been t,horoughly restored. Tlie 
roof has been entirely renovated, and the ceiling again 
appears in all its original beauty. The windows have all 
been reglazed, and the east window filled with stained 
glass at a cost of <£1000, contributed by the Freemasons 
of England, The interior of the avails has been re- 
decorated, and the arcade, which extends round the whole 
building, has been tastefully ornaiueiited. TTie old pave- 
ment has been replaced by a new one of a nnifonn pattern, 
and arrangements for wanning this splendid room and mak- 
ing it suitable for public meetings hare been completed. 

"ri-ie old palace, at the iiorth-westeni part of the oatliedral, 
last occupied by ArcIiliiBhop Parker, who there eiitertainecl 
Queen Elizabeth, of wliich only a part remained, has after 
many changes been rebuilt, and is no^r tlie country resi- 
dence of tlie archbisliop of Canterbury. 

The field lying to the east of St Augustine’s College, 
and known as the Abbey Field, has recently been acquired 
by trii.stees. In this field are the ruins of the Chapel of 
St Paneras, whicli was probably built by St Augustine. 
It also contains the eastern portion of the Abbey Ghureli 
of St Peter and St Paul, in which St Augustine and many 
of his successors were buried. There are also remains of 
the chapter-house, dormitory, and iiifirniary, and the site 
of the diapel of the Blessed Virgin Mary built by Eadbald, 
Ethelbert’s son and successor. The excavations which 
have been commenced have laid liare many matters of 
interest. The ruin b of the chapel of St Pan era, s have been 
uncovered, and the abbey eliapter-lioiise lia<s been traced 
in part. Of the abbey chiircli the eaBtern apse is now 
exposed to view with its central and side apsidal chapels. 
The central chapel contains some interesting frescoes on 
the walls, and in the middle are the remains of an altar 
liighly decorated. In the north apsidal chapel there is an 
a I tar almost perfect, in front of which were .found the 
remains of an abbot, which had been enclosed in a wooden 
f coffin. The ambulatory at the eastern end of the crypt 
' lias also been uncovered. To the east of the main dmi’cli 
is an oblong diapel, in wliich was found the body of Joint 
Dygon., ablxit, who died in 1509. On the head was a 
lai-ge leaden painted mitre, and in the grave were found a 
coffin plate, a leaden chalice and paten, and two finger 
rings, Exploration is in progress which will, it is hoped,, 
yield niiich valiiable inf oinriatioiL (.F. w. f.) 


OaiTlORg city and treaty port in southern China, 
capital of the< province of Kwangtiing, on the left bank 
of the river Canton, some. 70 miles from its month. The 
city has continued to make good progress as one of the 
piineipal rnarkets of Oliiria. The trade, wdiich in 1874 -was 
H.taels 26,139,000 (£7,841,000), amounted in 1899 to 
H.taels 58,641,000 (£8,769,000), The silver valuation re- 
presents more accurately the volume of trade. Eesides the 
above, whidi comprises the trade carried iu foreign bottoms, 
there is a large traffic in native craft of which no statistics 
are Icept. Thei’e is daily communication by steamer with 
Honglcong, and with the Portuguese colony of Macao which, 
lies near the mouth of the river. Inland cominimication 
by^ steam is no’w open by the West river route to the 
cities oi IVucho^v and Nanning. The opening of these 
inland towns to foreipi trade, which has been effected, 
cannot but add considerably to the volume of Canton 
traffic. The native po|;>ulation is variously estimated at 
from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000, the former being puobably 
nearer the truth. The foreign residents number about 400. 
Canton is the }iea(lf|iiarters of the provincial government 
of .Kwangtuiig and Kwangsi, generally termed the two 
Kwang, at the head of which is a governor-general or 
viceroy, an office which next to' that of Nanking is the 
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most important in tlie empire. It possesses a mint built 
in 1S(S9 by tlie tiien viceroy Cliang CMh-tmig, and equipped 
witii a very complete plant su|;)plied fro3ii England. It 
turns out silver subsidiary coinage and copper cash. Con» 
tracts have been entered into to connect Canton by rail way 
with Hong-Kong (Kowloon), and by a grand trunk line witli 
IlaidiOvr on the Yangtse. It is connected l;>y telegraph 
with all parts. 

Cantcirig a city of Fulton county, Illinois, IJ.S.A., 
on the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy, and the Toledo, 
Peoria, and I^Astern railways, at an altitude of 651 feet. 
It has extensive manufactures of agricultural implements. 
Population (ISSO), 3762: (1890), 5604; (1900), 6564(424 
foreign-born, and 38 negroes). 

Ga.nt@llg capital of Stark county, Ohio, U.S.A., 
situated in 40^^ 48' K. lat. and 8F 23' W. long., in the 
eastern part of the state, at an altitude of 1031 feet. It 
is at the intersection of three railways, the Pennsylvania, 
the Cleveland Terminal and Valleys and the Wheeling and 
Lake lA’ie. The surrounding country is a rich agricultural 


region. In 1 890 tlxe manufacturing cap! tal was f 5, 6 21,9 60, 
and the output w’as valued at $7,986,627. Of this, abt>ut 
one-fifth consisted of agricultural implements. In 1900 
the assessed valuation of real and personal pi'operty was 
$11,033,380; the net debt was $921,719, and the 
total tax rate $30 per $1000. Population (1880), 
12,258; (1890), 26,189: (1900), 30,667 (4018 foreign- 
born and 135 negroes). Canton was the liome of President 
McKinley. 

©ail'lllsi a town, of the province of Como, Lombardy, 
Italy, 8 miles by rail S. by E. from Como. It is a seat of 
considerable industry, chieliy carried on in the inhabitants' 
own houses. Silks, lae*.es, veils, and nails are the principal 
articles made. There are also furniture factories and a 
technical school. Population, about 5500. 

CapanPOrip a towm of the province of Lucca, 
Tuscaiiy, Italy, 3 miles E. from Lucca. It carries on 
silk, thread, and paper industries. Population, about 
44,000. 
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CAPE COLONY. 


Geogeaphy axd Statistics. 

C iAPE COLOKY, or officially^ The Colony of the 
J Cape of Good Hope, is a British colony in the ex- 
ti’eiiie south, of Africa. During the last twenty-five years 
of the 1 9tli century, the boundaries of the colony under- 
vault many^ modifications. In 1876, tlioiigli various parts 
of independent KafiVaria liad already been broiiglit 
under the control of the Cape Government, no part of 
the territories now Jcnown as Transkei, Tembuland, Griqiia- 
land Ifast, and Pondoland had been actually incorporated 
in tlie eoiony. It was not, indeed, till 1.879 that two large 
areas of Traiiskei, Eingoland and the Idotywa reserve, 
together with the district commonly known as NoinarCs- 
la,nd, which was taken to comprise most of the. territory 
belonging to modern Griquaiand East, were formally 
procIain,ted an integral part of the Cape. About this 
time most of the rest of Kaifraria came under British 
control, but it was 1885 before Galekal and, tlie coast 
region of Traiisliei, and the varioos districts composing 
Tembuland — Bomvanaland on tlie coast, Tembuland 
Proper, and Emigrant Tenibuland, were annexed to the 
colony. By this annexation, the frontier of the colony^ 
was carried right up to the IJmtata river, beyond whicli 
it has been already^ stated that Griquaiand East, stretch- 
ing to Katal, was within the frontier line, so that byt 
1885 only Pondoiand, fronting on the Indian Ocean, 
separated the Cape from NTatal In Pondoland, Port 
St John’s, after being for some years connected with 
the colony*, had been incorporated along vvd tlx the lower 
reaches of the St John’s river in 1884 : in 1886 the 
Xesibe Country (Mount Ayiiffi) was annexed to the Cape, 
and added to Griquaiand Ea:st ; and in the following 
year the Elxode Valley* "was included within tlxe boundary 
line. The rest of Pondoland, chiefly in vktiie of a 
EritiBh; protectorate establiahed over all the coast region 
in 1S85, wTis already more or le.ss imder BritiBh control, 
and in 1894 it was annexed to the Cape in its entirety. 
Thus by 1894 tlxe whole of Kaffrax’ia had been incor- 
porated, and in 1901 the extreme nortli-eastem frontier 
of the Cape was contenniuous all along the line with that 
of Katal. Looking to tlie west of Kaffraiia, Basutoland, 
whicli became part of Cape Colony in 1871, has since 

^ Though not ofiicially recognized, we shall retain the term 
Kadrarin, which is eonyenient for designatinn. 


1 884 been constituted a Crown colony^ Farther west 
still, the intimate connexion between Cape Colony and 
Griquaiand 'West resulted in the incorporation of the latter 
ill 1880, and fifteen years later tlie adjacent Crown colony 
of British Bechuanaland, lying between the Orange and 
Molnpc) rivers, and extending west as far* as tlie 20th 
meridian, was brouglit within the Cape bonnduries. On 
I the other hand, Great iNainaqiialand, stretching west to 
the Atlantic, has l.)eeii taken over by Germany, with, the 
exception of a small district aronrid Walfiseli Bay, wliiclL 
proclaimed Britisli territory in 1878, was incoqiorated in 
1884. 

Area and PojruJMiiou ., — Tlie foil o wing tal de shows concisely 
th.e gi'owth of tlie colony, giving the extent am,! popiilat-ion of 
tlie actual colony in, 1875 ; in 1891, wlien Transkei, Teinbu- 
land, Giiqualand East., Oriipialiind West, and 'Walfisch Bay liad 
been iiieoipouited, and Basutoland liad lieeii disannexed ; and 
ill 1900, wlieu Pondoland and British Beelmanaland had been 
added. 


■JBTA 

'1S91. 

1 

, lOOD, ,j 

Area, 


Area. 

Population. 

Area. 

■ • . 

Pop, (esti- ! 
njated). | 

2m,rs(> 

sn'(,ioo 

2Gl>,01S 

:i,aOS,773 

277,077 

2,34:0,.0i}S' ■ 


The census of 1891 was the only one taken betwetin 1875 and 
1901. Since 1875 the limits of most of the divisions of the colony , 
have been altered so entirely that it is impossihle to make any" coin- 
parisoji between the population returns of 1901 arid tliose of 1891 
and 1S75. 'With regard to the 1875 censiis, however, it shonld 
be noted that the rerised retiirns difevd slightly^ those 

given in the ninth editioirof this work, placing the population 
oftlieeolony piaiper at 720,984, and that of Basutoland at 128,176, 
thus making the total tor the wliole colony 849,160, as given 
above. , 

The inoorporation oiYhe various native territories in the east has 
consideiubly increased the average density of poiuilation in the 
colony. Thus, in 1891 the aimrage density, of popiilationwvitH^ 
the old limits of the colony (but excliiding Basutoland) was 5*00 
]:>er square mile ; that of Griquaiand "West was only"- 5 '4 9 per 
square mile, -while that of Walfisch Bay was merely 1*79 ; but the 
density of Griquaiand East being 20*10, that of Tembuland 43-77, 
and tiiat of Traiiskei 60*16, the density of the whole colony in 
1891 was brought up to 6 ’90, If Pondoland (46*53 per square 
mile) and, British Bechuanaland (1*41 per square mile) be taken 
into account, it in found that the density of the colony, as at 
present constituted, was 6*45 in 1891.^ Of'the 1,527,224 inhabit- 
ants within the limits of the eoiony in 1891, 376,987, or about a 
quarter, -^vere European or white (some 230,000 of Diitcli and 
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French descent; 130,000 of British descent) ; 13.907 were Kalay, 
50,388 Hottentot, 229,680 Fingo, 608,456 liailir or Beolmana, and 
247,806 mixed and other. In* 1900 it was roughly estimated that 
the colony, as then eonstitnted, contained about half a ^million 
w'liite jind a million and a lialf coloured inhahitants. The pro- 
fessional commercial, and industrial oceupationa employ a com- 
paratively .small propoi'tion of tlio p(iople. In 1.891, those of the 
white jjopulation engaged in such pursuits numbered respectively 
only 14, 253, 17,922, and 31,177, whereas 77,1.18 w^erc. engaged in 
doinestic einployinent, and 74,095 in agricultiiTal cinployrneiit, 
wliile 155,333 were dc'pemhmis, and the enipIojTii.ent of 7089 was 
indelinitc or imspechiecL The natives follow the domestic and 
agricultural pnrBuits almost exclusively. The registration of 
lijrtJis and deatlis did not become compulsory till 1895. The 


following table shows the numbers of ■the births, deaths, and 
marriages in tliat year, and in 1898 and 1899 : 




Births. 



Deatlis. 1 

j 



Year. 

arriages. 

Eiirojxeans. 

Others. 

Europeans, j Others. | 

1895 

1898 

1899 

7360 

8718 

8535 

14,763 

15,340 

15,214 

31,432 

37,864 

39,258 

1 

^ 6,660 ' 24,919 j 

6,036 ! 34,031 j 

6,758 ! 30,4-77 j 
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In. 1900, 8736 niarriages wann , soleixinizcd, the number of 
births was ^>2, 571; and the inimber of deaths 47,369. Among 
■the European population the ybrrth- rate is About 34 ‘44 per 
thousand, and the death-rate 15*73 tliDUsand. Tn the same 
Kcetioii of tile population there were, in 1891, 181,031 females to 
195,956^ males, Ac., 92 ’oS females to 100 males; in the total 
pt)X>ulixtion tlie proportion was 99*03 to 100. About one-fifth of 
The populfition xvas urban, the chief towns being Oa]}C Town, 
51.251 (including suburbs, S!h7J8)‘ Kmi}ierley428,7l8 ; Fort 
JilliKidiatli, 23,2<!6 ; Hrahainetown, 10,498; Beacan&tield, 10,478 ; 
Pitarl, 7668 ; King "WTIliam's Town, 7226 : East London, 6924 ; 
Urnaif Efinet, 5946; Worcester, 5404; and Uitenliage, 5331, 
From 1873 -8-1 only 23,337 persons availed tbemRcdves of the 
Government aid to immigimits fronr EnghTud io the Cape, and ! 
in l.8$6 this aid was stopped. Tlio total numbc'r of adult inimi- j 
by sea, hourever, rapidly and steadily increased from 11,559 
, lii 18fH to ;h8,669 ill 1S90, while during tho same period the 
tmmbcr of dcpm-turcs by sea only increased from 8415 to 17,695, 
and most of this im:u'ease took phice in the last year. But from 
,■■ 1896 onwards the uncertainty of thf3 political position caused a 
, falling off in tlie numbei* of immigrants, wdiilo the einigiatioii 
" i.iifprbs contiimcd to grow; thus in 1900 there were 29,848 
. .ipiult arnyalii by sea, as compared uitli 21,163 departirrcs. 

, JdmwMfation — Ccniml Govmimmt — Since 1893 the ministry 
nxidtu' tho .OinTvii Governor consists of a Colonial Becretary, a | 
, /ikeasiirer,, nti Atfeumey -General, a Gonimissionor of [Public Works, | 

y;Eac^ 

mendutr of either House' of Parliament, may .sit and speak in both, | 


but irmte only in that of which he is a member. The oilice of 
Secretary ibr Isbitive Aftairs lias been abolished, audits former 
duties have to be discharged by the Prime Minister or sixoli other 
iiiiiiigter as they may be assigned to by the Governor. The Prinic 
Alinister may take whichever of tlie 'iivij offices named above lie 
jirefers. But if (like Air Rhodes) he assumes none of them lie 
may draw no salary, liecause no holder of any office of profit other 
tlum tho five already named can be lawfully elected a member of 
Pa.rli anient. An unpaid prime minister may, horvever, sit and s].)eak 
in both Houses, but vote only in that of wldcii he is a incinher . vSome 
of the Cabinets formed since 1881 have eomjnised a "‘Biinister 
without portfolio ; but tho constitutional laws do not }>rovddo for, 
though they do not forbid, this. The Chief Justice is ex-ojjmo 
President of the Legislative Council (^Yhich has 24 members), 
with a casting^ vote. Election is now for only seven years. The 
40 electoral ^divisions, constituted in 1898, return 95 inenibers to 
the Legislative Assembly or Loiver House. Since 1882 the debates 
in each House may be conducted in either Dutch or English. 
The luemhers of this House, who are still elected for five years, 
choose a Speaker from their oum number. By Act Ho. 9 of 
1892 vote by ballot for both. Houses was Introduced, and 
by the same Act the misnber of electors vras restricted by various 
modifications in the rctpuisite qualificatiouB, with a view to 
preventing the white vote from being "^‘swamped’* by the 
black. The p^alue of property, the occupation of which qualiiicd 
for. electorship, wms raised from £25 to £75 ; an fdternative to the 
being in receipt of wages to the amount of £50 jxer annum, namely,, 
the being in receipt of £25 per annum with board and bxiging, 
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WHS abolislied ; and, iiirtlier, it was enacted that no one should in 
future be registered as an elector who could not sign his name and 
-icrite his address and occupation. The total number of registered 
electors in 1898-99 was 109,888. The qualifications for a member 
of the Lower House, being the same as those for an elector, iiuder- 
weiit the same modiiication as those for an elector ; those wdiieh 
must be possessed by a member of the Upper House remain as 
tliey werel Cumulati\U! voting is still allowed in tlie cdection of 
meuibers for t;he Upper House, but not in the election of iiiendxu’s 
for the Lower House. The members of both Houses are paid for 
their services during session. By Act Ho. t> of 1899 the provisions of 
tlic general, electoral law were temporarily set aside in tlie case 
of persons accused of ti'eason dining the Boer war. Such cases 
were dealt with l)y the Spe<3ial 'l-hibunals created for the purpose. 

Zrm'J (rooemme?/Z— The colony is now divided into 79 fiscal 
divisions. The local aifaii-s of each div-ision are deidt with by a. 
council elected every tliree years by the registered paiiianieiitary 
voters, and presided over by a civil eoinmissioner, who is usually 
also resident magistrate. Tlie laws relating to luiimcipalities, 
^N’hicli now number 97, were consolidated and amended in 1882 ; 
each mimicipality is governed by a eonucil (with a mayor at its 
head), a certain number of tlie niembej's of wliich are elected by 
the ratepayers eveiy year. In 1881 there were also constituted 
Village Management Boards of three 3neiiibers for the smaller 
villages and hamlets. These Boards ai’e elected annually by the 
Tegisterod parliamentai'y voters, and are now 82 in number. 

Justice and Crime : l^irapermii. — achninistration of jjistice 
is presided over by nine judges of the Supreme Court, who are 
divided into three" Coui'ts of three judges each. The first, called 
the Supreme Court, sits in Capie Town, and is presided over by the 
Chief Justice and two puisne judges ; the second, Iviiov'n as tlie 
Eastern District Court, sits at Graliamstown, and is presided 
over by a Judge President and two puisnes judges ; and tlie third, 
knov’ii as the High Court of Griqualaiid, sits at Kimberley, and 
is also j iresided over by a Judge President and two puisne judges. 
Pi'oiii 1879 to 1886 there was a five-judges Court of Appeal for tlie 
colon}?, hut in tlie latter year tins Court wa,s abolished, and its 
powers ^vere vested in the Supreme Court. From this, wlietlier 
sitting as a Court of Primary Iiistaaee or as a Court of Appeal (in 
which latter case there must not be less than three of the nine 
judges sitting), tliei’e is appeal oiily to the Privy Council. The 
judges of each of the three divisional Courts go on circuit. f;wiee a 
year, and sinc(3 1888 a speeial Court has lieen hold at Kiraberliy 
for trying cases rolating to illicit diamond buying (‘'LI). B.”j. 
This Court consists of two judges of the Siipreme Court and one 
other nieinber, liitherto the civil commissioner or the rcsideiit 
iriagistrate of Kjhiiberley. The Transkeian territories, whieli fall 
under tlie jurisdiction of the Eastern District Court, are suljjeet 
to a Hative Territoi'ics Penal Code, which came into force in 1887. 
Besides the usual magistrates in these tei-ritories, there are two 
chief magistrates, one for Griqualaiid East, and the other for 
Tiunbulaiid (ollicially ineluding Pondoland) and Transkei, At the 
end of 1898 the Cape Police Force comprised 08 ofllcers, 1922 
men, and 1572 horses ; the municipal and ordinary Police Foi’ce, j 
1401 men ; and the Gaol Estiddishment, 689 men. There w-ere 
1283 persons convicted before the special Justices of the Peace 
Courts in 1899 ; 52,904 before Afagistrates’ Courts, and 804 liefore 
the Superior Courts : at the end of the year there were 3348 males 
and 352 females in gaol. In the colony proper, in 1898, 1410 
persona received indoor relief, and an average of 638 monthly 
received outdoor reliek 

iiJei7gfo?i.~---The following table classifies the inhabitaiits in 1891, 
according to religion : — 


Denomination. 

Whites. 

All ILtces. 

Per- 

centage. 

• Protestants— : ' ■ 

Dutch Eeformed Church . 

228.627 

306,320 

20-06 

Others . . 

128,333 

' 425,727; 

27*87 

Total . . . . 

356,960 

732,047 

47*93 

Roiiian Oatholics 

14,853 

17,276 

. 1-13 

Mahomineclans , 

31 

15,099 

. -99 ■ 

Jews . ■ . 

3,007 

3,009 

•20 

‘Vai'ioiis, including Un- 
kiiown and Unspecified . : 

1,606 

i 5,970 

■39 

No Religion ” . 

530 

1 753,824 

49*36 

Grand Total . . 

370,987 

I 1,. 527, 224 

100*00 






Edumiiou. — The University of the Cape of Good Hope, modelled 
on that of London, -was granted a royal charter in 1877, and is 
governed by a chancellor, a vice-ohaiicellor (wlio is ehainiiaii of 
the University Council), and a council of 33 moiiibers, of ■whom 15 
are elected hj the ITnivei'sity Convention, 15 nomi.nated by the 
Cape Goveriimeiit, and 3 nominated liy the Governoi’ to represent 
Katal — these last under a recent Act granting repre-seiitation on 
the council to any other South Aliican colony or state that agreed 
to give a grant to the Unii'c i si ty funds. The exaniinations are 
open to candidates irrespective of where they have studied, Init 
under tlie Higher Education Act grants ai-e paid to seven colleges 
that specia.Hy devote themselves to ]ii-eparing students for the 
graduatioji courses. These, at •which ilujre ’wel'^^ 658 students in 
1898-99, are the Soutli Aliican College at- Ca]K.i Town, the Yictoria 
College at Stellenbosch, tlie Diocesan College at Ilondclmseh, St 
Andrew’s College iit Graharostown, Gill ColbM.!:e at Somei'set East, 
the School ol Mi:ne.s at Kimberley, and tlie Huguenot Ltidies’ Col- 
lege at Wellington. Several denominaUonal colleges, reciivii-ig no 
Goverumeiit aid, do the same W’ork in a greater or less degree, the 
best kiioW'B being St Aidan’s (Komati Catliolic) College and Kings- 
wood ( Wesleyan) College, both at Grahamstowii. Gi’aatf Keiiiet 
College, Dale College, King William’s Towm, and tlie Grey Institute, 
Port Elizabeth, occupy 'the place of high scliools under 'the Educa- 
tion Department. The Tlieological Seminary at Stellenhosch pre- 
pares theological students for the ministry of the Dutch Church, 
and is not connected with University work — bo long a.s the Univer- 
sity does not grant degrees in Divinity. Primary education is 
iiiider the Education Department, controlled by a Superintendent- 
Generid of Education. The schools under the Education Depart- 
]iient are classified into mideuomiiiational pulilio .schools of three 
classes — ^mission schools, poor schools, district boarding-schools, 
private farm schools, evening schools, and aborigines’ schools. 
In addition to tliese there are 3 art schools, 8 industrial schools 
for whites, 9 for aborigines, 5 traiiiing schools for whites, 11 for 
a].)orighie.s. Glasses for adult teachers in dra'wing, needlework, 
and woodwork are held chiclly in Ca jie Town. In Septmnher 
1899, just before the ■u^ar broke out, there were in opei-ation 2674 
.sifiiools connected with the Edueatioji Department, taught by 
4505 adult teachers, and having on their rolls 147,424 children, 
“witli an av(3rage attendance of 114,842. The total Govcviiiaent 
expenditnro on edu cation in 189 9 - 1 900 was £272, 21 4 . Tli e .s tandard 
of ediicatioii is rapfidlyiiiiproviiig, biit educatii)!! i.s not eompulsory. 
and it must be remembered lhat among the European population 
28 '8 2 per oeirt. of the males and 28 '02 per cent, of the fomales 
could neither read nor write in 1891. 

Fma')iee.~-~'T\ie following table shows the revenue (iueludiiig 
loans) and expeiiditure (mcluding that under Loan Acts) of the 
colony in various financial years, from ISSO to 1900 : — 


Year ending 
30th June. 

Revenue. 

Total. j Leaius. 

) 

■ 

Expendi- 

ture. 

1880 . 

• £3,i)ob, bOJ. 

£3,742.665 

1885 . 

£3.814,947 

£496,795 

4,211,832 

1890 . ■ . 

5,571,907 

1,141,857 

5,327,496 

1897 . 

7,389,966 

»«« 

6,360,404 

^ 1898 . . 

7,327,975 

6/5,750 

8.613,659 

1899 . 

8,781.212 

2,317,434 

8'l90a24 

1900 . 

6,565,752 

128,376 

7,773,230 


The principal items in the. revenue and expenditiire for 1900 
w^ere as follow's : — - 


llevenue, , , 

Customs , * , £1, 879, 4.08 

Stamps and licenses 328,789 
Postage - • 302,091 

Railways . . 2,864,880 

Telegi’aplis . 164,001 


'Public debt . , £1. 

Railways . . 2, 

Defence . . . 

Police and gaols . 

Civil establislmient . 

Science and education 

Crown lands, forests, 
irrigation, liar- 
hours, &c. 

Post office and tele- 
graphs . 

Hative affairs . 


415.685 

017,424 

223,429 

564,395 

191,347 

278,071 


244,554 

495,498 

285,330 


The general description in the ninth edition of the relative 
strengt'jis of the vari«3iis Protestant bodies still holds good. The 
Aiethodists have a larger number of coloured people iu their 
denomination than any other sect, but not a larger proportion. 


The estimated expenditure (under votes) for 1900-1 was put 
down at £6,888,352. The colony had a public debt of £31,097,825 
on 31st December 1900, ineluding £3,483,878 raised for corporate 
l)odies, harbour boards, but guaiunteed in tlio general revenue. 
Heariy the whole of the loans have been spent in public works — 
eigliteen millions and a half sterling on raibvays alone. Tlie total 
value of asse.ssed. property in the eoloiiy, excluding the Transkeian 
Tenitorifts, in 1900 was returned at £54,591,746, excluding Govern- 
nieut property. Tiie total revenue of the Divisional Ooimcils in 
' 1900 was £187, 493, and expenditiu'e £168, 901. The total 'Municipal 
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revenue iii 1900 was £942,317, and expeudittiro £922,992. The 
total debt of the Divisional Councils, 3 lst_^ December 1900, was 
£30, 440, and of the Municipalities £2,396,105, 

Df/c??re.~--The, whole of the Cape peninsula is fortilied against 
foreign attack by a series of forts and batteries; here is situated 
the impoi£ant naval station of Siinon’s Bay, which is to he greatly 
improved, new docks to coat three millions sterling having been 
already authorised. A contingent of tlie Imperial army is specially 
I'eserved for the defence of the peninsula, and the Imperial mili- 
tary experiditure in 1898 was £306,308 ; the naval expenditure 
amounted to about £200,000. 'Further, on the Cape and West 
AhicaFi station generally, a squadron of 13 ships is maintained. 
In 1S78 a. law wmh passed whereby every able-bodied man bi^wcen 
the age of 18 and 50 years is liable to he called upon for military 
servic-e, hut the. only purely colonial force regularly maintained 
fotlicr tliau some btalics of volunteers, numlieriiig 6953 in 1898) is 
tliat known as the C.M.Ii.—0ape Mounted Eifles. Tlii.s coi'ps 
numbers aljout 1000 oilieei's and men, whose ordinary duties are to 
preserve order in Transkei The Cai)e Police may be called upon 
lor defence purposes in case of emergency. The colonial expendi- 
ture on dafeiiee in 1899-1900 rvas £228,429, 

Mmemh mul Jlfmwn/.— A geological suiwey of the colony W' as 
coiniaenced in 1896. Meamvhile great strides have been already 
■inade in devetopiiig the mineral resources of the colony. .Diamonds 
have become by far tlie most valuable of all the products of the 
industry. The importance of the mines around Kimberley rose by 
leaps and l) 0 ui}ds after their discovery about 1870, and how^ the 
output has increased and continues to be maiiitained will be seen 
from the hgures given belorv under exports. Coal-mining is 
anotlier industry that has greatly developed, chiefly owing to the 
eneonragement that has l)een given to it by the extensive use of 
Cape coal on the Govermnent raihvays. The total yield of the 
3uines, •which are mostly situated in the Stormbergen, was 198,451 
tons in 1900. The deinand for copper has given a big impetus to 
the mines in Kamaquaiand, the output from which was returned 
at 42, 678 tons in 1900. 

arc no recent statistics as to the area under 
cultivation, but of the 177,376,660 acres eosnprising the total area 
of the colony as at present constituted, 129,065,925 acres had been 
allotted Ijy the emi of 1900, -wliile 48,695,897 acres 'were still nn- 
ilisposed of. Tin;; area under forests tlirougho\:it the (solony is over 
537 sipiare miles (343,680 atnes) ; tlicy yield large quantities of 
vahiable timher, and are under the control of the Department 
<if Agriculture, 'svhich was instituted in 1887- and for which a 
speidul ministry has Ijcen created. Tliis t|c]>artinent has dorm 
{uucli gftod, vvork since its iiiBtitution, (wjiceially hy introducing 
Freuicli-Amerioau resistant stocks into the vineyards, which hud 
suUercd very severely from the ravages of tlm phylloxAUa, by 
improving the brcf'd of liorses, by establishing an auimal bacterio- 
lugi<*al hiJjorutory, and l)y practically stamping out the rinderpest. 
In the old colony and native territories there were produced in the 
year eliding; 3lst May 1899^ — of wheat, 2,220,747 bushels ; oats, 
1,810,611 bushels: ikirley, 830,730 bushels ; mealies, 2,857.809 
bushels ; Kaliir com, 2,000,000 bushels ; I’je, 304,491 bushels and 
oat - hay, 14,547,044 bundles of about 5| lb. There were 
83,000,000 vine-stocks, yielding 4,824,432 gallons of wine, and 
1,107,344 gallons of brandy. There w^ere also fruit trees (peach, 
apricot, apple, pear, plum, tig, oiAiigo, lemon, taid niiartje) to the 
number, in 1898, of 4,195,624. The chief pastoral products 
were - W'ool, 3.5,179,900 K> ; moliaiiv 6,707,379 !1> ; ostrich 
feathers, 27 8, 167 lb : and butter, 2, 879, 000 !!>. There %vere 
1,077,044 head of cuttle, 387,824 horses, 90,379 mules and a.sses, 
1 2, (>39,092 sheep, y'l 572, 793 Angora and other goats, 245,947 ]dgs, 
and 260,672 o.strichos. l^xeept in the ease of ostriches, these 
iigiires are all much lower than those returned in 1891 for the 
colony iiB then constituted, and in particular the number oi’ cattle, 
fuving (.0 the j-avages of rinderpest in 189G, is le.ss than one-half 
that returned in tlie fornn.o‘ year. Farms in tillage^ are eompara- 
tively Biuall, but those devoted to the muring^ of sheep are very 
large, ra,ngiijg from 3000 acres to 15,000 acres and more, .For the 
most part the graziers own the farms they occupy. Perhaps here 
may be best introduced a reference to the ,igaduiirexterniinatioii of 
the big game. The larger ‘ ‘ wild aninuils, with tho exception of the 
elephant and the Ca]>e tiger (leopard), are pj’actically extinct in tlie 
old colony. Buck.s (antelopes), however, of all sorts, and smaller 
game, including many varieties of birds, are now protected !>}■ 
laws establishing close seasons. 

AAgrfrs.— These are under the Department of Agrieultiirc, 
\^diieh ha« done much to develop them, For several years a 
government expert has been employed in exploring the hsliing- 
grouuck, and examining the habits of the tiali, -their proliahle 
quantityj,&c., all rouiid the coast. The result seems to show^ that 
the Hshmg.groimds cmld furnish an almndaut supply to trawiers. 
ojaliupu mid trout have been introduced into the rivers with very 

mine;-, industrial establishments iiro- 
duemg goods to the value of £100 and up\vartls emploj^ed altogether, 


ill 1891, 17,062 persons, producing manufactures, Ac., valued at 
£3,560,004. Food, drinks, and stimulants provided the largest 
item, with 3931 persons, and goods to the value of over two millions 
sterling; after tliis came, in value, animal matter, yeiiicdes and 
harness, dress, buildings, printing books and stationery, and 
vegetable matter, on each of which, except the last, over 1000 
persons w’ere cn> ployed. Ho other industry produced goods to 'the 
value of over £100,000, or employed over 1000 persons. 

Comnierce , — After making every allowance for the natural growtli 
of tlie colony, it will be seen ft’oin the following table, giving the 
total val lies' (ineiudiug specie) of the imports and exporte in -cunoiis 
years since 1885, tliat, up to the breaking out of the Boer war, 
the trade of Cape Colony underwent a great dei'clopmeiu during 
tlie later years of the 19th eentury. 
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In 1900 the specie imported wna valued at £2,516,525, and the 
gross duty received on ail imports amounted to £2, 309, 769. Ajiart 
fro.ru specie, the principal items in tlie list of imports in 1900 were tex- 
tile fabrica. dress, Ac. , £4,301,331, and food, drinks, &e.. , £5,584,600. 
Tlie principal items in the exports wva-e iw gold, £336,795 
(this, though not included in the imports, is iirst impo,rted from 
tlie Transvaal, hence, largely, the big fall in the value of tlio 
exports in 1900) : diamonds, £3,433,882; wool, £837,809; ostricli 
feathers, £876,801 ; hair (Angora), £489,905 ; copiper ore, £498,552 ; 
and hides and skins, £346,800. During the pi*eceding years of tlie 
decade, the io-west export of diamonds wms £3,01S,5?8'(1S94), and 
the highest £4,775,016 (1895). The total value (partly e.stimated) 
of the diamond export from 1867 to 1900 was £95,447,390. Tlie 
follmviiig table (specie excluded) sliows the distrihution of trade i n. 
1S85 and 1900. It will be seen that, in the imports, but not in 
the exports, the foreign trade has grown more proportiouatelT tlian 
tlie British 
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Of theimportB in 1000, £1,772,580 were from the United Btates, 
and £551,101 from Germany, 

^hvpping mid Mmngatiori-~~IIa^r^^^ — Since 1860 wan*k iiaa l.)een 
oonstaiitly going on at the Ga])e Town breakwater and dock.s. 
When tlie ^vorlcs, at present being proceeded with, are coixipieted, 
there will be an area of about 94 acres so entirely enclosed as to l.)e, 
safe fr(>m every -ivind. Up to 1901 about £a,'OOQ,000 bad been 
spent. At Port .Elizabeth, on the w'est sliore of Algoa Bay, only 
jetties have as yet heeii provided, at wdilch cargoes are landed by 
lighters from vessels lying at anchor in thtrxoadstead, though i:>y 
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far the largest amount of landing of goods is done here. At East 
London, at the mouth of the Bulialo liver, works have l>e(‘n in 
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progress for iiiany years, witli a view to doing awa}^ witli the lta.r 
at tile river mouth, and at present vessels drtnving about 20 feet oi 
water can discharge caigo at the wharves in t:he river. At Mossel 
I'lay the arrangements tor landing passengers and goods are the 
same as at Port Elizabeth, only oii a much smaller scale ; but rail- 
way conmuiuication, •which this part is now for the first time to enjoy, 
will })robabiy lead to a consideral:)le development of the harbour 
works. At Port Alfred, at the Kowie mouth, a sum of over three- 
quarters of a million sterling lias been expended, but the average 
depth of water ou the liar is now only aliout half wliat it was 
liefore the works i.vere eommeneed, and they have in consequence 
lieen pi*actically aliandoiied. Between Cape iVnvn and East London 
inclusive, there are sixteen lighthouses. The registered shipjiing 
is still comparatively small, aiuountiiig in 1900 to only 37 vessels 
of 9930 tons, of which 31 of 5483 tons ^Yere steamers. The tonnage 
of the shipjiing engaged in the foreign and coasting trades has, 
however, grown consideralily, as will be seen from tlie tables at 
the foot of tVie previous page. Of tiie foreign entrances in 1900, 
484 of 1,544,084 tons were British; of tlie clearances, 856 of 
2,538,463 tons. 

Intcrmtl Cimimunimliom — Ilaihvays^ dtr.— In 1875 tlie only 
railway ran from Cajie Town to Wellington, a distanee of 4o 
miles, wiiile jiarliaineiitary sanction had just been given, and 
money voted, for starting wliat have since develojied into tliree 
systems: the Western, the Midland, and the Eastern, tlie main 
lines of -which proceed from the three principal sea, ports — Gape 
Town, Port Elizabeth, and East London, towards Kimberley and the 
north. The Western System, starts irom Cape To-wii, and rims by 
Ivimherley to Yryburg and Mafeking, from which it is continued 
by the Ehodesian railway to Bulawayo. The total length of the 
main line is over 1360 miles. Branches run from Cape Town or its 
immediate neighlioiirhood to vSimoii’s Town (22 mileB), to Caledon 
(67 miles), and to Pickenier’s Kloof by Malmesbury (126 miles). 
Iri’oiu Worcester a line constructed by a private company, with. 
(Government .subsidy, runs l)y Swellendam to itiversdale (147 miles). 
Tlie MMland System starts from Port Elizabeth, and tlie main 
line runs by Cradoek and K'aanwpoort, to iNorvars Pont on tlie 
Oi'auge rivei*, from wl licli it is contiuued tliroiigli the Orange Kiver 
Colony and the Transvaal by Blfiemfonteiii to Johaiineshurg and 
Pretoria. The total leugtli of tlie main line is over 740 miles. 
Ifroin Port Elizabeth a second line (186 miles) runs liy Uitenliage 
and Graair Eeinet, rejoining the main line at Eosmcjad, Irom 
wliich a junction line (83 miles) runs eastwards, connecting with 
1:)ie easteni system at Stormlterg, If rorn iN'aauwjioorfc anotlier junc- 
tion line (al)oiit 70 miles) runs nortli-west, connecting tlie Midland 
with th.e Western system at I)e Aar. A short hranch runs Itoio. 
Alicedale to Crahamstown, from which a line (43 nules), owned by 
a jrrivate company, runs soutli-east to Port Allred at the mouth of 
the Kowie. The Eastern System, starts Irom East Ijondon, and tlie 
main line ran at first to Aliwal E'orth on the Orange river, a dis- 
tance of 280 miles. After the Midland system was completed to 
Joliannesburg, however, a eoimeeting lino ivas built from Albert 
Jiinctioii, near Burgh evsdorp, by Betliiilie on the Orange river to 
Springfoiitein, in wliat was then tlie Orange Free State. The 
distance from East London to Spiingfontein is 313 miles. A short 
hranch from Blanoy runs to King ‘Will ianfs Town, ami a liglit i-aiL 
way of the standard gauge lias been opened from Qneeiisixrvvn to 
I'arkastad (31 miles). A private railway iiins eastwards from 
Steilvstroom to the Indwe eoaLmines (66 miles). Ei'om Cookhouse, 
on the easteni lirtinch of the Midland system, a line is in process 
of construction ly a piivatc comjian^^ subsidized hj Covernineiit, 
westwards to Somerset East and eastwards to King William’s Town ; 
while from Kli])j)hiat, ou the western branch of the same .system, 
a line is being constructed under similar conditions to Oudtshoo.ni 
and Mossel Bay. It is generally believed that when the gajis in 
this chain of railways are filled uj), they will form the niaiii rail- 
way route from Cape Town to Natal, The standard gauge of tlie 
railway.s in Soutli Africa is 3 feet 6 inches, the cxcejitions being 
the Beira railway, the private railway nmning from .Fort Nollotii 
on the west coast to the O’Okiep copjier mines (92 miles), and the 
light two-foot-gaugc railway under conBtruetion, as an exjici'inient, 
from Port Elizabetlx to Avorituur. At the end of 1900, ilic length 
of Covernraent railways in actual use was 2089, while 670 miles of 
line were under constmetion. There were also 4.00 miles of private 
railways, Tlie capital expended on Covernment railways to the end 
of 1 906 was £21,842,216, showing a cost per mile of £10,456. The 
gross earnings in 1900 were £3, 520, 537, and the expenses, £2, 198,205 ; 
the number of passengers conveyed was 13,640,414, and the ton- 
nage of goods, 1,370,248 (of 2000 it>). Electric traiinvays run^ in 
Capo Town and suburbs, Xfort Elizabeth, East London, and Kim- 
lierley, but in the case of the last-ineutioned town horse and mule 
trams are still more general. In the old colony there are over 
8000 miles of roads. 

Posts a7id Teleyraphs, — The number of po.st-ollkes at the end of 
1898 was 942 ; tiie revenue in 1900 amounted to £342,431, and the 
expenditure to £346,979. The total number of letters despatched 
to England from the general post-ollice, Cape Town, in 1900 was 


49,358,840 (nearly double the nonnal iiuniber), aud of newspapers 
and book packets, 1,797,540. Almost every village in South Africa 
is connected vdth the outer world by telegraph, and at the end of 
1900 there were 7467 miles of line (22,597 miles of wire), with 494 
olhees, besides 1723 iiiiles ol’ telephone wire. The number of tele- 
grapliic messages sent in 1900 was 3,562,039. The telegraplus were 
eoiistriicted at the expense of the Government, 7^81 miles of limi 
liaving been taken over from a eomjiany in 1873. The revenue in 
1900 was £202,454 (exxdusive of £244,766, tlie value of (.loYenuneiit 
niesaages), and tlie cxjiciiditure, £205,986. 

JJanhs . — The following talde gives statistics of the banks umier 
trust lav's : — 
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Biitish, the following old Dutch measures are still used hi 

Mccwwre: Leaguer ~ about 128 imperial gallons ; half aimi — 15-| 
imperial gallons ; anker = 7^ imperial gallons. Oapacity : Aluid=3 
bushels. Tiie general sui’face measure is the old Amstei'dain Morgen, 
reckoned equal to 2 *11 654 acres ; 1000 Cape lineal feet are equal to 
1033 British imperial feet. 

Authoiiitj.es. — O fficial publicari.oiis----67g^e of Good Plope Staiis- 
ikal Ilegister, Anmiai. Gape Toivn .^ — EesnUs of Cimms of Gie 
Golonry of the Ckipe of Good Mope, 1891. Eeport of Director, Caj>e 
Town, 1892. — Illnsi/i'ated Ofjkial Mandhook: History, Ikodudimts, 
and IlesQwrces of the (Jape of Goml Mope evml Semih Afrmi, By 0 . 
NobIjE. London and Cajie Town, 1893 . — MepoHs of tlie various 
Government Departments. Amiual. Cape Town. — Non-official 
j)ublications — AuiiEiri’. JEJfrique du Sud. Paris, 1 tS 99. — Beow.n . 
(rudde to Soif.th Africa, London, 1899 . — Bhyce. Mnpressions of 
South Africa, 3rd edition. London, 1899 . — Bkyiieis. The Vk- 
toriun Era m South Africa. Loud on, 1 89 7 . ---F K i : i! v M a x - In ? pe? • ia I 
Africa. V‘oL III. British Soiitli Africa. London, 1S9S. — I>r 
FnrrsCH. Die Emgetjormim Sild ~ AfrikuA ciiivotjrrfphiHch vud 
emaiomiscfi. heschriohen. 4. Breslau, 1872 . — Gkesv/kll. Our 
Soidh Africmi Empire. 2 vols. London, 1885. — Hol'IAVay. 
“ Bibliography c»f Books relating to South Africa.” In Trans- 
acMons of the South African. lEilosoptmad Soculy. '\'ol- .X., ])t. 2. 
Oajie Town, 1S9S.- — Dr E. Hoi.n.i:i. Seeen Years m South Africa. 
London, 1881. — Sir H’atuiy Jo.13KSTON. IHMory of the Cotomsu- 
iion of Africa fry Adden Ikices. Cambridge, 1899 . — Keake. Africa. 
'V’oL II,, South Africa. London, 1895, — Count 0. Kihsicy. The 
Itiplomatisf s Haradbook for Africa. London, 1898 .— Liycxs. Mis- 
torical Geographyof tke lhdtddi^C^^^^^^ Yol. IV. Oxford, 1899. — 

Mackenzie. Austral Africa : Losing it or Bfuli/ng it. 2 vols. 
London, 1887 . — Nicholson. Fifhy Years in South xij'rim. Lon- 
don, 1898. ■ — OiiTiuiz. Gmrmddom Tntermilionales Covccrmini 
MAfrique. Brussels, 1S98 . — Reijneiit. Ekimonds and Gold in 
South Afrim. 8. London, 1898 . — Theal. South Afric(y. dth 
edition. London, 1899 . — IYallaoe. Famimig Industries of Cape 
Colony. 8. London, 1896 .— WTlmot. The Story of (he ILpan- 
sitni of South Africa. 2iid edition, London, 1897 . — Mook of South 
Africmi Industries. Cape Town, 1892 , — History of our omn Times 
in South Africa. 2 vols. London. 1898. — VVonspm.Ln The 
Story of South Africa, London, 1898. — YuiTNUHirsiiANH. Souih 
Africa of To-day. Loudon, 1898, (n. iviriV.) 

, Eecent Histoey, 

The year 1870 marks the dawn of a new era in South 
Africa. From that date the development of modern 
South Africa may be said to have fairly started, and in 
sjjiite of coinphcations, arising from time to time, 

the jirogress of Caj>e Colony down to the oiitljrcak of the 
Transvaal %var of 1899 was steadily forward. The dis- 
covery of diamonds on the Orange river ia 18G7, followed 
immediately afterwards by the discovery of diamonds on 
the Vaal river, led to the rapid occupation and develoji- 
inent of a tract of country which had hitherto been but 
sparsely inhabited. In 1870 Dutoitspan and Bultfontein 
diamond mines were discovered, and in 1871 the still 
richer mines of Kiinterley and De Beers. These four 
great deposits of mineral %vea]th are still richly jiro- 
ductive, and although not technically within the confines 
of Cape Colony till I 88 O 5 to-day they constitute the 
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greatest industrial asset 'wliicli the colony possesses. At 
the time of the hegmning of the diamond industry, both 
Cape Colony and the Boer Republics, as well as all the 
rest of the Goloixies of South Africa, were in a Tery de- 
pressed couditioii. Ostrich-farming was in its infancy, 
and agriculture but little developed. The Boers, except 
ill tlie immediate vicinity of Cape Town, were a primitive 
people. Their wants ivere few, tliey lacked enterprise, 
and the trade of the colony ivas restricted. Even the 
colonisfc^s at that time were far from rich. The 
diamond industry therefore oflered considerable attrac- 
tions, especially to colonists of British origin. It was 
also the means at length of demonstrating the fact that 
South Africa, liarren and poor on the surface, was rich 
below the surface. It takas ten acres of Karroo to feed 
a sheep, but it was now seen that a few square yards of 
diamondiferous blue groiind would feed a dozen families. 
By the end of 1871 a large population had already 
gathered at the diamond fields, and immigration con- 
tmiied steadily, bringing new-comers to the rich fields. 
Among those who emigrated to South Africa at that time 
xvas Mr Cecil Rhodes. 

So far back in tbo history of the colony as 1858, the 
then Governor, Sir George Grey, had prepared for the 
home authorities a scheme for the federation of the 
various colonies and states of South x4.fnca, but this 
propo.sitioii was not entertained at the time. In 1875, 
Lord Garnarvon, who was Secretary of State for the 
C 'Oloiiies, and who had been successful in aiding to bring 
about the federation of Canada, turned his attention to 
a .similar scheme for the confederation of South Africa. 
The nmv Parliaiiieiit at Cape Town, which had received 
its privileges of self-government in 1872, appears to have 
resented the despatch in, wbicli he propoiiiided Ms sugges- 
tions, [iiid passed a resolution stating that any scheme in 
favour of confederation must in their opinion originate 
within South Africa iteelf. James Anthony Fronde, the 
distinguished historian, was sent out by Lord Carnarvon to 
further his policy in South Africa. As a diplomatist and 
a representative of the British Government, the general 
opinion ill South Africa was that Fronde was not a 
success, and he entirely failed to induce the colonists 
to adopt Lord Carnar voids views. In 1876, Fingoland, 
the Idutywa reserve, and Koinan's-laiid, tracts of country 
on the Kaffir frontier, "were annexed to Gape Colony, on 
the understanding that the Cape Gavernmeiit should pro- 
vide for their government. Lord Carnarvon, still bent on 
confederation, now appointed Sir Bartle Frere Governor 
of Cape Colony and High Gonmiissioner of South Africa, k 

Frere had no sooner taken office as High Commissioner, 
than he found himself confronted with serious native 
troubles in Zululand and on the Kaffir frontier of Cape 
Colony. In 1877 there occurred an outbreak on tlie 
l>art of tho Galekas and the Gaikas. A considerable 
force of Imperial and Colonial troops was employed to 
put down tills rising, and tlie %var was subsequently 
known as the Ninth Kaffir war. This war was the last 
of a long series which tlie colonists waged on the eastern 
frontier ever since the colony came into existence. At 
its conclusion tho Transkei, the territory of the Oaleka 
tribe, under Ivrdi, was annexed by tho British. In the 
uheaatime Lord Garnarvon had resigned his position in 
tho British Cabinet, and the scheme for confederation 
which he had been pushing forward was abandoned. As 
■'a matter of fact, at that time Cape Colony was too fully 
occupied with native troubles to take into consideration 
very seriously so great a question as couMeratioa. A 
wave of ■ feeling spread amongst the different Kaffir tribes 
' /ou; the ^colonial frontier, and after the Gaika-Galeka war 
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Moirosi, whose cattle-raiding had for some time past caused 
considerable trouble. His stronghold was taken after very 
severe fighting by a colonial force, but, their defeat not- 
withstanding, the -Basutos remained in a restless and 
aggressive condition for several years. In 1880 the 
eofonial authorities endeavoured to extend to Basutolarid 
the Peace Preservation Act of 1878, under which a 
general disarmament of the Basutos ^was attempted. 
Further fighting followu^d on this proclamation, which 
was by no means successful, and although peace %vas 
declared in the country in 1883, tlie colcnial authorities 
were very glad in 1884- to be relieved of the adiniais- 
tration of a country wliich had already cost them 
£3,000,000. The Im[>erial Government then took over 
Basutoland as a Crown colony, on the understanding that 
Gape Colony should contribute for administrative pur- 
poses £18,000 annually. In 1880, Sir Bartle Frere, 
who by his energetic and statesmanlike attitude on the 
relations with the native states, as w^ell as on all other 
questions, had w^on the esteem and regard of loyal Soiitli 
African colonists, wais recalled by Lord Kimberley, tlie 
Liberal Secretary of State for the Colonies, and was 
succeeded by Sir Hercules 'Robinson. Griqualand West, 
which included the diamond fields, was now incorporated 
as a portion of Capa Colony. 

The Boer 'war of 1881, with its disastrous temiination, 
naturally reacted throughout South Africa ; and as one of 
the most important results, in tlie year 1882 the first 
Afrikander Bond Congress 'was held at G raafi- Reinet. 
The organization of the Bond developed into one eni- 
bracing the Transvaal, tlie Orange Free State, and Cape 
Colony. Each country had a provincial committee witli 
district committees, and branches were distributed through- 
out the whole of South Africa, At a later date the 'Bond, 
ill the Gape Colony dissociated itself from its Republican 
branche.s. The general lines of policy which this organiza- 
tion endeavoured to promote may best be gathered from 
De Fat/i'iot^ a paper published in the colorw, and an 
avowed supporter of the organization. The following ex- 
tracts from articles published in 1882 will illustrate, 
better than anything else, the ambition entertained by 
some of the promoters of this remarkable organization. 

‘f The Afrikander Bond Jias for its object the establislnnent of a 
South Atricaii Rationality by sx>readiDg a true love for what i,-:^ 
really our fatherland. No better time could be found for estatdish- 
ing the Bond than the present, when the ooriscionsiiess of nation- 
alfty has bean tlioroiighly aroused by the Transvaal war.’’ . . . 
'‘The British Govermnent keep on talking about a confederation 
under the British flag, but that will never be hrouglit about. They 
can be quite certain of that. There is just one obstacle in the way of 
confederation, and tliat is the British flag. Let thorn remove that, 
and ill less than a year the confederation would be established, 
under the Free Afrikander flag. ” “ After a time the English will 
realize that the advice given them by Fronde was tlie best— they 
must just iiave Simonts Bay as a naval and military station on the 
way to India, and give over all the rest of South Africa to the- 
Afrikanders.” . . . “ Our principal 'weapon in the social war must 
be the destruction of English, trade by our establishing trading 
companies for ourselves.” . ... is the duty of each true 
Afrikander not to spend anything with the English that he caih 
avoid.” : ■ ■ ■ 

Fe Patriot afterwards became imperialist, but Om Land^ 
another Bond organ, continued in much the same strain. 

^ In addition to having its press organs, the Bond from 
time to time published official utterances less frank in 
their tone than the statements of its press. Borne of the 
Articles of the Bond’s original manifesto are entirely 
praiseworthy, e.g,^ those referring to the administration of 
justice, the honour of the people, drc. ,* such clauses as 
these, hewever, were meaningless in view of the en- 
lightened goYernment wffiich obtained in Cape Colony, 
and for the true inwardness ” of this dociiinent it is 
necessary to note Article 3, which distinctly speaks of 
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the proiiiotion of South Africa’s independence {2klf~ 
' If the 3:jond aroused disloyalty and inis- 
takeii aspirations in one section of the Cape inhabitants, 
it is equally certain that it caused a great wave of loyal 
and patriotic euthusiasm to |>ass throng] i another and 
more enlightened section. A paniphlet ‘written in 1885 
for an, association called the Itnqjire League by M’r 
Charles Leonard, who afterwards consistently championed, 
the cause of civil equality and impa,rtiai justice in Boutii 
Africa, maintained as follows : — 


‘‘(1) Tiiat tho ostabliidnneiit of tlio English. Government liere 
wiis I'enelieial to all classes ; and (2) tiiat tlie ‘withdrawal of tliat 


Govcniinent would be disastrous to (rveiy one liaviiig vested in- 
te.j’ests in the colony. . . . England ncvrer can, never will, give up 


tills colon}', and we colonists will never give up England. 

Lot us, tho inhabitants of tiie Cape Colon}*, be swift; to recognize 
that we are one people, cast together tinder a glorious Hag of lilierty, 
•witli lieads clear enough to appreciate the freedoni tvo enjoy, and 
hearts rosohito to inaiiitaiii our true privileges ; let us desist Iroiu 
reproaelilng and insulting one another, and, rejoicing that we 
have this goodly land as a common lieritage, remember that 
by united, action only can rre realize its grand possil,viHties, We 
belong both of ns to a hoine-lovirig stock, and tire peace and 
prosperit}^ of every home, in the laud is at stake. Oji our action 
now depends the question whether our cliildren shall curse oi’ bless 
us; whether we shall live in their memoiy as promoters of civil 
strife, with all its miserable eonseqiiences, or as joint arcliitects of 
a liappy, yrrosperous, and united state. Each ol’us looks back to a 
nolde past. IJnited, va- may ensure to our deseeudants a not 
un\vortliy future. Disunited, we can hope for nothing Imt stagna- 
tion, miserv, and ruin. Is this a light tiling ? *’ 


it is probable that many Englishmen reading Mr 
Leonard’s manifesto at the time regarded it as unduly 
iilarming, but subsequent events pr(,)V8d the soundness of 
the views it expressed. The fact is that, from 1881. 
onwards, two great rival ideas came into being, eacli 
strongly opposed to the other. One was that of Im- 
perialism — full civil rights for eveiy civilized juaii, 
whatever Ids race miglit be, under the su])reinacy and 
prot{3ction of Great Britain. TTie otlier 'was nominally 
republican, but in fact exclusively oligarcliical and Dutch. 
The policy of the extremists of tliis last party Avas summed 
up in the a:ppeai wdncli President Kruger made to the 
Free State in February 1881, when he bade tliem “'Come 
and help ns. God is with us. It is His Avill to unite ‘us 
as a pe()]3le ” — to make a united South Africa free from 
British authority.” The two actual founders of the 

Bond party Avere 'Mr Borclcenliagen, a Gernnui avIio aaxis 
residing in Bloemfontein, and i^.lr lleitz, afterAAxirds 8ta,te 
Secretary of the Transvaal. Two interviews have been 
.recorded wlucli show^ the true aims of these tnm pro- 
moters of the Bond at the outset. One occurred 

betAA^een Mr Borckenhagen and Mr Rhodes, the other 
betAA^een Mir Beltz and Mr T. Schreiner, Avhose brother 
became, at a later date, Prime Minister of Cape 
Colony, 1)1 the first interAdew' Mir Boiaikenliagen 
remarked to Mr Rhodes: “We Avant a united Africa,” 
;and Mr RlK)dcs reydied : “ So do 1.” Mr Boreken- 
hagen then continued : “ There is nothing in the way ; 
'we AAdll take you as our loader. I'here is only one 
small thing; Ave must, of co‘iir.sej be independent of the 
rest of the Avorld,” Mr Rhodes replied : “ You take me 

•either for a rogue or a fool. I should be a rogue to 

forfeit all my history and my traditions ; and I should be 
a fool, because I sliould be hated by my own countrymen 
and mistrusted by yours.” But as Mr Rhodes truly said 
.at Cape Town in 1898, “The only chance of a true union 
is the overshadoAving protection of a suprenm power, and 
any German, Frenchman, or Ru.ssian AAmiikl tell you tliat 
the best and most liberal pOAver is tliat over Avliich Her 
Majesty reigns.” The other interview took place at the 
beginning of the Bond’s existence. Being approached by 
Mr Reitz, Mr T. Schreiner objected that the Iknid aimed 


ultimately at the overthroAV of Britisli rule and the expul- 
sion of the British flag from Soutb Africa, To this Mr 
Reitz replied: “Well, Avhat if it is soD’ Mv Schreiner 
expo-stulated in the following terms: “'You do not sup- 
pose that tluit flag is going to disappear Avithout a 
tremendoiis struggle and hard iightiiig “ IVell, I siip- 
]:K>se not, but even so, wliat of tliat 'I ” rejoined Mr Reitz. 
In the face of this testimony with reference to two of tlie 
most prominejit of tlie Bond’s ]:)romoters, it is impossible 
to deny tint from its .begiiining tlie great underlying idea 
of the Bond Avas an indejAeudent South Africa. 

in 1.882 an Act was passed In tlie Gape Legislative 
A.ssembly, eTupowering meiiiliers to speak in tlie Dutcli 
Ijiinguage on the floor of the House, if tliey so desired. 
The intention of tliis Act Avas a liberal one, but the 
inornent of its introduction was in(:.)py)ortune, and its effect 
Avas to give an additional .stimulus to tlie polic}' of 
the .Bond. It Avas probably also the means of bringing 
into the House a nuinljer of ],)utc]imen, l:)j no ineaius Avell 
educated, avIio would not have been returned liad they been 
obliged to speak English* By this Act an increase of iii- 
fiueiice AAUS given to the Dutch leaders. The liead of tlie 
Afrikander Bond at this time in Cape Colony, and the leader 
of Dutch opinion, was Mr J. H. HofmeA'r, a man of me 
doubted ability and, astuteness. Although he was recog- 
nized leader of the Dutch party in Cape Colony, he 
consistently refused to tal-ce oflice, preferring to direct the 
policy and the action of otliers from an independent 
]>osition. Mr H'ofmeyr sat in the House of A.sseinbly 
as member for Stellenbosch,, a strong JJutclx con- 
stituency. His influence over the Dutch, meinbers 
was supreme, and in addition to directing tlie policy of 
the Bond within the Cape Colony, he supiiorted and 
defended the aggressive expamdon policy of President 
]A.ruger and the Transvaal lloers. In 1883, during a debate 
on the Basutoland Aiinexati.on Bill. Mr Rhodes o];)eiily 
charged hlr Hufmeyr in tlie House with a desire to see 
a, “’IJnited Btates of Soutli Africa under its own flag.” 
In 1.884 Mr liofraByr led the Bund in strongly support- 
ing the Transvaal Boer raiders in Becli nan aland, pro- 
claiming that if the 'Bechaai.iala.ud freebooters Avere not 
permitted to retain the territories tliey had seized, in 
total disregard of the terms of the Conventions, there 
Avould foe rebellion among the Dutch of Cape Colony. 
Fortunately, IioAveAmr, for the peace of Cape Colony 
at that time, Sir Cliarles lYarren removed the in Adding 
Boers from Stellaland and no rebellion occurred. Never- 
theless the B(.)nd party was so strong in the House that the}^ 
compelled the rnini.stry under Sir Thomas Scanlen to resign 
in 1884. The logical and const! tiitioiial c(>urse for Mr 
Hofmeyr to have folloAved in these circuimstauces AAnjuld 
haAm been to accept oflice and himself form a govemment. 
Thi.s he refn.sed to do. He preferred to put in a nominee 
of his own AAdio should be entirely dependent on him. 
Mr Upiiigton, a clever Irish barrister, Avas tlie man he 
selected, and under him was fonned in 1884 Avliat Avili 
a]way.s bo known in Cape hi.story as the “ Wariiiiiig~pim ” 
miiii.stry. This action Avas den om iced ]);y inai'iy Jiritisli 
colonists, aaIjo were suflicieiitly loyal, not only to Great 
Britain, but also to that constitution Avhich. had been con- 
ferred by Great Britain ii]»on the Cape Colony, to desire 
to see ‘t-he man Avho really wielded political jiower also 
acting a.s the respoiivsilfle head of tlie party. .It Avas Mr 
Hofmeyr’s refusal to accept this responsibility, as Avell as 
the nature of his Bond policy, Avhicli won for liioi the 
political sobriquet of “The Ylole.” Open and responsible 
exercise of a power conferred under the constitution, 
of the country, Englishmen and English colonists AAmiild 
have accepted and even %veleomed. But that suhter- 
i ranean method of Dutch, policy Avhich found its strongest 
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expression in Pretoriaj and wliicli operated from Pretoria 
to Cape Town, could not but be resented by loyal 
colonists. From 1881 down to 1898, Mr Hofmeyr practi- 
cally determined liow Diitcli luembers should vote, and also 
what policy the Bond should adopt at every jiuictiire in 
its history. The mtineiice of this action on Gape politics 
was a demoralizing one. Other well-known politicians at 
the Cape snbsequeidly found it convenient to adapt their 
views a good deal too readily to those held 1:)y the Bond. 
In justice to Mr Hofmeyr, however, it is only fair to 
say that after tlie ’Warren expedition in 1884, which was 
at least evidence that Great Britain did not intend to re- 
nounce lier supremacy in South Africa altogether, lie 
a(lo|>ted a less hostile or anti-British attitude. The views 
and attitude of Mr Hofmeyr between 1881 and 1884-— 
wlien even loyal British colonists, looking to the events 
wliidi followed Majuba, had almost come to believe that 
Great Britain had little desire to maintain her supremacy 
--can Scarcely be wondered at. 

Eecognizing the ditficulties of tlie position, Mr Rliodes 
from the outset of his political career showed his desire 
to coiiciliate Butch sentiment by considerate treatment 
and regard for Dutch prejudices, hlr liliodes was first 
returned as member of tlie llmise of Asseinhly for Barkly 
'West in 1880, and in spite of all vicissitudes this con- 
stitiieiK'y i^^iiiaiiund hjyal to him. He supported the Bill 
permitting Dntcli to be used in the li'ousc of Assembly in 
1882, and early in 1884 he first took office, as Treasurer- 
General, under Sir Tliomas Scanleii. Mr Rhodes had 
only held this position for six weeks when Sir I'homas 
Strajileu resigned, and later in the sanie year he was 
persuaded l)y Sir Hercules Ilolrinson to proceed to British 
Bcf‘h.ita.naland nfi Bjjeeial CV)riin.iissioiier in succession to 
Mr jMarkenxic. In 1885 the territories of Cape Coloiiy 
woYo fui'tlu'r extended, arid I'enibiiiand, Boriivaiialand, 
aiid ( hi h*k idiuai weirv formally added to the colony. In 
Sir (Jordon Sjrrigg sucs'eeded Sir Tii,(;»inas IJpington 
as - Fri;m(3 Minister. . ' 

The period from ISTS to 1885 ;in (Jape Ctjloiiy had 
been one of eonsideralde unrest. In this si lo it tiine 
there occmml a scries of native distiitbances which were 
followed liV tlie Boer wair of ISSl, and tlie Bechuauaiand 
disturbam'cs of 1884. In s],>ite, however, of these draw- 
1 Hides, the development of the country proceeded. The 
iliamoud iridustry w^as ficairishing. In 1887 a confei'ence 
v/as held in London for “ promoting a closer imion be- 
tween ih.e various parts of the British Enipire by means 
of an Iio jterial tariff of eustioinsd^ At this cojifereiice it is 
■wjrthy of note that Mr Hofmeyr propounded a sort of 
‘'Zollvercin sehejne, iii vvliich Iinpcrial custoius were to 
be levied inde[>emlently of the <hities payable on all goods 
euTcring the empire from abroad. In making the pro- 
]K>sith>n he stated that his objects were “to prouiote the 
aiiiou of th.o empire, and at the same time to obtain 
revenue for the purperses of general dtd'ence.’^ The 
schenae wris not at the linni found practicahle. But its 
authorshi]!, as W’-ell as the sentiments accompanying it, 
’‘.‘reated a favourable view of hlr Hofineyrh attitude, 
in the year 1888, in sjiite <d' the failure of statesmen and 
High Gominissioners to bring about political confedera- 
tion, the members of tbe Cape Parliament set about the 
establishment of a Soutli African Ciistoins Union. A . 
Customs Union Bill was passed, and this in itself con- ' 
stituted a considerable development of the idea of fedora- ; 
tion. Shortly after the passing of tbe Bill tiio Orange Free | 
State entered the Union. An endeavour was also made : 
theiij ami for many years afterwards, to get the Transvaal j 
, to Join. ^ But President Kruger, consistently pursuing his i 
own policy, lioped through tlm Delagoa Bay Railway to i 
make t}u3 South African Bepiiblic entirely independent ' 
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of Cape Colony, The endeavour to bring about a 
Customs Union which would embrace the Transvaal wa.s 
also little to the taste of President KrugeFs Hollander 
advisers, interested as they were in the Netherlands Rail- 
way schemes. 

Anotlier event of considerahle commercial importance 
to the Cape Colony, and indeed to South Africa, was the 
amalgam atioii of the dixamond-niining companies, chieiiy 
brought about by Mr Cecil Rhodes, Mr Alfred Beit, and 
Mr Barnato in 1889. Cue of the principal and most bene- 
ficent results of the discovery and develo|.)inent of the 
diamond mines was the great impetus wliicii it gave to 
I railwuy extension. Jjines were opened, up to ’Worcester 
I and Beaufort West, to (Craliamstowu, Giuaff Reinet, and 
Queenstown. Kimberley was reached in 1885. In 1890 
the line was extended northwards on the western frontier 
of the Transvaal as far as 'Vryburg in Bechuanaland. In 
1889 the Free State entered into an arrangement with 
the Cape Colony whereby the main trunk railway was 
extended to Bloemfontein, the Free State receiving half 
the proiits. Subsequently the Free State bought at cost 
price the portion of tlie railway in its own territory. In 
1891 the Free State Raihvay was still further extended to 
Yiljoeii’s Drift on the ’Ihial rivei’, ami in 1892 it reached 
Pretoria aud Johann esbiu’g. 

Ill 1889 Sir Henry Loch was appointed High Com- 
missioner and Governor of Cape (Jolony in succession to 
Sir Hercules 'Robinson. lai 1890 Sir Gordon Sprigg, the 
Premier of the colony, resigned, and a Government was 
formed under hlr Rhodes. Prior t(,> the formation of this 
ministry (see Table at end of article), and wTiile Sir 
Gordon Sprigg was still in office, Mv Hofmeyr approaelied 
M'r Rhodes and offered to put him in oiiice as a Bond 
nominee. This offer Mr Rhodes declined. ’\'Vlien, how- 
ever, he was invited to take office after the downfall of 
thcYSprigg iniiiistry, he asked the Bond leaders to meet 
liiin and disevuss the situation. His piolic}^ of Customs 
union and railway union between the various states, 
added to the personal esteem in whicli he was at this tiine 
held by many ol’ tire Dutchmen, enabled hiin to undertake 
and to carry on successfully the Imsiness of government. 

The colonies of British Bechuanaland and Basutoland 
■were now taken into the Custoiiis Union existi,og betW'een 
the (Iran ge Thee State and Cape Colony. Fondoland, 
anotlier native territory, 'was added to the colony in 1894, 
and the year 'was marked by a departure in native policy 
for wliich Mr Rhodes was chiefly responsible. It dealt 
witli tlie nativ^es residing in certain native reserves, and in 
addition to providing for their interests and lioklings, 
and in other wajs protecting the privileg;es accorded to 
them, tiie principle of the dut}- of some degree of labour 
devolving upon every able-bodied native enjoying these 
privileges was asserted, and a small labour tax was levied. 
This Act, entitled the Glen Grey Act, enjoined thal 
“every male native residing in the district, exclusive of 
natives in possession of lands under ordinary quit-rent 
titles, or in freehold, who, in the judgment of the resi- 
dent magistrate, is fit for and ca[)ab]e of labour, shall pay 
to tlie public revenue a tax of ten shillings per annum 
imlevss lie can show to tbe satisfaction of the magistrate 
that he has been in service beyond the borders of the 
district for at least three months out of the previous 
twelve, w-hen he wull be exempt from the tax for that 
year, or unless ho can sliorv that lie has been employed 
for a total period of three years, when lie will be exempt 
altogether.” This is in many respects the most states- 
manlike Act dealing ■with, natives on the statute-book ; 
and in tlie session of 1895 Mr Rhodes was able to 
report to the Cape Parliament that the Act then applied 
I to 160,000 natives. 
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During 1895 Sir Hercules Eobinson was reapixjinted | 
Governor and High Coniinissioner of Soiitli Africa in 
succession to Sir Henry Loch, and in the same yeiir A[r 
Chamberlain became Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. 

With the development of railwaj-s, and the extension 
of trade between Cape Colony and the Transvaal, there 
had grown up a closer relationship of jxditical questions. 
Whilst Premier of Cape Colony, by means of the 
Customs Union and in every other way, Mr IHiodes eu- 
deavoured to tiling about a friendly ]neasure of at least 
(anumercial, federation among the states and colonies of 
South Africa. He hoped to establish Imth. a commercial 
and. a rail way union, and a speech which he made in 1894 
at Cape Town admirably describes this policy 

Witli full afleetion for the flag which I have been born, under, 
and the Hag I rejiresent, I cun iiiideratand the sentiment ami 
tra>,iing of a repul.ilicaii wlio lias created Ids independence, and 
mines that Ijefore all ; luit I can say fairly that I believe in the 
I'll hire ill at I can assi.Tnilate thtj system, which I have been con- 
nci-led with., with the Ciqjo Colony, and it is not an. impossible 
idea that tlie neighboaring' lb? publics, j-etaining their indopendenee, 
.should share w'itli us as to certain general jiriiiciples. If I miglit 
put it tct yon, 1 ^vo^ld say tlie principles of tarifis, the principle 
of eoDiJCMion, the principle of ap].)eal in lavv, the xainciple 

of ctdnage, and in fact all those priiieiples which rcdst at the 
Xircsont nioiiient in the TJniti-d States, irrcsx>ective of the local 
assfnd.tjics which exist in eaeli separate state in that coiintr}%’'' 

To tills policy President Kruger and his Government 
otiered every piossible oppiositiori. Their action in what is 
known as the Yairl River Drift question will best illus- 
trate the line of action which, the Transvaal Government i 
believed it expedient to adopt. A difficulty arose at the | 
termination ol' the agreement in 1.894 between tlie Cajie 
Government Railway and tlie Ketherlands Railway. Tire 
Cape (government, for the purposes of carrying the railway 
from the Yaal river to Johanuesburg, liad advanced the 
sum of .£600,000 to the Ketlierlands Ridlway a,nd tlie 
■j.i’ansvaal floveriiment conjointly at the sa,tne time it 
was stijTulated tliat tlie (.‘ape (government sli.oidd, have tlie 
right to fix the traffic rate until tiie end of 1894, or iintii 
such time as tlie J.)e]agoa Bay- Pretoria line was com- 
pleted. These rates were fixed liy the Cape Government at 
2d, per ton per mile, but at the beginning of 1895 tlie 
I’ate for tlie 52 miles of railway from the Yaal ri\'er to 
rl ohaiinesburg was raised by tlie Netherlands Railway 
Company to no less a sum than 8d, per ton |>er mile. It 
is quite evident from the action which President Kruger 
subsequently took in the matter tliat this clmrge was pot 
on witlx ids ajiproval, and with the object of compelling 
traffic to be brought to the Transvaal by the Deiagoa 
route, instead of as heretofore by the Colonial Railway. 
In order to conijiete against this very high rate, the 
merchants of Johannesburg began removing tlieir goods 
from the Yaal river by waggon. Thereupon President 
Kruger arbitrarily closed the drifts (fords) on the '\5ial 
river, and thus p>re vented through waggon traliic, i 
causing an enormous block of waggons on the banks ' 
of the Yaal. A protest was then made by the Cape 
Government against the action of the Transvaal, on the 
ground that it was a breach of the London Convention. 
lAesident Kruger took no notice of this remonstrance, 
and an ajipeal was made to the Imperial Government; 
wliereupon the latter entered into an agreement with 
the (lape CTOverninent, to the efiect that if the Cape 
would bear half the cost of ar.iy expedition \vhich 
be iiecessary,! assist witli troops, and give full use of the 
Cape Railway for inilirary j.mrposes if requi,red, a protest 
should be sent to President Kruger on the subject. These 
terms were accepted by ]\[r Rhodes and liis colleagues, of 
wdion'i IMr. W. P. Schreiner was one, and a xirotest was 
then sent by Mr Cliamberlain stating that Her ^Majesty’s 


Government would regard the closing of the di'ifts as 
a breach of the London Convention, and as an unfriendly 
action calling for the gravest remonstrance. Piesident 
Kruger at once reopened the drifts, and nndertooli that he 
v^ould issue no fuillier proclamation on tlie sulqect except 
after consultation with the lDi|jerial Governrnent. 

In tlie year 1895 tlie Jamosoii Raid, occiirrcrl, and, 
Mr Rliodes’s complicity in this niovenient compelled liim 
to re.sigii tlie Premiersliip of Ca]:)Cv Cohmy in January 
1896. As Mr Rhodes’s coitq:4ici.ty in the Raid hecame 
In 1 own, tliei'e natiirail^' arose a strong feeling of resent- 
ment and a,stoiiisl!nieiit niinmg liis co]]ea,gue3 in the 
Ca.}ie ministry, wlio liad be(}n kept iii lete ignorance 
of .his conne,x.ion witli any sucii ^chnue. M._ Hofnieyr and 
the Bond ivere loud in tlieir denunciation. ()f hiiii. After 
Ills resignation, Mr .PJiodes was proceeding to the norlli, 
when he received a summons from the Chartered Com- 
paiiy to go to London ; but after interviews with the 
directors in London, he went back to Rhodesia, and was 
present in the country during the M'atabele rebellion, 
Wiiile hostilities were still piroceeding in Matabeleland, Mir 
llliocles went unarmed to a meeting of Mataliele Indunas 
(chiefs) in the lieart of the A[ato|)|io lulls. The result was 
not a massacre of the great white chief, as was foretold 
at the time, and as has occurred on similar occasions in 
attempted iiegiitiations with Bantu tilbes, hut a peace 
wliic.li terminated tlie rebellion. It was a master-stroke 
of diplomac}" and courage. The IMatnliele I’ising ended, 
Mr Rhodes travelled down tlirougli. ihe eolony on liis way 
to attend the inquiry of tlie British Bontli, .Africa Select 
Cominittee at AVestminsteir, wlricli hud l>ei.‘n appointed to 
investigate tlie causes of tlie Raid. The 3.nei!iory of tlie 
Raid, and Mr Rhodes’s com|., licit j in it, was still fresli in 
nien’s minds, the Cape Parliament having it'Mdf bronglit 
out the main facts liy .means of a connniPcc of tlmiv own. 
But, ncvau’lheless, so liigli was tla^, esteem in iCiich. lie 
was lield that at both Port. Llizabeth a.nd Cajic Toivii lie 
inet witli an eT.itliu.sia.stic 3.'e(.‘Cjjtion, and co'en at the I*aarl, 
a Dutch centre in the Mostern Province, he was 
ivith an address signed liy farmers, of w'hoin the niajority 
were llutchinen. In 1897 a native rising occurred under 
Galeshwe, a Bantu chief, in Griqualaiid 'West. Galesliwe 
was arrested and t):ie rebellion repressed, 0,a cross- 
examination Galeshwe stated that Bosnian, a magistrate 
Of the Trans mal, had supplied amnmnitioii to hiiu, and 
urged Jiim to rebel, against the Government of Gape 
Cclony. There is every reason to suppose that this charge 
was true, and it is consistent with the intrigues which the 
Boers have from time to time practised among the 
natives. . 

Id. 1897 Sir Alfred Milner was appointed High . 
Commissioner of Soutli Africa and Governor of Cape 
Colony in siiceession to Sir Hercules Robinson, who was 
created a iieer under the title of Baron Rosmead. 

Ill 1S98 commercial federation in Soutli Africa 
advanced another stage, Natal entering the Customs 
Union. A fresh eonvoiition was drafted at tliia time, and 
under it uniform tariff on all imported goods consumed 
within such Li nioii, and an equitable (iistributioii of the 
duties collected on such goods anioiigst the parties to such. 
iJnion, and free trade between the colonies and state 
in respect of all South African pi'oduets,'’’ was arranged. 
In the following year the (Jape Parliamentary election 
occurred, and the resulii was the return to power of a 
Ikiriri ininistry under Mr 'W, P. Schreiner. From this time, 
until June 1900, Mr Bciireiner remained in offieo as head 
of the C:.qie Government. During the negotiations wliicli 
preceded the war in 1899, feeling at the Cape ran very 
higlq and Afr vSchreiiieiM attitude has been freely dis- 
cussed. As head of a party, dependent for its position 
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ill jjoAver cm tlie Bond’it^ sujcportj liis position %ms un- 
don bte<.Uy a trying one. At tlie snvne time, as Frirne 
Minister oi a ]:5ritish colony, it was stiamgly felt by loyal 
■eolcmists that be Blioiild at least ha,ve refrained from 
ojicriiy interferiug: between the Transvaal and the 
Iinjierial Governnient during the course of most difficult 
negotiations. His public expressions of opinion were 
hostile in tone to the policy pursued by J\Ir (Jlminberlain 
And Sir Alfred Milner. The effect of tliein, it ivas 
l^elieved, iniglit conceivably lie to encourage President 
Kruger in persisting in his rejeidion of the British terms. 
Mr Sclirei ner, it is true, used directly wliad iiifiaenco lie 
]jossessed to induce President Kruger to adopt a reason- 
itlde course. But Iiowover exicallent his intentions, liis 
imbliciy expressed disapproval of tlie Ohainberlain-Milner 
policy ]}robab]y did nnire hanu tlian bis private iiifluein'e 
witli Mr Kruger could possibly do good. On lltli Jiiue 
1899, shortly after the Bloeuifontein Conference, from 
which Sir Alfred Milner had just retiirned, "Mr Bclireirier 
asked the lligli Commissioner to inform Mr Chaiaberlain 
that he and his colleagues agreed in regarding President 
Kruger’s Bloemfontein proposals as ‘‘practical, reasonable, 
and a considerable step in the right direetionA Early in 
June, however, the Cape Dutch politicians began to 
realize that President Kruger's attitude was not so reason- 
able as they had endeavoured to persuade themselves, and 
Mr Hofmeyr, accompanied by Mr Herholdt, the Cape 
AD ulster of Agriculture, visited Pretoria. On arrival, they 
found that tlio Transvaal Yolksraad, in a spirit of defiance 
and even levity, liad just passed a resoliuion offering four 
niev seats in tlio yolksu.iarl to the mining districts, and 
liftieen. to exclusively burgher districts. Air Hofmeyr, on 
meetiipg the executive., frcidy expre-ssed intiigiiation at 
these proceedings. l.Tnfori.nmifely, Air Hofmeyr's in- 
ilucnce was more tlinn counierbalaiice.d by an eiuissary 
I'rtuu thc‘ Free Slate, Air Aijrainiin iusclier, who, while 
a.dVcting to ]»*.; ri peacemaicer, jUMctically eiicooragod the 
Buer m.ecutlve to take extreme lUfM-nirten Air Hofivuwr's 
esiablisheu reputation us an astute dipiomatist, and as 
tlm trust c'(1 Itaider for yixx.rs of the Ctapc JJutdt party, 
nmde, him as poweniil a delegate as it ’was possible to 
lind. liis pnjilical insight enabled him at once to see 
that a conctcssicm, to those niodenite fraiKddse demands 
wlilch tilted the substance .of Sir Alfred Alilner’s 
pi^Dposals a.t Bioeiiifontein, and wliicli came to be known 
as tlie ‘‘ Al liner AOniinum,''- might safely be accepted by 
^ th e IVans vaal will i out jeopardising its ind 0 | >encleno.e. He 

recognized, that a free admissioii of tlie Uitlariders to the- 
franchi.so, with, sorne additional ten Uitlan(.Ier seats in tlie. 
Afelivsra.iui, would not only leave the inde|.)ei! deuce, of the 
Transvaal niii in paired, but wouhl leave the Boers largely 
masters of the situation ; wliile lie trusted to time to 
rectmedo oilier diirereuces, such as tlio questions o.f 
vntying for President and (..kimnianda.ut-GeneniL If any 
emissary could a<.-coinp'Jish anytlii ng la tlm way of jiersiiad- 
ing ,Ma‘ ..Kruger, it was assuredly A.lr Hofmeyr, Arucli 
vras lookeil for from his miss.ioii by- moderate loen of all 
parties, and liy none mure so, it is fair to Indieve, than by 
Air Hehreiner. But I\fr Hofmeyra mission, like evei'y 
other mission to Afr Kruger to imhice him to take a 
reasouabic and cciuitablc coursra, proved entirely fraitles.s. 

' He returaed to Cape Town disappointed, but probably not 
altogether surprised at the failure of Ins mission. Mean- 
.while a new proposal was drafted by the Boer executive, 
..wMch, before it- was rcceivcil iu its entirety, or at least 
belmn it was clearly' understoori, elicited from Air 

I glhf Mra : G bveriiment,:he 

icaxirmFi and craUirmaliy active with good hopo in the 
• trM&i of jiccuring r«>asotiabh uiodiiiciitioos of the existing repre- 


sentat.ive system of the Soiitlj Alricau Kepiiblic, this Govoi'ninoiit 
is convinced tliat no ground whatever’ exists lor active; interlt’reiice 
in the internal atfairs of tliat .Republic.” 

This letter was precipitate and unfortunate. On lllli 
July, after seeing M:r Hofmeyr on his return, Air 
Schreiner made a personal appeal to President Kruger to 
a]:.q>roacli the Iinjun-ial Oovernment in a Iriendiy spirit. 
At this time an incident occurred which raised the feeling 
against Air Sdireiner to a very high pitch. On 7th July 
500 rides and 1,000,000 rounds of amiriunition were 
landed at Port Elizabetli, consigned to the I'ree State 
(Jovernment, and forwarded to .Bloemfontein, Air 
Bchreiner s attention was called to this consignment at tlie 
time, but he refused to stop it, alleging as his reason 
that, inasmuch as Great Britain was at peace with the 
Free State, lie had no riglit to interdict the passage of 
arms tlirough the Cape Colony. The British colonist is 
as capable of a grim jest as the Transvaal Boer, and this 
action of Air Schreiner’s won. .for him the nieknanie 
‘‘ AinrnunitiDU Bill.” At a later date lie was accused o.f 
delay in forwarding artillery and ritles for the dei’ence of 
.Kimberley, Alafeking, and other towns of the colony. 
The reason lie gave for delay was that lie did not antici- 
pate war ; and that lie did not wish to excite unwarrant- 
able suspicions in the minds of the Free Btate. .His 
conduct ill both instances may have been teclinically 
correct, but it was much resented liy loyal colonists. 

On 2Sth July Air Cliamberlaiii sent a conciliatory 
despatch to President Kruger, suggesting a meeting of 
; delegates to eonsiiler and repori; un liis last fraiiciiise pro- 
I posals, vdii civ were complex, to a degree. Air Bclireiner, 
on did. Allgust,, telegraphed to Air Fischer liogging tlie 
Transvaal, to vvelcoine Mr (diainberlaivrs proposal. .At a: 
later date, on reecdving an impdry from tlie .Free State as 
to the movements of .llritish troops, Air Schreiner curtly 
refused any inforination, arid J'efcrrefl the Free State to 
Ilu 3 Higli Gorrimissioiier. (.)ii 2Sth A.ogust Sir Gordon 
Bprigg in tlie Ilouso of Asseinbly moved the adjournment 
of the debate, to discuss tlie removal of arms to the Free 
State. Air Schreiner, in reply, used expressions wliidi 
called down upon him the severest ceiLsare and indigna- 
tion, hotli in the colony and in Great Britain. .He stated 
that, should the storm burst, lie would keep) the colony 
aloof v'itli regard both to its forces and its pieople. In 
the course of the speech he also read a telegram froiii 
?resi(.lent Steyn, in which the president repuidiated all 
contemplated aggressive action on the piart of the Free 
State as absimi The speech created a great sensation 
in the British press. It was probably forgotten at 
tlie time (tliougli Lord Kimberley afterwards pmblicly 
stated it) that one of the chief reasons why the 
Gladstone Government liad granted the retroces.sion of 
the Transvaal after Alajuba, was the fear that the Ca^ie 
Colonial Dutcli would join their kinsmen if the war 
continued. AYhat was a danger in 1881, Air Schreiner 
knew to be a still greater danger in 1899. At tlie same 
time it is quite obvious, from a review of Air Schreiner's 
conduct through the latter half of 1899, that he took an 
entirely inistakeu view of the Transvaal situation. He 
evinced, as Premier of the Cape Colony, the same inability 
to understand the UitlanderP grievances, the same futile 
belief in the eventual fairness of President Kruger, as lie 
hml shown when giving evidence before the British Bouth 
Afi-ica Belect Cormnittee into the causes of the Jainesou 
Bald. Actuid experience taught Inin that President 
Kruger was beyond an appeal to reason, and tliat tlie 
protestations of ITesident Bteyn were insincere. AYar liail 
no sooTKT commenced witli tire ultimatum of the Trans- 
vaal Pkqiublic on 9th October 1899, than Air Bchreiner 
found himself called upon to deal witli the conduct of 
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Ca-po rebels. The rebels joined the invading forces 
of President Steyn, whose false assurances Mr >Schreiner 
liad offered to an indignant House of Assembly only a 
few months before. Tlie Avar on the part of the 
Eepiiblics was evidently not to be merely one of self- 
defence. It was one of aggression and conquest. M‘r 
Schreiner ultimately addressed, as Prime Minister, a sharp 
remonstrance to President Steyn for allowing liis burghers 
to invade the colony. He also co-o|)erated witli Sir 
Alfred Milner j and used his influence to restrain the 
Pond. 

The first shot actually fired in the war was at Kraipan, 
a small railway station within the colony, forty miles 
soutli of ]\lafe]ving, a train being derailed, and amnnini- 
tioii intended for Colonel Baden-Powell seized. The effect 
of this -was entirely to cut off Mafeking, the northern- 
most towm ill Cape Cblony, and it remained in a state 
of siege for over seven months. On 16tli October 
Kimberley was also isolated. Proclamations by the Trans- 
vaal and Free State annexing portions of Ca].)e Colony were 
actually issued on 18th October, and included British 
Beehiianaland and Griqualand West, with the diamond 
fields. On 28th October Mr Schreiner signed a pro- 
clamation issued by Sir Alfred Milner as Pligli Coin- 
missioner, declaring the Boer annexations of territory 
within Cape Colony to be null and void. The battles of 
Belmont, Graspan, and Plodder Elver were all fought by 
Lord ^ietliuen in November, on colonial soil, in his 
endeavour to force a passage through to the relief of 
Kinil)erley. Tiie heavy British losses at j\Iodderfontein 
on 2 9 til November were followed by a reverse in 
Cape Colony at Stormberg, where an expedition under 
General Gatacre from Queenstown marched into a 
Boer ambush and was defeated. On tlie following day 
Lord Methuen suffered a severe check and heavy losses at 
Magersfonteiu. The effect of these engagements at 
the very outset of the wai\ occurring as tliey did -within 
Cape Colony, was to offer every indiicement to a 
number of the frontier crhonial Boers to join their kins- 
men of tlie Eepublics. The Boers are prolific, and tlieir 
families large. Many younger sons from the colony, with 
nothing to lose, left their homes with horse and rifle to 
join the republican forces. 

Meanwhile the loyal Cape colonists ivere chafing at the 
tardy manner in which they were enrolled by the 
Imperial authorities. It was not until after the arrival of 
Lord Tloberts and Lord Kitchener at Gape Town on 10th 
January 1900 that these invaluable, and many of them 
experienced, men were freely invited to come forward. So 
strongly did Lord Eoberts feel on the subject, that he at 
once made Colonel Brabant, a well-known and respected 
colonial veteran and member of the House of Assembly, a 
Brigadier- General, and started recruiting loyal colonists in 
earnest. On ir)th February Kimberley was relieved by 
General French, and the Boer General, Cronje, evacuated 
^lagersfontein, and retreated towards Bloemfontein. Mr 
Cecil Rhodes was shut up in Kimberley during tlie whole 
of the siege, and his presence there undoubtedly offered an 
additional incentive to the Boers to endeavour to ca]>ture 
the town, but his imiqiie position and influence with the 
Be Beers workmen enabled him to render yeoman service, 
and infused enthusiasm and courage into the inhabitants. 
The niaimfactura of a big gun, which was able to compete 
witli the Boer “ Long Tom,” at the Be Beers workshops, 
under Mr Ehodes’s orders, and by the ingenuity of an 
American, Mr Labram, who was killed a few days after 
its completion, forms one of the most striking incidents 
of the war. 

On 11th March Barkly East, a small town on the 
north-east frontier of the colony, which had been seized 
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by tlie rebels, was reoccupied by Biitisli foi'ces, and 
by the 18tli of Mairdi, Burghersdorp, Aliwal North, 
Herschel, Lady Grey, Prieska, and other frontier towns. 
reported tiiat the rebel movenient had collapsed. 
Mafeking, where tlie lieleaguered garrison maintained 
tlieir gallant defence under Colonel Badcn-Pcnvell till 
17 til May, was relieved by a force, chiefly colonial, sent 
up from Kimbeiie}^ With this incident tlie Cape re- 
bellion ended, and the colony was at least for a time 
delivered of the presence of hostile forces. 

On 20tii ."March Mr Eose-lnnes, a prominent meinlier 
of the House of Assembly, wlio for sevemi years had hehl 
aloof i’roni either party, and who also had defended Ivtr 
Schreiner’s action with regard to tlie passage of arms to 
the Free State, addres.sed his constituents at Claremont in 
su])port of the annexation of botli repulJics ; and in the 
course of an eloquent speech he stated tliat in Canada, in 
spite of rebellions, loyalty Iiad been secured from the 
French Canadians hy free institutions. In Soutli Africa 
they might hope that a similar pjolicy would attain a 
similar result with the Boers. lu June, Mr Schreiner, 
whose recent support of Sir Alfred Miluer had incensed 
many of his Bond followers, resigned in consequence of 
the refusal of some of his colleagues to support the Bis- 
francliisement Bill which hewais prepared, in accordance 
with the views of the Home Government, to introduce for 
the punishment of Cape rebels. The bill certainly did not 
err on the side of severity, but disfranchisoinent for tlieir- 
supporters in large numbers was more distasteful to the- 
Bond extreinists than any stringency towards individuals. 
Sir Gordon Sprigg, who after a political crisis of consider- 
able delicacy succeeded ]\Ir Schreiner, ami for tlie fourth 
time, became Prime Minister, was al>lc to pass the 
with the co-operation of Mr Sclireiner ami his section. 
Towards tlie end of the year 1900 the ^var entered on 
a new pliase, and toolc tlie form of guerilla skinnislie.s 
with scattered forces of marauding Boers. In December 
some of tliese bands entered the Ca|.>e Colony and, 
endeavoured to induce colonial Boers to join them. In 
this endeavour they met at first with little or no success 
but as the year 1901 progressed and tlie Boers still 
managed to keep the various districts in a ferment, it wais, 
deemed liecessary by the authorities to ])roc]aiui martial 
law over the wiiole colony, and this was done on the Dtli 
October 1901. 

On 4th January 1901 Sir Alfred I^lilner was gazetted 
Governor of the Transvaal and Orange Kiver Colony, 
being shortly afterwards created a iicer as Lord Milner, 
and Sir Walter Hely -Hutchinson, Governor of Natal, 
was appointed his successor as Governor of the Cape 
Colony. 

Siiiee responsible government was first granted to Cape Colony 
it must he admitted that, in spite of the sinister Transvaal inifu- 
ence on the Bond, the system lias, on the whole, worked smoothly 
and -well. Tliere have at least never oceurred in the Cape Chamber 
.sneh scenes as have disgraced more than one European legislative 
assembly in recent years, while the statute-] jook is evidence of tbe‘ 
many iiseful and enliglitened measiirea which hava? |)hssc«.1 into law. 
Many \vTiters have objected that nmeii more ought to have been 
done by a body of educated men in niattt.'rs of excuse, remedial 
measures lor a de])ressed agriculture, and other schemes of a 
similar character, but as against this there must be set an admir- 
able aystein of colonial civil servicOv which administers and con- 
trols railways, post, telegraphs, education, and native affairs with 
excellent results, while the Cnstom.s Union is a real step toward.^ 
a practical scheme of federation. 

The public life of Capo Colony lias produced many men of 
singular ability and aecomplishmeuls, some having been of 
European and others of colonial birtli. 

First and foremost stands the Right Hon. Cecil J. Rhodes. 
While quite a young man, be was sent by the Ga-^iC Government in 
1S84 as Deputy-Oommissioner to Beehiianaland. The policy lie 
there adopted was that of maintainiiig the, .‘‘Suez Canal” of 
South Africa — the Bechuanalaud route to the north — for Great 
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WiUim at Jill. coHtR. Ho lirst endeavoured to eoneiliato the Ihua-s 
by evf.'i’y ja'JiRojuilijo ('onccisisioii, and ouly when lie louiid this taslc 
ho^ioless ditl he join, tlic jailiticians jit the Cape in the agitation 


vdiieh h.-d io llu- WarroifexiHMliHen. By tliis action tl'iB great 
northern trad.- route was kc]it open. In 1889 Mr Ehodes was 
i-liiellv iuHirunienia] in lahigiug about The, auialganiation of the 
diamond uiineK of Kinilinhy,' a UKs-iRiire which strengthened 
ami eeusM'Ycd the grvjit mineral ivsouie'es of tiie diamond 
liflds. and Hum jarserved fni* (t'lpo {y)]oiiy an industry wliich 
might liave dceliic-d \rit1i <wia*-prodU(dioii. It lius been urged 
rhat til is slep givatiy juldcri lo ids own fovtiuie, but of ail. tbe 
.Fiiillionaii'es HoiitJj Africa ims produced none lias mcngiii/.ed 
rnorc lilieraOy the ol.ligaiions of wealtli. It is recorded of the 
very negoliations wliieh. led to aiualgaination that Mr Khoth^s 
jnsisteil 'on tiie application of what (following ^Iv Chandierlain 
bi hm ‘dhidicai days'’) he called tiie doctrine ‘li’ ransoui, whereby 
a certain ]>ortioii of the innnense wealth won by smB Ji huge and 
Inen'/itiye ciprjaiiwtion as the I)e Beei’*s OoiinuIi<laTeiI Mines sliouid 
lie directly dovoted to the dcvelopnicnt and progi'essof the country 
from Yvhich. that wealth was derived. In this Jiction lie also 
r(.;eei\nal the^ su,}»p<;)rti of Mr Alfred Beit, Tliis policy has been 
nceeyted and in a conBideralde measure acted, on by the Be Beers 
dircctorK, if not liy all sluu'eluihlei’s, and £500,000 w-as advanced 
to ftirther the opening up of lUiodesia Jind riiilnaiy extension. 
Under Mr Rhodes's chairmanship all local institntionB wore 
ir-catcd witli ji liljcrality foreign to most coinnierciiil concerns, and 
be on , at least one oimasioii" urged tbe desirability of investing 
Do Bitus fluids lor tlie hirthenince of the triiit industry in the 
Western Province, niany of the fiTiit- growers being without enough 
capitiil or tlie rcipiisitc knou’ledge to conduct this industiy 
with iinich success,' In his dealings with tlie imtives of Ca];»e 
< lolony Jiiid elscwhei'e in South Airico,, Air RIjckIcs was. partioulariy 
sueoessfiiL He won their persoinil rospeeh lie wa,s signally 
.successful, both with the Pondos and tbe Matahelc, in aiTanging 
their future govcrinnent. Ho o].>poscd the native liguor tiviliiiy 
ami at the risk of olfendiiig s(.)iHe of his suppoiters Jiiuong tlie 
biviudy janmns of the Westian .k’rov.inc(., he suppressed it entij-cly 
Mil tfic diairiond Ujines, and ivstricted it as far as he vviis ai>le 
in the imtive reserves and torriiories. HevcrUicIcss; the ciiiitinvi- 
iince of this tniihc on cofoniai farms, as well as to some extent;, in 
ilm naiivc forritories and reserves, is a ]>l;ii.-lv s['>ot: in the miimls of 
rhe Cnpi- Orileuy. The Iiottcntoi:i-: have Ite.en tejrihiy dmuonili^’icd, 
.‘iiid M.vcn partially destroyed by it in the. Westf.'rn Province, 

.Mr KijotscH has hci'U dcuioiuiced hy Ids oncinie‘3 jih ;ni autociut. 
In view of iiia joiro^^SHiul (-ondm't of tlie .Ifo .uni eon hip ior He-veral 
years, .and Ins cordial relationship with many nuai of all pjuiics, 
i;hc ciiJirge fainiiol: Ijc e'emsida'cd a Just one. At the w;j.iijo time lie 
Imd a dii'cct wiiy ctf going to t.lie, heart of tilings, iimi Homctime.s 
«,.'f acting emtifcly on hi.s own rcspomMiljility in matters of Btjite 
i 111 port Jincc. The Icjidi.ng instamc. of this was jn the. Jiiincson 
Raid. But Jinotlii!!' instance, wliicii is not so widely known, and 
in which, the result was hemdicial to all ccmcenicd, ’deserves some 
noticf'. After the native territories <;ast of the Kei had been 
added to (.VjtD Colony, juid were luider <ioioiiiiil administration, a 
case of claim in inlicrilaucc came up .for triid, and in uccjoi'daBce 
with the law oj‘ the colony, the Cniirt lidd that the (ddcfst son of a 
imtivti was liis liciiv This decision crciiied. the strongest resent- 
imuit Jimong the pcft]>le of tln^ territory, a.s it was in distinct 
coiitindieLion to iiative tribal law, wliieirrc'cnguizcd the great .son, 
or son of tlu:^ «diief wile, as heii'. The (.iovennnonfc ivere threatened 
vatli a smtivc di.stiirlianee, wlien 3Ir Khodes tclcgTajdu'd lii.s .assur- 
ance lliat conipeiiButhni shoxdd la; giTiutcd, and that stioli a decision 
.should iiavcr he given again. Tiii.s assurance was accepted juid 
tranquillity rostor.ah At the close of the next session (that of 
1894), after this incident had oer;orrcd, M.r Rhodes laid' on the 
table a .Bill drafted by hims/df, the shortest th.e House had ever 
sram. It [a'ovided that all civil eases were to bo tried Ity magis- 
trates, Jill a[)]>c;d to lie only t o the chief magistrate of the torrltoiy 
wilJi jxii asscrssor. Criiuiiuil eases WfU’c to bo ith-d bedbro the ju<lges 
of tSuprc.me Omirt uii {.‘irenit. TIm* Bill wjis jKiKsed, junl the eifect 
of it was, itnismueh ns the magi.strutc'S admifiistered Jicconling to 
n.'itive law, tluit native imirriage customs and laws (iEcliidin.g 
palvgiimy) were legalized in these terntories. Mr Rkiodc.s limi 
retrieved his promise, and no orie who has studied and lived 
aiiiongst t.he Bantu will (pieation that the action taken was both 
beiichceut and wIho. 'Wheu not engaged with Capo politfo.s, Mr 
Rhodos turmsl his energies to the- north, and Rlmdesia lia.s hecoino 
a monument to his energy, ambitimj, and tlniineial goidus. 

Hir Gordon Bprigg, four times Premier, has been asaocialtHl 
with the Cape Parliament mmt. 1873. In and out of office his 
mv.l has been unflagging, and if ho lacks those qualities which 
lns|*ii’o eiitimslasm, and jire retpiisitr* in n great Iciider, he hjis 
at least hfMi a model of industry. Among other prmiiineiit 

;M.r^ Mr: X.: "Merriinan, ‘.and" 
Mr Behreiimr. ^ Mr Hose-Imies is (n, huvyer whose intelleetual 


a somewhat difficult jiolitical ally. On the native question he 
has taken up a consistently strong attiUide, dehmding tli eh* rights, 
and uneoinproniisingly o]ypo-siiig tlie i.iatiT*e liquor trafiicj. Air 
Thomas Pulleiv the" Gape Town representative, though he has 
remained outside oiliee, inis given stauneh support to every en- 
I lightened liberal and pngressivo nieasure wldch has been brought 
fbTTVard. A moil of exceptioiml cultur(3 and elorpienee, lie has 
made his inlluencc felt, not oidy in politics, _ but in joiUTialisin, and 
every other liraneh of social and public lile in tlie colony. 

ill Jiteintrire, tlie colony }ia.s produced at lea.st two axitlioi'S 
wliose Wf.trks Inive talvcn their ])laec jimong those oi ihc liesi; 
Engli.sh wj-iter.s <''1' tlioir day. Tiie BMory (f ^outli Jfrica, hy 

" iM.H'Jall Tliejil, will ’^rcmaiii a classic vrork of referener. 
Tim careful industry and the Incidity wdiich clmraetcii/c Ah- 
Tlieai.s woik, stamp’ liirn as a hi.stonaii. of wlioni Boiitli Afrieu 
may xvell l.tc jireuid. In liction, Glive Sclireincr (Mr.s ( Ji’onwright- 
Bchreiiier) jiroduced, while still in. licr teens, the ^tory oj art 
J / Hm !- Bi-rm, a work: whicli gave great proriii.se of original litoi-aJ'v 
genius, .iler ' later -works have acarcely fullillccl that protnise. 
Unfortunately, she, in uomnion with the re'st of South Alidca, 
was .swY' 3 pt into the seething vortex of contemporary politics,- and 
her x>'ditieal ];iaiiipldets will Jidd nothing to her rejiutatirai as a 
writer, whate\U:;r value tliey may have, as exprossimm of ojiiiiion. 
In music and piainting there luive been artists of tjileiit in the 
Gape Colony, hut tlie eon, ntiy is .still too young, and tin; condi- 
tions of life too disturbed to alloAv .such a development a.s Ims 
already occurred in Australia. 

Govebnoes at the Cate since Intro, duction of RE.sroNsiim.ii: 

Government. 

1 S70. Sir Henry Barkly. 

1S77. Sir Bartle Frere. 

1880. Sir Tiercides Rohinsoii. 

1889. Sir Henry Loch. 

1895. Sir Heimles Ifobinson (lAvrd .Ifosrnead). 

1897. Sir Alfred Alilner. 

1901. Sir W. Hely-Hiitchinaori. 

P.ill.ME iMlNISTERS. 

1872. Air J. C. Aloltono.^ 1890. Air G. J. Rhodes. 

187S, Air J. Gordon Sprigg. 1896. Sir J. Uordoii Siirigu 

1881. Air T. G. Scanlen. 1S98. Air AT. P. Schreiner. 

188.j. Air Ujiinglon. 1900. Sir J. Gordon Sj.rigg. 

1886. Si ]' ,1. Gordon Sprigg. 

Authoritiek, — Ithirn ' i } of Himih H/r-fon, Tiiear ; >S'ou,i'h Jfrkan 
IJktory (f nd fkoyiY/phy, Tiieal : AmiuM llegister , Oaye of (Jood 
liopty 1899 ; Lafdlng Points in BnUh African IPiMorjp Pratt ; 

Afrkan .studies, HiLimsiL ; Cecil Itfiodes : lAAitical Life and 
idpcetdits, ATnjiex ; (Jccil llhodes. Im.te}u;ali.st, and Br Jameson ; 
AouAi Jfrim: Its History, IlcrocSy and iFar, AIackenzie and 
Stead Africa: Losmg it or Mackenzie ; ‘“The 

Twm ” Ilistory of the Boer BAvr ; Pariiaiueiitary Pajxers— siv 
Colonial Office list ; Argus Animal and South African Directory. 

■ (a. p. h.) 

Cap© Elisabeth I a town of Cumberland county, 
]\iaine, U.S.A.j Bituated in tlie sonth-tvestern part of the 
state, adjoining Portland, and on the Boston and Maine 
railxvay. In 1895 it was subdivided, and a part of it 
chartered as the city of South Portland. Pojnilation 
(1880), 5302; (1890), 5459. 

Cape Towrig the capital of Cape Colony, on 
the south shore of Table Bay, between the sea and Table 
Moiintain. It stands on a site at first almost flat, tlien of 
luoderate ascent, and finally -with steep slope as the mountain 
and its spurs are approached. It is almost completely 
licmmed in on the west by the Lion’s Head and Rump, and 
le.ss completely so on the cast by the Devil’s Peak. Since 
1875 the town has been modernized. The ‘Lstoeps ” iiave 
been cleared a'way, and continuous foot pavements put in 
their place ; the streets have been levelled up and ptived 
or well macadamized, and an underground drainage and 
senvage s^j-stem is now approaching completion. As the 
supply of water from the Molteno Reservoir at tlie foot of 
Table Moimtuiii was found insufficient for the increasing 
needs of the town, another reservoir, with a capacity of 
several hundred million gallons, has been constructed on 
the top of the rnomitain. The town is lighted with gas 
and electric light, water falling from the mountain to the 
3IoIte,Tio Reservoir supplying the motive ptnver for the 







OAPE VERDE — G A P I T AL P I J N I S H M E NT 


•procliictioH. of tlie latter. Tlie old flat-roofed style of arclii- ' 
tectiire is being gradually elimiiiated, and fine structures I 
of modern design are rising in every part. Tlie most , 
noteworthy streets from the architectural point of view 
are Adderley Street, the fashionable business quarteiyin 
■wliich stand the 'Railway Station, the new General Post- 
Office, aiid tlie Standard Bank ; and Queen Victoria 
Street, looking into the Gardens, in which are the City 
Chib, the Neov Supremo Courts, the Art School, tlie 
Huguenot M'emoriai Hall, and, at a later date, the 
University Buildings. At present there are no Hniversity 
liuildings, l)ut a site and a kirge vsum of money for building 
ha\'e lieen bequeathed to the Uni versity. The Parliament 
Houses Jiave been completed, but a new and worthier 
.Anglican cathedral is still a desulerattmi. Of the other 
public buildings, apart from those noticed in Ehc?/, 
ninth edition, there are the South African College, with 
antiquated buildings except for the modern cliemicai 
.and piiysical laboratories ; the South African Museum, 
a well-ec]ui[)ped modern building in the centre of the 
Botanical Gardens, quite apart from the Public Library; 
and the Good Hope Seminary for Girls. Tlie suburbs of ; 
Cape 'fown, for natural beauty of ixisition, are among the i 
ilnest in the world. On the west they extend for about ! 
three miles, by Green Point to Sea Point, between the sea | 
and the foot of the Lioids Enmp; on the east they run round, 
the for>t of the Hevirs Peak, by Woodstock, Mowbray, | 
Pt(.>ndeboseh, Claremont, &c., to Wynberg, a distance of ; 
7 miles. Though these are managed by various muni- * 
■cipal ities, there is practically no break in the buildings I 
for the whole ten miles. All the parts are connected by ; 
the suburban niilway service, and by an electric tramway 
system. A branch of the tramway is in process of con- 
struction over the between Table Mountain and 

tlie Lion’s Head, to Camp’s Bay, on the west coast, and a 
brancli of tlie railway is being constructed from Ca 2 )e 
Tdwm round the head of 'Fable Bay to^vards Biaaiiwberg, 
"with a view to the laying out of a new marine suburb. 
Trade has considerably increased in Cape Towm, though it is 
. still smaller than that of Port Elizabeth. In 1 8 9 9 the good s 
landed amounted in value to about 5|- millions sterling. 
The exports cannot well be compared with those from 
•other ports, as they iuclude the diamonds and bar gold 
from the whole of South Africa. In 1899 the total was 
over £11,000,000. In 1891 the population of Cape 
Town proper -was 51,251, almost equally divided between 
wliite and coloured. The population of the whole Cape 
peninsula at the same date was about 100,000, the balance, 
•also equally divided, being found mostly in the Cape 
Town suburbs. (ii. MUV.) 


Cape¥erde islands^ Tlie^ on the West African 
coast, between 17“ 13' and 14“ 47' N. lat., and 22“ 45' and 
26\22' W. long., consisting of fourteen islands and islets, 
■all belonging to Portugal. Area, 1475 square miles; popu- 
lation (1896), 139,796. The principal product of the soil 
is coffee, cultivated chieffy on the islands of Santo Antao, 
Fogo, and Sao Tiiiago, The physic nut {Jatrcqyha curca&) 

, growls abundantly and well, also the sugar-cane, millet, and 
vegetables. Excellent oranges are grown. Every variety 
of live stock is kept, especially cattle, on Bao Thiago, Fogo, 
and Boa Vista. The principal industries, apart from agri- 
culture, are tlie manufacture of sugar, spirits, salt, cottons, 
straw hats, and ffsh-ciiring. The total exports amounted 
in 1896 to a value of £85,800, and the imports (including 
£198,200 for coal for passing steamboats) to £354,670. 
The most important of the exports were colfee (£39,100), 
physic-tree seed (£20,450), millet (£17,100), sugar, spirits, 
.salt, live animals, skins, and ffsh. This trade is princi- 
pally carried on with Lisbon and the Portuguese posses- 


sions on the west coast of Africa, and with passing vessels. 
Tlie iniports consist principally of textilcvS (£43,350), 
food-stuff's (£23,100), wine, metals, tobacco, machineiy, 
potteiy, vegetables, &c. In 1899 the ports of the archi- 
pelago were entered by a total of 3225 vessels of 3, 548, 065 
tons. The coal, for passing steamboats, was imported in. 
106 steamers witli 326,577 tons cargo. Tlie total im- 
ports in the same year were £345,111, and the exports 
£47,777. 

©^P«3rtfyiaiLIEnilp on the shore of the Bea of Galilee. 
The site has been placed at lAll Hum, where are the ruins 
of a, synagogue, now tlie property of tlie Finn eis cans, and 
extensive reniains ; at Khan jVlinyeh ; and at et-Tabgha. 
At Kerazeli, 3 miles north of T'ell Hum, are the ruins of 
Chorazin. 

Capital Pursishmenta-— By this termisiiieant 
tlie infliction of the penalty of death for crime under tlie 
sentence of some properly constituted authority, a.s dis- 
tinguished from Idiling the offender as a matter of self- 
defence or private vengeance, or his execution under the 
order of sonie self-constituted or irregular tribunal unknown 
to the laiv, such as that of the Vigilantes of (..'alifornia, or 
of lynch law as jiracdised in the Southern and ‘Western of 
the United States. In the early stages of society rnan- 
slayers were Icilied by the avengers of blood , 
on behalf of the faniiiy of the man killed, and 
riot as representing the autliority of the State. Tills mode 
of dealing with homicide survives in the vendetta of 
Corsica and of the Mainotes in Greece, and in certain of 
the Southeni States of North America. The obligation 
or inclination to take vengeance depends on the fact of 
homicide, and not on the circumstances in which it 
was committed, vG., it is a part eff the lex ifilionis. Tlie 
mischief of this system ‘vvas alle^Iated under the Le^dtical 
law by the creation of cities of refuge, and in Greece and 
Italy, both in Pagan and Christian times, by tlie recogni- 
tion tlie rigid of sanctuary in temples and churches. A 
second mode of dealing with homicide was that known to 
early Teutonic and early Celtic ]a,w, wliere the relatives of 
the deceased, instead of the life of the slayer, received, the 
wer of the deceased, i.e., a payment in proportion to the 
ra.nk of the .slain, and the king received the blood-wite for 
the lo.ss of his man. IKit even under this system certain 
crimes 'were in Anglo-Baxoii law liot-less, hco, no coinpeiisa- 
tioii could be. tmid> and the offender must suffer the iienalty 
of death. 

United Kmfidxym . — The modes of capital punishment in 
England under the Saxon and Danish kings w^ere various : 
hanging, beheading, burning, drowning, stoning, and 
precipitation from rocks. The principle on wEicli this 
variety depends is that where an o.ffence was and 

such as to entitle the king to outlaw the offender, foreign 
he forfeited all, life and limb, lands and goods, iawsand 
and that the king might take his life and choose 
the mode (.>f death. AAilliam the Conqueror -would not 
permit judgment of death to be executed, and subvstituted 
mutilation ; but his successors varied somewhat in their 
policy as to capital punishment, and by the 13th century the 
penalty of death became liy usage (without legislation) the 
usual punishment for high and petty treason and for all 
felonies (except mayhem and petty larceny, t.e., theft of 
property wvorth less than Is.), It therefore included all 
the more serii^us form of offences against person or property, 
such as murder, manslauglitev, arson, highway robbery, 
burglary (or IiaineBucken), and larceny ; and Vviim.i statutory 
felonies ■were created they were also punishable ].)y death 
unless the statute otherwise provided. The death penalty 
was also extended to heretics under the writ de heretko 
comlmrendOi wffiich was lawfully issuable under statute 
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iroiyJ382 (5EkIL stat5)iintin677 (29Clms. n. c. ^ By this time its beneiicial ellect had been exhausted,, 
For this purpose tlie legislature had adopted tlie civil law since no clergyable oifences remained capital crimes, 
rd the IloDiaii ompircj which was not a part of the English At the end of the 18th century the criminal law of all 
connuon law (Stephen, Cr. Law, 4S8»469). Europe was ferocious and indisenminating by its adminis- 

The severity of barbarian and feudal laws was loiti- tration of capital iruiiishiiient for almost all forms of 
gated, so far as common-law ofhuces were coiiceriiecl, by grave crime ; and yet owing to poverty, social conditions, 
the iniluence of the Church as the inheritor of Christian and the inefficiency of the police, such forms of crime were 
tuuiitions and Homan jurisprudence. The Homan law far more numerous than they now are. The policy and 
iin(h;n‘ tlie empii'e did not allow the execution of citizens righteousness of the Englisli law were (piestioned as early 
except Lv,!’ Porda, But the riglit of the emperors to as 1766 by Cbildsmith through the mouth of the vicar of 
legislate [wr re&cdptmii prindpis enabled them to Wakefield ; Ror can I avoid even cpiestioning the 
disregard tlie onliiiary law when so disposed. The S3rd validity of that right wliich social combinations have 
noN'ei of dustinian provided tliat criminal causes against assumed of capitally piioishing offences of a slight nature, 
clerics slnmid be tried by the j idges, and that the convicted In cases of murder tlieir right is obvious, as it is the duty 
elei’jc shoiilrl ]')e degraded by his liishop before his eon- of us ail from the law of self-defence to cut oil that man 
demnation liy the secular power, and others of the novel wlio has sheuvn a disregard for the life of another. Against 
gave tlm Inshops considerable inliuence, if not authority, such all nature rises in arms ; but it is not so against him 
over the lay judiciary. In Western Europe the right who steals my property.’’ He adds later: 'WVhen by 
given by Imperial legislation in the Eastern empire was indiscriminate penal laws the nation beholds the same 
utilized l>y the Papacy to claim privilege of clergy, f.e., punishment affixed to dissimilar,’ degrees of guilt, tlie 
that clerks must lie remitted to the bishop for canonical people are led to lose all sense of distinction in the crime,, 
puaishment, and not subjected to civil co’ndemiiatioii at and this distinction is the bulwark of all morality.’’ 
all. The history of benefit of clergy is gi ven in Pollock The opinion expressed by Goldsmith was strongh, 
and Maitland, Jlut. Engluh Law, voL i. pp. 424-440, and supported by Bentham, Romiliy, Basil Montagu, and 
Stephen, Ilist. Cr. Xu?c, 463. By degrees the privilege Mackintosh in England, and resulted in considerable' 
ovas extended not only to persons who could prove ordina- mitigation of tlie severity of the law. In 1819 about 180 
tion or slioiv a geiiuine tonsure, but all persons %vho had crimes were ca|)ital. As the result of the labour of tliese 
sufficient learning to. be aide to read the neck-verse (Ps. li. eminent men and their disciples, and of Sir Robert Peel., 


V. 1 ). Before the Reformation, the ecclesiastical, courts had 
ceased to take any efiective action witli respect to clerks 
accused of offences against the king’s laws ; and ly the 
tiiiie of Heiiry YIL fca the old pj'ocess of eompiiigation in 
use in these courts was substituted burniug on the hands 
uniier tin; oj’der.of tlie king’s judges. 

Tl-ie effi’.ct of the claim of lienctit of clergy is said to 
lia ve been to iucrease the number of coo vie ti mis, tlnrngh 
it tJi.e punishment ; arid it became, in fact, 

a.: means of showing mercy to certain classes of .indi- 
viduals convicted of crime as a kind of j>riv:ilege to the 
edweated, lx,, b,» ail clerks whether sceiiiar or religious (25 
Ikhv. III. slat. 3); and it was allowed oidy in ease of a 
di’ot conviction, except in the case of clerks who could 
]>ruduce iheir letters of orders oiwi eortifieate of ordination. 
To jirevent a second claim it was the practice to brand 
m.n:i:dercrs with the letter ^1, and other felons -with the 
’r'vbuni T, and Ben Jonson was in 1590 so inarked for 
ruaiislaiigliter. 

The .times of , .Henry VIII. were marked by extreme 
severity in the executirm of criminals. After t.he forma- 
tion t.if English settlements in America the severity of t,he 
law was mitigated by the practice of re|)rieving persons 
scnlciic(;d to death on condition of iheir consenting to 
trnnsporhition to the Anioilcan colonies, and entering into 
bond service there. The practice seems to have been 
boiTowed from Bpain, and to have been liegun at the 
end of tlie 16ih century (39 Eliz. c. 4). It was iu full 
force imniediately after the liestorati«m, and is recognized 
m the. Habeas Corpus Act of 1077, and was applied l:y 
Cromwedi after his campaign in Ireland, and to the 
Camcrmimis during Ciaverhouse’s campaign in Boutb-west 
Scotland, In the 18th century the courts wei^e empowered 
' to sentence felons to transportation instead of tn execution, 
and t-his state of the law continued until 1857 (6 Law 
QmirUrbj liumrw, p. 388). The power to sentence to 
trarisportatioh ap])iied only to felonieH witli benefit of 
clergy : and in ITbo, on tlie abolition of tise necessity of 
proving, eap^udty to read, all criminals alike beeaiiie entitled 
to' tim beociit previously resemuHl to dorks. Berielit of clergy 

was hliallv in 1827 tn id! 


was hmlly al^olislmd in 1827 to all persons not haviin-f 
privilege of peerage, and in as to peers and poeresae^’ 


tliere are now only four crimeB capdtally punishaljic in 
England,— -high treason, murder, xdracy with violence, and 
destniction of public arsenals and dockyards (12 Geo. ill. 
c. 24). An atternpit to abolish the death penalty for this 
last offence was made in 1837, but failed, and ha.s not 
since been renewed. In the ease of the last two rhfenees 
sentence of death need not be pronounced, but may be 
recorded (4 Geo. IV. c. 48), High treason is rarely prose- 
cuted as such, but dealt with as treason felony, and since 
1838 sentence of death has in practice been executed only 
for murder. 

The change in the severity of the law is best illustrated, 
by the following statistics : — 



Death Souteuees. 

S V n lei 1 ce.s .Ex ecute d . 

Yciirs. 

Por ail 

For 

For all 
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Grimes. 

lliiriier. 

Crimes. 

Murder. 

1831 

1601 

14 

.52 

12 

1838 > 

931 

9 

33 

6 

1838 '* 

I' ■■ 116 i 

, 25 

6 

5 

18021 

i ■ 29 ! 

■ 28 

■ 15’ 

15 


During the ivv«mty yp.ars from 1879 to 189S, 1278 persons wciv/ 
eonmiitled for trial in England I'or murder, being an average of 
04. The highest luiinber was in 1884 (79), and the lowest in 189z 

. .. ■ . 

Ot those tried in 1898, 27 were convicted, 11 w-ere executed (all 
males), 15 had their sentence commuted to ]ienal servitude for life. 

The judicial statistics do not show wluitlier any persons charged 
witli murder were convicted of manslaughter. 

Twent}' persons charged with murder were sent to liroadmooi- as 
criminal lunatics. Of these 5 were found insane on arraignment, 
11 were found guilty, hut insane, and 4 were certified insaii'o by the 
Home Ofiico bidore or after trial. It is difficult to reconcile these 
hgures with those of the convictions, except l)j supposing that the 
lun-Hons found guilty, but insane, are not included in the con- 
victions. 

The eomiiioii -law method of punishing male traitors was 
ferocious iu the extreme. According to Walcot’s case 
(1696) 1 Eng. Jiep. p. 89, the propjer sentence was “quod 
. . . ibidem su])er bigani (herdirinm) ponatur ct aliinde 
usque ad. fureas de [Tyburn] trahatur, et ibidem ]ier collum 
Kiispendatur et viviis ad tonam prosteruatur et quod secreta 


^ Eiwdi of these years followed upon legislation mitigating severity 
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membra ejus ariiputentar, et interiora sua intra ventrera 
siiiini capiaatur et in igaein ponaritur et ibidem ipso vvuerite 
coniburantiir, et quod caput amputetiirj qiiodque 

corpus ejus in €[uatiior pa,rtes diviclatiir et illo ponantur 
iibi domiiiiis rex eas assignare -volultd' There is a tradi- 
tion that Harrison the regicide after being disembowelled 
rose and boxed the ears of the executioner. 

In Towiiiey’s case (18 Howellj State Trials, 350, 351), 
tliere is a gliastly account of the mode of executing the 
sentence ; and in that case the executioner cut the traitor’s 
tliroatv In the ease of the Gato Street conspiracy (1S20, 
33 Howell, State Trials, 1566), after the traitors had been 
hanged their heads were cut off by a man in a mask whose 
dexterity led to the belief that he was a surgeon. 

Female traitors were until 1 7 90 liable to be drawn to 
execution and burnt alive. In that year liangijig was 
substituted for burning (30 Geo. III. c. 48). 

In 1814, so much of the sentence as related to dis- 
embowtiling and burning the bowels was abolislied (54 
Geo. III. c. 146), and the king was empowered to substi- 
tute deca])itatioii for hanging. But it was 3iot till 1870 
that the portions of the sentence as to drawing and 
cpiartering were abolished (33 and 34 Viet. c. 83, g 31). 

The inode of executing male offenders other than traitors 
has in England almost always been by hanging. The 
more primitive modes of carrying out the .sentence were 
gradually disused, and tlic present system of hanging by 
use of the drop is said to iia-ve been inaugurated by the 
exertioJis of Earl Ferrers. The form of scalfold now in 
use Inis iindoj‘ the gallows a drop eon.strncted on the 
principle of the trap- doors on a tlieatileal stage, u]K.ni 
ivdiicli the convict is placed under the gaDows, a white ca]) 
ivS placed over his head, and wiieu the halter has been 
prop(3iiy adjusted the droj.) is withdrawn by a mechanit'al 
contrivance, ami the convict falls to a- distance caJculated 
to fracture the cervical ■^urtel>iYe, the nuo.sc tiglitcniiig so 
as to .stop respiration, and tiie ccjiivict hangs until life is 
extinct. 

It -was until (fuito lately considered es.sentia] that 
executions, like tiiaJs, should be public, and be carried out 
in a manner calculated to impress evil-doers. Partly to 
this idea, partly to notions of revenge ami tero]>oraI 
punislinieut of sin, is prolxibly due the rigour of tire 
adiiiinistratlon of the Euglisli law. But the iiicthuds of 
execution were unseemly, as delineated in Hogarth’s print 
of the execution of the idle ap].>rentiee, and -were ineffectual 
in reducing the bulk of crime, ■which was augmented by 
the iiieiiieiency of tire ]>olice and the uncertainty and 
severity of the law, which rendered persons tempted to 
commit crime either reckle.ss or confideiit of e.scape. The 
scandals attending public executions led to an attempt to 
alter the law in 1841, although many protests had been 
made long before, among thorn those of the novelist 
Fielding. But perhaps the xuovst forcible and effectual 
was that of Charles Dickens in his letters to the Times 
•written after mixing in the crowd gathered to v/itness 
the execution of the Mannings at 'Exmmaongav Lane 
Gaol in 1849. After his experiences he caine to the 
conclusion that public executions attracted the depraved 
and those affected by morbid curiosity ; and tha.t the 
spectacle had neither the solemnity nor the salutary 
effect which should attend the execution of public justice. 
His view,s were strongly resisted in some quarters; and 
it was not until 1868 (31 and 32 Viet. c. 24) that they 
%vere accepted, and executions for murder conducted in 
yu'ivate in England, Under that Act (which -was adopted 
from similar legislation already in force in the Australian 
colonies) convicted murderers are hanged within the 
walls of a prison. As a general rule the sentence is carried 
out at 8 A.M. on a week-day (not being Monday), in the 


week following the third >Sunclay after sentence was 
passed. The persons required to be present are the sheriff, 
the gaoler, chaplain, and surgeon of the prison, and such, 
othei' officers of the prison a.s the sheriff requires ; justices 
of the peace for the jurisdiction to •which the prison 
belongs, and such of the re]ative.s, or siicli other j:)ersons as 
the sheriff or visiting justices allow, may also attend. It 
is usual to allow the attendance of some representatives of 
the Pres.s. lire death of the prisoner i.s ceiUified by the 
pri.sori surgeon, and a declaration that judgment of death 
has been, executed is signed by the sheriff. An iiKpiest is 
tlreii held on the l>ody ];vy the coroner for th,e jurisdiction 
and a jury from which prison officers are excluded. The 
certilicate and declaration, and a duplicate of the coroner’s 
inquiry also, are .sent to the Home Officte, or in Ireland to 
the Lord-Lieutenant, and the body of the juisoner is 
interred in c|iiieklime witJiiii the prison rvalls if .space is 
available. It is the practice to toll the prison bell, or tlie 
bell of a neighbouring church, for fifteen minutes before 
a,nd fifteen minutes after the execution ; but the hoisting 
of the black flag at the moment of execution was abolished 
in 1902. 

These regulations ap}>ly only to executions for murder : 
but since the [)a.ssing of the Act there have been no execu- 
tion.s for any other crime •within the United Kingdom. 

In Beotland capital punislLToent can be im].) 0 .sed only foj’ 
treason, murder, and offences agaiirst 10 Geo. lY. c. 38, 
i,e., wilful shooting, stabbing, .stmngling, or threnving 
corrosives with intent to i-nurder, iiudni, di.sligure, disaldu. 
or do giievous bodil}" haiin, in all case.s wlmre if death 
had emsued the olTencc xvoiild hu.ve been miUTler. Prim* 
•fco 1887 i‘a]>e, r{d)].)ery, wllfu] fire-raising, and inccfit, and 
many otlier crimes, wore also capital offences; lait in practice 
the pains of law were restricted at the instance of tlu^ 
•jiroseeutimn The senteiice is carried out by larnging. it 
is accomplished under tlie siqjervision of the 'magistrate.^ 
of the burgli iii wlticdi it i.s decreed to talce place; and 
in lieu of ike imjuest necessary in England trnd Ireland 
an iji(|niry is lield at the instance of the prociirator-iiseal 
before a .sheriff or slieriff-substitute. 

In Ireland capital punislimcnt can be imposed for the 
.same O'llences as in Pjiglaiid, except (rffenccs under the 
iJockyards Protection Act, 1772 (12 Geo. HI. c. 24), and 
it is carried out in the same manner. 

Ojfences under Miliiarp Law , — Thus far only crimes 
against the ordinary law of the land have been dealt with. 
But bolli the Naval Disci] line Act of 1866 and the Army 
Act empovrer courtsunariia] to pass sentence for a number 
of offbneeB again .st military and naval law.s. Such sen- 
tences are rarely if ever pa.ssed where an ordinary court is 
within reach, or except in time of war. The offences 
extend from traitorou.s coimxmnication -with the enemy 
and coW'ardicG on the field to falling asleep wliile acting as 
a sentinel on active service. 

British Colonies and Possessions , — Under the Indian 
Penal Code sentointe of death may ]:>e passed for waging 
war against the king (g 121) and for murder (J^ 302). If 
the murder is committed by a man under sentence of 
transportation for life the death penalty must be imposed 
(g 303), In other cases it is alternative. Thi.s code has 
been in substance adopted in Ceylon, the Straits Settie- 
ruent.s, and Hong-Koiig, and in the Sudan. In most of the 
British colonies and po.ssessions the death penalty ma'y?- 
be imposed only in the case of high treason, wilful, 
murder, piracy with violence. But in New Soiilk Wales 
and Victoria sentence of death may be passed for rape 
and criminal abu.se of girls under ten. In Queensland the 
la^v was the same until the passing of tlio Criminal Code 
of 1899. 

Throughout British Bouth Africa the criminal law is 
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Imsecl on the Ronian-Biitcli law, and not on the English The mode of execntion used to be by hanging, as in 
common law. Capital piinishinent is there lawful for England. 

treason (eiinieii perduellionis or hestn inajestatis), murder Capital punishment was abolished in Tuscany 

and rape (Yan Leeiiwen, c. :36). Though the Eoman- as far back as 1786, and from Italy has come the chief 
Butch modes of executing the sentence by decapitation or opposition to the death penalty originated by Beccaria, 
brsiaking on tlie wheel have not been formally abolished, in and supported by many eminent jurists. Under the .Penal 
practke tlie sentence is executed by hangiiig. The Ilomain Code of 1888 the death penalty wms abrogated for all 
Dutch law' as to crime and punishments has been super- crimes, even for regieide. The cases of homicide in .Italy 
seded in Ceylon and Britisli Guiaua by ordinances based are very nnmerous compared with those in England y but 
on tlie English system. Under the Ciumdian Criminal there are no statistics available to show any connexion 
Code of 181)2 the death sentence may be imposed for between this fact and the abolition of capital punishment, 
treason (| 657), muixler (§ 231), rape (§ 267), pbucy .^/y>nn,---Tlie penalty of death is executed by imiiging 
witli violciice (§ 127), and upon sul:jects of a friendly within a prison. It may be imposed for executing or 
power w'lio levy war on the king in Canada (§ 68). But contriving acts of violence against the Dsldiado or certain 
the judge is bound by statute to report on all death of his family, and for seditious violence with the oljjeet of 
seBtences, and the date of execution is fixed so as to give seizing the territory or subverting the government or lavrs 
time for considering the report. The sentence is executed of Japan, or conspiring with foinign Powers to commence 
by hanging within a ])risoB, and under conditions very hostilities against Japan. It is indicted lor certain forms 
similar to those in, Ihjgland (g§ 936-94-5), of homicide, substantially wilful murder in the first degree. 

A.iistria-IIun<)my.-^^U Austilan Penal Code AWwai /, — Under Norwegian law sentence of death 

sentence of death may he passed, inter alm^ for the graver may be passed for murder with premeditation. But the 
forms of high, treason, for murder, robbery with violence court may as an alternative decree penal servitude for life, 
caiisiog deatli, incendiarism or damage to trains, steamers, Sentence of death must be passed in cases where a person 

^c., auising death. The sentence is carried out by under sentence of penal servitude for life commits murder 

}>a]j],ic lianginiy siijjpleniented, if iiiehectnal, by the hands or culpable homicide, or causes bodily injuries in cir- 
oi: tlie executioner. It is ■ver}^ rarely executed. The cumstances warranting a sentence of penal servitude for 
criiiiimd iav/ of IJuugaiy eml*otliud in a code of 1885 has life, or commits robbery or the grave forms of wilful lire- 
hnt alMhiiied <*a[iit:d piinislihicnt.. raising. The sentence is carried out by decapitation ; blit 

/5/m5o«.-“~ljiidc*r the J Belgian Penal Code of 1867 the there has been no execution since 1876. 

JbMth jsimnln'is relidrird ibr tHonaiii fenMus of high treason, Portugal — There has been considerable olvjectioii in 

autl for nssns.iimiloi) nud pai'iicidr by poisoning. It may lUitiigal to capital piinishinent, and it is said to have been 
n<oi, be pronoinirt^d on a per.vm under 18. The sentence is abolislied in 1867. No one has been executed shiee 1846. 

iXtHMiivd jisiblinly by tile guillojine. Blit no execiitioii liumtma. — Capital punishment wais abolished in 

In linvt* tnlum siurt l(S6;b Eurnania in 1864. 

Pntriark,- Seuten^v of «|i;ath used to be executed by ihi.s.sm—Iji 1750 urn the Empress Elizabeth capital 
Ihe uxe; I lie gulliudim is nuw used. piinislmiont was abolished; but it has since been restored, 

Plfikiod . — In idaiand the deatli |)enaity is idleged not and is certainly inflicted for forms of high treason and 
to liave been ItHllct^-d since 1824 ; and it isssaid to have attempts against the royal family, and breaking the 
been abrJislieul, in ]82(i. quarantine laivs foi' keeping out plague. It is difficult to 

France , — Ihder the in Ihimce,! 15 crimes ascertain whether it applies to other forms of crime; but 

had bocfune capital in 1789. The mode of execution it ivoiild seem that persons are put to death for some of 
varind, but in .some cases it was effected by breaking on the grave forms of homicide* The sentence is executed 
the whee.! or burning, and w’as coupled with mutilation, by shooting, beheading, or hanging. 

Under the Penal Code of 1810, asaintnided in oraiJer >S}.xMii.--~-Urider the Spanish Penal Code of 1870 the 

even so late as 1871., thirty offences were capital, one being following crimes are capital : inducing a fo]:eign power to 
peiyuy against a prisoner resulting in bis coiidenmation declare war against Spain, killing the sovereign, parricide, 
to death (art. 361). But jiuies freely exercise the penver and assassination. The sentence is executed in public, 
of acquitting in capital cases, or of defeating the capital The criminal is conducted to the scaffold on horseback or 
scaateime by finding extenuating circiunstaiices in more in a caid, wealing a IJack tunic. A procession of priests, 
than seven-eighths of ihe ca.sces, wiiich compels the court to ihc., attends him. He is seated on a scaffold and executed 
reduce the punisliinent by one or more degrees, t.c., bcioAv by the garrotte, ie,, ho is fastened to an upright post ly 
the |ienalty of death. TIio sentence is executed in public an iron collar, and a knob worked by a screw or levtr 
by decapitation l.y ihe guillotincx dislocates his spinal column, or a small blade severs tlie 

Germang^-^ln many of the states of Gomany ca])ital spinal column at the base of the brain. 
puiiEshmeut had been abolished (Binnswick, Coburg, Sweden. — The severity of the la’W in Sweden was greatly 
Nassau, Oldmibiirg in 1.849; Saxe-Meiuingeii, Saxe- mitigated so far back as 1777. Under the present law 
Vveimar, 1862; Baden, 1863 ; Saxoiiy, 1868). But it the penalty of death may be imposed for ertrtain forms of 
has been restored ly t-lie Imperial Criminal Code of 1872, treason, including attempts on the life of the sovereigD or 
in the case of attempts on the life of the emperor, or of on the independence of Sw'cdeu, or its union with Norway, 
the sovereign of any federal vState in vdiich the offender and for premeditated homicide {asstisdnat\ and in certain 
happens to be (§ 80), and for deliberate homicide 211). cases for offences committed by jiersons under sentence of 
The various states are allowed to choose their own instru- imprisonment for life. Under a royal decree of 1877 it is 
inents of death. In the old provinces ol Prussia it is the executed by decapitation within the w'alls of a prison in 
axe. In Ehenish Prussia and the kingdom of Baxony the the presence of certain officials and, if desired, of repre- 
guillotine is used. Executions were public till 1851, hut sentatives of the commune in which the prison i,s situate, 
they are -now condueb-d juivattdy within the prison walls It is rarely executed, but in 1901 a man -was beheaded 
in the presence of certain specified persons. for ruiming amuck on a steamboat and killing and wound- 

^ IIoUaiifl--^hi liolland there have been no executions ing a dozen people, and in 1901 a Bill to abolish capital 
smeo 1860. The death iienaUy was a]:)oIished in 1870, punishment was rejected by both Houses of the Swedish 
and hot reintroduced in the Pmial Code of 1886, Paiiiameut. 










Sivitzerland, — Capital pimislimeiit was abolished in 
Switzerland in 1874 bj: Federal legislation j but in 1879, 
in. consequence of a plebiscite, each canton w^as empowered, 
to restore the death penalty for offences in its territory. 
T,iie Federal Government was unwilling to take this course, 
but was impelled to it by the fact that, between 1874 
and 1879, cases of premeditated murder had considerably 
increased. Seven of the cantons out of twenty-two have 
exercised the power given to restore capital punishment. 
But there do not seem to have been any cases in which 
t].ie deatli penalty wus inflicted ; and on the assassination 
of the eiiip of Austria at Geinn^a it was found that 
the laws of the canton did not permit the execution of the 
assassin. ■ 

Uidted States of America , — Under the Federal laws 
sentence of death may be passed for treason against the 
United States and for piracy and for murder within the 
Federal jurisdiction. But for the moat part the punish- 
ment of crime is regulated by the law's of the constituent 
states of the Union. 

The death penalty %vas abolished in Michigan in 1846 
cixcept for treason, and wholly in Wisconsin in 1853. In 
iMaine it wars abolished and subsequently re-enacted, but 
again abolished in 1887. In Ehode Island it wxis abolished 
in 1852, hut restored i.n 1882, only in case of murder 
■committed by a person under sentence of imprisonment 
for life. Ill all the other states the death penalty may 
.still be inflicted : in Alabama, Delaware, Georgia, Mary- 
land, and West Yirginia, for treason, murder, arson, am.i 
lape ; in Alaslca, Arizona, Kansas, iSleiv Jersey, Mississippi, 
Montana, Kew' York, Uorth Dakota, Oregon, and South 
Dakota for treason and murder ; in Colorado, Idaho, 
Illinois, lowti, Mh^ssacliusetts, Minnesota, Kebra^ska, Nciv 
Hampshire, New Mexico, Nevada, Ohio, OklHioma, Penn- 
sylvania, Utah, and Wyomi.ng for murder only ; in 
Kentucky and Virginia for treason, mus’der, and rape; 
in Vermont for treason, murder, and arson; in. Indiana 
for ti'eason, murder, and arson if death result ; in 
'California for treason, murder, and train wu'ecldng; in 
North Carolina for murder, rape, arson, and burglary ; 
in Florida, l^Iissoiiri, South Carolina, Teruiesseej and 
'Texas for murder and rape ; in Arkansas and Louisiana for 
treason, murder, rape, and administering poison or use of 
•dangerous wx^apons with intent to murder. Louisiana is 
•cited by Girardin Qe droit de as a state in wdiicii 

the death penalty w^as abolished in 1830. Under the 
influence of the eminent jurist, Livingston, wdio framed 
the state codes, the legislature certainly jiassed a resolu- 
tion against capital punishment. But since as early as 
1846 it has been there lawful, subject to a power given to 
the jury, to bring in a verdict of guilty, “but no capital 
puiiislimeiit,” which had the effect of imposing a sentence 
■of hard labour for life. In certaiiL other states the jury 
.has under local legislation the right to award the sentence. 
The constitutionality of such legislation has been doubted, 
but has been recognized by the courts of Illinois and Iowa. 
Sentence of death is executed by hanging by the neck 
except in Nenv York and Ohio, wKere it is carried out 
by “ electrocution,^’ or by passing through the body of 
the convict a current of electricity of sufficient inten>sity 
to cause deatli and until death is caused. The execution 
is carried out privately in a specified prison, only certain 
.specified persons or classes of persons are allowed to be 
present, and no coroner’s inquest is held (Ohio Stat., §§ 
7338-7344, New York State Laws of 1888, c. 489). The 
validity of the New" York law w^avS attacked, largely on 
"the ground that the method of death wKich was pre- 
.scribed under it w^as a “ cruel and unusual punishment ” 
iind therefore contrary to one of the clauses of the Consti- 
tution of the. United States; but the constitutionality of 


the law wUvS finally iiplield both in the state and Federal 
courts. Through the United States as a whole jjablic 
opinion is certainly not against capital pimishinent. 

Witli the mitigation of the law" as to punishment the 
agitations against capital pimishinent have lost their force. 
But many Continental and American writers, and some 
English W'liters and associations, advocate the 
total abolition of the death punishment. Ihiiile 
tie Girardin, writing against all forms of punish- abomion, 
ment, said that Ire ivould alrolisli that of death 
last as being the least cruel and the most effectual. The 
u.Itimate argument of the opponents is that society has 
no right to take the life of any one of its members on any 
ground. But they also object to capital punishment ; (1) 
on religious grounds, because it may deprive the sinner 
of his full time for repentance ; (2) on medical grounds, 
because homicide is usually if not ahvays evideiice of 
mental disease or irresponsibility; (3) on utilitarian 
grounds, because capital punishment is not really de- 
terrent, and is actually inflicted in so few" instances for 
murder that criminals discount the risks of undergoing 
it ; (4) on legal grounds, that the sentence being 
irrevocable and the evidence often circumstantial only, 
there is great risk of gross injustice in executing a person 
convicted of murder; (5) on moral grounds, that the 
punishment does not fit the case nor cavry out the true 
function of punishment, namely, the reformation of the 
offender. 

The piinisliment is probably retained, partly from 
grained habit, partly from a sense of its appro|)riateness 
for eerbaih crimes, but also that the 'iddma . ratio may 
be available in cases of sufficient gravity to the coBimon- 
weaL The apparent discrepancy between tlxe number of 
trials and convictions for murder is not in England 
any evidence of hostility on the part of juries to ca];)ital 
punishment, which has on the wliole lessened rather than 
increased since the middle of the 19bh century. It is 
rarely If ever necessary in Eiigland, tlioiigh common in 
America, to question the jurors as to their views on capital 
punisliineiit. The reasons for the comparative]}" sniall 
number of convictions for murder vSeem to be : (1) that 
court and jury in a capital case lean in favorem vitce^ and 
if tlie otrence falls short of the full gravity of murder, 
conviction for niaiislaiighter only results ; (2) that in the 
absence of a statutory classification of the degrees of 
murder, the prerogative of mercy is exerc,ised in cases 
falling short of the highest degree of gravity as recognized 
by .laivyers and public opinion ; (3) that wEere the con- 
viction rests on circumstantial eiidence the sentence is 
not executed unless the circumstantial evidence is con- 
clusive ; (4) that charges of infanticide against the mothers 
of iliegitiinate children are treated mercifully by judge 
and ju.ry, and usually terminate in acquittal, or in a con- 
viction of cGncealment of birth; (5) that many pjersoiis 
tried as murderers are obviously insane ; (6) that coroners’ 
juries are somewhat recklessly free in returning inquisitions 
of murder without any evidence which would warrant the 
trial of the person accused. 

The medical doctrine, and that of Loinhroso w".itli re- 
spect to criminal atavism and irresponsibility have probably 
tended to incline the public mind in favour of capital 
punishment, and Bir James Stephen and other eminent 
jurists have even been thereby tempted to advocate the 
execution of habitual criminals. It certainly seems 
strange that the community should feel bound carefully 
to preserve and tend a class of dangerous lunatics, and to 
give them, as Charles Kingsley says, “the finest air in 
England and the right to Idll two gaolers a week.” 

Tb,e whole question of capital punishment was con- 
sidered by a royal commission appointed in 1864, W"hicli 
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reported in 1866 (Pari. Pap. 1866, 10,438). Tlie coin- 
mission took tlie opinions of all the judges of the supreme 
courts in the United Kingdom and of many other eniineiit 
persons, and collected tlie laws of other countries so far as 
this was ascertainable. The commissioners diHered on the 
<piestioB of the expodleney of abolishing or retaining capital 
|)iinis]imentj and did not r«3port tbereon. But they recoin- 
mended: (1) that it should be restricted tlironghcmt the 
United Kingdom to higli treason and murder ; (2) alter- 
ation oi' the law of homhdde so as to classify liomicides 
a,ccoi*ding to their gravity, and to coniine capital prinisli- 
ment to murder in the lirst degree ; (3) modification of 
the law as to child murder so as to punish certain cases of 
infanticide as misdemeanours; (4) authorizing judges to 
direct sentence of death to lie recorded ; (5) the abolition 
of piiblic executions. 

Of these suggestions Parliament lias carried out only 
the last, from which the commissioners averse from capital 
punishment dissented ; and it is improbable that the 
Cjuestion will again assume any importance until a criininal 
code is introduced. At the present time, wlien a trial 
for murder takes place, there is frequently a good deal of 
newspaper agitation for reprieve of the prisoner. But 
this is usually dictated more by desire to re-try the case 
in tlie Press, and to criticize the evidence or the tribunal, 
tlian to advocate the theories of absolute opponents to 
capital punishment . 

Authobitius. — Beccaria, Dei Depute tie 1790.—- Beh- 

THAM. De la Feine de 

Mart. — lk!.iT'T,EEM a,i:eii. Ca-pikd DumUJi — Ileport of tlie lloycd 

Coitvmismii on Caplkd Fumakmmt (Pari. Pap. 1866. Ko, 10, 438). 
-—Ordfibcb. The IknaMp of Fkath, 1901. — Pollock aral Mait- 
LAKU. Jlidury of English Pike. IDstory of Grime.-^ 

8ir J. F. B'i'VJUiKM. IFiMorg (f Cnnm in England,--^. TVALroLE. 
Mi shry (f England J Y(il. i. ; vol. iv. p. 74. (w. F. 0.) 

the former liaiiie, down to 1871, of 

the Italian proviime 

^ the capital of tlie province of the same name 

in tlie Island of Panay, Philippine Islands. It is some 
live miles from the north coast, on a- river of sufficient 
depth to admit small steamers. It is a healthful, 
although rather hot, town, with good government 
buildings. Alcohol is manufactured in large quantities 
from the fermented juice of the nipa palm, which grows 
plentifully iirthe neighbomii^^^^ sAvamps. Rice and sugar 
are raised in abundance. Tobacco, Indian corn, and 
cacao ai'e produced to a iiiiiited extent. Fishing, and the 
Aveaving of fabrics of eotton, hemp, and pine-apple fibre 
are iiiiportant industries. The language is ' Yisayan. 
Population, 25,000. 

Cap© d^’istriai a fortified- seaport toivn of Austria, 
in the margraAuate of Istria. In. addition to. the- produc- 
tion of salt, its principal indua tries are iveaving, dyeing, 
;::::b :i -' 'A|j:u(l/ shipbmhlii^ Trade is chiefiy in sea-salt, wine, 'and 
oil It is also a sca-batliiiig resort. Population {1890). 
, 10,706 ; (lOOO),. TO, 7 11, 'mostly Italian. 

Caprii an island of the province of Faples, Campania, 
|UU;', Italy, ■at.’tha S^ , entrance: of th'e Cull of Naples.' It m 
some -30,000, strangers every, summery whilst 
, many Oeriuan and other artists stay there all the year 
round. The air is pure, the Avinter mean being 50'* Fahr. 
The island is also famous for its wine. Binee 1874 there 
has been a driving - roa-d up to Anacapri (pop. 2500). 
fbv,: town,; 3700-|'-uf;:the\eiitire 

Oaprivi de Caprera. de ^entecyc*^ 
A coiig <3e©rg‘ Lee iknmT (]83Ui899), 
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Carniola, and the name was originally written KoprUa ; 
in the 18th century one branch settled in Wernigerode, 
and several members entered the Prussian service ; 
the father of the Chancellor held a high judicial post, 
and was made a life member of the Prussian House of 
Lords. Caprivi was educated in Berlin, and entered the 
army in 1849; he took part in the campaign of 1866, 
l)cing attached to the stafi' of the 1st army. In 1870 he 
served as chief of the staff to the lOtii army corps, which 
formed part of the 2iid army, and took part in the battles 
before Metz as AAudi as in those round Orleans, in Avhich 
he highly distinguished liimself. After the peace lie held 
several important military offices, and in 1883 Avas 
made Cliief of the Admiralty, in Avliich post he had 
to command the fleet and to organize and rep)resent 
the department in the Reichstag. He resigned in 1888, 
Avhen tlie command Avas separated from the representation 
in Paxiiaiiient, and aaris appointed coinmander of the 10th 
army corps. Bismarck had alread}^ referred to him as a 
passible successor to himself, for Caprivi had shoAvn great 
administrative ability, and Avas unconnected Avitli any 
political party; and in March 1890 he Axms appointed Chan- 
cellor, Prussian Minister President, and Foreign Minister. 
He Avas quite unknoAAm to the public, and the choice 
caused some surprise, but it Avas fully justified. The 
cliief events of his administration, AAdiicli lasted for four 
years, are narrated elseAAdiere, in the article on Germany. 
He shoAved great ability in quickly mastering the business, 
Avitli AAdiicli he Avas hitherto quite unacquainted, as he 
himself acknowledged ; his speeches in the Reichstag were 
admirably dear, dignified, and to the point. His first 
acliieveinents were the treaty Avith Great Britain in 1890, 
for AAdiicii he AA’'a,s bitterly attacked by the colonial parties. 
The coinmerciai treaties Avith Austria,, Rumania, du;., 
followed ; by concluding them lie earned the express 
coiinnendation of the Emperor and the title of Count, 
but he Avas from this time relentlessly attacked by the 
Agrarians, Avho made it a ground for their distrust that 
he Avas not himself a landed proprietor; and from this 
time he had to depend much on the support of the Liberals 
and other parties Avho had been formerly in opposition. 
The reorganization of the army caused a parliamentary 
crisis, but he carried it through successfully, only, hoAv- 
ever, to earn the enmity of the more old-fashioned soldiers, 
Avho AAmuld not forgive liiin for shortening the period of 
service. liis position was seriously compromised by the 
failm:e in 1892 to cany an Education Bill which lie had 
defended by saying that the question at issue was Christi- 
anity or Atheism, and he resigned the presidency of the 
Prussiaii ministry, which vv^as then given to Count Eulen- 
burg. In 1894 a difference arose between Eulenburg and 
Caprivi concerning the bill for an amendinent of the 
Criminal Code (the Umstm'z FoWa^e), and in October the 
Emperor dismissed both. Caprivi’s fall was probably the 
Avos'k of Ae Agrarians, but it was also due to the fact 
that, Avhile he showed v^ery high ability in conducting 
the business of the country, he made no attempt to secure 
his personal position by forming a party eitlier in Parlia- 
ment or at Court. He interpreted his position rather as 
a^soidier ; he did his duty, but did not think of defending 
liimself. He suffered much from the attacks made on 
Iiim by the followers of Bismarck, and he was closely 
associated AAith the social ostracism of that statesman; 
we do not knoAv, howeA^er, in regard either to this or to 
the other events of his administration, to AAdiat extent 
Caprivi was really the author of the policy he carried out, 
and to what extent he AA^as obeying the orders of the 
Emperor. With a loyalty which cannot be too highly 
praised, he - always refused, even after hi$ mhrupt dis- 
missal, to Justify himself, and he could not be persuaded 
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even to write memoirs for later publication. The last years 
of iiis life were spent in absolute retir anient, for he could not 
return even to the military duties which, he had left with 
great reluctance at the orders of the Emperor. He died 
unmarried on 6th February 1899, at the age of sixty-eight. 

Seo Die Redm des Chafen v. Ca^rivi (Berlin, 1893). 

(j. W. He.) 

Ga.pSt0.l1 (Windlass), an appliance used on board 
sliip and on dock walls in connexion w-itii wadighiiig anchor 
and tiunsporting ship. Its earlier forms ^\'e^e of a com- 
paratively simple char- 
acter, but, as heavier cables 
were supplied to ships, 
the difficulty wlien riding 
was in holding and veer- 
ing, A new cable -holder 
made by Mr W. H. Har- 
lield was tried in H.Di.S, 
Reivcasfle and proved effec- 
tive ; its first development 
was the application in the 
form of a windlass secured 
to the deck driven by 
means of a messenger 
chain from the capstan, 


.. JH . M 5 ' I N p lE .’t I Q l£ 

H.arfi S t, p’s Capstan GfcAft. 


i-’ig. 1, 


fitted in H.M.S. Iivfimihle (Fig. 1). 

The capstans and engine are shown at A, A, A, and tlie windlass 
B is driven by messenger chains C, 0. The four cables (dot ted 
litie B, D) lead to tlieir respective cable dioldors, htted with a brake 
similar to that in. Fig. 2, and by tliese means eaidi eable-liolder 
can be connected to the main driving shaft, and any cable hovedii 
or veered in<.lependently of the other; by using steam-power 
iiLslead of hand- the slow motion is obviated. In H. Collimj- 
-wood steam-power is used, to work the windlass directly by means 
of worni gearing ; tlio windlass is divided into two parts, so that 
the one on the port side can be ’workerl independently of tliat on 
tlie starboard, and vice versa. An independent cajistan in botli 
sliips, arranged to take either of the cables, can be worked byhainl 
or steam. In llie Colling luood's windlass, tlie cables remain on 
their liolders and can be liove-in or veered without touching the 
chain. Fig. 2 is Hariield’s frictional brake, whieh also acts as a 
connector. A is the cable-holder loose on the shaft B, C and 0 are 
a series of plates connected to the sjiindle by a suitable carrier, .D 
arid D another series connected to the cable-holder, and E a plate 
into which the bars are inserted, revolving the screw F, By means 
of the latter the two series of disc.s are pressed together, obtaining 
the necessary amount of friction for veering slowdy or rigidly con- 
necting ; wlien tlie top 
plate is screwed back 
the cable - holder 


re- 
volves freely. Fig. 3 
is the gear fitted in the 
Forinidable class{l 5,000 
tons). The two cable- 
holders on the upper 
deck, A, are each lilted 
with a frictional brake 
for veering and con- 
necting, tlie former 
being worked from 
below the armoured 
deck by steam - engine 
B and worm-wheel G.<, 
and the com pound 
clutch at D enables the 
cables to be worked 
together, or scjiarately, 
or fnmultaneously with 
one heaving in” and the other veering. 
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Fig. 2. 


^ The middle-line capstan 

E, on the upper deck, is not h tied with brake gear, but will take the 
main cables, and, by portable whelps, wire and hempen hawsers ; it 
can. be worked by steam from engine B, througli worm-wlieel F, or 
by capstan bans GG (Cap.stan, ninth edition). The capstans are of 
oast-steel, capable of taking 2-Fc-incli cables, and can be controlled 
from the upper deck or engino-room. The capstan engine.s have 
cylinders of 14 inches in diameter, with a 13-inch stroke, and are 
designed for a steam pressure of 300 R} to the square inch. Fig. 4 
shows the upper deck of the IrresMibU class) fitted by 

Messrs Clarke, Chapman, and Co. 


The electrical cap.stan (Harfield), introduced in H.M. ships 
for stern moorings and warping, is illustrated in Fig. 5. The 
capstan is on the upper deck, the cable-holder A V'orks tlie stern 
moorings, outside of which are the portable wlielp.s B, B, for steel- 
vure hawsers ; tlie cn]>.staii is driven tlirough, tlie worin-wbeel C by 
tlie motor B, and can be disconnected by the (dutch E for working 
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Fig. 3. 

l>y iiand. The electric motor is controlled from the upper dec’k by 
the lever F, working through tlie main switch G and the resist- 
ances H. This design is sornewliat exiravagant in electrical con- 
sumption, but a stern capstan is seldom used, (wen tlicn only lor a 
slioi t period, and in its favour are perfect control and r]oi3ele.sf. 
worldiig, arnl no automatic brake is n-spiired. 

In the electrical capstan (Clarke, Chapman, and Co.), the motor 
drive.s tlie vertical sliaft of the capstan by means of a worm and 
worm-v-heel. The gear is fitted witli an electric I'rake actuated by a 
.solenoid ; wlien the current is passing in the solenoid tlie hralce is 
lield out of action against the force exerted Ijy a spring, lint, when the 
circuit is broken, the spring causes the brake to act. Tlie contacts 
are in the upper portion of tlie resistance coil, and its controlling 
spindle is worked from the deck ; from the ofi-contact point one 
direction of the rotation of the switch causes the motor to run in 


Fig. 4. 

one direction and the opposite direction reverses it. The motor will 
give up) to about 60 -belt horse-piower. To meet the diiliculty in 
warping wdieii the ship remains stationary instead of moving, and 
wdien the armature of the motor would run the risk of burning 
owing to the rush of current, an automatic circuit-breaker Is inserted 
in the ciivuit, adjusted to break at the maximum ciivrent which 
the machine is intended to cany. When the automatic circuit- 
breaker acts, it inserts a resistance in the circuit capable of taking 
up tlie whole back E.M.F, of the arniatiire ; therefore, the current 
through the armature remains as it ivould be at full load, but 
cannot bo exceeded. By these means the torque due to this 
current in the armature is maintained, but the latter cannot turn 
until the ship moves, •wlieu it w’-ould commence to rotate and 
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generate back E.M.F. ; en this being effected the automatic switch 
must V)o replaced and remain in place so long as the cuvi’ent keeps 
below tlio maximum for wliich it is adjusted. The speed of the 
motor is 880 revolutions per minute, and with this speed the lift 
is 15 tons, at the rate of 25 feet per minute. 

All capstans for H.M. ships are tested for lifting power 
aiKl speed : with foremast capstans the anchor ia usually 



Fig« 5, 


which the ruins are still to be seen. Population (1895), 
IPOOO; {1900X 12,025. 

©araeaSp capital city of Yenezuela and of the 
federal district, situated in 67^ 4' 45'" W. long, and 10“ 
30' N. hit., 23 miles S.S.E. of La Gtiaira, its port, by rail; 
3018 feet above sea-leveL The city, including the six 
outlying jjarishcs, forms the federal district, which has 
an area of 45 square miles and a population of about 
100,000. There are two telephone companies and two 
banldng institutions — ^the bank of Yenezuela, wdtli a capital 
of 8,000,000 bolivars and a reserve of 974,753*39 bolivars, 
and the bank of Caracas, a joint-stock company witli 
a cajjital of 6,000,000 bolivars and a reserve fund of 
345,928 bolivars. Four raihwiy lines start from Caracas. 
The line to Port La Gnaira is a bold undertaking because 
of the height of Mount Avila and the sinuosities of the 
land over wliich it travels ; but the longest line goes to 
Yalencia and Puerto Cabelio, crossing the high cordillei’as. 
surrounding Caracas, and dropping into the valleys of 
Aragiia, Caracas is the residence of the archbisliop of 
Yenezuela, the dioceses suffragan to it being those of 
Ciudad P>olivar, Galabozo, Barqiiisimeto, Merida, and 
Maracaibo. The city is lighted by both gas and elec- 
tricity. Population, 72, 4 2 9 . 

Ga,raniiai^g or Karaman (Lamndcij a name still 
used by the Christians), a town in the Konia vilayet of 
Asia Minor, situated on tiie plain north of Mount Taurus. 
The modern name is derived from Karaman, to whom it 
'Was granted by Biiltan Ala ed-Dm of Bum. It has few 
industries and little trade, but the medheval walls and 
tlie mosques are interesting, and the old Seljiik medresse. 
or college, is one of the most beaiitifid buildings in Asia 
IMiiior. Population, 5000 (Moslems, 4500 ; Christians, 
500). 

or Eaeamania, formerly an inde- 
pendent province in the south of Asia Minor, named after 
Karaman, the son of an Armeiiiaa convert to Islam, who-’ 
married a daughter of the Seljiik sultan of Eiirn, and was 
granted Laranda (Karaman), and made governor of Selefke, 



let go in not less than 25 fathoms' water and the speed 
ascertained by observing the time taken to heave-in not 
less than a length of cable, 75 fathoms. In the mercan- 
tile marine various designs of steam windlasses are used, 
gejierally utted with warping ends for -working ropes ; in 
case of failure of steam, hand-power with “ wee-gee ” 
motion is employed, lint where a 'warping capstan is fitted 
it is workiNi with ca]:)staii liars. Capstans on dock -walls 
in H.Mi dockyards are usually driven by hydraulic or air 
pressure conveyed through pipes to small engines under- 
neath- the capstans. (j. W, D.) ' 


a fortified garrison town and, archiepiscopal 
;-p 0 . of 'the, province o-f Caserta, Campania, Italy,; on’- the, 
river- 'Yoitiirno, T'miles K.W. from Caserta' -by mil.,, -The' 
cathedral, dating originally from the lltli cexiimry, lias 
■.been . entirely modernized. The ' other buildings ,einhrace 
tlie Campanian hlimemn {archmolog.ical, 187.4)„, and a tower: 
and mortuary chapel, commemorative of the slaughter of 
the inhabitants when the tovvni vvas captii'red by Cesare 
Borgia in 1501. The fortilieatioiiB ■were planned by 
Yauban, and extended in 1855. The manufacture of fire- 
works k a specialit-?. Ericks are also made. Population. 

^ a town in Ilnmania, chief town of the 

district -of llomanati. It is a seat of a court of first 
instance, and has eleven churches and a scliooi of arts and 
crafts. The truvu derives its name from the Emperor 


1223-45. On the collapse of the Selj dk em,pire, Karainan’s 
grandson, Mahmud, 1279-1319, founded a state, with its 
capital at Konia, which included Paniphylia, Lycaonia, and 
large parts of Cilicia, Cappadocia, and Phrygia. The state 
wars frequently at war witli the kings of Lesser Amienia, 
the Lusignan princes of Cyprus, and the knights of Ilhodes. 
It was also engaged in a long struggle for supremacy with 
tlie Osmanli Turks, wdiicli only ended in 1472, when it 
was annexed by Muhammad 11. The Osmaiilis divided 
Karamania into Eli arij, north, and Ichili, south of the 
Taurus. The name is now often given by geographers 
to Ichili only. 


an important towai of Paraguay,, 
founded in 1725. The adjacent country cultivates cotton,, 
tolmcco, corn, sugar-cane, and mandioca. It has t’vvo’ 
schools, a church, many modern edifices and biisinesB 
houses, a post-office, and a sub-department of the Agricnl" 
tiiral Bank. Population, 13,000. 

a city of Lacka'svaniia county, Penn- 
sylvania, 'a.S. A., situated in 41" 34' K. lat. and 75" W 
W. long., on Lackawanna river, a branch of the Susqne- 
lianna, in the north-eastern part of the shite, at an altitude 
of 1080 feet. It is a coal-mining towm, being situated 
in the midst of the anthracite coal region of the United 
States. It is served by three railways, the Delaware and 
Hudson, the Lehigh Yalley, and the Delaware, Lackarvanna 
and Western. Population (1880), 7714 ; (1890), 10,833 ; 
(1900), 13,536, 

Carb0ryridiiiTiK See EuEOTRo-MsTALLijEaY. 
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©arc^fg a town sitiia.tecl on liigli ground near tlic 
east coast of Cebiij Philippine Islands, in 10'' T N. It 
was founded in 1624. T.be siiiTounding country, though 
rugged, is quite fertile, and produces sugar in con- 
siderable quantity, Tlie language is Cebii-Visayan. 
Po];)ii] ation, 3 0, 000. 

G 3 .rders^S 5 . a town and seapoi't in Cuba, on the 
north, coast, in 81“ 12' W., 76 miles E. of Hava,na. It 
was founded in 1828, is one of the few toAvns of Culja 
]>uilt in tlie 19th century, and is a thriving place. It lies 
on a spacious bay sheltered hy a long prcmiontoiy. It 
is one of tlie principal sugar “exporting ])Lices of tlie 
island, and is connected by .rail with I\Iatan7.as, IlaAaina, 
Santa Clara, and Gienfuegos, and by the reguhu* steamers 
with all tlie coast towns. Population, 21,940. 

Gairdoff^ a municipal, county (1888), and porlia- 
mentary horough and seaport of England, on the Tail, 

1 mile aboA'e its outfall into the estiiaiy of the SeA^ern, 
404 miles W, of P»ristoh 451 miles E.S.E. of Swansea, 
170 miles by rail W. of London, ca}>ital of the principality 
of Wales, and. chief toAvn of the county of Glamorgan : 
on the Great Western raihvay, and in direct and manifold, 
railway communication Avith the coal and jnineral districts 
of South Wales. The borough is divided into 10 Ai'ards 
under a mayor, 10 aldermen, and 30 councii]<.)rs. From 
2624 house>s in 1851, Caa’dilf grew to 20,476 houses 
in 1891 and 28,009 houses in 1901. The Avalerworks, 
purchased by the corporation in 1879, hawe since Injen 
e.xtended and a ncAV supply, from the Tall EaAvr Yalley, 
piwided at a cost, up to 1897, of over £1,139.152. 
The corporation haA'e laid doAvn lines for electric tramwa.)^s 
and built poAver-stiitions, d:c. About £500,000 Aviil 1)0 
laid out on these and the purchase and e(]ui])ment of tli** j 
existing lines, Tarions other ]aibiic AV(jrks are ItLang ; 
actively pushed forward. TIio coiqioratiori ah'eady own 
tlie electric light undertalvdug, which tliey arc extejnl- 
ing. The Great Y/estern railway in 1899 qnadrnplerl 
its lines between Cardiff and Nm\q)ort, and largely ex- 
tended and iinproAvxl its station at Cardiff, and in 1900 I 
opened a new station at Eoath, Tire network of rail- j 
A-vays and sidings around the Bide D<)cks conijiriscs a 
length of about 120 miles. An iron sning bridge, 
Clarence Bridge, over the Taff, connecting GramgetoAvn 
with the docks, Avas opened in 1890. FTew AAharves and 
Avarehouses have been erected at all the ]irincipal toAviis 
and villages along the canal betAveeu Cardiff and I\iei*thvr- 
Tydfil. 

The educational institutions include the Universliy 
College (1883), a constituent college of the IJniveisity of 
Wales, soon to be transferred to hoav buildings in Catliays 
Park; Schools of Science and Art (1891); the Baptist 
Theological College, stationary in Cardiff’ since 1893 ; a 
higher “grade school (1895), and many other board and 
national schools ; 2 intennediate schools; a school of 
cookery (1890) ; a free library and mnseum (1882), ex- 
tended ami reopened (1896) at a cost uf £20,000; a 
museum and art gallery, for Avhich new buildings, at an 
estimated cost of £13,500, are tcj be erected in Catbays 
Park. Other recent public instiliitions are the market 
hall (1891) I a iieAV post-office (1898) costing £75,000; 
a iieAA" custom-house (1899) ; a iigaa^ GoA^ernment stamp- 
office (1900); baths (1896); a theatre; mining engineers’ 
institute (1890) ; the infirmary, erected (1883) at a 
cost of OA^er £40,000 ; Roatli Park (120 acres), opened 
1894 ; Ely Park ; Canton Park ; besides fifteen open spaces 
acquired since 1890, Catliays Park, in the centre of the 
town, 60 acres in area, aaxis purchased in 1900 for 
£160,000; and, in addition, £44,000 has already been 
spent in laying it out. In this park, moreover, bcav 
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municipal buildings and laAV courts are to be erected at 
a cost of £233,000. 

At the mouth of the three ri\\u‘.s — rUi^mme}^ Taff, and Ely 
— Avitbin a cloven miles of the great coal and iron deposits 
of South Wales, comprising a coaiffold estimated at 1000 
square miles in area, with a storage capacity of o ver 30,000 
million tons, 50 miles nearer IjOihIoti tlian LiAT^rpool is, 
Cardiff commands unriviined resources and an unsurpassed 
position n.s a port of trade. Accordingly, since liy tlie 
constriictio!) of the caual and railAvays tlie mineral Avealth 
of the hills has found free outlet to Canliff, and tliencc, 
by her docks ami capiicious, safe, and readily accessible 
harbomr, to all parts of the Avorld, the export trade has 
groAvn in magnitude at a rate unexampled, till noAV 
Cardiff is the third largest exporting port of the United 
Kingdom and tiio heaviest coni- exporting port of the 
world, its coal sliipments, 11,925,975 tons in 1898, largely 
exceeding those of the Tyne ports. An official estimate 
rates tlie increase of coal sliipments at 74 por eimt. per 
aninim for the tAventy-four years 1864-87, and sees no 
reason l,o doubt the contiimanee of tlie same rate of 
increase. 

The foUoAving is a list of tlie Bute docks and basins, 
AAdtli tlieir rcspectiAm dimensions : — 
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Timber ponds, measuring 28 acres, have also been 
constructed for the accommodation of the .fast-growing 
timber trade. The South Bute Dock, still in process of 
construction, is on the foreshore, Avath a seaAAxird emhank- 
ment extending out to a lino nearly opposite the mouth of 
the Ely river. Connecting wdth the Roatli Dock, it Avill 
have no l):isin, but a lock with sea gates, and jiractically 
sei've as a loAv-AWiter dock. Forty-tAVo acres in area, it Avill 
accommodate the Axiry largest steamers, cargo or passenger. 
Cn tlie completion of tlie neAv dock, the Bute Docks Avill 
have a floating area, exclusive of the Glamorgan canal, 
of 157 acres; with the canal, ffoat, and basin, 169| 
acres ; and further, Avith the timber floats, 197-]: acres, an 
area which, apart from the other docks AAdthiu the limits 
of the customs port, constitutes Cardiff the third port 
i.n the kingdom for extent oi: AV'et-dock accommodation. 
The entrance channel to the docks runs out about 1| miles 
to a point opposite Pcnartli Head, Avitli a loAv-AAaiter pier. 
The <icptli of water at liigh-AA-ater springs is 43 feet, 
S inches; at low-AAxiter neaps, 15 feet. The new dock 
entrance lock and eiidxinkment Avill extend farther out 
in tlie eluiiinel, and sujiersode the present pier. In the 
entrance channel are two floating pontoons for coasting 
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steaiiiboat traffic. There is also a harbour, dug out of the 
mud to the west cjf the cliaiiriel, for mooring the pilot 
boats, and ample accommodatiou opposite (on east side) 
for the large fleet of tug boats. The Windsor Dock 
Couipai\Y, furthermore, are seeking powers to construct 
a dock on tiie west side of Cardiff, at a cost of £825,000. 

The mechanical erections at tlie Bute Bocks include 
50 coal staiths, hydraulic lifts, and cranes for loading; 57 
cranes for discharging ; 1 shear legs ; 10 graving 
docks ; 1 gridiron ; 2 pontoons, and 2 pontoon docks. 
Eleven of the cranes are “ Lewis-Hunter patent coal 
cranes, lifting up to 30 tons; and, loading simultaneously 
as nniny hatches as a vessel may have, will in 24 hours 
stow as much as 7000 tons and load vessels carrying 
10,000 tons. 

Large warehouses and transit slieds have been erected 
at the West, East, and Boath Docks for housing grain, 
provisions, &c. One liour-mili cost £80,000. One ware- 
house "will hold 75,000 qiiarters of grain. There is also 
extensive wharf accoimnodatioii for heavy goods such as 
timber and iron ore, cold storage for dead meat, and lairs 
for live cattle. The capital invested in these docks, in- 
cluding Fenartli and Barry Docks, is estimated at 8 to 9 
nuilions. 

The industries of Cardiff include iron-founding; iron, 
steel, and copper works; flour - riiills : biscuit factory; 
shipbuilding; tin enamel, chemical, waggon and printing 
works : sail-making, wire and hemp roperies, coach- 
building, The Dowlais blast-furnaces einplo}^ about 
300 men, and the steel works in I'lili swing, 3000 men 
••■“-the iron and steel works coveriiig S2 acres. One milling 
jinn has the capacity to i5iupply all the iiour iieeded by 

■ Jdegistered shipping in 1888, 290 vessels of 151,972 
tons ; in 1898, 285 of 204,018 touB; in 1899, 270 of 
212,058 tons.. Entered in 1888, 12,973 vessels of 
5,767,016 bmnage: in 1898, 13,136 of 6,378,189 ton- 
nage; in 1899, 11,824 of 8,837,234 tonnage. Cleared in 
1888, 13,274 vessels of 6,083,762 tonnage ; in 1898, 
12,179 of 6,737,821 tonnage; in 1899, 11,845 of 
9,003,275 tonnage. Imports of foreign and colonial in.ei> 
ohimdise in 1888 amounted to the value of £2,165,961 ; 
in 1898, £2,612,327 ; in 1899, £3,352,191. Exports of 
the ]:.irodiice of the United Einn'dom in 1888 were valued at 
£4,873,106 ; in 1898, £5,5216350 ; in 1899, £8,662,147. 
Of the total imports in. 1899, valued at £3,352,191, the 
■most important articles -were wheat, mined at £812,523 ; 

' iron ore, £589,094 ; •wood of all sorts, £1,112,289. Of 
■ the exports in 1899, valued at £8,662,147, coal,, coke, 
cinders, a.nd patent ilieh aloneMiiihruinte^^ to £8,308,533. 
The import o.f timber in 1845 wvis 6965 loads ; in 1855, 
in 1865, 103,170 loads;' m. 1885,' 
\:5373,398 Ioads,y 1895, 689,871 loads, , The iron-ore trade, ' 
then oversea, has increased'' thirteen' 

, Cardif publishes 4 daily, Lbi- 
■ .cly'; newspapers, and has. 15 ; banks. 

Area of nuvnicipal borough, 8408 acres; population 
(1891),. ■128,915; '^(1901), 164, Slo. 
Area of pariiamcntary borough, comprising the contribu- 
tory boroiigim of Canlill, Cowdwidgc, and Liaiilrisaiut, 
|:v (1891), 132,229; 

(1901), 180,000. it has been ob.scrved tint from 1841 
’ , to ,BS9I the population increased, rcmudly speaking, 

. " ^ 10,000 for^ every additional mil] ion tons of coal shipped. 

> Mateover, if to the population of the nmnici]>al borough 

Barry, the total poiailatioii 


Wales, 274 miles W. by H. of London by rail, on the 
Teifi, 5 miles from its mouth. Since 1885 the parlia- 
mentary representation of the borough has been merged in 
that of the county. The old endo-wed grammar-school has 
been united with an intermediate school. In 1898 the 
registered shipping wms 29 ’vessels of 113 d tons ; in 1898, 
415 vessels of 18,274 tons entered, and 393 of 17,401 
tons cleared. Area, 4926 acres ; population (1881), 3669 ; 
(1901), 3511. There is a. parish of Cardigan. 

Oa.rol 103,11^ a maritime county of South Wa],es, 
bounded on the N. by Merionetli, on the E. by hlont- 
goniery, lladiior, and Brecon, on the S. by Carmarthen and 
Pembroice, and on tire Bl by Cardigan Bay. 

Area and FopiAation . — Tiie area of tlie ancient county is 
410.630 acres, or 6S8 square miles. The population in 1881 
was 70,270, and in 1891 was 62,630, of wliom 27,365 ^Ye^e males 
and 35,265 females, tlie inniilier of persons per srpiare mile being 
91, and of acres to a person 7 '04. In 1901 the population was 
60,237. The areri of the administrative county is 443,071 acres, 
^vitli a population in 1S91 of 63,467. Tlie area of the regis- 
tration county is 595,285 acres, uitb a populadon in 1891 of 
86,383. IVitliiii its area tliere was, between 1881 and 1891, a 
decrease in the population of 9 '20 per t.vnt. The excess of births 
over deaths between 1881 and 1891 was 6971, but the decrease i!i 
the resident p^opulatiori was 8754. Tiie following table gives the 
nunibers of inarriages, births, and deatli.3, with the niiiriber and 
percentage of illegiliniate births, for ISSO, 1890, and 1899 : — 


Year. 


Eirtlis. 

Deaths. 

j nh'-'Ui-mate. BirtliJi. 


No. 

rereeiita^e. 

ISSO 

543 

2625 

1882 

220 

8 ‘4 

1890 

502 

2078 

1041 1 

171 

8*2 

1899 

506 

1964 

1604 

141 

6*1 


111 1891 the nurnlier of S(.'ot3 in the county was 123, of Irish 
98, and of foreigners 46 ; while 3979 could speak English, 61,624 
Welsh, au<l 17 li English and Welsh. 

ConsHhUion and Government . — TJie county returns one ineniber 
to Parliament, and it has no parliamentary borough. There are 
three municipal lioronghs, Aberystwitli (S013), Cardigan (8511), 
and Lampeter (1722). The urban districts are Aberayron, (1327) 
and Hew Quay (1234). The county is in the soiitli-western 
circuit, and the assizes are held at Lampeter ; tlie boroughs of f 

Aberystwitli and Cardigan have separate commissions of tJic ; 

peace, but no separate court of quarter ses.sion3. The aneieut ■ 

county contains 66 entire ecclesiastical parishes and districts, and i 

part of one other. It is entirely in tlie diocese of St. Davids. 

EdneaMon . — At Aberystwitli is a university college, in eon- f 

nexion with which there is a day training college for school- | 

masters and mistresses. The number of elementary schools in I 

the county on 31st August 1899 was 107, of which 75 were board I 

and 32 voluntary schools, the latter including 27 Hational Church 
of England schools, and 5 '‘British and other.” The average r 

attendance at board schools was 5989, and at voluntary schools I 

2264. The total .school hoard receipts for the year ending 29th P 

September 1899 w-ere over £19,129. The income under the :■ 

Agricultural Rates Act was over £1905. 9 

AgrioiUture, — About tliree-fifths of the total area of the county 1: 

is under cultivatioii, and of this more than five-ninths is in permfi' 1 

nent pasture. There are also, in addition, about 129,000 acres in 
hill pasture and about 16,000 acres under woods. Within the 
last twenty years the acreage under corn crops has decreased by 
about one-.se venth. W^'liead has only slightly doerea.secl in acreage, p 

and occupies about one-eighth of the corn acreage, barley occupy- h 

ing (maiderably niore than one-ixmidh and oats considerably iiiore 
than^ onc-half. Potatoes occupy a rather larger acreage than 
turnips.^ The following table gives the larger main divisions of 
the cultivated area at intervals of five years from 1880 : — 


' Year. 

Total Aim 

I under Cul- i 
iivalion. j 

, '■ Corn ' ' 
C]'()p.s. 

Green 

Orojis. 

Glover. 

1 roroianent 
j pasture. 

1 ' 

1 

1 Fallow. 

ISSO 

'276,23(5' 

61,833 

13'il23 

44,023 

' 155,179 

2078 

18S5 

281,478 

58,792 

13,671 

44,854 

1 162,951 

1 1210 

1890 

283,932 

56,214 

13,866 . 

: 47,270 

164,827 

1740 

1895 

' 269,746 

52,981 

1 12,812 

:''4.2'j.238'... 

1x160,858' 

823 

X900 

- 272,493 

49,447 

kl3,,257' 

.51,995 

' 156,905 

L. 

853 


^ The following table gives partkuiars regarding the principal 
live stock during- the -mm years 
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„ Total Total 

Hordes. Cattle. 


Cows or Heifers 

in Milk or Sheer), 
in Calf. 


1880 13,873 62,917 25,747 213,343 18,979 

1885 13,991 67,299 27,010 211,462 22,218 

1890 14,714 65,600 26,811 221,652 25,489 

1895 16,053 65,336 25,565 221,533 24,308 

1900 17,573 72,229 26,967 274,955 22,897 

Mdust-ries and Trade. — Accordijig to the amriial report of the 
inspector of factories for 1898 (1900), the inimber of persons en- 
gaged in all hictories and workshops in 1897 was 1359, as com- 
pared witli 1357 ill 1896. The total mimber of persons employed 
in mines and quarries in 1899 was 682. Copper-mining is now 
almost e?dl.nct. Tlie output of lead is also declining, 2072 tons, 
%^ahied at £18,143, being dug in 1885, and 598 tons, yalued at 
£5823, ill 1899. Of zinc 3273 tons, valued at £8760, were obtained 
in 1885, and 3328 tons, valued at £14,585, in 1898, but in 1899 
only isil) tons, valued at £10,303, were got. Clay and sandstone 
are also raised. The total quantity of fish landed at hfew' Quay 
(Cardigan), Al)erayron, and Aberystwith in 1899 was 2875 cirts., 
valued at £2921. 

AiTTHOiirriRS.— Sir R. iMevuick. History and AntiquiUes of 
the Coxtnty of Gardigan. London, 1810. — J. G-. Williams, A 
Short Account of the JJrUish Mnca inpnients lying heticeen the Mirers 
Mheidol ami Llyf umt in the County of Cardigan in their comiexion 
vjith the Mines, xlberystwith, 1866. — J. R. Phillips. List of the 
Sheriffs of Cardigaiishire from A. I). 1539 to A.I>. 186S. See also 
the various Guides to South Wales. P. H.) 

©arciy©@i^ ©i@sye (183(3--^ ), Italian poetj 

was born at Yal-di-Castello in Tuscany, 27tli July 1836. 
His father was a physician, and Carducei received a good 
education. He began life as a public teacher, but soon 
took to giving private lessons at Fiorence, where he became 
connected with a set of young men, enthusiastic j^atriots 
in politics, and in literature bent on overthrowing the 
reigning romantic taste by a return to classical models. 
These aspirations have always constituted the mainsprings 
of Garducci^s poetry. In 1860 he became professor at 
Bologna, where, after in 1865 astonishing the public by 
a defiant llymni fo Satan, he published in 1867 Lema, 
Gnivia, a volum© of lyrics which not only gave him an 
indisputable position at the head of coutem]}orary Italian 
poets, but made him the head of a scliool of wliicli the 
best Italian men of letters have been, disciples, and •which 
has iniiuer,iccd all. Several other volumes succeeded, the 
most important of wliieh were the Mecemmlm (1870), the 
Mtmve Foede (1873), and the three series of the Odi 
Barhare (1877-89). The eniploymeiit of the antique 
metrical forms in these has occasioned fierce literary con- 
troversies, hardly yet allayed. It is not likely that Car- 
ducci’s example Avill be largely imitated, for the excellent 
reason that it is incapable of imitation except by a eonsiuia- 
liiate metrist, but its indirect inculcation of a robust and 
manly style has been of the highest value. Rallied to 
til© Savoy dynasty, Cardiicci enjoys the dignity of a 
senator of the Italian kingdom, and occupies a position of 
authority as citizen as well as writer. 


Cardweiig Edward ©ardwell^ yiscoirKT 
(18134886), English statesman, was the son of a merchant 
of Liverpjooi, 'where he ^?as born on 24th July 1813. xlfter 
a hriiliaiit career at Oxford, where he gained a double first- 
class, he entered lAirlianient as meniber for Clitheroe in 
1842, and in 1845 wtis made secretary to the Treasury, He 
sujiported Sir Robert Peels free-trade policy, and went out 
of office with Mm. In 1847 he -was elected for Liverpool, 
but lost his seat in 1852 for having supported the repeal 
of the navigation lawLS. He soon found another constitu- 
ency at Oxford, and upon the formation of Lord Aberdeen's 
coalition ministry in 1853 became president of the Board 
of Trade, although debarred by tlie Jealousy of his Whig 
colleagues from a seat in the Cabinet. In 1854 he carried, 
almost without opposition, a most important and compli- 
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cated act consolidating all existing slapping la•^vs, but 
Riga, Li 1855 resigned, with his Peelite colleagues, upon the 

y- appointment of Mr Roebuck’s Sebastojiol inquiry corii- 

Rdttee, declining the ofibr of the chancellorship of the 
Exchequer pressed upon him by Lord Palmerston. In 
24^308 1858 lie moved the famous resolution condenina/tory of 

22,897 Lord Elleiiborougli’s despatch to Lord Canning on tlio 
™ affairs of Oiide, whicli, for a time seemed certain to 

overthrow the Derby Government, but which ultimatoly 
359 ^£1^001x1- ^-^*‘'^‘-’olved into nothing. He obtained a seat in Lord 

ua euiployed Pahnerston’s Cabinet of 1859, and after filling the 
ning is now uiicorigenial ;posts of secretary for Ireland and cliuncellor 
2072 tons, of the dnchy of Lancaster (1861), Ijecame secretary 
xu’eobtdiied colonies in 1864. Here lie reformed the system 

lint in" 1899 colonial defence, refusing to keep troops in the colonies 
id sandstone during time of peace unless their expense rvas defrayed hj 
t^hfeiv Quay the colonists; he also laid the foundation of federation 
28/ 0 cwts., Canada and, rightly or WTongly, censured Sir George 
, , ^ Grey’s conduct in IShuv Zealand. Resigning with his 

^ % friends in 1866, lie again took office in 1868 as secretary 

mthe Miners 4his post lie performed the most menionilfie 

ir comiexion actions of Hs life by the abolition of purchase and tlie 
List of the institution of short service, measures -wliicli excited more 
fi opposition than any of the numerous reforms eiiected by 

I. 4. H.) Gladstone Government of that period, but ‘wliicIi w'ere 

tiian poet, entirely justified by their successful working afterwards. 
Julv 1836. resignation of the Gladstone ministry in 1874 

^ed"a good raised to tlie peerage as Viscount Cardwell of 

but soon Ellerbeck, but took no further x>romiiieiit part in polities, 

he became mental faculties, indeed, 'were considerably imj^aired 

Ic patriots driring tlie last few years of his life, and he died at 

‘owdiif^* the Torquay on 15tli February 1886. He vvas not a 

:al mmiels, hardly even a prominent politicirui, but e'lfeeted 

laiiisjirings thaii many more conspicuous rneii. The great 

rofessor at 3.dmiriistrator and the bold innovator \vere united in 
public by an exceptional degree, and lie allowed neitlier 

867 Lema> cliaracter to pre|>on derate unduly. (u. G.) 

ve him ^ an a town of Queensland, Australia, 950 

ary Italian miles H.W. of Brisbane, on Roclvingimin Bay, in the 
which the county of Cardwell It has one of the finest liarboiirs in 
and -whicli i-fie colony, easy of access in all -weathers. Various minerals, 
needed, the including gold, exist in the district. The d'Ligong fisheiy 
1870), the ig carried on and the oil extracted. Po])ulation, about 
f the Odi 3500. 

tea7yVn- Garejj_ Herary Charles (1793-I879)j 

r ojar- American political economist, was born in Philadcijihia 
3 excellent 1793, and at the age of t-wciity-oight 

■aeonsiim- succeeded his father, Mathe-w Carey— an inihiontial 
'ohnst and economist, political reformer, editor, and publisher, of 
Rallied to birth, but between 1783 and Ms death in 1839 a 

^nity of a of Philadelphia — as a member of the publishing 

position of Carey and Lea, wdiich was long the most coii- 

spicuoiiB in America. Among Mathew Carey’s many 
■writings had been a collection (1822) of Essays oii Folmcal 
ViscouKT Economy, one of the earliest of American treatises favouring 
a merchant Protection, and Henry C. Carey’s life-work wtis devoted to- 
43. xifter the propagation of the same theory. He retired from 
oiihle first- hiisiiiess in 1838, almost simultaneously with the appear- 
litberoe in ance (1837-40) of IAb Frinciples qf FoliMcal Economy. 
asury. He This treatise, wliich -was translated into Italian and 
idw'entout Swxxlisli, soon became the standard representative in the 
Liverpool, United States of the school of economic thought which, 

. the repeal with some interruptions, has dominated the tariif system of 
ir constitii- that country for the past half-century ; and it exercised a 
Aberdeen's manifest infiuence upon the wui tings of such later Protec- 
the Board tionists as Bowen, Greeley, and Thompson. To Carey’s 
C Ms ’Whig arguments, more than to those of any other writer, was 
he carried, due the freedom with -which his followers, in economic 
aid compli- literature and in legislative action, were led to consider the 
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Princiides of Political Eco'aoiiiy applied to the Coiiddioii^ economy, of beneficent results, intellectual, moral, and finam 
lieBO'wrceB^ and InstitMtions cf the American People (tlie cial, to tbe individual man, wlxetber capitalist, workman, or 
title of Francis 3:>oweids text-book, 1856), instead of consumer, and upon a constant claim that tlie rise of wages 
regarding tlie subject as one leading to general or absolute is the measure of economic prosperity, inasiiiiicli as in a 
r{ 3 sults. Carey’s first large work on political economy was period of high wages an increased proportion of the value 
preceded and followed by many smaller volumes on "wages, of the product goes to the labourer, wdiile the capitalist 
the credit system, interest, slavery, copyright, ; and in receives a smaller proportion though a larger gross amoimk 
1858-59 be gathered the fruits of his lifelong labours into He died in Philadelpliia, 13th October 1879. [See vol 
The PrvMipks of Soedal Scieme, in three volumes. Carey xix. of the ninth edition of the MncAjclopmdm Pritannica 
laid cliief stress upon the attainment, through political ! (pp. 384-5).] 


CARICATURE. 




Great Priiam, — During the last quarter of the 
1 9th century tlm term caricature, somewhat loosely used 
at all times, came gradually to cover almost every form 
of humorous art, from the pictorial wit and wisdom of 
Sir John Tennxel to the weird grotesques of Mr S. H. 
Sime, from the gay and spirited pleasantries of Eandolpli 
Caldecott to the graceful but sedate fancies of Mr 
Walter Crane. It is made to embrace alike the social 
studies— whether satirical or sympathetic— of Du Maurier 
and Iieene, the political cartoons of Air Harry Furniss 
and MF F. (X CtouM, the unextenuating likenesses of 
and ^SSpy,'” and the subtle conceits 

of Mr Linley Sambourne, the whimsicalities of Air E. T. 
Heed, the exuberant burlesques of Air J. F, Sullivan, the 
frank buffooneries of tlie late W. G-. Baxter. Of these 
diverse forms of graphic hmiiour, some liave no other 
olqect than to amuse, and therefore do not call for vserioiis 
notice. TJie porpetratioiis of Air Alax Beerboliin (“ Alax ^’’), 
for instance, need not be commented upon, though too 
origiixal to b(M>verlooked; while of the work of “Spy” 
(Mr Leslie Ward), in Vanity Pair, on(i need only say that if 
it does not rival tlie occasional brilliancy of his predecessor 
“ Ape” (Carlo Pellegriui), it maintains a higher average 
of merit. The pupil, too, is much more genial than the 
master. Unlike “Ape” and his compatriots of the 
ITth century, to whose “ caricaturas ” Addison’s Spectator 
applied the desciipticvu, he does not “ transform the most 
agreeable beauty into the most odious monster ” ; his 
feeling for comeliness forbids; when his suhiect is good- 
looking, he is content if his pencil evokes the comment, 
“:How” ndiculoiisly like I ” But caricature of this kind is 
"X^v:merely..an' entertainment.. Hero w’o are concerned rather 
w'lth those branches of caricatm''e .whicli, merrily ..or 
mordantly, refiect and comment upon the actual life "we 
live. In treating of recent caricature of this kind, we 
. must give the first place isy. Pmrh, Air Punch’s outlook 
upon life ha.s not changed inucli since the ’seventies. His 
iiiliiience upon the tone of caricature made itself felt most 
■ appreciaMy ;’iiilhe days of John Leecli..and' Eichard Doyle. 

Their Bucecssors hut follow in their steps. In their -work, 
says a clevcT German critic, is to be foiiiicl no vestige 
of the “si)iir bilious temper of Jolni Bull” that per- 
vaded the pictures of Hogarth and liowlandsori. Keene 
. and 'Du Afaurier, he declares, ■ are not caricaturists . or 
satirists, but amiable and tenderly grave observers 'of life, 
friendly optimists. The charaeterizatioB is truer of .Keene, 
'Du ■'Maiivier. ' Keeneb' sketches are 
- ulnu^st always cheerful; almost without exception, they 
smile; or laugli.: ^ bln' many of Du^ AiaurieFs, 
bfoJyfi/bihbvbbther ;hand, Hiere:. iS'- an Ainderlying smousness,- 
f||M;|0hre::hphdpi3ms,:.oritic}sm^^ character' 

RochefoucauM,: 
pencil:. as.'^wdlL .as;:!'with.::a' pen. 
Ifhile Keene looks on at life with easy tolerance, an 


pretty and gay and charming, but hurt and offended by 
the sordid and the ugly. Thus while Keene takes things 
dispassionately as they come, seeing only the humorous 
side of them, we find Du Alaurier ever and anon attacking 
some new phase of snobbishness, or philistinism, or cant. 
For all his kindliness in €lej.)i,ctmg congenial scenes, he 
is at times as unrelenting a satirist as ever Ilowlandsoii 
was : the difference in their methods is but the difference 
between the sword-play of Richard and the sword-play of 
Saladin. The other Punch artists whose chief work is in 
the same field as Keene’s and Du Alaiirier’s resemble the 
former in this respect rather than the latter. Air Raven- 
Hill recalls Charles Keene not merely in temperament but 
in technique; like Keene, too, he finds his subjects prin- 
cipally in bourgeois life. Air J. Bernard Partridge, tiiougiij 
like Dll Alaiirier, he has an eye for physical beauty, is 
a spectator rather than a critic of life. Air Phil Alay^ 
a modern Touchstone, is less easily clasvsiiied. Though he 
wears the cap and bells, he is alive to the pity of things ; 
he sees the pathos no less than the humour of his street- 
bop and “gutter-snipes.” He is, however, a jester 
primarily ; a jester with an almost unrivalled faculty for 
pictorial expression ; an artist, too, of high, acliieveinent. 
Two others stand out as masters of the art of social 
caricature— the late Frederick Barnard and Air J. F. Sulli- 
van. Barnard’s illustrations to Diclvens, like his original 
sketches, have a lively humour all their own — ^the humour 
of irrepressible high spirits — and endless invention. High 
spirits and invention are characteristics also of Air Sullivan. 
It is at the British artisan and petty tradesman- — at 
the grocer given to adulteration and the plumber who 
outstaj^s his welcome — that he aims his most boisterous 
fun. He rebels too, delightfully, against red tape and all 
the petty tyrannies of officialdom. In fact, there is .hardly 
a grievance knowui to London audits suburbs which has 
not been hilariously vented by Air Bullivan. In political 
caricature Sir John Tenniel has remained the leading artist 
of the period. The death of Abraham Lincoln, Bismarck’s 
fall, from power, the tragedy of Khartum- — to subjects 
such as these, worthy of a great painter, Tenniel has 
brought a classic simplicity and a sense of dignity unknown 
previously to caricature. It is hard to say in which field 
Tenniel most excels — -whether in those ingenious parables 
in which the British Lion and the Russian Bear, John 
Chinaman, Jacques Boiihoin me, and Lhicle Sam play their 
part — or in the ever - changing scenes of the great 
parliamentary Comedy — or in sombre dramas of Anarchy, 
or Famine, or Crime — or in those London extravaganzas 
in which the symbolio personalities of Gog and Alagog, 
Father Thames and the Fog Fiend, the duke of AIndford, 
and Air Punch himself, have become familiar. Subjects 
similar to these have been treated also for many years by 
Air Linley Sambourne in his fanciful and often beautiful 
designs. In the field of humorous portraiture also Air Sam- 
bourne^has pmle liis mark, and lie may be said almost to 
have originated, In a sniali way, that practice of illustrating] 
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the doings of Parlmment witli eoiiiic Kluleltcs in which 
Mr FurmsSj Mr E. T. Heedj and Mir V. L\ CP'uild are bis 
most B 0 t 4 .ibl^^^ successors, Mj’ Fus-niss has satirl/.ed the 
Bo}M Acadeiny as etiectively as the Jdousus ^jf ihrliaiiieiit. 
But he is above all the illustrator of Farliauu-uit — the 
creator of Mr Gladstone’s Cijllars, ilie tlrbrt' uf Lord Eaii- 
dolph Cliurehiirs indies, the iinmortalizer of so many 
otherwise obscure politiciansj the ^‘artistic contortionist/' 
to use Ills own expiressio]!, who has '^rorlced the House 
of Commons and its doings into so many hundreds cd 
eccentric designs. Though Mr inirniss is a man of strong 
\dews, and ujiholds them ndtli liis pencil a outrmice, lie lias 
never been, as is l!ilr F, C. Gould pot tlie ]l''e,s‘t?mi/6s^e'v‘ (ycizcfit)^ 
a politician first and a caricaturist afterwards, IMr G<uild is 
anavo^ved partisan, and his caricatures are among the most 
formidable weapons of whicli the lladical |)arty can boast. 
Caustic and witty and telling, not spe(rially well draw'n, 
but well drawn enough — the likenesses unfailingly caught 
and recognizable at a glance — Ids Picture Polities/’ as lie 

calls tliein, have in tins way won him a quite iini(|ue 
place in the ranks of caricaturists. Tliere is no evidence 
of such streuiiotisness in tlie work of .M.:r Ih T, Heed (of 
Punch), In Ids paiiiainenta.ry sketches, as in his ‘‘Aidmal 
Land’’ and “'Prehistoric JVeps/’ 'Mr Ihied is a wholly 
irresponsible Iiuinorist. i hie Duds Iceen satire, however, 
in those “Eeadyunado Coals id Ar ins ’’ in winch he lia.s 
turned at once his licraldii* lore uudi ids insight into 
character to siicli excellent account ; as also in such 
drawings as Ids fancy ;portvrM.it “liy iiaiiictiiiu” of Iris 
lauiidr(3ss (a virago belaijoiiring Ids sidrts %vitli a s|>ik{o 
studded club), and that more serious picture in widch 
he has drawn a parallel between the trkotemes awaiting 
with grim enjoyment the iiill of the guillotine and those 
modern English gentlewomen who Dock to tlie Old 
as to the play. Here w^e have the true Hogarthian touch. 


It would lie too much to say that in tlie held of comic jounialism, 
since 1870, it has been a case of '‘Eclipse first and the rest 
nowhere " ; but though there have been some notable couqietitors 
with FimcJi, tliere has never been a really “good second.’’ In 
Matt Morgan the Toiimlumk (lSt>5»67) could boast an original 
cartoonist after TemiiePs sWle, but without Ten uierB power and 
hiinioiir, and unsupported l>y a s(;afi‘ of wits and men of letbu’s sucli. 
as the great Fivnch artist Ima always had behind him to keep hini 
well stocked with, ideas. Alorgau’s Ttynuthmrilc cartoons gained 
in eHect fi-oni an ingenious inctliod of prini;ing in two colours, 
hi Fred Barnard, W. G. Baxter, and Mr J. F. Sullivan, Judy 
{founded in 1S67) posBessetl a trio of pici'oiial lnuuori£;t;s of the 
first rank, and in W. Bowcher a political cartoonist thoroughly 
to the taste of those hot and strong Conservatives to whom Fmidds 


nmitrality or, at the most, fiiint 'Whiggeiy, rvas but Radicalism in 
disguise. His .successor, Mr ’William Parkinson, was not less 


loyal to Tory ideas, tliough more ui'bane in IDs nietliods. Fmi 
has had cartoonists of higli merit in Mr Gordon Thomson and in 
Air John Proctor, who worked also ftn* (foiiiided in 

1879). Moomlmie afterwards enlisted the services of Mr Allred 
Bryan, to whose clever pencil the Ghristiiias iinmber of the JForkl 
wa.s indebted for many years. Alhj founded in 1884, is 

notable only as the widely circulated medium for W, G. Baxter’s 
Mid humours, kept up in the same spirit by Mr W. F. Tliomas,, bis 
successor. Fkk-me-ii/p^ the latest addition of any iiote to tbe comic 
press of London, could once count a staff which rivalled at least the 
sodal side Q^Fm(;h ; Mr Eaveii-Hill, Mr Phil May, Mr Greihenhagen, 
and Mr Dudley Hardy have all contributed in their time to its 
^pdghtly pages, while Mr S. H. Sime made it the vehicle for 
ms “sqinntArained’’ imaginings. The Will o' the Wisp,^ iMFvMer- 
/(?/, and the kindiuc^ ventures, though on dlfierent lines, 

au met with an early death. Lika JoJeo, founded in 1894 by Mr 
Harry Furniss, who in that year abandoned Fmieh, was also sliort- 
lived. To this brief list of purely comic or satirical journals should 
be added the names of several daily and w^eekly publications--- 
and among monthlies the Af/er, with its caricatures by Mr Scott 
Rankin j Mr Sirne, and M> Beerbolim — vdiicli have made a 
siiecial feature of Inimoroiis art. Among these are the (rraphk, 
P n ^ Clhristnias numbers -were first brightened by Randolph 
Galdecott; the Lailij Graphic, enlivened sometimes by Mr Pliil 
•May and Mr A. S. Boyd ; Vanity Fair, with its gj.'otesque- portraits ; 
I filth, to whose Christmas numbers Mr F. 0.'^ Gould contributed 
■some of his best and most ambitious work, printed in colours ; the 


Hkeidi, with Mr Phil May and others ; Black amd Wiiite, with Mr 
Henry M.eyer ; the Gazette, first with Mr F. C. Gould 

and later with Mr G. R. Halkett. Tlie Stepheids Ile>vie'w, wdiose 
crudely powerful cartoons, the work of Tom "" 


^ , - -- Merry, w'ere so 

liopular, ceased publication in 1892. A tribute sliould be paid in 
conclusion to tlie coloured cartoons of the Weekly Freeman and 
otlier Irisli pa}_:>ers, often remarkable for their huiiKuir and talent. 
(See OaetouX and Illustiiation.) 

iNo one has written so well and wittily upon “Social Pictorial Satire” as 
beorgetlu Maiyieriu his little volume tlnus entitled, in which he deals more 
pai'ticiilavly with the work of Leech and Keene, and with lii.s own. Satire, 
both social and political, will he found treated of or toiichod upon in a 
series ot article.*? upon “Our Graphic Humorists/' as well as in inlseellaiuious 
papers by George du Maurier, Mr Liriley Samhourne, Mr M. H, Spiel- 
maim, and others, in recent %’olumes of the ji/af;as?'we ci/' Art, Mr Spielraanri’s 
mdory of Fundi qontains also much iufonuation on the .subject. The 


various histories of oaricature, do not include many of the artists of to-day, 
but there lyrc interesting allusions to .some of them in Muther’s Modern FainU 


vol. ii., and in JJArtdyi. Firs et de la Gar icafure, by Arsene Alexandre, 

(f. W. VV.) 

AVawci?.— In tRat peculiar branch of art which is based 
on irony, fun, oddity, and wit, and in -which Dauinieiq 
next to “ Gavarni/’ remains the undisputed master, France 
can sliow an unliroken series of draughtsmen of strong 
individuality. Tliough “Cliain” died in 1879, Eugime 
Giraud in 1881, “Baiidon” in 1884, “Andre Gill” in lB85j 
“ Alaiveliu” in 1887, Edouard de Beaumont in 1888j Lami 
in 1891, Grevin in 1892, and “Stop” in 1899, a netv 
group lias arisen under the leadership of the veterans 
“Nadar” and Garjat. Mirthful or satirical, and less 
pliiiosopliieal than of yore, neglecting history for incident, 
and hiiinaTiity for the puppets of the day, -their draw- 
ings, vdiich illustrate daily events, will perpetuate the 
manner and anecdotes of the time, though the illustrations 
to newspapers, or in prints -which need a paragraph of 
explanation, show nothing to compare with the Frojm de 
Tlmmas by “Gavarni.” Quantity perhaps makes 

up for quality, and some of these artists deserve special 
mention. “ Draner ” and “ Henriot ” are journalists, carrying 
on the method first introd'uced by “'Cham” in the JJni'vers 
Jllustre : realistic sketches, ■with no purpose beyond the 
droll illustration of facts, amusing at the time, but of no 
value to the print-collector. M. Forain, born at Heims, 23rd 
October 1.852, studied at the Ecole des Beaux Arts under 
Gerdme and Carpeaux. He first -worked for the Coiirrier 
Framais in 1887, and afterwards for Figtvro ; he -was 
then drawn into the polemical %vork of politics. Though 
he has created some great types of liunkeydom, the ex- 
planatory story is more to him than the picture, which is 
often too sketchy ; reduced reproductions of his *^vork have 
been issued in volumes, a common form of popularity never 
attempted with Daumier’s fine lithographs. M. Wiilette, 
born at Clialons-sur*- Marne in 1857, a son of Colonel 
MTllette, the aide-de-camp to Marshal Bazaine, ■vv^'orked 
for four years in Cabaners studio, and so gained a-n 
artistic training whicli alone would have distinguished 
him from his fellows, even -^Hthout the delightful poetical 
fancy and Watteau-like grace which are somewhat unex- 
pected amid the ugliness of modern life. His work has 
the Axalue, no doubt, of deep and various meaning, but 
it has also iiitrmsic artistic ■worth. M. Wiliette is, in fact, 
the ideal delineator of the voluptuous and highly spiced 
aspects of contemporary life. “Garan d’Aclie,” a Tiative 
of Moscow, born in 1859, borrowed from the German 
caricaturists his methods of illustra-fcing “a story without 
■words/’ He makes fun even of animals, and is a master 
of canine physiognomy. His simple and unerring outline 
is a method peculiarly Ids own; now and again his wit 
rises to grandiloquence, as in his /Mtea, rushing on an 
automobile through massacre and confiagrations, and in 
his LY^jpee (Epic) of shadows thrown on a sheet. M. 
Leandre, horn at Champsecret (Orne), in 1862, is, like 
“Andre Gill,” a draughtsman of monstrosities ; he can get a 
perfect likeness of a face -while exaggerating some particular 
feature, gives his figure a hump-back, as Dantaii did in Ms 
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statuettes aiid has a facial dexterity which sometiiues docs a more or less clumsy adjunct to the text, while the 
scimt instiee to his very original wit. M. Steinlen, born Flkfjenda Blatter, on the contrary, has artistic merit as 
at IjiiUKaune in 1859, came to Paris in 1881. He .should well as wit. Wilhelm Busch, the most brilliant German 
bo studiefl in his illustrations to Bruant. He knows the draughtsman of the last generation, made his debut with 
iiiiAst core of the Biitte-Montinartre, and depicts it with an illustrated poem “ The Peasant and tlie Miller,” and won 
realistic arid brutal relish. M. Robida, born atCoinpiegue a world- wide reputation with the following works ; Fater 
in 181:8, collaborated 'with Decaux in 1871 to found Jm Filucius, Die Frommie Helene, Max wid Moritz, Der 
CaritMtm'e ; he is a paradoxical seer of the pmsible future Imiluje Antonius, Maler Kleksel, Baldvdn Bahlmnm, Die 
:uid a, euri(wity-hunter of the past. Old Paris lias no Frlebnme Knapps des Junggesellen. Busch stands alone 
secrets from him ; he knows all the old .stone.s and costumes among caricaturists, inasmuch as he is both the author 
of the Middle Aues, and has illustrated Rabelais ; and for and the illustrator of these works, his witty doggerel 


fei’tility of fiiucy lie reminck ixs of Gustave Dore. 


sii]>plyiiig Geniiany with lioiiseliolcl worcls, TJie drawings 


bom at Viiiima, 15tli August 1859, has infused a tliat accoinpiuiy the text are amazing for the skill with 
strain of the Austrian woman into the ParisieJine ; re^ wdiich he hits the vital mark ; the essential point is seized 
presenting her merely as a pleasure- and love-seeking with the least possible elaboration. A flourish or t^vO' 
creature, as the toy of an eveniiig, he has recorded her and a few touches are enough to set before us figui'es of 
peccadilloes, her wltclieiies, and her vices. Others who intensely comical aspect. This distinguishes Busch from 
have shot folly as it flies are M. Albert Guillaume, who Adolf Obeiiiinder, who became the chief dimiglitsman 
illustrated the Exhibition of 1900 in a series of remarkable on Fliegmide Matter,, Busch’s drawings would have no 
silhouettes ; ‘‘ Miirs ’’ ; '' Henri Somiii ’’ ; Gerbault ; and meaning apart from the huinorous wmrds. Obeiiiinder 
Griiii. M.’ Hiiard is a sort of Holbein of provincial life, works with the pencil only. Men, lions, tigers, hares, 
depicting to perfection the eoimtiy townsfolk in their dogs, trees, houses, plants, are endo^ved by him with a. 
elementary psychology. M. Heiinann-Faul, M. Forainh mysterious life of their own. Witlioxit the help of any 
not nriwokliy successor on the is a cruel satirist, verbal joke, he achieves the funniest results simply by 

who in a single face can epitoniize a \vhole class of society, seeing and accentuating the comical side of everything, 
and could catalogue the act(n\s of the comklie kmrudne His drawings are caricature in the stiflet sense of the 
in a series of drawings. M. Jean Yeber lo%^es fantastic word, its principle being the exaggeratiou of some' 
siilijeets, the gnomes of fairy-tales and roytlis ; but lie natural cliaracteristic. The newygeneintiou of coirtributors 
,lias a biting ii‘ony for coiitemjDorary history, as in the to Fliegeride Blatter do not work on these lijies. Busch 
Buteheds >S7c:y.>, where Bismarck is the blood -stained and Obeiiander were both oifslioots of the romantic school : 
butcher. M. Abel Faivre, a reiined and charming painter, they made fun of modern novelties, Hermann Sehlittgen, 
is a wdiinisical huinori.st •with the pencil. He shows us liene Reinicke, Adolf Hengeler, and Fritz Welile are the 
monstrous women, fabiiiously hideous, drawing them with, sons of a self-satisfied time, triumphing in its onui ckk^. 
a sort of rcali.sin whicli is droll Ijy sheer ugliness. Toulouse- elegance, and grace ; hence they do not ]..)arody what they 
liaairec startles us by extraordinary dislocations, scrawled see, but simply depict it. The wit lies exclusively in the 
limbs, and inexpli.(.’able anatomy ; lie lias left an inimitable text ; tlie il-lustrations aim merely at a dhect representa- 
sericB of sketches of .Mme. Yvette Guilbert when she was tiori of street or drawing-room scenes. It is this whi.ch 
at her thinnest, ^ M. Ya,lotton reproduces crows in Mots gives to Fliegmide Blatter its value as a pictorial record 
of Ihaclv with a Jap;.u.iese rise of tfie brush. M, Jeaiiiiiot, of the history^ of German inanners. Its pages are a 
a notable ii].ustrator 3 soiiietiines amuses liiiiiself by con- permanent authority on the siilyect for those -who desire to 
tributing to Le Kire^ Le- Sourire^ Le Pc/mpon^ IJAmeite see the social aspects of Gcrrinany during the last q'aartev 
&u Bearrcy etc,, drawing the two types he most aiiects ; of the 19th century. At the same time a falling-off in 
the fashionabie wmrid, and soldiers. M. Ibela, Capiello, the brilliancy of this periodical has been perceptible. Its- 
and many more niigiit be enumerated, but it is impossible fun has become domestic and homely • it has faithfully 
to chronicle all the clever liuiaorous artists of the illus- adhered to the old technique of 'wood-engraving, and has- 


trated papjers. 


made no effort to keep pace with the modern methods of 


It in the foquent halflt of French ciuicatimsts to employ a ^reproduction. These have, in fact, undergone a complete- 
nmiMie-pierfB. We tlK3:fv.toiv ?ri re iiere a list of the genuine nalnes revolutioii in twm different wavs : on the one hand, wood- 


mm-de-pierre. We tlK3fv.toiv iiere a list of the genuine nalnes revoiiitioii in twm different Ways: on the one hand, wood- 
Kim«e«tcd by tfe pseiidonyriw given above ^ printuig, engraving, and litliograpliy in colour have beeu 

“Bwidnii” = fi'nbDrtt^** developed to a high degree of perfection, and the impirove- 
Andre Gill” ^ L. A. CossDt dc Guiuc. ment in the mechaniccil technique of engraving alloivs of' 

sr Emile Plan;, it.^ a reproduction in facsiinilc of the most delicate shades of 

^ colour; on the other hand, the art of the poster has- 

'’'Gavmni” s! (h Olulvaflhm aroused a previously dormant feeling for decorative design 

Jules IhiRirhi and the expressive value of pure lines. Toulon se-LautreCj 

- Hfjnri Mai grot. Steinlen, and Grasset . have, in France, "worked out to= 

its Utmost finality a technique derived from the style 
Hwni Somm” --- LI. SuumihiW of Hokusai and Utamaro. German caricature, to live and 

“MaivP' Ivtariee ffonvoisin. flourish, must keep pace with this development ; it had to- 

Atri3iioiiiTr£B.---.(hL\MPiuniiuiiv. Jlutoire de la Oqrimtnre en ^service the gay effects of colour, and derive 

Dayut. Les JA/Prtw de la Cariadure pran- B'^sh inspiration from the sw^'oeping lines of the ornamental 

dii Jiircr-- draughtsman. This led to the ayipearanee of three nevr 


. .‘‘Clmm” == Comte Ajiridec deKoe. ■ 

‘Hhmdoii'' -r Gilbert. 

Andre Gill ” L. A. Cosset do Guiuc, 

''MaivdiiW Eniile Plainit.. 

■i: -y , ■ ; ‘LStop” ' = LvE Morel-Rete.; , Vi-, 

. Tonmachou, 

''CawiniF’ S. G. Clmvallhr. 

Jules 

, •Hleiirlot”, : , j : Hraui Maigrot. V 

d’Achc ” - E. PoirA 
^ Ferdinaml Baelu 

“riieiirl Souim ’f. — ■ L.L SoBiuiier. ' 

” ' . ■ .■:=s Atoriee Bonvolsin; ' 

AtrrifOiiiTiKs. — Guampfleuuy. Jlistoire de la Caricature eii 
Dayqt. Lrs MuP.re,^ de la Oanaduro frau” 
Arseh'U AiAi:xA.Nn}U . ■ FAM ' da MreM 


Qin'mmrn Dnr!,,.. ‘Un u . i c .1 -i^nnich, collected from the first a group of gifted vouiig 

GeLaif ewiktuV Slrmlbp 1 century artists, more o.spocially Bernhard Pankok and Julius Dkz, 

lnruun_<mic,aturc llouushed pnncipa y m the comic wlio based their style on old German wood - engraving 


ctssimm. Jugend, started in 1896 by Georg Hkth in 


common tvith Forainh clever drawings ; Angela^ 
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Jauk and E. M. Eicliier, who work witli a deliglitfiil 
honhomie. Among the draughtsmen _ on the Farremchig 
(The Ship of Fools), Hans Baliischek is worthy of mention 
as having made the types of Berlin life all his own ; and 
while this paper gives us for the most part inoffensive 
satire on society, Swn^/icummu^ first printed at Idimicli 
and then at Zurich, under the editorship of Albert Langen, 
shows a marked Socialist and indeed Anarchist tendency, 
subjecting to ridicule and mockery everything that has 
hitherto been held as unassailable by such iveapons ; it 
reuiiods us of the scathing satire of Honore Daumier in 
la, CaricaMire at the time of Louis Philippe, Thomas 
Theodor Heine is unsurpassed in. this style for his power 
of expression and variety of technique. Here we admire 
his delicate draughtsmanship ; there he gives us the liroad 
and monumental grotesque ; or, again, we find liiin 
drawing his figures witli the heavy line of heraldic 
ornament. His laughter is often insolent, l)ut lie is more 
often the preacher, scourge in hand, who riitlilesslj 
unveils all the dark side of life. Hext to him come 
Paul, tlie incomparable limner of student life and 
the maimers and customs of the Ba.variaii populace • 
E. Thony, the wonderfully cleinr caricaturist of the 
airs and assumption of tlie Prussian Junker and t].u3 
Prussian subaltern ; J. C. Engh and F. von Eegnieck, who 
make fun of the townsmen and political S])Outer in biting 
and searching satire, ddie standaxd of caricature is at the 
present time a high one in Germany : indeed, tlu! modern 
adoption of the pen-line, which has arisen since tlio 
impressionists in oil-painting repudiated line, had its 
origin in the influence of caricature. (b. mu.) 

United States . — The proverlrial irrevei’euee of the Ameri- 
can mind even towards its most cherished personages and 
ideals has made it particularly fallow ground for the 
growdi of caricature. The seeds of this, as of the other 
arts in whose (uiltivation America is now so strenuously 
enmured %vere borne acro^^s the oce'-m on the winds of 
iuiinigration. They were slow^ in takiiur root, and the iirst 


earnest but light-hearted^ armed with the mightier sword 
of the ridiculing pen, assailed the monster ensc,onced in his 
treasure-cave, and after a long battle won a hiilliant 
victory. ^ Hast did not always rely on a mere picture to 
carry his thrust ; often his cartoo.n consisted of only a 
ininor figure or two looking at a large placard on wLicli 
a long and poignantly -worded attack w^as delivered in 
cold type. At other times the most ingenious pictorial 
subtlety was displayed. This long series runs ahnost the 
w.hole gamut of caricature, from dowuiright ridicule to the 
most lofty den. unciatioii. A very hap] y device was the 
representation of Tweed’s face by a money-bag with onty 
dollaj; marks for features, a device ^.vliieh, strangely enough, 
made a curiously faithful of the * 'boodle’ ’-loving 

despot. 'Wdaen, finally, Tweed took to flight, to escape 
im]uisonraent, lie was recognized and caught, it is said, 
entirely through the wide familiarity given 'to his image in 
iNast's cartoons. Though Hast kept up for many years 
a ruiming lire of comment on the legitimate subjects open 
to an alert and brilliant caricaturist (a cartoon on Napoleon 
III. being one of Ms best works), and though he had 
technical skill enough to illustrate many subjects well (an 
annual Santa Claus picture being an important 3’eaiiy 
event in the nursery world), he will ahvays he remembered 
for having earned one of the most direct and most difficult 
material victories ever granted to caricature. 

When Nast retired from Ila/ijjeds llTcHy he was suc- 
ceeded by Charles Green Bush (born at Boston, 1872), 
who s|)eediiy sho^ved Jiis ability to -wear the mantle wudi 
With even larger technical resources, he has poured forth 
a series of cartooos of remarkable evenness of skill and 
interest ; he soon left w^eeldy for daily jounialism. Mr 
Bush was, in 1901, the recognized dean of American 
caricature. He has never won, single-handed, such a 
battle as Nasth, but his dra-wings have a more general, 
pierliaps a more lasting interest. When he left 
Weekly he was succeeded by W. A. Eogers, who was caEed 
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A stiEmltB to geimme art iiR ^avioatiire ws given by 
tlie ehtLil)lir==liiEent of tlie vveilrgroonied sf>ciety weekly, fy^e, 
edited by J. A. Alitdiell, a clever draiiglitsinan : as well^as 
iui origmal writer; It is ^ this weeldy that ^ America 
owe.’^ \hi diBCover}- and eiicoiiragement of its most 
jemarlcMblr; peioEXiE, Charles Dana Gibsoig wixose tech-* 
niqiie Ins fle.veioped tliroiigh many interesting phases 
frorii an exceeding deli,cacy to oi sciiipturestiae boldness 
tjf ]ir.ie withtxiit tosiog its I'ich texture or becoming 
mriuotoiious. i\ir Gibson is cliietiy Ixelovc^d hy Iris piihilic 
for his ;ilniost idolatrons rea]izati<:iiis of the beautiful 
Anifiriei-m woman of various types, agesmrml environments. 
Ilis wurks are, liow’ever, full of the most sulitle character- 
observations, arsd Anaul men of all xvalks of life, and 
foreigners of every type, impart as muc]). iinportance and 
Inimoiir to Mb pages as his ^^Gilxson girls’" give radiance. 
His roRembknee to I)u Aiaurier, in reverence for the 
beautiftti woinaii beautilnlly aidired, has led some critics 
to ; Bet him down as a mere disciple, while his powerful 
individuality hag led other critics to accuBe him of monotony; 
but a serious examination of his rvorje is held by others to 
show, that he has gone beyond the genius of Du Maurier 
in sophistication, if not in variety of sulxjects and ti*eat- 
luent, dvhile it would be hard to find another artist’ who 
has so studioiiBly tried new experiments in the iiew^ fields 
opened by modernized processes of photo-engra,ving. He 
I 13 .B t:H3en an iniportaBt iniliience in both English and 
AmcrlcaTi iinedilustratiom 

Among- other students of society, particular success has 
becu grautcfl to C. S. Ibeiiihart (1.84:4-1896), Cliarles 
Howard Jolinson (died 1895), H. W. I^IcYiclcar, S, 'W. van 
Bcliaiek, A,. E. Bterner, W’. H. Hyde, W. T. tSmedley, and 

■ A, B.^’Weazel], each of them strongly individual in manner 
find often fvdl ef and truth. 

a, ml oiico- eoiibu? papers,, incliidirig for years 

also br^mglit forward caricaturists of distinct 
■vvorrii m)i\ a maxiaal tendency to specialization. F., E. 
At-wood {'died 190(1) was ingenious in tmrtoons lightly alle- 
goricai; Dlivetr Hm’i'ord lias shown, a fascination elusive of 
anaiyshi in Ids drfcwings as in his verse; T. S. Siillivant 
has .made a quaintly iritelleetiiai application, of the world- 
Md. devices of large heads, small bodies, and general 
ttpset-ti.ng of the rtile.of three ; Peter Hewell has developed, 
imiividiiahty both in treatment and huinottr ; E. W. , 
EenibI-Q-sta.T.n.;ls vrei! to. the front among the. exploiters of 
negro life; am! H. B. Eddy,' .Augustus Dirk, Bobert 
, 'Wag.iier, A. Anderson, P. Barkq, and ,T. ■ .Bwiniiettoii have 
allfoond inaiuiers.and inocxls Cji'ute 

Iirdisthiction from tl'ie ear.lier period, tlie 'present school 
p of A'lTierica'n caricature is stroiigiy. lurtio-jm!, . not only in 
Bubject, but in origin, training, and in mental attitude, 

;; exception' .beiiig . made of a few .notable', ligiires: .such ''as 
: Angelo- Woalf, bora , in' England, and of .a some- 

: whafc..- Graikshanldaii technique. He came- ■ to America 
,': while. yoangjomd 'contributed a long ^series of- what may 

■ -brAailed; 'S'limiMiptaBics, rich., in , a spirit often.'' equivocal, 
: 'with ■ laughter and'.,, sorrow, at diBies' strangely, combining 
,:'''extra?agant: ,, melodrama ' with , "n most '. plausible -and'' 
;:yomritming i.nipo.ssibi!.i,^ liis-' drawings v must always'Iie^ 

:to,'ih0. alfeetioiis' of. the large' audieuce, that 
3:;';w§l|piphd,.:tlieBn : .AiUeriixua ako' ;by .adoption is ■'Henry 
:'b -has contributed to ; many 
. ■; ;b|i|igb|lh3f. 'eom:hr^.p%ers of -Franee, EnglaiKh'G'emanyy,' 
3 ';: -His,' work ris;' .as: : fuli'-’of ( variety.; as it ..is-. 

|jgtebcam|yhriic|pr(biS;;;:b^ 


illustrator of versatility and importance- — is distinguished 
by its anatomic knowledge, or, rather, anatomic imagina- 
tion. Yiolent as the action of his figures frequently is, it 
is always convincing. Such triiimpMs as the tragedy of 
the kind-hearted man and the iiiigrateful bulhcalf ; the 
spinster"s cat that ate rat-poi.son l^y mistake and went 
mad ; the discomfitiire of the two deserters with the 
clothes-basket; and inany others, force the most serious 
to laughter by their amaaiig velocity of action and their 
unctiiousness of exjiression ; but they fasten on the niemory, 
and for years the inere tliouglit of tliei.i.i brings back the 
old-time iiieiTiinent. Frost is to American caricature 
wliat Arteinus lYard ” lias ],)een to Ameiican luimoiir. 
Frost’s field of publication has lieen chiefly the montlily 
niagaziue. 

The influence of the weekly periodicals has been briefly 
traced. A more recant development has been the entrance 
of the omnivorous daily newspaper into the field of both 
the magazine and the weekly. For many years almost 
every newspaper has printed its daily cartoon, generally 
of a piolitical nature. Few* of the cartoonists have been 
able to keep up the pace of a daily inspiration, though Mr 
G. C4. Bush has been unusually successful in the attempt. But 
an occasional success atones in the public mind for many 
slips, and the cartoonists are knoAvn and eagerly watched. 
The most influential has doubtless been Homer C. E>aven- 
port, AAdiOse .slender artistic resources have been eked out 
by a vigour and mercilessness of assault rare even in 
American annals. He has a Rabeiaivsian complacency and 
skill in making a portrait magnificently repulsive, and 
hi.s caricatures are a vivid example of the school of 
cartoonists who believe in sia,.siiing rather than merely 
prodding or tickling the object of attack. Charles 
G-. Helan frequently scores, and throughout the rvida 
extent of tlie United States one finds keen wits busily 
assailing the manifold evils of life. Hotewortliy among 
them are: Thos. E, Bo Avers, H. R. Heaton, A. L. 
Levering, Clare Angel], and B. G, Srvayne. Many of 
the daily papers publish a Aveeldy comic supplement ; 
some erm devote a page every day to humour. The 
quality of most of this is ine%dta,bly low, yet enlarged 
arti.stic opportunities usually evoke increased achieAvv 
menty and entice many a brilliant mind that would 
otherwd.se have sought some other outlet. Among the 
increasing croivd of American caricaturists there are 
already enough important figures to justify a reaso.nable 
confidence in the future. (b. Hv.) 

(Dutch, a group of islancls , 

in the East Indiau Archipelago, west of Borneo and be- 
tween 1" IB and 1" 46" S. latV, and 108^" 40" and 109'" 28" 
E. long. Great Ga.rimata, on wdiich is the rdllage 
(Icampong) of Palembang, rises in its liigliest point to 
2620 feet. The industries are fisheries, forest products, 
and iron-mining. Population, about 500. 


( C&f'lll'lilte (German, liamteu), a duchy and crown- 
land of the Cisieithan part of the Austro- Hiiiumriiin 
monnreliy. Population (1880), 348,730 ; (1890), 301,008, 
e<.juivalent to 90*12 inhabitants per scpiare mile. Pro- 
portion of females to males, 1046 to 1000 : 71*6 per cent, 
Avere German, and 28*4 Slovenes; tlje latter mo.st]y 
Kcttled ill the districts adjoining tJie Slovene province 
of Ganiiola. 94 ‘8 per cent, were liomau Catln/lic, the 
rest Protestant. Pt>puIatioii in 1900, 367,344. In 
1806 the marriage-rate Avas 5*65; the birth-rate, 32-88, 
or, excluding still-births, 31*78; and the death-rate, 
26*38. ^ Of the births, 43*34 per cent, were illegitimate, 
tt declining ratio. C^arinthia has the largest proper- 
.tioii in Austria of illegitimacy and of cretins. The 
^ erowmland returns ten members to the Eeiclisrath. In 
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tlie Diet there are tliirty-four Germans and tliree Slovenes. 
Education is decidedly backward, altliougli an improve- 
ment is now visible, tlie number of illiterates in 1890, 
29*6 per cent., showing an improvement of 10 per cent, 
on the census of 1880. In 1895 there were four gymnasia, 
a theological seminary, seven technical institutions (in- 
cluding three agricultural academies and a school of 
mining), and 374 elementary schools. Less than 14 per 
cent, of tlie soil is arable, and the crops are insufficient 
for the requirements of the population. Cattle-breeding 
is of greater importance, and all descriptions of live stock 
show an increase, witli the exception of sheep. The mines 
(lead— the most important in the monarchy — iron, lignite, 
zinc), and the industries dependent upon them, are the 
chief resources of the population. Other trades are tlie 
manufacture of leather, paper, cloth, and cement, brewing, 
distilling, &c. In 1897 the value of the minerals was 
.■£150,996, and of the furnace products .£185,100. But 
the manufacture of lead, steel, and iron wares, including 
rails and railway material, agricultural implements, and 
small-arms, is of greater importance. In 1897 Cariiithia 
had 447 kilometres of railway, 1754 kilometres of roads, 
and 393 kilometres of waterwa^q of wliich two-thirds was 
only available for floating timber. 

AelschivEIi’s Geschichie Karntems (Klageiifiirt, 1S85) ; and Ms 
IleirnatsJmnde von- K, (Klageiifurt, ISSh) ; Krokes, Die alte 
Gmckidde Karnteyis von. cler Urzeit his Kaiser Ka/rl clcm Grossen 
(Klageiifart, 1893) ; and vox Uadics, Kclrnteri, KnUwr- wul 
Memhilder (Yieima, 18S2). (j?, o’N'.) 

©arl©t@rt a town and port of entry of 

Lanark county, Ontario, Canada, situated 30 miles 
S.W. of Ottawa, on the Mississippi river, and at the 
junction of tlie main line and Brock ville branch of the 
Canadian Pacific railway. It has abundant water-power 
privileges, and contains extensive raihvay-rejiair sliops and 
woollen mills. Population (1881), 1975; (1891), 4435; 
(1901), 4059. 

a city, municipal borough (extended 1887), 


of a Genoese colony founded here in 1737 by Charles 
Emmanuel of Savoy. It carries on tunny fishing and the 
preparation of salt, and exports these products, as 'well 
as zinc and lead from miiies on the main island. The 
coral fishing came to an end in 1898, owing to exhaustion 
of the banks. Popuiation, about 7000. 


Carles (Charles Maria be los Dolores Juan 
I siBORE Joseph Feangib Quieik Antony Michael 

Gaeeiel Baphael) (1848 ), prince of Bourbon, 

known as Don Carlos, was born at Laibach on JOtli March 
1848, being the eldest surviving son of Don Juan of Eour- 
boii and of the archduchess Maria Beatrix, daughter of 
Francis lAJ, dulve of Modena. Don Carlos, who styles him- 
self duke of Madrid, and is sometimes called Charles VII, by 
his partisans, is tlie fourtli pretender who has disputed the 
rights of the reigning branch of tlie Spanish Bourbons. He 
is the grandson of the first pretender, also a Don Carlos and 
Infante of Spain, brother of Ferdinand VIL, who waged 
war from 1833 to 1840 against Queen Isabella II., the 
; daughter and heiress of tijat king. The first pretender^s 
I eldest son, the count of Montemoiin, was taken prisoner 
: by the troops of Queen Isabella, and had to abdicate and 
I renounce his rights in order to regain his liberty, where- 
: upon his younger brother, Don Juan, claimed to be the 
representative of the rights of the first Don Carlos. Don 
Juan himself abdicated in favour of his son, Don Carlos, 
in 1868, when the latter was only twenty. The present 
pretender married in February 1867, at Froh.sdorf, Princess 
Marguerite, daiigliter of the duke of Parma and niece of 
the comte de Ciiarnbord, who was born on Lst Janiiary 
1847, and who bore him a son, Don Jaime, in 1870, and 
three daughters. Don Carlos boldly asserted his preten- 
sions to the throne of Spain two years after the revolution 
of 1868 had driven Queen Isabella II. and the other 
branch of the Bourbons into exile. His manifesto, 
addressed to Ms brother Alfonso, riaioesake of his rival, 
Alfonso XII., found an echo in the fanatical priesthood 
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Conclia on 2nd May, He was also present at tlie battle 
near Estella on 27tli June 1874, in which Marshal Conclia 
was killed and the Liberals were repuLed with loss. 
Twice he lost golden oi^portunities of making a nisli for 
the capital — in i87o, during the Federal Hepublic, and 
after Concha's death. From the moment tliat his cousin 
Alfonso XII was proclaimed king at Bagnnto, at Yaleiicia, 
in Madrid, and at Logroho, by General Campos, Daban, 
Jove liar, Primo da Eivera,., and Laserna, the star of the 
pretender was on the wane. Only once, a few weeks alter 
the AI jihousist restoration, the army of Don Carlos checked 
the Liberal forces in Navarre, and suipnised and made 
pirisoiiers half a brigade, with guns and colours, at Lacar, 
almost under the eyes of the new king and his headcpiarters. ' 
This was the last Oarlist success. The tide of ivar set 
in favour of Alfonso XIX, A^diose armies swept the Carlist 
bands out of Central Bpain and Catalonia in 1875, wliile 
Marshal C^iiesada, in the upper Ebro valley, Navarre, and 
Ulava, prepared by a series of successful operations the 
final advance of 180,000 men, headed by Quesada and 
the king, wdiieli defeated the Carlists at Estella, Pena 
Plata, and Elgueta, thus forcing Don Carlos with a few 
thousand faithful Carlists to retreat and surrender to the 
French frontier authorities in March 1876. 

The pretender nvent to Pan, and there, singularly 
enough, issued his jnoclainations bidding temporary adieu 
to the nation and to his volunteers from the same chateau 
%vhere Queen Isabella, also a refugee, had issued hers in 
1868. From that date Don Carlos became an exile and a 
wanderer, travellmg much in the Old and Ne w World, and 
raising some scandal by his inode of life. He fixed his 
residence for a time in England, then in Paris, from which 
he v/as expelled at t lie recj nest of the Madrid Governinent, 
and next in. AuvStria, liefore he took up his abode at 
Viarreggio in Italy. Like ail ptre tenders, he never gave 
in, ami .iiis pretenBions, liaiightily reasserted, often troubled 
tlio conrls and countries wdiose hospitality lie enjoyed. 
His great <lisa|.)poiiitnieiit *was the coldness towards him of 
Pope Leo XIIL., and tlie favour shown by tliat Pont] li; for 
Alfonso XI L and his godson, Alfonso XIIL Don Carlos 
had tsvo splendi.d chances of testing the piower of Ills party 
in Spain, but failed to .profit by them. The iirst was 
wheri he was invited to unfurl his flag on the death of 
Alfonso Xir., rvheii the perplexities and uncertainties of 
Castilian politics imched a climax during the first year of 
a long iiiiiiority under a foreign queen-regent. The second 
was at tlie close of the mit with the Uxiited States and 
after the loss of the colonies, wiien the discontent was . so 
.widespread that tlie Carlists wxtre able to .assure their ; 
prince tliat inany Spaniards loolced upon his cause as .the : 
one untried solution of the national diincrilties. Don ■ 
Curios showed his usual lack of decision ; he ■wavered | 
botwceri the advice of those who told him to unfurl his ' 
stundard with a view to rally all the discontented and dis-* 
apipointed, riud of those who recoin mended him to wait . 
until a gix.at cliiclly militar^g should be 

made in his. favour— a day-dream founded upon the 
cucpiettiug of General Wey ler and other officers with tlio 
Carlist Senators and Dejiiities in Madrid. Afterwards 
the pretender continued to ask his partisans to go on 
orgiuiizirig their forces for action some day, and to piisli 
their propaganda and preparations, ^^■llich was easy enough 
i’si view of tl’je indulgence siiown them by all the govern- 
ments ol the regency and the open favour exhibited by 
many of the pnesthood, especially in the rural districts, the 

swarming ' all, over .the.:: 
khigdoin. After the death of las first wife in 1893, Don 

of Rormn. Hk sf?!i by his first wife, Don Jaime, was 
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he entered the Russian army, in 'wliich he holds the rank 
of a colonel of dragoons. 

Caries L (1863 ), king of Portugal, the third 

sovereign of Portugal of the line of Braganza-Cobiirg, 
•was the son of King Luiz I. and Alaria Pia, daughter 
of King Vittoiio Enimaniieie of Italy, being born 28th 
September 1863. When about t-wenty years of age 
he spent a considerable time in travelling. He visited 
England in 1883. On 22nd May 1886 he married Marie 
Amelie, daughter of Philippe, due crOrleans, cointe de 
Paris, and on tlie death of his father, lOtli October 1889, 
succeeded to the throne of Portugal. In that year the 
Britisli Government f(.)und it necessary to make formal 
remonstrances against Portuguese encroachments in South 
Africa, and relations between the two countries -were 
greatly strained for some time. The king’s attitude 
during this critical period wvis one of conciliation, and his 
temperate, though firm, speech on opening the Cortes in 
January 1890 did much to strengthen the party of peace. 
In 1900-1 also his friendly attitude toAvards Great Britain 
was shown by cordial toasts at a banquet to the officers of 
the Britisli fleet at Lisbon, The king lias been a great 
patron of science and literature ; in Alarcli 1894 he took 
a very active part in the celebration of the 500th anni- 
versary of the birth of Prince Henry the Navigator, and a 
year later he decorated the Portuguese poet Joao de Deus 
V7ifch much honour at Lisbon. He has taken a great 
personal interest in deep-sea soundings and marine explora- 
tion, and lias published an. account of some of his oivn 
investigations, the results themselves being shown at an 
oceanographic exhibition opened by him on 12th April 
1897. 

CarteWg an inland county of Ireland, of 

Leinster. 

Pop The area of the judicial county in 1000 was 
221,458 acres, of which 71,486 were tillage, 122,649 |jastiir 0 , 114 
fallow, 3240 plantation, 688 turf bog, 2367 marsh, 10,647 barren 
niouiitain, and 10,267 water, roads, fences, &c. The now adi,iiinis- 
trative comity, under the Local Governnieiit (Iivland) Act, 1898, 
includes the portion of the town of Carlow formerly situated 
in Queen’s County. Population (1881), 46,568 ; (1S91), 41,964 ; 
(1901), 37,723, of whom 18,991 were males and 18,732 females, 
being a decrease of 10*1 percent., divided as folio w.s among the 
dilhirent religions: — Roman Catholics, 33,381 : Protestant Epis- 
eopaliaiis, 3950 ; Presbyterians, 156; Metliodists, 198; others, 
38. The decrease of population between 1881 and 1891 was 12-1 
per cent. The average number of persons to an acre was ‘19. Of 
the total population 35,345 persons inhabited the rural districts, 
being an average of 119 to each .square mile under crops and 
pasture. The ibllowing table gives the degree of education in 
1891:— 



Males. 

Feniale.s. 

Total. 

E. a 

Percentage. 

Pr. Epis. Pre.sb. 

Rfiud and Avrite . 
Read only . , 
Illiterate ... 

1 13,840 i 
I poss 
2,829 1 

] 3,514 
2,341 : 

2, too : 

27,354 

4,279 

6,538 

I 7l *5 

! 13-4, 

; it]-i 

S9"4 94*0 

5*2 1-0 

5*4 5-0 


In 18S1 the percentage of illiterates among Roman Catholics 
■was 21*4. In 1891 there were 6 superior schools, with 396 })Upils 
(344 Rfuiian Catholics and 52 Protestants), and S3 ])rimary schools, 
with, 5791 pu])i1s (5092 Roman Catholics and 699 Ih'otcstauts), 
The number of pu])ils on the rolls of tlie national schools on 30th 
September 1899 was 6275, of whom 5530 were Roman Catholics 
and 745 Protestants.. 

The following table gives the number of Irirths, deaths, and 
nmiriages in A'aiious years 


Year. 

’Birth-s. 

Deaths. 

Marriages, 

1S81 

937 ■"■■ ■ 

754 

177 

1891 

S17 

,772 ■ ■ 

140 

1899 

847 

698 

145 


In 1899 the birth-rate^ per 1000 was 20*2, and the death-rate 
16*6 ; the rate of illcyd-timacy Avas 4*3 per cent, of the total births. 
The total iminber of canigrants Avho left the county between 1st 
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Wheat. Oats. 


Barley, Fota- Tnr- 
etc. toes. nips. 


ISSi 1 3409 20,209 

1891 I 1483 20,174 

1895 120 21,902 

1900 405 19,428 


9S56 4972 
0532 5192 
S515 6759 
7918 5066 


other 

Green 

Groijs. 

Meadow 

rind 

Clover. 

Total. 

1880 ; 

81,275 

76,955 

2180 ; 

31,045 

74,718 

1.952 1 

33,501 

76,707 

2046 1 

80,534 

71,486 



Horse.s 

and 

Mules. 

Asses. 

Cattle. 

bheep. 

Pigs. 

Coats. 

1881 

SG49 

2556 

44,519 

60,078 

21,411 

33S0 

1S91 

0039 

2763 

46,311 

SO, 123 

24,611 

3937 

1895 

9403 

2876 

43,787 

70,696 j 

22,560 

33 S7 

1900 

SS67 

3.35S 

47,314 

i 07,845 

22,436 

8044 



Tlie number of milcli cows in 1891 ivas 12,070, and in 1900 
11,674. It is estimated that the total value of cattle, sheeii, and 
pigs in 1900 was £827,223. In 1900 the number of holdings not 
exceeding 1 acre was 1576 ; between 1 and 5, 625 ; botwt3en 5 and 
15, 817 ; between 15 and 80, 994 ; between 30 and 50, 834 ; be- 
tween 50 omd 100, S40 ; between 100 and 200, 349 ; between 200 
and 500, 108; and abov^e 500, 7 — total, 6150. The number of 
loans issued (the number of tenants being the same as the number 
of loans) under the Land Purchase Acts 18S5, 1891, and 1S96, tip 
to 31st M.arch 1900, was 155, amounting to £129,570. The number 
of loans sanctioned for agricultural improvements under sect, 81 
of the Land Act, 1881, between 1882 and 1900, was 114, and the 
amount issued was £10,541. The total amount issued on loan 
for all classes of tvorlvs under the Land Improvomenfc Acts, from 
the comineiicement of operations in 1847 to 31st March 1900, was 
£109,969. (w. H. Po.) 


Garisba.cip or Kaisee-Kaelsbad (Czechj Km’hvy 
¥(iry)y a royal free town and celebrated •watejing-piaee in 
Bolieinia. Tlie population in 1890 tvas 12,033 ; in 1900 
(estimated), 14,640, all German and chiefly Catholic (about 
9 per cent. Jewish and 2 per cent. Protestant). In 1896 
the total iniinber of visitors rose to 42,448. There has 
been a corresponding increase in the accommodation, the 
houses having been increased hy 114 in the period 
1887-96, 33 of these being public buildings. Carlsbad 
has an important porcelain and stonervare industry, cutlery, 
confectionery, kc. 

There is an extensive literature on the curative properties of the 
waters, comprising works by Mamil (Carlsbad and its Mineral 
Springs, licipzig, 1860), Hochstetter, Seinler, Hertzka, Fleeklos, 
Kraus, Sorger " Ivatha, Hiawacek, Cartehieri, Btephanides, and 
Sipocz. . ’ 


Cariscrona^ the chief naval station of Sweden, on 
the S. coast, 53 miles S.S.W. from Calinar by rail (line 
opened in 1899), A bronze statue of Charles XL, the 
founder of the town, tvas unveiled in 189:7. There are 
factories for naval equipments, canvas, leather, and rice, 
and granite quarries. About 550 vesseks of 110,000 
tons clear the port annually. Principal exports— granite 
and timber. Imports — coal, cereals and flour, grocerie.s, 
hides, machinery, etc. Population (1880), 18,300 ; (1898), 
23,507. 
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May 1851 and 31st December 1899 v.ais 32,009, of 'whom 16,425 
were males and 15,584 females. The following are the chief towns 
in the county, with their populations in 1891 : — Carlow', 6619 ; 
Bagenalstown, 1920 ; Tullow', 1773. 

Admmistraiion . — The county returns 1 member to Parliament, 
tlie number of registered electors in 1900 being 8132. The 
rat(?.able value in 1900 'was £169,401. By the Local Goverimicnt 
(Ireland) Act, 1898, the Ikscal and administrative duties of the 
grand jury and (to a less extent) of other bodies were transferred 
to a county council, urban and rural district councils W’ore 
established, and under that Act the county now^ comprises 1 
urban and 3 rural sanitary districts. 

Agriculture .' — The following tables .sho-w tlie acreage under 
crops (including meadow' and clover), and tlie amount of live stock, 
in 1881, 1891, 1895, and 1900. The figures for 1900 are for the 
new^ administrations county • 


Carislia.nni1| a seaport town of Sweden, on the 
S. coast, 28 miles by rail W. from Carlscrona. It has a 
school of navigation, and an export trade in timber, spirits, 
and fish. Tlie industries emlirace distilleries, tanneries, 
tobacco factories, cbc. Population (1880), 6402 ; (1898), 


For 1899 the total value of cereal and other crops was estimated 
by the Registrar -Clenercal at £515,840. The number of acres under 
pasture in 1881 w^as 116,694 ; in 1891, 116,175; and in 1900, 
122,649. 


Ca.fisrsjIh0| a town of Germany, capital of, grand- 
duchy of Baden, 33 miles by rail S. by W, of Heidelberg, 
and 5 miles E. of tlie Ehine. Tlie fan-like form of the 
plan of the city, already described in the article in the ninth 
edition, has been rigidly a^dliei'ed to in the neav suburbs. 
The city as a ivliole makes the imp'ression of uiiifonnity 
and elegance. Amongst tlie new' buildings ju'obably the 
most noteworthy are tlie joint museum of tlie grand- 
ducal and national collections (natural liistoiy, archteo- 
logy, ethnology, art, and a library of over 150,000 
volumes ) ; the palace of the heir-ap>parent, a late Benais- 
sance building of 1891-96: the imperial bank (1893); 
the national industrial hall, wdtli an exhibition of 
machinery, kc . ; and the new' larv courts. The hall of 
fine arts, 'ivhich shelters a good picture gallery, wus 
enlarged in 1896. Carlsruhe possesses further the 
Zaliringer museum of curiosities, tbc., in the left wdng of 
tlie castle, an architectural school (1891), industrial art 
school and inuseimi, cadet school (1892), botanical and 
electro-tedinical institutes, industrial art school, art scliool, 
trades and commercial schools, and horticultural and 
agricultural schools. Of its recent pulilic inonurnents 
may be mentioned one to Von ScliefM (1892), wlio 
rvas born here in 1826, and died here in 1886; a 
bronze equestrian statue of the Jxinperor William I. 
(1896) ; and a inemorial of the 1870-71 w'ar. Carls- 
ruhe is the headquarters of the 14th (:lerroan army 
coips. Since 1870 the industry of the town has 
grown rapidly, as well as the town itself. Here are 
lai’ge raiirvay workshops. The principal branches of 
industry are concerned with the making of locoiootives, 
vehicles, implenieiits and machinery, silvered "wares, art 
furniture, gloves, cement, carpets, perfumer}^, and beer. 
There is an important arms factory, Maxau, on the 
lihine, serves as the river port of Carlsruhe, and is con- 
nected with it by a canal jinished in 1901. Population 
(1885), 61,066; (1895), 84,030; (1900), 96,876. 

a town of Sweden, capital of province of 
Yermland, stands at the N. end of Lake Wener, 205 miles 
I W. from Stockliolm by rail to Christiania. There are 
ii'onworks and match factories, and a mineral spring. 
Population (1880), 7772; (1898), 10,015. 

' a burgh of barony of central Lanarkshire, 

Scotland, 194 iniles B.E. of Glasgow by rail. iTiiit is 
largely grown in the district, and a preserve factory and 
engineering works are among the industrial features. 
Original Secession and Congregational chapels have been 
erected. Population (1881), 3867 ; (1901),, 4731. The 
parish contains four villages, the largest, LAwq an important 
raihvay junction. Population (1901), 8962. 

Oarljle^ Thertias (1795-18S1), British essayist, 
historian, and philosopher, born on 4th December 1795 
at Ecciefeehan, in Annandale, whs the eldest of tlie nine 
childrea of James Gailyle by his second wife, Janet 
Aitken. The father was by trade a mason, and aftcr- 
wm'ds a small farmer. He had joined a sect of seceders 
from the Kirk, and had all the characteristics of the 
typical Scottish Chi vinisL He was respected for liis 
integrity and independence, and a stern outside covered 
■warm affections. The fumily tie betw^eeii all the 
Carlyles was unusually strong, and Thomas regarded his 
father •with a reverence which found forcible expression 
in Ms Meyniniscences. He ahvays showed the teiiderest 
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CARLYLE 


love for liis motlierj and v'a.s tlie best of brothers. Tlie 
narrow ineaiiS of bis parents were made sufficient by strict 
fragality. He was sent to tlie parish school when seven, 
and to Annan grainmar-scliool when ten years old. His 
pugnacitv brought him into troubles with his fellows at 
Annan ^ but he soon showed an appetite for learning winch 
induced liis father to educate him for the ministry. He 
walked to Edinlnirgii in November 1809, and entered the 
U^iversit 3 ^ He cared little for any of the professors, 
except Sir John Leslie, from wdiom he learned somematlie- 
inatics. He acquired a little classical knowiedge, but the 
most vahialJe influence was that of his contemporaries, A 
few lads in positions similar to his owoi began to look up 
to him as a.n, intellectual leader, and their correspondence 
with him sho^vs remarliable interest in literary matters. 
In 1814, Carlyle, still looking forward to the career of a 
minister, obtained the mathematical inastersliip at Annan. 
The salary of .£60 or £70 a year enabled him . to save a 
little money. He went to Edinburgh once or twice, to 
deliver the discourses required from students of divinity. 
He does not seem, hmvvever, to have taken to his profession 
very earnestly. He was too shy and proud to see xnaiiy 
of the Annan people, and found his chief solace in reading 
such books as lie could get. In 1816 he ’was appointed, 
tliroiigh the recommendation of Leslie, to a school at 
Kirkcaldy, where Edw^ard Irving, Garlyleis senior by three 
years, wus also master of a school. Irving’s severity as a 
teaclier had offended some of the parents, who set up 
Carlyle to ]3 d his rival, A previous meeting witli Irving, 
also a native of Annan, had led to a little passage of arms, 
but/ Irving now' w’e.] corned Carlyle with a generosity wdiich 
entirely w’oii liis Iieari';, and the rivals soon became the 
closest of iViends. The intimacy, affectionately cominern- 
oraterl in tb,o JiemMiucences, wm oi great importance 
to Oarlj’leb vdiole caiuer, But for Irviiig/” lie says, 
had. never k:no?/n what tlicj eomniiiuioii of man 'with man 
inearis.’’ L’ving had a. library, in which Carlyle devoured 
Giltbon and much French literatiire, and they made 
va.riouH exc:ur3ic,>nB together. Carlyle did his duties as a 
S(iliool:maste,r punctiliously, but found the life tiiorouglily 
iiruxjiigenial. No man was ie,ss iitted by temperament for 
tlie ■ necessary drudgery and worry. A passing admiration 
for a Miss Cordon is siifiposed to have suggested the 
^IBIiimine” of Sartor liesaHm ; but he made no new 
frieruisbips, and when Irving left at the end of 1818 
Carlyle also resigned Mb post. 

^ He had by this time resolved to give up the ministry. 
He has given no details of the mte&ctual change which 
alienated him from the Church. He had, hoxvevei^j been led, 
by wliatever |:)rocess, to abaruion the dogmatic system of his 
fon.Mit]i(3rs, tliougli he was and always remained in pro- 
found sjmipathy with tlio spirit of their leaching, A period 
of sews’c struggle followed. He studied law for a time, 
but liked it no btdter tlian scdiooliimstering. He took a pupil 
or two, and WTote articles for the Edinburgh Enrydopmdia 
under iJie Cfjitorship of Ih-ewster. He oceasioiially visited 
Ins family, fuifl their unfailing confidctiee Jielped to keep ixp 
his courage. Afcanwhilo lie wus going through a spirituid 
crisis. Atheism seemed for a time to be the only alternative 
,to Ins' old creed It was, however, profoundly repugnant 
to Iiuii. At last, one day in June 1S21, after three 


the spintof negation, and hencefortli. the temper of his misery 
was changed to one, not of wliining/’ but of ^Hndignatiou 
■ and grim ffi'e-eyed defiance^’ That, he says, 'was his spiritual 
new-ddrtli,' though certainly not into a life of serenity. The 
cou’version, wms coincident wdtli Carl 3 d 0 ’s submission to a 


able familiarity. Many of his contemporaries were awaken- 
ing to the importance of German tliouglit, and Carlyle’s 
knowledge enabled him before long to take a conspicuous 
part in diffusing the new intellectual light. The chief 
object of his reverence was Goethe. In many most im- 
portant respects no two men could be move unlike; but, 
for the present, Carlyle seems to have seen in Goethe a 
proof that it \vas possible to reject outworn dogmas -without 
sinking into materialism. Goethe, by singularl}^ different 
methods, had emerged from a merely negative position into 
a lofty and coherent conception of tlie universe. Mean- 
while, Carlyle’s various anxieties w'ere beginning to be 
complicated bj^ physical derangement. A rat, be declared, 
■was gnawing at the pit of his stomach. He was already 
suffering from the ailments, whatever their precise nature, 
from which he never escaped He gave vent to his irrita- 
bility by lamentations so grotesquely exaggerated as to 
make it difficult to estimate the real extent of the evil. 



Thomas Oarlvle, 

(Frmri a ptwiograph hy Elliott and Jry, London.) 

Irving’s friendship now became serviceable. Carlyle’s 
confession of the radical difference of religious opinion had 
not alienated his friend, who vras settling in London, 
and used his opportunities for promoting Carlyle’s interest. 
Ill January 1822, Cartyle, through Irving’s recommenda- 
tion, became tutor to Charles and Arthur Buller, who were 
to be students at Edinburgh. Carlyle’s salary was £200 a 
year, and this, with 'the proceeds of some literary work, 
enabled Mm at once to help liis brother John to stud}’- 
medicine and his brother Alexander to take up a farm. 
Carlyle spent some time with the elder Buffers, but found 
a life of dependence upon fashionable people liumiliating 
and unsatisfactory. He employed himself at intervals upon 
a life of Schiller and a translation of Wtlkehyi Mcister, Fie 
received £50 for a translation of Legendre’s Geometry ; and 
ail introdiiction, explaining the theory of proportion, is 
said by De Morgan to show that he could have gained 
distinction as an expounder of mathematical principles. 
He ffnally gave up his tutorship in July 1824, and for a 
time tried to find employinent in London. The impressions 
made upon him by London men of letters were most un- 
favourable. Carlyle felt by this time conscious of having 
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a message to deliver to mankind, and his comrades, he 
tbonght, were making literature a trade instead of a voca- 
tion, and prostituting their talents to frivolous journalism. 
He went once to see Coleridge, wdio was then delivering his 
oracular utterances at Highgate, and the only result waas the 
singularly vivid portrait given in a famous chapter in his 
life* of Sterling. Coleridge seemed to him to be ineffectual 
as a philosopher, and personally to be a melancholy instance 
of genius running to waste. Carlyle, conscious of great 
abilities, and impressed by such in.stances of the deleterious 
effects of the social atmosphere of London, resolved to settle 
in his native district. There he could live frugally and 
achieve some real work. He could, for one thing, be the 
interpreter of German}?' to England. A friendly letter from 
Goethe, acknowledging the translation of WilhehR Meutei\ 
reached him at the end of 1824 and greatly encouraged 
him. Goethe afterwwds spoke wmaiily of the life of 
Schiller, and desired it to be translated into German. 
Letters occasionally passed betw^een them in later years, 
which w’’ere edited by Professor Norton in 1887. 
Goethe received Carlyle^s homage wdtli kind complacency. 
The gift of a seal to Goethe on his birthday in 1831 
‘‘from Ilf teen English friends,” including Scott and Words- 
worth, ivas suggested and carried out by Carlyle. The 
interest in German, •which Carlyle did so much to promote, 
suggested to him other translations and revieivs during the 
next few years, and he made some preparations for a history 
of German literature. British curiosity, however, about 
such matters seems to have been soon satisfied, and the 
demand for such ivork slackened. 

Carlyle was meainvliile passing through the most im- 
portant crisis of his personal history. Jane Baillie Welsh, 
born 1801, was the only child of Dr Welsh of Hadding- 
ton. She had showni precocious talent, and wars sent to the 
school at Haddington where Irving W'as a master. After 
her father’s death in 1819 she lived with her mother, and 
her "wit and beauty attracted many admirers. Her old 
tutor, Irving, was now^ at Kirkcaldy, wdiere he became 
engaged to a Miss Martin. He visited Haddington 
occasionally in the follow^ing years, and a strong mutual 
regard arose between him and Miss Welsh. They con- 
templated a marriage, and Irving endeavoiired to obtain a 
release from his previous engagement. The Martin family 
held him to his word, and he took a -final leave of Miss 
Welsh in 1822. Meanwhile he had brought Carlyle from 
Edinburgh and introduced him to the Welshes. Carlyle 
w^as attracted by the brilliant abilities of the young lady, 
procured books for her, and -wrote letters to her as an 
intellectual guide. The t%vo wuere to perform a mw 
variation upon the theme of Abelard puid Heloise. It is, 
howj-ever, difficult to speak wdth confidence of the precise 
character of their relations. The letters which contain the 
necessary information have been read by no one except 
Carlyle’s biographer, Fronde, and Professor Norton. Pro- 
fessor Norton (in his edition of Carlyle’s Earl'i; Letters^ 
1886) declares that Fronde had distorted the significance 
of this correspondence in a sense injurious to tlie writers. 
He gives significant instances of misconception, and the 
presumption is certainly not in favour of Fronde’s accuracy. 
According to Professor Norton, Mks Welsh’s previous 
afiair with Irving had far less importance than Fronde 
ascribes to it ; and she soon came to regard her past love 
as a childish fancy. She recognized Carlylels vast in- 
tellectual superiority, and the respect gradually deepened 
into genuine love. The process, however, took some time. 
Her father had bequeathed to her his whole property (<£200 
to £300 a year). In 1823 she made it over to her mother, 
but left the whole to Carlyle in the event of her own and 
her mother’s death. She still declared that she did not 
love him well enough to become his wife. In 1824 she 


gradually relented so far as to say that she would marry 
if he could achieve independence. She had been brought 
up in a station superior to that of the Carlyles, and could 
not accept the life of hardship which would be necessary in 
his present circumstances. Carlyle, accustom ed to his father’s 
household, was less frightened by the prospect of poverty. 
He was determined not to abandon his vocation as a man 
of geniins by following the lower though more profitable 
paths to literary success, and expected that his wife should 
partake the necessary sacrifice of comfort. The natural re- 
sult of such discussions follovved. The attraction became 
stronger on both .sides, in spite of occasional spasms of 
doul3t. An odd incident precipitated the result. A friend 
of Irving’s, Mrs Basil Montague, wrote to Miss Welsh, to 
exhort her to suppress her love for Irving, who had 
married Miss Martin in 1823. Miss Welsh re]:)]ied by 
announcing her intention to marry Carlyle ; and then told 
him the whole story, of which he liad previously been 
ignorant. He properly begged her not to yield to the im- 
pulse wuthout due consideration. She answ-ered by coming 
at once to his father’s house, -where he was staying ; and 
the marriage was finally settled. It took place on 17th 
October 1826. 

Carlyle had no%v to arrange the mode of life wdiich 
should enable him to fulfil his aspiration. His wife had 
made over her income to her mother, but he had saved a 
small sum upon whicli to begin housekeeping. A passing 
suggestion from Mrs Carlyle that they might live with her 
mother %vas judiciously abandoned. Carlyle had thought 
of occupying Craigenputtock, a remote and dreary farm 
belonging to Mrs Welsh, His wife objected his utter 
incapacity as a farmer ; and they finally took a small Jiouse 
at Go’inely Bank, Edinburgh, where they could live on a 
hiimble scale. The brilliant conversation of both attracted 
some notice in the literaiy society of Edinburgh. The 
most important connexion was with Jeffrey, still editor of 
the Edmhwi'gh Revisw. Though Jeffrey ha,d no intellec- 
tual sympatliy with, Carlyle, lie accepted some articles 
for the Reviev.) and became ■warmly attached to Mrs 
Carlyle. Carlyle began to be .knoivii as leader of a new 
“ mystic ” school, and his earnings enabled him to send his 
brother John to study in Germany. The public appetite, 
however, for “mysticism” was not keen. In spite of 
support from Jeflrey and other friends, Carlyle failed in 
a candidature for a professorship at St, Andrews. His 
brother, Alexander, had now taken the farm at Craigen- 
puttock, and the Carlyles decided to settle at the separate 
divelling-house there, which would bring them nearer to 
Mrs Welsh. They went there in 1828, and began a hard 
struggle. Carlyle, indomitably determined to make no 
concessions for immediate profit, wrote slowly and care- 
fully, and turned out some of his most iinished wmrk. 
He laboured “passionately ” at Sartor RemrtuSy nml made 
articles out of fragments originally intended for the 
history of German literature. The money difficulty soon 
became more pressing. John, whom he was still 
helping, was trying unsuccessfully to set up as a doctor 
in London; and Alexander’s farming failed. In spite 
of such drawbacks, Carlyle in later years looked 
back upon the life at Craigenputtock as on the whole 
a comparatively healthy and even happy period, as it 
was certainly one of most strenuous and courageous 
endeavour. Though often absorbed in his work and made 
both gloomy and irritable by his anxieties, he found relief 
in rides ^nth liis wife, and occasionally visiting their 
relations. Their letters during temporary separations are 
most affectionate. The bleak climate, liowmver, the 
solitude, and the necessity of managing a household with 
a single servant, -were excessively trying to a delicate 
woman, though Mrs Carlyle concealed from her husband 
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the extent of ter sacrifices. The po.sition gradually Many reader hold i* to be the best as it is certainly the 
becomin-MiTitenaWe. In the autumn of 1831 Carlyle was most characteristic, of Carlyles books. The failure of 

forced to accept a loan of £50 from Jeffrey and went in Sartor Resartus to attract average readers is quite intelli- 
aearcli of work to London, whither his wife followed him. gible. It contains, indeed, some of the most impressive 
He Bnde eivmvements with publisliers, though no expositions of his philosophical position, and some of his 

oim would take Eesartm, and returned to Craigen- most beautiful and perfectly written passages. But there 

pultok in the muring of 1832. Jeffrey, stimulated is something forced and clumsy, in spite of the fashes of 
pejLaps by his sympaliy for Mrs Carlyle, Was character- grim humour, in the machinery of the Clothes Philosophy. 
Istinaliy mmerovis. Besides pressing Woaiis upon both The mannerism which has been attributed to an imitation 
ThoimW mid John Carlvle, he ofiered to settle an annuity of Jean Paul appeared to Carlyle himself to be derived 
of £100 upon Thomas, imd finally enabled John to support rather from the phrases current in his father^s house, and 
himself b}^ recommending liim to a medical position, in any case gave an appropriate dialect for the expression 
CarlyleA proud spirit of independence made him reject of his peculiar idiosyncrasy. But it could not be appreci- 
JeitVey\s help as long as possible ; and even his acknowledg- ated by readers who would not take the trouble to learn a' 
inent of tlie genenisity (in the PeTnimsceme^ is tinged new language. In the French Revolution Carlyle had dis- 
with soraetliing disagreieably like resentment, .In 1834 he covered liis real strength. He avas always at his best wdien 
applied to Jeffrey for a post at the Edinburgh Observatory, his imagination was set to work upon a solid framework of 
Jeflrey naturally dedi.ned to appoint a man wko, in spite fact. The book shows a unique combination : on the one 
of some inathematical knowdedge, had no special qualiffea- hand is the singularly shrewd insight into character and the 
tion, and administered a general lecture upon Carlyle’s vivid realization of the pneturesque ; on the other is the 
arrogance and eccentricity which left a permanent sense of ''mysticism ” or poetical pMiosophy wdxich relieves the events 
injiiiy. against a background of mystery. The contrast is marked 

* In the beginning of 1833 the Carlyles made another by the liiiinour wEicli seems to combine a cynical view 
trial of Edinburgh." Tliere Carlyle found materials in the of human folly with a deeply pathetic sense of the sadness 
AdvocatesJLibiury for the article on the ilfamrr and suffering of life. The convictions, whatever their 

wliich is one of Ms most perfect -writings, and which led value, came, as he said, "fiamingly from the heartJ’ It 
Mm to study the iiistoiy of the French Pievoliition. Sartor wus, of course, impossible for Carlyle to satisfy modern 
Resartus -was at last appearing in A/meffs Magazine, requirements of matter-of-fact accuracy. He could 
thougli the- rate of payment w'as cut down, and the not in the time have assimilated all the materials even 
jjublisher r*, 3 ported that it xvas received with unqualified then extant, and later aeciuimlations would necessitate a 
dissati-sfaction,-’ Edinburgh society did not attract M.m, complete revision. Considered as a "prose epic,’’ or a 
and lie retreated once more to Craigenpattock. After vivid utteraiice of the thought of the period, it has a 
another -winter the necessity of some change became permanent and unique value. 


obvious. The Carly les resolved to " burn, their ships.’ 


The book -was speedily successful. It was reviewed by 


They went to Lc/nd«)u in the suirmier of 1834, and took a Mill in the and by Thackeray in the Times, and 

hoi'ise at o (now 21) Cheyne Ilow, Chelsea, wliich Carlyle Carlyle, after a Iieroic struggle, was at last touching land. 

till Irisdeatii; the hcnise ha,s since been bon glit In each of the years 1837 to 1840 he. gave a course of 
for tli.e imljlic. .frving, wlio l.iad welcoiT.ied him oi,i former lectures, of which the last only (upon "Hero Worship)”) 
occa..Hi<)ns, was just <,lyi rig, — a \^ic4im, as Ghidyle to was published^ they materially helped his finances. By 

fasiiionable cajoleries. A fe^'/ young men were beginning Emerson’s Tnanageinent he also received something during 
to id]ow aiipreeiatiou. J. S. Mill liad made Carlyle’s the same period from American publishers. At the age of 
acquaintance in the previous visit^ to Lcmd^^ and had forty-five he had thus become independent. He had also 
coi-respomled with Mm. Mill liad introduced Emerson, established a position among the chief writers of the day. 
vrlio visited ,CbxiigDiip-at^^^^^ in 1833. Carlyle was cliarmed Young disciples, among -whom John Sterling was the most 
with Einersori, and their letters published by Professor accepted, -were gathering round him, and he became an 
Norton sliovv that liis regard never cooled. Enierson’s object of social, curiosity. Monckton Millies, who won 
intorest showed that Caidjle's fame wu»s ahx^ady spreOyding universal popularity by the most genuine kindliness of 
in America. Carlyle s coo nexion with Clmries Buller, nature, became a cordial friend. Another important inti- 
a zeadous^ utilitariaiq^ ijitrodiiced liini to the circle of macy was wvith the Barings, afterwards Lord and Lady 
" philosojmical Badicals.' Curlj-le called liiinsidf in Asliburton. Carlyle’s conversational powers were extra- 
some sense a Ihidicid; and J. E. Mill, though not an ordinary ; though, as he won greater recognition as a 


wlneh 1)0 was now Ijegumiiig. lie Kcfc to work at once and as expositions of the doctrine implicitly set fortk in the 
hmshetl the tiret yolunie in live luonlhs. Tlie mamiscriiit, French lievolntion. Carlyle was a Eadical ” as sharing 
wlide entniBlcd to Mill for annotation, wjas burnt by an the sentiments of the class in which he was horn. He had 
'^1^1 , Mill induced \yailjfle to acccjit in compeiuaatiou been jiroioiinctly moved by the -widelv-spuead distresses in 

.£100, wlncli was urpitly needed. Carlyle took up the his earlier years. When the yoomanry were called out to 
tusk, itgam ami fitiped the wlioio on 12th January 1837. sttppre.ss riots after the Peace, his sympathies were with the 


aiiu nuMcu me wiioio on i.iui January l»3'( . sttppre.ss riots alter the Peace, his sympathies were with the 
1 can tell the worhy he sud to his wife, “you have people rather than with the authorities. So far he was in 
not heuj. tor a Imdred years any book that comes harmony with Mill and the “ philosophical Radicals." A 
ftom the Iiemt of a loving fundamental divergence of principle, however, existed and 

'i’iw 1 r ”, "’as soon indicated by his speedy separation from the party 

P immths later, oi the French and a.hemxtion from Mill himself. The Revolution, am 

Fu jluHm niarks tnu turrang-ixjmt of Carlyle's career, cording to him, meant the sweeping away of effete beliefs 
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a,iid institiitions, but implied also tlie necessity of a recon- 
structive process. Chartism begins with a fierce attack 
upon the laissez faire theory, which showed blindness 
to this necessity^ The prevalent political econoniy, in 
which that theory was embodied, made a principle of 
neglecting the very evils which it should be the great 
function of government to remedy. Carlyle’s doctrines, 
entirely oppo>sed to the ordinary opinions of Whigs and 
Radicals, found afterwards an expositor in his ardent disciple 
Riislcin, and have obvious affinities with more recent social- 
ism. At the time he w'as as one crying in the wilderness 
to little practical purpose^. Liberals w^ere scandalized by 
his apparent identification of ‘Aight” with ‘Anight/’ im- 
plied ill the demand for a strong government ; and though 
he often declared the true interpretation to be that the 
right would ultimately become might, his desii*e for strong 
government seemed too often to sanction the inverse viewL 
He came into collision- with philaiithrojiists, and w^as 
supposed to approve of despotism for its owm sake. 

His religious position w’-as equally unmtelligible to the 
average mind. While unequivocally rejecting the accepted 
creeds, and so scandalizing even liberal theologians, he w^as 
still more hostile to simply sceptical and materialist tend- 
encies. He w’-as, as he called hiinseli:, a “mystic”; and 
his creed wus too vague to be put into any formula be- 
yond a condeninatioii of atheism. One corollary -was the 
famous doctrine of “ hero wY)rsh.ip ” first expoimded in his 
lectures. Any philosophy of history which emphasized 
the importance of general causes seemed to him to imply 
a simply mechanical doctrine, and to deny the efficacy of the 
great spiritual forces. He met it by making biograjhiy the 
essence of history, or attributing all great events to the 
“heroes,'” who are the successive embodiments of divine 
revelations. This belief wirs implied in his next great 
work, the Life and Letters of Oliver Cromivelh published 
in 1845. The great Puritan hero wus a man after his 
owm heart, and the portrait drawni by so sympatlietic a 
wTiter is not only intensely vivid, but a very effective re- 
habilitation of misrepresented character. The “ biographi- 
cal” view of history, how^ever, implies the weakness, not 
only of unqualified approval of ail Crom’welTs actions, but 
of omitting any attempt to estimate the Protector’s real 
relation to the social and political development of tlie 
time. Tlie question, what 'was Cromweirs real and per- 
manent achievement, is not ans-wered nor distinctly con- 
sidered. The effect may be partly due to the peculiar 
form of the book as a detached series of documents and 
comments. The composition introduced Carlyle to the 
“ Dryasdust ” rubbish heaps of which he here and ever 
afterwards bitterly complained. A conscientious desire to 
unearth the facts, and the effort of extracting from the dullest 
records the materials for graphic pictures, made the process 
of production excessively painful. For some years after 
Cromwell CEirlyle wrote little. His growing acceptance by 
publishers, and the inheritance of her property by Mrs 
Carlyle on her mother’s death in 1842, finally removed 
the stimulus of money pressure. He visited Ireland in 
1846 and again in 1849, when he made a long tour in 
conipany with Sir C. Ga van Duffy, then a young member 
of the Nationalist party (see Sir 0. G. Duffy’s Conversatio^is 
with Carl an interesting narrative). Carlyle’s 
strong convictions as to the misery and misgovernment of 
Ireland recommended him to men who had taken part in 
the rising of 1848. Although the remedies acceptable to 
a eulogist of Cromwell could not be to their taste, they 
admired his moral teaching ; and he received their atten- 
tions, as Sir 0. G. Duffy testifies, with conspicuous courtesy. 
His aversion from the ordinary Radicalism led to an article 
upon slavery in 1849, to which Mill replied, and which 
caused their final alienation. It was followred in 1850 by 


the Jjatterday Pamphlets^ containing “ sulphurous ” denun- 
ciations of the do-nothing principle. They gave general 
offence, and the disapproval, according to Fronde, stopped 
the sale for years. The Life of Sterling (died 1844), which 
appeared in 1851, was intended to correct the life by 
Julius Hare, which had given too miicli prominence to 
theological epestions. The subject roused Carlyle’s 
tenderest mood, and the Lite is one of the most perfect 
in the language. 

Carlyle meanwhile wxus suffering domestic troul>les, iinfi jr- 
tuiiately not exceptional in their nature, though the excep- 
tional intellect and characters of the persons concerned have 
given them unusual prominence. Carlyle’s constitutional 
irritability made him intensely sensitive to ].>otty annoyances. 
He siifibred tlie torments of dyspepsia ; he w^as often sleep- 
less, and the crowing of “ demon-fowk” in neighbours’ yards 
drove him wild. Composition meant for him intense 
absorption in his wxrrk ; solitude and quiet were essential ; 
and he resented interruptions by grotesque explosions of 
humorously exaggerated WTath. Mrs Carlyle had to pass 
many hours alone, and the management of the household 
and of devices intended to shield him from annoyances 
wus left entirely to her. House-cleanings and struggles, 
with builders during the construction of a “ sound-proof 
room ” taxed her energy, wffiile Carlyle was hiding himself 
with his family in Scotland or staying at English country 
houses. Nothing could be more affectionate than liis 
behaviour to his wife on serious occasions, such as iiie 
death of her mother, and he could be considerate wdien 
his attention was called to the facts. But he wus often 
oblivious of the strain upon her energies, and had little 
command of his temper. An unfortunate aggravation of 
the difficulty arose from his intimacy with the Aslibiirtons. 
Lady A.shbiirtoii, a woman of singular social charm and 
great ability, appreciated the aiitlior, but apparently 
accepted the eom]:)any of the autlior’s wife rather as a. 
necessity than as an additional chaiin. M’rs Carlyle w’as 
hurt by the fine lady's condescension and her liusbands 
accessibility to aristocratic blandishments. Carlyle, as 
a wise man, should have yielded to his wife’s wishes ; 
unluckily, he wus content to point out that her jealousy 
w-as unreasonable and, upon that very insufficient ground, 
to disregard it and to continue his intimacy with the Ash- 
burtons on the old terms, Mrs Carlyle bitterly resented 
his conduct. She had been wdlliiig to renounce aii}^ 
aspirations of her own and to sink herself in his glory, 
but she naturally expected him to recognize her devotion 
and to value her society beyond all others. She had just 
cause of complaint, and a remarkable power, as her letters 
prove, of seeing things plainly and despising sentirnentai 
consolations. She w^as childless, and had time to brood 
over her mxmgs. She formed a little circle of friends, 
attached to her rather than to her husband ; and to one of 
them, Mazzini, she confided her troubles in 1846. He 
gave her admirable advice ; and the alienation from her 
husband, though it continued still to smoulder, led to no 
fiirther results. A journal written at the >same time gives 
a painful record of her sufferings, and after her death made 
Carlyle conscious for the first time of their full extent. 
The death of Lady Ashburton in 1857 removed this cause 
of jealousy ; and Lord x4shburton inarned a second wife 
in 1 858 j who became a warm friend of both Carlyles. 
The cloud which had separated theni was tlius at last dis- 
persed. Meanwhile Carlyle had become absorbed, in his 
best and most laborious wmrk. Soon after the completion 
of the Croniweil he had thought of Frederick for his 
next hero, and had in 1845 contemplated a visit to 
Germany to collect materials. He did not, however, settle 
down finally to the work till 1851. He shut himself up 
in his study to WTestie with the Prussian Dr*yasdiists, whom 
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lie discovered to be as wearisome as tlieir Puritan pre- 
decessors and more Yoluminous. He went to Scotland 
to see Ms inotkerj to whom he had always shown 
the teiiderest allhction, on her deathbed at the end of 
1853. He returned to shut himself up in the ‘^sound- 
proof room.” He twice visited Germany (1852 and 1 858), 
to sec Frederick’s battlefields and obtain materials ; and 
he occasionally went to the Asliburtons and his relations 
in SeotlaiKi. TIk^ first tAvo vohiiiies of Fredemilc the Great 
appeared in 1858, and succeeding voiuines in 1862, 1864, 
and 1865. The success AA^as great from the first, though it 
did little to clear up Carlyle’s gloom. The book is in some 
rcsj>ecta liis masterpiece, and its merits are beyond (piestiom 
Carlyle had spared no pains in research. The descrip- 
tions of the campaigns are admirably vivid, and shoAV 
his singular eye for scenery. These narratives are said 
to be used by military students in Germany, and 
at least convince the non-military student that he can 
miderstaiid the story. The book aaus declared by 
Emerson to be the AAuttiest ever written. Many episodes, 
describing the society at the Prussian court and the 
relations of , Frederick to Yoltaire, are unsurpassable as 
humorous portraiture. The effort to fuse the masses of 
raw material into a Avell- proportioned whole is perhaps 
ii^;>t quite successful ; and Carlyle had not the full sympathy 
Avith Frederick which had gi ven interest to the CromwelL 
A hero-worsliipper Avitli half-concealed douhts as to his 
hero is in an aAvkward position. Carlyle’s general concep- 
tion of history made liim comparatively blind to aspects of 
the subject wkieh would, to writers of other schools, have a 
great imporkiuce. The extraordinary poAAm: of the book 
is undeniable, though it does not shoAv the fire which 
animated tlie FmicJi RevolAiiion. A certain depression and 
wt'‘U,rin(‘SB of spirit darken the general tone. 

During tln^ later labours hlrs Carlyle’s healtli had been 
breaking. Carlyle, now that happier relations had been 
rcHtored, divl his best to give her the needed comforts ; 
ami in spite oi his immersion in Frederick^ ]m: 

ail possil.be attrition in kter years. She had ap^parently 
recovered an alrno.st hopeless illness, Aviieri at the end 
of i 865 lie was elected to the rectorship of the llniversity 
of Pldiiibuigh. He delivered an address there on Snd 
April 1860, miusually mild in tone and recelAu^d w’ith 
general applause. He was still detained in Scotland when. 
Sirs Carlyle dmd .suddenly Avhile driving in her carriage. 
The immediate cause was the shock of an accide.nt to her 
-dog. She had once hurt her niotlier’s feelings by refusing 
to use some wax candles. Bhe had preserved them ever 
since, and by her direction they AA’ere uoav lighted in the 
chamber of death. Carlyle was OA^erpoAV'Cred by tlie loss. 
His life tln-mceforAvard became more and more secluded, 
.and he gradmdly became incapaldc of AAank. He rvent to 
M.’cntone iti tlio winter of 1806 and began the Eemmu- 

■ cemies. ' He a.fterAvards annotated the letters from his life, 

^ |mbliBhed''(l8SS)’ as -..Letters ■■and Memo-riiihh^ He was, '■'as' 
]<h‘mide says, ini[>reSHed by the story of Jolmsonh penance ” 
at Uttoxeter, and desired to make a posthumous eonfession 
of his shortcomings in Iris relations to his wife. A icav 
' later utterances made knowsi his opiirlons of eurreiit affairs. 
|yi|hv;:|p|Bid ■ ■ the coinm,itte 0 ' for the , defence of . Governor 

■ in 1867 ; he also AAU’ote in 1867 an article upon 
. ^^bsbootlng Niagara,” that is, upon the tendency of the 

llefornt Bill of that year ; and in 1870 he wrote a letter 
A‘ylcl^dih|,.;:tEe ,:Frauce.' :The; worth; 

by the Ffussiau, Order 

Bath Aud:'A' ■pension. ■' Tie: 


object of general respect. His infirmities enforced a very 
retired life, but he vAvas constantly visited by Fronde, and 
occasionally by his disciple Ruskin. A small number of 
other friends paid him constant attention. His conversa- 
tion was still interesting, especially when it turned upon 
his recollections, and though Ms judgments were sometimes 
severe enough, lie nev^er condescended to the scandalous. 
His viewAS of the future were gloomy. The w^orld seemed 
to be going from bad to Averse, Avitli little heed to his 
warnings. He would sometimes regret that it was no 
longer periiiissible to leave it in the old Roman fa.shioii. 
He sank gradually, and died on 4th February 1881. A 
place in Westminster Abbey w^as offered, but he wms buried, 
according to his own desire, by the side of Ms parents at 
I Ecclefechan. He left Craigenpiittock, AAFich had become 
his OAAOi property, to found bursaries at the Univ’ersity 
of Ecliubiirgli. He gave his books to Harvard College, 
Massachusetts. 

Carlyle’s appearance has been made familiar by many 
portraits, none of them, according to Fronde, satisfactory. 
The statue by Boehm on the Chelsea Embankment, how- 
ever, is characteristic; and there is a fine painting by 
Watts in the National Portrait Gallery. During Carlyle’s 
later years the antagonism roused by his attacks upon 
popular opinions had subsided ; and upon liis death 
general expression was giv^en to the emotions natural upon 
the loss of a remarkable man of genius. The rapid pubii- 
catioii of the liemmucences by Fronde produced a sudden 
revulsion of feeling. Caidyle became the object of general 
condemnation. Fronde’s biography, and the Meniorkih 
of Mrs Carlyle, published soon afteiAvards, strengtheiied the 
hostile feeling. Carlyle had appended to the Eeminis- 
ce7ices an injunction to his friends not to publish them 
as they stood, 5.ind added that no part could ever be pub- 
lished Avithout the strictest editing. Aftemvards, AAfiieii 
he had almost forgotten what he had VATitten, he verbally 
empoAvered Fronde to use his oaaui judgment: Fronde 
accordliigly published the booli at once, without any 
editing, and Avith many inaccuracies. Omissions of a ferw 
passages Avritteii from iiiemory at a time of profound 
nervous depression Avoiild have altered the AAdiole character 
of the book. Fronde in this and the later publications 
held that he Avas giAung effect to Carlyle’s AAdsh to imitate 
Jolmson’s “penance.” N'o one, said EosAA^ell, should per- 
suade him to make Ms lion into a cat. Fronde intended, in 
the same spirit, to give the shades as aaHI as the lights in the 
portrait of his hero. His admiration for Cartyle probably 
led him to assume too early that his readers AAmuld approach 
the story from the same point of vieAv, that is, AAdth an ad- 
iniration too Avarm to be repelled by the admissions. More- 
over, Froiide’s characteristic desire for picturesque effect, 
unchecked by any painstaking accuracy, led to his reading 
preconceived impressions into Ms documents. The result 
Avas that Carlyle was too often judged by his defects, and 
regarded as a selfish and eccentric misanthrope VAdth flashes 
of gtmius, rather than as a man Avith many of the highest 
qualities of mind and character clouded by constitutional 
infirmities. Aet it would be difficult to speak too strongty 
of the great qualities which underlay the superficial defects. 
Through long years of poA'^erty and obscurity Carlyle 
showed unsurpassed, fidelity to his vocation and superiority 
to the loAA^er temptations AAdiich have ruined so many 
literary careers. His ambition might be interpreted as 
selfishness, but certainly shoAA^ed no coldness of heart. 
His unstinted generosity to his brotliers during his lA^orst 
times is only one proof of the singular strength of his 
family affections. No one AAms more dcA^oted to such 
congenial friends as Irving and Sterling. He is not the 
only man Avhom absorption in Avork and infirmity of 
temper hav^e made into a provoking Imsband, though few 
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CARMARTHEN — CARMARTHENSHIRE 


wives have had Mrs Carlyle’s capacity for expressing the 
sense of injustice. The knowledge that the deepest devo- 
tion underlies misunderstandings is often a very imperfect 
consolation ; but such devotion clearly existed all through^ 
and proves the defect to have been relatively superhcial. 
The harsh judgments of individuals in the Berninis- 
ce;?.cca had no parallel in Ms own Muitings. He scarcely 
ever mentions a contemporary, and was never involved in a 
personal controversy. But the harshness certainly reflects ^ 
a characteristic attitude of mind. Carlyle Muas throughout 
a pessimist or a prophet denouncing a backsliding world. 
His most popular contemporaries seemed to him to be 
false guides, and charlatans had ousted the heroes. The 
general condemnation of “shams” and cant had, of course, 
particular applications, though he left them to be inferred 
by his readers. Carlyle was the exponent of many of the 
deepest convictions of his time. Nobody could be more 
in sympathy wdth aspirations for a spiritual religion 
and for a lofty idealism in political and social life. To 
most minds, however, which cherish such aspirations the 
gentler optimism of men like Emerson was more con- 
genial. They believed in the progress of the race and the 
triumph of the nobler elements. Though Carlyle, especially 
in his earlier years, could deliver an invigorating and 
encouraging, if not a sanguine doctrine, his utterances 
were more generally couched in the key of denunciation, 
and betrayed a growing despondency. Materialism and 
low moral principles seemed to bim to be gaining tlie 
Ujiper hand ; and the hope that religion might survive the 
“ old clothes ” in which it had been draped seemed to grow i 
fainter. The ordinary mind complained that he had no 
specific remedy to propose for the growing evils of the 
time ; and the more cultivated idealist -was alienated by 
tlie gloom and the tendency to despair. To a later 
generation it will probably appear that, whatever the 
exaggerations and the misconceptions to which he M^as led, 
his vehement attacks at least called attention to rather 
grave limitations and defects in the current beliefs and 
social tendencies of the time. The mannerisms and 
grotesque exaggerations of his writings annoyed persons of 
refinement, and suggest Matthew Arnold’s advice to flee 
“ Caiiylese ” as you would flee the devil. Yet the shrewd 
common- sense, the biting humour, the power of graphic 
description, and the iinaginative “mysticism” give them 
a unique attraction for many even who do not fully 
sympathize with the implied philosophy or with the 
Puritanical code of ethics. The letters and autobio- 
graphical writings, whether they attract or repel sympathy, 
are at least a series of documents of profound interest for 
any one who cares to study character, and display an 
almost unique idiosyncrasy. 


and rope -making are carried on. Population (1881), 
10,514; (1901), 9935. There is a parish of Carmarthen. 


lonsllireg a maritime count 3 r of South 


Wales, hounded on the N. by Cardigan, on the E. by 
Brecon and Glamorgan, on the S, by Carmarthen Bay, and 
on the W. by Pembroke. 


Area, emd Fo}}iil(ition.----T\i^ area of the ancient and the ad- 
ininistratiYe county, as given in the census returns, is 5875 816 
acres, or 918 scpiare miles. The population in 1881 was 124,864, 
imd in 1891 was 130,566, of whom 62,316 Vvere males and 
68,250 females ; the number of persons per square mile being 
142, and of acres to a person 4 *50. In 1901 the population was 
135,325, The area of the registration county is 478,717 acres, 
with a population in 1891 of 118,624. Within this area th e per- 
centage of increase between 1881 and 1891 was 6 '62. Between 
1881 and 1891 the excess of births over deaths was 15,234, and 
the inciyase in the resident population was 7369. The following 
table gives the numbers of niarriages, births, and deaths, with 
the number and percentage of illegitimate births, for 1880, 1890, 
and 1898 : — 


ITear. 

Marriages. 

Birtlis. 

Deatlus. 

.Illegitimate Births. 

1880, 

767 

8702 

2338 

190 5-1 

1890 

767 

■ 3647 

2143 

156 4*3 

1898 

861 

8540 

2328 

130 3-7 


The chief authorities for Oarljde’s life are his own 
the letters of Jane Welsh Caulyle, and the four volumes of 
Feoitdb’s Biography. — Prof. Noeton’s edition of the 
mwes and his collection of Carlyle’s Eaidy Letters mn'tQi some of 
Froude’s inaccuracies. — A list of many articles upon Carlyle is 
given by Mr Ieelani) in Notes mid Queries, sixth series, vol. iv.-— 
Among other authors may be noticed Hen ey James, sen., in 
Literary Remains.-— V tqL Masson. Carlyle^ Personally and in 
his IFrUings.-^ComY AY, Thomas Carlyle.— -JjAiiKm. The Open 

Secret of Carlyle's Life.—Mxs Oliphant in Macmillan's Magazine 
for April 1881,— G."S. Venables in Fortnightly Review for May 
1883 and November 1884. (l. S.) 


In 1891 tli(3 natives of Scotland in the county numbered 232, the 
natives of Ireland 343, and foreigners 191 ; while. 1751 persons 
could speak Bnglish, 63,345 Welsh, and 36,937 English and Welsh. 

Constitution and Government . — The county is divided into two 
parliamentary divi.sions, and it also includes the Canufirtheii 
district of parliamentary boroughs, consisting of Carina, rfdien and 
Llanelly. There are three miiuicipal boroughs : Carniartlien 
(9935), Kidwelly (2285), and Llandovery (1809). The urban dis- 
tricts are Llaiidilo (1934), Llanelly (25,553), and Newcastle Emlyn 
(855). The county is in the South Wales circuit, and assizes are 
hold at Carmarthen. The horouglx of Carmarthen has a eonnnission 
of the peace and a separate court of quarter sessions. T3ie amueiit 
county, which is in the diocese of St. Davids, contains 75 ent,ire 
ecclesiastical parishes and districts, and parts of one other. 

Fd'umt/km . — There is a residential training college for seliuol- 
inasters (National Society’s) at Carmarthen, and at Llanelly there 
is a hoard school for deaf children. The nun i her of’ elementary 
schools oil 31.st August 1899 ^vas 166, of which 100 were b(»iird 
and 66 voluntary 'schools, the latter including, 54 National 
Church of England Schools, 2 Roman Catholic, and 10 'Glritislr 
and other.” The average att(3ndance at hoard schools was 14, .592, 
and at voluntary schools 6421. The total seiiool board receipts for 
the year ending 29th September 1899 were over .£64,909. The 
income under the Agricultural Rates Act was over £2849. 

AgiHculture . — About three-fourths of the total area of t'iie 
county is under cultivation, and of this about three -fourths is 
in permanent pasture. There are also over 47,000 acres in 
mountain pjasture, and over 23,000 under wmods. More than half 
the acreage under corn crops is occupied by oats, about one-fourth 
by barley, and more tlian one-sixth by wheat. ^ About one-half 
of the green crop acreage is occupied by turnips and swedes, 
and more than one- third by potatoes. ■ The chief attention of the 
farmer is devoted to stock raising and dairy forming. Tlie 
follovving table gives the larger main divisions of the euitiyated 
area at intervals of five years from 1880 : — 


Year. . 

Total area 
rmder 
Cultiva- 
tion. 

Cora 

Crops. 

Green 

Crops. 

Clover. 

Permanent 

Pasture. 

Fallov'. 

1880 

429,000 

67,265 

10,079 

41,592 

307,610 

2454 

1885 

441,108 

63,258 

10,601 

37,207 

327,819 

2223 

1890 

445,775 

60,205 

10,806 

30,370 

342,932 

1486 

1895 

441,325 

56,557 

10,114 

29,855 

343,994 

744 

1900 

442,109 

52,833 

10,191 

33,915 

844,, 772 

839 


Oar mart h ©rig a : municipal . borough; ■ (extended 
1898), contributory parliamentary borough (uniting with 
Llanelly), and county town of Carmarthenshire, Wales, 
32 miles N.W. of Swansea by rail, on the Towy, iibout 
5 miles from the sea. The borough forms a county of 
itself. Recent erections are a chapel of ease and a 
IVfasonic hall ; the county and borough infirmary has been 
extended. Iron-founding, woollen manufacture, tanning, 


The following table give.s particulars regarding the principal 
live stock for the same years 


Year. 

Total 

Horses. 

: Total 
Cattle. 

Cows or Heifers 
in Milk or in 
Calf. 

Sheep. ! 

, Pigs. 

1880 

19,091 

106,835 

48,771 

194,890 

25,103 

188S ' 

19,419 

115,834 

51,855 

213,091 

30,146 

1890 ; 

20,791 

116,793 

52,403 

243,155 

36,558 

1895 

21,703 

115,564 

51,734 

234,606 

39,644 

1900 j 

22,172 

123,361 

, 51,800 

271,869 

36,514 
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m OARMAUX — OAENARVONSHIRE 

Industrus and Trade, --Acaoirlmg to the report of tlie chief | personal Yemcity between himself and Mr Parnell as to 


inspector of factories for 1898 (1900), the nnuibar of persons 
employed in factories and ■vvorkBlioj>s in 1897 was 9728, as com- 
pared with 98i)6 in 1896. Of the 7829 pepoiis employed in non- 
textile, factories, 5068 were employed in the foiuicling and 
convexsioii of metals. Of the 1200 persons employed in .1897 in 
'Works Itops, the m:iloi'i.ty were euiployed in the clothing indiistry. 
The total namber of per.soiis ernployed in mines and ([iiarries in 
1899 was 5362. Good limestone is' plentiful in the sonthern part 
of tlic county, no fewer tlian 110,066 tons being raised in 1899. 
In the same yesn- 67,926 tons of sandstone were raised. Witbin 
recent yo-'ir.s little or no ironstone has been dug. The output of 
fireclay is increasing, as a, iso is that of lead (1938 tons, valued at 
^7683, in 1899). Cdil is.t'he principal mineral, and its production 
is inoreaidiig. The following table gives ilio toimago and value 
of the production in 1S90 and 1899 : — 

Year. Tons. Value. 

1800 .... 762,032 «3,389 

1899 . . . . 1,207,205 £421,612 

Tlie total value of fsh landed at Llanelly in 1899, including slielL 
■ fish;,, was £979. 

, AuirHOiiniBS. — S pitrell. Ckmnarthen, mid its N^igJihow'’^ 

Oaiunartheip 1S60, 2rid ed., ISTO.—CLniTis. Th& 
'AntirpdHes of CarmaHheMsHre, London, 18S0 . — The (kmmxniMii-' 

■ sMi'e . MisceMa.mjy and Tfdes ami Queries for South- West Wales, 
Bee also the various guide-books to South VVale.s. (r. F, H,) 


C^irfWayJCi a totvn ami railway station in the 
arroiidisseinent of Aibi, departiiient of Tam, Praneej 10 
xiiiles AL of iUbi, on a tributary of the Aveyroii. The 
town gives its name to an important coal -basiig with an 
output in 1.899 of 750,790 tons (metric) and employing 
over 3800 workpeople. Tlie iiianufacfciire of glass is an 
important industry. Po]ja.lation (ISSl), 5744; (1891), 

: B0B7 ; (189G), 7899, (comm.) 9993; (1901), 10,948. 

a tow.u of the p)rovince of Florence, 
Tiise.auy, It-aly^ 13 miles IST, by W. from Florence, the ancient 
OfOvuinifumuK Over 4000 of its ]:)eop1e are engaged in 
ni'ildug straw^ liats and straw filait, Ih:)paIatioii, about 
11 , 000 . 

. a town of Spain in tlie province of 

Seville, with a 1 ‘irll vva.y station on the line from C/ordova to 
Beville, Population (1897), 18,478; On a large tract 
of' land near the Se\'illa rofid excavations have been made 
tiiut In?! to the discovery of a x-ery imjiortaiit example of 
^ a- ■ Eoniari, 'necropolis, lying bet-\veeri t>w’o . Boman . roads, 
enoagjii mniosities being found to iil.], a local mitseimi 
founded l>;y tlm Canno'iia A-rchiBologica! Society. In 1886, 
near tlm necropolis, an amphitheatre and niore tombs were 
found, cliieiiy of the early Christian ceiitiiries. These 
remarkable reinams are fully desenbed iu the ..work of 
Sehor Eada, witli iriiistra-tions by Mr Bonsor, imblished 
iu 18S6 .' under the title eyi WeeropoHs of Carmona^ mid 
ia; that of Seiior' SalehV yAjm.T6A(l887) styM' 
(mfueoloifkvs e hhiorims. 


hi.s negotiations with the latter in respect of Home liule, 
was terminated by another premature resignation. He 
never returned to office, and died on 29th June 1890. As 
a. statesman his career was marred by extreme sensitive- 
ness ] but he w’as beloved as a man of w^ortli and admired 
as a man of culture. He was high stexvard of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, and president of the Society of Antiquaries. 

a municipal and parliamentary 
borough, seaport, inax’ket town, and county town.i of 
Carnarvonshire, ’Wales, just within the western entrance 
of the Menai Strait, 248 miles by rail H.WT of London. 
The castle has recently been restored by order of the 
Government. The guildhall dates from 1874. The 
literary institute, wdth free library, wms erected in 1884. 
Ill the marlcet-place is a stcitue (1888) to Sir Hugh Owen, 
a distinguished promoter of Welsh education. The 
Pavilion will seat 8000 persons. Three of the weekly 
newspapers are in the "Welsh language. A^essels entering 
port in 1888 — 1667 of 123,439 tons, clearances, 1511 
of 116,784 tons ; in 1898 — total entrances, 2020 of 
146,261 tons; total clearances, 1965 of 145,297 tons. 
The total exports of the produce and nianufactures of 
the United Kingdom in 1898 amounted to the value of 
£152,468, against £186,386 in 1888. Area of miinicipai 
borough, 2214 acres ; population (1881), 10,258 ; (1901), 
9760. 


©arriaf¥®risllirep a maritime county of Korth 
'Wales, bounded on the N.’W. by Menai Strait, separating 
it from Anglesey, and by Beaumaris Bay, on the E. by Den- 
bigh (where is also a small detached portion), on the S.E. by 
Merioneth, on tlia S. by Cardigan Bay, and on the S.W. by 
Carnarvon Bay. 

Arm, a/nd Po-pukiiion. --'Vliii area of the ancient county ia 361,097 
acres, or 504 sqiia.ro miles. Tlie population in 18S1 was 119,349, 
and in 1891 xvas 118,204, of wlioin 56,496 \vero males and 61,708 
females, tlie number of persons per square mile being 210, and of 
acres to a person 3*05. In 1901 the population was 126,835, 
The area of the administrative county, as given in the census 
returns of 1891, was 360,138 acres, Avith a population of 
117,233, but in 1895 a vsniali addition w^as made to the adminis- 
trative area by the transference to Carnarvon of the part of the 
parish of Beddgelerfc in Merioneth. The area of the registration 
county is 872,135 acres, with a population in 1891 of 125,5cS5. 
Within this area the increase of population between 1881 and 1891 
v/as only 1*44 per cent , while within the auclent county area there 
%vas an actual decrease of 0*9 per cent. Within the registration 
m’ea the excess of births over deaths was 10,244, and the decrease 
in resident popiiiation wys 17S5. The following table gives the 
nimibers of marriages, births, and deaths, with the number and 
percentage of illegitimate births, for 1880, 1890, and 1898 • 

I . 1 ; : [ I Illegitimate Births. I 


■■IteiJIC Herbertj,' 4th. Eakl of (IS3D1890), -was bonv 
ou 24th June 1831. He succeeded to the title iu 1849^ 
aud mmi aftc^r taking his <lcgree l.icgaii to play a promi- 
nent pfU’t In tile deliberations rj the House of Lords. In 
. Secretmw^^ Idm- Co}onies5und iii4’B66'^ 

Secretary of State. In tins eafiacity he introduced in 1867 
the Bill for the fcdmutioJi of the Britisli Nof’th AiuoricMu 
provinces wdiich set so many politicjal proolems at rest ; but 
;||hT|||:#:|kA|A ;ifc, havingj before the''' 

inerisiim became law”, resigncTl, owing to his distaste for 
Besuming. office .in 1874, ' he) 
emieavoiU'cd to confer a similar boon on South Africa, but 
the were not ripe, ami lie was singularly iinfoj*tunate 
Sir ■ :'Aii 4:878 :he: aguiii . 


Y’ear. 

Marriages. 

Births, 

1 Deaths. 

1880 

808 

3758 

i 2481 

1890 

837 

3040 

i 2266 

1899 

1106 

■ 3419 '■ 

. 2483 


In 1891 there were in the county 421 natives of Scotland, 630 
natives of Ireland, and 244 foreigners, while 12,604 persons could 
speak .English, 78,780 AVekh, and 28,330 English and Welsh. 

Co'MtUitiioii and Go^eevifintsiit , — -The ancient county Ls divided 
iiR,o two parliamentary divisions, and it also includes the Carnarvon 
district of borougius, consisting of Bangor city, Carnarvon, Conway, 
Ci’lccioth, hfevin, and Bwilheli. There are four municipal borougha. 
—Bangor (11,269), Carnarvon (9725), Conway (4.630), and Pwllheli 
(u67o). The following aro url>au districts Bethesda (5271), 
Beltwyy-coed (8S1), Criceietli (1410), Llandudno (9307), Liam 
fairfechnn (2768), Feirmaemnawr (3501), and Ynyscynhaiarn (4S83). 
Carnarv«yi is In the North Wales circuit, and assizes are held 
there. The borough of Carnarvon has a separate commission of 
the peace, hut no separate court of tpiarter sevSsion.s« The ancient 
GOunty~--whicri is chiefly in the diocese of Bangor, with a few 
parishes in, that of St Asapli^ — contains 61 entire ecclesiastical 
parishes or districts, and parts of four others. 

---Bangor is the scat of the University College of 
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Koi’tli Wales, in coimexioii with which there is a day training 
college for schoolmasters and schoolmistresses. There are also in 
the city a residential college (British and Foreign School Society’s) 
for schoolmasters, and another (North Wales Church of England) 
for schooiroistresses. The total number of eleuieatary schools on 
31.st August 1899 was 127, of which 62 were board and 65 were 
YoluiitaTy scliools, the latter iiiclndiug 57 National Church ot 
Eriglainr schools, 2 Roman Catholic, and 6 British and other.” 
The average atteudaiice at board schools was 8953, and at voluntary 
schools 7611. The total school board receipts for the year ending 
29th September 1899 were over £39,044. The income under the 
Agricultural Kates Act was over £1135. 

''AgricuUure . — Only a little more than half of the total area of 
the county is under cultivation, and of this area nearly two-thirds 
is in I'fernmnent; pasture. Tiiere are, moreover, more than 114,000 
acres in hill pasture and nearly 18,000 acres under woods. The 
chief attention of tlie farmer is devoted to dairy fanning and the 
rearing of sheep. The principal corn crops are oats and barley, 
tlie former occupying nearly twodhirds, and the latter nearly one- 
third of tlie corn acreage. More tlian oiie-balf of the acreage under 
green crojis is occupied by potatoes, and about tliree*eighths by 
turnips. The following table gives the acreages of the larger main 
divisions of tlie cultivated area at intervals of live years from 
1880:- 


Year. 

Total Area 
iindor Cul- 
tivation, 

Coni 

Crops. 

Green 

Crops. 

Clover. 

Permanent 

Pasture, 

Fallow. 

18S0 

187,351 

20,445 

7,949 

32,178 

125,803 

976 

1885 i 

187,283 

i 20,250 

8,601 

33,508 

124.763 

161 

1890 

193,840 

! 21,121 

10,147 

26.255 

136,064 * 

208 

1895 

■191,969 

I0,IS1 

8. 780 

29,136 

134,607 

192 

1900 

182.395 

16.878 

8.' 066 

41,282 

115,880 1 

209 


The following table gives particulars regarding the principal live- 
stock for the same years ; — 


Year. 

Total 
Her. sees. 

Total 

Cattle. 

Cow.s or Heifers 
i?i 3111 k or ill 
Calf. 

Shee.i). 

Pigs. 

13S0 

8241 

51,168 

21,765 

213,158 

16.899 

1886 

8271 

53, 623 

21,801 

204,733 i 

20,023 

1890 

8724 

68,094 

22,961 i 

Op;> q 

26,747 

1895 

S674 

54,320 

22,342 

235, Vo7 

24.0S0 

1900 

9435 

0 / J O i 

23.659 

269,692 

19,028 


hid/ustries and Trade. — According to the annual report for ISDS 
of the chief lus))ector of factories (1900), tlio total number of persons 
employed in factories and workshops hi 1897 was 3302, as compared 
with 3231 in 1896. Of these, 1259 were employed in ivorksliops 
(the majority in clothing industries), and 1891 in non-textile 
factories. The total nninber of piersons eniplo^md in mines and 
quarries in 1899 was 13,344. The slate quarries are of great 
importance, tlie two largest workings being the Peurhyn quarry 
near Bangor and the Dinorwic quarry near Carnarvoin In 1899 
418,821 tons of limestone ivere raised, and 413,109 tons of 
'Vigneoiis rocks other than granite.’’ The output of hotli copper 
and zinc has very greatly decreased ; that of load is extremely 
Yariaide— -198 tons in 1885, 1116 tons valued at £10,101 in 1890, 
and 60S tons in 1899. The following table gives particulars 
regarding the slate production in 1890 anti 1899 

Year. Tons. Value. 

1890 .... 265,157 £539,085 

1899 . . . , 309,426 £944,796 

At Pwllheli, Carnarvon, and Bangor (including Llanfairfeehan, 
Aber, Beaumaris, and Meiiai), 18,246 cwt, of fish, valued at £24,833, 
were landed in 1899, the total value, including shellfish, being 
£29,372. 

Aitthotuties. — Ramsay. Geologiml StritcMire of Memondh 
and Cm'mirimisMrc. Lontlon, 185^-— Hauicek. Bala Volcanic 
Series of Carnarvonshire llocJcs. Cambridge, 1889. — JoEES. Old 
Carnarvon, Carnarvon, 1889. — See also guide-books for North 
Wales. (t. f. h.) 

©arneg’ieg Andrew (1857- ), American 

manufacturer and philanthropist, was born in Dunferm- 
line, Scotland, 25th INovember 1837. In 1848 Ms family 
removed to America, and settled in Pittsburg, Pa. At an 
early age the boy was pnt to work, first in charge of a 
small stationary engine, later as telegraph messenger, 
operator, or clerk, and for a wliile was superintendent of 
a division of the Pennsylvania Piailroad. He laid the 
foundation of his fortune in the introduction of sleeping 
cars and in the purchase of oil-wells. With others he 
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established a rolling-mill, out of which grew the various 
compaiiies for the inamifacture of iron and steel, known 
collectively as the Carnegie companies, probably the 
largest and most complete works of the kind in the world. 
In 1901 these were amalgamated with others in a great 
Steel Trust, Mr Carnegie retiring with a fortune e.sti- 
mated at nearly .£100,000,000. He has given immense 
sums for charitable objects, but chiefly for education and 
the building of libraries, one of his largest gifts being that 
to New- Pork city. In 1901 he gave about £2,000,000 
to the universities of Scotland, and established a trust 
to administer the fund,, one half of the income to lie 
devoted to tlie payment of the fees of Scottish students, 
and the other half to buildings, a];>]:)aratus, professorships, 
research, &c. In 1902 he gave $10,000,000 to found the 
Carnegie Institution in Washington, IJ.S.A., to “encourage 
investigation, researcli, and discovery.’’ He is author of 
Tri/wm/pJia/tit Democracy, An American Fourfn-IImid in 
.Britam, and other books. 


_ a borough of Allegheny county, Penn- 
sylvania, IT.8.A., a imv miles S.W. of Pittsburg. It is 
devoted to iron smelting and manufacture, and has been 
built up entirely i n recent years. Population ( 1 900), 7 3 3 0. 

a town of Belgium, in the province of 
ITainaut, 15 miles E. of Mons, -with a station on the rail- 
way from Mons to Charleroi. It has Ciiiarries of build- 
ing stone. Population (communal) (1880), 5787 ; (1901), 

f- o fj n 

/o2b. 

(German, Knmi)^ a duchy and crownlaiid 
in the Cisleithan half of the Austro-rlunnarian monarchy. 
Population (1869), 463,273; (1880) 481,243; (1890) 
including garrison of 2264 men, 49 8,95 cS (equivalent to 
129*36 inhabitants per square iniie) ; (1900) 508,348. 
Proportion of females to niaies, 1096 to 1000 ; 94 jjer 
cent. Slovene, 5'66 German, the rest Serbo-Croatians 
and Italians ; 99 per cent, Pomian Catholic, 1 per cent. 
Protestant, In 1896 the marriage-rate was 7 ; the 
birth-rate, 36*43, or, excluding still-births, 35*69 ; and 
the death-rate, 30 “^11 per thousand. Of the births 6*9 
per cent, were illegitimate. Garniola sends 11 members 
to the Eeichsrath. Tlie Diet is composed of 26 
Slovenes and 11 Germans. Tliere are 5 gymnasia, 330 
elementary schools, and about 30 other educatioimi 
establishments. The proportion of illiterates in 1890, 
33*5 per cent,, shows an improvement of 12 per cent, 
on 1880. Tlie Slovene membera of the Beiehsratb, 
partly on political grounds, vigorously promote the educa- 
tional requireinents of their nationality. The fail of the 
Windischgratz coalition ministry in 1895 was due tc 
the grant of such an educational concession to the Slovenes 
in the Gilii Gyninasium. Of the 24 periodicals and 
newspapers published, 18 are in the Slovene and 6 in 
the German language. Although three-fourths of the 
population are engaged in agriculture and forestry, only 
14 per cent, of the land is arable, and the crops (wheat, 
rye, barley, inaize, millet, and buckwheat) do not suffice 
for the needs of the province. Game and tlsli are plentiful. 
The timber trade is of considerable importance. The silk- 
worm is bred in the wanner districts adjoining Gdrz. 
I’^Iercury, a monopoly of this province, is the most iroport- 
aiit mining product (882,384 metre centners in 1897) ; 
lignite, iron ore, and manganese being also produced, 
together with small quantities of lead and zinc ore, of a 
total value of £d 2 1,800. The product of the furnaces — 
mercury, silver, iron, lead, and zinc — amounted in value 
to £164,200. Tlie textile, metal, leather, and other 
industries are of less importance. In 1897 Carniola had 
422 kilometres of railways, 5516 kilometres of roads, and 
139 kilometres of waterwa}*", of which 55 kilometres arc 
■, S. IL ~76 
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only available for floating timber. There were 156 post driven into exile by the energy of the Minister of the 
and il telegraph oiiiees, with 792 kilometres of line and Interior, M. Constans, it fell to President Carnot's lotto 
2509 kiioiiietres of wire. The Slovenes regard the Croa- appear as the head of the State on two occasions of especijil 
tiaua as their nearest relatives and exemplars among the interest, the celebration of the centeimry of 1789, and the 
Slav peojdes. The languages are closely related, more opening of the Paris Exhibition of that year. The perfect 
particulariy thrmlialects s[:Kjk^ in the adjoining districts success of both was regarded, not unreasonably, as a 
of tlie two countries. The so-called Young Slovenes," popular ratification of the Eepiiblic, and though con- 
still aftected by the temporary unification of ‘‘ Illyria," as tinually harassed by the formation and dissolution of 
also by tlie iiggravation of tlie nationality struggle, aspire ephemeral ministries, by^ Socialist outbreaks, and the 
to the foinnatjon of a ‘Mimater Csroatia,” uni beginnings of anti-Semitisni, M. Carnot had but one 

the whole Catholic section of the South Slav race. The serious crisis to surmount, the Panama scandals of 1892, 


to the foianation of a ‘Mimater Crroatio, unitn^^ beginnings ot aiiti-beimtLsm, iVi. A/arnot Had but one 

the whole Catholic section of the Boiith Blav race. The serious crisis to surmount, the Panama scandals of 1892, 
more moderate rejiresentatiyes of the national sentiment wliich, if they greatly damaged tlie prestige of^ the State, 
content tlieiriselves with advocating tlie unification and increased the resjiect felt for its head, against whose 
autonomy of tlie Boiitheru Slavs in the Cisleitlian half of integrity none could breathe a word. M. Carnot seemed 
the inonarehy. German influence in tlie province is now to be arriving at the senith of popularity, wlien on 24tli 
vei^sliglit and is still decliiiing. Energetic elforts a, re being June 1894, after delivering at a public banquet at Lyons 


made to cultivate literature, science, and the drama in the 
Sliivene languacre. The Dramatic Association has brought 


June 1894, after delivering at a public banquet at Lyons 
a speecli in which he appeared to imply tliat he neverthe- 
less should not seek re-election, he was stabbed by an 


ouimiveima Inindred oilgunal and tivinslated pieces, Italian anarchist named Caserio, and expired almost 

wliich have been produced in the subsidized fSlovene imitiediately. The horror and grief excited by this 
tlmatre at Laibach. Tlie National Literary Association, tragedy were boundless, and the President was honoured 
which numbers over 46,000 members, distributes a quarter with a splendid funeral in the Paiitlieon, Paris. It was 
of a miHion vclumes aiinuall}^, while its encouragemeut felt that he had been a w~orthy hereditary representative 
proiiuites and maintains a national peiiodical press, which of the best traditions of the first Bepuhlic, and had 
calla forth a .succession of talented young writers. The exemplifiefi the type of man of which the third Eepublic 


anti-German and anti -Italian feeling is very strong, 
and has found exnression in violent demonstrations of 


stood especially in need. If his abilities, though respect- 
able, were not of the first order, the more credit was 


fraternity vdtli tlie Czechs and in an abortive effort to due to the weight of character which had so -well supplied 
make the Eiissian language a subject of instnictioii in the the place of genius. (ii. c.) 

juililic schools, preliriniiar 3 Ao elevating ity.o the rank of Cafll® listing a police burgh and summer resort of 
tlie lAnslavist inediinu in.ter€oniniuuicati(.uie ^ ^ g Forfarshire, Scotland, on 5ie German Ocean, lOf 

(hmudik mn Xnmi <J.aiUich, E.N.E. of Dundee by rail. There are various minor 

M (Jo-N.) Batfmig MKl go htigare good Modem erec- 

_ , tions are an Episcopal church, inuniciim buiklmgs, and a 

©arK©\, Mlane O" rancors .aacis (Ibdc Union club. Population (1881), 3321 : (1901). 5204. 

i89'l-), ionrth Brosnlent ot the iffNcncli iiepublic, was ^ 

burn ai; .Limoges nii llth August 1SJ7. .He tvas ©0irOUg'0a Bee CtENEVa. 

ihom of the famou.3 ^'■Lcirgaiiizer cJ victory ” in the Ca.rpatllian^ or Karfathian Mountains, — 


grands/ m of the famou.3 ^'■Lcirgaiiizer cJ victory ” in the Ca.rpatllian^ or Kaf.fathian MiouNTAiNS, — 
first IlrpmUic, and son of liippoiyte Carnot, Minister Since 1(875 the Carpathian Moimtain Club, as well as 
of Puldic Instruction under tlie ProviBional Govern- individual scientific investigators, have done a good 
ment of .1848. lie was educated as a civil engineer, deal to add to our loiowdedge of this mountain system, 
and after liaviug highly distinguished liiinself at the especially from the geological standpoint. AVhere fully 
.Ecule Poiy technique and the licole dee Fonts et Ghaiis- developed, the Carpathian chain consist .3 of four zones. 

olffjiiutd an appoiidmient in the prablm His (1) An . outer undulating foreland of soft Tertiary 

hereditary repubiicanisui reeomiiuuided him to the (Miocene) rocks, whose folds are inclined to the north 

ramit of National Defence, bywvhich he was entrusted in and east, and overlie the ancient Paissiaii platform. It 
18/ 0 with the task oi orsanizins'' resistance in the depart- is ricli in rlftnn.sits . nf sn.lt rninprn.l wnT 


follow] ug month he wvas elected to tlie Natiomil xissembly zone, extending from the March to the extreme south- 
by the department Cote He took no prominent east, to wdiicli the name Carpathian is usually applied in 


jiart in politics iin til August 18/8, when he w’as appointed the narrower sense. It corresponds to the chain of the 
secretary to tlie Mmi,''tcr of Ihildic Yorks. ^ In Baiptember Pre-Alps, and consists of short parallel ranges of no great 
1880 he hecanie rainister, and ngain in z\pril 1 885, [iassing height, formed mainly of Carpathian sandstone, a fiysch 


almost imme.liaiely to the l^hmstry oi Fmimcc, which ho of Cretaceous and Tertiary age. The rivers zigzag in 
hold imdor botii the Ferry and the Frc^ycim-t admmistia- alternate longitudinal and transverse valleys, occakonally 
tioiB imtii December 1886. Ymm the WiKou M-oritlals cutting their beds in softer schistose stnAa, Eidges of 
occasioned the downfall of M. Gicvy m L)ec(uuber 1887, limestone (Klippen) are prominent in tlie north. ' This 
M. C-inioFs liigh character for intugriiy maiked him out zone resembles the Swiss Jura in its simj)lc folded struc- 
iis a candidate for the Prebideiicy, and he ithtaiiied the tiire, but not in composition. (3) A crystalline zone of 
support of 11 Clthnenceau and of all those wiio objected granites and schists intimately folded with Paloeozoic and 
to the candidatures of men who luid been more active Mesozoic rocks, and rich in minerals. It is absent in 
.ni the political arena, so that he was elected by^ 61G tlie Central Carpathians. (4) A young volcanic zone, also 
yoich out of 82/’. He assumed otllee at a critical rich in minerals, is present on the much-faulted inner 
periofl, when the llopulffic was all but openly attacked by side of tlie chain, except in the west of Transylvania. 


swna, whicli gained credit for the .Presidency and the and the Poprad. (ii) The shnple "pars'llel ranges of the 
ivti-tthhe. Whm, |.p!y nudbht), Poulangcr Tvas finally Central or Wooded Carpathians, 60 to 70 miles broad, 
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running south-eastwards from the Poprad for 170 miles 
to the Korosmezo pass^ between the upper Priith and 
Tisza, (in) The eastern triangular mass of the Transyl- 
vanian plateau (1575 feet), enclosed by the Eastern 
Carpathians (3540 feet) for 220 miles in the east, 
by the Transylvanian Alps (3800 feet) and Banat 
hills (1675 feet) for a similar distance in the south, 
and by the Bihar mountains (1740 feet) in the west. 
The granitic Great Tatra rises to 8737 feet in Gerlacli- 
falva' (Gerlsdorfer or Franz Jozef peak), and is the 
hydrogTaj)hic centre of the West Carpathians. From it 
tlie Bunayec and Poprad flow northwards to the Yistula, 
iicrosa the Klip>peii and Sandstone ranges, and divide the 
Western from the Eastern Beskids. LoTigitiidinal furrows 
separate the Great Tatra, Little Tatra, the Ore, and hlatra 
inountains. W^estvvards they are drained by the Yag, 
Gran, and Ipoly, all curving round bo the Danube ; and 
eastwards by the fault valley of the Heiaiad. The Ftitra, 
jSFytra, and Little Carpatliians form a connecting liidc 
between the crystalline zones of Carpatliians and Alps. 
The trachytic PL'iingarian Ore mountains form tlie south- 
western ctuadrant of the lYest Carpathians, and the Matra 
and Hegnualya ranges the southern and eastern arcs. The 
trachytic Yihorlat range rises along the inner margin of 
the Wooded Carpathians, wliick here form the main 
divide. The Eastern Carpatliians open in wide valleys to 
tlie south-east and south. They are crossed by the Bistritza 
from the crystalline zone, which reappears on their con- 
cave side, and is separated in tlie soiitl], from the trad ly tic 
Hargita mountains by a longitudinal valley, in uliicli 
tlie Maros flows norLliTvarcIs and tlie Aliita soiitlnvards, 
iSfear the Tomos pass, soutli of the Brasso or Kronstadt 
basin, the sandstone range abruptly ends, and the crystal- 
line schists of the Transylvanian Alps run w'estwards to 
tlie Banat nioinitains, -where the fold axes curve to south- 
west and south. The Aluta breaks tliroiigh tlieiii at 
the B.oteturm pass (1155 feet) between the highest 
summits, Kegoi (8320 feet) and Mandra (8270 feet). 
The Maros crosses the Transylvanian plateau and skirts 
tlie south of the Biliar mountains, which have a crystal- 
line nucleus — |)Ossibly representing the inner portion of 
tlie 'West Carpathian crystalline region — surrounded by 
Carpathian sandstones and tracliytic and other young 
rocks containing many minerals (Transylvanian Ore 
Mountains). (a. j. ixe.) 


iSarpea^ijfg iJeawi IBa^ptiste (l827-iS75)t 
French sculptor, -was bom at Yalenciennes, France, on 
14th May 1827. He was the son of a mason, and passed 
his early life in extreme poverty. In 1842 he came to 
Paris, and after working for two years in a drawing-school, 
was admitted to the Ecole des Eeaiix-Arts on 9th Septem- 
ber 1854. The Grand Prix de Home was awarded to liis 
statue of ^"Hector bearing in his arms his son Astyanax.’^ 
His first work exhibited at the Salon, In 1853, did not 
show the spirit of an innovator, and xvas very unlike the 
work of his master Eaide. At Home he was fascinated by 
Donatello, and yet more influenced by Michael Angelo, to 
whom he owes his feeling for vehement and passionate 
action. He sent from Home a bust, Palombelia,” 
1 856 1 and a “ USTeapolitan Fisherman^ 1858. This w^ork 
was again exhibited in the Salon of 1859, and took a second- 
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E. Andm,” of ‘'GiraucD^ the painter, and of ^GMlIe. 
Benedetti ” showed that he was not idle. He was working 
at the saine^ time on the decorations of the Pavilion de 
Flore, of 'which the pediment alone was seen at tlie Salon, 
though tlie bas-relief below is an even better example of 
his s^de. After prodrieing a statue of the Ikince 
Imperial, Carpeaux "was made Glievalier of the Legion of 
Honour in 1866. Tveo later he received an important 
commission to execute one of the four groups for the 
facade of the new Opera House. His group, represent- 
ing “ Dancing,'’ 1869, was greeted with indignant protests ; 
it is nevertheless a sound wairk, full of movement, with no 
•fault but that of exceeding the limitations prescribed. In 
1869 he exhibited a ‘Hhist of M. Gamier,” and followed 
this uja with two pieces intended for his native city : 
a statue of Y^atteaii, and a has - relief, “ Ahilenciennes 
repelling Invasion.” During the Coinmuno lie came to 
England and made a 'LBust of Gounod” in 1871. His 
last important -work -was a fountain for tlie Luxembourg 
Gardens, representing the ^'Four Quarters of the lYorld” 
as four female figures. Car]'>eaux, thoiigli exhausted by 
illness, continued designing inclefatigably, till he died £it 
the Chateau de B6coii, near Courbevom, on 1 2th October 
1875, after being promoted to the higher grade of the 
Legion of Honour. Many of his best drawings have been 
])resented by Prince Stirbey to the city of Yalenciennes. 

See tilso Ohesneau. Le ^tatuaire Carpemix, Paris, ISSO. — 
Paul Foucaht. CJakdogm dii Ma&ce Carpeaux. Paris, 1SS2. 

_ ©arpewterg (1807-1877), English educa- ' 

‘tioual and social reformer, wms born 3rcl April 1807 at 
Exeter, 'where lier father, Dr Lant Carpenter, was Unita- 
rian minister. In 1817 the family removed to Bristol, 
whe ]“0 Dr Carpenter w-as called to the ministry of Lewinn 
j\[ead Aieotirig. As a cliild Mary Carpenter was iiriu.sually 
earnest, 'with a deep religious vein and a remarkable 
th<n*ougbness in everything she iiiulertook. She wars 
educated in her fathers school for boys, learning Latin, 
Greek, and mathematics, and other subjects at that time 
not generally taught to girls. Blie early sIiowakI an apti- 
tude for teaching, taking a class in the Sunday-scdioul, 
and afteiwards helping her father with his pupils. When 
Dr Oai’peiiter gave up his school iu 1829, Ills daughters 
opened a school for girls under Mrs Carpenter^s superin- 
tendence. Ill 1833 the Haja Eammoluin Hoy visited 
Bristol, and inspired Miss Carpenter with a warm interest 
in India ; and Dr Joseph Tuckerman of Boston about the 
.same time aroused her sympathies for the conditioh of 
destitute children. One day when she wars •walking with 
him through one of the worst Bristol slums, a wretched- 
looking boy rushed out of a dark entry and ran wildly 
past them. ^‘That child,” said her companion, “should 
be followed to Ms home and seen after.” These words 
gave the first stimulus to what became her life-'v^aork. 
The first step w^as to help to organize, in 1835, a “Work- 
ing and Yisiting Society.” It w^as a sort of district-visiting , 
scheme, which in those days seemed a startling newdepar- ,, 
ture. Miss Carpenter was its secretary for twenty years. _ 
In 1843 her interest in negro emancipation i-vas aroused 
by a visit from Dr Howe. Her interest in general educa- 
tional work was also growing. A Bill introduced in this 
year “to make provision for the better education of 
children in manukctiiring districts, as a first instalment 
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iaiig power. In 1848 tlie closing of their own private 
school gave Miss Carpenter more leisure for pliilaiitliropic 
and literarv work. She published a memoir of Dr Tucker-^ 
nian and a series of articles on ragged schools which 
appeared in i\iQ Inqidrery and ■were atterwards collected 
in book form. This was followe(l in 1851 
Echooh foT the Childreti of the Pevishing and I)(i7igeTO'u& 
and for Jimniile Offenders. She sketched out 
three classes of scliools as urgently needed— (1) Good free 
day-schools. (2) Feeding industrial schools. (3) lleforma- 
tory scliools. This book drew public attention to ^her 
work, and from that time, onwards she was drawn into 
personal intercourse witli leading thinkers and workers. 
She was consulted in the drafting of educational Bills, 
and invited to give evidence before House of Coininons 
committees. To test the practical value of her theories, 
she herself started a ri^fonviatory school at Bristol, and in 
1852 she pnibli shed Juvenile .Delinquents^ their Condition 
a 7 id Treat 7 neM;w]m\i largely helped on the passing of 
the Juvenile Offenders Act in 1854. Now that the 
|}rinciple of reformatory schools was established, Miss 
Garpeiiter returned to her plea for free day-schools, con- 
tending that the ragged schools ‘were entitled to pecuniary 
aid from the annual parliamentary grant. At the Oxford 
meeting of the British Association (1860) she read a 
■■ paper on this subject, and, mainly owing to her instigation, 
a conference on ragged schools in relation to Government 
grants for ediicatioix was held at Birmingham, 1861. In 
i SOG Miss Carpenter was at last able to carry out a long- 
cherished plan of visiting India, wdiere she found herself 
an honoured guest Bho visited Calcutta,, Madras, and 
. Bombay, inaugurated the ■ Bengal Social Science Associa- 
tion, and drew up a memorial to th,e Governor-General 
dealing with female, education, reformatory schools, and 
the state of the gaols. This visit was followed by others 
in 1868 and 1869. Her attempt to found a female normal 
school WAS iiiisuccessfiil at the time, owing to the inade- 
quate pTcvious education of the women, but afterw-ards 
emb colleges were founded by Government. A start, 
Uo'wevcr, was made witli a model Hindu girls’ school, ami 
hero she had the co-operation of native gentlemen. Her 
last visit to India took place in 1875, two years before 
her death, vdien she had the satisfaction of seeing many of 
licr stiiuines successfully established.. At the meeting 
of the Prison Congress in 1872 she reaad a paper on 
WorneuA Work in the Eeformatiori of \7omeri Convicts.^’ 
Her work now ])egan to attract attention abroad. Prin- 
cess AIi<T* summoned her to I)a.rmstadt to help to organize 
a Women’s Congress. Tlience she went to IShnifcinCtel to 
study tlie pris(m system of Dr Ghiiriauine,. and in 1873 
to America, 'whero she w’liis enthusiastically received; 
Miss Carpenter wudchefl with interest tlie increaseci activity 
of w’omcn during the busy ’seventies. Blie warmly siip- 
portei! the movement for their higher education, and 
herself signed the imunoiial to the Huiversity of London 
iu favour of admitting them to medical degrees. She 
died at Bristol on 1 4th June 1877, having lived to see 
the accomplishment of nearly all the refomis for which she 

“■ '' GmrpBnier^ WllliaiTi Benlainiri (1813^ 

1885), BugUbh physiologist and naturalist, wuis born at 
, ,, 1813. ^ ■, He„ was: .the . eldest, son,, of 

'Unitarian Aimisterj'ahd^ 
Mary Garpentar. 

His bent, like that of Huxley and Herbert Bpencer, was 

under Alia 

; himily doctor, with vrliom ho visited the West Indies, 


London, and then went to Edinburgh, where he took 
the degree of M.D. iu 1839. Ihie subject of his gradua- 
tion thesis, ‘‘The Physiological Inferences to be Deduced 
from the Structure of the Nervous System of Invertc- 
brated Animals,'” indicates a line of research which had 
fruition in his Frinciples of Geneixd and ComqmraUre 
Physiology, His work in comparative neurology was 
recognized in 1844 by his election as a Fellow of the 
Eoyal Society, and that body awarded him a Eoyal 
medal in 1861. His appointment as Fiillerian Professor 
of Physiology in the Eoyal Institution in 1845 enabled 
liini to exhibit his powers as a teacher and lecturer, 
his gift of ready speech and luminous interpretation 
placing him in the front rank of exponents, at a time 
when the popularization of science was in its infancy. 
His manifold labours as investigator, author, editor, 
demonstrator, and lecturer knew no cessation through 
life ; but in assessing the value of bis work, proinmence 
should be given to liis researches in marine zoology, 
notably in the lower organisms, as Foraminifera and 
Crinoids, among the latter being the exquisite feather-star 
(Comatida rosacea)^ the peculiar form of the nervous system 
of which he discovered. These researches gave an impetus 
to deep-sea exploration, an outcome of which was in 1868 
the Lightning^ and, later, the more famous ChaUe7iger, 
expedition. He took a keen and laborious interest in the 
evidence adduced by Canadian geologists as to the organic 
nature of the structure known as Dozoo7i Cmiadense^ dis- 
covered ill the Laiirentian strata, and at the time of his 
death had nearly finished a monograph on the subject, 
defending the now discredited theory of the animal origin 
of that deposit. He was an adept in the use of the 
microscop'e, and his popular treatise on that instriiineirt 
has stimulated a host of observers to the use of tlie 
“added sense” with which it has endowed man. In 
1856 Car]jenter heca,i:ne Eegistrar of the University of 
London, and held the office for twenty- three years ; for 
his services to education generally he was made a C.B. 
Biologist as he was, Carpenter nevertlieless made reserva- 
tions as to the extension of the doctrine of evolution to 
man’s intellectual and spiritual nature. In his P7dnciples 
of Me-nted Physiology he as.serted both the freedom of 
theAvill and the existence of the “Ego,"’ and one of his 
last public engagements was the reading of a paper in 
support of miracles. He died in London, from injuries 
occasioned by the accidental upsetting of a spirit-lamp, on 
19th November 1885. (e. cl.) 


-The artistic revival of recent years iu 
Great Britain has haxl a considerable influence upon the 
design and colouring of carpets. The pioneer in this, 
as in so many otheu' decorative reforms, ivas William 
Morris. His treatment of the Kidderminster fabric 
was a revelation of its: possibilities, but he vras perhapis 
scarcely so successful in his “ Hammersmith” carpets, 
on account of the coarseness of the fabric, >vhile he was 
also hampered by his self -imposed rules for colour- 
ing, by no means always in accordance with principles 
derived from the best work of the East. Other leading 
decorative artists have until lately held aloof from carpet- 
designing, pjrobahiy deterred by its difficulties and by 
want of technical knowledge. Instruction on this subject 
laid not been given at art schools, so that designs pro- 
duced by students who lacked separate training under 
manufacturers have usually been unpractical and useless. 
Full information as to technical conditions is no'w avail- 
able, and has to some extent been utilized. Several 
eminent decorative artists have entered the field, but 
while they avoid the faults of many trade productions, 
and -while their work has much distinction and character, 
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it cannot on the whole be said that they have solved the 
problem of floor decoration. They have been confronted 
with the enormous difficulty of getting variety and 
character, while complying strictly with the axiom that 
a carpet should look equally well from all sides. Con- 
stantly ignoring this rule, they have simply used for 
carpets designs which were originally intended for walls 
or hangings, without any attempt to adapt them to the 
special requirements of a floor. The striking designs of 
Mr Walter Crane are free from this defect. Of many 
trade designs it must still be said tliat tlie more perfect 
the inanufacturing process becomes, the more they appear 
to lend themselves to what is bad. At the same time 
many are in excellent taste, and in the all-important 
matter of colour great advances have been made, due 
almost entirely to the manufacturers, who have supplied 
wljat no school of art yet provides, namely, systematic 
training in colour, founded on the study of the best 
examples. 

On the Continent of Europe the influence of Vart 
nouveau (the iiew' style of art) has been strongly felt. In 
France some rather striking designs have been produced, 
which show a flat treatment of free-growing natural forms, 
but they have the fault of upward growth and, usually, of 
thin and washy colour. In Germany designers have gone 
to the "wildest extremes. Everything has been sacrificed 
to novelty, the results being carpets "wliicii have no 
other quality, and which have been well described 
as monstrosities in design and nightmares in colour. 
Tlie chief improvement in the manufacture of carpets 
has been the application to the power-loom of 
the moquette system of w^eaving, which, originally 
invented in France, was perfected in the United States, 
and introduced into England about the year 1877. Its 
essential principle, common to several types of loom, and 
to several fabrics called by different trade-names, such as 
“Royal” and “'Imperial” Axrninster, is as folknvs : — A 
set of long “spools” or bobbins is prepared, one for each 
transverse row of small squares in the design. On these 
spools coloured woollen tlireads are wound side by side, 
corresponding in colour and ])osition to the dovsign squares. 
The spools being fixed in series in the loom, are brought 
vsiiccessively into position ; rows of tufts (or “ iiioquettes ”) 
are one by one cut off from the projecting ends of the 
threads, and inserted by suitable mechanism in a frame- 
work of simple warp and weft, thus forming a q>ile surface 


reproducing the original design. Hitherto this method 
of weaving has been commercially applied to narrow 
widths only ; there are considerable mechanical and other 
difficulties in the ’way of its application to very wide 
looms. Another important maimfacturiBg development 
has been the application of the power~Ioom to the weaving 
of seamless carpets, which have to some extent taken the 
place of narrow widths intended for seaming. The seam- 
less method has been applied to Brussels and tapestry 


is still carried on in various parts of England, and 
has been introduced into the north-west of Ireland ; but 
the relatively high price of labour must alwa 3 ^s prevent 
this industry from attaining great proportions in the 
IJnitecl Kingdom, as compared with Germany and 
Austria, "where it is extensively carried on. Japan has 
entered "this field, but its products have been poor 
in quality and disappointingly inartistic, the best being 
weak copies of Persian rugs.*’ Japanese manufacturers 
seem to have steadfastly set their faces in this direction, 
instead of developing along their own native artistic lines. 
The demands of the market probably account for this. 

Yarioiia attempts have been made to produce the 
knotted fabric by power-loom. Some have been fairly suc- 
cessful, but none has as yet attained suificient importance 
to call for more extended notice. The manufacture of 
carpets is very extensively carried on in America, its chief 
feature being the enormous extent to which the moquette 
system of "^veaving has been developed. (a. Mi.) 


an Italian town in Tuscany, province 
of Massa and Carrara, 5 miles from the Mediterranean 
coast and 34 miles by rail N.K.W. from Pisa. In the 
province of Carrara there are altogether 1264 quarries, of 
which 311 "were worked at Carrara, 54 at Massa, and 106 
at Yersilia in 1898; the number of worknieii employed in 
tjie quarries, sawmills, and polishing w^orks being 10,155, 
of whom 6522 were at Carrara, 1100 a.t Massa, and 2533 
at Yersilia in the same year. In the years 1886-97 in- 
clusive the annual outj^iit averaged 178,500 tons, of which 
154,000 tons were exported (161,260 tons in 1808), Tim 
quarries are served by a mountain ^railway of 10 miles 
length, opened in 1890, which descends froin 1500 feet 
down to the sea. The art of carving and sculpturing is 
taught ill the academy of fine arts and the school of design 
(1860). Population of town, including Avenza, its port 
(1881), 23.072; (1901), 26,325; of province (1881). 
i69,469; (1901), 195,840. 

©Sir ri — Before enumerating the developments 

which have taken place in the manufacture of carriages 
since 1875, we shall notice the period of transition, dating 
back some forty years earlier. At tliat time the means of 
travelling by road and horse-power, in the case of jmblic' 
coacbes, had readied in England its utmost limits of speed 
and convenience, and the travel] ing-carriages of the nobility 
and the wealthy were ecpiipped with the coiiipletest and 
mo>st elaborate contrivances to secure persona! comfort 
and safety. More particularly was this the case as regards 
Continental tours, which had become indispensable to 
all who had at their command the means for this costly 
educational and pleasurable experience. ConcuxTently 
with this development the style and character of Court 
equipages had also reached a consummate degree of splen- 
dour and artistic excellence. Hot only was this the case 
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blended, perfect in symmetry and adaptation gave 
to tiie London season, more especially on Drawing-room 
days, and at other times in Hyde Park, an attractiveness 
unequalled in any other capital. After the death of the 
Prince Consort, the pageantry of that period very much 
declined and, except as an appendage of royalty, full-dress 
carriages have since been comparatively few, though there 
are hopes of a revival in tins direction. Meanwhile, owing 
to tlie rapid development of railways and the wide exteir- 
sioii of coinmeree, the demand for carriages greatly 
increased. The larger types gave place to others of a 
lighter build ami more general utility, in wdiieh in some 
cases an infusion of American ideas made its apiiear- 
ance. In accordance with the universal rule of supply 
meeting the demand, Mr Stenson, an iromiiaster ^ of 
Northampton, -was successful in producing a mild forging 
steel, wliicli proved for some years, until the manufacture 
ceased, very conducive to the object of securing light- 
ness with strength, In the early ^seventies the eminent 
nieoharncian, Sir Joseph Wliitw'orth, in the course of his 
scieixtiiic studies in the perfecting of artillery, succeeded 
in niariufacturing a steel of great purity, perfectly homo- 
geneous and possessing marvellous tenacity and .strength, 
knr) wn as iiuid compressed steel.'* Incidentally carriage- 
build ing was able to participate in the results of this dis- 
covery. Two firms well knowm to Sir Joseph were asked 
to test its Bierits as a material applicable to this industry. 
Ill tliis test mi'udi d iiiicul ty was experienced, the nature 
of the steel not being favourable to welding, of wdiich 
so much is required in the loaking of coach iroiwork; 
but after much porseverance by skilfur hands this 
was at length accornplisliod, and for some years there 
exiNted not a little livadry in the use of this material, 
more (^specially in tlie. case of carriages on the C and 
iuirler~s|>ring |)rine.i.pie, wiiicli for liglitn ess, elegance, and 
iux!ui.ous ricii}..tg left notbing to be desired. Many of these 
carriages may be referred to to-day as rave examples of 
ijosistructive Ekill. , Uiifortiinately, the original cost of the 
material, still more of the labour to be expended iipoa it, 
and the dilMculty of educating men into the art of w^orldng 
it, were etFecrual harriers to its general adoption. The 
idea, however, iuid taken hold, and attention was given by 
other linns to tlie niunufacture of the steel now in general 
use, admitting of easier application, W’ith approximate, if 
not equal, results. 

Freon C and under-sjjring carriages there arose another 
apipiiea.tion of spiiugs ■which w^as very proiniiientl}’ before 
the public during this period, l^y means of which it 
was professed that t’wo drawbacks recognized, in the G 
; unci under- spring' carriages ware obviated, which. ; were 
ciiuse<i by the perch or bar which passes under the 
body holding the front and hind parts in rigid con- 
■ imxion, and yet inakiog use of a form of spring to which 


the introduction of steel, and as the more advanced 
buildens almost always construct the perch with a /orLx'^ 
arch in front, allowing the wheels to pass under, the 
difficulty of a limited lock is in a great measure overcome 
(Fig. 1). It must be noted, however (and this cannot be too 
emphatically stated) that the so-called 0 springs above 
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referred to are not at all the same in action as the C spring 
proper ; they are but an elongation of tlie ordinary elliptic 
spring in the form of tlie letter 0 (Fir?. 2), without adding 
anything to, but rather lessening their elasticity, and 
entirely ignoring the principle of suspension by ieatlier 
braces over the C spring proper, by wliicli alone tlie 
advantage of superior ease is to be obtained. 

Another improvement which stamps the period under 
review is the introduction of in diar libber for the tyres of 
Avlieeis. To produce a carriage as nearly as possibl.e free 
from noise and rattle has always lieen tlio aim of higli- 
clasB coaciiinaking. A structure eoiiiposed of wood, iron, 
and glass, with axle-trees, doors, tviridow>s, lamps, and 
other parts, in use upon the road in all -weathens, must 
from time to time require some attention with this object. 
To meet this difficulty, the introduction of indiarubber lais 
been received by carriage-users as a great boon. It was 
about the year 1852 that Mr Eeadingr, who at that time 
was kiiowii as a builder of invalid carriages, conceived the 
idea of encircling wheels with that material, but liis 
iiietliod only admitted of its use on vehicles travel- 
ling slowly over good roads. This was improved 
upon at a later date by Mr Uriah Scott, who, taking 
advantage of the tempering capacity of indiarubber by 
the cdiemical action of siiiphur, produced an inner ritn 
of such density as to hold bolts, by wdiich it could 
be secured tb rough the felloe, forming a base for the 
outer covering of soft pliable rubber. This system 
w'as attended with satisfactory results, and was in favour 
for some years 'with persons wTiose health needed such 
provision. Another method, originated by Mr Mulliner 
of Liverpool in the early ’seventies, Was to screw on iron 
iianges to the outer and inner sides of the felloes, having 
a kind of lip to press into the indiarubber filling the inter- 
yeiiing space ; but the cost of this — £36 per set— -rendered 
its adoption prohibitive. Mean wffiile another invention 
by Mr Uriah Scott, afterwards improved upon by an 
American patentee, came into use ; this xvas known as the 
rubber-cushioned axle,” cylindrical rings being introduced 
between the axle-box and hub of the wheel, thus insulating 
the body of the carriage from the concussion of the road. 
This, how-ever, necessitated the cutting away of so much 
of the timber of the hub as to impair its durability, and 
had therefore, after a few years^ experience, to be aban- 
doned in favour of an invention by a Parisian builder, 
who introduced indiarubber bearings betu’^een the spring 
and axle-tree. This w^as thoroughly practicable, and met 
■with general acceptance, and it is still used in conjunction 
with iron and steel tyres. In 1890 the pneumatic tyre 
was first applied to road carriages, but not until 1893 
j "were ^ strenuous means taken in the hope of popularizing 
‘ tills invention. Its bulky appearance was a great draw- 
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backj contrasting strongly with tlie qualities •wiiicli dis- 
tino-nish a graceful equipage; yet the practical advan- 
tages were such that, in the absence of other objections, 
this became a secondary consideration. The sanguine 
anticipations of the inventor have not, however, been 
realized in England, owing to fears as to the difficulty 
of keeping tlie tyres fully inflated under the weight 
of a carriage carrying four or more persons, and 
their liability to puncture and explosion. In Paris 
and its neighbourhood and many parts of France, 
pneumatic tyres are to be seen in frequent use both on 
public and private conveyances. In another form the 
indiarubber tyre has become of almost universal applica- 
tion. OAving to an ingenious iiiA^en- 
tion of Mr Garment, what appeared 
/ \ to be an insuperable difficulty in roll- 

vTA ^ grooved tyre v/as overcome 

f J J (Fig. 3). This so simplified the 

application as to bring the cost within 
Pig. practicable limits. The grooved tyre 

is now made in several sections, in 
some of -which the inward projection for securing the 
rubber is dispensed with, this being kept in position by 
AAures rmiriing through the whole lengtli, and electrically 
Avelded at the point of contact. Whatever be the method 
■chosen for securing tlie tyre, the best tyres, both for 
duralnlity and ease, are those in Avhich the rubber provided 
is most resilient in its nature. 

In the ninth edition of this work reference is made to 
automatic arrangements for tlie lifting and lowering of 
the hoods of Yictorias and other sucli carriages, and the 
opening and closing of Landaus. There are now many con- 
trivances with this object, of which the most to be preferred 
are the simplest in their arrangements. The qiiarterdight 
or five-glass Landau is a carriage Avhicli has been greatly iin- 
piroved diiring this period. The complicated ac! j ustments of 
pillars, windows, and roof liave been replaced by one simiiie 
jiarallel movement. The first public exhibition of a 
finished carriage on this principle Avas by an English firui 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1876 (Fig. 4), 





In the matter of style certain types of carriages have 
passed through marked changes during this period. 
Extreme lightness was at one time considered by many 
the one desideratuin both as to appearance and actual 
V eight, ill providing which ease of movement and com- 
fortable seating of the occupants became secondary con- 
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in a modified form, though eventually in a greater or less 
degree it is iioav the pirevailing style. 

While the better types of English carriages are still 
pre-eminent in their constructive qualities, and represent 
the Avell-knoAvii characteristics of individual firms, some 
emulation may be excited by the elegant taste and careful 
Avorkmanship Avhicli French builders disp)lay in points of 
finish, both internally and externally. Of the A^arioiis 
types of carriages iioaa' in vogue, the ’ihctoria, in its many 
AU.rieties of form, is the most popular, accompanied, as of 
necessity, by tlie double Yictoria, Sociable, Brougham, 
Landaiiiet, and Landau. Four-in-hand coaches for privaite 
use, as well as the “road” coaches, are built on a smaller 
scale than formerly ; 6 feet 8 inches may now be taken as 
the standard height of the roof from the ground. OAving 
to the encouragement given by the Four-in-hand and 
Coaching Clubs, the ascendancy of this style of driving is 
still preserved to Great Britain ; and in association with 
it the Char-a-lxinc, hlail Phaeton, Yfagonette, and Foiir- 
AAdieel Log-cart retain their popularity. Of tAvoAvlieeled 
vehicles the Polo-cart and Balli-cart are most in favour, 
to Avhich may be added the Governess-car, Avhich is 
found coiiA'Cnient for many purposes not implied bj^ its 
name. For a feAV years an effort was made, but Avith very 
indifferent success, to bring into fashion the Tandem- 
cart, AAdiicli may again be considered almost obsolete in 
England, thaiigh not so in the United State>s, AAdiere tlie 
taste for this style of driving olitains. For street purposes 
the Hansom-cab, named after the inventor, an architect 
ill Binniiigham, and greatly improved by Yfessrs Forder 
and Olliers, remains unrivalled. Since 1875 the public 
omnibuses of London hai'e been rnuch improA^ed in corn- 
fort and ventilation, the easy staircase and convenient 
seats making the roof attractive to persons of both sexes. 

America has long held a prominent position in con-' 
uexion Avitli the carriage industry. In all the chief cities 
manufactories on a colossal scale are to be found, produ- 
cing thousands of vehicles annually and equipped with the 
most perfect labour-saAniig machinery ; and as vehicles of 
any particular |)attern — many of small value — are required, 
not singly, but in large numbers, much economy is exer- 
cised in their manufacture. It is remarkable that/ as a 
contrast to the popular Buggy, \Yagon, and Pv^ockaAvay of 
tile States, wliich are to be found in infinite variety, 
carriage establishments of the wealthy are not considered 
complete unless furnished Avitli some of a European 
character, selected from the most eminent firms of 
London or Paris, in addition to othersmf their own rnanii- 
factiire. In Paris preference is given to an excess of 
bulk, Avitli elaborate scroll ornainentation and dixnmntiA’‘e 
windoA'vs, forming indeed, by reason of its exaggeration, a 
distinctive class. In respect of workmanship and finish, 
carriages by the best-known American builders leave 
nothing to be desired. 

The International Exhibition of Paris, 1900, brought 
together examples from various Continental countries, in 
some of Avhicli a preference for curvilinear outline was 
displayed, but the best examples folloAved very closely the 
well-knoAvn English styles. In the French section it Avas 
interesting to find a reviA^al of the once all-jneA^ailing 
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fSir S. BuncomlDe iu 1634 It is still to be seen in use 
at th.e public baths at Ischl in Austria} and also in the 
city of Bath, England, where a revival of interest in this 
mode of transit in connexion with the medical batlis has 


taken place of late years. The Sedan can be taken into 
the bedroom, and the invalid is conveyed without exposure 
to the outer air into the inineral-W'ater bath, and, after 
bathing, carried home again. The poles are so arranged 
that the chair may be carried up and dowai stairs and still 
preserve its horizontal position. 

The Batl>ehair, with a folding head, wdiicli can be used 
open or closed, with a glass front, znoiinted on three or 
four wheels, can be drawm or pushed by hand (Fig. G). 
If required to be drawn by a donkey or small pony, 


university town of Giessen as a docent of philosophy, be- 
coming an extraordinary professor there a few years later. 
In 1853 he ivas appointed professor at the University of 
Munich, lecturing mainly on esthetics. An avo^ved enemy 
of Ultrainoiitanism, he contributed by his waitings in 
no small degree to make the idea of German unity 
more palatable to the South Germans, Carriere identified 
himself with the school of Fichte as one wiio held 
the tlieistic vimv of the world Avhich aimed at recon- 
ciling the contradictions betAveen deism and pantheism. 
Among his works may be mentioned : Der Kdlner Dom ah 
freie DeitUche Kirclie^ Die philosoplmche Welt-Anmhammg 
der lieformaMoymeih and Die siUlicke W'eltordmmg. He 
died in Munich on 19th January 1895. 


(1826-1875), English astronomer, son of a brewer 
at Brentford, rvas born in London on 26th May 1826. 
Though intended for the Church, his studies and tastes 
inclined him to astronomy, and with a view to gaining 
experience in the routine of an observatory he accepted the 
post of observer in the University of Durham. Finding, 
however, that there was little chance of obtaining instru- 
ments suitable for the work wiiich he wished to undertake, 
he resigned that appointment and established an observa- 
tory of his owm (1854) at EeclhiJk Here he devoted 
three years to a survey of the zone of the heavens within 
9 degrees of the North Pole, the results of which are 
contained in his Bedhill Catalogue of B73S Stars. His 
investigation of the motion of sun-spots, in which he 
cleteriniiied tlie elements of the surds rotation, especi- 
ally his important discovery of a systematic drift of 
the photosphere, in virtue of wiiicli the time of rotation of 
a spot varies according to the particular solar latitude at 
which it breaks out, is the w^ork with which his name 
will be most closely associated. Fie died on 27tli 
November 1875, (a, a. e.*) 


. Fig. 6. 

it is then mounted on four wheels, with the usual 
uiriiing arrangement. James Heath, of Bath, was the 
itiventor. Ho iioiirished rather before the middle of the 
IBth century, and, though ho may not have foreseen it, 
he has contributed very greatly to the health and comfort 
of invalids. (j. a, M‘K.) 

CarrIcicferg’OSg a maritime town and urban 
F^anitary district, in the county of Antrim, Ireland, on 
Bidfast Lough and the Belfast and Northern Counties 
^ railway, 94 miks N.E. of Belfast. It ceased to be a par- 
, 4 liamentary borough in 1885, and in 1898 the separate 

; , county o! the tovm of Carrickfergus was abolished. The 

; ' ' new harbour admits vessels of 500 Ws, and is comieeted by 
’ ' ■ rail with the Northern Goiuities system, ropulation, 8923. 

; , , philosopher and historian, was born at Griedel in the 


(1836-1895), 

English violinist, wus born on 20th January 1836 at 
Jveigliley, in Yorkshir{?, He made his first appearance as 
a violinist in his native towm at the age of nine, and 
had the advantage of studying with Moliqiie at Stuttgart, 
wiiere ho made such progress that on his return to Eng- 
land in 1853 Costa got him engagements in the leading 
orchestras. He was a member of the Go vent Garden 
Opera orchestra from 1855, and succeeded Sainton as leader 
there in 1869. lie died harness/ for his death took 
place at Hampstead on 13th July 1895, within a very 
lew’' hours of the close of a perfomiance. For many years 
he Lad led the Philharmonic orchestra and those of 
the great provincial festivals. He published several pieces 
for violin solo, and was a very successful teacher. 


a city of Nevada, U.S.A., capital of Ormsby 
county, and the capital of the state, situated in SD'* 10' N. 
iat. and 119'" 46' W. long., in the western part of the 
state, at an altitude of 4720 feet, in Eagle valley, near 
the south base of Washoe mountains. It is on the 
ATrginia and Truckeo railway. It was founded in 1858, 
about the time of the discovery of the Comstock Lode, 
and its fortunes have been closely associated with the 
mines of that great ore deposit. Population (1880), 4229 ; 
(1890), 3950; (1900), 2285. 

a seaport, dockyard, and arsenal on 
the Mediterranean coast of Spain, in the province of 
Murcia. Cartagena is one of the three great naval 
departments, the other two being San FYrnaiido, Jiear 
Cadiz, and Ferrok Each department is under an admiral, 
whose ■ title is captain - general in local rank. The 
population of Cartagena Avaa (1887) 84,170, and (1897) 
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8G5424. ISTot; only have tlie laud and coast defences 
beta), improvccb hut coiisid.eral>]e suras lioaTj been expended 
on tlie ])ort works^ <p:u:iys, and ■xsdiarves. These dianges 
and the coiupldioii of the thiougli railway lines have 
contributed to an increase in liotii locji] coiniin.'rco and 


populatioiij as the latt(3r was only ^(hOOO in 1870. Tlie 
corarnerciai importance of Cartagena wn 


coraruerciai imporiance 01 uanageua was diinini.sl.ied at 
tlio beginning of 1808, wdien I V'ra.MAN, ra Portriiau, a mining 
village about 11 miles to the ea.stward, sii-naiod on a weU- 
slieltered bay^ ^v■as declared b}' royal order an independent 
port. A^cssels go to rormaii to land coke ;;ind coal, and 
to load iron ore and. lead. I'his fact ex])laius wliy the 
minilior of British vessels visiting Ca,rtagena slightly 
declined in 1899, the ligiii'es being 307 entered 'with. 
298,314 tons, and 310 cleared with 301,610 tcuis. The 
mimbor of ships of other nationalities in the same year 
were 152 entered with 109,412 tons, and 153 cleared with 
111,200 tons. The Spanish vessths ti-adlng direct over 
sea, cleared and entei-ed, were 79 steamers of 100,303 
tons in ail, and 5 sailijig vessels of 1398 tons. The export 
trade owes its importance cliielly to the ores from the 
sunumiding districts. The exports of iron and inangam 
iferous iron ores amonnted in 1898 to 430,750 tons, those 
of silver lead to 50,571 tons, of soft lead to 8422 tons, 
and o.f zinc to 44,540 tons, while coj^per ore, co])per mat, 
and pyrites -were also expoi'ted. Ihighind imported from 
Cartagena in tliat year 8034 tons of esparto grass, wlnie 
0803 tons of fruit, cereals, barley, and oats were sent 
to Enghunl, Erauce, and .Belgium. The imports into 
Cartagena were ehietly coal, 50,510 tons from England, 
and coke, 18,662 tons from England, 1057 tons from 
Germany, and 2000 tons from jSfortli (Spain, Timber 
came from the United Slides and Bussia, and 1501 tons 
of eod-hsl). from Ca-nada and Nonvav. 


^ a port of Clolombia, on the nortli 
coast of South America, ca])iial of the dep<)rtm{mt of 
Btlivar, situated on a low island of tlie Ca,ril.>beaii Sen., 
at the entrance of Caiiagena Bay, In 1898 the ‘whaii 
was Icragthened by 120 feet, and a wharf v/as also made 
for the construction of steamboats. Cartagena is connected 
ivitli the hlagdaleua river, both by a canal aiicl by rail 
to Calamar, 60 miles distant. It .retains its pre- 
eminence for its educational establishments. Of the 
clmrches, that of Sau Juan do iJios is celebrated for its 
altar of Italian marble. The city, wliicli. within rocemt 
years has greatly increased in prosperity, is lighted by elec- 
tricity, and possesses a sesnice of tt3,]op]iones and tramw’'ays. 
A largo market — the first in the city — ^^vas erected by the 
municipality in 1807-98. The value of the exports now 
averages about £380,000 annually. During the civil war 
of 1885 the city underwent a Ksiege. On the anniversary 
of its independence, lltli November 1897^ a statue of 
Bolivar was unveiled, the cost being about £4000* The 
population is estimated at 16,000. 

CartagOj a city of Costa Rica, Central America, 
capital of the province of the same name, situated on 
.-'the railway line from Limon, about 90 miles W.S.W. of 
that port, and 11 miles E-B.E. of San Jose, Among tlie 
public buildings are a college and a hospital. At "Bella 
.‘Vtsta, a short distance fi'om tJio city, are hot mineral 
'■'■Springs, much frequented by invalids. In 1892 the popu- 
lation was only 3491 ; but the railway to Limoii has already 
done much to revive the city^s prosperity, which will bo 
further aided by the lino from San Jos6 to a piuposed 
mew port at the mouth of the Gulf of Nicoya. 

^ 0a.rt:i|X0^ a town of the district of Santarem, Portugal, 
•situated 4 iniles from the right bank of the Tagus, and 
'7 inilos S.W;- from Santarem. It produces corn and 
good wine, and fish froui the Tagus* The parish yielded 


: ;1,1:43,'§50 : ■■ -ofl wine,ivhlu:ed dhOj’ in'' 189"2« l 

Population, a].)out 7600, 


IT, 


' ©art capital ' 'of ^ : Jasper ■' ^county; •AliBsouri.i', 

IS. A., situated in 37" 11' K kt. and 94MV W. long., 


on the snutli bunk, of Spring riveig in the south-western 
]t.irt of the state, at an altitude of 973 feet. It is entered 
by two niihvays, the Missouri .i^a^cific ami the Bt .Louis 
ojid San Era.ncisco. ].t is in the rich lead ami zinc 
region of soiuli-west Missoiui .and. sontli-east Kansas, 
ropukithai (1890), 7981 ; (1900), 9416, including 273 
foreign-burn and 539 negroes. 




a tci-ni now applied to the principal 
political drawings in the liumorous or satirical papers of 
the day. At an earlier period satirical prints were stvled 
^Caricatures, 'Mind were issued soparatoiy ; Gillrajq Bow- 
landson, the three Cruikshanks, Heath, and othevs 'were 
poj)u]ar favouriteH in this class of design. Even the 
insignificant little cuts by Ilobert (Seymour in Figaro 
‘in London^ the diahleries in The Fli/^ and tlie vulgar 
and rancorous political skits in the Hood of scurrilous 
little papers of the time, 'were dignified by the same 
tcmi (sec Cati,[oatuus, Enqj. ninth" ed.) The 

long se]*lc.s of FoliJical Sketches by H. B.” (John Doyle) 
were the ii.rst examples of imexaggeratcd statement, and 
fair and decorous satire. With the advent of Fmick 
and its various 'ifivals (The FeepEhou\ The Great Gmi} 
Fiogenea, and the like), the general tone was cleTated. 
Punch at ilrat adopted the v/ord “pencilling^* to describe 
the “big cut,^^ winch dealt variously with political and 
social topics. But ’when in 1813 tlim-e was held in 
Wesi.miiister Hall the great e/xliibition of cartoons fr(.)m 
whicli selection wvis to be made^ of designs for the decora.- 
tion in fresco of the new Houses of Parliament, Fimm 
jocularly prolAssed to range himself along.sid6 the great- 
{irtists of the day ; .so that the “mad de.signo ” of tlie 
reign of Charles .!'. became tiio “ cartoon ” of tlmt of 
Queen 'Victoria. JrJm Leech’s drawing in No. 105 of 
that journal was tlie first caricature to li^e called a 
cartoon: it wa.s entitled “Substance and Shadow: the 
1,’oor ask for Bread, and the Plulanthroj^y of the State 
accords — an Exhibition,'’’ Later, Punch dropped the' 
word for a while, but the public took it up. Tet the 
Encyclopaidic Dictionary entirely ignores the •word in its 
application to inoderii satirical prints, and the niomi- 
nieutal O^^Tord Dictionary curiously attributes tliq first 
use of it to hiiss Braddon in 1803, . ; 

In England the cartoon, no longer a ■weapon of vcnoiiious 
attack, has come to be regarded as a humorous or sarcastic 
comment upon tlio weekl}^ topic uppermost in the natioifis 
mind, a witty or saturnine Illustration of views already' 
formed, rather than as an instrirment for tlie mimufaciiire, 
of ]>ii]fiic opinion. It lias almost ■wholly lost its rancour; 
it has totally lost its ferocity — the evolutionary result 
of peace and contentment, for satire in its more violent 
and more spontaneous form is but the outcome of the,,, 
dissatisfaction or the rage of the multitude. The cartoony’. 
it .is agreed, must be' suggestive; it - must present 
clear idea lucidly and, if possible, langlialfi j wwked out ; ; 
and however reserved or restrained it may’}3e, or; even, 
when occasion demands (as in the case of Sir ' John. 
Teniiiel and some of his imitators), however epic in 
intuition, it must always figure, so to say, as a leading' 
article transformed into a picture in the solvent,’ mqr^ 
or less mordant, of gi’apliic fun or feeling. Matt Morgan 
transgressed on at least one occasion, and paid the penalty, 
:byTdt:^4;7bf:;:;;ppphiaHty777,-Tha|'';^i 
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satirical papers liaw .lirirti the susccpiibilities of foreign 

natioiii^. Aiuiiiig 0XRTii])Ies may l>e quoted tlic l‘asliO<Ia, 
earfcooii in Paur.h^ w]3.1t^}l eauscd corii^iderable irritation in 
ifranee, and tlie insiiltijig clrawiiigs by Willetie and 
LL>Pva(irt-3 ill 1899-1900 in iAris, wliicli outraged Bntidi 
kdhvii^ ]»y lluiirbua taste, indeetiiiey, and 'lack of cliivalry. 
The names of FuncICs cartooriiists, 8ir John Tenniel, : 
Jolm Loeclq Ilichard Doyle, Cliarles Keene, Linley 
Saiiilunn^nc, anumg (dlus’s, are lioiiseliold words in ^ all 
KnLdisln’R|ahakiiig eou.ntries. Artists of aljility liar e like- 
wise worked in the smwiee of Kiuqineluding raid. Dray, A. lA 
Hoagliton, Morgan, Frni Itirnard, J. F. Sullivan, 

and Oonlon Tliomson — the last named liaving invented 
and drawn the woiddy cartoon from 1870 to 1892 witli 
only the lireaJv of a single "week. Other cartoonists of 
the yost are Watts rhilFips, lYilliani :i\FCnnneli, Wdlliaui 
I'lninton, and dli’red Bryan, wlnle those of the present, 
besides those nlrt^ady .mtmtioned, are Harry Furniss,^ Joliu 
Prod 03*3 Will lain Boweber, A. BtniiVa.‘d, ’\Yilliarn Parkinson, 
,CL 11 Halkdt, and F« Ch Gonld. In France, -wliere 
political passion runs high,, the ciirtoon continues to 
I'kmrish as a political engine ivorked with extrai^rdinary 
ability ami energy. Tlie eorisidc?rab]o number of satirical 
journals, siipportud by a population extremely alive to the 
ridiculous mid easily jnoved by party feeling, gives occii- 
patLon to many clever ca.ricuturi.sts, who employ technical 
methods sucli as lithograpliy and colour for the reproduc- 
tion of their cartoons to an extent unknown in England. 
Prominent amoiig them are Caran d'Ache (E. Poiiv^), 
Pepin (E. Gilianniin), Forain, Tnllette, lE*andre, 

. Couturier, a uti [lermaiiii-Pau]. lu the other eoiintries of 
Enrmpe th.e earOmn docs not seem to be quite so popular, 
or to have bocn so vigorously exploiii'tl ns in France and 
England, alihougli iniicii talent is nceasiomally displayed ; 
Indeed, it is not, nuronnuon to see the fdctnrc to which, 
in Pimek tar i'xa.mj)]!!., is a.ssigned the place of honour, 
ndegatc<I to a cermjr of the bade page, hi Pne United 
Blaies inauj aitids of sirikiimf abildy have arisen, Imt 
imly two names — tho.^^e of Thoniiis Hast an«.l J, Kejiple]' — 
inav he said to have gained Furojjerai celebrity, (See 

A f '1 iiOiUTiia. — JAWi's PauwiX. nfh> r Cotnh'Jd. 

187S..— bjiAiLVM . Eveuitt.- -Mmlisk (Mr icaturists- and, 
dfftjihk' y' "kc Ikdv dcitkiri^. L< union, 188(>. — INi. H. 

Hpii-a'.MAXN. Thn Jf/doiyjcif “ Pa. ilchd London, 1895. — J. G-i:.\xd- 
CAirnnurw Aev MiK-u-m d la Uit'-mrlirre rn py<r/ice. Paris, LSS5. 
jVjs Jp/urs d Iti L'aricafu (’/•. C}i dlL'Hidi'fiic, &:■(:, Paris. 18S5. — 
Ai^oLi’ii buissoK. Ah-; IlEfsiortdut'i. l^arls, lOitO.-— A jkI various 
valunis-s by rf, fri’aJjd'Oaito.ro;: upon sporial such as the 

ErancodtuHdui nlliuneo, iUi'. Preyiii-? run-, and thi^ lilne 

(K. B. S.) 

(1 820-1871), ■And: 

1871 p .\Tiieriean poets, born near Ciiicinmiti, Ohio, ro- 
B]>eciively on 20th .April 182(1, and Itli Septernljcr 1824. 
h:rT|pi|:b4u;catioii:Wiis'ifergely::Aelf~acquired5 
m literal lire "was alvvays d.uno In unbroken conipmuousbip. 

iHew :: ■"York,;;: ■ aiid' wiccirpied'. - A. 
pronuneut pusibou bi tijn litermy riBlos of that city at 
whbh: /their;: friend Ilufus. 'Wilmot,: GfiuBwoldt Poe 'B 
;f?fei^AdictAtc>r ;di:AiueribR^ 

:;Aciitor-, ;of ;:;■ 'fc : who 

' aUo akied them, was njakiiig that journal tlm organ of the 

■Hie'- seutiineh&llstB. viiv'' letters. 

: lire p£Ose/of Alice, who was the inoro rdmninons wiiter 
. of the two, cun-sisted of sketches and novels, now entirely 


(18-17-- 


aud Plucbc in Neivport, Hliode Island, 31st July of the 
same year. 

■ ■ ©asa^lamcaa' ■ Bee .Dab el' Baida.; ■:.: 

■■ ©asaie M0rsferra,t®.j. a toivn, and- episcopah see 
of Piedmont, Italy, province (>f Alessandria, 20 miles 
K by AV. from .Alessandria by 3'ail, and on the river Po. 

In 1888 the river wns spanned by a iiandsonie iron bridge. 
The town possesses a school of design, carries on tlio raising 
of silk cocoons, and has clothing and cement factories, 
ironworks, and printing. Population, about 17,000. 

Gases a conmmne of th,e province of Pisa, 3\iscauy, 
Italy, 8 miles E. by 8. from Pisa on tlio railway to Fiorenen. 

It is still siirroiuided with walls, and carrit's on cotton- 
weaving ami fiirnitnre-niaking. Under its waills the troojis 
of Pisa were ilefeated ])y Ualeotto 2^1alatesta and the Floren- 
tines in 136-1. Population, alioiit 24,000. 

Oa.S@rta.|! a town and cpisco}ial see of Gampariia, 
Italy, capital of provinces of Caserta. 20 miles hT.JU.E. from 
Kaples hj rail. It lias a cathedral, a technical institute, 
and an agj-icultural school ; and cotton, silk, and woollen 
mills, macaroni factories, and pottery works. In 1898 
an ancient necropolis was discovered here. Good wine is 
made in the vicinity. .Popnlation of town (1881), 30,550 ; 
(1901), 32.729; of pj’ovince (1881). 714,131; (lOOlh 
783,495. 

■; ©asimiry-^ PerieiA ilean Payl:. . Pierre' - . 

(18-17 ), fifth President of the .French llepublic, was 

bojMi in Paris on 8tli Koveniber 18-1:7, being the giauui- 
son of tlic famous Premier of Louis Philippe. He 
entered put die life as secretary to bis fatlier, who ivas 
Tdinister of the Interior under tlio presidency of Ab 
Tillers. He was elected to the (jhaiiiber in ISTL and 
distinguished liimself as an active sup])orter of tlio 
luq.niblic until 1883, ivhen he resigned his seat upon 
the enactment of a law disqualifying the members (B' 
I’Teiieli royal and imperial families from eniployi-neiit in. 
the })iiblic service, .After this demonsti'ation, duo to his 
old family connexion with the House of Orleans, ho 
re-entered the Clianiber, and, continually increasing in 
iii fill once and authority, wus elected President of tlie 
Republic after the assassination of President Carnot in 
July 1S94. Tlio liighest Iiopes were entcidained of the 
governioont of one who rivalled his predecessor in integrity, 
and 'Was thought to siu'pass him in Prinness, and great 
Avas tlie disappoiiitraeiit wdien, after a stormy administration 
of six months, during which he liad in some measure 
alienated tlie Aloderate party without gaining the support 
of the more advanced Republicans, President Casirnir- 
Porier resigned his office. TTie cause assigned by iiimself 
— inability to witlistand the insults continually directed 
against him by opponents — ivas evidently insufficient ; but 
it was generally believed that the real motive was iin- 
patience at Hiiding himself a mere cipher in the' hands', 
of his iiiinisters. Whatever the reason, the effect avas to 
deprive France of the services of one of the foremost 
of her citizens, for, except for a brief appearance during tlie 
Dreyfus court-martial of 1899, which led to the circulation ^ 
of many singular rumours, At Casimir-Perier ceased to 
take any part in public affairs. 


©0.Spi^ll Soa (the ancient Jfare Caspimii or 
Ifl/rcanhm ; Russian, ICa$piyslcoye J/orc, formerly Ilval^ 
vn$hoye More; Persian, Daria-i-Khyz‘p\ or Qurzem j P 
Tatar, Ah-^Denghiz ; Silchn^ also JiiTja/n of the old Eastern 
geographers), an inland sea between Europe and Asia,.;-' 


C :A S::P' T^^A.,F ' 


according to the Aral-Caspian Ie've].liug)J- ItK shores 
mostly belong to Emssiaj 'with the exception of ilie sonthern 
coastj which belongs to Persia* Its general descri])tiori and 
map were given in tlio iiinth edition of tJiis wr.rk. 

Jludroifritph !!^ — Tlic ]!ydrogi';i]/liy ni“ tlie Oii.s|)i:in vs'u.s rarerally 
investigated iti Iw Cajaaiu (al'tei-\vn.]'ds Vita-',- Adiuirai) 

IviisliintselL anti by several later expedilinns dio'eled by 0. Pr’nmn, 
]Sb Andnisuir, [. Spindler. Xa;., wliilst IJki sii1»Jeels uTiis shoriys. its 
former extension, and its geedogiua! Idsiory Iiav*? lieen stnrUdi by 
IviiHsian geolngists. Its basin is na in rally divided into Ib rfO })nr- 
tioiis. Of these the nordiern. texlending; frem \vest to cast, and 
forming the great gulf' ]\iurtvyi Knltiik. is ibe slia.llowesg and 
licU'dly reaelii'S a niaxinium de]»ili of iJU fatboins. it is lubig 
gnulnaily silual up by (In* deposits of ilu‘ Volgii, the Vral, and 
the Tiire.k. A depression, half of wldsh has a depth of mom than 
f)0 fathoms, lun.l readies llie maximum depth of JPl fatlioms, 
occiijfies tho middle ]»orlion of the sea. It maybe considered as 
a eoutiimalion of the synclinal depression ol* tlic Sea of Axov and 
ISorth Oaueasia (j\Ianye]ik and is se 2 iai'ate(l from the sontlieni and 
deepest Tiorlion of the Caspian by a snbmaiiiie lidg’o, wliidi is a 
continuatiou of the nudu Caucasus rangic and connects it ^YiUl tlic 
ivopet Dagln Tlie deplli of tlic Caspian over this ihlgo vaales 
from 30 to luO fathoms. Idnally. ihe s..iiihej-u jioriion, -whidi 
lies at tho foot of the high Elburz border-ridge t.>i' the Persian 
■phitean, and which tnay ho regarded as a coniimialion of the Kura 
valloy, has a depth of moi'o lliaii nOO fathoms in its jniddle (with 
ii maxinmni of 510 hitlioms). 

Salinitp. — Tlie salinity of the Casjiiaii is luil 1; tif that of llm 
ocean, and in tin? surface lipu-rs it is only Cd0075 in ihe northern 
jiurtion and O'Olo in the middle. It is also smaller along tlic 
•western coast than along the eastern, and the proportimi of sub 
phides is greater tliaii it is in the ocean. 

(leoloptf . — The isolation th' the Cas[>iau from the oeean must 
have taheii jilaee, in the o[)iiiU)ii of Pns^ian geologists, at a- jvla- 
tivcly recent geological jieriod. DiUTUg fhe. early Tertiai'V age, ii 
lulonged to the great sea wldch eo^'ere(l all South .Hnssia, and was 
in coijjmmn'carhm 'with (lie oei'an. O'uly during the Alioeeiu' 
pcaiod, the so-called Sarinalhiun Sea of the geologists, xvldeh spread 
from the niiddle Panultc thjuugh Uumaiiia, South, itussia, and 
along botli slojM.'s oi’ the main tkmeasus ndge to theCa.s]»iaii rt'gion, 
hegan to be isolated and pailially to lose its salinity. Pefoi'e the, 
hegimring of the idioeene time it was hrukeii into three separnie 
] tarts, one of wiiich was the Aral-t'nspia,n luisin. Tlie (lepo, sits of 
that: period are descrilrd as tin* Eoutic, and ilnar fossils point to 
a lurther dcMn’case of salinity. To-wardstlie entl of the IMiocene 
jieriod, and niidonlitedly so during tho lV.ist~.Plioeeno, the 'fnana of 
tliat basin took tlie aspect wide]) it has mnv in tlie Caspian. Its 
remains, knctwn us Ar;tbCas])iriu defiosits, are widiiy s])re.ad 3'ound 
the Caspian, which then stood a't a level of about 100 fect above 
the present, aecnriliiig f.o iSjrgren, but jirubably even moJ’O tiiiui 
that. Puring tlie Jet^ age Llio Caspian covered the 8te])pos wdiicli 
now spread uii its nortiimm shore, prtjbably jianed the tlhick Sea 
(also isolated fniin tiio ocean), tlrrong-h the Atanycli degna-Ksion, 
and sent northwards a narrow gulf, uj) the pi't'smit Vedga valley as 
bras tho oiith degree of latitude (ArabC;ispi;ui deposits are foiiml on 
ihe knvor Kuma), Kastwards it penetrated inlu the Trauscasplaii 
territory, betw'tam the Gi'eat and the Little llalkhau mountains, 
up the Uzhoi — whieli a Jew’ years ago was snpp.osed to rtgnxcsont 
an old bed ot the Amu-Darva, but W'hi<-h in reality is a diied-yip 
slmii of the ArabCaspiau basin, tlie boitoi'n of which is strewni 
with marine Po.st-Pliueene de})osits. Joining wdiat is liow’ Lake 
-Aral, it received boih the Amu and the Hyr. When the great ice- 
cap, wliieli covered two-thirds of Eiiropeaii Bussia, had tlnuved, 
and the subseijiieiit general dcsieeation of the nortliern hemisphere 
(still continued) set in, tlic CaS]>ian. began to dimiinsli, its level t.o 
■go down, while its coimexions, btwli xvitli. tlie Bljick Sea and Lake 
Aral, •were broken. 

^^Fauna. — The, fauna of the Caspian, well studied by Eiclnvald, 
Kowakwvski, GriimUj Dybowski, Kessler, ami Bars, gives support 
to the, above views. It is a mixture of fresli-watcr and marino 
fomrs ; thus rvo find in it the mmiiio lierring and such tislies 
ylFliprinns^ Fcrca. Htlnrus) as are, together with the fhiviatile 
lohstmy cdiaracteristic of fresh xvater. The Ehizaficala, lloicdla 
and Tr,di/kirhf, one sponge {AiiwqildHid^ the J-niphlcfck ■\voim, 

. tluf mollusc Ca rdUi'ni edule^ and various Ckrk///m, iind some Amphi- 
, pods {C}m(.a€ea> and Mysidev), a’re purely marine; but they are 
■■ either such forms as ea.sily siijiport variations in salinity, or arc 
especially eharaetai'istic of bjUckish watei's. Of genera -which are 

I Bj’- the triangulatiou of ISIO its level was found to he 84 feet 
- below the level of the Black Sea. The Caucasus triangulatkm of 
gave 89 feet. It remains an open {piestion whether such a 
honsifietahlK differmiee’ can he, explained by mere errors. But a longer 
sales of ohservatioiis of thes changes of level due to accidental causes 
(whids, rains) is required before, any positive conclusions may be 


spechdly Casjiian, tlio following arc known : one sponge {Mtidi-dF 
hiLyla)^ tliO (^.Idrh’ita ami JJ'ub(riuy), tliree Castropo<]sj 

womc Mjsids, twit A'mj hipeds, a'lid tlic fisl) UJuiho'^)cJla^ "while at 
least four otlicr gvucm bcknig. ht'S'idcs io l])i' Caspian, oidy to au-h 
ni* crocks uf l.hc Pluck Bra an have lost Iheir saiinit'V, Aa 
io spech'M wlsichJ.H'luiig only |i> rhi‘. Caspian J'a.mia, "Wc Jiiid tluun 
auinDg tIic pj'cturtta, lh.c Bpnugc.s i'lhrci'), the Vra'iiavs (Oligoclud cw,, 
species of A /yq/A'/c/.x/b), (he .Mulbiscs (twcjit;y-fiv<' specii's), imuici'cns 
Ampliijiuds and iMysids, tlic .I'ishes (Ispcchis ol CcA/v/.v, JFtd hoidi’dttSj 
Cohtfd^ <ke.), and cvcii tlie iMa.mnials cn'yu'c,). It Ims ])eci) 

slidwn, moreuxaMx i,hat uaustuif (hose spee.iiically Caspian specie's have 
had 1licii-iii!ecslui-s in tlic Eoiilie !:uiii:i, ami liiive diverged Irom tlm 
iim*(!str;il iyjic siijce Ilie. Casjjitni Iteeame isohited. The irruption 
\>i the. .Medilan'vam-nu Ben iiitc) lhc P)l;!ek Sea. in consequence, of Pm 
piei'cing cf the j Inrdmiclles, lias dcsirovi'd many of tiic .species 
^v,hicll we)‘(:‘ .i‘clanoM,i jn flic Casjiitui, as well a,s in sonic lagueen.s 
(dciaebed trugiiiejibs) of the Pl.aek Bfxi, One, re preset Ki'fdi vcw if p-jc 
(.lasjjiaii iaiiiia- (f5'///p/ean/a,‘? c/u’eema.) ( lo(‘s iiol;. app(‘ar ciihcr in Pic 
J.lhick 8ca or tlie iiiediien'iii.u?ii-n, lint helungs to tlm nfu-tlierri seas, 
wliile several Casjcan forms {Plioai, cc.yc'o,), sorne Aly.sihc iCbmi- 
-nhiriOi, Aifiplt &(:.) luivc a -tiorPua-n tharaejis', ’ This hd tci 
Pie su|)po.sitk)U that Urn Chspiaii stood -at some recc-nt epneh in 
dirc-et ei>mmiinic.a.tioii with the ArOic Bea. However, no li'uccs 
nf such a coimexion having as yet been diseovered, the- c<.m,ieei,u.rc 
\vas aliajidoned. 

Level. — Tlie- level of tlio Caspian is tiow taken at 8t3 feet l.ielow 
tha.t of tlic ocean ; but it lias undergone several osdllaiious in 
modern limes. Thus it appea,rs from llie ro.seareheB of Fllijipoir 
that, during the years ISol to 188S, it iliriec stood at a maxiinnni 
— in 1S85, in IBhB-tJb (highest level), and in hSS‘2 — while Pic 
minima J'Pl ujam ihe years 1853 (lowest) and 1S73 — ihe total 
range of thase o.seillatioms iie.ing 3 ieet Gl inches, Ik.esidea Lhesu 
eliaaigfs, tlua (mu'C ,dso i he seasonal ones Powest level in Juman^q 
highest, in simmier). TJie winds also show a certa,in jieriodka'fy, 
aiid thiy result in crirrciL^^^^^^ ’ • . 

Cliihdlr . — Tim northern ](orliuti of Pie Cas]>i.n'n, wliieh (xxperL 
enecs sex’ere. frosts, and is leo shallow to stoj‘i; in large amounts of 
heat in the sivmn-u*)*, fre<w.r;s for ihri'c or four meutbs along 1be 
sliores, blit m Pio mhldic poriiun ice appoaavi only wlien it is 
brought l>y nortlicrn winds. 

Lb'diL-rb’t !. — 'jdieiu -(.s m» ol.hei' inland sea in Pm v.’orld so rich 
in fish as the Ca.spiau is ar the mouths of its great rivers, tho 
\’'o!grt, the IJnd, the Teick. and the Kura. Tt was cslimab-d, in 
bS82 and 1802, that «wcry year no le,s,s Plan from 2GI,000 to 

207.000 tons ol' various fish are eanglit in the Koi'lh Cnspinn and 
the Icwm’ V’biga, while })v 0. GrinnuA more. eoiTeet estimate for 
18'JG gives 393,000 tons. Beablinnting is also an important item. 

Xaviift-ff id'/i . — Kavigadion on the Ca.spia.n is mainiaim'd by 218 
sv.eamcrs and 540 sailing vessels, re]»re.scuiingau aggregalc oi' nearly 

220.000 t.oms (39 ])er cent, of tlio whole This, Pan r.-oinmereial tlcct), 
wlneli t.i-ansport evciy year about 200,000 pmsscngia's and about 

3.200.000 Inns of goods. Tiie trade is partly ^vith Persia, ami 
partly eoasJing, xnimeiise ipuintiTies of mqtlitha and oilnr ]U'ndu{;e. 
being (.‘Xported i'i'om Oaspiim jioi'ts to Kus.sia, while Kussiun goods 
are imj'turled to Caueaaia and Pm TranseaK[da.n territory for Tur- 
kestan and Bokhara. 7V cunsiderablc amount of goods, chiclly 
raw (‘oil un, has been added to ihe tmfiiti simH- Pm fnmj'ii-l ifui of 
the Tr;inscast»ian railway. The Oasjdan port.s aim entered cvciy 
year by an avtu-age ui' 20,000 vess(!ls (GOOu a.t Asiraklmn), mainly 
engaged in eua.stingiradc. Tlie eliief Iiiissian jiortsare: Astrakhan, 
reti'oYHk, lJer]<{-mt: (recently inipruved), Baku, and Lenkoran on Pin 
west coast ; Krasnovodsk: (head of Iban seas} dan railwu}') and 
Mikhailuvsk on the east coast ; and Ikt.sljt on Persian territory. 

A detaelimenf. of tlie Ifussiau na'VT, eonsisPiig of seven gmjb(;)ats 5 
known a,s 11m “Oa.s]nan llotilla/’ is kept on Piis sea. Its naval 
station is at Ashur-ada, on an island close to the Pevsian coast. 

The Gulf of K^iua-boghaz> or Ka-ha-ijuga/. ■ ; 

Aji-daria or KiiIi-daTia\ on the east coast of tlie OaBiiian 
Sea, is a vast expanse of water which is .so[)arated from.' 
the Oaspiaji by a uatTow saud-baj' ]derced onjy by a 
narrow strait, about 1;]: miles long and -from 115 to 170 
yai'ds wfide— tlie Kara-bugaz strait. A current ' flows. 
through it Into tho gulf at a rate of 1| to 3| niiles per 
hour. 

The area of this gulf being alioiit 7500 Bquave inariue 
miles (100 English miles from W* to E. and 87 Engdi5d.i' 
miles from N. to B.), its evaporation is very great; It' 
has been proposed to dam tlie strait in order to raise the ■ 
level of the Caspian and to increase its salinity".' The .-7 
suggestion has also been made that a wire net stretched •" 
across the strait wouki prevent fishes from entering the ■■) , 

gulf, wdiere they get lost. Elxpoditioii.s sent in 1805 a' 
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bi')ttoiii bi tho gnli is covered, for an area of about 
loUO square miles 'wiili a laytii* of 35 |j.<oiii salij Avhicli 
re]n'e/sci'ibB a (juite unique forniation iu naUiTOof a stock of 
iibiHii .IjOOOjfHlt^OuO tons of tbfxt salt. Owing tcv ike 
sligist Je]>t{j of the gulf, ibis couil be easily extracted. 

A t ruoii iTi us.-- ! l*c works uu'utiriin.id. in |],ic iiiiitii ecliiioii, 

H(- 1 * .pjvplni'iif toit o/ illC CifSpUfU, S€('(, 

8!. '( J{,uidiiii), 2 YoK,^^\virlL a li.ydi-ograiiliical 

atlas j N. rusiU'Hix, ^>'au kS77 t bnaiM'OFR J/un-zg; 

Gc‘i\irupui} vf fh'-- Ptit^hu 1877; Mtnuhru ( LViub'} c./ iliG 

}P>'j)\.'\Utu)ih oj' 7.S^(t’'77\ 2 Yols.. editad bj tlie 
Ht ikle-r'^bu]'!’; S'leioly of Natm'iilists ; IN, Anjoiusut, '■‘A Sketclo 
of the .Do.Vi,'h)|)rnr;i.!l'. of iho Caspian Son ami its Inliabitants ” 
o/' O’eaz/v'. .iSta!.,,* Goicrdi' it coijr.y xui. xxlv.), ; 
(.11 b'ii,vJa'i4; lkeuw.\ia)//doouf CV./,s2'7<-;-m/n.v/xa'ff. V. K.) | 

©aSSamClg a t<)\Yri of tkc‘ province of Mikui, Loin- i 
im;rdy^ Italy, ll) luiles Ik by jSb from Alilaii by rail to 
■Ilresciii, und on tlic river .Adda, bere crossed Iry it long 
sti^ne bri 7 lg«.\ I'.t is famous for the defc'at of Prince Eugcncj 
Cio.10.!. Handing tiic Aiisi-riiiiis, by tlio Fivmdi under Vbndome 
ill J. 7 05 , and for tlie <Iefe{.vt of Moreau by the Austro- 
Jliissian army malm' Buvoi'oif in 1799 . Its manufactures 
include linen, silk, pottery, and ropes. Population, about 
isliSBOt Pe: ■ ’ ■ 7 


Cassell, a tovui of Prussia, capital of tbo province of 
Hessmbbissaii, 12-1: miles ].»y rail E'.LLE. from Frankfort- 
on-Main, on tbe liver I ill da. A building was erected in 
ISTi-TT to acx'oinniodate the picture gallery as well as 
collectious fd porcelain and pottery and industrial art. 
kbere are also Ike Pose '.Museum, tlie miiseuiiiS of uaiural 
bUtory and etbnograjky, an industrial exiiibition liail, 
find an indiislrial. art scbool. A Liukerari churcli (Gi^tbic) 
Woe- fueebai iu } Sb’APT, a post ulUee ( flenaissaump iu iHHi, 
and new admiiiistratlvc oibccs and. Jaw courts in 187b-80. 
Tlu: public, liisrary containH eonsidcrabiy over 150,1)00 
■vtibnAms. Tbo most noticeable of the ;publi(‘ monuments 
jtao'-riivly uji ao‘ tbceamo tim lkn[HU'o}‘ VVilliam L ( 1898), 
to ibu mudAiau Bpulir (1885), AOid Lke bun fountain 
• {1881). The towers of St ’Martin’s eliurc.b were rebuilt iu 
1889-92. (!?mselistke lieadqnarteus of Ibe 1 i lb German 
aruiV emps. Tiiciv a-re hem a inilitury scliool, a medical 
■ <.t(>llegv;, ;in academy of lb.c plastic arts, and a trades 
school. The industries embrace the making of railway 
carriages, liiaehiuery, scieutidc instruments, porcelain, 
tobacco and cigars, litbograpby, jute -spinning, ircjii- 
yonouiiiu’. fcvwingg and gardening, i'opiilation (1885), 

:lll:d)|idv(d9^ 

J’:©^SSi«©F.a town of . ' Campania, ■ Itklyv:Fi;:‘tke provioeO:'; 
' s>f ■ Crismrta, 42 miles NAY, frmii Capua by railway. It 
\ tofiti the place of tiie ancient Cktsinmjh ; but all tbrough 
iliLi Mliddie Ages, and later, it was known as Ban Germano, 
hi 1871 roi-nrmal to hs original name of Cassino. The 
place possesses some romains of antiquity, as an anipkb 
' tin Vitro and an antiijae funeral niormmeiit, noev converted 
i; mto the Cluirck id the Orucilbrioa At Casiuum wiis the 

^ '-of ,Abu8v Aiuohv (Oic, P/nL ii, 4D)‘, .Population, about 
"'Itefe&y |3S« BCVgU ,, , , , lllS, 


meut of 1854 look place and the young liberals and • : 
democrats of that epock decided to hold a meeting in the '. ' 

largest theatre of ilio capital. (Jn tiiat occasion Casiulac 
delivered h is maiden speech, which at once placed him in 
the van of ibe advanced ]'>o]ith‘iaiis of the 3*eign of Queen 
Isabolia. Fruiii tluit inoiiieiit lie toolc. an active pari in 
])oiitIcs, radical journalism, literary and. liistorical pursuits. 

Castclar wus coinpromLsed in tbo first rising of June 18CU), 

which was coiicerted by j\far,sliai Prim, and cruslnHl, afif-r • ; 

iniicli bloodshed, in the streets by Abirslials O’ Donnell and ■ r a 

Serrano. A court-martial conderiniiH I him in rouhmmiavi 

to death by ^^garote vil,” and lie had to liide in the liouse 

of a friend iiiitil lie escaped to l^raiice. Tliere lie lived two 

years until the successful revolution of 1808 allowed him 7 

to return and enter the Cortes for the first time — as deputy ■ , . 

for Zaragossa. xit the same time he reaumed the profes- ,;e 

sorship of history at the Aladrid university. Castclar 

soon became famous by bis rlietoiical speeches in t].ie 

Gbnstitiient 1S69, w.liere he led the republicatr ' 'v, 

minority in advocating a federal repuiblic as the logical ; 

oiiteoiiie of the recent revohiti^^ He thus gave much 
trouble to inen like Serrano, Topiete, and Prim, who liad • '• :77';7 7^: 
never harboured the idea of drifting into advanced ' A- 
deinoeiucy, and vvlio had each his own scdieme for iv- 
establishing the rm with certain constitutional 

restrictions. 'Hence arose Castelar’s constant and vigorous 
criticisms of the siiceessive plans mooted to place a 
'IPolienzollern, a Portuguese, the diilce of ]\ioTit.[>en.sier,, 

JAspartero, and llnaliy -Anadeiis of Savoy on the throne.. 

He attacked witli relentless vigour tlie shortlived monarcliy 
of Amadeus, and contributed to its downfall, . 

The abdication of Amadeus led to the proclamathm of 
the federal republic. The senate and coiigi'ess, very 
largely composed of monarchists, t‘crmiticd themselves 1e 
bo dragged along into democracy by the republican ' . 

i minority li(‘adedl)y Saliiieron, Figmaus, Pi y Margall, and 
; Castclar. Tlie sliortlii'ed federal republic from lltli 
.Felifuary 1873 to 3rd Januaiy 1874 wus the culminating 
point of the career of Castelar, and Ids conduct during'' ^ - 
those elei'cn months has been much praised by the wiser 
portion of his fellow-countrymen, though it alienated from 
].iiin the sympathies of the majority of his quondam . 

; friends in the republican ranks. . ; , 

I Beforrx the revolution of 1868, Castelar had. begun , .- 

I to dissent from the doctrines of the more advanced 
republicans, a,nd particularly as to the means to be 
I employed for their success. He abhorred bloodshed, he , ' 

j disliked mob rule, he did not approve of military 
! niimuxmim.t 08 . .His ideal would have been a parlia- ■' ■ 

I meiitary republic on the Amexicaii lines, wi.th some traits , • 

of the Swiss constitution to keep in touch “with the region- 
alist and provineialist inclinations of many piarts of the' '■ ’ 
peninsula. He 'would have placed at the head, of liH ’ ' - ■■ 
common-wealth a president and Cortes freely elected ly' 
the people, ruling the countiy iu a liberal spirit and witii ^ 

_ due respect for conservative principles, religious traditions,' ^ ■ s ^ > • 
and national unity. Such a sta'fcesnian was sure to cId;sh'’777;b:y^-7£( 
with the doctrinaires, like Salmeron, wlio wanted to imitate ' ‘ ^ 
French methods; 'with }?i y Alargall, who wanted a federal 8,7' ' 
republic* after purely Spanish ideas of decentralization;’ and ..-gj' 've 
above all with the intransigent and gloomy fanatics who ‘ 
became the leaders of the cantonal insuitections at Cadiz,/' b-/ f-A' 
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induential coiLsci'vatiTC Uieiubersol’ the last parliaiuoiit uf the 
Savoyard Itiiig, -wliieh iia.d .suyponded its sittings shortly 
alter" proeiaiiuing the federal repuldlc. A shaap st niggle 
was carried on for v^eeJes l)otweeu the cxeciiti^^e and this 
eoiaiiifssioa, at first presided over hy Maidos, and, wlioii 
ho resigned, liy baliueron. ,Ln the liackg]*ound Ma?\shal 
Serrano and many politicians and military men steadily 
advocated a coiqj d'etat in order to avert the triiimjili ol 
tlui republicans. The adversaries of the executive were 
pr<mi[.dod ]>y the ca\»tain -general ol Madrid, Pavia, wlio 
•jirumised the co-operation of the garrison ol the ca,])ital. 
TTie president, Salinevou, and Marshal Serrano himself 
lacked decision at tlie last monient, a,nd lost time and 
many opportunities by which the rejaiblioau iidnisters 
profited. The federal republicans lieeame masters of the 
situation in the last fortniglit of April ISTT, and turned 
the tables on their achan'saries by making a pacKic l^lood- 
] ess p'anfimmmnfiejito. 

TTie battalions of the militia that bad assembled in the 
bnllAing near Marshal Serrano’s house to assist the anti- 
deinoci’atic movenient vvei’e disarmed, and their leaders, 
the politicians and generals, were allowed to eseapie to 
France or Portugal. Tlie Cortes were dissolved, and the 
federal' and constituent Corti\s ol the republic convened, 
but they only sat during the summer of Id/T, long enough 
to show fiieir absolute incap>aeity, and to conviuce tlie 
executive that tin*, safest p(dicy was to sus])ejKl tlie ses>siou 

This w'as the darkest period of the annals of the Spanish 
revolution of 1873-^4. Mattel's got to such a climax of 
disorder, distiuhance, and confusion, fi'om the higlicst to 
the lorvest strata of Bpanish society, that the president ol 
tlie executive, Figuoras, deserted his post and lied the 
(joiuitry. Pi y .Margall and Salmeron, in sncce.ssive 
attenipts to govern, found no support in the really im- 
portant and inlluential elements of 8])aiusli society. 
Salmeron had c\*cn to ajipcai to sueli well-known reac- 
litniary generals as Pa^’ia, Sanchez Pregiui, and Moriono.s, 
to assume tlie command of the armies in tlie south and in , 
t!m nortli of Bpain. Fortunately these oliieers responded 
to the call ol the executive. In IcSvS than five weelm a few 
thousand men proiierly handled suJticcd to cjuell the 
cantonal risings in Ooivloba, Hetllla, Cadiz, and Malaga, 
and the whole of the south might have ]>een soon pacified, 
if the federal republican ministeis had not once more given 
vay to the pressure of the majoiit}^ of the Cortes, eo]u]ioscd 
of “ Intransigentes ” and radical re[)ubiieaiis. The president 
Salmeron, after showing much indecision, reskgied, but 
not until lie had recalled the general in command in 
Andalusia, Pavia. This resignation was not an un- 
fortunate event for the country, as the federal Cortes not 
■ only .made Castelar chief ol tlie executive, though his 
partisans were in a minority in the Parliament, but they 
liliPTfv t.n thov rlppidnd to .^uf>nenr] 


]>rovmces and f^Iavarre at the liead (.)[ 20,000 men^ 
Slai'tinez Ckunpos to CatakHna^ with soN'oral thousand, and 
Lopez Iloininguez, the nej»hew of jUarshal Bcrrancs, to 
begin the land Idv'ckade the last strongliuld o( tbo 
cautonal insurgents, (Aarlagona, wJitu'e the crews of 8]'jain's 
only tlcet luid joined tlie revolt. 

Casteiar next turned his attention to tlie Cliureh. lie re- 
ncAved tiircH't relations svith tlie \’’atica,n, and at last induced 
Fojie .Pius IX. to a]>jn.‘uYe liis seloctioii of tavo dignitaries 
to oceu[)y vacant sees as well as his nominee for the 
vacant arc]il'»isho]n‘i(.‘ ol Milericia, a ]H‘eIate rvho altenvards 
became arebbisho]> ol Toledo, and reiaained to the end a 
close frieii*] of (Ja.dviar. lie ]mta stojt to all persecutiouB 
ol the tJluircli and Teiigir)us orders, and onlorc(.*d rosj.tcet of 
Olinrch jn'operty. He aLte.m[»ted i<.) rerito.re some urder in 
the treasury and administratimi ol linanee, with a, view to 
obtain win's and means to cover tlie expense of the* three 
civil wars, Carlist, cautonal, and Cuban. The Culjaii 
insurgents ga,ve liim much troiilde and anxiety, l];ie 
famous Tinjiiiim incident nearly leading to a ripbure. 
between S[)ain and the United States. Casteiar sent (uit 
to Cuba all the reinforcements he could s]~»a,re, and a new 
governor-generaJ, Jovollar, whom lie pereniplorily in- 
structed to crush the mutinous spirit of the Cuban militia, 
and jiot allow' them to drag Spain into a conflict with the 
United States. Aetiiig upon the iiistriietions of Casteiar, 
Jovollar ga,ve up the iilibiister vessels, and those rj tL-e 
crew and passengers who had not been summarily hfmt 
Iry Genei-al Burriel. Cbstelar always prided himself on 
having tei’iiiinated this incident without too much damage, 
to the prestige of >Spaiu. 

At tiic end of LS73 Castehii’ liad reason to be satisfit-d 
with the results of liis ctForts, with tlie military operntions 
in the jxminsula, with, the assistance be was getting from 
the nikhlle classes and even from maaiy of tlie jKdhieal 
elements of the Spanisli revolution that were not i-epiublican. 
On tim otlio]' iiand, on the evr of the meeting of the 
fe<leral Cortes, he could indulge in no illusions as to vlnit 
he had to expect from the bulk of tlie republicans, who 
ujienly dissented from, his eonservative and ecmcil-iatery 
]>olicy, and announced that they would rewerse it on the vm y 
day tlic Cortes met. AYariiings came in plenty, and no less- 
a personage than the man he had made ea]>tain-general of 
Madrhi, Oeneral Pavia, suggested that, if a conliiel arase 
between Casteiar and tlie majority of the Cortes, not only 
the garrison of kiadrid and its cfiief, but all the armies in 
the held and their generals, were disposed to stand by tlio ' 
jircsident. Casteiar knew too well what su,ch otlers meant ■ 
in the cla-ssie land of prearumiainieynto,^ and ha refused so 
hatly that .Pavia did not rei.i(nv his adv.ice. The se(|uol':is 
soon told. The Cortes met on ^nd January 18741 The ' 
iritrans.igent majority refused to listen to a last, ohx|ueiit" 
appeal that Casteiar made to tlieir patriotis,m and coinmon ■ 
mid tl'ipv isrissf^d a vote of (‘eiisure I hKleki.r 
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. 1r‘ iK-rsyiio even laorc asiraiigiMl fiuia the Diajoriiy of tlie 

Te|aihlie;u\H, Hitler eK]x‘i'iciicc had s^huwn hitii tliut their 
fcdcr;;.] ductriruj.- and revo'hitioaary metliOils eorild lead to 
uolhiu^ii: iu Ixino-oav with IIk; aspirations of the majority 
tSiKiLiardH, Ifc elocTcd, to use his fovn wools, to dei’end 
and h> st.H'h the reiili/aiion of the sidostarwe of the 
. pr(t;u:rajiuji(' of the Sj^auish. revoliitioii of 1808 by {"Voliition, 
nnij ka^alj piudhe nunins, 1 lenee the coni rast between his 
at-iitude- iVeau 1870 i.f) ]8sG, during tlie reii^ii of Alphonse 
iXLl'., when he Klorni ill tile fvrmt rank el vlic Oppesiiioii 
to deUJul the refonns of that revoliitioii a.ga-iiisb Seuor 
. and his attitinlc from 1880 to 1891. in tlds 

juiter period (Jasielar acted as a sort of indejiendent 
nnxisirny of Sogasla aiul of the Liberal pinl.y. As sumi as 
Ca.'lelar saav lud vrrsid snIiVage rtveslablislied lie ,suleinnl.y 
defdared in the (Jortes that Ids task yois luajoniplishud. Ids 
peliihail nvission at; an end, and that lie j>ro])osed to 
devote the. renuiirKiiT of his life to those literary, liistorica], 
p]dbis<)|)ldeal, and econornie stinlies whicli lie had never 
luylevted i.^ven in the busiest dayrs of liis ]»nlitie,a] career. 
Iinh^'vd., it was his extruoi'dinary activity and power of 
as'dndiidiori in sink directions tlnit allowed him to keej) 
Ills lellow-countryiiien so wnill intojined' of whiit was going 
on in the outei' iw uhl 1 IL literary nnd joiumalLsi Ic labours 
o<*rf[]di5d iiiueh of his time, and were Ids chiel: ineaiis of 
sulr isivii{‘o. He icii unlhushed a. liLlorv of KurojK* In the 
jtk’k eealnry. I’Jie nsfist conspieiious of Ins earlier works 
wer »> : — A ] of CiiAUzif.lton in the First Fire Crutaries 
qfi \hfii'ii>.sm(j/\ JiavF^ rfiun.< <>/ If ahj^ Life rf Lard Bi/rou^ 
Th- factor fi \f the Jit pnhli>'iV}t, M ueemnd in Enr^yn:, The 
JiiJtififffitnt lybVAf'Cf .s‘, J7n JiXiuiims //• Jlisffirirni 

Essfn^' an iht, Mit!<Ue I'in IJtf.^ltrn Qfiv-'^fin/i, /Vo 

I'd ipjjo /,. ij'qri. JlLi-orf/qf i/ir: Dimji'vrn of A merleii, and some 
' his to id cal imvilo. (aisteliir died in;ar 'Yhire.la on poth May 
at- iJie age of dit. .111^, fini.-ral at Madrid an 
imposing ilenionstnilion of the .s}m]Knl]y :-i]]d respect; of all 
idas^es and parties. {x. .k. jp) 

iyt;;;:; :'::aV.Ga^ a, town' of the province of. Lologna,;. 

Liniiisij Italy, iti ndloH NfWd frmn Hologna mi the raihvay 
to Visdenc. It has S(oa>rnl chundies wills pietuus by arti^U 
ajf the iiologruf.se scliool, and carries mi hpinning of textiles 
. and nnitch'* making. It is idejitidod w’itli the an(deut 
, F'yrnnt Ae/Araap wlnn'e Hirtimi defeated Antoiiius in 
do iinX kopnlat-ioiij aJeoiit l/.hOO. 

i;Vd|lidpa^el^ ad;ow-n of Aie' pro-vince,: 

dhip f y cd API e visA/ : Italy, Id ' ’ W. ■ f roni,. .. Treviso ' jon , 

■;■ ■ '.the railWiiT to Verona. It is fainons as the! birth] daa*.e of 

the ] .ehilor Olorgd^nae Ihekm eili ( li'TG loil), and for 
tin. ;xUar--p3ece ‘hy him in the priiici]>a] clnn'eli, Ti!epeo]>le 
are engiigeddii tJio silk industries. I fere the Hrencli, defeated 

in lSd5.8i;;'kopuiatioii5\ 
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a roywi dockyard 4ire the juliuAnd iudnst rial works ; Imt 
’ s. _ there are also Ironworks, cotPmmnlls, ami a smalluirinB 

7 100'g'^ in g; ;iBS8:';'dof 
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iS'iE. from Lisbon. In the upiK.r to.wn there is an. aueicut 
cuvstic, now used as a lyceuiiL lAipiihitiou, 0728. The 
district of Casticli/o IjUAXCo consists elder!)' of tJio valleys 
of tlie Pmisul, Ucivsa, and Ariivil (rigbtdiand ahluent.^ ut 
tlm Tagus), although ahoiil oO ]fer cenL of the surface is 
uncultivated. ikrea, 2d50 sipiare miles, Lopulatioig 
205,211, giving 80 inliabitanis to the square mile. 

Casteiiop de la PiarBa^i.a maritiine paxivln 
in the E. of Epjain, w’ith an ai-ea of 2140 squaia? miles, 
divid'.'d Into 9 adininistratlve districts and 140 parislies: 
]topu]ation (1887), Ld)2,,lo7 ; (ltS97), 304,477. The 
snilVu'e- is .mostly mountainous, and Hat only near tlie 
coast. The principal rivers arc the 'Mijares, .l.kilencia, 
Tergantes, and lVnia. The elimato is cold and variable 
in tlio hilly districts, teiu]»cra,to in winter, and Aery AAarm 
in summer in the lowlands. Eighty utiles of ra.iK\'ays are 
aireatly worlmd, and noAv lines are being constructed. Tlui 
local indusUles :ire increasing, and are niaiidy connected 
Avitii iron and cop]>er AA'orks, salt-fisli factories, paper, 
jHjrcelaiii, Avoolien, cotton, silk, esparto, laandy, and oils, 
IVine, orangc.s, and oil are ex]>orteil to foreign countiics 
and other pails of Spain. About 100 vessels annimrij 
enter tlie ports of the ])roviuce for foreign trade, and 1800 
coasting vessels. The ilsliing tleet is convjiosed of 300 
boats. Only 3 mines — I zinc, 1 iron, 1 lead — arc woikecl. 
The live stock includes 3803 horses, 18,572 mules, 8221 
asses, 1515 cattle, 164,273 slieejg 53,373 goats, 20,473 
pig;s. 115,800 acres are devoted to ilic culture of AA'iiea.t, 
2U0i't io tiial: of oats, 1 5,000 to ]>arley, 15,012 to r)'<g 
•1:707 to .maize, 15,000 to cldck-peas, 128,405 to vinos, 
72,335 t.o olive groves. 

;■ Casteiion"de la Pianapthe ciipltal: ofgtl^^^^ 
aboAW jn'uvinee, situated 4 miles from the sea and I-O 
ILhVE of Aodencia. Its -population Avas 25,195 hi 1887, 
ami 30,58.1 in 1897. lis ])ort, called El Grao, is on the 
coa.st some miles Irom the town, and is entei'ed by al.»out 
2tK) vessels every A'ear. It- is a conijiaratlvcly inodern 
town, of aaIiIcIi the imhi.sti’ies — mannfactui'cs of ,]ea.th(.a\ 
]K>r(‘elaiii, silk, brandy, cor,k, a-ml llneu — are cloAmloping. 
The eiivi]\)]LS ai'e fe'rtile and Avdl .irrigated l.ty water drawn 
from the river Alijares. 

Oastei Sari. . Pietr% a town of .' the- province': of 
Bologi,ui, Emilia, Italy, 7 miles S.E. fi‘om Bologna. It lias 
wiiiine and ferruginous ininerai s])rings {04‘4''-73vL Ealir.) 
and batlis. Population, alien t 12,500. 

■j: . tOastei¥etra,n@p-. aAown;;c4;.the province'' oflTuV 

j paid, Sicily^, Italy, 40 iriihAS S.E. from Tiajjani by rail. 

I lliere is a suiall museum containing relics from Selhius,, 
including termu'ottas and a bronze statuette of Apdlo. The 
town has brick ay orks, olive-oil presses, amlmaearoni factories. 
.IVpulation, about 20,500. Beveii miles to the soiitli- 
west at CuBipobeilo are the quarries wiieiice the ancients 
extracted the stone for the temples, Ac,, of Bclinus. 

Oastie Douglas^ a burgh of barony, police 
hiirg]), and raihvay junction of .Kirkcudbriglitsliire, Scot- 
land, on GarlirigAA^ark i^och, 191 miles S.Vh of lliimfries. 
Its aiictioii marts for sheep and cattle sales are now the 
largest in the soutinesuiit of Scotland; at an autumn Bale 
as many as 15,000 sheep and 1400 cattle are disposed of 
in one day. It has a foundry, an agricultural implement 
AA'ork, and a tannery : a teAim Imll with reading-room ■ and 
library, and a IHamond Jubilee cottage hospital. Water 
iind drainage schemes have been carried out. There are 
five branch banks. The churches are Established, three 
United Free, Episcopal and Homan Catholic. The ptiblio^ 
school had an average attciuhince of 487 in 1898959 ; jiticl 
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fficntiiry division of Yorkskire, England, on the xiiro, 10 ; 
inilcs S. IL of Let'ds by rail Ofl Yhitiing .‘‘droet rnn i]jrt>agh 
the parislij and itoinaai remains have been fonud In ilio 
ueighboiirhood. There are fhial)ILiied, .llunian (.hrholie, 
and niuricrous Eo neon form] st eluirelies ; aisr^ a market-lja]]. 
Large glass-bottle and earthenware -jar w(wks, ehciiiieal 
works, and neighbouring collieries employ lie inhahitants, 
A.rea of towushi]) (an urban distrirl), olbl- acres; ])e[niia- 
tion (IBSl), 10,530 ; (1901), 17,3bO. 

Ca=StOSuuil®l5G''i)©y a town of A'detoria, Australia, in 
the. county of Talbot, 78 iiiiles by rail N.'YAV. iVom 
Mdboui'ue. Thei-e are irnportaut gold-niirics in tlie dis- 
trict, whieli is also a line agricultural one. Slate and 
ilagstone are cjiiaiaied. Tlio gold-diggings were amongst 
tlio first discovered in the colony. Popidation (1881), 
5787 ; (1901), 5701. 

©aS5Urog*l©¥^a!ril 03)05 a fortified town of Sicily, Italy, 
province of Caltaiiissetta, from rvJiieli it is S miles dislaiit 
by rail It has a imbiic library, yrith line incimabiiia, 
a museum, and sulphur mines, mineral springs, olive-oil 
mills, and mac:iroiii factories. Population, al)uut 22,700. 

y.A'’©mstr© OrdialeSg. a ’seaport of Spain, in the 
province of Sa.iLta,inier. This tovni lias increased In size, 
po]viilation, and inpiortancc very rapidly since 1879, 
owing to tlio do wdopmeut of mining interests in its 
mivirons. Tiie loial amount of iron ore ^shipped rose 
from 277,200 tons in l8l)-t to I13,:bj9 in l8‘J8, The 
total exports of rinried sardines in ls0,s were valued at 
.£21,300, all jirejiared in the town. Castro is now con- 
nected with BiTt.>ao by the coast line, between tlie caivltal 
of Biscay and Bantaiidor. The moveinent of Briiisli 
sliipping at the port in 1898 wus as foilov's : 102 vessels 
in ballast with a tonnage of 133,105 entered, a,in.i GO 
vessels witli 101,587 tons uf cargoes, valued at £ ];0,G31-, 
cleared for Creat Britain. Pojmlai'ion (1897), 12,208. 

a forUfed town of the- province of 
Cosenza, Crdabria, Italy, -kl: miles N. IVom Cosonza. It is 
situated in a wide fertile valley aoniml tJie foot of an old 
Kurmau castle. The people press out olive oil and make 
casks. Popuiation, aliout 11,500. 

OatSl©©i:fifllbS Cr/IF since 1870. 

In 1873 was discovered, near the cemetery of Bt Domi- 
tilia, the sumi-subterranean basilica of SB. Xercus and 
Acliilleus, 100 feet by 00 feet. Bhis i.s noW'” covered 
with a roof, and the fallen {X>liimns liave been raisexl 
up. The lower part of a pillai*, wliicli once supported 
a baldaeliirio over the altar, still jjreserve.s the name 

, Acilleits, and ])ciieatli it a bas-julief of the martyr, with 

, his hands bound, receiving his death-blow from the 
'executioner. The base of a similar coliiiim has only 
feet in tlie same attitude, and probably bore the 

■ namo Neueus. In a grave in the apise was found a 

■ large fragment of an inscription, composed lyy Pope 
Damasus, but set up by bis successor Siricius, wdiicli, from 

, the note-book of a Salzburg pilgrim of the Btli century, 
can be completed thus : — 


Fla via Domitilia, sutlered inartyrdimi witli tiudr misires^s 
Peinmilla, of tlio .Vunliau family clnsAy oonm'clod witli 
the Fluvii, and the spiritual daughter of Bt lYtei’, wms 
burled lu a sai-copliagius, with the iuBcripth'm : — 

AVUELi A.K* r.l-:T.i:.OXJLLrv E- ML* D VL< 'ISSLMAE 

This is nov7 in St Pelcrs, but wa,s pi-ohalhy originally 
behind the apse of this lijisllica, Joi* there is a fi’cscf.) of 
her in an arc.osolium, willi a matrem uamed VeiuTanda, 
The original entrance to tlic cemotmy leacls diivcldy into a 
s]>acious con'ulor with m.) LjvuU, ])ut recesses f<n* sarco-, 
pliagi, and denoralions of Bk* classienl .style of the 2nd 
rentury. J'rom this a. wid^e sta-iixa.se kad.s direcliy (lo\vn 
to a chamlM-n', disctjveri*d in IMarcli 1881, of a very 
early date, Wddnu an aiv.o.soliiim i.s a tiiblet set up hj 
“ A'lircdiins x\mpliatus ami his .sen (jordian, to Aurelia 
Pfonifatia, lu.s incomparable wife, a ^voman of true 
cha,Htity, ulm li'N'od 25 years, 2 montbs, 4- d.avs, and 2 
hours.'’ The letters are of tlio 2rid century ; but 
aljove the arcosC)lium wus found a stone with great 
Icttcr.s, 5 or 6 inclics high: ‘AkvicuATi, the tcvrnb of 
Ampliatus.’^ Now Anipliatus is a ser-'.ilo name : how' 
coiuc.s it to be set up witli such di.stinction in tlm .sepulchre 
of the Flavii? I tomans xvi. 8 su])])]ies tlio ansAver : 
‘SSalute Am]»iiatus, most beloved to mo in the Lord."' 
I)e Eossi thinks tlie identiiicadon well groundefl 
{IhiJleUvno, 1881, p. 71:), Ejutaphs of nieirdx'.j-s of the 
f.Tavian bunily havvj been fuiind here, and others stating 
that tiiey arc put up ‘vEx ixnuLoEXTiA flavue uoali- 

TILLAE VErilV-iSlANU IVEFTLS.” Bo tliat Dc Eo.ssl did not 
hesitate to complete an i'n.serl])tloii on a brolcen stuue 
thus: — 

So pule AitVM I 

Milvi / onvM I . 


'• '* Militiie noineu dederaiit sojvimi no gerehant 

Officium imriter sjicetantes juss |A'ryii\. aimi 
Praxeptiy pulsaiite metu servi ke par uti 

’ Mira fides reriim subito posiie he rv.iiOBE%mn 
,, , . Oouversi fugiuiit diicis iaipia castr a pjslinovvntN 
Frojiciunt clypeos falei'as id aq. chventa 

'Oojifessi gandent Christi portar ic tilivmfos 
A'' Credite per Dama-smn possit quid gloria on 

' Ncreus PtOUL xvL 15) and AeMliems, said to have 
; been baptized by Bt Petoiq refused to do the bidding of 
Domitian 'as entering the service of 
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D(j It osHi began his excavations in tlie ecr'iietory of Bt 
Prisalla in 1851, but for tliirty years notliirig but wha.t 
liad l)een de.scribed by Bosh.) caiiie to iigiit. In 18Si) 
lie miearilied a portion near tl-ie Capdia Great, and 
found ga]ierie.s tliat bad not been touciied since they 
were hlicd in during tlie Diocletian persecution. Tim 
loculi were intact and the epitaphs .still in ilielr jdacos, 
so that “they form a kind of miLsciim, in. which Ibe- 
develoirment, the fonnultr, and the symbolic tlgiires of 
Chri.stian opigraplyy, from it.s ijrigin to tlie end of the 
3rd or 4t]i century, can be nutiiied, and con tern [dated, 
not in arti'hcia.] specimens as in the Lateran, but i:n‘ thti 
gennine and living reality of tiieir original condition 
(Jhdleti.^ 1884, p. 68). Many of the names mentioned 
in St Panl’-s Ei-dstlos are found liere : Piiad.se, .Prisea, 
Aquilius, Felix Am])liatu&, Epeuetus, 01ym[dasi, Oncsimiis,' 
Phileiiion, Asyncritus, Lucius, Julia, Cains, I’imobheiis,' ' 
I.''}vhieus, Orescens, Urbanu.s, Eennogenes, Try[.)hmna and ■' 
Tryphofba) on the same stone. Petrus, a very rare 
name in the Oatacomljs, is found here several times, 
both in Greek and Latin. The neighljourlng Omrmivtiur/i , 
(htriarmm was anciently known as Fans A. Fefri/\ 

Fetrm bupthacii^^' ‘’Uibi Ftinis prim seditd This cemeter}^ ^ 
<leriveB its name from Prisdlla, mother of Fudens, who is ' 
said to have given hospitality to Bt Peter the AjH-istle* AYe . 
arc reminded of Bt Paul and of his friends Acprlla and Piisea, ' 
by a monument erected by a freednian of an emperor, both 
of vdiose riame,s have perished, but the freedman .-was, / 
piiAEFO.srrvs xabeuxacveouv^i— chief tentmakcr* In- b 
1888 a corridor was discovered which had at OB€i time ' 
been isolated from the rest of the cemetery. It had no 
irfcid% hut recesses in the wall to receive sarcopihagi, b, 
At the end of the corridor tlie.re was a large' chairiber, 

23 feet by 13 feet, once lined with marble' and 'the ’ 
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Bliil rt*inaio. Tk' only tnani) liprc was a BarcopJiagnSj of ■ 
lorokfii iVunt hears tlie letters wliieh show it 
to iia>re hrea the epifa[!li of one of ilio At'ilian family — 

' ACILIO (H.AaHIOEI ¥ILlO 

In tlio vi(‘iiuiy arc tVagiueiius of the e})itaplis of 
Mania Aeilius (iiif] hri.eiila, c.f l^)iiiii1us Aciiias and 
(j*ita .Vcifia iu (hvck, JUirAiier Clreek iiiscriptitai “Aeilius 
'■ ' Jlrilinu'^ uiayesl thoii live in dod.'’ Afier careiui 

e:eaJai?uitiojj of tlic nine Aeilii, 'who wore consuls, 
l>e Piossi fouciudes that this was the vesting-pkee of 
that Aeiliu.s Olaln'ioj coiisul with Trajan, -vj). 9i, 

; _ who in the yi‘5\r of hk cousuktc was conijadlcd by 

DoniKian lu iight with boasts in tJic arena, and tlien 
t^aiiirlu'd, and ]uU to death in 05. The ([uestioii of 
Ins (A')istianiiy stanns settled by the discovery of the 
BOpulihre oC tli(3se Christian AeiiiL From tins crypt a 
' ■ ^ stalrea-nlcd up U> the hadlioa in udindi Toj^e Sylvester was 

, ' buried, and the whole plan of whi<‘li was laid hare by 

IV ll'jssl Tile tomb of Ht Sylvester could be klentiiiccl, 
and that of iVpc Siriciiis ‘Vit his feuty’ as the pilgrim 
noted {^hdleit,, 1890, pp. 106-119), 

dll 4 before De Ibissik death, Algr. 5Vilpert discovered 
in tim Oapdia Unva a painting of tlio Fractio 
■ , ^ or Euciiaristle Feast, wiiicli he cleansed from 

' ' the diiHl -with wliicli it had been covered. The picture 
of Flessed Virgin and Child, which De Itossi 
asu^dhed to tlio 2n<l, if not to the 1st ccniury, 
has rei'eived an uue:vpe(‘te(] proof of its antiquity. In 
, ^ 1890 iho Hour of the gallery in wdnclj it stands was 

cAVMvahd, and iundhei* iloor was found tu be 6 feet 
. ; ^ Ijidow Its su])])used le\oi. The foculi in this lo\ver 

portion were intact, with iiiscri])tkuks of the 2nd 
eeninry stiil in iheir planes, proving that the niche In 
/ ' ’ whicti that plcltire, w’.is paintctl nmst .have been con- 

‘ id‘k*fah]y oldtT than the lowering of the lioor. A ilight 
- , yf iron ste])K emaldcs l|ji‘ visitor now to examine this 

, '■ venrnA hie specim(m of early Clxiisdiau art. 

“ 'j . Bitirp tla death w|' Do Itosd. ujif" uf his japdls, M. Slevtujsoii, 

‘ " 8bc‘f» doid dkfi n'< iT'd ia lH9t> a . small sublerrau can basilica ill iho 

^ '■ iAtnumhGfHt [*ok'V and Mamollinus on the Via Labkiina, with 

pbu.s a 'chnaatimsH on tlic pla^rcr siinihii’ tu thuso iu the 
ltipdery|}[, in Bi tJailivtu*. Xenr the welbkumvn rtublorrauean 
, ?iha]fG] Oi the I'VouArd/o? lAiriinuun Wis diseoYored by Mgr. 

■ ^ ^ - tirusmruha, iu 1877, nnoihct cluqkd, in wliicli Signor Anneliiui 

Ceimd tiTcYs of St Sbiierentima, ia-scer-skter oi St Agues, If ear 
this a rdioh^ r^'i/iou of gallcvits bos boon brought to light, vdtli 
'b . intact, Ulass has been placed bttbro iiieni, sci that ibeir 

’ , ' , coiiicnts can lx* examined on the spot. 

- , AiT'rimEii'/Es.— 'Di'j E.n-'Si, lUun't Aofkrruncn^ Tom iii. ; Dah 

■ 1S7^. *- ■ FuM^AiiiiA::- -FHOimA 

A l^bbdOOO. .Kt;inc.“— L\NeiA\'i. Pdffnifind ChrkHan Aotiiv, Mac- 

’ / “ ntilhit! imi boodou.— -M viUTceui, daUiconih^i 

, DaSfl’tstt Cu. 5 ILoino, jAiis. —Mgr, Wmpcnr. Amcn<t Fanh, 

' A liotflc. Kosd’s foui’ili \uhiinc coutdim a full account of the 

'A ‘ ' ‘CVmePny of SAJ>4 0 Tiliilhi. The works of Danejaru and Maniechi 
- ^A" - should bo stndkd hy those imable to consult De Eussi’s great 

l' j‘ A Cil,taiTiarC3.2r ^ provlnee iu the we?3t of the Argen- 

A ‘'a b. ,, ’Thiaini'Hi, on the W. by Chile, on tlie E, hy Baritiago del 


harbour directly connected by railway -whli^^the eeuiiavi 
of Ridpbur prciducikm. Architecturally it is the most 
modern and regularly built Biciliaii tonn, since it has 
several times been 2 'cbiiili in consequence of eriiiliquakes. 
In 1885 the univcniity was raise J from second to tir.sD 
class status, uiid faculiies of ]')hil()sopliy ami letters, and 
natural science and inatheinalics wci’o added to ihuse of 
juris] nuidencc and lucdichio and surgery, wliicli it already 
pxisaessech T'he (7u;nsor:A An fcersftarfo, founded by the 
local ainl proviindal authorities for the improvement 
of the iimvarsity, estublislicd, uitli the aid of private 
nniniiiceuco, a geogra[)hical museum, and has obtained 
lor the university the so-called “lloeks of the Clyelojxs^’ 
fur gculogi<‘a] studios, and has also bogiin an arclneo- 
logical museum. These elforts have been so success- 
ful that in 1899 the luiivorsity counted 42 official and 
40 free professors (liber i docent i), while there were 
968 students, as conqiared with 585 iu 1890. In 
1898, 6-iOG vessels of 2,406,787 ions entered and 
cleared, loading and luiloadiiig 433,150 tons of goods. 
Little change in the volume of the trade has taken jdacc 
of recent years. Tiie vicinity of Etna, and the beauty of 
the city and its siUTOiiudings, attract large numbers of 
toreign visitors every year. Catania is also within easy 
reacli of Syracuse and its Creek roiuains, and also of the 
extremely interesting archaeological site of Taormina. 
Po^mlation, of town (1881) 100,417, (1901) 149,694; of 
j^rovinco (1881) 563,457, (1901) 711,923. (o. Mo) 

a town and episcopal see of Calabria, 
.Italy, catdtal of the provinct* oi Caianzaro, 5 miles from 
the Ionian Boa, and 110 miles by rail N.E. from lleggice 
Uiiiversily classes arc held iu law, medicine, and phar- 
macy. There is a coasting trade in vvinc, olive oil, and 
cereals, llie port being cleared by 105 vessels of 58,530 
tons in 1897, Population (1881), 24,094; (1901), 31,887. 





community (tdie title Irvingites is repudiated) has not 
diauge-d recentl}’- hi general constitiniou or doctrine. 
The coiiimunity does not publish statistics. Its growth 
dining late ^^ears is said to have been more marked 
ill Germany and elsewhere than in Great Brit.iiii. 
The sketch of the constitution given in the iiintli 
etiition of the Emcychpvodia Briiamdm^ prescribing the 
12 ‘MuQiihels,’’ 12 “ evangelists,’^ 12 pastors, ’Amd the 
2 1 priests for each church, is an ideal outline which has 
never been fuliilied. There has never been a ** ceiiirai 
episcopacy” of 48. The ^‘Apostles” alone have always 
hold the supreme authority, though for some years there 
have been coadjutors ” aiipointod to assist the one 
surviving ‘CA-postle,” and to exercise the functiouB of the 
‘‘ Apostolate.” The last “Apostle” died on 3rd February 
1001. hfo readjustment of the constitution had been 
made up to the autumn of that year. 

O^-tskilijf a village of Mew York, IT.S.A., capital 
of Greene county, situated in 42“ 13' N. lat. and 73“ 52' 
W. long., on the western bank of Hudson river, in the 
eastern part of the state. It is eiitei''ed by the 5¥est 
Bhore railway. The site is liiHy and the street plan 
irregular. Several steamboat lines connect Catskill with 
New York, Albany, and other river points. Population 
(1880), 4320; (1890), 4920; (1900), 5484 (657 foreigh-; 
bong and 304 negroes). , .4. ' 

the chief town of the government .(listrkt' 
of the same name in Dalmatia, Austria., In 1890 thf; 
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principal Austrian poini d'appni in the m^^nrre(*lioi 3 f^ 
which broke pnit in 18r»p and 1881-82, in the bfirreii 
juoiiniainuurf district of the Krivobcio, -wlntdi lies helwiaai 
the ]>oiu‘he di Cattaro, llerzogovinaj jnul Montenop,To. 
The system oC fortitlcations compnsijig Oali.aro and tlic 
small town of Castolimova at tlm niouti] of the gnif, now 
extends to thelieiglits of the Krivoscie, wliicli are crowned 
■with small forts. 

©a.tteg’a^t^ See A'oaTH Sea and IIaivlio Sea. 

Oai‘Sti©» See AoRicruLTuuE. 

©ayesip a department of the repnldic of Colombia, 
boimded on tlic N.AC. by Panajna, on the N. by the 
Caribbean Sea, on the E, by the dopartnionts of Eoliyai*, 
Anti.) piia, Tuliina, and Cun din am area, Yene/Aiela, and 
Era.sii ; on'' the S. by Bra/dl and Ecuador ; and on the W. 
]>y the Paciiie 0(‘ean. Area, 257,-103 square miles, in- 
eliiding a luimlier of islands along the PaciUc and Atlantic 
coasts, covering an area of some 77 scpiaro .miles, Tim 
capital, Pojiayaii, ha,s 10,000 inhal.)itauts. Other principal 
towns arc Cali (10,000), Buenaventura, ICisto, Cartage, 
Buga, Barbacoas. 

a name indiscriminately applied to 
{a) the great chain of mountains whicli runs N.W. to S..lil. j 
from the Bhujk Sea to the Caspian, and which ought alone 
•to retain this name (Caucasus, Caucasus Bange, Great 
Caucasus) ; (5) the wliole scries of mountains, highlands, 
and plateaux wliich is found in the Ponto - Caspian 
isthmus--™i]io name of Little (Janami.H, or Anli~fJ(n(casn,% 
being hjosely applied to both tlic escarpment (.)f Trans- 
caucasia -winCi faces the Caucasus llange and to tlie 
highlands of '^rranscaneasia altogether ; and (c) tlio 
subdivision of the llussian Empire known as K(i\Lpj:d'u/ 
Krai (Caucasus llegion), or Caurada, or Gencral-Guvenwr- 
ddj\ and formerly JdaUenanet/, of the Cancams. In the 
last-named application it is that section of the ]lus:sia.n 
dominions in Asia which occupies the isthmus between 
the Black 8ea and tlic Caspian, as well as portions of 
tlie ijJatcaux of Asia> "Minor and Armenia. Its northeiui 
boundary is tlie KTima-Manych dcjU'ession, which is a 
succession of narrow, half-desiccated, and only temporarily 
’filled lakes and rlver-ljeds connecting the ]\i'aiiy(di, a 
tributary of the Don, \vith tlie Kuina, a tributary of the 
Ca.spnan. It is snp]}osed to be a relic of the former post- 
LToceae connexion between the Black Beaand the Ca,s])iau, 
and is accepted ]>y most geograpliers as a natural fj'ontier 
betW' een Europe and Asia, while others take for tlie boundary 
the sinuous line of tlie main watorqjarting of the Caucasus 
Eange, The southern frontier of Caucasia is a line wdiich 
'has been shifted several times during the last century, 
and now, vseparating Caucasia from Asia Minor and Persia, 


[ Caspian. They consist of liorizontal Terti?irj strata, roui 
I only in tlieir centre poilion do tliey ivaidi alliliides of from 
2000 to 250() ft., as in tlie “Btavrojioi phileaiiA which 
sp3*C)i,d.s nortlnvaids, separating the tributaries of the Kiibail 
from thobo of the Tomk and the "Kuma. Thick forests 
clothe thi^in. towacils the foot-hilJs of the Caucasus, while 
in the "Wd they merge into the jnalries of iSourh Kussia, 
or end in marshy gv(.>uiuls clothed with rushes in tho wide 
delta of the i\ub:in ; in tlie IST. and. E. they become stony 
and sandy dry ste}>]a^s as one approaches the Manych aiid 
the GOiisU of tho Ihspiau. : 

Tho eliiiiato is (VHitinental, vciy hut in tlie snvnmcr 

and oold in rho \N'iiirri-. M,]jd viry dry, tho yoiirly lainthll boing 
only ji'oiii 3(J to 10 inolios. The ncerago tcni]irralui’(\s at Stavropol 
(alt. 1910 lfc.)pire ; year -.17'' Kahr., rlaiinary July 7(.V‘. yearly 
rainlail 29 ‘S iriehes. But die .sfjii of these jirairies is very tertihv 
and they luivo now a liussian pujuilaiion of nearly 2,*S0u,()00, 
composed ol' (.’ossacks and ])casimt immigrants, eljieily Settled on. 
tlj.e main rivers and gron].)ed in wealthy, po])uloiis villngcs. They 
carry on agdcxilturc— whcat-gL’Owiug oh a large scale, with the aid.' 
of modern machinery, Kurtli Caucasia, becoiniiig an important 
grain-ox)y>rtiiig country, — and also cattle and borso breuiling ; vino 
culture^ is widtdy spread on the low levels, and a variety cd' 
domestic ti'adcs is ivipidly sprea-ding in the villages. T].ie higher 
1 jiortions ol these jdains, deeply ravinul by the upper tribiitailcK 
of the above-niojjti(.»i3od rivej’s, are iiiJiabitcd by 'a variety uf 
Caucasian Iiraneiies : tlie Kahardians and the Cherkess in tlnfAV., 
the Ossets in the middle, and a variety of branches from Daghestan 
dcsc.riljcd under tlie general name of Chetdiens, while nonnidio 
ISTogai Tatars and some Turkomans occujiy the steppes. 

II. I'lie Catifxmir Kar<jc^ rumiing N.W. to B,E. freiii . 
the Strait of iCerch to tlio Ca.sptiiin Sea, on a length of 
040 miles (700 inilt3.s in a straight line), varying in width 
from 30 to 130 iiulo.'^, and covering a tsiirface of ] 2,000 
.^q. miles, ajjpears to Ixo of a more and mu3‘6 complicated 
structure in pr(q)f:!rtlon as more accurate v^urvey ,5 arc 
made. A new survey on the scale of 1J; indies to the rnilo 
was in JDOi being made with great* aeciira,ey (^^^]^ocIally iu 
Oleiitral Caucasus) in lieu of the ])revious 3]- miles to the 
iiicJi scale. 

A. tn its 'iceHtern portion, from tln^ Sea of Azov to tho Elbniz* 
■which runs ]'t£irallol to, and at; a .sliort tlisiance from, the 
coast of the Black Sea, it appears rather as a sucecssion of ptindlel 
ridgos, disjaased m echelon, sending out un their southern ^]r,peH 
numerous spurs of great .stcopnes.s, ’^vliidi rojudi the very eoast of 
the Black Sea. On its northern slope the main range is aeeom-' 

I ])ani6(l by another ridge of numntains, tho iiokovoi Khrchei. er 
“side range, ’* tvliieh is composed of uplifted stiMtined rocks 
gently sloping north wn.rds ami having their escarpments turned 
! towarfis the main mngo, Tlie rivers wiiich rise cm tin. dojms of- 
■ the latter How lirst in longikidina] valleys and then pierce 
I thickly forest -edad side ra.nge in a series of most, pietiiresqnh 
' gorge.s ami vudleys. The amount of rain received by thi.s leg'imij ' 

, which la oxdy 20 inches at the Sea of A:<ov, reacdies 40 inches' along 
the Oaneasus Ilangc as far as ilm 46th di-gree of E. long,, and 
from 60 to SO inc.he.s in tho Black Sea coast regiuii (80 inelies at 
I Sochi). Consequently the .south-western slopes of" tho Cam*a>;na' 

I nrp f’nvpi'pd "ivU'E n liivnirMnDf ‘anU-l'rm'ii.i'jd fntV 
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%udhO oil), iulialiiiod l)y variniis braiioluiF of flic CJonri^ian mmi, 
Oii tbe liortlieni Silnpe tlio .side rauge (Bokovoi j\bi‘e}.M.d) nuis 
j.amM io tlio iiiain o)ie, olten exeayding it m altitud«'\ but it m 
cut. throngli by iiiaiiy rivors, v.diieb, rw iu tlic \V. CaiU'atnis, aB'u 
ilcov iur some distauco iu iongituiiinal vallevs bet\v*>ei] iho Bvo 
j'iiigfiS, and tiu'U piorcti il, to iind nii isaoe 1u Bio noBlo'rii piaiiirf. 
Man}' a]nn’!5 also shout tdf tho main ningo, and it is n.mnily on. 
theso spurs thiit tho highest pt-aks — smno ()!’ them r>r Tohamic 
orifiiu, Idiuuz and Kazhok— siand, oco\*ved with smnv. and 
so.uding down mighty gluciors. Tho highrst ]K-ak.s of the Cnnoasiis 
aro met with in thi.s division; tlmre being no ibwor uhan 20 
ne<vk.=; higher than ]\}nnt Blanc. Tho ohiet irro in dose sne- 
o.'ssion : BH'ruz, or Iviinglii-lau (18. 170 11:.), IThba. db,.'hir>), 
Tikhtonglien, Bi.stola, Tctuiild (iroOJd), iBl\sh (.Ingjuii, ©ivat 
8hkha.ra' (17.0 1.0) a.ud Liltio. Kushtan-bui (ltb8Tl). Janglu-kiu 
(Ifkaill). Dykli-tau (17,05 1), ib.sis-nita, Atlai-kimkli (15.2 11), 
Tepli (11,510), ilimarai-kliokli (‘15,u7;l). and Ivazlxdc (Bi.aKji. 
'.iSionO of the |ia.s.s(>s in this ] ton ion (.il‘ llie (Jaueasus is below 
12,000 ft., and only to the E. of .Kazbek rln- Mami.^son bass, from 
Ka'tais to Vladikavkaz, known ns ihc ‘‘.Military (Is.setian ]:h.>ad,” 
lies at an altitude of OOiXl l‘t. iMiglity snow-el.ad iTlges— Srajjeiian. 
.begelmnij EaMthimdvy — .shoot also to ihe VV. and VVIS/W. nii the 
suindiorn sloiie of tlni main chain, ibrniing clevn.tcd luiigi tiidinni 
valleys, 

As^i nilc, tijo siiu'wdiiic lic.s al liciglits of from 11,000 to 12.000 
ft, and altlioiigh it remains a fact thn-t tlm Cauoa.sn.s, taking into 
account itfs diinensiojrs and idtitude, liim lower glacier.s in proportion 
fcli.au tho Alj)y, the oxenrsion.q of AVo.stcrn Turoiioaa and Kussian 
..ilpfiiisls. and cs])coia.11y tho nowesi detaih-d survey, liavo di.solo.naj 
iu tnis part of tlie Caancisas, between tho main range nndi ilio 
secoiidary one.s, wide aroa.s C( 0 'ered witli jx.'rjKdiial snow and 
feeding niiglitv gladru’s. imt second iu size to tho.St'- of tho Alps, 
it is e.stinmtefi tied llnrre aro in this region no iewrr Ilian lv8:3 iir.st> 
cLus.s and 070 srcoiHbc];i,ss glaeii.'rs, — (lie nnmlier of the .latter in 
the whole chain proh.ably iH-ing between. t’OO and 1000, llowover, 
die t'!inca.sian g]a<-ier.s do nnt creigt so IvUV a,'-' lho'^<‘ uf [lie, Alp.’Z 
The best known of iliem are: Bizinghi (Slfkhara ami 1 )y]:h-lmi), 
11 niik'S long, reacdjing at its lowiU' end llio altitude uf (tnOp it.; 
!)ykli-sii, in tho same locality. 7 m. long (Ou-iO it.); .K.aragom, 
o.\m. long, tiowing from the Adai-khokii and readiing the 5702 ll. 
level (lowest in Caucasia) ? Tsanner, errejting iVeeri the Tetnnld. 
r un long (OSOr* fr.) ; .I)ev>.lorak, from the .Kazhi'k, *2t m. lung 
i ’* Tool ft,). TTumen'm.s traees of glsudatiun on a very .largo scale 
n/iwcfiniTuHii all tlu.^ ^ 

.Farther enshva.rds lim nndn ra.nge heeonuM nnicl^ lower, and 
t.ho. highr-st yteaks are grouped in the side range. TTiey acre ; 
Tsmiakbm-khokh (];'>.5G7k Zilga - khokhs iltlnMo h.k 'Zlkari 
(12,500). Ohoukhl (l‘2,]07j, aLu! lh)ihaIo (10,807) in ihc main 
range. The rivers of the no^rtheru sloj,x' — the z\v(lon and the 
Terek — after s.liovt eour.ses in longitmlinal valhws, ]der(M' 1h,c 
range in most wild g<!rges. Tim whole ».*ha,in narrows, however, 
in iiui uieridiau of \dadika vkaz, and it is crossed lliero b.y the 
weli-kuowu Cross Ibrns ( Kre.slovaya ; also named Cud ur and Kohi 
IV., s), along wliicli goes tin' niililary road i(/ Ocorgia, following 
tho famous Daiial gorgf.a winch is pifuced by tlie Torok acro.".s tho 


no sirmniit fiscs above 0000 ft.; ibm Altynpgnoh Ikass hi at an 
altitude nf oiily 405-1 ft. ; tIk; crest is devoid of ])Ci'peiual sisow. 
finally, the great ridge! is lost in iiilly as it aj^proneiics the 
Ibrnpian, to bi- eontinued., ]iuwc\'cr, rnaler the sea. a.s a subjiiariine 
swelling, ,tjn] to rcupjxa.!' in the Transea.s]!ian tcj'riiory irutlcr Hie 
of Kojeclefiagh, 

The iiivh v;dl(‘ys of the Oanra.sns arc popnlrdcd by ri]rrkc.<'S 
(..Adyglit.'j iu the W.. tSvamdlaiis, Os.-^Hs, P.sliaoc.s, eu.ul Kltcizui'S 
in tlm middle, and a variety of ,)[ Y^lli^dt nhe .Lcggliians aUil 

the Ciif-rkoss. are Ihe nmst luiincroiis, iu i )ag]icsla'ji. .Kve/v avnih 
ahloypaa<d) in llic monnbdn vallry.s is m-od \‘ov cnllniv, the stdl 
j\iiving uiten io be earrif'd cm th«‘ shoiihlcm to ij givnt bidyldn 
and ihc \ilkiges pod.so ai'** built Inim*' ahov (- house iij cm iho sir fp 
mountain shgurn I nivu't unatoly. ilm Clirakess lundng Im on driven 
oiir <!( the eouidTv. (heir lUu’ides in VVesiern CancafUis nmminnn-' 
c.ie,fiipied, vbil" the vtiricms Bern gjan of ilu' middle ( 'fiinan-u.'-n 

prcs.sed by want uf laml awailaide for enllnre, hiive had mra k, 'to 
f-adlbi- from tho foinlal ^crviaule under whieh they runaimal till 
1SG3. *■ . ■■■ V:'b.-^c y; 


lil. T,be B’road Vallini vviueii 1111ns ■ lyyvv. 'to' yvK,- ^ 
b-etween llio (Treat Cancasim and the esearj-iriejilK rd' 
'ilio AiitbCiiimasim is tlie moat Ibidih' and tljo .m.oot 
]ioj>uu!;ted ]u->riion o.f CMimamm. . 1.1 liiamdiy cor re.^' pom hi 
with tiio provinces 01 .Kutai.s, Tillis, FJi.-n.bellrf.io], ;oul 
jkikn, and Ju'm a population of oy(?l‘ fbOOOpjOO. (T is 

vvrvteni:l hi iiio 'WT by tfie luom alliimut of tbu Idack 
IS erg Mild .its tr.iha.dMj‘ie.s and in |]ju S, by Hie liiirm 
M.irhient of iiio CM.spiaii (wirh its two Ijudmtarifj.y Ycrn,, 
Aldzan), and llio lovvo.r AiriYc-.s. TJie Huram or Vfe.du s . 
ALoi'intalus, dbOO to bOOO reet lugli, se].!a.vate Hie ivo'> 
flrinruige areas. Xlhs ]’>voad Yalltyy wa.s ]>eo]dcd iu a. 
roiiiolo ant j(.ju.!l.v with, idnek cojeni.v.bs, wum later tlio wat 
of jiowai'ful fleorgiaii ]Hjigdo.!ns, a,nd Inns been foi’ eeid iiricns 
iho .sr'iYungJiold of Cbucaaia again.-d' invMdons IVorin tin* cant 
and suija.h. .It is thickly | ovnphd, vliieHy wiH! (Tcorgiepi 
sitMjis (O’iU'ians, Irneretiamy VH.ngridiaris., Svaiu-.s) in da* 
vaihey of ilie ICnm, and Ceoigbi ns mi^oed with AjiruTfiams 
ifi Hm valluy of life K’ui’M, wdiilo tho .'-.loiujie.s 
along tiic ](!Wr‘i‘ course ol Hicj latter rivc-r art' oef'Uj’ibd IfV 
Various Turbo -Tatars. In (jm agrieidtural regioii (he 
land, is so* well ciillivatml tbaJ- it ail.}.),] us a fabiibuisiy 
Id'g'lj. sclli.nu; value., iucjefised now Iw tlic irnuigrumse a.nd 
f‘ojf|»e.r u'iiiie.s of tho Eion and the exlre.me]y rie.]] nap’luha 
wells of iJaku. Tlio dhakiago area of tho iliou (rnrAihco 
oi' Kiilais), a.s well as Hie >Siikjiuu.iA:a.!e coast i-egion arid Hv 
l.sasin of the lower Chovukii (Batmu district), io cOTenwl 
wiHi sjuir.s of tlio CViuCiisus, llio Vleskes BIoiLnluiinV nad 
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Teriiarj'j ami Hlacfal ami is (lou]ily ravbiud hy. 

riv(H*s. Moi-iiitiiin vah^^as, 'whidi liavo th^ar ba^stvs f^n tlio 

■ !: 2 .iu*fa('e uf llie jiialcaUj aad. readi altiindi^* tTnai 8000 
. t*;} jiOijs) a.ufi occaKloiially uiona iiiteissoct it in various 

diroorirttis ; wlijio bny;e lO’avliitic massBS;, siicii as tbi‘ 
Alaglio/ (10,l-ol) the A.rarat I'i.), rise 

•■ ai>ovo Its uiKlnlaiing ami raMOiod surfaco. Tho climate 
Is severe on tlie]»lateaii and v^ry liot in. the doojKa vidleys, 
Tims, {a-en at Eri\'ati (40 ' 1 -T N.)? J'O. aii idliiude oi a 2 30 tt., 

; tm average’s are as low as tlieso : year riE" Tahr., Tmnary 
I fro July 70'’; and a.t liiglier altitudes tlie winters are 
still more severe. The, yearly amount fd' rain is only from 

0 to 34 Indies. The ixijiiilation consists of Artnenians, 

' Tatars, Turks, Kurds, Tiu’konians, ajnl Itussiaiis, ‘vvlio do 

. not nmmhcr, Imwi^vev, more, than 15,000. Cattle-breeding 
ami soniG agrieiiiture are, t,’,arried. on on the [daieaii, while 
' ijortofi, rice, and all sorts of fruit are giwii in the deeper 
\nileys. to the Lenkoran district, whielt lies on the 

■ s1opt“^ ,of the Azerhaijan ] bateau, its clhnate ivS extreirndy 
■O'Warn'r a'nd moist. The temperature cif tlio coldest month 

Is 37! at Lenkoran, arid the yearly amount of rain exceeds 
;:|h|0dhdies..4 h-f 

’ Tile' pop}diU( 0 ii- of Caucasia has been rajiiitlly increasing, and it 
reachfd, in 1807, O,‘848.UO0 (4,891,051 rueii and 4,357,641 nTUHCu), 
^ j of wlioni 996,218 lived in towns. Ofthis popukiioii 

1 itpis au(m. three Nortli Caiicasiau provinces 

.. and 5,461,911 in Transcaiicaftia. (ineluding Daghcsnui), The poiai” 

Liioa hchmgs to a gueai variety of stems, lint 't lias bi en |•l'OVell hj 
, niodorn eilmologioal reseamti, (u.]>ccia]ly Iw Caron Ushir, Seliiefner, 

- and Z'lgurskv, that, the fonuer opinion as hj the cvisIcrH’c of 150 
• hr 500 uiUcreut naliona lilies was exaggerated. Jilauy of the 
inigici'e-s that are s]*okea in dilfcretit p.irts of the Caueawiia have 
. piovcd. 1,0 lie hirt, lueal diahx'ts of <a few di.siiiiet lupgnages. 

. Aeeordnig tn the chissi flea 1 Ion cstahlisln'd ]ty Baron IJslar and 
' Zagui'sky, the diliere.nt na,1 ionaliticH of Caacasia imiv he classed 
u^' thoy ate gireu in the lahle on tins ]iagc. 

"Mor'l orthe Itnsidam ami tho Georgi.uis, v ith i]HM*xcf'piion oftlm 
Musi- 1 a IjiOtt's, Ikdong to the Cu'tL Oji.ieultjx ( hmreli i hu7Ci, iTCi 
.ntjgtjrding to cstiinates ihr 3 886-1*7); lait coindderaJile iiintiher.s t)f 
■ , ike furtucr am KoncoulhniiiHts of tliji’ereiti deiitiiiiijiallons (121, o24, 
hm pimlohly mneli more), Tim Armeuiaus. \^ith the cxi option of 
i] s’uali nnmlH’r of Cad hoik's pM,O0S), are (h'iigoriaiis (97‘J,566). 
l’li“ U3i<nni iineer>, as aho the Tmks and the Tatais, arc tjcaih ail 
F^umale IdnHnlmans (2,6:11.384). and Hjc Peisians tihiitc Alukul- 
main'MAS.i, Ml), wldlc rhe Mongols are Buddhists (20,311), and 
ike Knvds arc Yezkls (.14,970), 

The inovonmnt of poprdation in 1897 was, 350,457 births (3-9 
per f, and 226,205 deaths y2*5 ]icr cent.), showing thus an 
’ i. increase of 1 '1 ]jer cent. f]2hlG'2). 

Agriculture is the main oce.upation of the Bcitlcd iuhahitants, 

, and. Cni4:ilt;..l>!‘{‘f,Mijug arnortg the noinadis. Tho total crops for 1897 
; wero ; 0 , 822 , 6^0 tjuarffis of wlicaL and other ecrc als in Northern 
V Ctuicamii, asid 11,910,000 quarters in Traaiscanciisia, it being 

fst.min.ai'Cf 1 that Jti ,ot *'Ci‘cin’e f ’'anfM'.-hi Ii'J'J 'isii 


Akhalisykh, &c.), of leather (samUery, dcvgorated giwUos, k.r 
and ids«) riic making of various sorts of oil, and so on. 


'Xorth Tran.'-- 

Cci ucufc'ia. ttincasi!!, 


A, AYiuTK .1’LV(’E 
A I}i( h)-E 1 1 TO] i<k mb 

oShivoniana : Idnssians . 

ikdes 

Germans 

Romans (French, ^Moldavian 
Greelvs 

Iranians : Pej'siaiis 

Tates. Talyshins 
Ossets . . 
Kurds 

Armenians . 

Hindus (Tsigancs) 

11. StmiUa-i. 


,795,122 

10,508 

25,207 


2,381 
90 000 
si', 525 


9,350 
1,224 
55, 507 
10M87 
375,103 
70,445 
100,043 
239,131 


Jews ^ , . . ■ 

7,812 


. Aisors (Chaldeans) . 



in. CaifcadaiLs. 

1. Kartveliaiis or Ihercs : 

(a) Georgians : 

Georgians proper , 

4,-173 

381,208. 

Tushins. Pshaves, .Khev- 

znrs, and Mtiulians 


23,603 

Irneretians . . . 


423,201 

Gurians , . . 


76.095 

Ajars, Engliilois . . 


68,343 

(5) M.ingreliaiis ... . . 


213,030- 

(e) ■ .LmeS' ■ . ■ . . ' 


1.781 

(d) Svanetians . . . 


1-1,035 

I 2. ‘Western .'Monniaincers : Ahhazes 


60,445- 

i Kabardians.' A'C. 

183,516 

3,971 

i 3. Eastern AIonntaiiK'crs ; 

j Checlicns . , ' , . . . ■ 

“282,504 I 


i .Lerwluaai branches : 

1 A^‘a^.s and Andia'ms gron[> 


194.918 

1 Bargm group) . 


123.75(5 

Kvurin ,, , 


173,328 

1 TJiideteriiiined kinship with the 

alnove groupts 


96,731 

ITdhieS' . . 

... 

7,.o01i 

IL Moxgoliax RACUi:. 



1 1. Tv.tI'IAi Strw: 

AKerbaijan Tat firs .... 


L 139, 059 

' ;■ Turks .'..v;,'': v,)'. ' .■■ ■ : ■,)■■ v; : ; ; 

.... 

70.220 

Turkomans ..... 


8:8()3 

Kaj-apapiiklis (Black 'Bonnets) 


24; 13-1 

1 Kogais , . , , ' . 

45,000; 

2,550 

i Trukluriens (Tkirkomans M . 

AT 

19,000 

















occnpatioii to 91,289 persons and yielding 
diK'tfon valued at .t'0j682,800. 

The schools in Caucasia were in 1897 : fourteen 


yearly ])ro- j 


r ; The sciU)ols_ m Caucasia were in 1897 : iourteen gynnuisia and 

progymn.isia for boys (Gibb ]aipih) and CYciiiy for girls ;7247}, 
10 kea/nchnlcii^ (317^), live schools for Lcachors \389g four town 
(732), live nionntaineM's (G38). tlire<' inarino (ISLJ, j'oiirict'n pro- 
fessionai schools (987), ajul 190 private schools (727:1 pupils). 
For primary ediuaiUou there wciv 1380 scliools (8S,1S2 ]'U]»ils), all 
;■ , j: 7: ■' * , under the Ministry of Public Education. There were, hesidt s, niiie- 
7' " tecui secondary and 1308 primary .S(diOid.s kept by Cossacks and 
umler other <lcpartinculs, and baying an aggrogaic of -12,071 buys 
and 13,520 girls. In tlie .]\lussuinian ami Jewish schools tlicre 
* ' were 2235 and 1360 pupils rosjiectively. 

(kiucasia, has two main lines of railways, both rnmiiiig "BAY, 
-•r'-'- -to B.E., in the N. and in the S. of the Oa,ncasus raaige. Tiio 

former, starting at Kostov on the Don, runs to Vlidikavkaj: (-102 
miles), and tlicnce to Petrovsk on the Cas])ian Bca (180 miles), 
wlumce it lias been continued along the sea-coast, md Derbeiit, 
to Baku (234 miles). One brarii;h connects tlie Tikhoryetskaya 
station of this line with ISTovorussiysk on tlie l»la,ek iSea (168 
... , miles), and is continued north-eastwards to Tsaritsyn on the Volga 
(V'.' , (333 miles); two others connect the watering-towns Kislorodsk 

.;C "' and Pyatigorsk with the main line. A third branch to Kizljar 

, is being built. The Transcaucasiau line, connected with the first- 

, ' named at its far eastern end only, Ac., at Baku, ]) 0 gins at Batuni 

: ' aiidPoti on the Black Sea and runs, through the Suram tunnel, to 

Tiiiisaud past Elisabeth pol to Baku (400 miles from Batum). It 
. ■ ' ' has small branches to Kutais, to Tkvibnli coahmiiios, to Cliiaturi 

( ' and Barkweti, to Stavropol, 'with, the main line at ICavkazskaya, 

station (96 miles), and to Boraliom, while a line of great strategic 
importance ha.s been built Ironi Tillis to Kars (185 miles). 

C: y. The Transcaucasian lino and Tiflis can thus only be reached by 

rail on a very circuitous lino v?m Baku. The usual w\ay of oonl- 
•inunication is by post-horses from Vladikavkaz to Ikilis, via the 
■= - v', . Barial gorge. A road has been made from ^'iadikavkaz to Kuiais 
- '-V" . : ' . via the IMamisson Pass. The other passes across the Caucasus (sec 

aliovc) a, re more bridle-paths. 

The chief ports of Caucasia arc Batuni, P’oti, Kovorossiysk and 
Sukhum on the Black Sea, Baku and Petiujvsk on tlie Caspian. 

' ' The ex 2 )orts from the Black Sea ports reach alioiit 60,000,000 

roubles (£6,000,000), and consist chieily of najihtha, manganese 
-I'-' ore, linseed, raw silk and woed, liquorice mot, corn, salt, and 

- , thnbcr, The chief imports, about £1,000,000 -worth, am tin and 

cheap timber (for naphtha boxes), iron, steel, tin, lead, chemicals, 

■ glass, eliiiia, and machinery, Tlie maririme trade with Persia 
. - * averages yearly £850,000 wortli for the exports (naphtha, cottons, 

g'/ y iiK-tals) and £760,000 for the imports (rice, carpets, drieil fruit), 

; ’ to wdiicli items those of the inland trade with Persia (about 

£■100,000 of inqiovts and £100,000 of ex]u>rts) have to he added. 
I' ■' The internal trade of Cancasia with Eussia is very coiisidorable 

. , both by land and by sea. The ports of Oa.ucasia were visited in 

■ ”1892 by 1105 foreign ships and 4073 engaged in cabotage, 

> • For the administrative subdivisions of Caucasia, see Eussia. 

‘ AuTiioniTiKS. — The literature of the Caucasus is immense. The 

* y I- best gcmn-al dosori])tion in a IVcst European language is, according 

I ' y-: to StcbniiJvj and Masalsky, that of Elishe Eeclits in GcofjraiMe 

' ' UniverMe (English version by KsiX’SV,), to wdikdi Gen. BriiSNiTsKY 

^ -'V has -made most careful annotations in the Oaiicasiau ZiqnnhL 

K , Tiicre may also be menlioiied noiv, by way of supplonieiiiing the 

^ jht of wmrks <|UQtefI in the ninth edition : FiiEsuFiELn nnd others. 

^ / The Eaiulomtioii of the Caucasus, 2 vnls. London and Kew' York, 

■ 1896.— V. Sella and D. Vallino. 2v el Ocmcaso Centra ie, Turin, 

' 1890. Abich. Geologisclie Forschungen^ — G. E.vdde. Vicr 

y '''' y^' VoHrdge, 1874. — E. Chakthe. Ecchendies Anthropdogiepies dmis 

- ^ _ /c Gauease. 1885-87. — E. EkcivEST. Der Cuueasus nwl seine 

i ' . ‘Vdlhcr. 1885.— Artiedes Caucasus,” &:c,, in Bpmexoee’s Cew- 

■ " ' ‘ . ; (tfitphical JDiciionarij {8lotiar)^ and in UmsJciy Bncijiiopedkhpski g 

; ■' ' (1894), by Y. Mosalsky, MTllek, &c. ; ZJi i vopisnayec 

■“ Rosslya^ vol. ix. ; also by Litvioeoff, Pno’rsEi^Ko, V. Khitenko, 

^ ' C • Euia^aroff (institutions), O. Milleji and M. 

L > / KuVABEYiiiCY (ancient law), — The ZajuVAd and the Izvestla of the 

A ' ‘ Caucasian and the Eussiu-n Geograpliical Societie.s and RbefniHv 


facturcK^ of cdoth a.tul wool-gj/iiniing. ropulaiion (1881)," 
iCwri 'niidyahiiway^^ 

the rlepan'iuenr. .of. IS'ord,. arroiidlHsmnent of Caiubrai, .3!) 
miles in direel; iluc 8.8. E. of ]./d]e. It has iinpurta-Tit 
1 n ami fact u res of liiBe and lac’e : ofliors are inn, slim 
guipure, iPdcory, lUid sng;u\ ]V)|Ui]alion (1881), 49150; 
(11)01), 91)31 ' ' 

a boroagh. (created 13th April 1901) of , 
Victoria, Australia, in the county of Bourke, l.V miles - 
E. o;f Mcll.toiirue, with wdiich it is connecled by rail It 
Ivas ti. lino rac^.n-ourse, the lioadquarters of the Yietorion 
Ainatciir Turf Club. rupnlatioii (1891), 8005 ; (1901), 
9607.' .■ I'-- ■ :V": ' 

a province of soui-heni Chile, 
between 38^'' 25' and 39'^ 35' S. lat., TT’ 00' and 73" 25' 
‘\Y. long. Its area is 3120 s(jiiare miles. The population 
in 1895 w'as 78,221, It is divided into twv) departments, 
Ternuco and Imperial. In 1898 there "wero 1837 biilhs, 

45 IJ rnarj-iciges, and 1510 deaths. Teiniico is the capital, 

©awa dei Tirreni^ a towm, Bishop’s st‘e, uihl 
sun mi or resort of the province of Salerno, CampaniD,, 
Italy, G miles N.W. from Salerno by the railway to 
Xa-ples, Popuilation, about 36,250. 

Ca¥'ag‘nari^ Sir Pierre Lowi'^, ■■ 
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ap©i eOfI ( 1841-1 879), British nrilitaiy administrator, 
was by birth a ifrenchman, being the son of a. Freifeh. 
general by his inaiTiage with a,n Irish, lady, afal tvas born 
at Stena}^, in the department of tlui jVleuse, 4th July 184-;!. 
lie nevertheless olituined natui'alization a.B an EngHshman 
and. entered the military service of the East India Coinpany,- 
Afte,r ]>assirig through tlie college at A-ddiscombe, he 
vserved tbroiigh tlie Oudh cam})uigu against the mutineers ' 
in 1858 and 1850. In. 18G1 lie was ayipoin ted an assistant 
commissioner in the ITurjab, and in 1877 became de]mty 
coinmissioucr of Peshavvai', and took part in several ex- ' 
p)editions against the hid tri].)cs. In 1878 he was attached ■ 
to tlie stall of the Brilish embassy to Kalail, which the 
Afghans refused to allow to proceed. In May, 1879, after- ' 
rlie dear.h of the Amir Sher Ali, Cavagnari negotiated and; ' 
signed the treaty o.f Q-andaiiiak with his sncccssoj', Yakub 
Ivlmii. By this tlie rVfghans agreed to admit a British 
resilient at Kabul, and tlje post ivas conferred on Cava- 
gnari, who also received the Star of India and was inada - 
a K.C.B. He took ii|.> his residence hi July, and for' a ' ; 
time all seemed to go well, but on 3id EkTtcunbeivCava- ■ ;■ 
gnari and the. other Europieaii members of .the embassy 'wen.-* , ' 
massacred in a sudden rising of mutkioiis iifglian troops. ■ 
(See AmnAXiSTAN.) 

Cairailotti^ Felice (1842-1808), Italian poiB ’ 
tician, was born at Idiian, Gtli November 1842, In IBOO. 
and 1866 he fought with the Garibaidian Corps, Init lifst;' . 
attained notoriety by bis auti-nionarehical lampoons* 
the Qmzettci cH 2filmio and in the Gm::eU'mct Jiam be«y ' 
tween 1SG6 and 1872. Elected to Parliament as .deputy' ' . 
for Cortcolona in the latter year, he took' the oath- of^ ' ' 
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' ■ ' • , . Muter la? ov are mines of information, while the Karlea^shly allegiance alter having publicly impugned ^it*s .vaudity, 

Kakrular, puWislicd every year at Tiflis, eoiitains, liosMos recoiit Eloquence and turbulent conibativeaess iu ; aucl.f 'out •; 

;■ ■' statlstias and majK, full bibliographical inrb of Parliament secured for him the leaderahip of- the ' 

d»a ol i. I886. 

.r!Y nijiy also be consulted.— The best maps (general, twelve }eais lendership ins party jnore«tacd .up 

a Meal,., relief, ' ethnographical, ke.) ai^e those issued from number from twenty to seventy^ and at the tbne'.df; ' 
Italy Topographical Depot of the General 8ta!l\ death his parliamentary influeBoe /greater ■ 

0’^ll^d#'6w^l4s-»Elb©y‘fg a French town, in the to defamatory methods .of pemoual attaofc vyhiahj 


his twelve yeaiA leadership Ms party Jnereased . in ; i 
number from twenty to seventy^ and at the ' time' bf; ' 
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o.r no cmiteiiiporary H-are Services rendered | by botk redural^s and Coiibnlerates, mid posltioiui iway ]te 


• in tlte-dKilera epuleiuic of IS'Sdj iib iiiinierous iawsuita 
aiul lIjirty-tJavo duels. Ids Inner ca!npaig]i aguiiist Ciisidj 


seized and tnriiiny* reovanents etfected lliat vvei'e fonn'erly 
iiiipoBsible. Tiie German uhlans in 1870, nliujie only 


a:{d ills elnmiphniftldjs ef Idancli iucerests, coinbiiied to firearm was a [d>to], were euiistantly chocked Ity Frejudi 
enliauce iih iiotorieiy raid to increase liis [udiLical liunc-’lIi'^niiSj and were obliged to await the arri'ud of 


iutiuence. i^y skiiTui. ailiaiic'es widi tlio mai’qui.s di sa])]>ortii.ig infantry ])efore tliey could advance. Tins 
Ibnrnd he iiuan Uiaii once obiiuiied practical control of cunhl Jtardly occur nowadays. 


die indiaii thivennaeni, and. exacted notable concessions 1 Tlie individual cavalry tnaii should be able to ride ami 


io llidhai dcrijaiids. lie died on Gtli Ahircli 1898, tlio shoot, to Jind his way across country, to scout in siiGi a 
llou-.e of 8avuy losing a ndcidlcbS foe ami the ivwolutionavy yay as in .-.ee vxitijout ]»cing si^on, and to report in~ 


elGmcnfe iu Italy a gifted, if not entirely trustworthy | tclligently what lie ]jas seen, to sliift for himself aaid for 


(H. w. s.) 


Ids liorse under all cmnlitions, and last, l)ut not least, to be 
masicr (d Ids wv<i]m)us. Jnlelligenf, active, liealtliy men 


Cavalry® — Tim dsaivatiim of the word caanlry is yho can <lo all this ar(3 tlie right material for eavaliy. 

^n.dntly gi^eil in the njdt'.d Jhtglidi work 'which deals The recruit having hcen medically passed, is 

exclusively vdtli the subject; Gavalric^, so called of put tlu’ough. a course of gymnastics, at tlie 

Cayalio, '^Yhich iii the Italian and. 8j*anish. signiliebha horse, sajiie time beiiig taught to groom his horse and to clean 

(lerivcd from the Ladn xrord Gaballim, and this from the ]iis kit. Hiding and foot-drill folloxv; lie is taindjt the 


Ureck, Ideal cavalry cojisists of a body of sxvord, lance, and caibiiio exercises, and how to perform 

trainuiand disciplined Lnrsemeu, mounled (»n sduinl and the various and complicated ewolutions of incj*easina and 
vmlld>i\dmu hnr.ws, under ii)i> 0()!juiuui<l eillcieiit oliicers. diminidiing tlie front, drc., whicli still oldain in [p-eat 
The \vcapoiH ol raxalry are noxv, alniu>'-t unhvmailyj a liritaiii, though niiieh simpliiied in other coiintiics. In 


P,-ti‘!iieJ A/ 


carhiii', sigktiil to about 2o0U yai'ds, and i about six iniudhs he should be thoroughly traincil on foot. 


'ana^e Udriehe, that is, the sword and tlie lanec, altliougii rite He also goes througli a recruit’s musketry training during 
^se oi I'lie latte]’ wcapf.ui is not general iu ail cavalry ni all his first year, consisting of jireliiuiiiai’v drills, }>ra.cticGS, hjhI 
liropeau arniie.^. The I’kJe of cavalin is in the oilensive : lectures, "folloxyed lay the fiiang of 2ti0 rounds at a toeni:. 


it supplies tlse eyes ;iuJ cars of the army; it acts as a 
• vi'il to scroeu the dispodiitm of its comrades of oliie]' arm.'., 
us w;i.s xvell illustrats.ai by tlie Germans in the campaign of 
IHvO ; ami it servers a.s a Lajitmei’ to dijidi a xiclory and 
turn the rotrec„t of a shaticn foe iiito a disiistj’ous rout. 


After tliis he lieconiesa trained soldier, and as snclinnder- 
goos an annual coarse of S(p.iadrun trai.ning, jiding, and 
inusketryx, There are, besides, si.jccial courses 0])ei'} to 
siieli men as a, re selected as suitalde iu piorieering, horse- 
shoeing, eooki.ng, saddling, sketching, signalling, first aid 


Miimt’.-i piir.-iiiit uf the Geniiims alter Jeua is a biiUiaiit to woimdod, aud workhU tlie maduncr ..'iii) tJs 


exmupie ol tins ionn ui. ci 


It i onus a shield ;.j, voluntary school of elomontjiry edueatLon. 8(.|uadr( 


ixih! scui,Kuiin.es a scvijK^ to sam'iiice itseli, so tJiat time training is a course of instruction under the sonadron 


inay be gained to enable oilier arms to rally or retreat, as 
xvas sliown ly tlie Ansl.i*ia,ii ea\nlry ;i.t Kbniggihtz, and by 
the Frencli at Wuilh and at 8edan. Napoleon lays down 
■iis.a nnixim that is thee bn.s incus of tuvahw to follow 


coiiLinandur xviiicii lasts about txvo months ox'ery year, in 
xvldoh the soldier sliould be thoroughly tanglit his didies 
In tlie held itud cranj.) ; in fact, made cfliclojit for xx’ar. 

T'he 'wlioio seci’ct of tciuhing a man to ride is to give 


prevent the beaicn enemy troiii coulideiiee, XA'itliont xvldch he xvill mwaa- devi^lnn into 


r.dKmgG ami ihio is tlie keynote *1' tin' action of victorious 
ix.valry <ai a btncke!i held. Another gohlon rule xvliich 
ha."; trj ]><j impressed cm every tisjoper is that with ‘‘ tiio 
enemy oneo found touch iniist never be lost.” Denison, in 
hns Ilmfoi'i/ of (Java-! 10/^ quotes MuratA pursuit of the 
yyBtreatingf Russians. beyond. Moscow, ■.'.■when ■■ lie resolutely 


a dasl'jiug horseina.n. Every endeav’onr should lie mede to 
raise the pupil s courage, and care taken never to damp’ 
it ; experience shoxvs tliat tlie recruit xvho has been 
allowed to use his stirrups and to cling to his xx'ullets or 
saddle with all his might, until he has gained the art of 


etreatmg Kmsians be)omd ^ Mosemv, when he resolutely baknee and aetpIired^:H:)nlhlenee, will veaymscKuH 

; JA. fAh'-'T "1 to rule ;yit.h erossed «t;irra]is, .loose reins, and folded ana... 

leiif, a.-, one or iliu giv.jHie.si. oxamplea tlurt Instory Lessoiis ...lamld ™,i-, l,n,,v ..v,a ,..;n. 


.Iihcbiflst 


Iniproveineiits in the hrearms of the presturt day ha've reu- 
. den^d a succe.ssful cava-Iry chai'ge unoii imsh^iken iiifantrv 


tory Lessons sliould not exceed an Lour, and half an Iiour with, 
crcjssed stirni] is ample. All vrork should lie gradual ; 
rem first the walk, then tlie trot, then the cantor. The 




. Vn-' I 'T"' charge upon Lut.dnGeii iiilaiitry detaik of tin idle will be found in Oavalri/ Ihdll, I8t)8, 

ht-irtAfAtr fb"'' Briefly, the remit miueu™ the drelo.s, ■ 'v . 

if tAAdtW UM-liiie.s, bending leasoii, pa,ssaging, &o., tiiially iumpine! ' 

o! ,Mus«„e, that the catairy ebargo will dejiend ,or j^reat and po.rt. ]),raetik In Ar montbs he .should. heA to. .. ’ - • 




W-Srlln- ’ Tf i-l ■ ,11 V , 1 1 .. .r'""'”' 4,1!. 4.ULU ,Ut5 SllUlliU. SOCglU hU. 

Annl It g A’ ‘ "“qf f-',‘ to tvicld hi.s tuiapons-to cut, tlinust, aud gniard Word 

.KeUeJui.uis euoMwiew at Mn-engo that T.m-ned the exorcise. oiirKuina otrd.u... .t. t,,..?.. 




tiininphint advance of the Aaistrians into a rout of far- 
< reaching and disaslroies consixpienceB, ajid there may yet 

■ipr >yell-£rabm<l cavalry under a bold and vigihuit} com- 


armxi^ am exercise, pursuing, 'iiractice, lance exercise. &c. In six 

out Oi lur- inoiitbs bo should be fit to take bis place iu'tho rants, 
ce The youii,g horse on arrh-al iu barracks is examined by ' 

c.e.scupuon tlie veterinary surgeon, and if free from contagious disease ; 


alilll 


AhcArvAA''-'' ' 1 1 "''1- t ^ is s.enfc to the stable set apart for tlio voimo* 

A'API ' y * pidytrauhes seem likely to horse, s, whore he is put on soft food andl ' 

W - Ac the .same tune, the very m.utla exercise, boin.. ooietlv l,«i 0 




r.S™S^rtr.,,iwi M. toiatas. Tl» „Lt., of .toJj. 
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to |.)as8cige, ^m(l to mako the tiirrifc, aiirl circle;^ ; aftn* tliis 
lie will l>e taugbt to canter. All tiji.s havuig been done on 
the bridoon or ^naiile-reiig Ih; will ncor Ik* biltedj stt*a.dy 
ylraighfforvrard w<jrk bung doite [or about a Inruiighl ,so 
iiA not to .^poil his mouth, Tiie ibhl of tbe rhU^ is 
gTailiirdly taken u ]>5 a,nd the liovse is aceustomed lo carry 
tlie sword and tlie ciirbine bucko t. After alunil six 
months’ Irauiing he siioiild be taught to juni]), first uf Iiis 
own accord ■without a rider, ami tlimi inountod. He must 
be trained to stand line, aiid adter aljoiit eight mouths to 
go down, the lieads and posts. Finally, Ije may work with 
the other young liorses in the Held ; and, after iwelw* 
monti-is lie should 1)0 iifc to take his jdaco in the J’aiiks, as 
a .iive« or six-year-old, as the case ina}' be. An article in 
the ‘'^Badminton Library ’’ volume on Eirlmg^ by Captai,D. 
jiol3ort Weir, gi^'es an excellent description of Iiow to train 
young horses. ThrougliGnt his training the horse iiriist ]>e 
eiicoiiragial, lessons being short, and everytlring done as 
qiiiotl}’’ and gently as possible. FT ever irct with anger 
tov/ards a horse is the first and best precept tliat can be im- 
pressed upon the mind.” Xenophon Wvrote this twenty-three 
centuries ago, and it is as true now as it was in his time. 

Generally speaking — for ’wir naturally creates an ex- 
cept ion~the siipplymri troop horses for the British cavalry 
comes princij.;>aliy 3 but by no means exclusively, froinli'elaiui 
Thf.y are bought at ages of from rising 4 to 7 (usually 
rising 4 to 0 and uritrained) ; their height ranges from 
15.2 to 16 liajidSj and the price paid is/ as a rule, 
firnn jC30 to ^610. The remount dcpartuio.nt, with which 
tlie horse supply rests, consists of tlie iiis|)t.-ctor-general of 
n.-mouuts, 3 assistant purchasing officers, 2 staif captains 
wlio have charge of tlie remoirot de])ois at AFoohvioli and 
.Dublin, 2 captains and quart erjnastcrs of the Army 
Service Cor])S who deal with forage, Ore., and 3 vetevii.\aYy 
surgeons. Tlie liorses are sent d.iroct to their destined 
regiments, or temporarily retained at one of the two 
n.m]ount depots at WooBvieli or Dublin. For purposes of 
su]'>ply in tinu> of war there is a system of ].-egistration 
wliich. wris introduced by General Itavenhili in 1892, by 
which a retaining fee of 10s. per Iiorse per annum is paid 
to owners on condition that thej" produce the horse at 
foiiy-eight lioims' notice, or render tiieinsGves .liable to a 
fine of .£50. T.he fjrice at which each hoi’se is to be 
bought, if taken, is aiTangcd between the owner and 
inspector from yviiv to year ; tlie agreement may be 
terminated at six monthk notice on either side. For 
piiiqjoses of registration Great Britain and Ireland are 
. divided into fifty districts, to each of wliicdi a vetminaiy 
surgeon is attached. It is estimated that there are 
3,000,000 horses in the British isles. Selecte<l officers 
, . are also sent to fore,ign countries foi' the purchase of 
,y , rejuuunts wlieu occasion demands. With regard to the 
' ; horses to foreig.n armies, some are obtained hy 

' ' purchase as in England, but many are l)red at the Govern- 
' ; luent haras or In-ceding establislimeuts. Horses are, as a 
rule, well tiuiiicd before being sent to their regiments, a 
cl system which prevents men from ]>eiiig taken from the 
, ■ / ranks in order to break the young .horses. 

' yc.' The same organization of cavalry holds good, with few 
- '//exceptions, throughout the groat military iiatioiiB of the 
/j ' ^ world. A cavalry division consists uf 2 brigades ; 

' ' ^ brigade of 2 regiments (3 'Ib the ease of 

r Englarid) ; a regiment of 4 to 6 service squadrons 

, and a depot squadron. In the British army there are only 
: / 3 service and 1 depot squadrons, and an English cavalry 
regiment meeting a foreign regiment in the held would 
■ ■ consequAitly bo outruiiubered ].)y from 150 to 450 men. 

‘ The tactical ixnit.is .the sq’aadron, which consists as a rule 
of . 150 men, ancl is divided into four troops^ of roughly 
' from 25 to -35 .men 


four soctieius. The war e.suibli.-lroieut of an Euglhli 
Ciivalrj Inigade coiisisl's uf tlie follurririg : — 

Sii?.!]'— .1 oliitvi-s, 17 WiiiTuiib X.vIO.H, and 19 ijif-ri. 

■ o (.5a.vaiiy yf‘uruH.‘iil.s-~A“> '.»riif.*ors aiid 1,11 S tikT!, inacUiiai giuiK. 

1 It'UU'i'V' iPIl.A. — 0 olliei-rn, 3 70 nuai, ginis, 

jliuinuiniioii eMliiiuii----! (jIIImov, Itai iiu‘11. ' 

CUiiiijtuiurs iiatLintf-n iitlaalry — niri 'iiica, ’J inaeljinc 
.vans. ■ ■ " 

Sajply ei.iJuiijii, — 5 ofiieer?;. 120 liir*!!, 

bt'ai'i'r C“.)in|i:i,iiy — :1 (lilicns, i-M in/n. 

biidil liOhi.i] r;i,l, — a oHiiiurs. nO nioii. . 

Toll!.!, 13 4 c^liK‘c^s iuid 2;>Sa 

2 J /) IImi-'-cs, i)l wlOrji 0 ai(‘ |>iiek ;nid o.lG <h\i,uhtb 

02 I vcli.iula.H, iiirliiding a iiuit.diina 

S2 IPiur-liortta 

22 Si.Y-hur.so v^illilO(‘^, iiK.'iudiiK^' (> };.]]. .A. gnn.s. 

^ AltJiOiigli tlie squadron system oi'O'aiiis tliroughout 
Imrope, there are ol; course iletails oi equi^finent wliich 
vary in difterent armies. Tints the GfU’mans since' the 
war of 1870 have armed tlic vrliole (if their cavalry witli 
lances, iisiog liollow steel instead ol' ash or baiiiljoo -jioles. 
The Austrians, on the other liainl, shice 18<85 liave aliolishcd 
the lance / and the have no lancers, but the front 

rank of their dragoons carry lances. In Gmit Britain, 
besides tlie regular lancer regiments, the front rardcs of 
dragoon guards ancl dragoons are also aniKMl witli lances. 
The Piiissians have two lancer regiment^s of tlie guard, .and 
vast numbers of Cossack .laiiceu ].uit the 56 dragoon regi- 
ments of Uie line which form the main Imdy of llnssian 
regular cavalry are aiuned witli .long rihes and bayonets. 
'T.lie Italians arm. their first lb regiments with lances. 
The reinaining Italia.n car airy carry earliines with a lig.]it 
bayonet, which wvheii not wanted is 'j.nveri:Lui (jver the 
cleaning-rod. The French snj »] demerit tlieir cavalry with 
iiifantiy cyclists, 'using the folding cycle insnuted liy their 
coimnaiider, hi Gerard. Tlie machine can be folded 
up and slung on Die back in tliirty secamds. It is claiirHvl 
by the .French that (he cycle has jiroved its risdiiiness for 
military piir|.)Oses, and t].iat whenwm- th(! roarjs are gocjii 
and the country suitable they will jflay an important part 
in future rvars. Other nations arc beginning to follo'w suit, . 
all using cyclists as messengers wliencver possible, to save 
their horses. TheBertlion 1 )oat aceomj »aiiies (German ea'sul ly. 
In Great .Britain two eonq.uinieB of mounted infantry are 
attached to a cavalry ],)rigadc ; tln.'se are siinpl^wmuiinted 
r.i..tiemei'q and arc not expected to fight on horseback. A 
machine giur is attached to every British cavalry reghnent, 
and to each company of inouid'ccl infantry, but has .not as 
7pct been aclojded by the cavalry of foreign nations. The 
Fi-ench alone maintain tlio cuirass for rvar, inilike other 
nations who use it only for parade. The 13 regiinents of 
cuirassiers arc armed with straight swoi’tls, 47 indies long, 
and n-wolvers, and are also j^rorldixl with €0 carbines ' 
j)cr regiment. The liuiigarian cavalry are all hussars. 
The Austrian cavaby consists of u]jlan.s and drageuns. 
The Austrians supplement tlidr cavalry with quick iharcln 
ing infantry, and 35 miles in a day is no uinisual distance ; 
for Austrian foot to cover on maiicouvres. Bignalh'rs are 
trained to a great degrc’o of proheiency in, the British-' 
cavalry, but are little usexl by oilier nations. ‘ Automobiles 
and motors have been experimented with in boih Austria 
and .France for military purposes, and parlimhi-rly for' 
ca\'a]ry transport. Tlie. above are. bouio of the poiitos^oF. 
difference of equipment that occur in ilie cavalry of Europe, 
Drill, ex.cei>t in the case of the Itiissian dragoons, is psmeth , 

» t . - ... 1 j- nTf ..1 - * 1. * . ... J. 
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inalvo it as simple as possible* 

i7x>2?AU?c/7/.— -Tiie .{i.rht idea of yeomanry appears in 174 5^ 
when the gentlemen of Yorkshire raised a royal luginumt'- 
of hunters to fight against Prince Charles Edward. . The 
idea WUH resuscitated at the oud of tlm I'Sth c<.,‘utury, ivhqi ;; 
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_ y..,m;,u;vy lor.-e ii.nv mwun r. < . iV Uw total value of oaltle, ..Ikvv, au.l t., 

\d;i0.^t! itoinuHl tnuiiiiiu* la-.'-ttM unj a jua. n hh ju 1000 the liiniLberof holiiin^jjHiKjj: cxct-cd- 

djort u 1r<.U3i)0g-,irt''uL V* rMiit ;U'0 liut to lie ejfHi'tod, l)Ur I I lli19;^ blitweca 1 and 5, 1447; between b nJid 'iri, 

Wuiul ifisflMOW imvh anKHunlisln-ii hs ilu* tiinOj nnd ! OOIg; linbwecii 10 ajid bO, 69hl ; lieiween 30 and 50, '2\J\ ; }h-- 
a„<l i, ^ a,v ......lie, a-, ^ The [tuperia! Veoinaury etu- 1 t-n eO au.l 100 


plo}'fd in S<sulh AtVien. of incn s]>CY.iu.Ily onlkiod 

year, 03 ' outil tluMnnlof the, war, Ida, et asnioniitod 
infa,sitry. (St%* ai-so uiabo’ AomiI‘>%) (w. a.'-t.) 

Oa¥ll.Pp 01 } inlaiui coiiiiiy of Inlainlj previuru of 

i^-jnihdhiU'~~~T\w^ aiviii of Iho ddiniai^U'aiivo eiauity In lOOOwaw 
497, oi>;', ;urri.i$, iifwln*'}'! 103,301 wroTj Olbige, 201,101 pastuiv, 137 
l;u]oTv% 52.S1 |4anlal inn, 1-1,403 turf- Imp;', ••0585 jiiardi,^ 12,370 
hd'O'e]} ,K‘'5.Mun..M.inj ami 07,509 "vvatur, roaiU, feiK.oft, ka. Tlic new 


'lUid 500 , 4 {I ; and a])ove. 500 , 0 — total, 20 , 121 . The ii.innbor of 
loans issued (iho nnuibevof i( iiani.s being ilio same, as tin mnnlw-r 
uf loans) under the Jiand Purcliase Aets, IS 85 , IbOi, ami Ibmi, up 
to Ahireh 1900 , was 1651 , aiuouuLing to . 1 * 335 , 831 . Tiu! 
miiid'nir of lon.iis saiioiiaiicd for agrumlturai iruprovenieiits under 
see.t oi of iJie Land Aot, 1881 , belAveen 1882 and 1900 , was 7 (t 3 , 
and the aiuomit issued wa^J 1 - 10 , 327 . Lin* total amount i,«sued on 
jiian for all elassos of works niider tlio Land Imin’orernont Aets, 
from the eoniincncLUiieut of operations in 1847 to 31 st Mareh IfKH), 
was 155 , 090 . (\V. IV. Po.) 

©a^endisi^g George (14400-1562?), the bio- 
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Feinnles. i Total. 


o.iaf) i 12.703 
TfGOg.'i in Asa: 
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viiIndnbdiAtive ehunely under the Lt*eal floverirment (Ireland) Act, jq-udier of Qtrduial WoIseiA was the elder son of Tiioiuas 

3808, is idemi.-ad witli tb»-, old judieiai county. I opuiaiion (18818, .r pn. idno in the ovchoniier ‘-irid ]»is vidfo 

12'l l7a*, /LSOlh 111,917; flOOV). OTyifAL of wUmu 49,982 were Ca\ uidlfeJi, tJcik Ot tiie ine .xcncquei, anci. lus \\ lit 

males af|d 47,3St> tbiiiales, divided an follovrs among tin; (lilTercut Alice Smith ol Padbrook. Jlall.^ He was i)rol)abiy horn at 
religienrs:— honuni (williohes, 78,921; ?roto.staiit Lpiscopaiians, fatlier’s manor of Oavendisli, in Siilfolk. Later iJio 

14,995;. In'osbTtr-daiis, 51256; ,5ici:U(.ulists, 981; other deBunib resided in London, in the parish of St iHban’s, 

;rL5. ']d.c 3 doAUUiaso <d pcTailation b(Aw6(m ami ^ Wand St root wherp Thomas Oavendish died in luOl 
rors- 1v-r5'6. ' Tbe avconre mniif.'cr rd persons to an uemwus *23. b ooci K..t4cet, %\ncio ill mas u \e ^ isi lieu in XO^id. 

Tiit- folbLvirai: lubh; giAis ilic. degree of rdm cation in 1S91 Shortly after this event Lteorge married iVlargery. liemp, 

, -JL.... a: — - — — — Spains Hall, an heiress, and the niece of Sir Thomas 

* M-rm.,. 'lumnV'^. luiA. Afore. Abniit 1527 he entered the soiwicc of Cardinal 

i __ I5C. ^PnEpA: Hesb. Wolsey as geiitleman-iislier, and for the next three years 

fitei'i nuti v.Tib. , I o-y^rc ;]n,:AL 72 , 257 ! os-:) ' .syo i spo he ‘Was divided from his wife, children, and estates, in the 

i ; !i sjrn 7*002 io; 2 -Sl m I s '2 ' clososb personal attendance oji tlic great inuiL Cavendish 

J.. A. 11 — L L.. — 1,,,..-.^ — .-i was vdiolly devoted to Wolseybs interest.^, and also he ^aw 

In L8 o 3 tiny p(U‘ccnt'igc nf ill itorahy asnung Homan Catliolics was tills ap|.K)iatinent an opportunity to gratify his xuaster- 

2 .r 2 , in l^9i them v^co J mipaor scimids wiA pa.ssion, a craving ‘Ho see and be acfynainted -with 

tpj'mau ‘Audio l3i‘..s a.,nd b-* rrolestams !, and 29u UTiiiarv sehoois, ^ *.1 • 1 ^ -7 1 • '<, 

with 17,3:14 pupils b!3,879 lUmvm CAtholic.s and dbi.b Protestants ). Strangers, in especial with men in honour and authority^ 
ilic ixumber of punib on the mils of tlie uaiioual mlsoulson 30th Fie Was faitliful to his master in disgrace, and showed the 
sfij-ptcurib^u- 1899 w.is 18,953, of wiioin 15,348 v.viv idiiijmi Cathaiics ceiurage of the “loyal servitord’ - It is plain that lie 
.U,a ;r,'fl5 'll... r..ll....viujj kIs... th,; U.uub.rs Uf j, \Vol.^oy's clnsost coiiMeuce to tlie end, for after 

. _ . - H. . the curdinal s death ueorge Cavendish wa.s called before 

j darnr.-PH^ tiie PrivY Council and elosedy examined as to Woisey’s 

‘■'b • ].88’1 1 3099 ; 2091 328 latest acts and words. Ho gave his evidence so clearly 

‘ 1 1826 377 ;iiul with so niucli natural dignity, that ho \von the 

I I 211 !’ ! applaibso of the hostile conmdl, and the praise of being “ a 

t . .A 7 ^ y- — “ just and diligent servant.’^ He was iiot alknved to sufier 

In :b 8 inHhe hi iiui-riitc pm: lOuii \va,s ] ^ *9. li, ud i he (ioalli-rfite 13*2 ; - 1 4 . 1 i * j - 1 -i-.. ^ 1 . i ^ i 

i.nn.-itit.rivy ,v-K, 1 •;, i>H. ,. Ilk of ilu- tola! l.irOis, Tin. ™ ‘'I® iidelity to lus M.stur, Lnt retired, a« it 

tuU! nmuhAV At' «■migran1^ wha h ft Pa coumy iHUwven isi Al.iy would seeiii, a ivcalthy man to his estate of Glenisford, in 
U:} ^ jtd 9L|- piMyrnhi-r 1899 ri 0.16.8, , fbvlioiu ,56,084 wrav West Suffolk, in 1530. Ho 5vas only thirty years of age 

' Sf bAb; ‘Ah ui!b''bi ^«mg acquainted Atli stnmp aots uiid 

tiu'Hm, biro: Coot*-] all (1593. persons was apparently sated, lor we do not hear of, iins 

emuity dividofi iiito t \vt> ii-'trliaiTH-niarv engaging in any more adventures. It is not to be doubted 

tA.i,' ... S' ^ * 1 r. _ .1 , Vl 1 * T H 1 7 


Koiiiau 0 u iiolii‘.i uiitf b3 IToL-d.iiUM', uad 295 |uiiiiar\ M.‘butt];j, 
with 17 , 3:14 juipils b! 3,879 Uojjiirn Cutliolic.s mid ulB.b Protestfinrsi. 
jju; ixumber of 'ivunib on the mlL- «>!“ the ualioual Hohoulson 30th 


^i!ya:tnribf-u- I8fr9 w.'is 18,953, rPAviiorn 15, 348 vaa'u K,(iiij.aa Catholics courage of the “loyal servitor,” It is plain tlnp 

.q.a 'll.,. lahh.Kis...' th<, i......!...rs of j, \Vol.^oy's clnsost coi.Meuce to tlie end, for : 

Inrln.-., deutlih. itiirl niurriut'-fiiii varnuis Tvarn ; — " 1- 1, V , 1? , , 

Y:,,/ : ... . .... the Cardinal s death ueaxrge Cavendish was called b< 


a Sivs exmiu) ru nihcr vrun- tnmHjvvma in n, euiuay n* oui, lu iia muu xunn. 11 was not, However, 

tnfuwibpu-bau aud rurd distri«-t umim-iL xvitr,* ystublisliH, mh poBsilde to publish it in the authoPs Hfotimm but it was 
ruiiiity BOX/ i-Mmi.nnvB 2 urbmx und 7 niml iviJely circulated in MS. Evidently one of these M'SS. 

; ' Jlhb7/^7*v.,7rT1m frdluwiiig tubh-K Cjiaw Cm !icivagi> uiidur Sliake8]xeare’s Wls^ for that' poet made use of 

!im‘L‘udi}ig ym^:idu\v nud *4ovfc-jh ami. ilvi ainounl of Im KhwIduirp VI although it is excessive Jo 

jarnt’k, 4u isgy l yjy iS95, und 1900;-- i .say, as Singer lias done, tliat Shakespeare ‘Hrierely put 

wiuN'O-c • oai^. 1 Uwitis. uv>tatfR*sCTnrii)?.jj.' Hrmli j '.777'' Ffe. Tubii. printed ill 164:1, ill a garbled text, and under 

I cw ips. j (JluV'jr. , , the title of Th^ Negotiations of Thomas Woheji 

iiD 20 SB 1 ssQT Usenet The genuine Text, from contemporary MSS., 

m Im I ?wi bS! to the world in 1810,^ and more iully ;hi 

PfW¥ra«tis erivr«B aa..AAA7iLii4Lxh,un^ 

■" at . iW, riri. ■'l■h^ .11.11. Chat^Wt 
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litwutiire "Vv-ns lirBt eiopliaBized by llie late bishop ol: 
Lourlonj Dr Man^le]l Greiglitoi), \\'lio iiisisted over and 
imiv again on. t]i (3 daini of (JavendiBli to be recognized 
as the earlic,st of tlie great English biogra, pliers and an 
individual, ^vl•iter of particular charin and originality. He 
ivriies with sini] dicity and with a certain vivid pictiiresqm.-* 
ness, rarely yielding to the rhetojical iinpiilscs wluck 
governed the ordinary pi-oso of his age. (e. u.) 

©^WEIpOre (Ivn.-ViSiTTTn), a city and district cd’ 
British India, in the Allahalmd division of the North-West 
Provinces. The city is sitviate(.l on the right bank <.d 
the Ganges, 117 feet iid)Ovo the sea; 681 miles by rail 
from Calcutta, In 1881 it liad a population of 151,44-]- ; 
in 181)1, of 188,718, showing an increase of nearly 85 
mr cent. In 1901 the population was 197,000, showing 
a, farther increase of 4 per cent. TIjc municipal income in 
1896-97 was Rs. 3, 6 1,899. In 1807 the death-rate was 
49*59 per tliousand, Tlio iniinicipality, with a population 
of 163,779, is governed by a board of 84 rueinbers, 
of whom 88 are elected. The waterworks provide an 
annual supply of about 480 million gallons of filtered 
water, being 8 gallons a head daily, at a total cost of 
four annas per tliousiind gallons. In 1897-98 the chief 
items of oxpemliture were : Rs.78,834 on water-supply, 
lis. 14^657 on drainage, and Rs.56,459 on other public 
works. The principal educational institutions are: the 
aiiled Christ Church College, ^vitii 36 students in 
1896-07 ; the Coveniinent agricultural school for the 
province; industrial schools maintained by the B.P.C. 
and the ximerican mission ; and several high schools. 
Tliere are 89 ^irinting-presses, issuing 5 English and 
,5 vernacular no^vspapei's. Besides Government manu- 
factories of leather and tlonr, Cawnpore possesses 4 
cotton-mills, having a total capital of Rs. 5 9, 00, 000, with 
1G38 looms and 830,000 vSpindles, employing more than 
(6000 hands, producing 85,000,000 lb of yarn and woven 
goods valued at Rs. 30,43,000 ; a vvoolleii mill, having a 
•capital of Rs. 80, 00,000, with 308 looms and 18,000 
•spindles, employing 1500 hands, producing all kinds of 
goods valued at Rs, 15,35,000 ; a jute mill, having a 
capital of Rs. 3, 75,000, with 73 Lkiiiis and 1574 sjundles, 
employing 345 hands; two liour-mills, employing 138 
hands, with an out-turn valued at Rs, 9, 70, 000; four large 
tanneries and leather factories ; a small iron-foundry ; and 
factories of ice and mineral waters. Cawnpore is also a 
great railway centre, where the lines of the East Indian, 
the Ouclh and Roliilkhaud, the liuliau Midland, and the 
Rajputana railways all meet. Since 1875 the Ganges 
has been crossed by an iron girder bridge of 25 spans, 
•superseding the former bridge of boats. The cantonments, 
:to the east of the native quarter, contain accomBiodation 
bu’ a battery of artillery, a European and native infantry 
■h'gimont, and a native cavalry reginiemt 

Tlio district of Gaw?ti*ore has an area of 2303 square 
-miles. It had a ] copulation in 1881 of 1,181,396, and in 
.189;1 of 1,809,695, showing an increase of 2 per cent., 
and -an average density of 512 perBons per square mile. 
In. 1901; the population was 1,859,243, showing a further 
increase of 4 per cent. The land revenue and rates were 
disc'd; 47, 361, the incidence of assessment be.mg E.l; 6 :7 
per acre ; the cultivated area in 1896-97 was 737^218 acres, 
df which 841,883 were irrigated ; the number of police was 
3606 j the number, of vernacular schools hi 1896-97 was 
- 140,' with. 6435 pupils; the registered death-rate in 1897 
\wa$ .4lT'5.‘per thousand. The district is watered by four, 
/hfahches'of the G^mges canal, and traversed by tTvo lines 
ef' railway. . There are; 98 indigo factories, employing 
,,60(}Q;'persons, with an',qut-tuTh valued at Rs.8,8-lj000, and 
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tielau, Ista’ii at Ri.phn).oad in fSiUToy, 16th Augiist 1881, ’ ’ 

the eeco ud son ol Henry Cayley, a Russian merchant-, and 

.Maria Antonia. .Doughty. }>[r Horny Cayley retired from 

business in j 889 and settled in JUacklieath, where Aiilmr 

was sent to a jaivato seiiool kept by the Rev, G. B. F. ” ■ 

J\)tiiea,i\y : at the. age of fourt(*un ho was iransferred to ^ 

King’s College Beliuol, London, He soon sliowed that ho 

was a bcjy of great oapacity, and in particular that he v\as ■ - . ■ 

possessed of reiuarkaWe mathematical aliility. On tin? 

advice of t].ic school autlioritios lie ‘was entered at ^ - 

College, Caiubvidge, as a pensioner. Ho Vvastlaao coaOied , , ' I ’’ 

ly 114114110 lbj}>kitis of PctLihouse. was admitted a sCiolar 

of the college in. klay 1840, and graduated as ^miknr 

AV rangier in 1848, and obtained the tirst 8 mithh Prize at 

the next examination. In 1848, also, he was elecb'd a 

Fellow of Trinity, and became a hlajor Fellow in 1845, ■ 

the year in whicli he p.rOceeded to tlie IM.A. degree. He • ‘ ■ 

was assistant tutor of Trinity for tlireo years. 1S46, ; 

having decided to adopt the law as a })rofession, he lil't 

Cambridge, entered at Lincoln’s Inn, and becaim^ ajaipil of ■ ' 

the conveyancer Mr Christie. Ho was called to tiic Bar 

in 1849, and remained at the Bar fourteen years, till 18G3, 

when he tvas elected to the new Sarllerian Chair of Pure • ' 

Mathematics ia the University of Cambridge. He settled 

at Cambridge in the same 3 ^x 11 *, and married Susan, 

danglitor of Robert Moline of Greenwich. He continiied 

to reside in. Cambridge and to .hold tlio proiossorsliip till 

he died, 26ih January 1895. From the time lie went iinst " ' 

to Cambridge till his death .ho was constantly engaged in 

mathematical investigation. The number of his jiapers 

and .memoirs, some of tliom of considerable length, exceeds ‘ 

800 ; they were puWislied, at th(‘ time tlity vm-e coin])osed, 
ill ^xl^ous scientilic journals in Ell rope and America, and 
are now embodied, through tlio enterprise of tlm s}’'ndk‘S of 
the Cambridge University Press, in tluriecn large quarto 
volumes. These form, an enduring monument to his fame. 

Ho -wrote upon nearly every subject of Pui'o AlatliematicB, • , ' 
and also upon Theoretical Dynamics and S]dieneal ami y 

Pliysical Astronomy. He wars quite as miicli a geometrician . . • 4 - ■ A 
as he was an analyst. Among his most remarkable wo-jLs ' br CC 
may be mentioned his ten Memoirs on Quanth‘s, com* 
moiiced in 1854 and completed in 1878 ; his creation of the ' ' 

Tlieoiy of Matrices ; his researches on the Theory of Qroii| ; ‘ 4 ' 

his Memoir on Abstract Geoinetr}^, a subject which he 
created; his introduction into geometry of the “Absolute’^; ' ’ 
his researches on the higher singuiariiies of f*iirvcs and 
smlaces; the classification of eulac curves; additions to 
the Theories of Rational Trmisibrmatiuji and Corre- ' 

spondcnce ; the theory of the twenty-seven lines tlia-t He - ; ; 
on a cubic surface ; the theory of elliptic functions ; the ' 
attraction of ellipsoids; the British Association Reports, , , 

1857 and 1802, on recent progress in . general and sjieml ... 

tlieoretical dynamics and on the secular accelerati on oil ' t-l le ^ : gf " 

inooiBs mean motion. He is justly regarded- aBjone 'of ' G V 'P -;.* 
the greatest of nrathematieians. Comj^etent judges liatp b/lV'-bb-fv 
compared him to Euler for his range, aiialyfed pow:or, .bq \ 
and introduction of ne-^v and fertile theories/ Ho w'as J' b ' A 
the recipient of nearly every academic distinction that b'. bv; 
can be conferred upon an eminent ihaii , pi sciuHoe. P" 

Amongst others may be' noted honorary degrees by Alia ''''q?' 
universities of Oxford, Dublin, Edinlmrg!^'' Gottingen, ” b ’ 
Heidelberg, Leyden, and Bologna. Pie wus" Fellow or ‘ b" * 
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Academies of Berlin, Gottingen, 'Petersburg, Mllasi’ ; . -' A'. ^ 
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StX’ii-'iy. lI<-‘ a Feilo'tV <>1’ llio lloyal ^Syeu•ty in 

3852, ai!!i, ri'cc'lvnd fruiu ilnit hoAy a. iJoyal ileJai in 
1851) ami the iMihy yh^diil in 1882, lln dno received 
lb'* f )p IJcjn in rUedd iVniu lie-* ijoudon Aiatlienratieal 
8eeiol3 * utmI tlic' iinvnliens ISLe<l;i] from Leyd(ni. Ilia 
HaiiU'*' 'svas laa hit; and ^nviiei’OUSj a.iid ihe uuiveraal iij^precia- 
luni of this fact yai\'o Inin anviit iniliieuee in liia university, 
ills ]vaivailo by .LiOwea Divkiuson, was placed in tke kali 
of Ininity t lulk-ye in 1871, and Iiis bnst, by Henry 5Viles, 
iu the library (»f the sanie cuilege iu iS88. (r. A. vi.) 

O^ara-ri a.ii dtlautk state of Brazil, situated between 
2" 4n' and V I B 8, lat., aJid 2>0'' 15' raid IB lo W. long, 

' Its area,, is -lOjib;:) Siiiia,i*o miles. The pf>]niiation in 1872 
Vfas 721,0811, and in LSOO was 805,087. Tlio capital, 
Frjrtalu/g br,^ 18,000 inbabitaulK. AinongH the otlier 

- . b}W]is a, re Auicily (18,000 iahalubuit.s), 'Barbaliia, Gas- 

CdvH, Civdo, (Iranjii, led, Igatii, Qulxeraiito1>ini, )SanG 
Anna, and Ban IBviiardo das llussvis. There 

are railways from llie ])orfc of Caiuocini to Bobral (SU 

- luilp-s), en<! from Portaleza to Qiiixeraiiiobiui-Qiiixad/i 

OefclU^ enpltal of the island of Oebii, Pliilippine. 
Islands, 'beaulilidly .silnate<I mi its castcTu coast, a litlie | 
tmrtli oi‘ the centre. Ils port, furiued ])y the islands of 
51’actaii and Open, w-'ll ]ii\itecled from violent wiuds. 
Tue &n'eey-' e.re wide :nid regularly laid nul. Tlie (Iovltu- 
Kieot I’liiidings are fair, auid tlie c.imreh, buildings very | 
line. 3t is an epBcepal sa-e, and the ])alace of ilie bisliop, [ 
alihongh sinnli, is nderl fbr its Inieidoj' decorations. The ! 
fiugnstbibui eliurei! is famous for i1r, m-ced I* al miraculoiiB 
iniage (d Hardif 'Niijr,. Becolelo lu otjastej'V and the 

bcjidnary of Ban (‘aidts ;ire wortljy of jiitmtioji. The i 
ea.ti.icdnd was dnisliod bovards the end of the 18tli century. | 
Tliere is a ](per liospital in tlu; outskirts of tbe town, i 
llBtorhvdly, (Jcl.fU is famous ns tlio St'Ctio of Hagollun’s | 
laiMllng in 152]., A, cross, said to be the id.cnth*al one ■, 
first erected by him, Is si ill presmavd. iu the catlicdraL | 
The g!‘eat cx|.)ior(n.‘ lest. Ins life in tbe noighbourhig islatnl | 
of iMuctari. Hm first Biianislj settienmut in the Philip- ■ 
;ph:ies was estahlisberl at Cebu in 1505^ and from that | 
was.;;dheyB0^i^‘^ aI Tolouy.; Com- ] 
mercGlly, h is the Hard city of tk* ITilijipiuos, Its | 
trade amoiinls to some 'hd, 00b, 000 (gold) annually, tlenip 
ntost ■ impoidant, .exports. ■ Balt, : ppB 
. Tory, and fabrics of silk, sinarnay, hemp, and cedtou are 
niuD ohud’ured, at id sugar ,sack>s are woven in ccinsiderable 
Jy- „ e.pranilty. ' In addition to tiie trade with foreign }iorts, an 
ryf .\iuiportaiit d.ornestlc cuiiimcrce is curried on 'with Manila, 
IVdnb .Kegi-os, and nortlmrn .Mindanao, Tlio language is 

■Slmumuloah river, in a valley of Yirgiiila, IbB.A. It is 
' kponti m Ameriam hlsinry as ilio ht*cnn of a memorable 

; X I ^atrie, wbk*h btok place on Odi October L80-!-, betwoou the 
A U/rtnyminder Blierlika and liie (donfederatos under 
f attacked^ at ■ daybreak,; /e® ctlng : 

hit army from ihi, absence iu WaBliington, and reached the 
c'*;, ’ ikdddn. tliQjnidist of the rout. By Ids presence lie stopped 




:H2B^ACymjfhiBbdv;CaahrAdyer.;;|d2b 
:(1900)pAul whom! BdO-wbreef ortAgiBb 

;'\:-'Ced'ar fEa.^l€iS|:;',h city(.;yei::';B 

U.S.A., situated in ir’ 58'' A', int and 9B OB \B. lonv.^ 
on Cedar rhvr, In the easii-;in ])art- of tlio state, nt an 
altitude of 732 h-ot. 3t is the iieadipiai’terH of t!m 
Biirlingion, Ceiiar Ihiphls, and Hortlferu railway, with its 
woi'ks, and is oiuvred also by tlie 111] nobs Central, 
the Chicago and Aha'iliAVestern, and the Ciiieago, lliV 
wniikce, and 8t Pa,ul railways, wIlIoIi make it an inn 
pM jrl n nt tran spt nta rl on eon 1 re. T Ij e city 1 1 as a line \va ter- 
power ill Ct3dar lA’cr, and its nianuructiires an* fvvtensivc 
and varied. Coe College, n, Piuslgierian iusiitution, was 
founded in 1881. In 181)8 it had a faculty luunbering 
ten, and wars attended liy lOG students, more than half of 
wdiom w^ero tvomen. Population (18vS0), 10,10-1 ; (]«890)* 
18,020 ; (1000), 25,056, ofwdioin44T8 wore foreign-born 
and 230 were negroes. 

©©f‘ai?iJ|3 a sca])urt town and l.)is]iop’s see of Sicily, 
Italy, ill tbe province of Palerino, on a ]W(nnc>ntory on 
tbe A. coast, -12 iniles by rail E. by B. of Palermo on the 
line to }i[essina. ii bronze statue was ereclevl here in 
180-1: to the Sicilian -patriot Xiccolo Botta. The peojde 
carry on sardine-Ii slung;, and tliore is yome tra,de. Poprila- 
tion, about 16,00(). 

Cegiie^ a town of tlm ]>roYmce of Locixy A[aalia, 
Italy, 23 miles W. from Brindisi. It pioduces olive oil, 
lime, and building stone. l\.’]Hilatiun, aJ>out 1-iJjOO. 

a town of Spain, in tlie' ]>rovince of 
IMurda, 'svitli a ])Cp illation in 18U7 of 11,365. It is 
situated on the rigid bmijc of the river Qnipa.r. On 
tlm, licight styled Cal.;ecivo do ilueims stood tbe liorumi 
to-wii of Begastri, fmui the ruins of wddeh the inhabitants 
for Centuries obtamefl tijo stone for tlieir ]n*incipai church, 
the house of Yanez Espin, and tlie convent of B:ui Frau-' 
cisco, on wbose w^alls can I>e seen the Jinmiui inscrip- 
thms and designs. Bpanish antiipiarii.’S Ijclieve tlie name 
Cehegin caane from tbe Berber invaders of the lOtli 
century, Zinhagites or Binha,cliic. 

iu ancient geography an important city 
of Pluygia, situated "on the great trade route tu tbe East.. 
Its acropolis was considered by Alexander to be impreg- 
nable. Boneatli it were the palace of Xerxes and the 
Agora, in or near tvliich wais the cavern whence the 
Mars;vas, one of the sources of the Mieander, issued. 
According to Xenophon, Cyrus had a palaeo and large 
park full of wild animals at Cehenm. The towm was 
deserted when Apaniea “was founded. 

©0iell0Sg one of the four great Suiida Ides in the 
Dutch East Indies. .Xrea, including the neighbouring 
islands (Sangir, Talaut, Saleyer, Butoii, &c.), 77,865 square 
miles. The eastern part of the rjortlieni peninsula, Xlimi- 
iiassa, eonsist-ing of volcanic rock with conglomerates and 
tufas, is. separated by the Moiigondo chain from, the- 
granitic dioilte and gneiss of the western part (Boni 
cliain), and the old ^3^uptive rocks and, slate of tbe Xlatii-B 
aug and Dleida cliains between Bw’-ool and the Gulf of 
Tomiiil The same (crystalline) slate occurs in Central^ 
Celebes, near Lake posso, but, except in Minahassa, nh' 
volcanoes are found. The older sedimentary and erup-^ 
tive rocks are surniunded by Tertiaiy and Qiiatorndty. 
alluvium, clay, and coralline limestone, but Mesu'zoie,. 
'foniiations are waui-ing. The south-w’-estem 'peninsula 
has a volcano, tire Peak of Bontliain, and lA. SarasiE 

peninsulas originally formed separate islauds -which w^e're. 




mm^ 


■witir. fcbe geological ?U:rnctur(\ ]\i'i.nalia^sa consists of a j 
plat‘'‘aa dividctl into snivdler sections by voleoiiue.-. (biglicst i 
Khibat, Gb20 feet). In the vvost of the noriherji jKoiiio | 
siih ibe imerior consists iti p:irt (;f pjctenrix. cmssldcr- | 
able exlcni enclosed by the eo:ist j'aaees. N«sir Jiidse i 
]V)Sso the nioiinbiins cire liigliei’ ; tne Tam pikes juassif liaw I 
a. Ijeigkt. of nearly 5^00 feed-, the cliaiiis M>uth and -west f)t i 
tltc lake I la.ve 51 general .altitude (at aboul b-i-jO tVet, wiili j 
peaks 5di]l li)ftier. In the soritliern ])eninsu]5i tvro eliains ! 
stretch |)ariillc] with the west and east coasts ; lljo hnaneris | 
the Idglicr, with a general jiltitiide of ddOO feet. In the i 

.sontli it joins the Peak of .Ihnithadn, a vcheimic in-ass iis ! 

colos.sal as htna, jVet liigh. An alluvial c(Sisi j 

plain, 7 to 9 miles wide, strctclies along* tiie h^ot of i 
the western cljain, and between the two chains is llte I 
basin uf the Walannae, llowing jiurtliw.ards into Lake 
Bidonreiig. The oj‘()gi'5ip]}y of tlie eastern peninsula is 
still: unexplored. 

The rivers i>r iiio lauTow lyioiiuiainous ih'>niiisn]a,s {brm iiuiny 

nijads and efitaivicas : as ihe Tojidiuo, ill .lining tin* laki' et tin* | 

sarno name i<i IvUmado ; tlie Raue i Ajuy, jlowing over tiio jilatoau 
ot Moiigiiiido io tlif (kill oi Ajiimaiig : tlie Toig.u, iioiii a 

still iinkinjwn Lake ot tluit plateau ; ilu^ Lomfiagin, tiaversing 
narrow nanoiis ; and the it via* of bonk wliinli lia:s its ontlall in tlie 
])lain of GoiUuiaio, near llio nnuiili i>i' thi^ Bolaugu oi' Ihga. the i 
latter (ioiineeted 1 >y a canal wiLli tlie Lake of LiinhoLio. All these 
rivers are uavigablu by prairs or rails ibr only a Jew mile.s above 
the iiioiilh. In Oenira! Celihe.s, ilu' Kdrlina jbays into 1 .‘ll^e ToSno, 
and the Kalaeiia disidiaiges to tlie UuU' oi‘ Loui ; inc Luss!), luwig- 
iible by bloffori pamoes iVs'iiied of Jiollowed ti'eo-liiink.si. is iho only 
river ilowing iVoiii the lake to the tJuJJ' of Toiiiini. The riveis of | 
the, souijie.ru jieniuaula, owing to tlie rrlieJ' ef lju'- suriiiec, ju'o j 
navigable to :i .sonuwvlmt- greana’ extent. The ’W'ulanuaij liow.s into I 
Lake Tempi-', and, contiinujd hy the Jeinuim (Tieiirana), wliieh | 
diseh.irge.s into the Gull' of Lou i. is iiavigahle i'or little boiits : 
the Smlaug, with uitmy idlluenls, flows io the w'o.st enast, ;nel is 
uavigalile by .s'c^of/irr/os*. ‘The Jeiienmja (Djeiieuiadjti) is .a lu-uiul 
rivisr. navigalde tar j’roni tla^ mouth (\V'eber and W'ielnmmi!). 

The eoasi's of Ooio]>es eousi.A, of iilluviuui .and of Tertiary strut;! 
(oxc-ept wiierc older rocks vcaeli tlie eo;ist,' ; tin-y are often feiliie 
and Well po]ml;iLed ; but, as simwu by the marine eliails, many 
sand, mud, ;m'] stone hunks lie ui'a! Ike shoie, and cure, jiieully 
there are fi'W lU'cesable or natural jiori'i or good luadsiejid-’. 

The elunale of tlie isluud, cverv where uce(viGhlc io the iidlinuee 
of thi sci't. is mariiime-irojtieul, the iemjjeralinc ranging genemllv 
hi tnu'en 77" and htb p., dte exireuns Iwiiig ah mi \)\y and 70'' l‘\, 
(mly oil die liigluM' nujuiiiains iailiiig during ilie niejil rook oi 
ad'* j'\ The rainfall in the norllimii jKmiuMik'i pna'ih of ilie 
ofjimtor; dillers from th.it of lh(3 soiiiheru ; ihe i'onncL lins ralna 
(not caused by the mousoonf, and uf smaller amount, 102 
inches annually ; ilu* latter lias a greater miulUlk Inf iuclHcs. 
brought by iho iiort h-wtv-.tern monsoon, and (jf v, hhdj 1lie rvest 
coast receives a much larger slaiie tlmn the Lust. In imcmai vege- 
iaiiou and faunu. as well irs in cu]ti\ared produets, Cehdie.', picstmls 
ihi' transitional link liotwceii tlie Asiatic and tiie Ansi raliau n gious 
oi’ the ALalayan province. Tor example, rice is prodinn'd Itere in 
smaller (pianlily iiud of inferior ijualiiy to that in the western ])5irt 
of the arcliipol.igo, but .supo'ior to that in tlie eastern seuidon, where 
sago 5rnd mlioe foian the stajdc articles uf food. The pinduets of 
the forests, whidi dilVei' in like in.auiier, amount to from -C^O,000 
to over £J (50,000 nnimally, sipijilying alwmi Indf liio Icttal ex]Joris. 
Collec in i\linahassa yielded 0000 jsieuls in 1 8^7. The iistierkss 
inelude trcpaiig. turtli*, and pcwil (yxster.^. Gold is worked under 
Europeiui dirociiou in ihe clisiriei of Gorontidu, lail -i\iih only 
partial! suceesH ; tin- soaich for eoal in the .southern ]Kminsala has 
yielded no s.itisfae1ory limits *, tin, lion, and (-opb^'^’' in the 

oa.ste4*ii pouinbula and el.so’,vh( re, are iitilixt-(l oiiiy for native 
indubtries. 

Celebes is divided, fur lulmiuistrntive purposes, into tlie 
lieskleney of ^Memido ajid ihe Goverjiinent of Celelies with 
dependencies. The eastern ]_)eniiisulas belong laalitically 
bi the Ke.sidency of Tcrnalc. 

The lUaiikncy of 2Je}uolo comprises three districts : 
Miuabfissji, the little stotes nlnng Ihe nortdi coast west 
.of . Minabissa, and Goixuitalo, including the other 
states of tlie northern peuiiisn]5i lying along the Gnif 
r4f Tofuiui, /Total aro;i, 22. M 7 Sfpiare miles, Tlie 
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centres; Gorontnlo, one of the mo.st impiu-Umt towns of 
Gelcbes, currying on direct trade with Singo.pore and 
Europe. All the other coast places have .some injjHjrtaiiee 
as ehief ^illiigcs of the little si ales and as poris of Cidl 
for the ve.ssel.s of the stciun packet com[)5my, but Jnive 
only iVoiu 5U0 to lOOU inhabitants. 

Tlio (.roveruintnt of Cciibvs coid Dqn-ndruvlt,^ is sub- 
divided into the governiuent territory, tl.te viis.sid states 
(Loni am.[ Tcriuile), and the .federal countries. T'Jie 
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juare mile, varying troni 
[ slates to 14*7 to 18*1 for 
vetly guveriurd by t lie Dutch. 


Tho density of pupidatiou in districts outside the iuilnence 
of Enropemi government sinks to 1 and leas jmr Sv|iiaro 
mile. Am in vlie (mso of l^linahassa, the dnleroneo must 
b(3 explained hy [iliybica] ami inoinl eondiliiuis. 1Vo- 
tliirds of tho natives live ly agricnlrnre, and (uiedjdrtl 
])y trade, navigation, sliipbiiihling, ami other iiidiisl riea, 
The dioerenee in occupation, as compared wii{> dimmdo, 
is aiiown in tlie fol leaving table 
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111 agreement with the three priucifxal occnpatiuiiH, the. 
centres of pojadatioii are found in southern Celebes, on 
the coast (not in the interior phiins or on iho aa rn 
Alenado). Tains (dOOO), with good port ; Pare- Farig emn. ^ ' 

iiccte<I by road ■with Liike Tein[)G; and .'\Laou.ssnr, the mit 
of Idle governor and the centre, of tuido for the caBtem ' / . 




of the northern peninsula lying along the ihiif j part of the arcliij^eiago. Dedared a free port in is 22. tho 2 
r4f Toi'uiui, /Total aro;i, 22. LI 7 Sfpiare miles, Tlie | value of the trade of Afacassin incieaBed from A 1 2b/)U0 ia 
fullowing hible shows the distribution and composition uf | that year lo jSl,2bu,00G in 1893. Of the 17.9223 iiihahlL' ’ ' 
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1()H, Ou tlic Hoiitli coaHt ’ioiist alR> ho BaiiKJti Boiitluiiii 
.(4000) V' on the east coa;Hfc, 4.>along-‘.i4if)a ; \ n.nd hhiton 
aunl -Baleyerj seats of adonnistratioit and ports of call for 
'tlia pru4i:e.t.-, coiapany's steamers, on -the island groups of 

Pthfc:ihhth: ■;:■■■■/ 

Ar’THO'RmK‘-'.-~-VAN‘ ]\ri;ssoriExni!OKic. JMolecIhf^cn- onh- j\". 

. 'CkUihm. TiJdH'j-ir. 'Aaith’, t.tRi, iv, pp, lO-P t':22. — SfanVAJi/. ex 
' hi)K ’liAXOK. ])(1 hrndfreij Jill de MinahaK-ia ■uaaf Jhjhtwj UunijOihJo. 

• Mviled. Z't'ud. iUml xx. |X UIk-^Va^ *Sr}rEri.E, Id.irsha/ ran 
Jw^l r«e/ i‘Of /va/i'/f' ((dwci) h/j iiK'Uftlii ( JlTutiu^lo). Jaarl), 

v/h. iljJnWfVeii \ -“Vax Ti<>]‘;\a:i/U Tvdjo. l^ost^o, 

OsfiV/dtdVy JftKffni, At‘. Tijdwdti. BaL ( iem axxy. ; XijdHclii'. Aardr. 
OiMi. vVil io — SU{\hixx PAnr rxi) Fiurz. IJi't'lvlih’uUH Cchhcs. 
Zeii-dehr. {]ef;iUfts. f. Kidk. xx'ix. }t. "ial. — 'NV icilmanx. Dir Jihrncth 
'T-raii m-ji Cdrbes, IV’terin. iMi 11^11., PP'^’-^O^ 25)1, 277.-~AI,ORRis, 

FolVA.m. IksrlirijeitKj -rff/i dr hindHchappm Mar tea ^ jhrrie, kc. 

' XXjsIsfiliia Bfd. fd'ii. XXX vi. |>. 152. — KnnY’r in tlie Akdcdeelhujcn 
rin I'lvt ‘^oh Zfuclelmgi^cii. xxv. xxvi.j &c. For moin del ailed 
t‘ih]i(>i 3 ; 3 vp)l}y and routnit data inr the island and its po])ul!itif>n, s(‘c 
Kan. i^‘hhf% in 1he KiicyeloiM die van XoderianclHcU ludir, od. by 
Vnn der LUii aud Bjoaiu ddm Hague, 1&95, &c,j voL i. ]\ SI k 
' ' ' (o. M, K.) 

Colley H town C‘f Pnissiji, proviuen of JTanover, 27 
■laii.es hy rnil N,E. of Jiroioverj tiie foriner ca])ital (l l-th 
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into ooutaci wiiii linn: in the j)ro>Giieo of wnkHWJul caux'S 
llio InriHiitiou nj' a irn.j Lydraiilio .silioatc of iiiiio. The 
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lii^.olnhle rusitliiTi 
Silioi . 

jMaiiiiiiJi, (AioO;;'^ 
^Mangam.uB oxide (^tiiG) 
Lime [C'aO) . 

.'M;U,mesia (MyO) 

.■■Sofia (NmoO) . r, ■ 

8uli)linric aiiiiydiido (»SO..) 
Sulpluir (S) . 


Deduct oxygen e(pu\'aIorit to sulpliiir 




(J rail 111 atcd slag of this character is gromid witli slaked 
lilac i,iiiti,l both materials arc in a state of line division and 
intiniately mixed. ^Jdio usual pro]>oriiuns ai*e three of slag 
If) one of slaked lime by vmiglit. The pi-odiict terme(l 
slag cLiuciit sets shoviy, but ultimately attains a strenglli 
scarcely inferior to that of Portland cemc.n,t. Piizzaclamc 
cements are litiJe used in England. Generally s]'ioaking 
they are only of lo(‘a.l importance, tlioii* clieapness de[)end- 
iug largely on the nearness and aLundance of some suitable 
ixacanic dcjiosit of the trass oi* tufa, class. They are not 
usually inaniifactnred by the careful grinding together of 
the. puzyAioJana and the lime, but ai-e mixed ronglily, a 
gO’cat exce.ss of puzzuoiaiia being employed. This excess 
does no liaim, for that ]>art Ychiclj fails to unite with the 
iiino sei’ves as a dilucmt, much as does sand in mortar. In 
fact, oj'dluaiy ])U7zmdanic cement made on the si>oi where 
it is tA> be used may lie regardiMl as a better kind of com- 
mon mortar liai'ing liydiuiilic qualities. Good bydmiirn* 
mortars may be made from lime mixed with, furnace aslie.s 
or burnt clay a.s the puzzuolanic eonslltnont. 

Cement, s of the ]''’ortlund typo diiror in kind from tliose 
of the puzzuohmic class ; thc'y are not rnechanical mixtun^s 
of lime and active silica ready to unite under 
c-mvnt^ suitable coiiditions, but consist of definite 
cJieuiical coiii])Oiuids of linie and silica and lime 
a, ml alumina, which, when mixed witli water, combine 
therewith, forming crystalline substances of great mccba]ii- 
Crd stUMigtli, and. capable of adhering ifrmly to clean iiicrt 
material, such as stone and sand. They are made by 


calcareous suhstfoKX* and an argillaeer^ns siibstiU'ca Tlie 
commonest of sueh, substamX’-S in hmgland are c]mJ,k 
and, clay, but wlierc? local condition.s dcu^auii it, l.hnesi,(,!}e, . 
marl, slude or auy similru* material .may l)e used, providtnl 
the coj'reet jU'OjHutifui.s ef calciorn. ea.rbonato, silica, and 
alumina are maiiitain(.Hl. The eailiest form.s of cements of 
the rorila.jid da,ss wm’e tlm Jiyduiulic fiuio.s. ITiese are still ' 
la,rgely used., and are prepared ]\y burvdng limestom.^s con- 
taining dayay .mailer. Home of these jiatnraJly posse, s.s a 
coiiijio.sitioii diilejiiig but little froju that, of the iuLxture'o.f - 
raw materials arliiieiaJly ])r(‘pared for the mannfacture of 
J’mlJand ('ement itself. Ail hough liydraulic limes .have 
been ill iLsr'. from the most aueimit times, their true nature 
ami tlie reason of ilieii’ ri'sistance tu water Imve Ijccii ' 
known for less than 100 ycai'.s. Next in antiquity in 
hydraulic lime is rio.maii cement, prcptart.^l by ii eating an 
indin’iitcd marl occurring naturally in nodules. Its name 
must not 1)0 taken to im])]y that it was used by the 
ancients ; in point of fact the inaiiiifactiire of this su!)stauctt 
date.s back only about 100 years. 

With the growth of engineering in the early part of liie 
19tli centiuy arose a great demand for hydraulic ccinonL 
T.]io sup])ly of materials containing ]iaturall.y suitable pro- 
jiortions of calcium carboiiato and clay beirpg limited, 
attenq)ts were made to produce artihcial mixtures which ' ' 
would serve a similar end. Among those who exjjai- 
ineiited in this direction was Joso]»h .Vspddn, of Leeds, nlvi 
at hied clay to finely-ground limestone, calcined the mixtures ' 
and ground the product, which he called Portdand ccmciit. 
The- ' only coimexion Ijctween Portland cement ami the 
[»laco P(^rt]aiid is that the cement rvhen B(*t somewhat re- , 
seinl.iles .Porthind stone in colour. True, it is possible to 
inaniifacturc Portlaml cement from JPrtland stone (after r I 
adding a suita])le quantity of clay), but this is imu'ely ’ ■ 
])ecanse Portland stoiu' is sulislan daily carbonate «d' linu'; 
any ether limestone would .serve etpudly well. Although ' 
ll'uTlaod cement .is later in date than either Ilouiati eemenfe ; ; 
or Jiydiunlic lime, yet on account of its greater industrial ', 
importance, and of the fact that, being an aril'll c.iaP[a‘Oslm*tj. - 
it is of approximately unifoi’in composition and properties, 
it may conveniently be treated of 'hrst. The greater 'part , 
of the .Portland cement made i.n liingland ' is , nia-nti.- 
factured on the Tliames and Medway. The luatorials are 
chalk and j\].cdway mud ; in a few works the latler is' re- 
jdactid by^ gmiil. 

Tlie composition of typical .sa.u.ipies of chalk and clay: 
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heating to a high, temperature an intimate mixtnr(3 of a j is shown in the following analyses 
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Carbonic anhydride (COo) 
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Bupnino" zone: 
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: • v/v ■ T ' ■ ■■ ■■"^ hot '■'■ ■' I ■ . '. t. ■■' ■•':;;K'.. ;■ 

one. .A]i ordinaiy | | 

MS of sbiny and J2 ffrafesJ^^ioJAjI f 

fairly aJigJit, funl will I I 

ing ■out.>;y ' vv w ■■;. f 

and iiJilcMidiiig. eaoK 2. 

c»>iiLplo1e i*Ru Tlie : ; 

ii!k(?r'” ready to iloffmaiin or ring kiln, made tip of a number of eomparb 
1 tko hard rock dike nieuts arranged in a ring -and connected ^Yitl^ a contra!' 
■u luilLstones, or in diiinney t in tlie^e coinpart.Tiicnts roiigli bj'ick - shaped 
R, and edge-runners, masses of the raw materials are stacked, and between tbesQ 
■fa, ciitro,^ because ^ the bricks fuel is sprinkled At a given niomont one of these 
Mloury* as possibio conipartrnents is burning and at its full tempera tiue ^ the' 
die proeodnrf’ in use air for combustion is tlrami in tlirnugh one or more; 
re variuis niodiiica^ compartments behind it 'which have just finisliccl burning,' 
onditions s a few of and is thereby strongly heated ; the products of. coipbiLSr’ 
.. however, the main tion jiass aw^ay thro'ugh one or more compartiuerits: in 
ely mixing the raw trent of it and heat their contents before they, are sub'- 
sary, and Inirning it- jocted to actual combustion It will be 

Fahr.), principle of the ring kiln is similar to that of tlic';stage 
0, caltnuTf! carbonate kiln. •, Jn each case the cliiiker which has, just bedn.bhimofl 
hd, uumd with ih_- and is fully hot servos tx> boat the fdr supply to ’the conv 
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parniieiit ■ 'vvliere eo-Jiilristion i? /urcnalh’ proeoeflliig : h\ 
iiko tlie ravr nia.terials al:M:int to he h'urued arc well 

iR-al'oht h}" tJio wantc gn.sey tVoin the eroepai'l jiiont in full 
activity r>'‘ Lore tin/y ilivniwelve.^ aoc Inirned. (Jt inav lie 
noted '{.halt itorc a.nd generany in tlda avi iele Imrn in ii.--ed 
in the teelinieal aeiiae ; it i.s tuc.hnioally ennva^t to spi^nk l-/ 
reinent eliiilver heing “■ ImTiirdp'’ nlthnii;jli it is not a Jiicl : 
in aceirraie teiius it is llie /ueJ \\'hi<-]! is hnrned, and it is 
ilic h.cai it generates: wliicli raises, the nliriki.c io a higl.t 
iernperaiiirc, i.v.^ teelinieally ^‘lairns” hr) i>y tliis de-vicf 
a great ]);'irt ei llie .heat is regea if.* rated, and a saving ef 
^i‘Ee] is eliec.'ted. 

A more iriodern method of hnrning cement is hy means of 
rotatory kilns, hihese are large!}' n.m'din llte. "hhiitc-d States, 
and are heing intojdneod inio .Idnglaiul and <.)n llu^ 
Continent. They consist of c}-H.rt(.Iors almut CO .ft. 
long: and G ft. in diameter jkiced at a sJiglit angle 
with tlie horizon t.alpnul caiTiei.l on roliers so timt tla\y can ho 
in‘la,ted by power. Tlie cylinders are made of ]K.h]er ]daie 
and Jinial willi ladVe.etory hrick.s. .At the riiper end th.<o 
raw material is fed in eilher a.s a dr)’ -powder or as sliiiry ; 
at Ihe lower e.rnl i,s a ixoverfiil hnrner. idtist of tlic kilirs 
used in the United iStatc.s employ jietroleinn as a. fuck bat 
more ro«-‘ently ]_K'!\vdered. o.o-u] injectod hy a iojost of air .h.as 
'been adopted. The rotation aial slight inclination of the 
cylinder cruise tlie raw material to descend tosvaixls the 
lower end. At the irp[)er end due raw iiinterial 'is dried 
HJul heated -iiiodoratoVv ; a.s it <lcscomls it rt.ru'hes a ih' 
the kiln tdus'e the lem]ierid nre is Jiighor ; jjori' die cio- 
bonlc a.L’idi of the carlM-)nate of lime ;ind tlie eonibincd 
vrater O'f die elay are driven otf, aiul die -I'esnlting lime 
I’cgins ht ac[ cbmidcall^L tm the deh)'dr‘deJ elay. Tlie 
material i.s then in a -ivarriidly burnt and slightly sinteretl 
mare, bid- not fnlly cbaio're.l an.! would n<d m.do' 
Tortland eemci'it. Ai.s tlie kiln conlinnes t.o ravoUv, rlie 


dark eoloiir. hhe |wodi.iet from a wolhran. rota- 
■to}Avkiiiii^>h^lfi;dvejij,yhlK^ lAoperlvsohtrilielg' fhiaAwm-:: 


tliat .from :m ordinary iiaed kiln of -wiiri 
is'a':])t- ^to- trj'ntai,i:r a 'ceidain; amount' ('5. 
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con-iparativeiy narrow limits, and tlie ■variations mm tending 
to beeonm^. snudler as rcgnl-arity aval .4:111 in. „ , - . 
inannfnc.inre iuerease. h1io ibilowing anadysis 
may bo takmi u.s ty-]/ic;il uf eomenks made 'from 
dial It. and chiv on tin; Tliamos and .Ivledwwy : — 

. ■■ 'Per CO it. 

Silica (TiCh.) . . ' . . . .. ■- . S' : 'v 

li.isoIiib.le roddiie . . , . ■ ' 1 '0 ■ 

.AiuruliiafAliO;.;) ■ . ■ /h O; 

■Ferric oixide, (logO.j)' . ■ ■ . . ... . 

,Li:ms (OiMJ) ... .d/Cap-O./S ■ 

Alagaesia (..4.g0) . . ■ c ■ . ' '.lajOr;:'. 

BTii].hiiTic ai.ih}s;lridc (B0;h ■ , ■ , . . 

Cai2:ionio aiiliydrido' (CX);-) . .■ ■ '■'■'O'a c 

Water (IFO)' ' a. 
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similar to the host, but actiiig a.s coolers instead of kilns. | 
On its way down the cylinders the clinker inet.ts a current 
yUpf cold air and is cooled, die air I'temg correspondingly | 
warmed and passing on lo aid in the eonihii.stioii of the | 
- fuel iised in heating the kiln. Thi.s reg^cncrati-^’e Iieating , 
~ ‘ is similar in principle and effect to that obtained ’byinean.s | 
of tho Uietsch and ring kilns. The ont]mt of one of these 
. Idlns is about 200 tons per week, as against 3(1 tons for a,n | 
ortVmury ehainbei" kiln. A large saviiig in labour is also | 
The system presents liiaiiy advantages, aiid is i 
:A likely to, ropkee the older methods of cement makhig. | 

' Fig. -'3 "represeuis. diagrammatically a rotatory cement j 
plant on the Ilui’ry and Seaman system. " , i 

Forthnub eenient clinkmv however }WQduced, Is a hard, i 


Oilun’ tilings cpnal, IbohlgLcr 

t‘]u.‘ ]tc,-ccntage lijiie within rjic 

limits indic.ucd nluoi- the sUwngcr 
is ilw ccnii'jit, hilt sncli highly limed ^ ^ ‘ ' 

ceniciit is less iwsy Inini I him 
. vnnmnt conlaining abmit G2 j jci* pvmPi. ^ ^ ' - 

of lime; lijid unless tlm luirnlng .is 
4A ■, ; „ .■ .. "'■ .thoibiighyaitdg'tlie: 

inf iniaiely nu.\ed, ilie cciiu nt is iipt ' 
to ]>o iim«ouiKb Alliio'iigii the nhi- ’ ' 

A IpAUA'ftJ! mate coinpasnicjn of ccTucat, tliat U, ■ i ■; . ^ 

— fi!| — Jir—J the pcTOmticn* uf each bAso and ac'hl . 

by analysis, its firnxinjjil’e coinposi- - : A bk'A'.' 

;■. vv:.'>AhjnAAek,-;thb'ha-tiire')abdh|bfp^ 
the compounds formed from these acid.s and InuSiX) can ; ' ; 
only be ascertained indirectly and vvith difflctilrj, , The 
Ixst- and most recent investigation on thiis subjeeU has 
been made by M. J:L le. (hatclier, whose work has since . 

been sup])]emeii ted by that of I^ft^ssrs Spenser Tk Ah?vV“ ' 
berry aiid W. li. Newberry. ^According to Le Cba|-cller, ■ " , , 

the chief constiiiient of Ikrlland cenicait is tri-wdeinm ‘ : ^ 

silicate, 30 a 0 SiO.,, a substance which when miwl wit.li '' ' A , 

water combines with it according to the equation . ' ' ' 
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water combines with it according to the equation . ' ' ' 

2 [3CaO SiO.J + 9 HA.) - 2[CaO SiOJ 5 EA'A h dUa((>H).. 

Tiu^ ]>rodiicts of thi.s reaction, hydrated moiio-ealciuk 
silicate gtiid crtldum hykiroxide, crystalliz^e -md dtrm ka 
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sot; ooriif‘iit. T3ie (jtlier chief coustittieat of Poithnul aud floe,s bneiJe. A ccmonf slightly urisoinul ^vill 
coTueiit is oalciitui ahuHiiiato, Ao'corclitig to .Lo Gliatc'lierj sliou^ nujiicroiici cracks, tv bilo uuo TThicli is suni'kodiy 

tliin body h; a sets tvIioii iiiixod unsound irmyeveu go to pieces. A rigorous and (exact 

with wiUer aud lime derived ivmi other consliiueiits of test for soundness is that fonuuliitod by DeoU, who luu^ 
the annoutj siadi as unstable ferrites, or from the decoin- sliown tliat Ijihpmltes of 3^ of sand aud 1 of eeuunit. kept, 
novitfmu of the tri-enloium silicato uaenlioiiod above, in water for two days at 80" 0. == 1 7 ('P juihr. ai-taiu apnroxb 
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tije tumour, such, as uristable • ferrites, or from the decoin- 
positk>'a of the tri-calciuiu silicate Hicnticniod above, 
uceording to the equation 

3GaO A]/). + Ca(OlI)^ + 1 1 H./3 - 4CaO Al^O. Ih" H/3. 


la water .lor rwo uaj s ai ou X'. ~ i / o j: jiur. airain approx b 
inately the same strength, as siinihir briqiuUtes attaiii at 
seven days in water at the ordinary teiiqHiratUFo. In 3ih-:e 
nianner briquettes Irept a.t 17G" Eabr. for seven days arex 




According to ]\lessr.s Newberry, however, the aluiniiiato is equal in strength to tluxso k( 2 ]-)t at tlie. ordinary temperature’ 
dH'alcim'n akiminate, 'd ‘OaOAlyO., ; the mode of hydra- for twenty-eigbt days. A ceimmt not perfectly .smmd will 


and sotting of this body has not been studied, give Iotv results in the hot test, and a cement of inditle, 


Although the precise eouiposition of tlio aluminate is still out soundness will crack and go to pieces. The te.st is ■ 
: a matter for discussifui, it is generally adniitUxl that it is admittedly severe, but can be pas.sed witliout difiifulty by 
the- clnef agent in the first setting of the cement. The cement made with pro] ler care aud skill. There are many - 
nhimat.o hardening and. the attainment of strength are due modifications and elaborations of all tljc tests wiiich liave 


to the tri-ealciiim silicate. The function of the ferric been mentioned. Cement for all important Tvork is su)».- 
o>:.ido present in ordinary cement is little more than that initted to a rigorous system of testing and analysis liefoi'u 


of a thix to.ai<l the union of the silica, alumina, and lime j it is acceipted and used. 


ill :tlie clinker; .its role in the setting of the cement is | 7^/w,cds a ceuient of the Portland a.s di.stiuct 


altogether secondary. Magnesia is present in most Port- from the piiz/Aiolanic class. Tlio most typical hydraulic ' 
hind cements in (piantities varying from 1 to 5 per cent. liineds that known as Chaux du Tlieil, macle .from a lime- 


AVlthin this range it appears to be inert, forining no stone found at Ardeehc in Eiunce. This limestone 
cementitious com])Ound. There is ovklonce that i.u larger consists of ealciiim carbrmato most intimcitdy intermixed 


iwoportioji, c.y.j 10 to 15 ]>er cent., it may hydrate and wfith very finely divided silica. .It contains ]jut little 
st‘t after the general setting of the cement, and may give alumina and oxide of mm, whicli are the coii.stituents 




rise to' disrurhivc strains and cause the cement to “hloTV generally necessary to ])ring about the union of silica and 
' and fail. . In so-called natural cement (p. 633) Tvhieh lime to form a cement, 1.)ut in spite of tins tli.e silica is so 


h eoTnparatively lightly b]:irnb, the magnesia appears to 1)C finely divided and so well distil} uited that it unites readily- 




inert, and as much as 20 to 30 per cent, may be present, with thelimeTvlien the iimestouo isbruTiedat a sufficionily 


; A.lnotluw' constituent of lArilantl cemrmt which infhience.s high temperatrire. English hydraulic limes are of a 
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hydration of the enJeium aluininate, and consequently on 
, .'the setting of the cement ; thus it is that a, little gypsum 
is often mldcd to convert a naturally (juick-setting cement 
■into orm Tdrlcli sets .slowly. It will he observed that in 
■\'tl;uxhydnition (jf tri-calcium silicate, the main constituent 
' ’of .Portland cement, a largo ])ortion of the lime a}q)ears as 
calcium hydroxide, f.u, slaked iiine. It is evident tiiat this 
. will form a puzzuolanic ceriiont (p. G28j if a siiitalfie 
AiUcioiis material such as trass is added to the cement. 

• The ultimate product when set may ]>e regarded as a 
rinml , Portkiid and piizzuolanio cement. The use of 
■ Arass in' this manner as an adjunct to Portland cement lias 
. tuio.n advocated by ]\lic]iao]is, but has not become general. 


cliticreiit class, filiey contain a good 

deal of alumina and 

ferric oxide, and in composition 

resemble 

somewhat 

irregular Portland cement. Analyses 
hydraulic lime avo as follows : — 

of the two 

classes of 

. Chaux tie Tlieil. 

. . . Per .cent. ■ 

Blue Lias, 

Ter Cfdit. : 

liiso’lublo silicioiis matter . , 

0*8 


Bilica (SiO.n) 

21*7 

1-.M7 

Ahonina (,A,LjO;d' . . . 

T8 

(;-79 t'-'x 

Ferric ctxide (.tAvOf,) . 

0-6 

■:'2:*8b^^;:uv:Ait 

Lime (CaO) . 

7t*0 

08*48 

Alagneda (Al’gO) 

0*7 

1 *54 

Sul]jlninc anhydride (BO.p 

0-3 

1*08 ' , 

Carbonic ardiydride (SO.,) . . 1 

Water (E.,0) . . " . . / 

0*6 

3‘0‘{ 

2*60 - ■ 

A.lkalies and loss 


]*D8 


too-0 , 

100*0 . ' Ay 


Pljulraulic lime contains a good deal of uncombined lime, 




,.'- Tho quality of Portland cement is ascertained by its and .has to be slaked before it is used as a cement. In 


•analysis, arRl by d(Inrniining its specific giuvity, fineness, j France this slaking is conducted systematically by the ; ‘A. 

mcAianical strength, and soiimlness. A pod makers, the frushly burned lime bdng sprinkled with /' .f/ 
sample will have a compositiori within the limits | water and stored in large bins where slaking proceeds • ' ^ 

dial abcmmind approximating to the typical figirres given I sloTvly and regularly until the whole of the surplus ' ; 'AlPl 
on p: Oob It will be ground so finely that not more | imcoriibmed lime is 'slaked and rendered harmless, wifiie V ’ 
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.•■^avttjT'iKit low)- than and l>rii|iiette.s made from it slakhig is more casD)' attained when 'woriingsystcmatieail.y 
water will pos.seB,s a tensile strength of 400- on a, large scale and by storing the material for a louii 
ijcr .fiiinara inch Keren days after they arc made, , period,' the Frencli method is tlie better and more rational 

..,Ja!hi;tes»do fflRtwo p.aTts,by,seight, Tho^ 

|fri|Hd-,and: l. .of cetnciit rill give -alioat 200 ft per . sqiiat-e ' Portland ' class mked with slaked lime. ’ When' gaii'hod 
days. ■ The. soundness of the cement with w'S.ter and made into a mortar it sets slowly, ’i'But'i 

.pate ;pf coment m water,, for ^ ultii^teiyvbecomesJalinost ,aa strong aa Poi|tlaf!d-.,cS^M.,. , . 

wofdiaary';‘t|i|geS|Wf ‘:pt:abM;Si|w|UW^ 

^pSl®i,|R’||ilAs®lproi0tt,may,h!i:Tt»fc;iim»3atioa8sand.«ahmte 
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CENSUS 




used for iiaing tuniieis made Iry the modeiai shield 
.systcjn. 

lirman, Cement is another cement of tlie Portland class 
■vvhicii caiiic into aso sonic hundred 3 '('ars ago, sliurtly 
before the luamifactiire of artificial Portlaml cement was 
attempted. It is still in use, tlioiigli only for special 
purposes where a quick-setting material is required. It is 
made fi'oin sci>taria nodules w'liich are dredged up on the 
Kent and Essex coasts afid consist of about GO ]jer cent of 
calcium carbonate mixed Ayitli clay, the mass being sulll- 
' ciently indurated to I’cmain cohei-ent under water. The 
nodules are not iirepai’ed in any W'ay, but simply burned 
at a moderate I'ed heat. The resulting cement varies soine- 
wliat in composition, but approximates to the following 
v;fi.gures ■ ■ 

Per cent. 

. . . 5 'SC) 

Silica (SiOo) . .... 19 '02 

. . . . 10*o0 

. . . . T'a-l 

M a, jigancse dioxide (MnOn) . . , 1'57. 

Liiiie(CaO) . . “ . . . 44*54 

. . . . 2*92 

.V - . . . 2*61 

. . . 0 * 4.3 

Water (I'LO). . ” . . . 0*25 

. . . . 1*4{) 


The most characteristic constituent is the oxide of iron, 
which gives tlie cement a reddish colour, and the presence oi’ 
manganese also <lifiereutiatea iloman iToni Portland cement, 
'which rarely contains appreciable quantities of that cd.emcnt. 
The high percentage of alumina causes the- cement to be 
f[iiick-setti ng, and it becomes hard in about -irve minutes, 
it resists tiro action of wuter, salt or fresh, vei\y ■^ve]], and 
is therefore useful in situations where the nx>rk is lilicly 
to bo submerged immediately after it has been put in 
place. 

Tire ten a Katural Cements is applied to cements made 
by bxiruiiig mixtures of clay and carbonate of lime natu- 
rally occurring in approximately suitable proportions. 
They may be regarded as badiy-mbcv^d Portland cements, 
aJPi need no s]X5cial description. American “jiaTiiral” 
eoiiients are of a somewhat different class. They are 
usually made from a silicious limestone containing 
magnesia, and are comparatively lightly burned. The 
; following analysis is typical of a cement of this kind : — 

Per cent. 

; Silica (SiO.) .... 24*30 

Alimiiiia { AbO^fi . . . , 7 *22 

, ; - ' • Terric oxide (Fe^Og) . . . .5*06 

[y ■ Lime (OaO) . " . . . ,33*70 

' V Magnesia (MgO) .... 20*94 

‘ ^ Water, earbonio anhydride, and loss . 3 '78 


These irregular cements of the' Portland class are good 
‘ buiiding materials for ordinary purposes, but are not so 
■:'k 111 table its good artificial Portland cement for heavy and 
', important undertakings. 

, The chief use of hydraulic cements, whether of 
y'the., puisKUolanic or' Portland class, is to act as an 
A . '-P-' 1' adhesive material in work which is to be 
Ef?' exposed to water. No doubt in times of remote 

£tiitiqiiity it was found that the jointing of 
b< . . ’ y‘ . . masonry which was to be immersed required the 
■pBejof cement indifferent to the action of water. Ordb 
niortar failocl.in such positions; mortar made from 
lime lirepared from limestones or chalks containing a little 
Was' found, to 'stand ;'bhortar made from lime mixed 
mth; ttasg pr similar' active silicious material was xilso- 

liBilSiiliiillilliliiW 


the present enormous envployioent of hydraulic eeniexitG, ■ 
It -was • a natural tmusition to utilize tlxesa cements ' 
not nierc’ly for jointing masonry Ixut rdHO tVn* luakiiig 
conereio, and the only iroason why hydmulic cements, 
as distimk from cements which a-re not ]j}di*aujic 
(yx/., ujaljiiaiy moj*tai*), are used ha* llie latter purpose is 
their greak media] licul strengik. Their use iu above-water 
work, is chedcHd l:>v tiio low pi’ieo of co]U'nio.u brick, Liven 
in suck uH.M'k, wlien^- it wunld Irx tJionght tJuit suasse^s of 
burnt day would Ijo the (keapest conceivable material, 
coiKU'cte is at least on level terms with its rival. It uiust . 
1 k^ reiiieinbercd that o]ic of the great advantages of c'uiv 
Crete is that five-sixths of its 'total mass inay bo provided 
from local sand and gravel, on wliidi, no carriage lui.s to 
be paid. The ceiiient, on wdiicli alone iVdglifc is to be 
reckoned, convm'ts these from loose incoherent inatei'ial 
I into a solid stone. Thus it comes about that the largest 
' use of cenmmt is for nianufactiiring concrete for dock iind 
liarhour 'work, and for the maliing of found at loirs. It is also 
employed for the building of light bridges, lloors, and pljics 
constricted of cement imn'tar disposed round a skelctoii of 
iron rod.s. Such conqjositc sti’uctiires take advantage at 
j once of the high tensile strength of iron and of the high 
I compressive strength of eenient inoiiar. 

I Good hydraulic cements arc highly perrnanemt materials, 

I provided certain conditions be observed. It iniglit be 
' supposed that hydraulic cements from their nature would 
! 1)0 indifibi-ent to the action of water, but this is onli' true 
' if the structures of wliicli they form part are >sufficient]y 
: coni])act. In this case the action of tlie water is checked 
by the lilm of carbonate of liiiie whicli eventually forms 
I on the surface of calcareous cement. Tiiis, together with 
' the compactness of (he mortar, liindei’S the ingress and 
egress of water, and prevents the dissohitioii un<l ultiuiate 
destrncriuii of the cement. But where tlie coucrete or 
moi'tar is not well made and is poi’ous, the eontiimal 
jjassage of wait*r through it will gradually break uj) 
and dissolve awa}^ the calcareous constituents of the cement 
until its strengtJi is utterly destroyed. This desimetive 
action is increased if the water contains sSiilphatcs or ' 
magnesium salts, both of which act chemically on the 
calcareous constituents of tlie cement. As sca-'wator 
contains both sulphates and magnesium salts, it is ; 
es[)ecially necessary in concrete for harbour v:ofk io lulm 
every care to ])roduce an impervious structure. There are . 
va.riol^^s minor external causes for the failure and ultiinalo 
destruction of cement mortar and concietc\ but their 
' discussion is a matter for the specialist. Failure from ' 
inherent vice in the cement has been already toueJied'oii V ' 

' it can ahvuys be traced to want of sidll and care in , 
manufacture., ' , A I , A 

Authorttips, — P. b. Btttlkr. PoriUmd (Jcmenl. Luhjtut, 
1899. — F. TI. Lewis. Ariioh oa eenient in Tm Mhicral Jmlnstry^ . 
New Yorks 1S98. — Sbiuiaxoer and Bjlouxt. Article m cement > 
in The Mineral Indmtnj. Now York, 1897 ; Beeper on lirsting . 
ceuients, Journal of the Sochi y of Chmical InduHlry, London, . '• 
1894. — d-. K. Eedorave. Odhareous Ccmcnls, London. 1898.’ % b' 

■a: 

of the census in the United Kingdom Iujb ' been aheudy 
given in detail up to and including that of 1871. '' Since’ 
then the changes in procedure have not bee-ii liiiuiarous,,,' ^ 
though some are of considerable imijortimee. ' In England 
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tlio .coiiTpllatioD of -population 
areas. 1 b tliu eiisnliig decade 1-4 
. in tiieir . nelgliboui’s, 89 iVeBli 
arc r Ids altered in Itouudjiriea. 


figures for Dfifi new 
of these were absorbed 
ones were constituted, 
Tiireed'oiirtjLs of the 


l-fiOOO civil paiidies, figarin, wcj-e siinikirly modilied, 
and cl langCH rd areas under tJie Local (loverniuent and ; 
Jledistribidion Acts added to ilie laljoiir of tabulation. 
Material im]a‘ovenie.nts were efiectf.si in the classiti- 
cation of oc(,*iJ[iaiions ; and in 1891, upon the reeoiu- , 
memlation of the Treasury Con nnitiee a])poi,{ited for 


relation was 78*4, 10 *S, and 10*8 per cent. KSr-otiand siands 
nearly wlierc she did in 1821. but England lias' galucil and 
Ireland lust aljont 21 per cent., in tlicAseale. The folluwino” 
perceirtagus show lliat tii.o rate of ^-ariation has hoen by no incana 
regular tlirouglnuit: tlio period in cpiuslioii : — 


labour, the eniidoyed, and the iniloiJcndoiLt worl^erj an 
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, Eiighuid 
! and AMilc.s 

15‘S 

14-5 

12*9 

11*9 

■ 

13*2 

14*4 


12*17 

' Scot la ud . 

l:;M) 

10*8 

10*2 

6-0 

9*7 

11*2 

7*8. 

11*1 

; li’claiid . 

14: -2 

5 *5 

,19 B 

11 'S \ 

(1*7 

c, 

‘'r 


frj 

i United 
.Kiugdoiid 

15*0 

11-2 

2*5 

5*6 

' 8*8 

10 -s 

1 

; s -2 

1 ■■,9*9:A: 


innovation wliicli, liowoverj failed, owing to inaccuracy of 
loruru, to fulfil iviiticipa.fcions. The subdivision of houses 
into separate oecu])aucie.s vras also preseril)ed, together with 
Iko xxtiirn of the nutnlxer of roonis, wditro less than five, 

. erccirph';d by ci-udi fainil^y. The Act regulating the census 
of '19,04 further slmplilied tlio record b]* subsfciiii.ti]ig the 
■ tcun tcjneniout for storey, atid pro%iding fc)r t]:ie separate 
i;ce<ird of liouses altogetlier nuinliabited a,s distingiii.sbed 
frciUi tiiose occupied only during the daytiuie. The record 
of natio.na,lity, again, tvas further extended at the 1901 
census beyond the mere specification of the British sub- 
jects ]:jom aln’cnul, and included that of all persons not 
born within t].ic United Kingdom* In 1801 a return was 
obhiined of all persons in "Wales and Mmiinoiitli speaking 
either ’Welsh only or ])oth ’Welsh and Eiiglisli, luit owing 
tr> the hnpm'fLwji(m of the results it was prescrilxul that 
tiiH cori’csponding return for 1901 should ineiude ihxm 
who spesik .EngliAi only, and sh, on Id exclude children 
under three ;yca.,rs old. In Scothvnd a. sinula.!,* return ot 
tliosc whn speak fiacliu was oblained in 1881, exttmdcal at 
the .next census, and made t(a corrcs].)oud with the return 

■ for Wales f')r the enimierntioii of IDUL The coiuplcxilT 
of aresis <ioes not oast north, of the Tweed to ivny tiling 
liktj- the cxle.t!t to which it ]U’e vails in .England, ljut ilie. 
Local Uove.r]!nicnt Act i'vm Scotlaml of 1889 aiioixlcd 
means of simidiilcation. of ■which great ad.vaijtago was 

' th)Jcc‘.?i in census of 1S9L The deliuition of a 
honsf^ hi ihf3 north was changcfl in 1881 so as to eorro- 
'.iq)Ood witl'i that in use in Jhigland, since pre^'iemsby the 
teneuient in the former was the honse of the latter, 
and m.ce verm, Eor the census of 1901 Scotland was 

■ included •^viih England in a single Act, with tlie 
■ necessary inoLiiliciition in n(.>jnenclatiire and Citlier detaJl 
Tlic census of Ireland continues to dilier from that of the 

; .lister island— -first, in. that the eniimemtioi] is undertakeu 
: ]..iy the constabulary ;yid the schedule not left to be tilled 
’ up by the la:mse},i.o](Ier : secoiully, iii the wrirler use made- 
of ■ statistics okher than tliose directly- ctillected at the 

Sdiiiiil: 


thirdly, in tlm cMloetion of sti-itistics of religious 
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latter. Finally, a return, ,of 
uni fuller detail of house 
under the authority of 


^ of the emmicratuais described above will he found 

' ^ ~ under' Other heads, and oniy ihtdr joost gciu']‘al features need be 

W ht^raset iorth. ' Iktwecii the lir-st general ceiism of ISOl and that 

‘w 90L the popuiatioTi u( the three- kingdoins a whole increased 

|\ ' n. hy pil p‘t cent, ill tho case td England and Wales the growth 

t I- V„ii «... ,,.3, 

,... in the proportion of 57*4 

. .. |u lh’'0Au Scothhxd, mid 82^6 in Irehiiid : in 
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Comparison of the census tigures witli tlio birth aiul death 
returns indicates tliat since 18i>l emif;Tatioii lias been the cliief 
retarding irilhieuce in all three countries ; while in England, at all 
events, the conadation of the age, birth, and marriage re.timns 
seems to imlieate a t(mdenc\' to diminishing feciiiKlity di’ie both, to 
relatively it-iwer marriages and to the lat<-r age aT which women 
eider the conjugal state. A inarked. decline in the death-rate, in 
fact, is slightly outweighed by tlie falliug-olf in the rn,to of biiths. 

Ill relation to llic ai'ca of tiie tliree couiitries, the wungbt of tlie 
population u[toii a .square .mile has risen in England and Mhiles 
irom 154 in 1801 to 558 in 1901. In Scotland the addition lia.v^ : 
been from 5-1 to 150, and in Ireland the burden lias fallen from 3 06 • - 
to 147. ■ . ■ . ' 

Bril.t'sh Colonics and iJejiaidcndcs , — In Caiiad.-L and the Cape the 
qnctb-cessors oi‘ tlie Eritisli in Euroj^eaii coionisaiioii lia<l Ijcgun 
eaily iu the liisiory of their cnieipriso to take stock }>eriodieally of 
the population and resources of the tracts oceupif'd. In Canada 
the lirsr rctiivii was prcqaircd as early as 1005, and. the ^Netherlands 
Ea.st Iiulia, Cunipany obtained a rough return in 1GS7 for the. Cape. 
ITiese, liowovcr, can scarcely be included under tlic head of census, 
.since they were based iijioii ioea.[ly-]U’cpared rejjorts mainly relating 
to agriculture and cattle, Siinilaj'ly, iu Kew South YCale.s, 

musters” were held jiimually from the year of settlement ; but it 
was not till 1828 tlnit these assumed the form of a census, and the 
first reguhir eimmeralion was that of ISdl, in which 'ramnania 
ajid Kew Eenlnml joined, .A census of Capo Cohmy was taken in 
1805, and has boeii sin.^eeoded by others in 1875 and ISDi. Fatal 
initialed the operation iu the lasfc-naniud yea,!'. I;u Australia., 
Q,ueon.sl.‘!.nrl has taken a eeinsus quiuqueimially since 1875, and 
Few Zealand since 1(S81. Uniformity in lire procedure of 181)1 
was secured by a Congress of Statists lield in the precediipg year. 
Ca.uada took its first general census in 1871, a year which may he 
considered the starting-point of the imperial eninneratiou. Inilia 
3Yas not included in the synchronous undertaking until 18S1, 
when a population of 254 millions, raised in 1001 to 294. millions, 
placed the o])eratioii at the head of all census enterprise. Eacli 
colony and dependeiiey adopts a scpai*ate sy.stern, and adds such 
col limns to those rolniing to the ]>rimaiy statistical facts forming 
the basis of the census as may be required to obtain detail for local 
])iirposcs. Canada, for imstanee, fbllow's the plan of tlie United 
States, and issues a scliediile so voluminous that the ollieial 
enumerator, specially instructed, lias to fill it up, as in Ireland, 
instead of the householder, and is allowed a mouth or so for the 
pur})Ose. Ill India the same ptlan is necessary for a far siiiqdcr 
achudiilc hy reason of tin* general illiterac}" of the people, and the 
census has to be divided aceurdingly into two operations, the 
preliminary filling up of the record and the fimil cheeking it on 
the census night. In several of the govemmenrs the census has . 
heeii hitherto confined to the towns or to persons of European 
d(‘3cent, and excludes altogether the often large native pojrtilation, 
as in Natal and the settlements in Borneo and West Africa, or is • 
satisfied with a rough tribal tally, by families or otherwise, fur- 
nished by the chiefs or headinon. In round number.?, the total 
enumerated population of tlie British empire is 853 iBillion.s, 'i- 
whi].st the tracts vdiich .still remain uneemsused contain an esti- l , 
mated population of about 44 millions, eluoily in Africa. As,. I 
compared with this total of 397 niilUons there is the figure of 285 - " 
millions puhlishcal with the census of 1871, that of 254 millions ■ ' 
in 1881, and of 372 millions ten years later, none of tXioiu claiming , h- 
more than a})proxiination to at-euracy or relating to identical areas* 

Oth^T CovMrm . — kartial enumerations of population and stock \ 
w^ere undertaken in several European countries as early as tho Mth ^’y 
century on much the same lines as those ].>reseribed by the French.'.' 
authorities in Lower Canada soon after the country was settled. 
The.se operation.s, hmvever, were generally directed towards , a 
special ^administrative object such as ta.xaiion or military aenicr, . 
and, being eonclucted more or k\ss independently hy the authorities ' . 
of parishes or similar small areas, do not ao,mis under the head of’ * ; 
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(idOi.). 

Europe 


.,387, 

30S 


0,314 


98 -4 

Asia . ■ ' 


. 323, 

5t:i9 


550,713 


37 ‘0 

Africa 


19, 

741 


3 14-, 578 


12-3 

America 


135, 

3 18 


10,543 


92 '8 

Oceania 


4. 

771 


SSI 


84 -5 

Total 


, , S70, 

507 


713,029 


55 '0 


(. 1 . A. B.) 

, United States . — Tlie United States census of 1870 
probably marked the lowest ebb of census work in the 
United States. Its accuracy was generally denied by com- 
petent scholars both in and out of the census oitice. This 
unfortunate result was due partly to the unsatisfactory 
character of the law imposing the local wmrk upon officials 
already burdened with other duties and not subject to the 
control of the census officej and partly to the disturbed 
condition of the Soutliern states immediately after the 
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cijmsob. Synebroiious einiiueratioiis (U‘ the populate )i], iliough 
j'Uggostcd on sovoral oecabiorib liy eiuiinsut inu/i ol' .SL'ieiiw, wUo 
i;vm'rally disec lurugad, probably ou tlu* grounds SfL idrLli by 8r 
Hluioiij wlio lield that ^’tliese impious operations have always 
irritated the Creator ami brought down Ills heavy haml upon tbose 
who urJained Ihein.” At all events, altliough preseribed by the 
FreneliOoii volition in 1701 and liy iis suceessor in 17013, tbo eensiis, as 
we now understand it, is the ollspring oi' the 1 yidi (century. Pr;uu:e 
iiTid England led the way in 3 801 ; mo.-^t ottlio German slates vrere 
oimrnerated in 1810, and aliorily alterwai'ds S<‘andinavia iiii]U‘ove{i 
^su modern lines its already existing sy^ieiu. The Uniital Slates ui' 
America incorporated iho periodiiml census into their GonsLitiition 
in 17S7 ; but tlio tirst euuineratiun, iu 1700, was sultsbuitialfy 
little more than an eKperiuieiit. Leaving out of consideraidon the 
Turkish dominions, the census at staled iniervals Las now^ Lecomo 
the [iractice of ail ihu' 0 ])ean Slates. Itiissia, the last to adopt il, 
completed its lust euumerathjii in 3Sb7, the operaiiims embra.eing 
a- ]) 0 ]Ui]a,tioii of 12b ndllious in two eonlinenls. The ellbrts of 
statisticians of all coniiirics have boon tor some time directed 
towards the establishment of uniformity in the ro.sultsS dei'ivaltle 
j]-om the census, and by intei'iialional confercnce.y a considerable 
degree of success has ])een attained. As rega,rds the jiiiinaiy fatds 
to be ascertained, comparison is iiowvery generally^ possible ; and 
information as to sex. ago, edvil comlition, birlhplaec, and ceidnin 
iiifirinitics is becoming of more value at eacli period. In each 
country, rnorcuver, .special informaiiuii has to la; acipiired at tlie 
census on ioj)ics of local ini[)ortau(.“u which are not e<|ually sus- 
ceptible of iiiteriialioiud comparison. For examtde, iiiaiiy if not 
most of the European scliedule.s pi'ovidc columns for one or more 
of such subjects as mother-tongue, nationality, illiteracy, religion, s 
deuonibiatiou, inilitury^ .service ; and iu Uus.sia, Ibr the reeoguhed 
soeialgrad.es; and in .Era, nee, fur the number of chiuli'en in each 
lamily. Oceupado.n, again, i-s laicordcd at nearly all enumerations, 
though not invariably upon a iinifoi-in .systmu nor onjoyhig so 
mueli coniidcuce as to a(;cnracy as the rc.si. 'Idiere an‘, linally, 
diHereiieo.s of ]>iMetice as regai’d.s the mode oi'cdtlaijiing the recoul, 
whetiior by ollieial agency or oii tlie respunsihilily (d' the house- 
liolder, and in .some countries the hgure of tlie a.ctnal, in otliers 
of the legal, population is the oificet in view. On Ihe whole, tin? 
]nvu''.tical value of pcidudical enumeration has now been recognized 
throiigbout the. civilised world, although, for linaneial or ]!ulitieal 
rcfLsons, the census 1ms m»t yet become a universal insiitiitiuii. 
3'b'om the following table it will bo seen that the great iar-iui(e 


BC exk-iided a,'S imikc the iuoul:y-l\vo qiurdo \obnnu8 ? f 
tho te.nlb census iihijuist i\n cimy ciojiaedia, ind cmly of tho 
po]jii)athytL but ai^o of tlm pnaluci.s ami resource, s of tlm 
Lnited iStates. iVo]>ubly no otlior <’cii8u.s iu tho wmld 
bus ever covered sr? wide a raugv of oubjctds, ami [lerbuiis 
iioue. except iliut uf India, and tlie elevcutli Aineih‘a,ri ceu.sus 
has extended riii'ouglj so uniny voluine,^. Tim topie.s 
usually eontaiued in a eensiis .sullbisal fruin il.ic great 
addituiu of oiber aiid li^s pertineul lualter, and the 
rcpulalion oj tJie work ua.s uufavoui’Jibly" atlbcted by 
the length ol tiiue^ rtupiired to [uvpare and pnldi^sh tlie 
volumes (tlic last (Uie:-; act a'p|Kmrii!g nnrii near ihe end 
oi the decade K the original iiudcrest iniate of tho cost of 
the work, which Jiiadc Irogiicnt sujjplomculiu’y a])projiria- 
tbjriB iiec(;.ssa.i’}g tlie re.signadiou cd’ liio suporiuteudeii'i, 
Fivincis A. Malkcr, in ISgd, and the dlsabilily and deulli 
of ills sucec.s^or, Ciiarlc.s YF. Seaton. Tim (^leveutli census 
was take..!i uiuler a law almost ideutica,! witli tliat of tho 
tenth, and cxttonled throiigh twenty-live largo volumc.s. 
pi’e.sentliig a work aliiiOvSt us ciicyedopm-dic, but miicli snore 
d j sti I ic lively statist ic< il. 

The ])o]mhir opinion of a cc3i8U.s, at least iu tlie United 
States, (.Upends largely iiyvon the degree t(.) whlcli its 
figures foi’ the population <jf the couulry, of state.s, asid 
os])eeialiy of eitie.s, meet or fai.] to meet Ihe exysectations 
of Use interested jmldie. Judged b}' this staiida.rd, the 
rciiwiis of L8b0 xsas less favourably r(,celv(;d than Ibat of 
1880 , Idle enimierated |>opulalio]i c;f e<juntry in 
18 vS 0 was larger than laid been anticipated ; und in the 
face of Lh.e:-c liguiv'S it was dilliciilt for local comp la hits, 
even wlicre they w'ere Juade, to iind liearing and a.(*coph 
unco, fhit aecoiding to llie eboeiilli een^ii.s die deeiunial 
rate of g.i’mvt.J] of ]io]>uhdion fell sndd.enly iVom over JO 
jier cent., whiclt. the .(igures laid shown bei\vet.-u 1870 and 
188 (), and in every preceding deimde (d‘ llie century excc]}t 
Iliad of due Uivil War, to [(iss lliaii ’2o j»cr cent., in .'^pile of 
au iuiinigraiion iiearly double tliul; <a any jn'eeediug decade, 
.b ur tlii.s cliujige no adeijuate ex] Jana lion was uliered Ivy 
die ceiisu.s olHce. lienee the ])rutests of lliuse who believed 
that il.ie figures for po[iu]ation were too small swelled into, 
a. general choiais of dissatisfaction. But the eciisiis was 
])rol)ably more corinct than die crilic.s, hlust of dm. 
moti\'es iidku.mcing ])opiilur e.stiniales of po|.ra]ation, i,!i 
tho United Btatos tend to exaggeration. The coinxuition 
which dmfted die (donstitiitiori (jf tlio United Stales at- 
tempted to .secure a halaiice of interests by h| iportioning 
both reproscntativc.s in Congress and direct taxes according 
to ]>opiilatiori. A jnissagc in T/a' Federalist suggests tlie 
motives of the convention as .follow.s : — 


A.S the accuracy of the census to be (jbtaiiied by Coiigress will 
necu.ssanly depend in a couBidera'ble degree on the disimsitioTi. if 
not co-operation of the slate.s, it is of great importunes that the 
states should feel as little bias as jaacsibie to swell or rediiee the 
anioniit of their iminbers. "Were theij- share of ixpresenlatloii • 
alone to he governed by this rule, tiny would liave an iulerest in ■ 
exaggerating their inhabitajit.s. ’Were tin; rule to dt'cide their 
.share of taxation alono, a contrary temptation wouhl prevafi. - jjy 
extending the rule to both objects tho state.s will have opp'osltoc 
interests, which will control and balance each other, and Drodute ■ 
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wa^: pbown thit th«’^ liiiiulKU' of r^nrsons under ten Tears of | ^o’e so liieo!ni»loto that hardly t\yorthirds oi the doatlis wliieii Lave 
Wci^ ,.3jiin>u i,u.x-..r V. L J A I’n nntvimnmtv dnrinfr fliA Draeedin-v vp;is' nm 


’ loOft • ’ II M7iJ that thh- ihTneiprifv oeciirred lu any conuuu nit j diuiiig the preceding year are ohtiuniaj 

. go, ru. TTis sru.’|>rJSiJhaly ami in at. ill lo UouciUicy c,immcrator yisitiiig, the, families, no siitis.hictory. hasis for tlnv 

i'll eliilhlrun was a loading oansc of the sknv grciT'tii^m t.onj|aii;atkni othhnnlinutes is atronled, uikI ihc returns haYe coiu- 
popnlation. ]lufore t.lio iji])ulahioa had bean made Itfr paratirely Hrtle scientihc vahio. _ In the regions wlierc een.sns 


Fnnck * Walker wrote If tho birtlnute among the tables add in ter]>retiitions are. derived from I'egistration rei-ordi 


' j * •} R* 111 n-i-vf iiniifrv A vTiMink/lAplTiiTA l^cpt bv the several hla1h*s or (‘iiios tlioy aro olttu made loon eniu- 

prenrmsly OTisong ]jn|>u]at3ou did iml piiika a Jia ] 1 dine muuieipal doeiinients. The ceiism; 

. . . theecnsnsof 1 89() cannot bo vindicated, lo ascertain ^(niinilture is also liable to a wide margin of error, owim-'' to 


Ibt* facts wc mast await tlio tabulation of t-be population defucls in farm aceoimts and the inability of niany farmers to 


by periods of life, and ascertain how many of tlie inhabit- 
aiiis of the TJnilcd States of 1890 wore umier ten years 
m. age.’'* These i-esults t'hns confinned the accuracy of tho 


slate the amount or the value even of llie loading crops. The 
emsus figures relate to the calendar year preeetUiig ist June R)u0, 
and huriiod and careless an.swers about tiie pi-eec'diug year’s crop 
arc almost sure to have been given by many farmers 'in tlie midst 


eormfc of 1890. ElForty to invalidate tho eeimus returns of the summer’s work. 

by comparison with the registration records of Massa- Tho iUilienlties facing tlK3 nminifae.turing census ^ycrc of a 

ciiiisetts cannot be deemed conclusive, since in the 'United dillcrent character A large proportion ot the industries oi the 

. TT ’ * .. . i 1 1 . ] country keep .satmiactoiy accounts, aiul can an.swer the ones* 

fc>;ates, as lu Great britain, the census must be^deenied correctness. But manufacturers are likely to 

more accurate and less Rubjcct to error than registration snspect the objects of lh,e census, and to fear that the iuronnation 
records, A si.rong argument in favour of the eleventh given will be open to tlio public or betrayed to competitors. 


■census, apart from its self-consistency, is that its results as 
'a whole lit in with the siibsequoiit vstafe enumerations. In 
ilevibi cases siidi enumerations Iiave been taken ; and on 


Vurtherniore, the maiiufactnring seliediilc presupposes some uni- ' 
fiirinity in tlie method of aecoiiiiting among dilicreiit companies 
or lines of business, and this is often lacking. Aiiothf3r source of ■ 
error in the manuihctnring census of the United States is that 




cr»nii)iuiiig from them and tho results of the federal census tlm word.s of tlie census law are construed as requiring an enu'inera- 


city and ilregoii, "^vas tlio ditrerence between the enuiuera- 


fuids, however iiicornplcie or incorrect the results may be. Even 
on the ])opu]atic)n returns certain answei's, such as the number of 


tioris aiitl thwo over 4 per cent. In Oregon t!*'’ divorced or tlio number iiiialile to road and write, may be open 

about ; 10, 000 more people m*ro foniid in J 800 1 ban the eenaun, and the pnUieation of 


estimate wxuild lead one to cxpci't j in Kev \ orlw city, iniccrtain ligures, find a jusiification in the fact that the develop- 
about 109.1^)0 less. It t<3cms not improbable that in the inent of accurate eensu.s work requires a long educational ]>rooess 


latter, where the diiiicnlties iiiciderit to a count during hi tiic ohice, and, above all, in l;lie comrnnnity. Rough aepproxi- 

tlic immmiT are almost insiirmonnlal.l.., Helion.s omii,sioi].s 'V:*/ idways proredo aorurnto muasiiroineiits ; and tliost. 

, 1 .11 1 • b .1 returns, while oiten maecuralo, arc, being tlio host obtaiiiahle, 

ncr^urn-v Sti siirdi n cAnniavisnu cnnnrnis the ncc.urucY , ,, ,i . n.* t .. i i i. • 


htJilj hucL a Ci^upuxson coniirms the accuracy | than nothing, and. probably improve with each decade, 

of the clev’enth cctlsus ur a whole. | Besides tbe breadth of its scojie, in whicdi the American census 

The resultH of the Uvelftii eeu.su .s ( 10t)0) further refute I stands unrivalled, die mosi: importmit Amerifan emit lilmt ion to 


tbe irvgmncnt tliat Avuiilrl umintain tlio oleventli coimw to | ^^?«™swork li.i^ been the applioation of elcctrkd 
. , ^ X p • tJon Ot the re.siiits, as was lirst done 111 1890. i'Jie mam umicultics 

oe maegunute l»ccauso Jt showed a smallm' rate ol nicrcaso ^ypRq-;, Rjjg method reduced were two. The ])roductiou of tables 


AA'y-.pr-yg in poiuiiation durbig tbc preceding de< aide than bad been for so enormous a population as that of the United States through 




recorded by otlicr eensimes during earlier decades. The 
rate, of increase during the dec.-i.d,e ending in 1900 was 


the method of tallying by hand requires a great number of clerks, 
and a long period of time, and wlicn complete cannot be vorit-hKl 




■ \ * j] " A 4 " r ° n 1 ' ' 1 'x • except by a repetition of the urocess. Tim new method abbrevi* 

«v,5Ji ,]eH3 t.luui that for (Iw proc^dwg ..W it is ^tos tl.o timo, swoe an electric cuiTont can tally almost siiim!- 


. iiripossibio that a, falling off so marked could iii two taiieously the ikta, the tallyins of which by 'baud would he 
siicgesHive enuiULTutlons l^c the result of sheer inac'cnracy. separated by appreciable, intervals. The method also renders 


Ilin ]‘ate of increase .iVoiu 1890 to 1900, eliiu mating froiu comparatively easy the verilieaticni of tho results of certain selected 


.the eonijnuatien the population of Alas'ka, liawaii, Indian 
/Territory, and Indian reservafcicnis, ^vas ii-0‘7 ; the rate of 


(w. F. \y,) 


. _ lctHtory,_;mtnndum rcsorv^itiou^ V CentefVliSe, the eapitol c 

; . it.cre.,.o i tlic.sp pl.icoK are ludndoa-m wliich ca«c lie j gj^iAed in a coal-u 

,, ■ Jigui-CM oi the Jiopulatiou of TWum iM)0 limst (ySpQ) aggg . (ygoye 525 

' - :■" ‘'•"’'iCU' CILSUS of tho Hawaimu Government zn foreigu-boni and 149 ' wbe iiAocs. 

. ~A - , tiuir year — was 21 per cent. 


©einter¥iile:j the capital of xippauoose county, 
Iowa, U.S.A., situated in a coal-mining region. T/opii- 
latioii ('1890), 3668; (1900\ 5256, of -whom 499 were 


Central Africa^ British^— -The term given to - aA 
what is at present a not well deiiued apipendage of tli'o . Av/.S; 
Ih’itish empire in 8outh Central Africa. Broadly apt-ak-' ‘ u 
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itself iiitp tke Lnjenda river, o.nd theiu ‘0 in’to the Tiidiah 
Ocean. 

As regards orografdiieal features, murli ol tlie etaiiiiry 
is higli plateau, an a\«a’age nltitiitlc of 3^00 

k‘vi aljove sealtvcl. O/nly a very minute poiiioii of its- 
area— iJie country along liic banks of the river Sliire — 
lies at anytldug like a low Jcvel ; though the, Lmrugwa 
vailcy may ntii be more tlian about ttOO feet above sea- 
level. Ijuke .Nyasa lies at an elevation of 1700 feet ;il)Ovc! 
tlio sea, is about 300 miles loug, vith a breadth varying 
ironi 15 to 40 iulles. Lake 'Tanganyika, is a-bont 

feet above st-a- level, vritli a length of about 400 

_ _ '-uiles and ;aii ■eaveraiga; 

lirernltli of nearly 40^ 


lATANGAMViKA 


lercorn. 




•.Mt.Rungwa L.ivejy ouuu Teer ano. , 

;; 5 < 9 NDe MTS GiRddAi^.? 3700 feet above' sen-, 

U siASr altifcuflc.: ; 

Tlie higliest loonivtain i 
Ai^OA fourni vitliin the limits; ■ 

C previously laid down is- ■ 

V i Mount Mlarjje, iii: the^^ 

? ■ I . ■ extreme' ' ' ■ sou&.~;ea,§terhe 

I Protector-v. 

I# i liigliestiieal'oO 

■ / I Mlarpe reaches an alt b. 

; / i tilde of 9683 feet. , ' (in. 

I : . ■ / - , I 'German ■ .. . territoi j,; neaP; 

^ I the iiorth; end^;hl7;'E^^ 

'In ^ bl yasa, 'and;: dpsb' 

,. s|/ /' ' '.I' British fivm.tieryis'AI;buhk 

/■ , Eiingwa, themltilmddrd^^ 

■> exceeds 10,000 

,ifj it'ot.) Other high rnonn- 

7 , Aloiuits (.d'lori-;': 

1/ gone, and iJcdza,, in 

Chtp>^A|!Ds fy^Cnciersou' * gv'^niiand, vvhich reacfi an ' 

1 1 altitude , of TOOp.'feitp 

and jioiiits on tlieNyika 
1: .Plateau andih^lPe/Mbudd^ 

I Mountains to- the horth- ■,' 
I ■ west. ;:;of;;.::;Pakd:A;3||||t|f^ 

. ,,,| wMdi probaldy. ' exceed V 

AFRICA ^ heigkt of 8500 'leet; 

';■ 'I ^ y:;. ^ ] \ ■ gGhiradzuli|y|i9^ 

*X.'" ■ A; :■ 

: .... ^wa|Sgp:;;^ -.Igy ■ ^ ■■ 

:g;Sh 

‘ ’ * of inoiiEtamous eoiihtry/ 

.■■-"■''i'' '''.'f.:; "o :7:i: V ;§.'A;^:7’A;;:;;:;^7 

3 , tlio river Ruo, ’Lake Chilwa, and the south end of' 
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73 iiiciia^ iu parts of 3[onut Mlaitje possibly olteii reaf;li- 
ing to hH) hicbes in tlic j'car, Tlie averagt iiia.y bo put 
at 50 inches per ajiinint, 'whicJi. is also attout the average 
rainfall the Bliiro. Highlands, tliut })ai't ol British 
Contra! Africa, which at jn'cseiit attracts the greatest 
nivnd)er oi‘ European settlers. 

Iso part of tlie eoaut.ry conics within the forest 
region of West Africa. The whole of it may be said 
to lie within the savannah or ])ark-Hke division of the 
coutirieiit. As a general latle the landscape is of a pleasing 
and ai tractive cliartuder, w'el! covered witli vegetation and 
fairly well watered. Actual forests of lofty tree.s, torest.s 
of a West African type, are few in number, and are chiefly 
iiniitcd to portions of the Nyika, Angoniland, and Shire 
Higli lauds plateaux, and to a fe\v nooks in valleys near the 
south, end of Tanganyika. Patches of forest of tropical 
■ luxuriance may still be seen on the slopes of M.oinits 
]\IJanje and Ghirarlzulu. On the upper plateaux of Mount 
3lla nje there are forcKsts of a remarkable conifer ( Wu/druifh 
timia whjtei)^ a relation of the cyipress, wliicli in appearance 
rcsojiibles mu<*h more the cedar, and is therefore wu'cngly 
styled tlie M’lanjo cedar/’ This tree is remarkable as being 
tile only conifer fomid gi’owing in tVnit]‘a.l Africa between 
the mountains of Gape Uolony and Isatal in the south, 
and the iiiglilands of Ivilirna-A'jaro, Kenia, and Al)yssii;iia 
in the north. ^ Lmnieiise area-s in tlie lower-lying plains 
arc covered by long, coarse grass, sometimes reacliiiig 10 
feet in height. iMost of the West .Vfriean forest trees are 
represented i]i llriti.sli Gen tr;d Africa, A full list of the. 
known flora Inis Ijoeii conpiiled by Bir W. Thiselton-Dyer 
and his a.^si.sTaiu:s at Kew, and is given in the first and 
second editions of Bir IL H. Joluistou’s w'ork on British 
Central Africa. Amongst the princljril vegetable products 
of the country interest-iiig for eouuncndal purpo.ses may be 
fuentioiicd cotlbo (wdld coiiee is said to grow in .some of the 
rnountainoiis districts, but the actual cofiee eiiltivatcd by 
the European stfUtlers lias been introduced from abroad) ; 
ifiJlani].d)er — derived chiefly from the various species of 
Lattyh^)hia and from otiier apocynac,eous plants; tlie, 
Slrin)hmfhn?> pod (furnishing a valuable di’Ug) ; ground 
juits {Amcltk and Vo(t,wh:eii!t') \ tlie cotton plant : ail 
Aifriean cultivated cereals (sorgliuiu, pennisetiuii, maize, 
rice, wheat — (mltivated chielly by Enro[)cans — and 
.eieusine); and six species of pal ims — the oil palm on the: 

, riartliuveBt (near Lake A^yasa, at the south end of 
Tanganyika, and on the Luiipiila), tlie Iknxmua and 
J{7jpkc€h% Fkmily (or wild date), Ihtphia and the coeua- 
nut iKalni. The last-named wa.s introduced by Arabs and 
Europeans, and is found on Lake Nyasa and on the Leuver 
BMre, Mo.st of the Euro[)ean vegotablcvS have been intro 
y'fvclucLM exceedingly well, especially the potato. 

/ . / " . I'ho mango lins also been introduced from India, and has 

' A' ’ *■ ^ takeni'othoSldre Highlands as toa second home. Oranges, 

' ^ lemons^ and limes have been jdanted by Europeans and 

' ' -d a fow districts. European fruit-trees do not 

.dy, .bTrlifiarily flonrish, tJiougli apples are gi*owm to some extent 
;AAat: Blant^uo.' The vine hitherto has proved a failure. 
Piiieappks give the best result amongst cultivated fruit, 
hud- do weU in the liiglier districts. In the 
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There is a coiujdeto bhiiik in the clistribulion of This lar^t 
between the disfadefs lo tlic .soritli of the Zambezi and 
tho.-e of East Africa betwemi AHctoria Ajaanza and Ibo 
Indian Ocean. The giratle is found in tlie Luanruva ' 
vabey ; it is also 3net with in the extreme iiortlneast of 
the country. llio ordinary African rhinocei'os is still 
oceasionali}’, but very rarely, seen in the Bhire Highkiuls. 
The African elophard:. is fairl}’ common thruiighout thc‘ 
whole territory. Lions and leopards am very abundant • 
tlie zebra i.s still found in groat nnmlita.s, and liclongs to 
the Gentral x\friea.n variety of BurchdLs zebiu, which is 
completely .stri] ted down to the hoofs, and is in ter mediate 
in many particular, s between tlio true zebra,- of the nionn- 
taims and Burclieirs zeln-a of the plains. Tlie princiijal 
antelopes found arc tlie .salfio and the roan {Ilipjxh 
fr<’(.r/i(s). five species of (Johns or nuterlniek (the 
pulcu, the Bcnga pnkn, the lecdiwe, Crawshayh water- 
buck, and the common waterbuek) ; the pallah, the 
tsessebc, the iiavtebcest, the gnu, the duyker, the klip- 
springer, the oribi, the steinbok, and tire reedbnek. 
Among tvagelaplis arc the bush buck, tlic inyala, tljc -water 
tragelaph {Traaohi]>hns .sc/o?/.s7‘), the kudu, and Livingstone’s 
eland. The only butfalo is tlie common Oa]>e species. 
The liyama is the spotted kind. The liunting dog is 
present. There are some seven species of monkeys, inelud- 
ing two baboons and one- colobus. Tlie ]]ip[>o[)otan'ms is 
found, in the lakes and rivers, and all the.se sheets of water 
are infested witli crocodiles, n-pparontly belonging to but 
one species, the comiuou A' ile crocodile. 

The human race is represented by only one indigenous 
native type — the Negro. No tra.ee is anywhere found of 
a Harnitic intermixture, Arabs from Zanzibar have settled 
in the country of late years, but not, as fur as w'c know, from 
any period exceeding a century baelv. As the present 
writer takes the genera] teiin “ Negro to include CMp'ially 
the Hottentot, Bushman, and Pig.iny tribes of Africa, this 
de.signation will cover all tlie natives of British Gentral 
Africa ; they exhibit, however, in some parts signs of 
Hottentot or Budiiuaii intennixtiirc, and (here are logunds 
in son3e mountain districts of the former existence of im- 
mixed Bu.shman tribes, while Bushman stone inp dements 
are found at the south end of Tanganyika. At the jir.esent 
day the populatitm is, as a rule, of a black or chocolate- 
coloured Negro type, and belongs, linguistically, entirely 
and exclusively to the Bantu fainilv. The languages spoken 
oiler several very interesting forms of Bantu speech, nottibiy 


in the dLstricts between the north end of Lake N^msa, the 
south end of Lake Tanganyika, and the river Luapiila. 
In tlie more or less plateau country included within those 
geographical limits the Bantu dialects are of a very archaic’ 
type, and to the present waiter it has seemed as tlioiiglr’ 
one of them, Iviemba — or Kirvemba — came nearer than, 
any other spoken tongue to the original form of the ; 
Bantu mother language. Through dialects spoken on the', 
west and north, of Tangarijika these languages, of the,; 
northern districts ai-e somewhat closely connected 'with; 
the Bantu, dialects of .Uganda. The37' also ofh3iv'hp}ho‘: 
resemblance to Zulu-KalTir, and it would seem as ' 

the Zulu- Kaffir race must have come straight dowui frimp,. 
the countries to the north- we45t of Tanganyika, across the; 
Zambezi, to their present home. Curionsly enough,’ some 
hundreds ,of years- after this soutlnvard juigra-tion,; iritostink; 
wars and conflicts actually determined a northvvestw"ard\ 
return migration of Zulus. From Ma-tabeleland Zuk trihe^ ' 
crossed the Zambezi at various periods (commQnciipg from" 
about ; eighty ^^ears, ago), and .gradually ^e:xtended ' 
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■:::i:ibrt;li5::''''-aiKi:;:;:4i^^^^^ The-':; &i]li.; 

lanijJa^.ge h -i^till r^uAen by ibe' ikaniiavting caste m 
:.:3feb;K'ya#la--iid, : ■ h As : regaixlstforeign ■ settlers ;in. ' tliis- part 
of Afrif'ii, Iliu .\i’u]>.-> Juey la* uicelloiieb li]“^i', iheiieh lijry 

are iiC'W Diet avit.li onl)^ in very sn)ali iminljcrs. The AraliS 
■?iubteb>tofily Irnst heai*d of t]iis:rieli country-- -ricli imt alone 
in natural products sibrli as i’c<xr}y but n]e> hi slav(?s of 
good (jual'ily — fr-nn tdicir scd rlernoids (m tlie river 
Zarnbexi, and tlic.-.e Hotthanenls date back to n, very 
e;u*ly ]a'rio^l., and nrc ]iossibly C(5r-val witli tlio ]a'e.''.lsla35iitc 
AraJ) yidlltaueuta iti tlii.* gold-boariug regions of Houili-East 
Africa. Jbit tltc Arabs do not aeciu to liavo made juiick 
progress in tlieir jOianitratiou of tlie country in llie da}’s 
befoi’e firearms; ajid wiren firearms came into use they 
wvi'Q for a long time fnrosbdlcd Igv iLe i urtiiguese, 
wko ousted them from tbo Zambezi. Ihit about one 
Uiiudred )aairs ago llio increasing power and commercial 
enterprise of the Arab sultanate of Zanzitvar caused tlie 
Arabs of Maskat and Zanzibar to inarcli inland from 
tlie east coast. Tliey gi'a dually began t.,) found strong 
slave " tiuding settlements on tlie east aind west coasts 
of Lalce Njasa, and tlienco -westwards to lu-mganyika 
and the Luajiula, They never came in great nimiLhens, 
liowever, ami, exec[)t liere anfl tlicrc on tlie coast of Lake 
'Nj'asaj liavD left no ntixod descendants in tbc pojmlalion. 
Of 3:inro|')eaus British Oentral Africa ])ro]>er (the jk‘r>- 
tcctorate) now jsussesaes about '1-bO setilers, ‘including 
about 100 ofliciiils m)f,I military and umal oJlicers. 
The Europeans are cin ‘fly nati'Vfs of t’he Ibiitcd rfinep 
doiUj but iliLi’e «tn‘ a few (h-rman.^ nuiehmea, Eremdi, 
Italians, and Ibrl lunitse. The j’.rifi-L' piniectorau^ (stah- 
Itslied over tVadral Africa lias jitti'acieii au inerea iiig 
number of indlnu traders. ]n;.si(h‘cmv}iom abmit hOO briii.h 
I Julian soldiers (hikhA a’*e employed as ihe nnadem- of air 
5,1 i.-ra-ed' force. . 

The total value of tla* ira^fe <>[ the Oritislj 1 tjiii i aL\fri'*5i 
Erotectoniie in tlj** year JbOO-dhbM) Wris ,£::E)b,:/S.p ^hnw- 
iug fin inerefise of 75 jjor (‘eid. ini Hh* tigui'i'S for liu^ 
previous year. Jm^xais were vidned ut Al7n,Odo, mi 
Inerejiso of OD [vn* ecuit., ami r*\pr))-ls at A70, iilh ;ai 
increase of 100 per c{mt, 'flie pnm*ijtal cxpoiis arps oollbe, 
rubber, and ivory. A uunilHU' *ji Ejiglicdimcm and Scois- 
moit (pei'im]»s a hundred) are seitkd, ujuiidy in the isidre 
Jliglihrads, as (.‘(.diee phuders. A railvoiy from the cp)< 5 >^t 
to Lake Eyas;}, is now cousidtavds Iiowewr, lo fiavc L'ciUift^ 
an imperjitir e ncciu.-iiiy if tlje trade* of tiic rroteclorale is 
5till fiirtlier to increases Tie. Afrhain irans -contiueutrii 
telegj’aph jine runs iliroiigh the Pi'ol ad oua to, and a 
biundi lint* ha^ Uoen e.dabbshed L.ako Eyaut, 

to Fort damesou, the present ]iead(|n;ij‘ti‘is of llio Clutr- 
tsTcd Company in Xurth- Eastern Lhodesia. The ]U’incip‘al 
I^uropeau scttkuieul or town is ijlanlyre, ill a height uf 
about 3500 feet jihove tljc sea, in (he Eiiire lligldjiuds. 
This place was named affpcr bivingstunek hirtlpdacc, and 
was founded in LS7G by tim CJiureh of >Sr?>tlanJ klis'^icca. 
Tho Government pn])ital, Jiowevcu is Zrujiba, at the ba.sc 
of llie mouiilaiii at that name. Other townships .>r sites 
of European aettiements arc Pori llcrnid (on tlie iowxr 
SMte), (JMroino (at the junction of the tiuonnd the Hliire), 
Fort Anderson (on lit. Mhanje), Fort Johnston ('jH*ar the 
outlet of the river 8hire from the south cupI of Lake 
iPyaso), Kotfikota and Banda we (on the we>t const of Lfike- 
Kyasa), Likoma Iskiud (off the cast coast of Laki‘ >l 3 a'jsa), 
Karouga (on the north-west coast of Lrjke K'yirsa), Fife 
(oh the Nyasa- Tanganyika jilatean), Abcrcorn (on tlie 
‘-sotiiji end of Lake Tanganyika), and llluidcsia (on 1 ho east 
coast of Lake Mweru). The present j)oliti<‘al divisions of 
the country are as follows The districts j^nmnnuling 
Lake Efyasa and the 8hirb Province are governed ilirccUy 


.;;aeth:iiBde]i''tlib-cjrdei’k's:d thA:Foryi.gu'E®be.^^ 
fto^dhe; \yestward TormiugAh e ' pi‘6y ih.ch' of .''Ebrth ef 11 TlhbdeBiiy ::^7^ ■ 
are goverm-u by 5ui f'lllciai of the PritivAi Soutli Aurica 
(11 mriered Lorn ]»f,niY under tlie dirocuhm of lh(‘, afon s^dd 
■■ (loiumissioucr, and'pf the Foreign -Cffliee. f lu d:Hxeess-;-of :'';;7;,u^-rc:-fvf;^ 
time llu* Iwn ndministiutirms will ];robablY he fiisc'il ijt 
nuiiio ns liny tire ahvad\ in aetmdity. , 

Hkfanj, — 1'lie .history r.sf Iho torritoj’y doiilt vrilL above ■' : 

is recent ton] slight'. A]iart fomi iJie vague Poilngueso ■ . f ^ 
wanderings during the IGth nud 17t]i cenruriosv the lirsi A ■ ’ ' r: 

Ikiropean (oridorer nf any ediur^ition who jicnetaaited irdo . ■ 

this (smnliy yus IIjc, cdehrjiOd I’miugiierV- otlicijil, [)r J 

lb J. M. de .Lacerda o Ahneitht, tvlio jrmrnp.yed from ^ 

IVtc on the Zrunhezi to tin? vicinity of Lake ]\hvc ni. But 

tlie real history of dm «*ount.ry begnn.s ‘with tlie mlvent of ■ ' r 

Livingstone, who in 1859 penetrated x\]t ilic Pliiiv riwr ' 

5ind discovered Lake Ayasa. .Livingstone’^s subsccj’nent ' ,, 

journeys to the soutli end of. Tangmiiyika, io Lake l\l\veni5 

imd to Lake B:.mgwei]}a (where lie died in L’-^Td), opened ' < '• 

up this important peurt of Sontii Geniml Afrie?i and ccntriid - • 

in it Briiislj interests in a verj particular ru5nni(T. Living- 

stonok de;il]i urns soon hJlowed by the eiilry of various ■ 

missionary societies, w].io cominence<l the evarigeJizuttion of. ' ‘ 

tJie country ; Jiml these missionarie.s, togctijcr with a few - w- 

Scott isii setllevs, steadily opposed tlic attempts of the , ' mt 

Porluguese to extend their sway in this direetion from the , ' ' ; 

adjoining prnvinc<‘S of 3Loyambi<|uc and of the Zsimbezi. ^ A - 

From (Jii! of tiie niirsionory Si,ficlies grown Ifudiiigcom- - '■ 

[lany, the A frif'iiJi IjakcsATrading ( 'or]spuu1 ion. This lauly ' . ' 

i'amc intp> contlii-i with nnmht*r uf A opts vim Inal cMiilo 

lidiOtl ihemselu's on tin* nca'ilj end r4’' 'Pain* AAmm. g; 

Al/uii1 Jc't'on ^Irngglo b» g5in bciuiv n Ai-jd) ?u,d Priton Ibr . j,? 

Iho puum.'.'^jfjn of iht? Cfcniliv. whidi v.jis nol ierfuiiiated ’b 

jiniil ibo wwr lAUk Th“ .\fricaij bn]o\'^ t pornlion in * ; 

its nnoilh ltd v.ar < niisicd \ohuitcjrs, iuooncsl vdnrto wmc pA 

Lajtlaiu (a ficrnnob' Prigjdierd h n»'ml ; Jaimiol and ?dr 
.vllivii Eharpr. both bu‘o gs-nthnicn woj*o uonntied. d’ 

c'iiid the uporatif'uc tlicy nndcrK’Mk wore nol ci-ouned with ’’A 

compfelo sncfe.*'>. I1te ]>rescnt writer was sisii (jut in A 

l»8c^9 lo ondeavoiir to etffcl a |M}>*,ib]e aruaigoiia-iit of the Tj 

dispute latvceen the; Arabs and the African Ltdows Iforpoiit- ' A.; 

riot], anri also to fn^n^e the ]iroieclion of fi'icndiy unlit o '’5 

chiefs from I ’ortuguesc aggresMon beyond a certain ]}nini. , ' 

The oiiteome of lhc^e ef.brts and the treaties made 7: 

uns the oi'Lxtion of the Lritisli PndcjUcfrate and rtjpliero of ‘1 

inllncnco liortli of the Ziunbezi. In l80i j\lr (aftervmrkls ; ‘ 

Sir) I hirry Jolnuton returned in the country as Imjjevifd yf 

kbmnii.ssioinw and 1 bnsiiL GcnoitiL In ihe intervo] j! 

Ijciwt'en 1889 and 1891 i\Ir Alfrid Slrupe, on beleilf ' , If 

of Mr Bhodes, had broindn a large ];art uf ihc conntiy ' ’ . .A' 

into In^aty with the ikiimh Hoiilh Africa (^uupuny. ^ ep 

'.riitve terriioriis, now kneewu Korthern bhcKlesin, wore ^ . i|' 

adminisienxl for a cnjisirhuubjo iieriod ]y tfje ]a’csent ’ 

■writer '"iir -f connexioh.) with fThe :■ ■ Briti,sh :,;(A3n:tri;d 
; J^h’otectoratev; „ ; :Bhtw6,eU':t 1891 -and ■■■'1 89:5; ^ a ■■ J-oh.g;;vplA}||gkbf|A;A 
continued betwo'en tJie British authorities mi the one Imnd ‘ - . ■ ■ ’ '4' ’ 

jiTul tlm Arabs find iM.ahommedan Viios on the oilier regard- ' , * li’ 

ing the suppre.^sion of the slave iiudo. By the beginning 'I ^ " :'ip 
■ of 1. 896 tb 0 last: Arab' stronghoM. . was ta-k,eubhd;;p|.|§|:||jiji{|||||iA^||^ 
wme ceiu]d{*tcly rethiced to suhmiF^don. TIun followed , ‘ 

during 1896-98 wars with the Zulu Irilies, who elidruiHi , ; y 

to dominate and haniss ilje native po]mlalhms to ilio wesii * \ ^ A# 

of Lake Nyasa. The Zulus Imving been siil allied, (here . A - -'‘rSh 
v\as every proi?pe<*t of the country enjojAing a settled ' , -'A'r 

;peaee't.:m:id ; ;;C 0 hside.ra 1 de:; ■■prosperity;, yy;:.:Thb:’fAAb^ 

inti m numbers almni 9.000,000, ami is well disposed to- A I A ’’ ^ 

wards European rule. Iiaving indeed at all times fumslmd '' ‘ ” c-p; 
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r^'h mui .icniMo, tiie. 
:i:ieiittl.iy'' :fo'r ■ j:^ja,ro].)eai}Sj' tlajiigii ,' 
N'S 'it 'lias, , abo w n,. signs ''o is 'ii vviiroveiBent in ' tlua respect, s ■ 
iPlid. |M/ii}cipal'scoTi:rgc blaciv-'W'aaer fever, .appears ■ 

to be u- ivMilr, of liio ojieijing up of ii]it5]b!«l 

nail cultival-inru Tiu-*. ciiiuate Is ngre<:‘al)b\ and (UvC 0 |)t 
'iirdlilbibtd;y,iug in never . iu:ii)earably ,bot;', wliile 

Ofi t.b*e lihdi inounlain p'iaian'iu.v I'refiiuuitly neeurs 

(Br baceida'a..:jeiiFii!:‘y. .to .Cas^embe in ; , 
df by . th.fj late'. Sir ■ ■li.-.K, 1 Unvr<:vu.'--ix Ve ‘ ■. ^Secoml j 
fjHf! La,:! Joi'Yih'jf^) .#/* ia’ Llri}iifi:-U,uh\ ly tJe* j 

!>;' ly- Sir IL H. 

3lbiiJpTO;K'tvS(DqH:id?iyEftiar^ ■:tM ■ '■■EM . Amm, -Mxlven- ■ 

:'|Ebb^^b:ia-^;iVyMabb?ub"S:pyaij.s.bb':)UTVr'rii:;lb}r:HEu:ru^^^ tiic 

l^y JosEFii ' Tuomsox.' •■— A'li ■ 

Z&-n.guage 'as A , 

.'by. t!'ie;:Bnr.\B, 0, :Sc<yrtMMrmskXyiAA ' 

;::Sitfes:PLSi0oiiusTox'. ■ byt 'tbe '■:li0V.' Siki.,'EX« ' 

i/p/ipafp-': by.. ^Ioh;u'S Ji]^reH A.;xa'x.':— ;. 
})y ■Lioxjuv'DpciE.-.v' fii. iiv j.)s 

p|;S^0tttrSii.M>?fl0rfe bliat" portion of tiie: Amerimn. . 

npipMlpiibbWbPlt ; lies'; -.bet ween ;.M.exiei'>' bi'iid Osleii'iibia,': and ' 
'tjui: fi'va; statcB' of Cfii.atema.k;^ HonOf 
dipdpigidyiiuojy/b? Kvi^ Gosta '"Riarr . ■ ■ '..An atteiupt, 

'■G-iiaaGDiaJ.art- ■■[roo blent' rois the efiief ■ move):', 
|Mipsdaiyle;da ,■': IB-Si ■ and . i SSo .to ■ o:oite . tbesc; ■ states- in . 
:pb:SA1|.mld-^AiTan“ie.a.^ but-. ■ boll.) . ;CO)uaiti:itioiu)l ■ 

|S;gpl:ipl;p: anti ■ .n.uliJ:iiry <:dorci.on iV!.-iletI'. ■ Li 1 S 95 ^ tlie ■ tJ) rce 
pl|afe|'s|p. :lf:<mdu 'Biilv(id.^u*,; a.rei . Idieara.gna. -united frsr 
d/luviitrrposos of rVjreigu relnUuaH in a. conb'dmu.tien ci-tllofl 
hb|;teri^e CAi-nta‘;:?;l A.nu:>-i:ica.. : A ■ Diet" was -. 

Il jdvdhfedt'a'?U:b'oih:tu^a a-f >] uji t> ted- b'< r , the . ; d i ref.naon of 

in ■.;1S.98<,: "’ wJ.KUi : the. 'rjew" regim.o a\'a,;r. ttu : the 
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C E N T R A L I xl— C E N T U R I P B ' 


wnmhilont Mxhlmmmdnm, 297,6*04, t>r 2*8 per emt, raoHily 
^ the tuv’ris, biartg n niucli suialler ja-oportioii than in 

Aiiv nthei* ])roviiiec of Ridia. Aboriginal tribes luuiibored 1 ,592, 1 49, 


tb(^ proportion rising to as bigb as 46 ]»er cent, in 
k,’ *foiir hid HistrietB on tlio Hatpuiu range. Most of tbese are 
’'onas -who si ill preserve, their own language, spoken by lpi79,5N0 
kpisons in all India. In the native states tlie pro[)Oi’timi. ot n])ori- 


iiiril U ibes wjis 29 ]»er (-ent. OlinsLians iiimibered 12,979, or * 1 2 jw'r 


of whovn 1782 were Envope^ans, 2105 luirasians, n,ni.l 578 
]Ado-Vortagui‘se, lea.viiig 55M for native converts, el jie fly in t,li(‘. 
Pvo disiritSs of Kagpiif and 'Raipur. In the nati^'e states the 
total nnuiber ol Christians was 388, having risen from 24 siiiee 
the previous e.ensns. Jains nniiibered 48,644, chioily in Saugor 
disuiefc; Ihirsis, 781, chicUy in '.iSTagpur ; and “others,’' 938. 

Th.i preliniinai-y returns of the census of 1901 gave a total popri- 
titioii lor the IJritish. districts of 9,845,318, showing a decrea.se <.)f 
08S 976 01' 8‘7 per cent., cUic to the n^snlts of fanriue. In tlio 
Rndaloiy states the jtopiiktlon in 1901 was 1,983,496, showing a 
;ik‘eirse of 8 per cent. 

Out of a total surveyed aroaol’ 55,413,037 acres, the area assessed 
lo land roveniie is 28,486,863, the average ineidenee being Rs.O : 4 : 7 
5(1.) ]»er acj'o. In 1897*98 the total cultivated area was 
15,390,504 acres, oi‘ which 1,134,727 acres were cropped more than 
oiiec. ddie total irrigated area was 562,628 acres, almost entirely 
ricedand watered from tanks. There arc no Covci'miient canals, 
jin* pi'incipal crops are J'ice (in Chhattisgarh), wheat (in the 
Korhiidda 'valley), millet, pulse, oil-seeds, and cotton (in the 
Wardho. valley). ' In 1896-97 the total area under cotton was 
737,104 acres. 

ikhi.9?^/* Aa. —The only important industries are connected with 
cotton and coal. Ri 1897 the total unniber of Ihctoj'ies imtler 
Govermmnit inspection was 35, of wliich 26 worked in cotton. 
The total number oi‘ hands employed w’as 10,350, of whom 509 
were children. The number of cotton-mills was 6, all owned by com- 
panies having a nominal ca,pital of Rs. 70,00,000, with 1708 looms 
and 124,610 spindles, working up in tiic year 200,000 cwt. oi‘ raw 
cotton, and employing 6930 bands, of wlioni 4 S30 were adult males. 
The total out-tuni was 18,334,320 lb of yarn, chieily of conntH 
botween ITos. 6 and 22 ; and 5,110,292 lb of woven goods. Tlierc 
are also a]>oiit 30 factories for cleaning and pressing cotton, in 
1896 a lij'cwery was established at; Jubbnlporo, witli an out-tnrji oi‘ 
155,000 gallons. Two coal-mines are worked in tlie Central Pro- 
vmees, at Warora and Mopaiii, to each of which thei'o is a braneli 
iiae of railway. In 1897-98 the outjuit of the ^V'arora colliery was 
115,682 tons. The uumher of persons employed was 1435, of W'hom 
1263 were mlnlt males. In connexion with the colliery tliore is a 
liralay hiisiuess, wJiich rai.scd 20H5 tons of Ure.clay and sold Jii'e- 
brioks ami tih^^5 to the value, of R.s.34,94S. Tim 'Mopaui collierYj 
which dait'S back to 1S60 is worked by a juint-stoek company. 
In 1898 the output wa.s 22,472 tons, and tire mimher of persoJis 
cffl: ployed 276, ■ ■ 

MaUwayi'i. — Until recently, the only raihvaj^ in the Central 
Provinces was the Great Indian PeninsTila, with two branches, 
one torminatiiig at U'agpur, the other at Jiihhul]>ore, nlicnee it 
was continued by the East Indian system to Allahabad. Tlie- 
.BengahUagpur lino has now opened up the eastcup portion of the 
eoujidy, bringingitinto direct conn<.*xiou with Calcutta ; and a. new 
braueb of the Indian hlidland, I'rom Saugor through Darnoh, has 
been partly constructed as a famine work. ' Large portions, how- 
e.ver, ill the liilly centre and in the south-east, ai'e still remote 
from railwiiys. 

TVrerid.-~Thc trade of tlie Central Provinces is conducted mainly 
by rail with Bombay and with Calcutta. Tlie tbliowirig table 
gives the avemge value of imports and exports for three quin- 
queniikl periods” ending 1887*88, 1892-93, and 1897-98 


In the Oentrfd Provinces d,s 53, mth an aggregate population of 
about 800,000. In all of them, C3XC(3pt the hill station of Pack* 
marlii, a. majority of the miiiii<npal comniifctee is elected. Out of a 
total of 623 members, .14.5 are elected, and 505 arc nai;ives of India.. 
In 1S97-9S the aggregate muuicipal income was Rs. 13, 91, 958, of 
which R.y.S,0S,7S2 was derived from octroi and Rs.86,422 from 
water-iates. The aggregate municipal cxpoiidi turc was Rs. i 3, 95, 26tb 
ofwldcli Rs.2,69,986 was desalted to comservaiioy, Rs. 1,28,896 to 
waterworks, Rs.1,51,490 to ediuiation, Rs.73,616 to pulJic -works, 
and Rs.80,n67 to hos[)iti.ils. In eveiy distiict, except Mandln, 
tliero is a district council, with su.hor<iinate h.Mad hoards. The. 
total mimher of inemliors of tlie.se bodies is 1197, of whom 913 are 
elected and 1162 are natives of India. Tlio aggregate income svas 
Ks. 7,97,158, of wliiclL Rs. 3,76, 000 was derived from local rates 
and Rs. 1,95,000 iVom cattle pound fees. The aggregate expendi- 
ture was Rs. 7,18, 221, of whitJi Rs. 2, 89, 000 wa,s devoted to ediica- 
Rs.l, 94,000 te n»ads a].Kl juilJic wuj’k.s, ajid Rs. 87,000 to . 
hospitals arid sanitatiru). ■ 

The net revenue and expenditure of the Central Frovinec.s (in 
tens of rupees) lor 1897-98 was as follows, distributed nnch.T 
the three heads of imperial, ]>roYiiuiial5 and local: — Net revenue, 
imperial, Rx. 377,503 ; provimaal, Rx. 835, 210 ; loeal, Rx. 75,555 ; 
total, Ex.l, 288,268. Net expenditure, im])C]‘ial, Rx. 1,189, 376 ; 
Xirovincial, Rx.S21,193; local, Rx.893r)72 ; tohil, Rx.2,1 00,141. 
The chief sources of revenue ■wer(3 ; land, Rx.664-,856 ; excLse, - 
Ex.l73, 168 ; stamps, R;x.l58, 414.. 

Edncaiion. — The follorving ta])le gives the chief statistie.s (?f 
education in the Central Provinces for the decennial yea.rs 
1886-87 and 1896-97 


I 'Average, 1S83-84 to 1SS7-8S 
' 1888-89 to 1892-93 
" , „ 1893-94 to 1S97-9S 


Rs. 

3,54.32,617 

3,42,23,356 

4,33,44,883 


• lis. ^ ■ 
4,16,27,507 
5,19,61,509 
0,11,24,312 


Scliooliii. Pupils. I Schools. Pupils. 


Colleges , 

Be con (1 ai-y S cl i u ol s 
Primary Sdjools 
Special Scljools . 
Private Institutions 


100 

4,216 

102,173 

463 

49 


26,216 

122.616 

363 


2521 149,507 j 


Compared 'with the estimated population of school-going age (15 
per cent, oi* the total pupuhitiuii), tlie projiortion of boys at se-hool 
rose between 1895 and 1901 from 11 '3 to 14 *2 picr cent, and the jrro- 
]:)ortio.n of girj.s fjmn *8 to 1*1 [m' cent. Tlie ex])enditiire on 
education warn, in 1886-87, Es.S, 19,228 ; in 1896-97, Rs.l 0,52,805. 

Fa>vmio . — 3.Tic Central Prciviiices have siitiered from famine 
more severely than any other part of India. The complete 
failure of min in the autumn of 1896 caused scarcity to develop 
suddenly into famine, -which lasted until the end <.»f 1897. TIjc 
total number of persons in recc*ij)t of relief reached its niaxinjinn 
of nearly 700,000 In May 1S97. The ex'poiidituro on relief alone 
W'as Rs.l, 56, 10, 739 (say 1 million .sterling) ; and the total cost of 
the faniijic, inclnding loss of j’evenuc, amounted to nearly twice 
that anionnt. During 1897 tl)C death-rate for the wliole province 
ro.se to 69 iier thousand, or double the average, -while ^ the l>ii'ih- 
rate .fell to 27 per thousand. The Oentral Provinces were 
stricken by anotlier famino, yet more severe and widespread, 
caused by the coni})ieto failure of the rains in 1899. The 
maxinmni. of persons re,l3cved for the vhole province wa.s 1,071,000 
ill June 1900. In addition, about 68,000 persons -were in receipt 
of relief in the native states. During the three yeai’S 1839-1902 • 
the total expondiiure on iamino relief amounted to Iks. 6,10,81,000 
(say 4 millioiis sterling). , ' ■ 

See R. H. CuADPOCK. Re])ort on Famhie m ih-e (*G:^Hral 
Frocinccs in 1896 mid 1897. Nagpur, 1898. (j. s. Co.) 

a city of Marion comity, Illmoi.s,'; 
IT.S.A., situated south of tlie centre of the state, .on the ' 
Illinois Central railway and three smaller railways^ 
an aititiido of 4p0 feet. It contains -works of the Illinois ' 
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[Mil'iniury 1 8:>9, ' .Ifs^ r-Iiowod iiii early iijvl]iia,tia«i i\>y 
iwJdMI ■■fed'iiiJy ;SeT)|i:; ili:U 

il operatioris on the coast of 2d orrfCf'o during llie 
,1 of Xs59-(>0. TJien Jie was. for .soiue I'iuje ' 
ill o[Kiration.s in the Buiu isliunls uml the .Hiilip-. 
Aftcrwsu'ds he ^vas on the ‘West I'lHlian idatlou 
■ho early part, of tlic first Ciibuji -war ( I . 

i: to 8j):iiu in lH7i» to si'rve on llie J>asi.|Ue coast 
arllsts. He dL'^tinguished himseif in defcud- 
!ica arsenal near Cadiz aga;inst the lidarieiala.' 
eadi stop in liis promotion ir|> tpi 
:;ss and brilliant coiKineCih ; 
crosses of tiie Orders «,r 
aytiie; Oatliplfc^ 

(JerAedn-sIlld^'tp 
j uiibending temper iihd^ 
•e he wis placed at the bead of llte Bilbao 
is }>o.st be resigned after a tow 
der to become Minister oi Marino in in 
over; l>y^ Sagastap ; :He::.witbdi'6w;ird^ 
.s colleagneSj fiaan 
suppoj't liiiii in niahhig 
unwisely cut down tlm 
war broke out witii the 
to coinriiancl a 
lirsCclass cruisers, the Akr/ia 
Vi:ca//a^ aiul C<>hvmbn?^ 
Tliis ill-fated , squadron only ’■ 
cruise across tlie ocean after 
: 1 d er b ad mi »eate d ly wan i ed botit tile , 
.ml the .Prime Ministciq ^agasta., in 
, and from 1,1 le Caiuiry and < ^ipe. Vmde 
;utlleiently. |)royMbd;: 

", < I veil lafikcdi', 

uns. In compliance witli tbe iustriRdions of tlie; 
A.diJiiral ("ervora made for tbe iandloekcd; 

wliere lie co-operatei|J|byi 
--and'^ui;.iiaYaI::l^n 

■Oery ef a? reeeiftj'l|d|i; 
polltieai consideratiems, 
certain destruciion. Tbe 


lecting tlj.e, two |)artB’ of 11:10 .island is very . 
has ;t height of only -BIO to 1110 feet .In the ^pgaiiist tije (. 
on flic pro, vailing iv>ck is crystdline chalk, ^ 

it o:f Burn, .No cenlral chain of mountains logo, lie won 
t and east tlrroug iBland, but near the Ihig-rank t i rough liis steadiin. 

i,!ioiuita;.ms ilSOO' to ilGOO .feet,' siopa , tlie 

, siiom. .. ,.Nta.wtiB 3 Soaib coast, the ltiy nnd Naval Merit, Isabel] , 

a complex mass of iieruijtiiiiis ibi;iu.s ii c I icrnicng tide, besides ,se\eial modal: 

th. pf.e.ik,s rising to nearly bOOi) feet llie i-eputaium ior licnnsion, 

;i'ortli.,:ai.id: south -i:!.! to , l.iay s, ■ im t are ^ ■ i:iaa' i gablo'^ ■ l.)ei,oi ^ 

riiiileB'duririg'tbe raiirf.seaso.ri.': On tl)e.no,rtii. .b^'^lltlmg-ya.i’ds. , ^ ,lb.i.' 

•*s of. Savai and M7arn are accessible i'o.r .smali m ore.v.. 

dde>S"othe,r.q)roducts 5 tubacca. is/.c for , ^ ^ 

n market. Tina island, avhieli lielongs to the Lalnnct when be ^ found that Im 

Ambov-ua, is divided into Kuiratu or West motives, tlecbned to 

ii and Amaliei, the nuilliern and the sovitliern i”-eu'nis and, on the (.jther band, 
idle (Jeram, and ’\Va.ru or .Eustoru Ceram. estmiHles. W beii tlie 

ate,s give on.Iv iOOyOOO' for the faiordatiou (of bulled Hlates, Cervera was selected 

0 a,re Clirlslians and KbOOO M;aboriii.ned.‘ms). '^d^adroii cmnpo.scd of four 

persons pmisluid in tbe earthtpjuike of 18i)S). Tkerem, .lus ihigsliip, Oqimu/o, 
ics. Sc. |■ 0 TO:uv, de..ti-oyor.. 

iChl,, Henri HSillAiHiO. Italuoi ,,oli- it, cminm 

ccm.ni,ist, wa.s bora r,r we. (hy at , 

!], anrt w,as Jor po gyai ,.rc,le,s.ion. fv,,m Cadi 

iituthe.s lo Ina^uae luvoivo,! Uie revu u- 

aucut Ho played a cmisojcumis inirt in t ho i ,,.i o xi * f "■} 

. » Awf. n 1 -It ^ coal iiiul funiiminUoii. home ot them, indeed, 

[it.kiJan ill IBiS^and also nt: .lluine m .1 Hfh, a,.,,.,..,. - -- - • 

1 a scut in the Nh.itiorjal .Assembly. On the 

mL...-voin .,onaryO,,aa:.m»iey h(>av-apa.« 

■nia.,,ago.l to e«cap« to luvuice, where he u.e defence, Jaadiuy.ome i^u.m 
.onro.er,:. and l.n.k.ng, p.aiuo nntm-al«e.,i, of Lis euerj^etic represeutatiores. 

pa^e io.,inue. He took u pronunont part ^ 

<Le buemhse n.oveixmut and n.i Aprd Lv,(j, ■> 

rioer.i a jaiaiB sura to the tiiuds 01 a coinrrnttee n i ^ ^ i i • x •; ■ i 

= 'c , o . >V .1 - 11 - R 1 -14 1 gallant squadron met forces trebly Biiperiur to. lb rind \w;is , 

aibat ibe IN apokmnic .plebiscite, bad to leave 1 A n i W ■ w -m -f • -i IV ^ ' ”• i ■ 

T, (M . 1 ,1 •' , rni • 1 totally destroyed, ibe admiral, three of bis captains, and ■ 

in hcplmmmr tlie tonnalion ot t]if3 Third ic.aa i i i A k ■ ''■ 

1 -U-.I i- .. r,w 1 . ? /'■ ’ 4 sailors a,i.id inaiiiies ‘were taken by the, victors 

oted inm lo rotiiriL luit im soon icT. Jbtrjs to x. i> ^ ■ t-^ ‘x, i-sx x. Av ■ • * ■ •• 

.,x. i- \r.x ■ I -A C 4 rortsmolub, m the limted States. After tbe war. 

^ .mst, whence be retumod witn a :fmc art n . i ^ * , x • i i ■ .i ■ 

lak.tii ..ix' r Til Ill fi -i > • Eervera and bis captains were tried belore ‘tbe supreme 

riicularK ui. aapiinese obumtsi IJeriuischi is r i '!‘x ^ x xi > • ^ i i ^ t -i ' ' 

ior Lw i.ublidumcs on. limnci..! .,ucsti«i«, ‘gvalaud lu.iiUry court of the realiu, which homxumi.ly •,.■ 

lly- bimnUllisn,. of the luttur J.c' was an all. 

rpiung and rhe werd Itself is eoiimioiiiy Ootte^ a seaport of France, iii tbe arrond'issein out uf ’ 

have origiuated uith him at Fast in lU McmtxpelHer, ileparbneut of Hcrault, 17 niiles HAY. of that , 

i bg is .lirst'fauud in biis Sihwr temq on the railway 'ihxnrj- Bordeaux to .Mi.>rftpe1lkd%- 

tiohg'bb Cither ymrks imiy be nitditiu|ie<.!'':, -total yiihie of .imports (general coumierce.) in was'.Af; 
fy ' f (i8d!);’’ lihmcM de^,- melH'm A'5,II)2d')00, and oi’ tbe exports xtgi,37:h()0Ck 'In/18f)9-tbe',;'gy. 
•(i'rapj),; ; £^\ ./Im^leurre 'number of yesr^ds.nnteYed'wvaa ,1135, 

Ipyj/iid .pmeh cle (1884.) '.Ho' whieb 54 -of ',41,702 tons '.'wefey' iVbniA- 

•qv AN p :g_. /p. .- amiAlgared 103(4., t6m3%6^5p(b059. A•.^!^mIdMAAi^m^ 

Fdsod,.a'' tp:wji r^if : |vru - Bpim ^alKn^Ebalf tbp:tot^lb^,vSm:for^^^ 

wi& it,|.nmh 4 iioaldimrited I ^ihg <h 'iKrt ■ mclixde; coasting, 
voti-il M lining, Tfe,: aycy^ve ' . -feMon , Xhieh : i 57: ■vwsels. .of 37 9, 3,87 tonlpp^r#'*;* 

Ibiyie .siket^iiuriis^ tfefe bpeiySt -'“lI ;'of;pSl,lS04,' tons'. cMrea^,,:,,llM^':3iarB|>tiyp^ 

lkCKC^(iOlA-'oarmdA'bfvpuro^ ^ yomprebeifsiva-syki^Vi^^^ 

;ppft^t¥^‘Se.y656,'j-ax(is.;V;PuEth0r. .iifl^ in 

.'ag. sonjt as ilw rmhvay froth broylv R'y*''''p Pojntlataon (iSSp,- 32,8bi)3 (19(31),, 

thO»%s mcMnkoummaiiieii-; ; , CS©«ig,|ie {CtejKfBl'.tbh capital, of .tivlriscioelity 
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ji,t, ■'a"ljei'4lii of 2470 feet above ilie ava. It comki^'' 
oi Home istri‘ctd aiul a large inarkot-pkca o( iiltlej clejoi 
luniHOH, rtiiil has luueli moru the a]>pearaiice of a village 
than of town. The ]a*incdpai buildings uro the 
li'ionasteryj the old palace {J-Ugllardo)^ ilie palaces of the 
nriiu^o aaui of the juince-rt)}'?!!, the hotel, the hospital, llie 
reading-hall {Ultaoniva), the -wcmu-ua^s institute, and the imw 
liiiHtiuy barracks. The old pahice, a, great cpiadiuugtilar 
hnildiugs contains tlie iniidstries, the gyiniiasium, and the 
tribunal I'ho population of the whole hollow, including 
Octinjc, r»aj<e, Martinitche, Hum, and Donji Kraj, is about 

i:ioo' 

©etjf¥#ay% king of Zululand, was the son of King 
Umpaiuia. As early as 185G lie showed aspirations to 
■the throne, which soon led to open war, and by victories 
itvor his father and brothers he virtually became king. 
By a. compromise King Umpanda was made the ‘4iead 
or adviser, with Cety%vayo as the ‘keet'^ or administrator 
of the nation. The old king died in 1873, and Cetywayo 
was duly crowned in the presence of Mr (afterwards Sir) 
Tljeopiiilns Shcjistune. The military power exercised by 
C,k‘t 3 'Wayo was, however, regarded by Sir Bartle Frere as 
a mnnaea to Katal and the Transvaal, so lie despaiclied an 
ulliinatiun to Cetywayo in December 1878, directing him 
to disbaiid his formidable army, indemnify British subjects 
for outrages, atid admit a British, Besident Ko reply 
l)eing vouchsafed, Lord Chelmsford, at tlje h.ead of 13,000 
troo|>s, entered Zululaml on lltli January 1879. The 
disaster of Isaudlana and tlie defence of Eorkubs Drift 
signalii^ed llie counucncenient of the eam])aign, luit on 
4tli July Cetywayo was utterly routed by Lord Ghelms- 
yford, and ’was captured by ’Major Marter on 28tli August. 
Zululaud was plaeod under a British llesident, and 
Oty\vayt'> war* taken to Capo Town, and afteiwards to 
Enghmd, wliero ho arrived 3rd August 1882. lie 
■‘romained in Lomkm luilil the following Septejjd>er, wlien 
' the Govonmicnt announced tlnit they had decided ipfou his 
^ restoration, and sent him back to Africa. To his great 
, diBap])ointmeiit, however, this proved to refer only to 

■ a portion of liis old domains, the country north of the 
‘iriuhiatusl river. Even here one of his chief enemies, 

Usibepu, was allowed to retain some territory allotted to 
him by Sir Garnet (afterwards Lord) '\Eolselcy , Cety wayo’s 
' enemies, headed by Dsibepu, soon attacked liini, and after 
La struggle of nearly a year’s duration he was defeated and 
Ms kraal destroyed. He then took refuge in the Native 
Reserve, whe.re he died 8t]i 'February 1884. Cetywayo 
' was a typical Zulu, brave and proud, ])ut sunlc in 
.■^Superstition and reckless of human life and humaii 
' srdiering. (u. f. b.) 

0@yt3.Jp a Spanish station and seaport on the north 
coast of Morocco, nearly opposite Gibraltar, in 35“ 54^ 

. N; hi-i, 5'' 18" W. long, it is situated on a sort of 
,;;Dk^niorit6ry,. coiineeted with the African mainland by a 
' rntpisY 'Asthinus. The population has steadily growm 
■;P'1|l-:tha'4a .forty years, outside the penal settlement and 
gaaisoB, which have also been increased. In 1897 
5 there Were 12,868 inhabitants, as compared with 10,600 

■ ip 188?^. '< The garrison averages 3500 men, and the 
H number’ of convicts* ranges from 2000 to 2500. The 

da, tuiVler t^^^ command of a ’ general of division, 
(/resident dh/ the’ citadpr of El Hacho, with military com- 
• ' 'jauitidants ' m of the Tirincioai defences' exterior 

sAcaip rsaocii anct riince .ixipiionso, ancx otiior 


Corps, of military convicts Btylcil ‘^*^Fijo do C;eu ta.’’ ■' The’ 
v§:pthik!L^dprc88: :;4hf 74 jlicr 7- 

Cliaitariiuis, Pehoo.dc la, G-oiue.ra,, Alliucemas on the iVurth 
coast of hlorocco, ai'o uiuicr tiui OT‘cha.‘.s of the commanVler- 
ju-'Cliief of Cciitu. in the. ’ninetios the governments ol’ 
the ilegency of Chrisiina were forced by ]uibiie 

opinion to ii!(*rc;ist^ the garri.^en, foriilicaiions, laud and 
sea deleiices tjf Mi'lillu JJttle has bemi doiu*, hcAvever, tu 
hiipvove the shall oAv ha, r’beu]’, mm‘]i cx])osed to Avinds {.md 
gales 111 aid mA'c often damagiMl its a< ry iupKoIeid mole.S'and 
quays. The bay is commamlod by tlio Mountain' of tixo, 
M'arabout, a ^Moorish sepnldirc Ix'ttm’ kno wn as fehes Tonib • 
of t]i,e Bcnegmli. (Jcuta- lias on]}’' latiJy been bettor, 
fortilied .sea.Avavds, and guns hav (3 l)c?en mrainted i'u Avorkf^- 
that are intended to lie troublesome for the liigirway 
of the seas into the M’editeiTa.neaii. f)u tlu^ land side: 
Ceuta is defended by three lines of foitii'nuitious, the lirst' 
including only the antiquatetl citadel of El ’Ha.Gto,- het/we(?n 
which and tlie tliird line stands the tovai ])ropev, on tlic 
site of the ancient Seljta of the Arabs. On the north and 
Avest fronts of the peninsula the modern Ceuta. rise.s 'oi 
some sort in an ain];}liitheatrc. Beyond the thij:d line of 
the fortification lies the neutral ground. The town lias no 
striking pulilic, buiidings : a modest eathetlral of the 1 hill 
century, the toAvn hall, barracks, a statue of Charles. lY., 
and the convict prison in the old convent of San Francisco.. 
Chiita forms one of the jmlicial district.^ of the province 
of Cadiz, and is under tlio naval jurisdiction of Algecirus, 






CeyiOllj a largo island and British colony,' lying- 
'E, of tim extreme sontliern point of Imlia, Avith ip 
greatest length from north to south of 27.1 i miles, rf> ■ 
greatest bi'caidth of 137i miles, and an area of 25,363 
miles, or somewhat h.'ss tlian foiir-liftlis tJiat of IrolaiKL.; 
To])ogra]>hi(‘al, trigonometrical, cadasiral, and archreCH ■ 
logical surveys have been placed u])on ji spmu.’l basisy but 
no geological survey, of Avhidi there is great iieed, l-sins yet 
been definitely cr unmen ced. 

Melcoroloijij . — Notice should bo directed i,u t;he 'wouderfnl iui- ' 
muiiity of Geylou fi’om iryclojics, e,‘irtli(|mikcs, or otlior voleauie 
disliir]KinG(;s, and ironi dosiruetiye liurrica'ijes. • TLo latest tables 
of rainfall ;uid tein]>(.!raturG arc as follows : — • '■ 

b ■ ' a V i , , Bm'oaKaer 
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I Name of Sfail iciu. 


Colombo 
' Bainapum . 
ruttalarn . 
Aimradliupurii 
Mauiiar 
JaiTiia . 
Triucomaluc* 
Balitiealca , 
Ilaiubautola 
•' ■■ -v;,: 

Kaiiily 
Hakgalia . 
BaduUa 
Va\am.iya' . 
Kiirunogala 
Nuwara’Kli'va 


.is' r, 

H i... re ;a;. 


ss-:ii y0‘0T2 
lao-is !'i0-0OB 
' 40*OS 

y4*‘M *X0’8-i0 
SS-24 30*103 
43*0S S0Ma7 
03*74 30*002 
35*35 80*iOS 
30*17 SO'03-j 
5)1*33 30*031 
SI *55 9SU2(5 
:01'12 24'T2'5 
■79*51 27*905 
5i>*.18 29*830 
84*30 . 

, 5)<t*14 24*1128 




173 11 '5)0 ' 

-207 ims . ' 

77 12*06 

nu iC3;3 

01 11*00 

74 : 0*('2 ^ 

1 12 8*21 

■ m-- 'ilHO, „• 

, 193.; - S-'Off ' 

;203: , :;t*.40 
Ill . ' 9*40 
b)f> : ■ 5*40 

&02 


The above hgtires give the results of t'^enty-cight nubrbken 

Mor€(> md great change has been eirecicd in - the 

apijearaoce of the country by the introdnetion of the tea plant hk 
place of the colfee plant, after the total talhire of the' latter oA^ing 
to disease^ Unlike the eolfee plant^ the iiardjAwa plant gWw^' 
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fro/it \v3n1l5 r»n'J]r^rwourl, {»r f<»v tijnbcT. A grt'Jifc advaiipo has hyeti 
at HakguUa and Kuwara Kliya, iu Upper Llvf., and ot;ku‘ 
high ill ini.iniralii'niig KaglUd.* fi'Uits and YugtdahJns* 

TfuM‘idauw,nder4.refj is in*arly U3)d tibunyainl ulJior inin 

'wauds uva ‘pdling .v/aV»‘e ; hut tup €<niHei’va.iUni furusts 
afie? tin”: liidinn nysiniii ijaa t.'fki'U in h.iitd luicinr a director 
aifd 1 rained' ^tdkerSj au«i iiiurJi good hy; fjrtm doiu). Tin* 
(‘?nij;fcT}ioo tme fuild in idif* jungle.Sj culliiatoil as a bhriil) iu 
iduyilatinjis). is i..iluu>^t liw only unn yielding .1 trnde prodiud: 
wld<‘]j is judigefiOiiH to the islatid. Tiio «jO(!(ja-i]ut and nearly ail 

oUier palnis hna'e been intriHliiet'd, 

A tturie I'niserv.'dJon Hueiely awi tlio Judioious aetioii of 
(lovenninnit havo done nnn'li U> provesil tlhiwanlon dostnieiiou 
ofOoyjou 'loei’j «d(‘|d!ant>, &:e.. hy uHtahlish lug a e.la»o sfeu^on. It 
f-? n-jliniaie^l Iliad tlnuv niusi l^e, 5000 ivild oh'pbants in the 
Ceylon forests. .Sine.elxiU ‘JSOO elephants have, been exported 
(worilt iioininally, on lln; spot, childly I0 India. A 

ileenso lo shook oi* oaptiiro Olid an. export royalty are now levied 
]»y Ooveriirneiil:. Oa-pt. Vh Iioggo includes ;*i71 sfMjeies of birds in 
Ceylofi, of whieh. only i.wu Inive been iiitroiluceij. iutu the island, 
lusetds and re.pt, iles do not trouble KnropL^an residents sr» iniudi as 
ia early years— at any rate in the tovrris, vdide in the bigiier 
•planting districts there, is ahnost t;oiii))]ete oxeiuption iVoni their 
unwelcome attentions;. Bungalows are nioj-o eareiidly ludlt to 
lesisi while ants, drain;igc and cdi'anliiiess pr* vent niusqnitoey 
and licks from ninltiplyiiig, while snakes and leeches avoid 
cultivated, occupied ground., 

Vopiilfiium . — The lotal ]to|mLition of CeyloU in 1891 and 1901, : 
..disi ri buted atK^ording hi the nine provinces now existing, was as 

-v-folkAVS'I—v ■■■•■■■■■■■ 
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■'Oioj for the Kandy.iii Sindialesc (or Higli- 
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.■£d0,000, a year. The police immber 1700 iiieti. and oticc.rsjl c,fix.tir,b 
118.0,50,000, or J^14,000, a year. 

Tliere are 65 hospitals and asyhiTiis (including Innaiic and 
leper asyhnri.s and the Ri»yal \Tcloria Home for Incurables)., and 
2'PJ disjH’msaries. The Govern in cut .Medical I)o])ari;nieiil; nmuhr-rs 
“l;U doctors a.nd 227 a]»ot fiecaries, and ihe wliulc chfablishineni 
and adniinisli-alioii cost ajinually about .i'80,00fj act, 

/Adn/ioa. — The jwincipal religions may he distrilnsted ur. 
follows : — . 

... f Human Catholics 280,000 1 
0!in=itanii.. I .soiooo j 

Buddhists . ■ . . . . 2,07hA)00 

Hindus . . . . . . . i.UlOpiOO 

Malionmiedans . , ’ . . . . 210,000 

The anomaly f)f an eeclc.siastic.al «;stai)lislinieut of Arigllc.Tn and 
Bfe.sl)yt('ria.n <diaplaius with, a bishop of Colombo jiaid'out of the 
I general revenues has been abulislicd in Ceylon, and only the 
Ihsliop and two or three iiieunibmits nmiain on the list fur lihy 
or till tliey retire on jamsion. Government lia.s liad to Icidslaic 
fur Buddhist tempo.ralitloH, owing to the great corruption pre- 
vailing aiiiuug priestly and. lay trustees of toiuples ; coinmittocs, 
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V MBrovincft-^ x : 


. .’Oy"; )y' ' Sinha'leh, iind.iHli.ng Kanciyan.s . , , 2,Sd4.,Sl7 

■ d,;: , ). 95 - 2 , 237: ■ 

' bk "V- •'■ “ MooruicfC' (Mahunimednus, cldeily Arai'> 

• / dvsei'ndants) 224,710 

ffiliftS'-A . ^■.■A ■1H207' t';..,:- 

J,i"ane-.:f, Hadi'es. fifghans, lar'<*cs. Ac. , 20,115 

h ;k • -Yeddaha . . , 1,000 

;• ■ IParghoKi and Kiirasiinis , . . , 28,312 

, , 7 Fhu’opeans, AmorieaUN, iVe, , . . 9,583 

' Albigcllmr Hare ar* nqii-fYunlatm-s of some sev^mty racc.s in, 
: -.‘b , . .Ceylon. Tlie Veddahs, u ho run wild in the woods, arc the 
...y-b ... ahorigines of the hhnid. The pnpulatio?i of fjoloiaby, the com- 

' umrcial, soejal, and political caqnial, is uuw 158,CC, ineluteive of 
■ ' ’ a floating jM-ipulariou otabrmi •4«)uC 

' , legislative counuil nuw” imhnics, besides 

y _ - Hm gnyeriior as jjrnsiilmit and the nine ofilcial members, eigbi 
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for each are now nuininally appointed, Imt it is doubtful if they ' .f b 
work sutisfactorily^ In the Kandyan district, the temples being . ” /y' 

i'Udowcd /Hid the priests imiependiiut, tluj latter have g/nn-rally ‘ 
neglected their duties of Icmking ilie young boys aiitrkccjdng _ ) ,b V- 

up the zeal of the ]>eoidc. In the low'' eouiitry the priests, being . ' , - 

dependent on voluntary ofierings, have been geiieraily ^jcaluns 
and active. Igm>roncedis greatest, as reg/.irds ctiuculioti, in the -'g' : 

dislriets where BuddhLsni is strongest. Of late years thrre }itaH_ ,d.'; A‘ 

heeii a revlwii of Buddhhui in tlu" to\vns and adjacent district " 
and schools have Ir cii opened after Western inodeds. There an ‘ ' h 

about 10,000 BiuMhist priests in Cbylon. *' b ‘ ’ ^ ^ ^ - A' 





I , d < Tluy ethhitml law ha.y sinee 1SD0 been codihed on the 


tioii since 1875, through the muItipUcatiou of vemacukiv Anglob-' d-A 'A '' 
vernacular, mid English, schools by Govenuiumt, by the dil!b‘feiiib'-^«y ' 
Christian loissioim. and by the Buddhists and Hindus v/ho h'avc -b; ; ' 'bb 

conic forward to nlami the Government grant. The Govermnrnt b/^^' '<• 
has also started a technical^ college, and an agricultural school bus'-' -b' > bb; * 

been reorganized. An agricultural deuartnient. recommended by. • 'k A' 
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’■'alfle fo ivafl or write their own tongiiOj ;ind t}K3 censnF; of 1901 
l^iiow.'i jh''firly two millinny; out of a rpturriod |.o]'.u]aiion of fully 
three and a half inillionSj still nnahle 1o read or writr. TIjc 
yillciai returns (for 1898) sliow : — 

DOO OovtU'nrnfvnt scliools witb 18y.M2 seholurs 

1^28 Ai(io<i (ohioliy ruission) schools ,, .120,791 ,, 

- 2089 II ij aided schools ,, 88,881 ,, 

Total, 3917 schools ,, 208,274 ,, 

The total expenditure was Ks. 8,20,134, or ahoiit £59,000. 

Fuvpncc. — With the disiaisc of tlic eoifco plant the gonoi’al 
reYcmic fell from Rs.1,70,00,000 in 1877 to Ks.l,20>J,0OU 
iii 1882, when trade was in a very depressed state, and the 
4 ’euerJil prosperity of tlio ishind was serionsl}’' affected. Siiu;o 
then, howiiver, the revenue has steadily risen with the gTo\Yiiig 
export of tea. cocoa-nut produce, plumbago, &:c., and in 1900 it 
reached the unprecedeiitefl amount of lis.2,73,29,930 against 
on exjMUiditurc of Rs.2,53,21,988, the rupee being tixerl at 15 
to the £ sterling. The railway and customs make up between 
them 50 }ter cent, of the revenue ; arrack jnoiiopoly yields 
Rs.25, 00,000, there being about 1500 taveiuis, selling, with the 
Mores, 1,000,000 gallons of arrack. Tlic salt monopoly yields 
RsJ 0,00, 000 ; stamp duties, Rs. 15,00,000 ; land s<ales, Rs. 7, 60, 000, 
The one-sided import duty on grain, affecting about live-eighths of 
the people, LS indefciLsihle, since the '‘paddy” rent (the levy on 
rice locally grown) was abolished in 1892. In expenditure, public 
works ajul railways al)sorb one-fourth of tlie revenue; military 
expenditure, Rs.i 9,00,000 ; public debt charges, Rs.oO, 00,000 
(the public debt is about Rs, 9, 00, 00, 000, or not much 
more than two years’ revenue) ; medical a-dministration and 
hospitals, Ils.13,00,000 ; pensions, Rs, 10,00,000 ; and tlie rest of 
t'he exp(jnditurc is absorbed by the various other brajiclies of 
adjiiinistration. 

The Colombo municipality had a revenue for 1899 of 
Rs. 10,88,920 against an expenditure of Rs. 9, 27, 230. Kandy ami 
flalle nuinicipalitios are much smaller, with revenues of about 
Ks.ljdOjOOOandTis.SOjOOOrcspectivety, and local boards establislied 
in fourteen minor towns raise about Ks. 10,00,000 altogether. 

— Coinincrcially tliero arc two e.stablished industries ; 
(1) that of digging hir precious stones ; and (2) the much 
more important industry of digging for plumhago or grapldtc, 
the one mineral of commercial im])ortaJice found. Ruriher 
devcfopiiients may result in tlic shijmient of the ex(;e.ptioua]]y 
pure iron ore found in dillevcnt ]>arts of <Joylun, though 
still no coal has been found to be utilised with it. Mcvei-al 
places, too — Ruauwclla, Rangalla, .Rangbodde, ke , — indicate 
wiiere gold Avas found in the time of the Kandyan kings ; and 
geoiogists might possibly indicate a fiayiiig qilarte ivxif, as in 
Hysoro. Owing to the greatly increased demand in Europe and 
America, plumbago in 1899 more than doubled in prict^ rising fVoru 
.£‘40 to £80, and even £100 a ton for the iinest. Latterly there 
been a considerable fall, but the permanent demand is likely to 
fontinuo keen, in conse^pience mainly of the Ceylon kind being the 
best for making crucibles. One consequence of the pluiuliago liooiu 
has hecui to bring European and .American capitalists and Gornisli 
and Italian miners into a field hitherto almost eiifircl}' Avorked by 
Sinhalese. Though some of the mines Avere carried to a dcqAth of 
-.1000 feet, the avoiL Avas generally very primitive in clmracter, and 
Western method.s of Avorking are sure to lead to greati'r safety and 
eeonoTuy. Besides a royalty or customs duty of 5 rupees (about 
b‘s. 8d.) per ton on all plumbago exported, the C4overnnieiit issue 
•licenses at moderate rate.s for the digging of plumbagt) on Crown 
' lauds, a eeriaiii share of the resulting mineral also going to 
OoA*€rimiont._ The plumbago industry, "in all its departments of 
mining, carting, }>reparing, packing, and shipping, gii'cs emiiloy- 
• nicnti to fully 100,000 men and Avomen, still almost entirely 
Sliilial'csc, ITie Avealthiest niine-OAvnors, too, arc Bxnlialese land- 
owners. or mercliants. The export has quadrujiled since 1874, tlie 
Tncreaso latterly being especially rapid — from 24,000 tons in 
1898 to noaiiy 31,000 tons in 1899, when 19,000 tons went 
' to," the' /United >States, 9300 tons to the United Kingdom, and 
neaidy 6000 tons to tlie continent of Europe. The local cii.stoms 
/.value XAkihed on, the total export was about Rs. 1,00,00,000 (nearly 
£7,00,000), blit in the Western markets it AVas much larger. 
•The e.xpoTfc, of plumbago in 1900 was under 20,000 tons, in 
. all there must bo from 2900 to 3000 plumbago pits or -mines In 
Ley] on hui many of these are abandoned or shut up, and peiv 
..haps. not more than from ono-tiiird to one-half are AAmrked catii 
aimler the inlluence of recent high prices. The finest bidght 
Si-hrery Tump x'^lunibago still commands prices up to 800 ru]>ces 
£54)^ per ton ; while the lower qualities in the form of 
chips and diist cahTic got at onc-sixth (or less) that rate. 

''A$ there are perhaps 900 gem pits or quarries 

. AvorkeiJ ip the .'island during the dry season from Hovemher to 
June in the Batnapura^ Ralcwane, and Matara district.?. Some of 
these -urB on a kmall seak ; hut altogether several /thbuaaTids uf 


SiiihaloHe iintl a precarious existence In digging for gerus. 'Rioii 
iind.s of a valiialOe ruliy, .sapphire, eatls-eyi , anieilijM, aiexandriie 
or st'ir stouts ere eom]}aratividy rare ; it is luily of the eoinmontf 
gcurs, HiiiTi as inooiisionc, garnet, .spnieh’, timt a sieaiiy Ari‘ji]>ly is 
q]>taincd. The c.‘it's-(‘ye in its iine.r qualities i.s peculiar to 
fWlon, aud is ocr.a.sioiiii.ny in gri^at demand, aveoniing to llic 
lasliiou. Tiic ubstaeic to the, investment <ii' EniHqKuin capital in 
gemming” luis ahvay.s been ihti diflie.ulty uf preventing tljn 
native Inbourcrs in tl'ic [)iis — even if ])ractically tiaked — from con- 
cealing and stealing gems. A t’hamber ufiMincH, Avith a .suiiabkv 
library, wa,.s c.stabliriiied, in fobi'nibo riuring 1899 . 

J(jric}ilt'iit'c. — T/iic area <4 line, nil ivated jand niiisl: exceed 20.000 
ot the 29 , 30)5 square miles in tlie island. Of course a great deal 
is Avaste, ])esi(les lagoous, r:uikR, ha,ckwaters, Ac, Thick forest 
jnaid does tint (sover more t,ii;in 90 U 0 square miles. Scrub, or 
chena, and patann grass (‘o\ <‘r a A^ery gnntt area. Tlic following 
estimate of the cultivated area is taken from Ferguso'ifs Or.ykm 

Handbooh and iJircciory for 1901 : — . T ' 

, :'Aeres ■ ■ 
,, cuItiAuited, . : 

Rice (paddy cultivatioii) . . , . . . 000,000 


Rice (paddy cultivation) 

Other grain (kurakkau, Indian corn, pulses, and 
legumes) . . .... . ! . 

Cocoa-nuts (European and native) . . . . 

Areca nuts, Palmyra, and Kitnl palms 
Cinnanion . . . , ' . . . . 

Cardamoms (European and native) . . , . 

Other spices, nutmeg, clove, pepper, vanilla, ginger, 
&c. . . ,■ , . . ■ ■ . . . . ■ 

Other palms and frnit-bearing trees and shrubs, jak, 
Iwcadfruit, plantains, jdnes, oranges, mangoes, &o, . 
Garden vegetables, roots, yams, cassava, manioc, 
potatoes, cabbages, onions, cliillies, cucumbers, Ac. . 
Cotfee (Arabica) European and native . , . , 

Do, (Liberian) do. do. . . . 

Tea (European and native) . . . . 

Cliocolate plant (cacao) (Ein‘o}H'an and native) . 
Cinclrona . 

Siigar-cano . . . . . ■. . . . 

Cotton ... , . . . . 

Tobacco . . . . , . . . . 

Citronella grass and oilier Chsontinl oil gras.ses 
Rliea, aloes, and oUier iibrns . , . . , 

Rubber trees , . , . . . . . . 

father new products . . . . . . . 

Blue gums and introduced tinibiT trees 
Cultivated grass land . . . . , , 

Patana, natin-a! j»asturnge, Ac 

Total acres . „ . . 


120,000 
629,000 • 
139' 000 
•'15,000 
S,000 


■ 100,000 
'7y700';;' 
..72,900';' 
392.000 

30.000 

■^ 2 , 206 /: 

13.000 • 

1.000 

: ■25,:Q0O:?: 

40.000 
1,000 
iltfOO 

9.000 

8.000 

1 .“..GOO- 

LOO 0.000 


Tea, cacao, cardanioms, ciuchona, cofiee, and iridianibbcr are . 
tlie products cultivated by tin' European and an ineroasing . 
niiuib(3r of native ])lanters in tlie hill country and (for tea) jiart of . • 
the lo w country ot Ceylon. It was owing to the failure of the eoll'ee , 
ci‘ops, as previously mentioned, that planters began extensuoTy 
to grow the te.a plant, Avliieh had already been kjioAvn in the iskmii 
for several years. By 1882 over 20,000 acres had been planled ’ 
with tea, but the cx 3 iort tliat year was under 700,000 Ih. Five- 
years later the area planted Avas 170,000 acies, Avhilo rhu oxjfort 
liad risen to near]}- T,pooo,000 ib. By 1892 then: at ere 202,000 
acres covered wi ill tea,, and 71,000,000 lb were that year exported. 

In 1897, 350,000 acres ' Avere planted, and the export AvaB.-" 
116,000,000 ii). And in 1901 the total area euhivated Avi-fix ; 
tea Avas not under 390,000 acres, Avhile Ihe esli'mate of slvlpirients 
AWis put at 14 6,000,000 lb. The maximum ar.^a ca er under colTeo Ava.s 
272,000 acres in 1877, Avhen the total ixport of that ]>rodm£- avrs 
equal to 103,000,000 fc. Koa\ only a fcAv tliousand ('jauTiaps 9000) - ' 
acres of cotleo are all that arc left in Ctykm. From lln^ first CeylMU ■ 
tea found fa Amur in the United Kingdom, Australia, and Canadaj 7 
and its us< is rajudly sjireading tlirmiglmnt Euroiic and the United ; 
States, in 1900 tlie chief exports Averc to the Uiiited Kihgdbnh ' Ay 
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9,000",0{)0 lb ; to America, 4,000,000 lb ; and lo China for Anieriea, ' ' P | • ' /■ ’ 
1,260,000 ft). Ceylon plantatinim of tea mimber mall about 1400, ’• , ' 

Avith as many European managers and assistants, giving cpiploy-/ 'y“ , ’ ' 
inent to fully 400,000 Tamil men, women, aud ehildren. , . ; \ 






iiiA-estcd in the tea industry in Ceylon cannot bo kas h.. L • , I 

£10,000,000 sterling. The teW planting industrymmx than anyC ^ v - ' . ' 

thing else has raised Ceylon from the Amry depressed strie to ' ' |'l , , 

which it fell in 1882. Before tea Avas piwuKl a simeesis, howevet', / * 
dnehoMt ciiluvation was found a useful liridgr: fymxi coffcis to thiCw; . ; ^ u ’ ' 7 
Ceylon planter, Avho, ImAA^cA'cr, grtwv it so freely that in ,<>iie year . 

15,000,000 lb bark- AVas slup])e<h bringing the priue ’nf qiiiniim - , ' ’ 
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Chaforierj Alexis Emmar^iiei (1841-1 8y,i-), 

Fn-rirh cojjTposer, was born at Aiubert on ]8rJ{ Jaiiimry 
! 184L At lir.st lie only cultiTate^l ninsin as an aruateo3‘j 

; . aiul it was not until 1879 that lie tlirew iij) an adniiuistra- 
'}, five a| 3 |)oi III meat in order to devote hiniself entirely to tlie 
’,!;■ ' art, Be had twr? years ])3■o^dolls1y written an o^jera houfU 
" entitle.ii wliieh performed n4 tlie ' Bonitas 

^4"' ' ' Paris lens. In 1881 be was appointed cliorus-rnaster of 
! ■ the concerts then recently established by Lamoureiix, Two 
years later he <'.oinposed tlie brilliant oi'chestral rhapsody 
entitled JJJspa/la^ the themes of which lie had jotted 

>' A down nhen travelling in Siiain. His opera Givendoline 
was brought out at Brussels on 10th April 1886, -with 
C(iiisidorable success, and w'as given later at the Paris 
Grand Opera. The foiio'wing year 1SH7, Le Eoi malgre 
/?//, an opera of a lighter description, was produced in 
Paris at the Opera Ooiniquc, its run being interrupted by 
tlie terrible fire by which this theatre w'as destroyed. 

. - ills last opera, Ih'uei% was left unfinished, and perfonned 
in a fragmentary condition at tJie Paris Opera, after the 

eomposoPs death in Paris on the 13tli September 1S94. 

Chabrier was also the author of a set of piano pieces 
entitled Fittoresf^ues^ ]\dfies Eo'nuDdipues^ for two 

pianos, a fantasia for horn and piano, &i\ His musical 
iondoiicies were very modern, and ills great admiration 
, ■ , fr>r "Whigner asserted itself in Gwe'ndo/d)ie^ a work which, 
" in s])ito of inequalities due to want of experience, is 
by a liigla artistic iileal, is poetically conceived, 

' V and evinces considerable harinoiiic originality, besides a 
1' ; thorongli m<astery over ilio treatment of tlie orchestra. 

* . 'A The characteristics of Ll Fol 'inaUjre Iwl laive lieen well 

, suniimd up by Joncieres when he alludes to “ceth^ verve 
8A'" ■' ' im^piiisable, et‘s rythincs en(liab]es,cette exnlxwaiicedegaiete 
’ et de vlgueur, a ]a(]iici]e venaii se joindre la note melan- 
eolique et emue.” Cbalwier^s premature death prevented 
r' iiim froni the full incasiire of his •worth, (a. Hr.) ; 

" A a territory in the north of the xArgeritine Ee- 

public, bounded on tlie N. by the territory of Formosa, 
from •svilich it is separated by the Eio Bermejo, on the ^S. 
; by Ba,ntiago del Estero and Santa Fe, on the E. by Para- 
guay and Oorrientes, and on the W. by Santiago del 
Estero and Salta, Tlie official area at the census of 1890 
'.comprised 52,741 square miles, ■with a population of 
, ; 10,422. It is divided into five departments. The capital, 
. Iteisteneia, on the Paranh, has a population of oOOO, In 
1895 the territory had 620 farms — 11,214 acres planted 
^ “ jn cereals, 83,952 head of cattle, 7671 head of sheep, and 

Jtt>m the south-east, but in the . rains a considerable body 

A j! 1 x-k... \xr 




fallen to the- spheres of Great Britain, .France, and ' Ger- ■ 
many, tfio ].>ariitiou taking .no account of fomiei* hoiiudaries. 
ihn'apean iij fluence hiul, lioforo 1900, scarcely reached the = 
lake, but tlie pou'cr id .llabah, ■iLSU]pmg sulta'ii of Bornu, " 
was in that year finally brokon by ids defeat by the • 
French. One of the iong-estahlisliod tratio routes across 
the Hnhara — 4}ia,t from Tripoli In Kuka in Boriiu- -strikes ^ 
tiio lake at its 3‘iortL-west' corner, but this has .lost rniich 
of its former iinportaiiee. Communication fixim, Algeiia : : 
to the lake via Air \vas, after repeated failures, opened by .• 
]\r. Fourcau. in 1890-1 900, while Lieut. Joaliand, member 
of the expedition originally entrusted to Oapts. Vouietund 
Olianoiue, also readied tlie lake from tlio kliddle Niger,, 
continuing his journey round the iiorth end to Kaneiu. 

vSec F(.)iniE.AF, fu Chuographical tJoiL-rnal, FePriany 100,1 ; Joan- 
LAXD, in Za Lliofjropliui^ -luno 1001. 

©liacl'wiekg. Sir , Edwins 0.S0D-1.S9Q), 

at Longsiglit, near Manchester, in 1800. Caliod to the . 
bar -withoiit any independent means, ho souglrt to s-up])0'rfc 
himself by literary work, and his essays in tlio WesiviiaMer 
Eeview (mainly on ditferent methods of applying scientific 
knowledge to the business of government) introdiieed .hi,m ■ 
to the notice o’f Jeremy Eentliara, w4\o engaged huh asar ' 
literary assistant and left him a handsome legacy. l.n 
1832 he Avas employed by the Eoyai Coiuiuisjdon o/ppointed. 
to inquire into the operation of the. poor laws, and in 1B33' }; 
lie was made a full member of that body. In. conjurictiqu. V' 
Avitli Nassau Senior lie drafted the celebrated rcqiort; of ;, ; 
1834 whidi 'iirocurcil the reform of the old poor law.- His” >■ 
sfiGcial coutri])Ution was the institutimi of the union as the ’ 
area of administration. He fa'vovu’ed, however, a .much 
more centralized system of admiiiistration than tvas - 
adopted, and lie nown' ceased to coiiqila.in tliat the reform 
of 1834 was fatally marred by tlie rcjeidion of liis views, 
which contempla.tc<l the nmnagemeut of innu-laiv relief by 
salaried oHieers crcitrolled from a central board, the boards'X 
of guardians acting moreij^ as inspectors. In 1834 heAvas’^ 
a|>pointed secretary to the. .Poo]* Lav/ • Cojiimisfeionera.' 
Finding himself urialilo to administer in accordance- with, ' 
ids mvn views an xAct of whicli he was largclj^' the? autlior, 
his relations -with his official cli,ie.fs became much strained 
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constant advocacy of entrusting certain depart menby of ■ 
local affairs to trained and selected exjieiis, ihsteud of 1o 
representatives ejected on the ]>rinciplo of local selLgovern- 
nmnt. . While still officially. ,con nected. with, . tbo.. . poor. w:..-.,, 

1h had hdmn np the (piestioii of sanitation iu con ‘pBKtion ^ ‘ ” /l!, ' 

with Dr Boutlnvood Hinuli, and their joint iabonrs ]3rfMiiced - 0 , I ’ ? 7 ' ' “ ,1 






rockvarul IVlia,^ a wattk-lirnifu; (>n the London; hut lie lacked tlie siipp]ene?^.<5 luid command of 

to Aloroceo, Tlio i.dand of j'lfinbellji FL couLiins .seYcral teiapor necch^saiy to a successful diplorniitist. ' He resi|jned 
batteries, liarraclcs, and a penal cMjuviet settleineiit. For in 1882, and. in 'Februa,ry 1883 became nunister of forei^an 
yc^ars the Hpauisli (Loa^rnmeiit lias hvon preparing works, affairs in tlic J ules Ferry Cabinet, but retired in NuvoBdxT 
brcadiwater'^. to unite lliLs island nirli that of ¥A iffy, with of ilie Hnine year. ^In 1890 he was e]ect( d vice-president 
a vie-w to eiicJoarj a decip and already sheltered niicliorage. of the Senate, and in 1893 succeeded Jules Ferry a-s its 
Tiiis vmxhmul ewm, now can aiiord' a, safe refuge for 4-0 i)resident. His intluenee over that body was hirgely due 
largo vessels and many of light draught, fflic Cbaffarinas, to his dear and reasoned eloquence, which ])lacc3d liirn at 
wlijeh are tiie J/mv/isuIrf: ol the Koinans and the Zafirm the liead of contemporary Frerndi orators. In 1893 he 
of the Arabs, were occupied I >y Spain in 1848. The also became a niondjer otHhe French Academy. Hedis- 
' poinilation was 596 in 1897, including troops, tinguislietl himself by the vigour with which he upheld' 


; po])ulatio]i w'as 596 in 1897, including troops, 

. 11 * T V r the Senate against the encroachments of the Chamber, hut 

ChagOS, a grouj. of at,:.lLs ,n tlio Indian Ocean ,te- j,, ; 

f. Riris o,, 2011 : October 1896. He publislied a translation 
to 6 no' N. and 71 .10' to p 30 E separated yom he of Philosophy (1861) ; La piaosoi^L 

Mia.liv«.s by a pep clmuncl .3W) miles wide flio atolls ^ ihJswr de EmnUlt (LStll) 


on t w south and ept side of the b.ank, which has a cir- Uadam<i d'^pinay (1SC9) 

cum erence of about pO im es have di^ippeared proiigh CLmlleJel-LmoL 

mibsidence; ayew--Eginop, Daijgei;, Jtaglo, and . hree v„fy-odmtk>n et chs notices par 

.?>rothers-~--sfciil remain on the east side, but most of the p • ^ / 

popmiation (700 in 1900) is centred on Diego OHreia, ^ ^ ^ 

'which lies on the south-east side, and is nearly 13 miles 0hai©n«Siir*“Sa,dne^ chief town of aiTondisse- , 
long by 6 wide. The lagoon, which is enclosed by two rnent, department of Sadne-eLLoire, France, 46 inilcB 
coral barriers and accessible to the largest vessels on tlio N. 'of Macon, on railway from Paris to Lyon. It has 
north side, forms one of the finest harbours in the w'oiid, manufactures of machinery, vinegar, oil-refining, and iron 
ami affords every facility for establishing repairing docks, and copper founding. In the square opposite the Palais 
victual ling and coaling stations. Tlio group, which lias de Justice is a fountain erected in memory of the 3^h6venin 
a total land area of 76 square miles, is dependent for family, to whom the town is indebted for its %vater~ supply, 
administrative purposes on Mauritius, and is regularly The ancient hospital in the St Laurent suburb has been 
visited by vessels from that colony. The only product is rebuilt Population (1881), 19,864; (1901), 29,058. 

«.coa-in.it oil, of wlurfi about 1800 hectolitres are aumially OhaiOSlS-Siir.f^arrse. chief town of depart- 
exportod bnicc 1 <91 this nu ustry lui« been in the hands ^ ^ 

«1 hroncl, LvooIch from Maimtius. ^ 

Ghaiciasil« Bee I'saidam. beer, in part replacing that of wine. One of the large 

n,«<, Tf...nr,„,r +1,.. .-.f flu. I^‘'«vfiriei3 occupie.s a .series of galleries in the linii?, stone 


Chaidlam. Boo Tsauum. 

Chalcedort, now Kamkkui, on the shore of the 


. 1,^ . , .1 ‘ r in ; r . x i rock ordinal ly excavated for tlie storage oi wo, no. These 

EosplioruH, south oi bentaru Kaiukeiii forms the ientn n • *,^1 . j i i <■ /. -7 i 

“cLh,” a the in.inicii-,ality of Constantinople, and lias f' f ^ ’ “i-'® “7 

a: population of aho.it lilood, of whom 8000 are'M<..slcm8. 'f olradway which convoy the beer direct y to the 
The4 are a large Ihlti.sh colony with a elmrcl., Greek S 'uion. Th-J wool en industry has declmed Ohalons^is 


and. Armenian ciuircbes and schools, and a training college 
for liomaii Catholic Armenians. 

dtalieme! « Lacoyr« Paul. ■ Amand, 


station. The. woollen industry has declined. Chillons is 
the ,]iead(|uarters of the 6th army corpis. TTie ].)ort traffic 
on the Alarne canal in 1899 ’vvas 47,374 tons. Papulation 
(1881), 17,298; (1901), 21,487. 


(1827-1896), Freuoh statosimin, was born at Avrandies Chamba, a native state of India, wyhin the Ihinj^^^^^ 
on ,i9th May 1827. After passing tluongh the &ole amm the Hmmkyas. It has air 
■ -iiormak sitpcncitre, he became professor of pliilo.sophy V®. llo,< (,j ^ m IbOl it was 

smice. 5 .sivelv at Pau and at Limoifes, The »«f< ri’ctn.t of giving an average density of i-Opertsons per. 

, 185,1, caused, his c.xpuLsion from Franco .for his republican “• : 

niiimons. He f,ra,vpnf‘rl on tbn nnntinnnt, nnH in liS.nf; S*.'!®** revenue 1.S lx,s....,.>0,000 ; the tribute, lx.S.o000 , the 

iriilitany force, 4()0. The sanitarium of Dalliousie, though 


L .. oplniomt. He travelled on. the Continent, and in 1856 
' \ Bettlcf! driwn as profosaor of French literature at the 


Polytechnic of ^^liridi. TTie anmesty of '1859 enabled him attached to the district of GiirdaKpur. 


iSiill 

ill® 

11 ® 


, • ;! ta retitrii to France, but a projected counse of iectures waB 
,V' iiiiniediatcly suppres?»ed. He now supported Jiimself by 
his pen, nnd be^'^amo a regular contributor the re%newft. 


iiiili 


Gliamfeeriains Joseph^ (1B36 ), British ^ 

statesman, third son of Joseph Chamberlain, ]\laster of the 
Cordwainers’ Company, was born at Gambeiuvell Grove, -/V V 


vu.y xixo |4ixxxvK'5U|.rMiG ciijiu juiil ms cuusiii Josoph FTettlefoid in a screw niisincss ju * - 

K - FrhhcUy liatlkalbiOj and his attitude towards political owing to his own intelligent managementj this busincBB 

' : -oUestioiiS imderwent a. stefiik- mtiflifirati 
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in 1 iiml lia«’l grauinilly coino to tab) an iiioreasingly im-* Tlu?. period of luayovalty one of Irbtorie Iinpuvtance 
. portani- part ill tlionruideipa] ajaipolitii^aJlifcajiltirmirighaa for liinnirigbanL Neav m-mucipal nnro erc-otedJ 

1 ill! wcui a oon-siant rpuakor attlie i >lrminghaui and Etlgo.-i.fa on H igligalo i'ark was opC‘ii»M] as a of i’eri'eririon, tbe Fivv. 

rbdatiiig Hociot)' : and wiioniiilBGBtbo iUriiiirigiiaiii Liberal Lil..'ra,rv' and Art Qrdbaw were dievelrrped. Bid. Idio grtud; 
A^?aoniatton was verirgauizedj lie. Peeanie one o! ib leading work oarrbd llirongli by ^Ir (jliambcdain i'or ilainingliant 


, joeirilx^'s. In IBtBJ lie w^as elected clrairuian of llie exeeiv 
tive eoitaui of tlio ni'W National Jbkiealion League, tJie 


w-as tlic ininuelp.‘dizatioii r»i‘ tlie supply (I gas and watep. ■■’db 
;;.nd tiie inijjrovenu'.nt nelierne by wliieli HlinnM were <l(?are(] , - ' , , " 


■ 'Ermtcurne of Mr George Dixon’s niovenient for ]>romoiing | axvay- and forly nicres iaifi ont in mw strecds and. open 


tlie ednratiou of ibe cblklren of tlie lowx-r classes by Iriving 
-their school fees and agitating for more acconnuodution a.iicl 


s]Hices. The ]n-os])erity of luodeni Binaingliara dates 
from jSTb !ind IdTlp •when these adnnrahlv admmbtirred 




a better national system. In Ihe same year he tvas elf3cted a reforms wx‘re initialed, and by his shave in tlieni Mr 


■ nieniber of the town council, and married Ids second wife, 
. hi, cousin of liia lirst, — Miss Florence Keiirick (d. 1875), 


Chamberlain Itecaine famous. It may be adde.d here 
that interest taktm iiy liini, in Birmingham reiiiaincd. - 


In 1870 lie was elected a mein].)er of the lirst School | nndhnini.slied during his later life, and ho won largely 
Board for Birmingham; a.iid for tlie next six years, ami | instiiiinenlal In shirting the Birmingliain rni\eivj1) (HiOOp 





















■ ■ . ' Joseph Chambehlaik. 

{From' a fMtograplihy Ihix^sell and Sons, London,) 

- osipecialiy afte.r 1873, wlien he became leader of a imijority 


I In ]87d Mr ].>ixrm resigned his .seat in Barjin-uierd, nAvl 
i\Ir Chamberlain was returned for Birminghuni in his place 
unopposed, as Joliii bright’s colienguo. 3 To mode his 

maiden sjjeech in the House of Commons on dtb, August 
1 87 G, on Lord Sandon’s Education Bill. At this poriod,. ' ■ 
too, 3ie paid much attention to tlie «|uostioii of licensing 
reform, and in 1870 he examined tim Cotiicnbnrg system in 
Sweden, and advocated a solution of tlie problem in lingkiBd 
on similar lines. During 1877 the new fedmutioii of 
Liberal As.sociatious wddeh !ie<*anje kno’wn as the “Caucus/' 

%vas started nnder Air Idhamberjain’s inllrience in Bir- / ' 
mingham, — its secretary, Air Schuadliorst, quickly making . 

himself felt us a. wire-jHiiler ctf exceptional ability ; and the . ■ y - 
new orgaiimtion had a i-eniarkalde eiibet in ]mt;ting‘ life . ’ 
into the Lilicrai party, which, since 31r Gkulstonets retire- ' 
men t in 1874- had l:>een much in need of a stimulus, Wberr - .. 

the general election came in 1880 Mr Sehnadhorst’s 
powers were demonstrated in the successes woiv iinder ills . • • 
auspices. The Liliend ])arly numbered 840, against 243 
Coruservatives and 60 Irish Nationalists ; ami the Jiariioal ■ . / 

section of the Liberal jiarty, led by Air Cluuaberhdii ami . C 

Sir Charles Dilke, was recognized by Air Gladstone .by. IiIb • ; . y - 
inclusion of the former in his Calinet as Presidont of the.. ■ 

Board of Trade, and the appointment of tho.latter as' Under ■ 
Secretary for AVar, In his new capacity Air Charnberlaiii ' . 

■was responsible for carrying such im]'iortant lueasiires- as 
the Bankruptcy Act, 1887, and the Patents Act. -Another' ■ w , 
Bill which lie had much at heart, o,n Alerchaot Shippings 'L - ; 

had to bo abandoned, and a royal commission substituted, 'C 
but the subsequent legiBlation in- 18884)4. owed h'luch A'p, ■' . ■ 
his eiibrls. Tlie Franchise Act of 1884 wus also one in ^ ,V 
whicii he took a leading part as. a champion of the opiiiiopa 
of the labouring class. At this time be took (ho eurren't ■ ^ 7/4 

advaiH'od Iladical view’s^of both Irisli and foreign, prillcy,, ’ ’’ ' ; 






ilii 

illii 


/ ‘ advancoil 'Jladical opinions, whicli w'cre eonstnied by Goverrmumt on the Budget in June 4885, lie assdemtorL 4/ 
average men in the light of the current, political clovcilop- himself witli what was kuowui as the. “ IJnautlmrizcd , . , 7 ,' 


political clovelo].' 


. 1 %'.' 
■’4s.; 7 y?''VT/.^ ilb 


!id;;tpAoyxiy^4he Prii^oaud Princess of AFales on their ' the Badioal seelkmdmM tlmlr'owa; mnl thd.Jrish 
lip luife ’J874jj\ kh, occasion which excited some became necsossary to Mr Gladstone if ho was' tb' ‘4 
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tlii.i “ three' .aerBs arul a eow of the iladical prognumia:'. I 
UitUkc Lord FlartiTigiort aiid other IdboraL, who Jeelbietj. i 
to join ‘^It (Jlidfitouo ill view of the. altered attitude lie was j 
a.ioptiiig towaiN-h; Ireland, Mr Lhainberlain cnteivnl the | 
Cabinet as .President ef the LrK?al htoveriinHiiit Board, but j 
on. loth March ]‘S^hj ho resigne-d, explaining in the J-Ionse ; 
of Coannons (Stli i^]iril) that, wiiilc .he hud always been in | 
favour of the largest jtossibie extension of hicail govern- ! 
merit to Ireland "consistejitly w,i.tli tlie integrity of the 
i'inpiru and the supremacy of Parliament, and had ihere- 
fore joined Mr Gladstone wJien he believed that this 
was what' was intended, he was iinahle to consider that 
- the scliemo comiminicated by Mr Gladstone to liis col- 
leagiKXs maintained tlioso limitations. At the same time 
lie was not irreeon ci lable, and he in vited M r Gladstone 
uweu then to modify his l.>ill so as to rennwethe objections 
mrale to it. Hi is indecisive att.itudo did not last long, 
aaid the split in the jiarty rapidly widened. At Birmingham 
C’liambcrlaiii was supported l>y the “Two Thousand,” 
but daHerted by the “ Caucus ” and Mr Bcbnadliorst. In 
May the Badicals who followed iMr Bright and Mr 
Chaniberkin, and the YvTiigs who took their cne from 
Lord Hfirtingtim, decided to vote against the second 
reading of tJie liome Ilule Bill, instead of allowing it to 
be taken and then jiressing for modifications in committee, 

' and on 7t.h June tlie Bill was defeated by 343 to 313, 94 
.Liberal Unionists — as they were generally called — voting 
against the Govenimeiit. I^jfr (diamhcrlain was tluj o])jcM:*.t 
■ of the bitterest attacks frotn the Gladstoiiiaris for his 
.share in this result; he was .stigmatized as “Judas,” 
and open war "was proclaimed hy the Home Uiilers against 
the “dissentient Liberals ” — the description used by M.r , 
.Gladstone, The general election, however, returned to 
Pariiameut 31 (> Conservativt^s, 7b Lihmni Unionists, and i 
only -276 Gladstonians and Nationalists, Birmingham ' 
returning seven Unionist members. When the House met 
In AugtisL it w’as decided by the Li])era.l Unionists, uiidm* ; 
Lord .ftavtingtoids leadersliip, that their policy henceforth ' 
tvas c-sson-tiaily; to comljifie with the Tories to keep Mi* , 
tBadstone out. Tlici old Liberal feeding still prevailing ! 
aim mg them was too strong, however, for their* leaders to i 
tsdie oiflc.'c in a. ccialitiou ministiy. .It ivas eiiough for them 
to be al>la to tie down the Oonsei’vativo Gewemment to such 1 
nieasure.s ns were not-oiiensive to Inberal Unionist principles. 
It .stiH seemed pussilde, moreover, tha.t the Gladstonians 
might lie brouglit to modify their Home Bulo jiroposals. 
and in Januaiy 1887 a Bound Table conference (suggested 
; 'l.yMr Chamberkin) was hold between Mr Chamberlain, 
bSir Ci ^VoTOiyaii, Sir Yvllliam Harcourl, Mr j?^lurley, and 
..■Lord ’ tfersehell. But no rapjn‘orkew,enf> was eifected, 
■iuut reconciliation liecame daily lurnai and more diilieult. 

■' .Tlie influence' of Liberal IJniniust vitwvs upon the domestic 





tages to those contcmj;4ated in the treaty ; and bn the 
'wiiok M.r' Cl mniberlainis’ mission to America, v/as aeceptUl 
as a successful one in maintaining satisfactory I'clations 
with the United Htates. He returned to lingland in 
March 1888, and wms presenled with the freedmu of ilh> 
borcfiigli of Binningham. The visit also resulted, in. 
Novcniljer 1888, in Ids marriage with his third wife, Miss 
Endicott, daughter of the United States minister of w*ai* ' 
in President Olevclandis first adniinistratir>n. 

At the general election of 1892 Mr Cliamberlain was 
again returned, with an imu’eased majority, for West 
Birmingham ; but the Unionist party as a ‘whole came 
back only 315 members against 355 Home Jlulers. • 
In August Lord Salisbury’s ministry was defealed ; .and 
Oil 13tli February 1893 Mr Gladstone introduced his 
second Home Buie Bill, which ivas eventually read a third' 
time on 1st September. During the eiglity-tw*o days’ dk- 
cussion in the House of Commons Mr Chamberlain was 
the life and soul of the opposition, and his criticisms had 
a vital inliuence upon the attitude of the country when • 
tlie House of Lords siuiimarily threw out the Bill His 
chief contribution to the discussions during the later 
stages of the Gladstone and Bosebery ministries was in 
connexion •with Mr A-squith’s abortive Employers’ Liability 
Bill, wben lie foresliadowed the method of dealing wiili 
this question aftenvards carried out in tlie Cornpensatiou 
Act of 1 897. Outside Parliament he ^vas busy formulating 
proposals for Old Age Pensions, which ha,d a prominent 
place in the Unionist programme of 1895, In that year, 
on the defeat of Lord .Bosebery, the union of the Unionists 
was sealed by the inclusion of the Liberal Unionist leaders 
ill Lord Salisbury’s ministry ; and Mr Chamlierlain became 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. There had been much 
speculation as to what his post -would be, and liis nomina- 
tion to the Colonial Office, tiien considered one of secondary 
rank, excited some surprise ; but Mr Chamberlain hinn 
s€‘.if realized how im})ortant that department had be- 
come. His influence in the Unionist Cab)inet •was soon 
visible in the Ykrkmen’s Compensation Act and other 
measures. This Act, though in Sir Matthew 'VYhite 
.Ridley’s charge as Home Secretary, -was universally ami 
rightly associated with Mr Chamberlain ; and its passage, 
in the face of much interested op})ositiDn from iiighly- 
placed old-fashioned Conservatives and capitalists on both 
sides, ivas principally due to his determined advcfcacy* 
Another “social” ineasiire of less im]>ortancD, which formed 
part of the Chamberlain programme, was the Small Hoas(‘s 
Acquisition Act of 1899; but the problem of Old Age 
Pensions was less easily solved, and the subject was 
handed over first to a royal commission, and then to a 
departmental committee, both of w.bich threw* cold •water ; 
on the schemes laid before them a result ■which .<mIlin'-*‘ 
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thn |,tt'THr>!ial Tiuilignity and nm^cvupii!on.s]ieH^\ oC the (Colonial 
SetJTctary. The elections of 1900 (when lie was again 
. reiurned, uno]i])osed, for VVcst Ijinuingltaisi') turned upon 
the iudividuaiity ot a single minister more tiiau any 
since the days of Mr Gladstone’s ascendaiicyj and Mr 
Chamlxiriaiig never conspicuous for inclination to turn 
his otlier chock to the ^slniter, was nut sloiv to return the 
blows with interest. 

A-part fi'om South Africa, his inost important work ’was 
the successful passing of the Australian Coininoinvealth 
Act (1900), hi w^hieh both tact and iiriiiness were needed 
to settle certain differences betW'een .the Imperial Govern- 
Hient and the colonial delegates. Mr Cha.mberiain''.s tenure 
of the ofHce of Oolonial Secretary between 1895 and 1900 
must always be regarded as a turning-point in the history 
of the relations between the Eritis.h Colonies and the 
.yiotlier Country. His accession to oftice was marked by 
speeches breathing, a iieiv spirit of imperial consolidation, 
embodied either in suggestions for commercial union, or 
in more immediately practicable proposals for improving 
tho ^Grnperial estate”; and at the Diamond Jubilee of 
1897 the visits of the colonial Premiers to London em- 
j'hasized and confirmed the new ])oliey, the fruits of which 
were afterwards seen in the cordial siip})ort given by the 
colonies in the Boer war, Eveii in wliat Mr 'Chamberlain 
called his ‘Giadical days” he liad never snp|>orted the 
Manehestcr ” view" of the value of a coioniai empire.; 
and during tlw Gladstone ministry of 1880-85 Mr Bright 
bad remarked that the junior member for Birmingham was 
I v.' the only Jingo in the Cain net— meaning, no doubt, that 
■ " ; he objected to tiie policy of and the timidity 

of wliat -was afterwards known as ^Mjittle Englandism.* 

' While he was still under Mr Gladstone’s iufiuonce these 
opinions were kept in subordination, but Mr Chamberlain 
'“y ' was always an imperial fedorationist. and from 1887 
’ , onwiirds he coiLstantly gave expression to his views (ui tJjo 

' doHirahiiity of drawing the diiierfiiit parts of the empire 

closer togetlier for purposes of defence and commerce. In 
, . 1895 the time for the realization of these views had come ; 

; ■ ; and Mr Chamberlain’s speeches, previously remarkalJe 
* . chiefly for debating power and directness of argument, 

' were now’- dominated a now note of constructive states- 
mansliip, basing itself on the economic necessities of A 
^ ^ ' world-wide empire. Hot the least of the anxieties of the 

, , Colonial OfEce during this period was the situation in the 
'V.,' ' (West Indies, where the cane-sugar industry tvas being 
> ^ sUndDy undermined by tim European bounties given ta 
’.exports of Continental beet; and though the Govern- 
iuont restricted themselves to attempts at removing the 
, hr )m} ties by negotiation and to measures for palliating 

the wurst eHefits in the West Indies, Mr Chamberlain 
l-..‘ '‘made no secret of his repudiation of the (bibden Club 
view that retaliation would be contrary to the doctrines 
of froe' trade, ' and he did his -atmoBt to educate public 
^ ' :'.^\opmioa at home into under standing that the resjKmsL 
-/billties of ' the Mother Country are not merelytobecoiv 

b< • ... consumers. As regards foreign affairs, Mr Chamberiai 


j ^ Air Chmuberhdn is popularly known o,s ii^dnlging a hobby - 
J:dr;:o3;eiiid-grovIifghJ;:liih;hQ!iS0,-3hHighl>® 
liam. An orator ot a sti «jgh if o.rVvnrd, unrbctoric«.il tvpe, , ' 
cool, alert hi debate, and hard-hitting, .Ids’ personality has 
always h;i<[ a peculiarly irritating effect ou his op[»uuents ; 
and bis s])are figure, liunsive features, and single eyeglass 
iiiwe made lihn a lavourito sul^Ject for tlio caricaturist. 
Among ot]a*}‘ ]vub}ic iKnmnvs, In was made Lord Rector ot 
Gltu^gtAV University in 1 81^7, and delivered on that oceaslcm ■ 
an address on ^'‘Patriotism.” His tddest son, ’ Austen, 
lias also made liis mark in politic.s as a Civil Lord of tiie^ 
Adniiinlty, 1895-1901), and as financial secretary to the 
Treasury (1901). 
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„ Bodies-'' ; 

(1820-1902), British iield-marshal (1900), third son ol 
Sir Plenry Chamberlain, first baronet, consul-general and : 
charge d’affaires in Brazil, rvaa born at liio on the, lOth 
January 1 820. He entered the Indian army in 18S7, served ■ 
as a subaltern in the first Afghan, war (1839-42), and 'was 
wumided on six occa.sio,iis (medal and clasps). He wm 
attached to the Governor-General’s bodyguard at the battle 
of Maharajpiir, in the Gwalior campaign of 1843 (medal),,' 
was appointed military secu'etary to the governor of Bombay 
in 184G,and liononny aide-de-camp to the Governor-Generfil 
of India in 1847. He .served on the staff througlioiit the 
Punjab campaign of 1848-49 (medal and clasps and brevet 
majority). In 1850 he was ap])ointed commandant of the 
Punjab military police, and in 1852 military secretary to 
the Punjab Government. Promoted lieut.-cokmel in 1854, 
he was given the commaiid of the Punjab Frontier .Force .=■ 
with ranic of brigadier-general, and coiomamlfHl hi several 
expeditioiiB against the frontier tri1;»es. In the Indian' 
hill tiny he succeeded Colonel Chester as adjutant-general 
of the Indian army, and distinguished Ivimself at. the 
siege of Delhi, where .he* was severely wounded ( medal,' 
brevet-colonelcy, A.D.C. to the Queen, and C.B.). He- 
was reappointed to the t‘ommand of the Punjab Frontier 
Force in 1858, and coininaiided in the (1863) Ilinbeyla cam- 
paign, wdien he was severely wvuinded (medal, niajor-geucnd 
for distinguislied service, and K.C.B.). He wrb made 
K.O.S.L in 1866, lieut.-general in 1872, G.G.S.L in 1873,- 
G.O.B. in 1875, and general in 1877. From 1 876 to 1881 ' 
he wdoS coiiimaiuler-m-duef of the Madras army, and in 1878 - 
wa.s sent on a mission to the Amir of Afghanistan^ 'whos'e/.'’ 
refusal to allow him to enter the country proeipila-ted the 
second Afghan -war. He was for .some time acting military 
member' of the Council of the Governor-General of India. 
He retired in 1880, and died 18th February 1962. 

Cham berSg William (1800-1883).^ The story . 
of the brothers Chambers has been so fully told in the Euv^^, ' 
Brit (vol. V,), tliat it is only nect^ssary to add tlmt PFillkiu 
Chambers (burn at Peebles, lOth April 1800) wan the 
financial genius of the firm, and that, although possessing ' 
neither the literary 'abilities ;nor the attractive .eharatflon, v- 
of Ms brother, he laid the city of Edinburgh- under the' ' 
greatest obligations by Ms public spirit and munificemte. 
As Lord Provost he jn’ociired the, passing in 1 867 bf’ the liii- 

part of the Old Town, and at a later date hc-rproposed and . v 
earned out, largely at his 0 . -i--. 
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*. ‘wmbcrli'iiu'l Valley, la tlic rioutlioru part ui tlio slaXej at 
ajs allittub of ^j|r» feel-. It ihree railways, the 
(^iiuherlaial VaJt^yj Ike Western MaryiaiKi, iuicl the 
Alto. PupnlatimrC 1.^80), G877; flN^O), 7-%;^ : (IhUU), 
88dk of wiom 7fUj were liegrues. 

Gh^lflfeORl (JflAM'a(>lS~FEO<lEI!OLLKS, 

a town rsf Fraiitay <Ie]>ari,iiient of Loire, in tlie arroui'- 
dissciaent vi St Ktuajiie, and ^ inileK SAA. <d that 
town by rail, on a Irbaiiaty of the Loire. Coal is 
autiOfi in the iiBiglibourliooil, and tliere are forges, steel 
voirks, uiannfjictnre of iromnongery, and silk luilh. The 
ancient easi'le of Feugcrolles is " noteworthy. Popniation 
(1901), 11,528. 

©haititoorcl^ Henri Charles Ferdinand 
ISarie Dieudenne, Oowm t>e (1820- 1883), 
was horn in Paris on 29ih Bepteniber 1820. His father 
■wa,K the due do Ikaiy, the cider soji of tlio cointe 
d’Artois (afterwards Charles X.); his inother “was ilie 
■ piincess Marie Caroline of Naples. Born seTen months 
:.. alter: the assjrssinatiori, of his father, he was hailed as the 
■ dll niiraele/’ and was made the su])ject of one of 

^ Lamar tineas most famous poems. He was created due 
, do, Boj:deaiiXj and in 1821, as the result of a siibscriptiou 
•organip^ed l>y the Goverurnent, receiied the chateau . of 
• iJliaiiibordd- He w’as educated by tutors inspired by 
(letestatioD of the French devolution and its principles, 

; and from the due do Damas in particular ini] libed those 
ideaS' of :diviDe right and of devotion to the Church to 
. wMch- he always remained true. i\iter the revolution of 
j. Jiily, Cluirles X. vainly endeavoured to save the Bourbon 
' kj^atso ■ by in his favour and jn'oclaiiniiig him 

king under the title of Henry A. (2nd August 1830). 
The comte <le Ohainbord aecoinpajiied Ills grandfather 
into exile, and rf^dded .surces.sivt3ly at Holyrood, Prague, 
and C4bJi%. in IBtl, during an eK:iensivo tour through 
Europe, he ]>ruko' his leg— an accident that resulted in 
]HH*inane,ut laineuess. The <leai]i of Ins grandfather, 

> .,C3i$arl.es: ' S., . in 1836, and of Ms uncle, the due 
' thAognuhhne. in LS-bh h'rft him the last male rejnesenta- 
{ tiva'af the eider branch of t-Iie Bourbon family ; hut his 
mnriiiige .with t;he Ardiduchess Maria Theresa, eldest 
daughtei’ of the duke of Modena (7tli November 1846), 
remained witliout issue. The title to the throne thus 
passed' to the comte'do Riris,. as representative of the - 
Crleiins branch of the house of Bourbon, and the history 
of the' comte de Cham]:)ordts life is largely an account of 
tliCM#)rts made to unite the Royalist party by eiluctiug 
a -reconciliation, between the two i.irincos. ■ Though he 
continued tu hold an iiiforn,tai court, both on his .travels - 
ami at his,' castle of Frohsclorf, near Vienna, yet he allowed 
the revolutiou of 1848 and the cowp 4' Skit of 1851 to 
pass without mj decisive assertion of his claims. ■ It was 
.fc'Xtiiliau war of 1859,' wdth its menace to the Popets 
Independence, that roused him at last to acifcivity. Pie 
d^clarai himself ready “to .pay with his Idood for the 
of a Ciume which was that of Ph‘anee, the Church, 
d;’God‘ HimsultV' .-Maldng mmimn cause with the 
phe ' Royalists -nOw began am active campaign 
'thii empire. On 9th December 1866 he addressed 
to General Saint-Priest, hi which he detdared ' 

S )of the Pop^ to’'btythit of society .and Hbertyp 
^ ouLpitmdses ji^treudnneiit, eml\ymd religious ' 


liberty, “and a.bo“\'c all honestyd’ Agai n, on 4 lh Hepi em be?” 

1870, after the fall of the empire, he itiiited hVeodiiueu • ' 

to accept a government “ whoso basis was right and w’hese 
jniudple vvas honesty,*^ and iwomisod to drive the oijemv 
from Preiicli soil. These vague jihruvses, offered as a 
panacea lu a nation lighting for its life, shoived cori- 
elusively his want of Jili political genius ; they had as 
little’ ■.e:keet-- on, ’ -the ¥re:nch as his ■■px)test'- 'a^dust:^'tlte'^ 
]>ombavduient of Paris had on the Germans. Yet fortune ^ 
favoured liiui. Ihe electioiis placed the Re[;ublicau jwtv .‘v/!-. 

in miuoiity in the National Assembly ; the a,brogati^-m ./j 

of the law of exile against the royal Family p{‘rm it led ■ 

him to return to his castle of Ohainbord; and it- wns 
thence tliat on 5tJi July 1871 he issued a proclaination, 

in which for the first time he publicly posed as king, - 

declared that he would never abandon the white standard - 
of the Bouihous, “the fiag of Henry IV., Francis L, ami 
Joan of Arc,’’ for the tricolour of the llovoliitiou. Ife ’ ' 

again ipiitted France, and answered the attempts to make 
him renounce his claims in favour of the comte de Paris 
by the declaration (25tli January 1872) that he -would ' .7 : .=; 

never abdicate. In the foilowdng month lie held a great ^ A 
gathering of his adherents at Antw^erp, which was the .. 
cause of serious disturbances. A constitutional programme, ' • • .■ ^ 

signed by some 280 members of the National Asseriibly, . .'yA 
was presented for his acceptance, bat without result. The y: 

fall of Thiers in May 1873, however, offered an opj.'or- -L 

tuiiity bo the, Royalists by ivhich they hastened t-o ])rofit. b 

The comte de Paris and the prince de Joinviile journeyed 
to Frolisdorf, and were formally reconciled with the head ’7-, ' 

of the family (5th August). The Royalists were united,- \ 

the premier (the due de Broglie) an open adherent, the - ^ .' y'; 

president (MacYIahori) a beneiajlent neutral. klM. Lucien ' A.-'M 
llruii and Chesnelong were sent to interHciv the eomte ile » - I 
Chainbord at Salzburg, and obtain the definite assurances. ^ I' 

tliat alone wx^re wainiing. They rtiturned with the news that ' 
he acce[)ted the ]>rincipieB of tlie French Revolution and the , , fw.^ 

tricolour flag. But a letter to Chesnelong, dated Bakburg^ - e ■. ^ (i 
2 Till October, declared tliat Im had been misunderstood t j 

he would give no guarantees ; he would not inaugurate ‘ ’ ■ 

his reign by an act of weakness, nor become “le roi iyy 

li^itiine de ia Ptevuhition.” “ Je suis le pilot necessaireV - I 
he added, “ ie seul capable de coiiduire le navire au port,, 
parce que j"ai mission et autorite pour ccla.” This out- - ^ 

spoken adherence to the principle of divine right did . , , ; 
credit to his honesty, but it cost him the ci’-own. The . f'l 
due dtT Broglie carried the septeimate, and the Bepiihiie, ■ . 

steadily established itself in popular favour. A last (dfurt ‘ 
w^as made in the National xissembly in June 1874 ])y the ■ 
due de la Eochefoucauld-Bisaecia, ’who formally moved' J.yj' 
the restoration of the monarchy. TJie comte de dhambord ' ' , 

on 2nd July issued a fresh manifesto, which added nothing ^ i 

to his former declarations. The motion was rejected by * 7 
272 to .79j and. on 2oth February 1875 the AsseTibly).; 

.definitely adopted the Republic as the national farm of_ 
government. ^ From this , time the comte de Chambqrd. 

'though .continuing to pul dish letters on political affairs, 
made lao teirtlier eilort to regain the thiune. He died 
. Frohsdorf on 24th August 1883. :.7vu' 
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Uh Jl%r. h ' mrtiU de OkmnUrd <mc U wmk 
pouilM, (1*881). 'Of the enormous literature relating to hifU 
mention may he niade of E&mn K U wnardut iraditionHlt 
,11871), Ze upmte rk Ctnkii'idns scb myagsB cl Rft _ 

, mffcipondmiee (1886); and Emfi de hy (.1885). -• ( 

. 'Cliatyip^tg'll, a'cityof Ch8t,ftg>ajgii boiw1-.y, liJind-s 
U.S.A4'-.atWteid iti itiio oab-l^nii part. 
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■\ , prufe^isors A!k 1 iiistinietor?? iimi)bering lHl\ and was 

^V. ?.iUcndod hy 1583 .stodents, iuoluding 215 wuBbau Its. 

'i.‘ ; _ pj’opnvty WfiH valued at §1,544-, 000, and it had an iiicnrue 

y’:" . ot §355,000, The city is on tlie Illinuis Central tlu) 

' WahaMdi, aud the Olavdand, Cincinnati, Chicago uiid Ht 

y/, Lituis iN'ulways. Population 5103 ; ^,18001, ()02i ; 

Jif'V? , (1900), 9098 (973 foreigu-born and 401 negroes). 

\ ‘ or CiRJMPniRrN, a district of Brirish 

\ * Didia, in the Patna division of Bengal, occupies tJie 

f'y. ' Doitlnwest corner of Eeliar, lying between the two rivers 
ty-C ChnidaP and Baglnnati and the Nepal hills. It has an 
(’lx of 3531 square miles. Population (1881), 1 ,721,608 ; 

(1891), 1,859,465, showing an increase of 8 per cent. ; 

; 4"’ ' ' average density, 527 persons per square mile. Glassiiied 
C" according to religion, Hindus in 1891 nninl)ered 1,590,044 ; 

C, - Mahoiiimedans, 267,319; Christians, 2100, of whom 140 

were Europeans; ‘‘others,^’ 2. In 1901 the population 
C \vas 1,791,026, showing a decrease of 4 per cent. The land 
revenue and rates are lis,8,45,224 ; the number of police is 
it’V ' 385 ; the mimber of boys at school (1S96-97) is 16,062, 

■ being 12*3 per cent, of the male population of school-going 

„ age, the lowest rate in tlie whole province ; the registered 

V ; - death-rate (1897) is 34*79 per thousand. The adminstrative 

' C headquarters are at jMotihari (population, 13,108) ; Bettia 

- is the centre of a very large estates; Segowlie, still a small 
‘ ^ military station, was the scene of a massacre during the 

I'*!;; c; , . ^Mutiny. Champaran is the chief seat of indigo planting in 
Behar. There are 18 concerns with 42 outworks, enqdoy- 
•?\.4Vyyi'.'' ';hig 37,000 hands, and producing an out-turn valued at 
' II s. 2 2, 00, 000. There are also 44 saltpetre rehneries, with 

' an out-turn valued at Ids. 3, 09, 000. Tlie district Buttered 
, '-'V severely from drought in I860 and 1874, and again in 
- , ' 1897, In the last year a small Go\ eminent canal irri- 

g^'ited 11,000 acres, for which no waiter-rates are charged ; 
and a canal from tlm Gandak will irrigate 85,000 acres. 

' The district is traversed almost throughout its length to 
Bettia by tlie Tirhiit state railway. A conshlerable trade 
conducted with ]Sro})ai, 

’ Champignyg a town in the arrondisseinent of 

8ccaux, department of Seine, France, 7-J- miles E.8.E. of 
'/ Baris by rail, on the rivei' Marne. There is a chapel in the 
early Idenaissance style with fine stained glass. The towm 
'y embroideries and piano- keys; and 

//( ; market' gardening is earried on in the vicinity. It was the 
scene, in 1870, of two I la tiles during the Fiunco-Pnissiau 
haridsome monument, with crypt containing the 
; ' remains of those who fell, both French and Gennan, 
.7; has ]>oen erected on the neighbouring height of Gceuilly, 
)' Popniatioii (1901), 6578. 

7y'7' ' ' £^outity, Virginia, U.S.A, situated almost mirBvay between 

yt ■) point of one of the' greatest battles of the Civil War, 

^*'army,o^ Northern Virginia” under General Lee. The 
formori numbering about 120,000 men, crossed Rappahan- 

|'7:f BuSiBem''“aS(^ 60,056. After two days'"’ of ’ ' seveii"" 

y. , Ihe Cohfedomtes 13,000, Hookbr retreated w?itli his army 
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arc null] u fact arcs of coldou, siJlCj and leather 

sli'pixiTs, and a eonsidorablc local trade. . 

The disf.vlct of ijHAisnA has an area of 10,749 square 
miles. The population in 188] was 649,146, and in 
1891 was 697,610, showing an inercasc of 8 per cent, and 
an average <lensity of 65 ])er square mile. In J90I the 
population was 589,399, showing a decrease of.\ 1,5 per 
cent. Thu land revenue and rates were lis.3, 34,441. Mic 
iiicid(mce of {isscssment being [iS.0:2:9 ])eraere ; the cuid- 
vated area, in 1 897-98 Avas 818,4-34 acres, of ivhich 157^307 
were iiaigated almost entiiuly from tanks or artilicial ]ak<‘s; 
the number of police was 531 ; Ijoys at school iii ] 896-97 
-numbered 7356, being 'l;3-9 per cent, of the rnali^ popula- 
tion of school-going age ; the registered death-rate in 'J897 
was 41*71 per thousand. The principal cro|)s are rice, 
millet, pulse, wheat, oil-seeds, and coito]!.' Tlie district con- 
tains the coaMield of IVarora, which is connected by a' 
branch with the Nagpur line of the Great Imiian. Peninsula 
railway. The mine, wdiieh is wxjrkcd by Guverimienb 
employs about 1400 hands. In 1897-98 the output was 
115,682 tons, and the, gross recei])ts were 118.5,40,759, 
yielding a return of 7*7 [)er cent, on the <?a|>ital. ‘ There 
is a fireclay industry under the same managernent. The 
district suffered severely from farniue in 1900, wlien in 
April the niimb(a* of persons relieved rose to 90,000. , '■ 

©hainicJa,ysig a town of British India,- in the Hor^■ 
adabad district of the NorihAYevSt Provinces, 28 miles H, 
of Morada])ad. Its population in 1891 was 28,111, mid' 
its mimicijxd income in 1897-98 was Bs. 2 1,837, It;- is' 
an important station on the Oudh and llohilkbarid rblb. 
waxy, with a junction for Aiigarli, Its chief exports iu*o of; 
cotton, sugar, and stone. Tlierc is a factoi-y for premising 
cotton. ' ; 

C hangar nier^ ^icoias-Ann’-e'A 
T h eod y I e (1793-1877), French general, wais bom 
at Antun, Saoiie'et-Loire, on 26th Ainil 1793. . Jblmrated,' 
at Bt Cyr, he served for a short time in 'ono -of the 
privileged companies of tlie bodyguard of Louis XYTTL,; 
and entered tho GOtli regiment of the line as a lieuteiiant 
in January 1815. He achieved distinction in the Bpapisln 
campaign of 1823, and beciiiiie a ea])tain in October 182*^p, 
In 1830 he entered the Koyai, Guard and was sent to, 
Africa, -where he took part in the Mascara expedition;/ 
Promoted major in 183«5, he distinguislieil himself under, 
Marshal Clausel in the campaign against Acliinet Bey( 
and became a lieutcnant-eoJonej in 1837. The jurtlio. 
took in the expedition of Fortes -de- For gained 'Mm a 
colonelcy, and his success against the HAdJoutfes' And 
Ivabylcs the ci^oss of the Legion of Honour- Three uiore 
years of brillHnt servi(‘o in Africa, during which ^ he 
assisted in subjugating t-lie tribes near Teucs, and 
wounded at Medeah, won for him tins rank of lieutciuiiit-^ 
generfd of; division in 1B43, aiid^ the^ Atgiors^ divisiqBal,, 
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J888, or 5 per cent, tuore tliaii is recorded at tlie Hunaitv^st 
spot ou tlio fc5oii fell coast of Eiiglaiid ; and 1980 hours fur 
the years t-hncc 18B8» 

HePkr possesses good educational faeiliti.es in 
laciiesN'ollege, a higlt school for giiisy and Victoria CJtdlege, 
and niiineroiis private schools; also a publi<; iihraiy 
which contains some Elzevirs, Pkntins, tVc., and the Beres* 
ford librfiry. Since its formation in 1873 the Hocietti 
JersaisG has excavated and examined most of Eie remain- 
iug mcgalitliic inoniiments of the island known as /mu/ues 
or ponqvda^e^. The harbour (4-0 acres) has 30 feet of 
water at ordinary spring tides, but is dry at low water* 
Prynne, the Puritan divine, wais imprisoned in the (N’or 
man) Orgueil Olaslle from 1637 to 1640. 

Thi.^ 2 :>opnlatioii of Jersey was 52,445 in 1881,54,518 
ill 1891 (showing a density of 1211 inhabitants to the 
square mile), and 52,796 in IDOL In 1891 the birth- 
rate was 25-1 ; the death-rate, 20*9. In 1809 the ports 
of Jersey and Guernsey were cleared by 413 vessels of 
52,227 tons ; Jersey alone owned 95 vessels of 5532 tons* 
also 126 tishing boats of 391 tons. 

GUKimSEV ANT) ITS DEPENDENT ISLANDS — ApricilUmY, 

— Between ] 880 and 1899 the area under (‘rops increased 
from 11,123 acres, or 56*7 per cent, of the total area, to 
1 1,663, or 59*5 per cent. The largest area was occupied 
by pasture and hay — namely, 6055 acres, or 30*8 per cent., 
in 1880, and 7162 acres, or 36*5 per cent., in 1899, or au 
increase of HOT acres. Green crops covered 3256 acres, 
or 16*6 })er cent., in 1880, and 2922, or 14*9 per cent., 
in 1899. The area under orchards and market gardens 
decreased from 683 acres in 1880 to 480 acres in 1899. , 
Thte principal crops are oats, potatoes (741 acres in 1899), • 
wheat, barley, mangold, and tares. Between 1880 ai.).d 
1899 there was a slight increase in the number of horses, 
a slight decrease in catlle and pigs, and a large decrease 
(from 1013 to 328) in slieep ; the figures for the latter 
year being 1645 horses, 7172 cattle (of which 3609 -wore 
cows and heifers in milk or in calf), and 4741 pigs. The 
total area farmed by tenants amounted to 5050 acres iti 
1899, and the area farumd by the owners to 6613 acres. 

GPiinafe . — The mean ttunperatiire of Eobriiary, computed 
from a period of 40 years, is 43'’ Pahr., and of July, 6()*6b 
The rainfall gives au annual mean of 374 inches. The 
amount of sunshine annually is about 2 per cent, less than 
in Jersey, or about 1890 hours in tlie year. 

Fopiiifttiou^ Sc , — Guernsey possesses tivo libraries, one 
with a museum attached; also a ladies’ college and a 
lunatic asylum. The harbour of St Peter Fort is 14 to ' 
42 feet deep at ordinary spring tides, and 6 to 32 feet at ' 
ordinary neap tides, and possesses a fi.oating dock and 
shipbuilding yards* In 1899 Guernsey owned 60 vessels ' . 
of 6526 tons and 99 fishing boats of 349 tons. Yictbr .. 
Hugo spent several years of exile in Guernsey, the ' house 
which he occupied in St Peter Port being still in possession , ■ , 
of his faniily. The population of Guernsey increased fvonp 
32,600 in 1881 to 35,243 in 1891 (showing a density , , 
of 1410 ihimbitants to the square mile), and 40,477 in > 


his ihiubie t*oininan<l, and, at the cffnp d hi Deeeniocr, 
wus arrested and neut to Mazas, until Ids banislimcnt from 
France bv ilm decree of the 9th January 1852. He rc- 
tiimvAl lJ Fvmvks after Che general unmesty, and resided 
on his estate in the department of Bauiie-ct-Loire. During 
the Fraiicu-PnisHiau wur ho seived with tlie^ emperor of 
tiic Freiidn and afterwards with Bazalne, until he becaine 
i% prisoner of war on tiie capitulation of Metz. At tne 
arjuiBtice he returiuH to Paris, and in IH71 was elected to the 
Natimial Assembly by four departments, and sat for the 
Somme. He took an active part in politics, and served on 
the committee which elaborated the monarchical constitu- 
rion, and, wlieti the comte de Chainbord refused tlie com- 
promhe, moved the resolution to extend the executive 
pnwnr for ten years to Marshal Machlalion. He was 
elected a life senator in 1875. He died in Paris on lllli 
February 1877, the funeral rites being celebrated at the 
cliiirdi of tJio IiiValides. (R. 

Ch^.ng'r^.s or Eanicaiu (ancient Gnnf/m, and 
GcniHi7iifvpolk)^ altitude 2500 feet, the chief towm of a 
sanjak of the ICastaniuri viUyet in Asia Minor, situated 
in a rich, well- watered valley. The ground is impregnated 
mth salt, and the town is unhealthy. Population 13,000, 
fj' whom 500 are Christians. Gangiu, the capital of the 
kingdom of Deiotarus, son of Castor, was taken into the 
FiOinan prf>vinco of Galatia in 7 b.o., and was later the 
metropolitan see of Paphlagoiiia. 

Ohannel IslandSi a group of islands in the 
English Ghannid, consisting of Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, 
Bark, Henn, and one or two smaller islets which lie in 
the bay of StMidiaol, oil tlie coast of Normandy, 15 miles 
W. from Cotentin and 88 miles S. by E. from Portland 
Bill, Their total area is about 75 square miles, of winch 
45 square miles belong to Jersey, 25 to Guernsey, and 3 
to Aldoraey. Olticially they are comprised In the English 
county of Hampshire and the diocese of VYinchester. The 
Islands of Alderne^q Bark, Herm, and others are admlnis- 
iratively (ioiintcd us part of Guernsey. 

■ — Apdmdkmi — Between 1880 and 1899 the 

of ]a?id under crops iiuTeased from 18,950 acres (65*9 
percent, of total area) to 19,361 acres (67 *4 per cent.). 
The largest area -WeLS occupied by pasture aud meadow land, 
namely, 8446 ac*re.s, or 29*4 per cent, of the total, in 1880, 
■and 8253, or 28*7 per cent., in .1899 : and potatoes, 4671 
acres, or 16*9 per cent, in 1880, and 8484 acres, or 29*5 
|jer cent,, in 1899. All the ceroak together (86*4- per 
cent, being wheat) only covered 2920 acres, or 10*1 per 
cent., in 1880; and 1868 acres, or 0*7 per cent, in 1899 
(58*6 per cent, being wheat). Turnips, mangold, and 
othey' green croj>B aro also gi*owm in small quantities. The 
area devoted to orelmrds and market gardens (tomatoes, &c.) 
was } 569 a.cres in 1 880 and J 209 acres in 1 899. The live- 
stock statistics show a slight increase in the niimbors of 
horses, cattle, and pigs in 1899 as compared with 1880, but 
arislight deertmo in sheep. The figures for the year 1,899 
ivere 244? horses, 12,559 cattle (of which 6964 were 
vjdWs.or ’hoifetB in milk or iii' ealfb 298 sheeD and 7991 




©hasinel Tynne!, 


liu.lf a mile west of tlie Boiitli Foreljind Liglit, and on the 
Frencli .sliore Bajigatte, about four iiiileB "to tlie ’\TOst of 
.('alaisis as tb .0 ends of the tunnel. Between these two points 
lie eonsideretl galleries could ]jo made entirely tluvnigli 
tbe I)over Grey Clirdk, wluehj owing to its emuparative 
freedom from, water and tim general abs<?ueo erf cra(‘ks ami 
tissuresj offered exceptional facilities for ■\^'ork. IMr Low 
laid liis plans before the Emperor of the Ercueli in LSGT. 
>Sir John Hawkshaw' had also considered the question of a 
tunnel, and derided to make tovo boriiAgs at tlie ends of the 
line w.hich seemed approximately tlie best position, and to 
examine, the bottom of the Channel for some dista,nce oji 
each side of that line. 

In the year ISGO borings were begun at St Margarets 
Bay and near Sangatte (see A on plan) * these proved that 

jr || ;■ 


formation of the Subriiiiiina Cbiitineiital Ibvilway Couipany, 
and, since at the same tijne the OInuuiei Tunnel Comj^a.ny 
was resiisdlatcH;! and n'iado jui a;pf>lico.ti<>n U) .ItuTiainent, 
there wore two rival sdiemesfor making a. tunnel from tlie 
English shore to join the? Frei;:h. company in the middle ' 
of tlic Chiiuiiud. Tln^. Submarine Uailvvay Cojopaiiy pro- 
posed that its tunnel should start from tlie west of Dover, 
ct.isc to >Slra.k.es|>eare Cliff, aiui the. fffianntd Tiunud Com- 
pany selected ]"an Hole .for its startlngqMjint instead of Bt 
til'arga rot's, as in its former selnnne. The wltolo- qne?dinn 
^Yas then w-idely <Ilscusse<l. from various points of view -arid 
considers'd Ipy several comnutte(‘s, tlie last td which --a- 
joint select ctanmittee of tlie House of Lords aial House of ' 
Coiniiious — in LSSn ex])rcssed the ojuhiion, although not 
uuanimoiisly, that it w-as ^Ciot expedient that Parliajuentaiy 

sanction should be given 

=' submarine coin- 
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; . ’ }?LAN OF rUOpO.S!^D ChaNNPL Tt’XNEI 

• 'g ■ the same strata of chalk which plungo under th.o sea in I 
England reappear in the cliffs of France, and their con- 
^ tiiiuity underneath the Channel W'as shown l>y sainjiles 
b,;> <jbtaine.d Loni the bed of the sea. The next step 'was the 

' .. api^ointmciit of an international committee, which con- 

" ^ , . eluded, that there was a reasmaabie prospect that the wuuk'; 

could be done, and saw no reason to assume that its cost 
, w’oukl exceed ten millions sterling. The French Gover.mnent, 

ar'cepiiiig the selienic, in 1870 matle a foi’mai application 
- “ for the viewy's of the Britisli Govorument, but the iiegotia- 

;;;o ' tions were broken otF by the Franco-German ■war. They 

were renewed in 1871, and as a result tlie British Govern- 
ment intimated that it had ‘■Gio <)l)]ection in principied’ to 
the tunnel. After some further conniiuni cations between 
the two Governments in 1874, settling the basis on which 
■ the enterprise should be allo’wed to ])roceed, a joint 

coimnission ■was appointed to arraiige details I’clating to 
jurisdiction, the right of blocking the tunnel, itc., and tlii'< 
eonimissioiBs report w^as accepted by tlje Treasury as a 
' y ' basis of an agreement between the twa.) Govermnents. Qi 

, consecpience of these negotiations two companies were 
The French company received its concession in 
- English Channel Tunnel Goinpany, which had 

: ;:f f ’ • applied to Parliament for leave to construct prel iminary 
•work's at St Margaret’s, obtained its Act in the same yenr. 

- , ; /the French Sxibmarine E ail way Company at once iirider- 
/' . , took costly preliminary operations, obtaining over 3000 

samples of the bottom of the sea in the Strait, and taking 
'v “ b ' 'more than 7000 soundings, ■wldch have rendere<l it p<3ssible 


y^^BiLAisj submarine itmu- 

munication ])fttwc,eu 

""y England and P'rance.” - ' 

This decision prevented ^ 

S* the carrying out of the ' ■ 

enterprise hy the English 
\ companies, ’'ami Ie7i to 

the formation of an 
amalgamnLai Channel . ^ 

\ Funuel Compaiiy, which - ■ . 

existence and. , '-■ - 

~ — - ■ -ready ' ■'to\ynct':.b’sh 0 hld'bd®^^ 

op|.>ortuiuty occur. Tho ’ ' , v 

o])erations ot tlie French <*o]n})any were also stopped, . ■"; 

ami it too awaits a rt(‘onsj<lcration of the question by 
Parliament. . " ■ 

The pliysiful characters of tkcj rocks on both sidfxsof the 
Strait are singulavly wull adajitiG for a tunnel from an 
engineering ] joint of view. 

The roLks fi.\ [lo.sc^d in the cliiis Ixjiwocn stone and 

MargonU/s, iiiea.'^ured for the pnrpoHe.s of the jji'opu.sed tunnel, are ' ■ ’ 

as follow, in descending order : — 

a ■ , ' ' b, 

English lUHit. • / 

f VI. St Alnrgaretb Chalk . . . LlbO 

Upper.-; V. IN udulur Chalk with Hints . . . KK) ■ v,. .7 

{ IV. Chalk with few Hints , , . , jOU 

Middlm III. Lower White Chalk with nodular la\ers, 

without hints , . . . 145 

( II. Grey Chalk and Chalk i\iarl (IIo. 11. of 
Lower, - Price) ...... 225 • . ' , 

[ I. Glaueimitie, Marl (1^0. L of Prictd . . O’ : 

Gault;,:,:. ; ;■ f:bL,y.,:vy;L^ 

Tlie Gault, a Rtih' blue impervious clay, forms a low line of ■ bb'-.-CbC 
clilH on the west side of Eastwear Boy, and disa])}>enrs heiieath 
low-water mark, ojjposltc Iho western end of tho Abbot sell ffe. It 

occurs in St Margaret’s Bay at a depth of hMb feet below ^ ' , ■ 

The Glauconitic .Marl, ETo. L, a clayey calcareous , eposig 'gener'*.- /' '= 'CC-LV''t},L;- 
ally impervious, but sonietinies full of grains of ghnnv-mic and - ' * , ’ 

sand as to bo pervious, overlies tiio Ganit and pasKPs Into Cue 
■Chalk' Marl underlying' the Lower 'Grey Chalk, TvovlL 
in in tlie clitF traversed by the Folkestone 'bniiid 'at, SOO feet ,> 'k,"’ 

above O.D,, and descend® to Onhiaiice datum a htile to the east ^ 
of Shakenpeam Cliff It eouvstilutes the base ol tin, eliff from "/ ^ . 

Abbotsoliife as far as that point. From this as tar .ns t}w ^ .L_ ‘ 

west base of Pastcliffe, tho cliff are composed of the Middk » ^ 

Chalk Nodular, .and lY.Uite, . Ho. HI. , . n;dng ,QU,,,the,'W.e,s.i , f.r.L'.:.;L5, 
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L ' ’7, . arrived at between the two Governments. 
A ^ g,..,, vem'pany 'w'as unable to obtain the nec 


lifch o^ung’to commercial depression; 

1 OoA ' mL... 
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is; C 5 U\ iiuide in ;mi mii^-rv^uas .stratuiu whicii eaiiao:/ be Lra- 
* vor.- 3 «'‘d by tlu's ‘"Uni-^v^al-br Siigh preHM.iiv.^ Tin? oiib/ stratum 
^aSisiVlug thi-'5 anuditioii in tbo Lifvvi'r CU;i]k, and fspocially 
' tlii> Unver ami ram'a cbu’-oy liorir^ou ovcrlyiug tbe Glauconitic 
-. karl • '' * 

Of the t]iru(j Esigl i.sh scliomes, tJie fust hScdieino A), pro- 


y stratum ci>ur>'?e scvei’ai ihults, vduelj, liico uu the iinglisk ,skh^ ‘ " ' .Av! 
especially perfeeily wa,tci‘-tigUt. ^ '/f a 

daucomtic . j j .f i . , ’ V 

Autikuu riEs.— 'yi/Mf’-oocA' thlt^rr^lH)ildvncf^ rcspcctiA<(j the pnjpoBal ' '-'*• 

■ Cfhannrl TnuneJ luul JUulivafj, jn'csenird to hjtio JLoii^f s of *• ' , y " 

yx _ vuidj IS7C) (Comiiicrcialj Ku, b*}. — Mhu'-boulc (Jorresjwudcm'c with ' Vv ' 

i " rt]/hr,}ice to the projmed eonstykct.ioih of a Qiumnd Tinintl^ pru- 

uirgaa'Oi.A <idite(i to the Jlov^es of IVrltatneHl, 1SS2 (0. Udr»8). — /A/A^w- '- • - "-a > 


posed by ISir John Ibtwksliuw, starting irt>iu Bt Margaa'oi’s the Jlounes of IMrliament, 1SS2 (0. 

Ihiy, . and tbe .modiiioidhm uf it (BclionioD) starting from Fiuii JUpoH from the Joint deled CommiUee tf JIvuse of Lonh md 
Hole, inv-sent serious ouLdnoeriilg difficulties bccaune of tho Commons on the Channel Timid, totjather ■with the Fro^ 

; 1 e raioin cc(JdnyfSof the OoinmrUtd.c, Minutes of £!rkicney,anelJppendlXsl^M' 

gresti %;ol irncs ot waUn* in tho Upper and Middle Chalk, 1SG9, Staie-ment by E,eeeJre 

i no third (bclieme C) provides for a tixnuei lu the samo ^ n-nh EngmecrJ Ilcport mui Diagrmn, &c. London, 8vo. — 
impervious stmtiini throughout the whole of its length. B ham well. ‘‘ Tim Making ami AVorldng ofa Chaiinei Tiinnol/’ 


■j!./ ;: na^weml The water winch i.ercoIates_ m enonuoius 4iho sm., Biuo vo 1 .-T™.en Wuitiix. “ The Chajmej Tam,/.” - 

' volumes through the eladk from the laud into tlio soa, as Morth of Emjhnid Institute of Mining and 3iecJu Euifiiu voL Cb 

' 'i? may he oh.servbd between Dover and St Mavgaretfs, does xxii., 1882.-^0 yd Dawkins. ^ Tim Chamiel Timnolf’ MancL '■ 

/ ' - uut descend lower than tho top (A tho Lower tlrey Chalk, tS82 ; MnL Jssoc , Reports , decthn C , 1882, y. 

' ' 1 ' ’ V- audan examination of tho ciitla on both sides of the Strait ^ 

t ' jwoveH that even where thl^^o lower rocks are traversed by diaLritabWIIj the principal town of a iwovinee r>f 

‘t ^ I - foultSj the water does not descend to the bottom of the Siam of the same name, vsituated on the east side of the -'A- 

: ^ serius. There are no springs at this horizon in either the Gulf of Siam, in 102‘' 6'E, long, and 12“" 3S' K. lat. Tin* . 

' fi > French or English cliffs. These ctm^iderations led to the town lies about 12 miles from tlie sea, on the banks of a 

'ft , seleetion of the sites at the Shakespeare Cliff and at San- river wdiicii is navigable for small boats. Inside the bar 

/ ■' ; A , ’ gatte for the experimental shafts, and to tho placing^ of the Yvhich protects the entrance to the river a wide estuary ^ 

' A\ ' A A ' '' oxperimonta] drift-w'ay under the Strait twenty -two miles offers secure and commodious anchorage for coasters. The ' Ai-x 
' ; /' long in the lowi-^st stratum of the chalk. Tho selection is toxvii lias now a population of about 5000. x\bout 000 ^ , /U 

% ,v ’ ' A aiunlv iustihed by the exnerience ffainod in the, course of tons of white nenuer is Drodueed m>r annum, a.nd .^pnt in . A '* 


ction is toivii lias now a population of about 5000. x\bout 000 ^ , , / A 


> V . ' amply justified by the experience gained in the, course of tons of white pei^iiev is pro(liiced per annum, and sent to . , A '* 

V . "1 ' ‘ . tim wcfrk. ^ Bangkok for trans-shipment to Europe. Coffee, which has ' -A' 

The 'Works executed on the .English shle, under the been grown on a small scale, has given good results. Tim .■ ..v- v-.A.: 
' A-' “ SU|inriuterideuce. of Mr Brady, by the Submarine Ooti- ruby mines are scattered over an area about 15 luilcH > A‘ - A 


. — - — i- - 3 on the east or Battambong side of the Patat, where some' "Jdidikl 

. t A -A'/ , /■ > min tho Chalk ifarl down to a depth of Id feet from the 2000 Bhaiis, mostly British subjects, and about 2000 iao ' g;' 

''yA^^'V'- ’ sorfaee. lAviin the bottom of this a drift-way, 7 feet in from the lower ^Mekong valley are employed at the ^A', 

' ^'A'^ ’ diamiter, has heoii driven to a distance of about 2300 diggings. Some £350,000 worth of rubies and sapphires - -f 

-A'* y' ’ ’ - yards. Tins d>asses belowMow’-water mark at a distance of is exported annually. ' yv 

-A-'^'v-'AAk': yards froni the shaft, leaving tho sliore diagonally in u ISDS the town of Chantahun was occupied by a small French ' ■ 

directum of the head of the Admiralty Pier, and, force, about 400 strong, consisting mainly of ‘Anmimite tiraib • ...''.'AAA'- 
Al \ g'UUuLig eastwards under the sea at an iuclinatioa of 1 in Thisyiccupation waa^dFected imdor Act 6 of the Cunwai-' ^ 

;■ ybiLy ; 72, it luamtid ns the same position in the rocks throiiglioufc, i agreed to hetwceii the - v 

V Ate.; ',./ .I'-te. t-: •±\ * r e ^ m . n i it t \ f ineiicn ana bmiicsc Governments, and was to last until tho e.xc- ^ . ; x 

y-r . .. bcmg, WithiJi a lo\’^ feet ot the .xault cloy. Had it not cutlou of tho sti]nilations of the Con veution, and move especially' . - ■ ‘ -b 
; ' A: ' '■> beuu stopped by Ordm* of the G-overniiieut in 1S84, there is nnrii the complete evacuation and pacification of the left bank of f 

v.v-. every reason to suppose that it would havf3 been caiTied the Mekong and of the zones in which, by tho treaty of tho same ,'.vvy'A,-y 


i faulfa. ft lias, cut throu.g'k all ■ tliose , -botli the .assmauocs mado, to tlie British Goveni/nent iu IS83 'tI>at 

;t5s{b]e ilt tlie' Sllake-speure Clift; and altlxongli at the time -d would only last a mouth and the repeated, rejiresuntatioas made 
driving theve was a slight weeping of salt - water *he aubject hy tho Siame.se Government 

... amount of 3-3 gallons per rainute, , ChantiilV, a French town in the -arrondisstmient of 



jif 'they, w;ere madci/ On .'tho French 'aide the ancient chateau a-nd in the style of ■ tho dhltelet, the only A ' 
AwmwinepMlway lJom|»iiy saiA a shaft at remnant of- the ancient /pile of the Montmorency^ On 

ix cteptlx of. 226 feek the terrace is A brou^e statue of Auiie.de^Houtinorency,, 
A’TauItJii the. upper straU- amlj'oppdsifco to 'Tho oourAof the rdffitelotAthe' plea^WAMf 
'#m;nmiw&itiOHiii'ith.tho'Be»,andepnsequently/^^'^^^^^ Parterre; The'r-whole * 


had thertfore ' to lie 'yaliiMe- library, specially rich. in incanab* 
f‘f?r .cefitaryeditioM of classic authors, suid^ a cb 
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of art. ' B.7 a 'pa1>llc act in 1886 the due gave. t'he‘; 
park and cliateaii witli -Ifc.s .snperl) ooileetions to tlie 
■ of Franeo, iu trust for tlie utudou, veserviiKC to 

Inurseif only a life interest, lid died in ISDT, and tiie 
Institute tlicu aeq aired full. ])08sessicus of tbe |)ro]K;riy, 
Fopuktiuii of town (1881), 3800; (1890), 3787 : (coium.), 
4003] (1901), 1791. 


'^^■'7; ■ Ctianz^p Antoine Eugene Alfred (1823-- 

2‘^7’V;' 1883), French, general, was born at Nouart, Ardennes, 

> , nil idtii Ma.rcii 1823. Tlie son of a cavalry otliecM*, 

' he was educa-ted at tlio Naval Scliool at Brest, but 

.enlisted in the artillery, and subsequently passing 
■ through St Cyr, wixs commissioned in the Zouaves 

• • ( •; ; in 1 843„ He saw a good deal of lighting in Algeria, and 

: ■' was pro:oioted captain in 1851 (Legion of lionour). As 

'.7 '. major of the 2 3rcl Foot lie served in the Lombardy cam- 

^ ■ ' ].*;ugn of 1859, and was present at Magenta and Solferino. 

^ : - ' , ■ ■ He took part in the Syrian cam],)aign of 1860 as a lieiit.- 

7^ .'.;. . >colorie] (0.ilicer, Legion of Honour); and as colonel com- 

s inanded the 48th regiment at iWie in 1864. Ile^ 

returned to Algeria as general of brigade, assisted to 
!■. / v '' ■ quell the Arab iiisiiiTcctiou, and commanded tlie vSiib- 

i vv . divisions of Bel Abbes and TMemcen in 1868 (Oormiiander, 
Legion of Hononr), Although he had acquired some 
rp 7. . • .professional reputation, he was in bad odour at the War 

• Olfice on account of suspected contributions to the press, 
b ,y • and of tlui publication of some jobbery in the supply of 
• stores which he had discovered. At the outbreak of the 
iby.-' v ’ - . ' FrancoATcrman war he was curtly refused a brigade eom- 
p mand ; but, after the revolution, the government of 

1.'.,'!' v ' national defence made him a general of division and gave 
17'-- command of the 16th corps of the army of the 
- V . Loire, with which .lie took a brilliant part in the battles 
b 77 ,. > ■ of Coiilmiers and Patay. On 5th iJecember LSTO he 

I'lpk : - "was made comniander-in-cliief of the 2nd anuy of the 
F :A;,/ " . Loire. He fought stubbornly against Yon der Taiin, the 
i : > . grand-duke of Mecklenburg, and the lied Piin(?e, and 

I '7'. ■: , ^showed conspicuous ability and military talent iu the 
I ' L ' ■ lighting from Beaugency to the Loire (0th to 11th Decem- 
[v ‘ her), in his retreat to Le. Mans, where he re-formed h,is 
I ■- ; .1 ■ ' • army in the final struggle in January, and, after tbe defeat 
\ ,, . .cif Le ,M.arjs, in the six days’ tight in retiring* to Laval 

-V ■ behind the iMayenne to reconstruct his shattered forces, 

• V‘-^^ . when the armistice stopped further operations. As Gain- 
I' 7.-.,'" . betta was the soul, Chaiizy was the strong right arm of 
. , French resistance to the invader. He. "was made a Grand 
\ '7;', OMcer of the Legion of Honour for Ins services. He repre- 

« 7 . »sentedth6 xlrdennes iu the National Assembly, and narrowly 

b" escaped capture by the Communists, In 1872 he became 
a member of the Committee of Defence and commaxider of 
Jy' ' the 7th army corps, and in 1873 was ajxpoiated governor 
1 ;* ' -r, . ’ of Algeria, where ho remained for six years. In 1875 he 

v&.'-fiv. ’was elected a life senator, in 1878 he received ,tlie Grand 
Orbss of the Legion of Honour, and in 1879, without Ids 
h; f consent, he 'was nominated for the presidency of the Be- 
r/ ; */ public, and received a third of the total votes. For tYo 

at tgt , Petersburg. ^ &; died 
'atbChMons-surrMa 611 4th janu.ary; 1883, ' 
a few days alter Gambetta, and his remains received a 
'7 ‘ ! State funeral. He w^as the author of La dMmh'm armk 


LuLlj<n*an misshm, three pnnt.ing-p.rvsses, and a puldic - 
lllirary criflowcd by tin' .laP^ ]\l:iharaja of .ILVdwa. tliapua ' 

Is tlic ueotro of trade in indigo anrl saltpetre, mul con- ” ' 
duets a largo business liy “Wiiter as "iveil as by rail . . ^ ' 

©liarcot^_ Jean Martin (182571893), Fre-ndr- , 

physician, was horn irj Ihris on 29ih November 1825;- ‘ ■- 

In i8r>7> Iio graduau^d as M.l). of Paris University, ' '.a 

and l.brue years later was aqipoijited physician of the ■ 
Gei-dral Huspitai Bureau, In 1860 he beciuiie a profcssor ' ' / ■ 
in the lt"ni^ersity 5 and in 1862 began that fiimoiis con - 
nexiun Avitli t.he Sal])etriere whicli lasted to tlie end of .lii.s 
liic. He was cI(H?t(.'d to Ihc A«‘.ademy of kfediciDO in J873, , ‘ * 

! and ten years afterwards became a^qiiember of the In- 
! sfcliute. .liis death occurred siuldenly on ICth. August; • 
i 1893 at .Morvan, vdiere he had goiic for a holiclay:. 

I Oharcot, who was a gcxxl linguist and well fuajuaioted 
I with the .literature of his own as well as of other coimtrics, ' 
j excelled as a clinical observer and a pathologist. His, . 
i work at the >Salpetriere exerted a great in due nee on tlnb 
I developnient of the science of neuro.iogy, and his classical 
I Lecom mr Ic& maladies du m/sthne ‘}iervem\ the first • 
series of which was published in 1873, represents an 
enormous advance in the knowledge and discrimination {.>f 
norvDUis diseases. He also devoted much attention to the 
study of obscure morbid conditions like liysteria, csj:<eci- ■ 
ally in relation to liypnotism; indeed, it is- in connexion. : . > ; 
with Ms invcBtigation into the phenomena and.results of.<-: A '.;'4 
the latter that his name is popularly known. In addition ,/■ i. 
to his labours on neurological and physiological ■7- ;f 







7v-'' •,".''7' H ' 


])rob]cins ho made many contributions to other branches q 7 7 

of medicine, his publishtM works defiling, among other ' - * , , Aj 

topics, with liver and kidney diseases, guiil, and pulimmary * *' 7 ‘ 

])hthiHs. As a teacher he w\is remarkaliy successful, and ■ ’ / Li; ,;v. 

alwTiys coimnandt'd an eidlnisiastio lumd of folhnvers. , " ’ - y- ’""l' ' ’7 

©hareij a iuunici]>al borough (extendiH] 1892) and ■* '7 ’ '' A/J'J fP ^7' 

market town in the Hniithern paiimnieiiiary diviskm of . ^ A-;''' 

Romersetdiirc, England, 13 miles S.S.K. of Taunton by ^ ,7;!? f'"! 

rail It has manufactures of linen collars and lace. ~ , / L' m 

Popnlation of borough (70 acres) (1881), 2411 ; (ISIU),- ' ;-a: v: L.. A Y' uI/s-i 
2575; (1891) on the extended area (403 acres), 1315; ’ C' / L? 

((9011 4437. ' ' 

■-77:. ''’-77,:r-7 7 p,,; 

Oliairoilt©^ a department in the west of France, ' ‘ - Hi * , 

nowhere I'ising to any remarkable devation, watcml by - ^ “L 

the .Charento. ' ■ ' ■7:- .'A 


.e. 


l<i Zhiri, pubiis&d iu 18727 7 .. (mH.Y.) L CHarente int 

' A. /' *7 . west of JYaneoi bord 

a /town of British India, wated by ihe ‘Ciiaren 
of Bton district in the^ S702 -square mik 

province of "Bengalpbn^Abc ‘feft bank of the mer popuktlon had drop; 
‘above with' the Ganges; Avith HBOl. Bh^h^ m s 


liad a pupulatiun of 37,t>50 in 190i. In 1890 tiieru wciv 921 , '' ' •' 

scliooL with 48,000 pupils, the illiterate conipoHug f per eciiE 7 . ^ ^ : 

of thfi population. , The area iinder-ciiluVatioii in con iprinef 
1,307,284 acres, of which tS45,180 acres were ploiigk* land' and' ' .'■-'■■''V.-b-.. ■■ 
44,480 acres in vines. In 1809 the wla.’at crop gave; a rvinm of 
tlio value of £1,074,000. The fR’^cui crop anil 'grass ■la'iidSjyia 
which Charente , takes a pro.niineht place among the dopaitmeni.s 
of llkaiice, produced nearly £1,000,000 iu value, Thc ykld-of tli© 
viiiCyards amounted to tlie yaluo of £438, 000. Oogiiac Is the Centro 
of tins distillation of brandy, to which the town givea 
the annual production , , during tii.e years 1S86 • 4.800 ;::.aYepigHig:;;;. ■. 

390,168 gallons. The -'live stock iu 1890 iiieliKled 81,3^20- lfor^cSj'. 

02,000 cattle, 258,100 sheep, and 97^500 pigs. The- paper made at 
Augotilemo is much .esteemed 

west of France^ knderlng on AtiautitR ()muf 
;'wat4^ed‘by)i|ie -Cliarehfe,. ■' y; . 7 
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the annual production during the years lS80-48O0\\aYetaginjY7'"k^7:tv 
390,168 gallons. The 'live stock iu 1800' lueliKled ' 

9 2, 900, cattle, 258,100 sheep, and ■97j500.-pig$. ,,.Tho.qmp.cr.made,at"'V'- r- ' 
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Among . tlio inineral 
ji'.sfiltj tlic produf'.tion 
to {)nly 8r>(l0 luetrie. 


CHABITT AND CHAEITIES. 


fflHE word oiiarity/' or love, repre;<ents ilie principle of j that no one nee.lect n, oiiariiy— tne cjiariT}^ oi iiie nna of cicnds^ 

X tho good life, it staiub I ot a nK)od or Irabitof iniud ^ ^ ^ ^ 'd, | 

and an endefivcmr. From it, as a Iiabit of inind, springs i Tlie liistoiy of charity is a histmy of many social and - > ■ > | 

the social and [)er8onal endeavour wliicli in the widest religions theories, inlluences, and endeavours, that have . " 4 : 

simsc wc may call t;lianty. The two corresixmd. Wliere left their mark alike nj)oii the i)opuIar and the cultivated 4 f 

tln^ liahit oi: mind has not been gained, the endeavour i thought of the present day. lire inconsistencies of cliarit- ' ’ 
fluctuates and is relatively purposeless. In so far as it nble efiort and argument may thus in part be accounted ■ 

hiis been gained, the endeavour is founded on an intelligent for. To understand the problem of charity we have there- . ' I 

scrutijy of social conditions and guided by a delinite fore ( 1 ) to consider the stages of charitable thought—ilic j 

purpose. In the one case it is realized that some social prinntive, pagan, Greek and Eomaii, Jewissh and Cirristian | 

theory inust be found by us, if our action is to be right elements, that make up the modern consciousness in regard , ' J 

and consistent ; in the other case no need of such a theory to charity, and also the growth of the habit ^of charity ? 

is telt. This article is based on the iissuniption that there representing a gradually educated social instinct. ( 2 ) - 1 

are principles in charity or charitahlo work, and that these ha, ve also to consider in their relation 40 charily the 
can he ascertained by a study of the development of social results of recent investigations of the conditions of social 
conditions and tiidr relaticm to prevalent social aims and hie. (d) At each stage^we have^to note the^ corresponding 
religious or philosop)Mc conceptions. It is assumed also stageof practical administration in public relict and ]}n\ ate , 

that the charity of the reiiirioiis life, if rightly understood, cifort — for the division between public or “poor-law’^ , .1 

cannot be imnnsistent with that of the social life. relief^ and charity which now prevails in England is, com- j 

Perhaps some closei’ deiinition of diarily is Decussary. Tho puriitively speaking, a novelty, and, generally speaking, the- ^ 

■ words that sij^nify goodwill towarrls tlit^ couimunity and its work of charity can hardly be aiipreciated or understood ^ 

iocmh«rs are ]wimariiy ^Yords (‘X])ressire of the aiieetionb of family jf it be considered without refe.reiice to public relief. ( 4 > ' ^ ' 4 

hie iiuln.rekUonsexmiing bet WA‘t II ]>unn)ts,aiid]udwcH'‘n parent a . ..1 rlnv bovo tn rnrmhlpr 

aiidridkl AsYYil]leK.ontheanaloi:d.simdeidviiigsuoli]irasL^ iia^o tO COnsKlir pinXicai ^ 

as'^-Hiod the Father,” “cliiidren rlf God,” ^ri)mthroiiA liave suggestions m regard to such subjects as ehanty^and > 

, played -a great pari ill the dewdopiiient of tdiariiable tliought in economic thought, charity organization, friendly visiting ' ' 

' pp.i-Chriri-iao as well as in Clirisi.ian days. TJo^ germ, if we may and almonershi]}. co-oiieration with the poor-law, charity \-:3 

SY\y. ISO, oi the winxU ma-A't, Irnm ; bnsmPi]^ ond minhon] / 

hhip, b the .sexual or ilio parimtal relatiuii. Willi ilm ivalizalum r ^ p<UOUiMl rnaii.igcimnt Jiospilaib and imUical < 

ai: ilm larger life in man the meauiug of the word expauds. exceptional distivss and the '' unemployed/- the . A; 

GarAk'f, or charily, strikes anotimr note—liigh judee, and tliim utilization of endowments and their suficrvisinn, and their . 

It hi oluuil yrindewl, exprewari in nu'rcautilu metaphor ; adantation to new needs and emergencies, (5) 'We have ‘ '''i-'o 

and It would seetu lliat it was a^aocktpd in ihouglit with the, nimnn'brnit trwfoiqhVi* cboritoble hfdt> in ridotirm in 

• word ckiAns, whlrii has also a conimcivkl mea.ning,I;>ut .igniiics T consmci ciiaritablo help in 1 lation to . , 

as Yvcii favour, gratitude, grace, kiiidn(,.sH. Partly thus, perhaps, Gasses ol dependants, who appear early in the iustoiy oi ; •. 
it assiiuuri and suggested a nobler coaccpiiou ;*aud someiiiue.s, tlie quevStion — widows and orphans, the sick and the age<l, ^ 

H.S, icr iiistfOU’o, in English ecclesiastical dociiinenls, it wa.s va<yrants and wayfarers ' '■ 

:if :,'s “,'i“ .s'zY ?;B"i /«■* »< >>“ ‘‘"“'j -j a 

tranriation of the Hebrew Word chrsni, widch in the Old ^ liospitahty ; then the Wider chanties of religion, the > 

Testament is iu the same ^'crsiuii tranalatud “^mcivy” — as in ' charities of the community, and of individual donors ami ‘ ' t 

Uosea vi. desired mercy, and nut .sacrifice ’ This word ; of mutual help. These gradually assumed importance in‘ ■'' t 

' SSe?] ulat i «ommu,uties_wMch conM originally of self-supporting - , ; I 

kpriJy. the. word. in. the Sciduagint, and in the j Gasses, within which widows anil .orphans, ior instance,. 

AiithoriZfd VtU'shm ly the word “riglitcousneA.'’ It repiv.sents I ivoiild be rather provided for, in accordance with recognized , | 

thcpIncAiiAhcgiit whidikdue— doueor luadc, notsp<>ntimeonHly, Ad ass obligations, than relieved. Tlxen come habitual ' ' • Ai 

hutUiuicioi^tniyootivligumsobhgalim Iu the darlkaGAmstian A,n,..,g tlio cbnritnbk f^ndowrnent and tlm modern ' '' I 

yxii'mi the Tvurd almsgiving hus tliiH iiK-aidug, and wa.^ in that uiaiiUbie eaaowmuit, anu tlm mo uu | 

appiit^ri to a wide range of actions and coruracts from a gift ! charitable institution and association. Blit throughoiA. the , // /. | 

to a beggar at a church door to ii grant and a tumirc of laud. It i test of progress or decadence appears to be tho condition of’ /;• | 

also, lu iht word aljiioucr. rcnris.scnlrd iho, fnirdmc-ni-. nf I 4., - ’A I 


tho good life. It stands for a mood or habit of iniud 


that no one needed it, oharily-- 
would remain. 


-the charity of life and of deeds- 
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has been gained, tho endeavour is founded on an intelligent 
scrutiny of social conditions and guided by a delinite 
purpose. . In the one case it is realized that some social 
tiieory 'iiuBt be found by us, if our action is to be right 
and consistent ; in tho other ca.se no need of suGi a theory 
i.s felt. This artiGo is based ou the iissuniption that there 
are principles in charity or cluiritable work, and that these 

■ can be ascertained by a study of the development of social 
conditions and their relaticm to prevalent social aims and 
religious or philosophic ('onceptions. It is assumed also 
■that the charity of the religious life, if rightly understood, 
cannot 'be iiKJan.sistent with that of the social life. 

Peihayis ^imne closer dehnitiou of charity i.s i)eec.ssary. Tho 
• wordy that signify goodwill to wank tlm community and its 
members are jndmariiy Yvorils oxjaertsireorthe aiieftioufi of family 
life in the relations cxlsiing bctwoeii ]>urin)ts, and luitweon parent 
. ami e-hikb As Yvill lao setui, the analogies imderlyiiig such jdirascB 
as '’'God the Father,” “cliiidren of God,” ^G^nitliroii,” liave 
played -a great pari iu the development of edmiitable thought in 
' pre-Christian as well as in Cliri.stian days. TJie geun, if Ave may 
SAay, ISO, of the wonk (nja’po^ d'hior, love ; {imn'itia, frue.id- 

hldp, k the .sexual or parental relatinu. Wiidi ihe reahkaiioii 
id* the huger litc in man the imuiuiug of the word expands. 

■ or charily, strikes another note-high price, and tliu.s 
dcfi ruesri. It hi charity, indeed, ex])reHta:ri in niereauti h*. inelaphor ; 

• and it Avon Id setmi that it was< a.^^aociated in thouglit with tho 
word riteJm, whloh has; also a Gonimeivial mea.ui.ng, but signifies 
as well favour, gratitude, grace, kiiidno.ss. Partly thus, perhaps, 
it'assumod and suggested a nobler concepiiou ; ‘and sometimes, 
H.^y ihr in.sboi^’o, m English ecclesiastical domimeni s, it was 
spelt shariw^L Jijupe, wldrii iu the Authorized Yersiou of 
tlu‘ Bililo is iiunsiatot] clmrity, wms Used by St Paul as a 
transiafciou of the lielnuw' word r/u’srd, wlilch in the Old 
Tesrimont is iu the same ^au-siuii translated “^moivy” — as in 
iibsea vi. 6*. “I desired mercy, and not .uiorificc,” This word 
i i’j; presents tlie charity of kindness and goodness, as dis- 
dnguisiicd frojii almsgiving. Almsgiving, tzedaka k trans- 
Iated:::hy' -'4h& word . ekemosyna in ■ ■ the ■ Septuagiiit, and ^ in- the 
Authorizoil Version b3’' the word “ rigliteonsne^sd’ It repre.sents 
thedned ur the gift wliicli h iluc— done or hukIc, not spontaneouHly, 
hut under a sense of religions obligation. Iu the earlier Christian 
pt.'i’iod the word almsgiving ha.s tliiH iiK-aning, and wa.s in that 
smHf'f applied to a wide range of actions and coruracts, from a gift 
to ii beggar at a church door to a grant and a tumirc of laud. It 
ako^.lu thc’waard almoner, ropre.sGiitefI the fulfilment of the 








Bjam!* Tima ill the word ^Almrity” rrilgiousaiKl social lissori^^^ at each stage oi its development indicated a geuerab y, | 

and thus regarded the ivord means a disciplined and advance. To it, therefore, constant reference iimstbo inadcv 7 ’’ 
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the fivnnly %V0B. Ciiarity m 'hardly recogihzBd jis a 
virtu^^j BC>r infanticide as an evil. Hospitality --—the a sIh 

beginning of a larger sod;x.l life—is non-existent^ Th(} 
self-support of tJie eominunity is secured by mariiage, and tUinily lunoin 
when relations fail inamage hccoines a ]irovisio!i against in chief ef In 
poverty. Then by tJie tribal s}*steni is created aiiotlier 
' safeguard against' wa.nt. A|)a,rt also from tliese methods of himL'ir^k? 
maintenauee, at a very early stage there is charitable, the lat.ter.*’ 
relief. The festivals of the xsolstices and equinoxes, and of Studie.,s in 
the seasons, are the occasions for sacrifice and relief ; and, tU 

as Oliristnias customs prove, the instinct to give lielj) or In regain 
alms at such, festival periods still remains. Charity is con- take the 8t‘ 
cerned [jrimari'iy with certain elemental forces of social Od'^ssei/ (a.’ 
life; the relation between these primitive instincts' and fOO b.<x) ai 
impulses that still infiuence charity should not, therefore, and 

he overlooked. The basis of social life is also tlie basis of that meet 
charitable thought and action. covered bj 


iind clcstli-vite of the necessaries of life, 'l).o may sell Inmsclf 'find 
h(M.‘ome a slave. Thus slaveJ’j hccoiues a p]“oviKU»u for poverty 
when reialions ihil. The clan-family may servo the sanne 
pnrjufse. David 'bivingtotoiie deseribes the formaliou of ilie sdaii- 
fainily iiinong die Bakneiifi, Each iium, by viriuo of piiteniity., 
i.‘'yfhief of liis own eJiildren. They hiiiid huts round iiis. , . 
N'oar the. e.ciitre of each eireJe of Inits is ii iqiot called a ‘kotla/’ 
with a lircjdaec ; liere they work, (‘at, ki\ A poor man attaches 
liiiustdr to tile dcotla, ’ of a itch ouo, and is eonBidored a child of 
the latter.*’ Thus i,he clan- family is also a jioor-rolief association. 

Studies ill folk-lore bring to light many relations between the 
charity oi‘ the old wurlt.l and that of onr own, day, , : ' 
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The savage is the civilized man in the rough. ‘‘Tlui lowest 
races have,” Ijord Avebury writes, ‘Dio institution of iiiarriaged' 
Many, have no word for “dear” or “belovyl’’ The cliiid 
bfiloiigs to tlio tribe rather than to the parent. In these circum- 
stances a problem of charity such as the following may arise ; — 
'‘Am I to starve, while my sister has children whom .she can 
sell ?” a question asked of Burton by a negro. From the point 
of view of the tribe, an able-bodied man would be more valuable 
than dependent children, and the relationship of the larger 
family of brothers and sisters would be a truer claim to help than 
that of mother and child. Subsequently the child is recognized 
as related, not to the father, but to tins mother, and there is “a 
kind of bond which lasts for life between mother and child, 
although the father is a stranger to it.” Slowly oiil}’- is tlie 
relative position of both jiarents, with dilfercnt but coiTelativo 
res|.ionsibilitios, recognized. The first two steps of charity have 
then been made ; ' tlie social value of the bond between the 
mother, and then between the father, and the child has hcien 
recognized. Until this point is reached the morality necessary 
to the making of tlu^. family is w’-anting, and for a long time after- 
wards it is hardly won. 'I'lie virtue of chastity — the condition 
precedent to the higher family life — is unrecognized. Indaed, 
the set of such religious thouglit as there may be is against it. 
Abstract conceptions, even in the nobler races, are lacking. Tln^ 
religion of life is vaguely struggling witli its animality, and that 
which it at last learns to rule it at first ■worships. In these 
' cirouTiistances there is little charity for the child and little for 
the stranger. “ There is,” Dr Scliweiufurtb wrote in his Jleart of 
Jfnm, “an utter waint of wholesome intercourse between race 
a.ud race. For any member of a tribe that speaks one dialect to 
cross the borders of a tribe that speaks another is to make a 
venture at the hazard of his life.” The religious obligations that 


In reganl to the (diarity of the early uoioHiiBiity, we iriay , < .. qf, ; 

take the Stli (H3utnry ii.e. as the point of departure. The ■ , ' \ 

Od-^ssei/ (about 800 u.c.) and Hesiod (about • . v'V'‘" 

700 B.<q are roughly parallel with Ajnos ' i ; " 

//o), and represent 'two streams ot thought • - > 

that meet in the early Christian periodr The period ' ■ 

covered by the Odymiy seems to merge into that oT ^ ; 

Hesiod. We take the former first, dealing wdth the elan- , ^ ff ' 

ianiiiy and the p'hratry,:W]iit';h are together the self-main- 4/ % 't 

taining unit of society, -with the general relief of the poor, \ ' yMl' f 

with hospitality, and xvith vagrancy. In Hesiod tve find ■ ' |i 

tlje customary law of charity in the earlier ccuiinmnity ' ; 

definitely stated, and indications of the normal metlnxls- . ' „ ”/• J ' 

of neighbourly help tviiicli tvere in force in country districts. . ' ‘ | 

Mrst of the family and brotherhood, or phra try. The family ^ ’ 4 c'| 

(Od viii. 1)82) included alike the wife’s father and the .....v, '’‘t, v' j'b ^ 

daughter’s husband. It was thus a clanlike faBiliy. Out. ; ‘ h 

of this was de.veioped the plirairy or brotherhood, in which ' ' if 

W'-cre included alike noble families, peasants, and eraftsiiienj v 

united by a eominon worship and rt‘-sponsif)iIities and a ^ 

common ciistoniaiy Jaw (flinuis). Piens, the god of social ' ’ -’4 4’ 4| 

life, was wurshijqjed by tlie pliratry. He wm the father of ' •• ? 'V, ’k't 

the lav/ {ikewm). He was god of host and guest. Hocioty ' 'X T ' 

was ill us ho.sed on law, the brotherhoodj and the fa mi iy. • d' 4 

Ifiie irres})onsibie man, iho man worthy of no res|)ect or coju 1 5 S' 

sidoj'ation, -was one -wlio belonged to no brotherhood, was ' If ' 

subject to no customary law, and had no hearth or family. . * , ^ ;|hVd' 

The pliratry was, and btearno afterwards still more, \ ,4 [, . 

natural guild.” Outside the self-suslainmg pliratry was ' h'* 

the stranger, including the w’ayfarcr and the vagrant; and ; 'h ^ 

parti j iTiergcd in these classes wus the beggar, the recognimi ' ' ' 

reciifient of the aims of the cuumuniity. To change one’s ‘ ; ' . ^ tj’ 

abode and to travel was assumed to be a cause of rcpDiacIi ' • 4 ik 

( TL ix. fitdh The “ hind-loiiner ” was natiiranv suBtipHYd ' ’ - i skT 
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festered and sanctified, family life among the Greeks and Romans b-H j. The land-loupei was naturally suspeetod. , 

and J( 3 ws are unknown. Much later in development comes b)n the other hand, a stranger’s first thought in a nm ' 

chaTity for the child, with the abliorronce of intanticide-'-against country -was wdi ether the inhabitants were wild or social - 

which the Jewdsh-Chiistiauehantj Ui/,awi\ hospitable and CkuH fearing {0<L xul 201), 

mast vigorous protests, li the child belonged primarily to -tbe H^.nitalitv thus becanm the first rmUmelmritv * sent ' 

tribe or wState, its maintenance or destruction was a common oecamo luo nisb pumic uiaiiiy ^ aeim 

concern. This motive inllnenced the Greeks, who are historically strangers ^ and beggars, and^ it was against all law. 
nearer the earlier forms of social life tliaii ourselves. For the (ikoinis) to slight them. Out of this feeling— -a khtd uf 
eoinmon good they exposed the deformed child ; but also^ “ wlwre glorified almsgiving- — grew lip the system of hosjfitality in 
. there were dno many, for m our state pop 11 a fci on has a limh^ g I Homan world. Tlie- host 

Aristotle says, ^ Hire babe or unborn chua was destroyed,” Ami . / .1 1 * a ^ ■ 

so, to lighten their own responsibilities, parents were wont to do ! the stranger (or the BUpphant), . Alt tmtlt of ■ 

-in the slow/ yeax*s of the degradation of the Roman Empire, 

.’though the interest of the state then req uired a contrarj^ policy. 




in the slow/ yeax*s of the degradation of the Roman Empire, friendship "ivaH taken by the stranger, wlio tvas then ' ' ^ 

* .dhough the interest of the st^to then required a contrary policy, received with the greeting, Welcome "(VkalreX and water ^ ' .V’d, 

The tensition to our moment feeling of responsibility for oWU- provided for ablution, and food and shelter. In the • ?' : ' ■' 

,'..Ages and even M the 181 b oontury. Striot!y it may be larger house there a guests’ table. In the hut M' ■, . 

4, said that all ponitentiarles and other similar institutions are shared the })eafeaut b iBcai. ihe cuBtoui bouuu abko the ^ I . b v' 

': ;Vc.ofi(T0t0 protests on behalf of a bettor family life. The movement rich and poor. On parting presents -were given, usnally •’ - 'J';;; 

-for the ^ care of ohiidm in the 18th century naturally and food for the oinvard journoy, sometime.? costly gifts, , The- "’kv 

mstmctivelv allied itself with the penitentiary movomont. The ^ . 

, Wwpt of regard for child-life, when it becomes a source of economic ol %va.s mutual, tha f 4 .? st Jk) i- i j^iye Ii04utaliiy 8; ' * r- 

stages ...of.. .civilization, all. that .and. that the juest. should jiot, abuse it 1(1^^ 

,.....<..1 .bhar!fcaM.o...:..a4parat.us . . .for . the... as.sistance ,, of children . , becomes ....tallies w’.ere exchanged .betwe.eu . them , ..as, , evideuee .of this ^ ' : . ...L'..., '1 

w . other .15 .the i)roduoticm,,rf 

yj a ibfi Um i>t haS}womnces^(^ relationship on either side Became herpditey ' 
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and JoalVr are >skctiiH‘fl in tlic -tJje vagrant vlnv 

]ie8 glibly be niavygei enterl'ainnieid:, and Ike loafer 
'Avlio |‘rel'efs IjeggiiRr to vork ou a tariu. 1 be.'^e fmcl, 
ike winter idlers, whoni Hesi^fd pkiUirns — a. group known 
lo rnf)dern life— pn-lVr at that .seascni to spend their time 
in fcbe warmth of the ullage iUnithy, at a lionse ol 


idiinor ; for luearriiiOhS aud fOvotousiH’.^^ are iiitkuowii to 

I’lie ehariiakk- mt thod of lloiuerie jaid floaifulic day; .'till 

eontiimcd. 


Part lf,-*-dkiAiuTv aiviono lUfK Grkkks, 


■vJ- ■ 


Hoeioij in a Greek slate was divided into twt^ ptirls^ 


■' ■■-.I?'' ■ 


^yaumon resort (/pse/^e) -a coin nioij kslgingd louse, \re inigkt citizens and slaves. The citizens reipured leisure for 
Ha-v •-Avliure they vroulii pass the night. Apparently, as in education, w^ar, and government. Tlie slaves 


The Greek 
state. 
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un:Hleui times, ilie vagraute kail ovganked their own systeni were their ministers and servants to enable 
of uoterlain merit, ainl, supported by the [lublic, were a them to secure tliis leisure, ^V(‘ have tliere- 
class for whojii it rvas woi’tb -while to cater. The local or fore to consider, on the one hand, the position of thefaTnily 
,pu]>lic, beggars formed a still more dcHnite class. Their and ike «*]an-family, and the maintenance of the eitiztm 
begging was recognized as their means of laaiiiteiiance ; it from public funds and by jmblie and private charities; 
was a [ifirt of the method of poor relief. Thus of ]\mc]o}>e and on the other hand the condition of the slaves, and the. 
it was said that, if [Tlysses’ tale were true, she would relation between slavery and el unity . 
give him better clothes, and then he iiiight beg his bread Tiie slaves formed the larger part of the population. The 


Av' tp ' ] 






give him better clothes, and then he niight beg his bread 




throughout tlm- (‘ouniry-side. Feasts too and almsgiving census of Attica made between dl7 and 307 b.<v givts 
wei’oncariy allied, and feasts have always been one resour(H3 their numbers at 4-00,000 out of a population of about 


illililiiliili 


for the relief ot the poor. Thus naturally the beggars 500,000 ; and oven if this be considered excessive, the 
froqnentod leasts, and were apparently a recognized and ]>roportion of slaves to citizens would certainly be very 
yot iriovitablc nuisance. Tliey wore, as part of thmh’ large. The citizens with their wives and children foj-nu-*!l 


‘.dress, scrips or wallens in which they carried away the food j some 12 per cent, of the community. Thus, apart from 


.A? ' . . 

'"■'i:' ■' ■ . 


tiny/ received (as later tlie llojuan clients carried awuy 
poll ions of food in baskets (,syjor/R/a) from their patrohs 
dinner), Flyssos, when he dresses up as a beggar, puts on 


the resident aliens, returned in the census at lOjCHH), 
and their wives and children, -we have two dh isions of 
society : the citizens, with their own organization of 


^ .J A ^ 


/A!’* . ' 

■id’ ' 

'^1' ' - 


a wallet as part of his costume. Tims we find a system of relief and charities ; and the slaves, permanenlly muin- 
Yoluutarj relief in foreo based on a recognition of tlie taiiiod by reason of their dependence on indiviclurd 


duty of almsgiving as com])lete and peremptory as that members of the civic class. Thus, the only povmty 
which %ve shall notice later among tlie Jews and the is that of the poor citizens. Poverty is limited to them. 


early Clnnstians. We are concerned with country district.s, j The slaves — that is to say, the bulk of the labouring 


1 . ^ 1 / , . . • • J 

and not with to-wns, and, as social conditions tiiat arc population --are provided for. 
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similar produce similar metljods of afiministration, so w'c From times relatively near to Hesiod’s -wr may trace 


find here a general plan of relief similar to tluit which was the growth and iullueiicc of the clan-family as the centre 
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.in vogue in Scotland till the 8(*oltish Poor Laiv Act of 

; tmry: 

~ In Hesiod the iiindamenial coDtn'])tions of charity 
. bare/ ‘more dearly expres.scd. Ife lias, if not his ten, 
.ah least his four eommaudments, hu* disobedience to 
wliicJb 2<eus will punish the. otiender. Tlmy are : 


of customary charity within the cominunity, the gradual 
increase of a class of poor either outside tlio elan-faiuily 
or eventually mdeperideiit of It, and the development 
of a new organization of relief introduced by the 
state to meet newer demands. We picture the early 
state as a group of families, each of -which tends to 








A:-' Thou shah do no evil to suppliant or guest ; thou slialt form in time a separate group or clan. At each ex- 
A’- \ not, disIiDiiuur any woman of the family; thou shait nut pansion from the family to the dan the members of 




sifi against the orphan ; thou slialt not be unkind to aged the clan retain rights and have to fulfil duties wbich 







paroniH, are the same as, or similar to, those which prevailed in the 

ITndaws of BOio'al life m thus duty to omfs guest .md duty Tims, in Attica the clan-iamilies (/ 7 €?^o^) and the, 

iUieA finjily ; ajul ehu&tiiy has its true pkico in that yeladon, brotherhoods -were ‘Hho only basis of legal riglits s 

as thcj Urocks, who so often cpiote Hesiod (ef. the so-cailed and obligations over and above the natural family,” The - 

.Al«'tb« &inily.'tari(,ics,l.w ckn-faruilj wa.s “a natural guild,” consiatiiig of ricli and a 

to tluMapham whose Jot iH dmdortHl m the .’cxn. 490 ), and , . i i ^ n i.i iv 

4 .^ , A- 1 ... .t '.x-i n - ■ • V’ Door me nbers— the welbhorn or ooldo and tho oraitKinuu ■ 
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to the aged iiro now cleariv tiiiuut?r,ited. Vtiii there is also in | members the well-horii or noble and the craftsman .. ... ,\# 
IlBsiod {.ho duty fo one’s neighbour, not nerording to the perRr- I alike, Ungiually it would seem that the land -was divided . ..-j ^ i? 
Aion’* of lore,’' hut miording to a law of hononrahb s among tho families of the ckti by lot and was itiaiieniiljhh J ;'A b fe 

wliolow;^ thecpind cloiva yhus with the family was combined the means of suijporf* ' UAi 

totunrwho eliAVeth to tin-Jo ; to huii v»dK> wouidiuTOgiVeiJ, give 5 A ■ at . . m i 

, tg. him wim would not lurvy given, give no t,” The grotmdwork lamiiy. On the other hand, every youth wmi .-'A, 

fmPifeBiod’B charity uittsidu the hnniiy is iiriglilwurl j hcl (siieh registeml in his phratry, and the -phiutry romained 

formeti no small ]«art of old ScoUish cliariiy iiFtho eoind.iy the reforms of Ololsthenes (509 { 3 . 0 .) a political, and even ' ^ a'. b v>. ' 
Lluln ^i^y^h',lxh argnmm^^ : Cumpcdition, wliwli is after that time a social, organization of Importamu ' ' > ^ .. 

iCm4 oi ‘ iios Hi thu tooR? i ho. wnv d aiiM in lUp.Ti ’ It . . R . - " ‘A 


5ikmd of *?tn|k AHos lu thivroois of the world imd in menA’ Iff inj„ 4 . . 4 ... ji £ n "Ai .li 1 •£ i 

h good, md tomPH the idle ^'iiaudk-Hs ” man to wurk. Oh one 1 f ramify— tfie mother and wife, and the. _ ^ ^ 

duty bte)inidwork%doimbidfoldy at the right | father. /Urcady before tlia age of Plato and iXenoplimr, _ , a 
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f A.® ® " rirst, then, TOJne laws regarding tlie’ mfe,”- writes” 
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of li’e;-ilodj beside tbe duly towards ilio j 

iyii^ag«->^‘t3u.us siiggesi that they, poasildy m eoimnoTi wilb ' 
other "iiiystiesj ]>roadied the higher religion of murnw^c 
and social life, aiid thus insj tired ii deojter social leeling, 
which evontna'lly ollied itself with tlio (jliristian ino'S'eiuent. 

' ISrext, as to ]>arerits and child I'en ; the son was under an 
obligation to support his falher, subjot t, sifter Holon's tiiiie, 
to the condition that ho had taught him a, trade ; ixnd after 
Bolon^s time the father liad no claim for support from an 
illegitimate son. ^^The [)oss0ssioii of cliildren/'' it was said 
{A.nst. 7iVo'/o),“ is not by nature for the public good only, 
but also for ]>rivate advantage. For wdiat the strong may 
gain by their toil for the w^eak, the wealc ip their old age 
■ receive from the strong.' . , . Tluis is the nature of each, 
the man and the wmman, |">rearranged by the Divine 
lk‘ing for a life in common.” Honour to parents is ^Mdie 
first and greatest a,nd oldest of all debts ” (Plato, Laws, 
■717). The child has to care for the parent in his old ago. 

JleTiiesis,, the minister of justice (dike), is appointed to 
watch over all those things.” And “if a man fail to 
adorn the sepulchre of hia dead parents, the magistrates 
take note of it and inrpiire” (Xen. Mfm. ii. 14). The ; 
lieiglitened conception of marriage implies a fuller 
interpretation of tiie mutual relations of parent and child 
as well ; boiii become sacred. 

then as to or[>hans. Before Bolon’s time (594 b.c.) 
the property ol any member of the chiu-family wlio died 
without children went to the clan ; and after his time, 
when citkens were permitted to leave their ] property by 
will, the property of an intestate fell to the clan. This 
arrangement carried wdth it corres] >ondi iig duties. Through 
the clan-family ])rovision was made for orplians. Any 
member of the clan had the legal right to claim an or])]ian 
niemhcr in marriage ; and, if the nearest agnate did not 
maiTy her, he imd to give her a dowry pi'oporiionate to 
the amount of in’s own [»ro}>eriy. Later, there is evidence 
of a gi owing sense of responsibility in regard to orphans, i 
I[ip])udamus (about 443 b.c.), in his scheme of tlici j 


liliiiiillii 

‘ r- 


.. . .. , ..... ... 

som\!e;u!!i.cli niai* i4?Uiinf'd tl!(i Birrissaries of life, and to puni.^l) ■ «• ' J 

iliOric who not/i^uik. Hi ^ acrian and, iltai ef ids ;d 

Peisi? i lytiife (fif'O u.o.), siiggrfts tbat Uio oiai.s uf ](Oor (tV/jc/ro/) A 

UicrpLUBg, and Hjat, ly ilio ofthe.se twu lucoi rhe jun-ial '-r^ 4 ^ 

fholnie of ilio wiu avoided or at h‘a:d po.-dposo;ik Pcisi- r-'-t ^ ; 

sirat-ua lent i:iia j)oor nionoy tliat Ho'y imAbt la.'dntiiiri lln luhidvos , ■ 4 ' 1 1 

in lai<'bandry. Ur whliud, ji ia said J/A. io/. Xii.;, lov 

(‘raddtt xliroy to o.uii a. uualpratej livijig. that Hoy might ho " lb' 

mv-upird wit.li Uioir oun iiDaim. in.Ufnd of spending ilirir lime /d . i f'b 

in th< ('ity or isrglrot 1 lirir vui-k in ordtT to vidi It. As rent ^ . jd 4 . " 

fur Uioir iairl Uiiy paid a tHiiiii nf ihe prudneu ' p/ , ,l ' 

(2} Alan to tiiih, polioy yas iiiai of cmigraiioii. AiliPni.mrv . ’ ^ * 4 

selected ill .some i}ist‘oico.s from tlie two loieopc pollih'/s] classoei, > d' ' | , 

yiiugraU'.d, Uiou;df still retaiiihig Uioir rights of dtbeiu-hip. lii, ^ i'L 

u/O-oGo Ji.e. gal.iiins wa-. .nnioM {] and diiidtd into is »tB and Mdilo.f . :* 

and later ]h.?.riclo,.s settled mure than 2750 citizens. in ilie Cliort-.O-Befeo-. - ^ .1 

aiKtedsewhere — pi'aciieally a consiricrablc seet/ion of the wiiolo body ' . ’ , , d'"' -.'jj i .jt r d 

01 citizens. ‘Mly this means,’' says, Plntaroh, “ ho, ’odioveri the ' 4^1 " ; 

state (d’ niiraerons idle agit.ators and a&.'^isltd Uie ueoeabltuasd’ ' *'1 < !• 

In other states this expodiont -was fnajueritly adojitod. . i jh y' 

(it) A third method wasddte supjily of eorn at rodiieed rjitos — a 4 Ai ' 

method similur to ilmt adopted, as xve shall seo, nl Kumij ' ' ' ' ,J \ A' 

Constantinople, and eisowdmre. The mainlenaneii of tho nsa.ss of ’ : ‘ . i 1 p, ^ 

the people depended on the corn ileets. Tinn’i; woto public ' ' d. <A 4" 

granaries, where large stores wore laifi up at the pnhlic expense. ' ■ d i h, 

ii portion of all cargoes of rorn was rdabied at Alh^-ns and ipt ■ , jlu i 

other ways importation was ]troinoted. Lxportatioiiwas forhiddjn. d!' ^d 

Public donations and distributions of coni were frequent, and in, . di -j / 

times of .searoity ricdi citizens made large (‘ontribrdinnpuvitb thfit ; ' ’ 'd 4 j 

object. Tlie distribution.^ W’ere made to adult citizens of eighteen. , , a’A -.Jl d’! 

years of age and upwa,rds, wdiosc names wore on .tlif. registor^.. . ............... 

(4) In addition (o this there was a system of pnldic rdiof fm .P 4 ’ , r. . '4 ,l'. 7‘ 

tlioho who were nnulde to earn a livclihooti on ai count of bodily A' f 

defects and intirmities. The qnaliheation wns a property te-sl. ‘ ly 

'Dip propei'ty of tlic. ajqdieant had to be .diown to be of a value of . ^ 4, . *, dl p 4", 

not more than three minas (say £12). Soeraha, it may bo noted. ' A ‘ ’ I ’ ' 

adopts- the same metiiod of estimating his corn paraldve poverty' - .A.. 

(Ami. Ayofi. ii. ft), .saying that his goods would realize alum t live ■ _ , A';4u A‘f.’ 

mimg (or ahoul twenty guineas). Tlie senate examihi'd (he ‘ . // A 4* 

and tlic e.cclcsi<‘i awarded the bounty, which aniontited to 1 or 2. . , . \ ■ f' N 1 f!' ' 

uhols a d.i,y, rather more Hian Hal. or .Id. -•out-door relief, us wtv , >' , 'i \ pi .<;f 

might say, amomiting at most to alKUp Is. hd. a week. There " , ' 

was also a fund for the maintenance of the children of those win'* _ ' h'. 

Imd fallen in vmr, up to the age id* eighteen. ' ' ‘ 4 'A ' A 

(a) Hut the main .source of support was the rociupt (4 emohu ' , _ ; ’1 A U-’ ’ 
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(5) Hut the ni.aiu .source of support was the rociupi of emohu 


incut, s for aairioms puhlio service.s. This was ikvI relief, thnugh it 
ju'odm'ed in tite t'ourse of time the cliect of relief, it was rather 
the Atlicnian method of supporting a governing claps of eiti/mut 


",r , . . ‘ , rw < . 1 .f , ,1 The in ije.r political history - of Athens is the bistorT of the ' 

pertected statu (Arist. PoL 1^98), .siiggented that there extension of Hie iiMncliise to the lowmr classes of citizens, with the 
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should be public magistrahe.s to deal with the allains of 
orjdjaui^ (aad Btrangers) ; and Fiato, his contemporary, 
^writes of the duty of the .state and of the guard inn tow^ards 
them vety fully. Orphans, he ])ro])OBes (Laws, 927), 
should be placed under the care of public guardians. “ Men 
slionld liave a fear of the loneliness of orphans . . . and 
of the souls of the departed, .•who by nature^, take a 
special care of their own children. ... A man should Jove 
the unfortunate orphan (boy or ghd) of whom he is 
guardian as if he "were his own. child ; he should be as 


pri\ileges of holding oilhtc and receiving onolumerds. About 
650 B.c. , at a time when trade way incrca.'^iiig. the dtizmes were . 
clasdiiod on tlje basis of p3H>])erty. The rich retained the IVaneldpe 
and the right of hulding olfice ; the middle clasi^ia obgamed tin* 
franelii.se 4 the fourth or labouring cla,s.s gained nelthyr. By the . 

refonim of (Jldsihenes (509 Ji.o.) Uit eland amilv and the phratrv 
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reforms of (JldwUieiK's (509 B.c\) tilt clan-iamily and the phrahy • , ’A' ' '' A* d-' ■ 

were sot a.sido for the or ])arishj a geographical iilYteioJi ' '' A * 

superMwiiiig the social. Finally, about 478 B.c., whoa nil Juwl ' \{ A' A 

acquired the franchise, the right to liold olMce ahso was oldaiued y ‘A ’ 

hy Hie fourth class. Thtse changes coincided wdtli a periud of ‘ ' y ^ * h 

economic progress. Tim rate of iiite.re.yt was high, usually IT. , yby'f' i'ted!' |l4'/ 
percent, : and iu trading and botitumy the returUs wtm tmioh ' ^ * A Id 


careful and diligent in the imnagement of the orphan’s 


^ property as of Ms own — or even more careful still” 

. To relievo the poverty of citij5en.s and to preserve the 


Jo * higher. A small capital at this intensl '^ouai prodnciid eoju- ^ ' 

parati VC wealth ; and simultaaieoiisly prices were falling, .Then- ' ^ ,,A" ^ I 4 'hi'-;, 

came .-the a*eactio3i„ . .■.‘‘-■After. .the..l.Tfopomieshw.t .wiux”.. ..(402 ■lo.AOi, ...A.....:,..-, 


B.cr.), writes Professor 4 ebb, “the avcalth of the couaatiy^asad 'toi. _ • 


feitkenhood tvere objects of public policy and of charity. ! grow, ys population had ceased to giw al>tmt bfp^y 

Tn fh‘AtA n,nd tbpi oitiyAriJs were wbnllv smujorted 1 1-1® ^'k*h went im accumulatitig ; iim poor, having no means of 


occupied in tratciiing for sonie. chance of suaicldng a larger whare...'' i . ^ 

of the stationary total.” Tims the poorer ctlabses in a time of , 


In Crete and Bparta the citizens were wholly supported 

. out of the public resoiteces. In Attica the system was oceuikd in watehmg fo/sonu* cfiancb of suatcMug a krgeri^: 
different. .The citizens wore aided in various ways, in of the stationary total.” Tims the poorer ctlabsen in a tin 
which, as often happens, legal or oOieial and voluntary or : prosperity h.ad warn the power ■which theywvcTe aide to' 
k private methods ; worked on parallel lines.' -The means 

. were (1) legal enactment for release of debts * {2} emigra- feasible, nor was umigration j the .propk Imd Im 

,\€dh;’' (3) ^'the supply of cdrn4 (4) poor relief for the toavn - folk iuadaplable to new uses 1 vibillty 

Mttffrin; and relief for the children of those fallen in war ; energy were marked "by a jxew dcniper, the JtffJ 

■ 'm eMiiratAs 7:^ pubHc service, separate 




iWl. 1 «Uiht3i«iar.u -f AAUld 1 akft usTit AVofc iiui'umuis t .mo wlifUi u«vrti< 
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ajsHemhly ni* Pri^ba.b]y tJiC iiiteuUu'not! yt it varies! Iroin 

’ a few hnndfa] to 5000 i>erdon6. in 395 b.o. the juirmeijl lor 
''uttemiiU'iee was fixed at 3 obols, or little muTC than 'AyaL a daa^ 
for iike HYsi-BH] of payiuriii; h:i<l probably j)eeii iiilTodiiced a. Rnv 
years Indore (of, Dareiobei^ JJki> dcs .du-hn^). A juroi' or dlu'aM 
wortli roeeivo ihe saaie sum for altoaduuce, aiol the courts or 
juries would ofieu uoiifist of 500 persons. If tlio estimate (Rockb. j 
Piddir. Ecoftofin/ of AifU'ois, Jtiipf, Irans. , pp< 109, lli } liulds ,^oorl 
that ill the a-v of ri<miohtlieues (081*320 u.o.) the member of a 
poor faini]}- of four free persons eoubi live (inuludirig rent) ou. 
rdwut nul or between 2 and 3 ubols a day, the pay of the eitiHen 
attending the assenibly or the court would at^ least cover the 
expt nsoH of subsistence. On the other hand, it would he less 
fc]j;iU the ]^ay of a day labourer which -was ju'obahly abo\it 4 obols 
or «ld. aday; In any ease mauy eitii^ons — they minibei'cd in all 
about 20,000~-in return for tlndr partici[>atifni iu political duties 
would rtieive. considerable pecuniaTy assistanco. ilttending a 
great public featival also, the citii^cn would n^ceire 2 oliois or 3d, 
.a day during the festival days ; and there were besi<les frequent 
public sacrithios, with the meal or feast which accompanied them. 
But besides this there -wore conhscatioiis of private ]troperiy, 
Avhiidi produced a surplus revenue divisible among ilm poorer 
>cmy,cv.s. (Bonui hold that there were ooiiiiscations in other Greek 
states, but not In Athens,) In these circuinstanco.s it is not to lie 
womb rod that men like Isocrater should regret that the iniluence 
of the Aroopagim, the old court of morals and justice in Athens, 

■ had disappeared, for it “maintained a sort of censorial police 
,.over the lives and habits of the citi?,eiis ; and it professed to 
.eiiforou a tiiteUry and paternal discipline, beyond that wdilcdi the 
.strict letter of tlie law could mark out, op-er the indolent, tlie 
prodigai, tlie undutiful, and the deserters of old rile and customd* 

(d) ' In addition to piiblio einolmueiits and relief there -was mucli 
-private liberality and charity. Many expensive public services 
were undertaken honorarily by the citizens under a kind of civic 
-compulsion. Thus in a trial about 425 im.\ (Lysias, Or. 19. 57) 
',a eitu(3ii giibinitted evidence that his father expendcxl more 
than ^2000 during his life in ]taying the cxpcimea of choruses 
at .festivals, biting out .soven trireruos for the navy, and meeting 
levies of ijsconie tax to meet cniergcncieH. Besides this he had 
llmiped poor citisieus by portioning their daughters and .sisters, 
had ransomed some, and paid the funeral expenses of others 
.(ch for otlicf instances Idutarc.h’s €imn^ Theojhras. and 

''(7) .Therf3 were also mutual help societies (mtwm)* Those fur 
•Aelief 'would ap]>'t5ar te» have been loan societies (of. Thcoidu 
.'A7/V,), 03113 of whose irienibers would beat up wmiributions to 
: help a friend, wlm ivould afterwards repay the mlvance. 

’ The eritidsuisof Aristotle (284*322 b.c,) suggest the direction 
. to wlileh. lie looked for reform. He {Poi^ 13id.')A) passes a very 
.ujifayparabla judgment on the distribution of public money to 
the poorer citizens. The dcnuigogiies (he does not speak of Athens 

■ partinul-irly) distributed the surpdiis revenues to the poor, wlio 
iipcaivod t-liera all at the same tiine ; and then they vecre in want 
;;again. ■ It was only, ho argued, like pouring water through a 
-sieve. It were butter to soodo it that the greater imiuber were 
YUOl; so eiirindy destitute, for the doxuavity of a democratic govern- 

lumt w.as due to this. The juoblem was lo contrive liow*' plenty 
(€tipm\ not ijoverly, dporiu-) should become pemianuiit. Hi.s 
proposals ' are adyijuatc aid Jind voluntary eiiarity. Public 
relief sliouhi he 'urges, be given in large amounts so us to liclx) 

a do to acquire small farms or start in businesr, and the well* 
(* {mjwnd) slipuld in the meautinie Bubs^u’lbe lu ]my the poor 
fov' thcJi* attendance at the public assemblies* (This proves, 
'jndeeds how the payments Itad bceonie pour relief.) He mentions 


i by the rites of liost and guest. The guest received us 

rigiit only shulter auid hrtu Usuallj" lie dined with 
the, iiost tile iirst day, and il' al'tcrwvirds lie was 
fed, provisions were HU]»pIied to him. There -were •'‘Yr/nijrtjr. 
larg(i guest ehambers (avwen) or .small guest hou.^es. com- 
pletely isulatcfi on the right or left oi* the ]iriijcix>ul imuse, ; 
and liere the gue.st wtus lodged. (2) There -vvere also, e,//., ut 
Hiero])oli.s (Prof. ^Y. M. Ramsay’s Phiojgia., ii. 07), broil lerhooiis 
of hospitality {xeml teknuoxioi^ bearers of the sign), whidi made 
hos])i(a]ity a duty, and had a coiimion chest and Apollo as thi'ir 
tutelary god. (5) There were inns or rusljiig”Xdace.s ipatiujaijimt) 
for strangers at temples (Tiuic. iii* 68 ; Plato, Laws^ 953a) and 
places of resort [Usche) at or near the teniple.s for the entertain- 
merit of strangers — for instance, at a tenRilo of Asklepios at 
Epidaunns (Pausanias, ii. 174) ; and Pausaiihus argues that they 
were connnon tlirouglmut the coiiutry. Probablj’- also at tli'e 
tciuplBs hos]dtahlc jnevisionwas made for strangers. The evidence 
at ju’esent is not x^erhaps .sufficiently complete, but, so far as it 
! goes, it teiuls to the conclusion that in pre-Christian times 
I hospitality was provided to quisscrs-by and strangers in the 
j temple building.s, a.s later it was furnished in the monasteries ami 
churches. (3) There were also iu towns houses for stj-aiigers 
{xenon) provided at the puldic cost. This wuis so at M'egnra ; 
and in Cr(?tc strangers had a place at the jmblic meals and -a 
dorriiitory. Xenophon suggested that it W’ould l^e profitable f u’ 
tlie Athenian state to establish inns for traders {ku-Uujogiti 
deviosia) at Athens. Thus, ajArt from the official ho.spital 2 t 5 " of 
i the xu'oxenus or “consul,” who had charge of the nifairs of ■ 
' foreigners, and the hospitality wdiioh was show'ii to persons of . 
; distinction ])y states or private individuals, there w’as in Greece a 
! xu’ovision for strangers, w'ayfarers, and vjigrants based on 

tlie charitable .sentinicnt of hospitality. Among the Homans 
I similar customs of private and public hosjiitality prevailed ; and 
1 throughout the empire the older system was altered, ]>robab]y 
Very slowly. In Christian times (cf. Ranisa 3 '' above) Pagan 
temides were (about a.i>. 408) iitiliged for other x>urposos, incliub 
ing that of hospitality to strangers. 

Hound the teuqjles, at first probably village temxdes, 
the organization of medical relief grew u|j. ITimitive 
nuaiidne i.s connected witlj. dreanjs, worshif), and 
liturgical. “ jioilution,'’ ]>unisliuie.ut and X-ieni- 
tenee, arid an exx>crirnental practice. Finally, .systematic 
observation and science (with no knowledge- of chemistry 
and little of pliysiology) as.sert theimselves, and a aeerihir 
administration iH created by the side of the older j’ciigious 
organization. 

I Sickness among xuimitivc races is conceived to be a material 
i yibstancc to be extracted, or an- evil sxurit to be drhaui away by 
incantation, Keligion and juedicino are thus at the begiiiijiiig 
almost one and tlie. same thing. In Anatolia, iu the groups of 
viliages (ef. Ramsay as above, i. 101) under the tiieocratic 
government of a central hicron or tem|)]e, the god, Men Karou, 

I was the physician and saviour (safe?' and so::on) of his people. 

1 Priests, prophets, and ph^-sieians were Ids niinisters. He 
punished WTongdoing by diseases wdiieh he taught tlie penitent 
to cure. kSo elscwlicre jiollutiori, physical or riiorid, was chastened 
by disoasti and loss of property or children, and further ills w'erc 
avoided by sa<u'itice' and expiation and x»iiblic warning. In flic 
tcunido and out (?f tins plia.se of thouglit grew up schools of 
medicine, in wliose |)ractice dreams and religious ritual rciame<i 
a place. The newer ‘‘md.s Asklopios and Aijolio succeedid' the 
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At three centres ^more particularly^ llhodes, OnuW, and But alike in Greece aad lloiue llie iniloeiii’e of ala.vory on 
los, were medical schools ol the Asklcpiads. If one tliiUairiily was ])Oriu(;ioiia llie pcjuipous array of jlniueidic 

[uay j^idge li^nn an inscription at Athens, pi-lests of slaves, the transfer of motherly duties to sla.ve nurses, the 


Asklepios atteinled the poor gratuii^oii.sly. Ami years 
.afterwards, in the llth contuiy, when there was a, revival 


loss of lhat hojiieJy education Avhich ffu* most j)eo]t]e comes 
only from tlie pivictical details of life— sdl this in later 


of mtMlicine, we lind ai h^alenio tlie (Jlulsiian priest as Greece ami iiaiy, and far into Cdiristiaai times, prevented 
docior, a simple and less palatable pharmacy for the poor, that i.uji’inaiuait invigoralioxi ami nd’onn of fainilv life 
uud gratuitous medical relief. ^ wliielt Jewish and Christian hdliiencfrs might otherwise 

’ Besides the temple sGiools and liospitals tliere was a have prodiK'cd. 
secular orga^nizaiion of medical aid and relief. States 

■ appointed trained medical men as ]diysicians, and jaovidotl JJ-virr 111. — CnAUTTY m Bomak Timi^h. 

ty them medical establisknento (iatraa “ large ll.e point of view r,f eliurity the ^veil-being of 

with largo Joor« Inl of light ) for the ix>ccp lou o the «,ek, tp, «„,nmndty der.oud. npon the vigour of the deep-kul 
,,n.l tor operations there M-ere provKled beds, instrumenls, Uemental life vvitliiu it, J in parsing to Ihnnan 
riiecliernes, &c. At these places also pupils were taught. A consider the familv first Tl,o tiro.om 


meu.emes, ^r vuesc places aiso pupus were .augut. is. consider tlie family tir.st. The lloinau 

lower degree of medical estabhsliinent was to be found ^ the family was unique in its eomplctciioss, and by 
barbers shops. _ Out-patients were seen at the mfer/a,. Ihey some of its conditions the world has long been hound. The 
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■were a SO Visited at home. Ihore were doctors assistants and alone had independent authority /ur/#, and so 

■.slave doctors._ latter apparently, attended only .slaves he lived all wlio were under his' power-ins wife, 


■;;7, 7 V . ^ .1 1 ,c 1 * • jQjig Jig ^yg^~J y,jjQ y.gjAg under hm power — -juk wue, 

(Blato, lY. / 20) ; they do a great service to the chiUven, ami his unmarried 

master of the house, who in this manner is reiieved of the daughters — could not acquire any property of their own. 
care of his^slaves. It Avas a precept of Ilip})oeratcs, tliat jrailiiig father or liiisband, the unmarried daagliturs were 
It a physician came to a town Ydiere there ujre sick poor, under the guardianship of the nearest nude members 

he should nmke it his host ^^dty^to attend to them ; and the family. Tims the family, in the narrower? semso in 

state jihysician attended grabiutously any one vvho apjdied ^ypjeh we commonly use the word, as meaning descendants 
to hnn pere were also travelling physicians going j^^ther or grandfather, was, as it were, a 

rounds to heal cliildrtm and the poor, .riicse methods growtii in a larger organism, the 

^commmed, probably all of them, to Oliristian times. ^ consisted of all those who shared a common ancestry; 

In lloine there ^vere consulting-rooms and rlispensaries, 

and iioUBtis in which the sick were received. Hospitals arc "’i'# tl'wgh iu law the pu'pvrty of lior IwHbin.l, hold a 

1 -.. : +i i 4 . / ... ])Osit]oii ot iioiiour and iiiiiutmce iiimicr tlmii iiifU ui fcije Ureek 

mention d ly It naan viitcis in the 1st centiiiy A.D. ^vife, at least iu liistoriu times. ShJ seenis t(» coine nearer m the 
There were iimriiuiries — detached buildings — for sick ideal of Xe n o] hon ; 'Mliegoothvifit sh mi hlbcthfi mistress of every ^ 
slaves ; and in Home, as at Athens, tliere were slaves thing within the house.” A house of his own and the hlen. sing 
■skilled in medicine. In Home also for each m/io there of cldhlmi Iho Kuman as the oial 

was a cliiei physician who attended to the poorer fi,, sous was st mm Iv fell. The ikioiiv. naJi. nre.soni. and future. 


single point of growtli in a larger organism, the 
wliicli consisted of all th(.)se v^ho shared a common ancestry. 

The wife, though lu law the ])r(.}perty of her hriKbaml, hold a 
position of Iionour and iiiiluoiiee higlior than that uf the Oreek 
wife, at least in liistoriu times. She seems to conic nearer to the 
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of cliildren appeared to the lionian as the uml and es,se,o{ui 

uf life” (Mommsen, Jkrme), The (ddigation of lln^ father, to 
tile sons was strongly felt. The family, j^asi, presmii-, and future, 

^ ^ ^ , was coneeived as one and indivisible. Baeli .snecsoeding generation 

Slavery was s(,> large a factor in pre-Ghristian and ea.riy had a right to the cure of its predo«j(#ssor iu mind,' body, ami 

Oliristian society that a word should ho said on its relation of tho sous was diaijuotively a homr and 

4 .. * 4 .,, T r 4 . 1 , * 4 - . . 11 4 not a school training. iiroLutht np by tim iatUcr and eom-iianily 

.Slavery -f ‘ 31^ vaB a cause 0.1 poverty iearnt Kponlaneonsly the haliita and tradiiions of 

and social degradation. T.hus in the ease of the family. The home was tlicir .school. By their .fa/lher they 
Athens, with tho achievement of inaritimo supremacy the were intrudneed into publi<.‘ life, and tiiongh still^ temaiiung 


niiaiber of .slaves increased greatlv. Manual arts were ’'^ala' his power during his Idptime, they hecanic eitiiienh, nnd 
... 4^.-. r. .Bn,,.. „ 1 4-1, - ,1..,,.. their relation to the state was direct, ihc nation was a isatmn 

akspibcd <ivS unbtcomnij^ tt .a citizen, and the slaves of yeomen. Only agriculture .and werfure we.re considered honour" 
■carned^ on tiie larger part ol the agneiiltiiral and aide employnmnts. " The. forbiu’ and .wons vvorfod .untdtiurs on the 
industrial ' work of the coiniimuity; and fur a time — fann, employing little or no slave labour ; the vdfe and daughterH 
until after the Peloponnesian war UOi B.c.) — slavery indoors at spiindng and wiyxnng. The drudgeny of ilm hcniHcho 

... 1 „4. n.. J 4ik A was done hy domestic slaves. "Jhe father ; was the • wort rug . 

s an e„JUOlilc succtss. but b} degiees the it jxomi of a toiling hoiiscdiuM. Their chief g^ais wei-o the natne as. 

would seeiii, dispo.BSCSsed the citizcui and rendered him unM those of e.irly (ireece— Zeus-Diovis and Ilestla-bcsta, dn* goddrs.s 
for competition. The position of the free arti.san thus of tlie he.arthnnd home. Out tb this solid, coin pact’ fajuily llouian 
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became akin to that of the slave (Arist. Pol. 12G0a, tic.), 
arul slavery became the industrial method of the eoxiiiiry. 
. ‘Tkaiglr Greeks, Bomans, Jews, emd Christians spent money 


.society was built, and, so long as the family was strong riitaiJi* 
muit to the .service of the state w.as intense. The re.s* 
the common weal, the phrase and the thought, meet one at every ' 
turn; and never were eiLi?;on.B more, ]faticrit and tenachms eom-k ■’ 
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. ,iu ransoming individual slaves and also cmfranchiBcd many, Uitants ou tlieir country’s behalf. TJm men were roldjers in 


no gcmcral aliolitioii of slavery \Yas possible. At last ^ 
tbrough economic chaiiijes the new status of colom. who 


an unpaid militia and were constantly ruga gwl in wars, with the, 
rivals of lionu?, leaving home and family for 'tlkdr campaigiyi and T. 
rcturniug to them In tho winter. Wiili a’ hardness and '■ 


as, rent part of the produce of the land they tilled, iueomdsSmt with-^dudced, opposed to-Tlm olmritabk 


■;Vv tv .joined its invaders, and the slave-owner or master, as one 
Ay .,.7’J’ma/ siipppse, unable any longer to ‘work the gangs, let 

In 'Greece the feeling towards the slave became yon- 
. Hiere humane, ' Beal slavery, iVristotle said, 

tlfiktri hpi Afdisivpd rtbi'inf blit to bo comma Tided and 


Vmlcr the protection of the head of the hmiiiy ^Gn 
dependent freedom” lived the clients* Thtj were ui'-a' lA f y, ■ 
middle position between the freemen and the slav<:^B* "Aphe A' 
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v/tT^. at Vj\>rk fi’fjrin fill eai‘1}' vltite, hcl'orc facitor* ^ili6 faoiily, ti?? io I''^i!gl«uid olbowhcnv iu tlio 
tlie iii’st at>T;u'iim lai^ {4S^> tlie of ]\rid<lie Ages, anil even in lai.cr liiihvs, iji tliese 

the pIrL% foal llaj hierijiinu of sfavciY. The fnraur led to eiectiiastaiiecs aKSiirnes an iiiilnenco wltkh is nut 

'the eh'hi'it^ or tlie free sup|>ly oi e.oro to ilio uf liarmouy willi the coieuioii good. Ihesueial 

citi^^eiiSj and io the or iho utgauizud iood-sripiMy luhaiitsigc of the iariiiij lies in its self-niahi- 

for I'xuSr elieiils, rusd. iiilinuiicly to the {lUnicniiti'li j'o/tov-, tenaueej its home eliarities, fuul its moral and tMlucaiioual 
- the nmiiUnisaiiee of drikn’cn of citii^cois by voluntary and fortaY l>ut if its separate interests are made sn])veiiU‘j it 
inipeiiil bounty. 'Uie latter (slavery) was the standing becomes nnciiaribible and anstxdab Jii Home this -was 
witness lhatj ms self-sajipurt was iimlerniiiicd, the task of tlic hue of development. The .'droiigoi’ clan Ainnlies cm.slKd 
relief, l.K‘eamo ho]ieless, ajicl the iin])()vcj'is]ied citi^^enj as the vreakcr, and became the; ^‘oligarchy of waiTi(ys and 
tlb 3 gem 'rations passedy became, in turn dependant, beggar, slaveliolders/' In the same spirit they possessed theiu.. 
pauper, and sia^e. " selves of tlie aper jridUkus, The land obtained by tin* 

Tim great juitrician families — oligarchy of warriors Homans by right of conquest was public. It belonged to 
' a;od slaveholders” — did not themselves engage in, trade, the state, and to a yconiaa state it was the most valued h*, 

V Imt,- eritering on large speculations, employed as their acquisition. At lirst part of it avas sold and paxfc was dl^n 
agvmts their clients, lUmrtmi or freedmeii, and, later, Irihuted to eiiiuens^ without property and destitute, (cf. 

'• their slaves, ^rhe constant w'axs, for 'which the soldiers of i.diitar<di, Tih. Gramhii^), At a very early date, however,. .. 

a- local militia were eventually retained in periiianeiit tin3 paii’ician iainihcs enquired possession of nnieli ui it 
' service- brcike up tlm yeonianry and very greatly reduced and held it at a ii'nv rental, and thus the natural outlet for 


' service^ broke up tlm yeomanry and very greatly reduced and held it at a Km rental, and tiius tliemiaturai outlet for 
-tluhr mvniber. .. Whole ' families of cteens became ini- a conquering lavincr^ mce ^vas iiionopolix^^^ by one, class,- , , 
A . pOTenidiid, and their lands w-’ere in consequence sold to the richer clan -families. Tins injustice was in part , 

, -liU’go patrieiau families, members of wdiicli had acquired remedied by the establishment of colonies, in .wliicli the 
- : 'lucnitive. -J) 0 .s 1 :s, or prospered in their speculations, and omigmut citmms received But 

= assumed possession of the larger piart of the land, the ac/er the colonies were comparatively feiv, and after each, con- 
-a^ state through conquest. The quest the rich ^families made largo puirchases, ^ while the 


' • .city had aUvays been the centre of the patrician families, 
; tli.e patimns of the. trading liScrtml and other dependaiitB. 


smaller proprietors, whose services as ^so]diers weie : 
constantly required, were unable to attend to their lands 


:• . iio\v flocked as well the m-eimn, the resident aliens | or to retain^ possession of tlieim To, prevent this-,(;]67 . , 

; b ' imni .the conquered state.s, and the poorer citizens, landless RA'i.) the Liciuian la^v whs ^ passed, by wltich owmership in 
. ■ . .•.and unable for social rea^sons to trun.i to trade. Tliere 1‘^Rd was limited to oOO about d.L2 acres. Itwas- 

w.,:-;.., iu Home a growing multitude of aliens, dis- ignored, Iiow'ever, and 3uore tlnm tw'o centuries .later the , , . 

’ ' •. possessed :yeoinen, and de}.)endeid', dioiits. Himultaneously the double evil of the disposaessioii of the citizen 

...siawiy h the second Punic wnr iarmer am,l of slavery, readied a crisis. The slave .war ; 

• ‘ ' '(202 B.O,). Every c{>nqne.st Inought slaves into the broke out (134 and (133 b.c.) Tiberiins Graedms , 

, ‘ ' market, for whom ready purchasers were foniui The nmde his attempt to re-ondow the liojoau citizens with the 

' the ireemen upon the old family himls which they liad^ acquired by conquest He midci> 

4 Ui 4 the ireo country people hecanut extinct Hus- what was essentially a cliaritable or philanthroph' 

'hamhy gave place to shepherding. The estates W'cre Jnovenieiit, wiiich was set on foot too late. He had passed 




\ \ . thrown into .large domains (hG/rndm), managed by throngh Tuscany, and seen with reseniment and pity ilc' 

• ■ ; y ' baillifs and ivnrketl by slav(‘s, often fettered or bound deserted country vdiore the foreign slaves and barbaruuif- 

^ in lMm8£^s of . labour wove now" the only sliephei'ds and cultivators, • He huti ; 

md ■ Bo.nietimes cared for 'when ill in infirniaiies (vale- been brought up under the mfiuence of Greek Stoieaf^ r 
l^edAiarhi). In Crete and Bparta the slaves toiled that thought, with wliicir, almost in sjjito of itself, there was 

thef raa,. S3 of citizens miglit have means and leisure. In ahvays associated an el e-inent of puty.. The pwobiem which 

llbihivdha 


not tor. ends 


inizvid for private and he desired to solve, though larger in scale, was essentially 
the citizens were ])aid th.e same as that with which Boioii and Peisistratus had dealt, . ; 

for’dlieir services'; at Borne no offices were paid. Thus .successfully. At bottom the issue lay between private pro- vy 

the Aitizen at .Eome was, one might ahnost say, forced perty, .considered as the basis of family life for the great , - -x 

into •a; dependence^ on the .public corn, for as. the laige bulk of the community, wi.tli personal independence, and.’ .a 

|Uv>pe4t43B swallowed up the vS mailer, and the slave dm- panpinism, vdth tlie or slavery. In 1 33 B.c. Tiberim 

possi^Bsed the citizen, a population gre.w iip milit for rural Gracchus became tribune. To expand sociely' on the lines 
toil, .disiiicliried to . live by inethods that ])ride considered private property, he proposed the enforcement of .*Mhe 
sordid, , umstable and pleasure -loving, and yet a serious Lieinku Eogations ” ; the rich were to give up all beyond 
political factor, as dependent on the rich for their enjoy- their rightful 312 acres, and the remainder ■was to bedistri 
iiieilts AH' they were on their patrons or t he jirc-fect of the buted amongst the poor The measure was carried 

jebnf ill tho (dty for their fooiL l’>y the use- of arbitrary powmrs, aticl followed by the death 

it,i$ Cssthiiated, from extrexwdy diiRciilt and luicertaiu data, libertus at the hands .of tiie piatrimans, the domimint 
PojHdatlmt of Jioiiic HI tiio tiuittof AngiiKtus w«s akmt cHR-families. Iu 133 B.o. Gaiu^s Gracchim took up 'his- 
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aihl there was a qruDstor to sn[.)erviHe the transit of the 
oom fr(nn Sicily and, later, from Sixain vind Africa, atul 
an ola.boi‘a.te aditiinistration for collecting and con\e3d!ig 
it. The leiC f nimentaria of Cains was folh:>wed by 11 le 
Uv. fkkiviii^ rostrictiiig the monthly sale to citizens settle<l 
in Itouic, and to 5 modii (1| biisliels). Acccading to 
IVjlybius, the ainoiait re([iiirDd for the niainteiiiancci oL’ a 
fslavo was 5 wiOfZA’ a month, and of a soldier 4. Hence 
the nJlowance, if continued a.t this rate, was ]>racticaliy a 
niiiintenance. The to Cl odd v (58 B.c.) made the corn 
c/mtuitons to the 


The riglit to relief wa,s dependent on the right of citizen- 
slii]). Hence it became Jiereditary and })assed from father 
to son. It was thus in the nature of a continuous endowed 
charity, like the welhkiiown familj^ charity of Smith, for 
‘ . . instance, in which a large property was left to the 
;; ' testator’s desi^eiidants, of whom it was said that as a 
of that family could fail to be ]3oor. But 
^the an‘}ion(i c/-yto was an endowed charity, affecting not 
' ' ' a‘ single family, Imt the whole populaticm* Later, when 

1 Constantinople was founded, the right to relief was 
' ^ attached to new houses as a premium on building opera- 
tions.’ Thus it belonged not to persons only, but also to 
to- houses, , and became a species of “immovable” property, 

. ' ^ passing to the purchaser of the house or property, as would 
^ . the adscript alaves.^^ The bread followed the house {mcles 
’ ■ . Br^jjmntuT amionm)\ If, on the transfer of a house, bread 
claims were lost owing to the absence of claimants, they 
. 'Wore transferred to the treasury {flsci myilmB vhidicenfMr), 

' ■ But the, savage; law of Yalentinian, referi'ed to above, 
shows to what lengths 'such a system was pu-sheci Early 
"b -In its history, the mmona civica attracted many to Home 
, in i’Jio hope of , living there without working. For the 
. '400 years since the to Olodm'wm, enacted constant injury 


the very poor man {/imbperrittviid)^ who had nu civic title 
to the food, if lie ubiaiut^d it by frautl, was enskiTed, 
Tims, in sjute of tJie abundant state relief, there had 
gr<jwu ■(!]> a class of ike very ])oor, the CUndiles of the 
state, wiio were outside the sj)here of it.s luiiiiwlrutionH, 
Tile aanotid civics was intvodue(id not r)ii]y into CJonstan- 
tiiio])]e, ]>ut also into Alttxandria, witli. lialeful results, and 
into Antioch. Wlien Constantinople, •was founded the 
eorn-slii])s of Africa, sailetl there instead of to Bonie. On 
cliriritablc relief, as "we shall see, the awnonui has had a 
long-continued and fatal iniiuence. 


Julias Cmajir (5 n.c.) found the nuinher of recipientp. to be 
?A0,000. and yediuyd them to 150,000. In Augustus’.^ time they 
rose to 200, 000. There seems, howeveiv to be^'seine confusion as 
to the nimibers. Prom tiie Ancrfrcmaim Monivmsntmii it appears 
that th.e pUhs urhana who received Augustus’s dole of 60 denarU 
' (37s. (>d.) in his eighth consuls liip> numbered 320,000. And (Suet. 

, Gm. 41) it seems likefy that in Oamr’s time the lists of the re- 
ei}>ients were settled by lot ; fiirtlior, probabh^ only those whose pro- 
perty was worth less than 400,000 sesterces (£3541) wwre placed on the 
lists. It is probable, therefore, that 320,000 rejaesents a maximum, 

' reduced for purposes of administration to a smaller imiuber («) by 
a property test, and [h) by somo kind of scrutiny. Tlie names of 
, those cei’tilied to receive "tlie coni were exposed on bronze tablets. 
Tli,e;f were then called wrarlL They had tickets for purposes 

<>i‘ identification, and they received the corn or bread in tlie time 
of the i*cpiihlic at the temple of Ceres, and afterwards at step.s in 
the several (14) regions or wards of Roiue. Hence the bread was 
called panis gradilis. In the middle of the 2nd eentuiy there 
W(3re state liakeriea, and whoaten loaves were baked for the people 
perha])s two or thi-ee times a week. In Aurelian’s time (a.b. 2/0) 
the llourwas of the best, and the weight of the loaf (one v/ncia) 
was doubled. To the gifts of bread ■were added pork, oil, and 
possibly wine ; clothes also — white tunics with long sleeves — -were 
distributed. In the period after Constantine (ef. Theod. Code^ 
xiv. 15) three classe.s received the bread — the palace people 
• tini)^ soldiers {mUitares), and the jiopulace {'populares). Ho 
distribution was permitted except at the steps. Each class had 
its own steps in the several wards. The liread at one step could 
not be transterred to anotlier step. Each class liad its own 
suppb’. There were arrangements lor the exchange of stale 
loaves. Against misapprojn’iation tliare were (la-w of Yalentinian 
and Yalens) 'severe piuialties. If a public prosecutor («rto), a 
collector of the reve.iiue (pmo/.m/of), or the slave of a senator 
obtained bread 'with the cognizance of the clerk, or by bribery, 
the slave, if his master was not a party to the oifence, had to 
serve in the state bakehouse in chains. If the master were 
involved, his house- was confiscated. If others dvho had not tlie 
right obtained the bread, t]i(?y and their property were placed at 
.the service of the {pistrini exercMio suhjiUfari). If they 

were poor {paupercs) they were enslaved, and the delinquent: client 
was to be put to death. ' 




(1) If the Clovimnneiit considers itself responsible for }>rovi.sioTi- 

ing the it must fix the price of ms/iessarjes, and to nnau; 

distress or popular clamour it will lower the juice. It hueomc.s 
thus a. large relief society for the suxijdy fu* corn. In a 
tiine of distress, when the corn laws were a matter of juoment 
ill England, a similar system -was adojited in the wedl-kun/wii 
Speenhamland scale (1795), by which a huger or lesser aliowance 
was given to a faxnily according to its size n-nd the prevailing 
Xnice of corn, A mamtenarice was thus x>^‘ovided for the. 
able-bodied and their families, at least in jiart, without auj!' 
equivalent ill labour ; though in Engiajid labour was d/'iuaiidfHl 
of the aptilieant, and uvork /was done more or less ]'>eriiinctoiity. 
In arrioimt the Itoman dole seems to have been equivalent to the 
allowance xirovided Ibr a slave, but tlie citizen received it without 
having to do any labour task. He received it a.s a statutory 
right. Tliei’e could hardly be a more elfectivo method lor 
degrading his manhood and denaturalizing hi.s family. He was 
also a voter, and the alms ajipealedto his weakness amf indolence ; 
and the fear of cliax>l easing him and losing his vote kept him, 
socially, master of the situation, to his own ruin. If in England 
now relief were given to able-bodied jjersons wdio I'ctained their 
votes, this evil xvould also attach to it. 

(2) Tlie system olilige/i the liardworking to maintain the idlers, 
while it con I'Jiunilly increased tlnur immbtT. The needy teacher 
in Juvenal, instciid of a fee, is juit oil with a icssera^ towdiieh, 
not being a citizen, lie has no rigid:. ‘‘Tlie foreign reaj>crs,’' it 
w’as said, '■‘ lilled Koine’s belly and left Rome free for the stage 
and the circus.” Tlie ir<‘cman liad become a slave— ‘‘ stupid aiid 
diwsy, to -whom days of ease had betmme habitual, the games, 
the circQs, the thcalr* , dice, eating-houses, and bj’oliiels.” Here 
arc all the marks of a degrade/ 1 jiauperism. 

(3) The system led the way loan tiver more extensive slavery. 
The man who could not live on his dole and otlier serajungs liad 
the alternative of becoming a slave. “]:»Giii'r have a good 
master than live so distressfull^i ” ; and “ If 1 were free^ I shbiild 
live at my own risk ; now 1 live at yours,” are exju-essions 
.suggestive" of the natural temptations of slavery in tliese eondi-' 
tions^ The eseajied .slaves returned to their manger.” The 
amiona did not xu’cvent destitution. It W’a.s a hal f~w;iy house to 

' slavery. . 

(4) The eliect on agriculture, and jiroiiortionallj^ on conniicree . 
generalljq rva.s ruinous. The largest corn-iiiurket, Eome, was ! 
xvitlidrawm from the trade—tlio market to which all ihe .noecs- 
sarios of life would uatui-ally Iniwo gravitated ; and the' supply of' 
corn was placed in the hands of producers at a few centres where 
it could be grow:u most oheajJy — Sicihq S]>ain, and Africa. The 
Italian farmei' had to tura liis attenti«>n to other |nT>duce“-:-the 
ciiltivatiou of the olive and the vine, and cattle and pig reariog* 
The greater the extension of the system the more impossible was ■" 
the reg(;ncration of Rome. The Roman citizen might Widl say ■ 
that he ^vas out of wmrk, for, so far as the land wms epneerned, the 
means of obtaining a living were placed out of his reach, While 
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private largess. Oici 
recognized its evil ; l.>u 
the popular .shows up 
argues that somethiUj 


argues that something must he done, “if the people demand - Ay 

it, and if good men, though they do noi wish U, assent ' ^^to I to! 

Thus in a*^ guarded manner ho apjirovos a distribution of imid '' u ' - .j C | 


-a free breakfast in the .streets of Rome. One bad Te.'siilt of ihh , ' ' J! '| 

amiom was that it encouraged a special and ‘ruinous form of ;y . A ^ 

charitable miinifieencQ. ^ 


The was a IVaiu of charity coTOsponcliBgTD' th^ ' ‘ ‘ I 

amiona dvim. CImiity and pooiA'eliefmnoii parallel 'l , . i 

and -whexi the one is adm-inistered without \ ^ , 

criminatioig little disomBination willnsnally Be I, ^ 
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Fm';! tlimi li was Dalund that u ri’hif ioii^ ]n.irt]y HJ or 14 JiiHliop as .•^MMiiily the doht. Ibo, : 

^ ^ ' .1 1 -: I f 1 a 1 , ,Rn,>K‘ fcneerap«atirsmom'v^^at/o THTrcent-. into thfroiijni.'iml 'i '5'M‘ 

iMdliy c]inriiR])b 4i<;da rtph 1^;, ^iRo clu ut. ^ 'w.rodvRpvna, Tiic . ;-. '^ 

i> attpralad l-iH) RRinui al Jits T^iurc nHitc-il tounib MiialJ ; ttl Voleiji »*00 ehilfbvn %u-ro assi.siodj of vdiunj tifi 
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bis ttible. d’ho prtti’un, as duvoPM] ilasoribes liiin, dlnod worn gir!i*. T]ie aumia] uih-rnst ajncsiniU’tl 1o 
bRiUnriu^ly uml iu Hidilary ; 4 'runaeur, wlul<> Uie guests pal wljinli divided npinog aOO ghns aboid: boiid. 


Bon,rly ,.C20,p 
TJjn {igiu’es, ' 


,„; .viii, ,,'|„I, .i,.v ,,™i,i Wm «... ». .-a, .....I V,„,1„. .1.„ E';t,;|;" 

.-.K f iO ,■ inrtPV rit')7/t. n’nf'JiA O in'PSnilT, rU' ■« -i i . t ..j. i .i 1 • t, . S, ‘ •? VP*-' 


ill* 


em|Rrf\ ill. stead ot tiio dinucr (mv?//. rt/cA^) a jirescjit (.>i sediomo was widcdy adoptnd. Curators of lii^li ]iositimi Vv’nra t'he 

food was giTeii at Ibe oulei vestibiile of tlio liuiiso tru-lioiits ]>;itruij.s ; ]»roeurajoTH antnd as ii].'^})Octors ovnv large areas; and 


wlio brou<dit tb^‘Ui baskets UjjoHula) to (RITV oil:' | qianforcs aiitmihiarii aridoriook Ho* local aianageineiifc. AnPu 

Ikeir iVio< Cor cvcMU-Iiarcoal stoves t(C;eo]> it wanu. There • and Marens Auridhis (a.iu KH)) aad 

■ 7 / ^ . \ , , T I feiibsesiittUiUv Sevoviis iA.i). 192;, Gstiddisiiod idieso bwHimcs for' 

endless tnekejT. The patron (or almoner ^siio aeted p/tbo names of their wives. In tUc ard <wniiur the 
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■ was omiiesH rrmivury. i-ue ynxiiui lur iii.muiior witu aetuu ekildreii in tbo names of their wives,' in tUc drd eeniiuy the 
for biiu) tried to identify tlie ajiplicant, fcariiig lest be system fell into disorder. There “were large arrears of jiajmcnts, . 
iukbt get tlie dole under a false iiamo; and at each mid in liw military anmyliy that ensued it pane to an mid. it 
liiimsiun was kept a list of persons, male and fomalig , is of spoenal interesi , as iinhejitii.g a jiew iecRiig oi respm^^^ 

■ i.1 n ^ ccmi , or u . 1 biwards chiUlmi akin to the humane btoicism of the Aiilonhies, ’ 

onid-kMl to receive hie allowance. Ihe piJiorer giabs iht- | otteni])}; to fmirid, apart ironi temples or aillajm^ whaf 

dokh' {sporlvJantfm'iim'AifiA (Vplaf^ was a proverb. Tdie | wa.s in the nature of a public endowed charity. 




•...sno.pfik«-...:'was.-a diaiaty., siifficienily. iiiiporiant . for . stale. . „ . ... 

reMutaion. xVei-o (A.K 54) r.;fliKe.l it to a payment in R'.-Jhwis.h axb CHia.sTiAX CnAJirTV. • ; : 

money (100 ipHi^hanfeK about Is.). Doinitian (k.H. 81) Witli Christianity t^vo elements come into fusion, the - ! . .vC 
restored the cn.stoin of giving food. Biibseqiiently both Jewisb and tlie Greco -Jrloman. To trace tins fusion and ' 

practices — gifts in money and iu food — appear to have its results it is necessary to describe tlio Jewdsk system of 

.been continued. charity, and to compare it with that of the early Christian 

In tliesc cnnflitioi IS the li Oman family steadily decayed, clinrcb, to note the theory of charity in Ailstotle as re- . 

Its *" old discipline wns neglected ; and Tacitus (a.d. 75), px’csenting Greek, and in Bt Paul as representing Cliris- " ' 

in his dialogue ou Oratory, wrote (c. xxviil) what might tian tliought, and to mark the Komaii iiitiuences which . < ' 

be called its epitaph. Of the general decline the laws of nionklcd the administration of iimbrose and Gregoi-y and 

Oesar and Augustus to encourage niarriage and to reward Western Christianity generally. * 'P ’’ j- 

the parents of large families axe suifiOent evidence. In the early liistory of the Hebrews wo find the family, A. ^ 

kv The' destruction of the working-class family iimst have olan-faniily, and tribe. With the Exodus (probably about kO'y'bAyA: 
been hnaliy aeiiiovcd by the imperiai control of the 1390 b.c.) comes the la’w of MokSos (cf. Kittel, '■ . 'f-l' 

f/iflema. Hist, of ihe Hebrews^ Eng. trans., i. 211), the 

. in old Rome tbem were corporations of crafimuun for f-mniiion central and ])orm an ent element of JewivSb thought. ' 

w'crslup and for the imdiitfiiaiu-c iif Hio Iraditioiih of rlitMa’aft. may compare it to the “ commandments of ITesiod., ' 

i.ir4;»;rt,4r4.xE' ;? ^ .h .--sniHc .t «„ ... j «, 
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mtie'jfia*- Aug.isins wi;re sujjprcssfd. iSubhcrpicuMy tiny vrere 
reorgiTSjb.c'b and gave seujui fur inudi of ilio kintlly 
chiiity of niuhul lit-h). lluw ofP'ij cxi»1o<l in coinio.sioii with 
V.-soma great iKUise, whose clnei' wa,s their r>airon ;ui<] w'ho.so iioiise- 


‘ ITouour tliy fatlier and mother^'; and honour included help , /. ^ 

nd siip 2 )orL There is also the law evssential to family unity : h ' . y ' 

‘Thou shalt not commit adultery’’; and as to property ; A 




■. soma great lamsc, wlmse clnvi wa,s ilieir rotron auO whose Jioiise- Uv-.-,-. 41 .,, , n. u 

. Imkl IvIh they worshipped. The guilds of the peor, or rather of IB imposed the regiilatioi of desire Ihon shidt 

,-tho hover orders {colferjia firiinluemn)^ cousisled of artisaii.s and not covet thy neigh iiour s house. hlannomdes (.A.D, Iloo), 
'•’dlhcr:-;, and slaves al.^D, who }>aid muudily eontribiiticfiis to a true to the old con(;e])tion of the family (x. 10), calls the 


cca-aomti ftijui to uioct the cvq>ci]s(vs of warship, comnum suDport of adult children, ‘'after one is exempt flora 

tLcm," tl» „,,.ort .r . 

/were- promoted and contrhihd, as in Enghiiid in the lath AY a child, ‘‘great acts of chanty; since Inndred are 
; contmy thimuimieljialitks a, ilVaPa-fl the cause' of the craft guilds entitled to the ftrst consideration.” To relief of the 
ami. thikpl by eontroihng thtTn. InduHtTial disorder was thus etrauger the Decalogue makes no reference, but in the law 
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. '»ml. «ii40 O oori trolling tluTii. Inanstrial Uisonlfir tlins | stranger tke Decaloaua makes no reference, but in the lav 
prevcBied ; tlio ( .overmuuut. were attic* to provide wo siiprdics I u. * + 1 , t .-.rU-i tQ' 

rfHiuirvfl in koiuo ami the hi.rf'-e dries with riwlr aaid nn- I' .U .da itl} plObSed, Villie the LtA 1 tltal la\t (xix. 



mptirefi iu Eoiue. ami the large dries with, risk aaid un- f T P , uiiiio uio x^oviocni law ixix. iv 

eerhiiuty ; and the workimeu employed iu trade, especially ap]dies a new standard to social hhy; .thou slia. 

the , 'Carrying mule, became almoA' slaves. Iu the 2ud love thy 'neighbour as thyself.” This thought is dho- uu 


force, Parciits Hebrews appear as a passionately fierce and cruel jieopie, "Alp' 

; their chUdreiL •Subsequently against their oppression, of 'the poor, thev - 
nad beoii Rniued pj^yphets protested wdtli a vehemence as great as the evil’ 

IcsR'tmHor -F intense; and their demiiriciations reioainixl paid of ; py ’7 y 

>dkr uL \ national literature, a standing argtuneiii that life ~ p : H/' 'p\ 

W "5 a iC Wlf'hiAtl'f. ’/kbrj ■skH'iL''- Ul. Virt.rRR-.r*' 'iVrrriia'U WAl-, ■' ’-Vb 


.1 i charity m nothing worth. Thus schoohal AmdJ 

lA./ *d’terwards tutored into discipline by thol'TnkdaXion-'dr’'/ p 

f fhp ^Sei^euess Jfita 

in., religion and: 

, ^ -wviceB at the synagogues, which supplenientedpmd after- f ' 
mlTSrSid ’^vards took the, place ' of I the Temple, .^iho Gommaiidnicnts,'' ' 

Ghildrrn, wie ^Rbstantly repeated and the Lkw and' tlie-i-koiduits) ^ 

Mreliiagly%imwi\ . read; and _ as the Jews ^ of the ' Dkpersiou ittf; 

:uhlislyKl.' . Two ^ - inxmber,AiBd cspeemlly after the .dostructioh pf Jemsalemi • 'A / 
f> L ‘Bymgtigues, lieoanm Centres > of .social ancl: ciarllkhteVh’?!® 

by j Thus rightly .Iwoiildf a- feiif rhhiii 


, yll' y::.;;- -b; thk.A 
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' tiioi'e was on tlio cliari table side an iiideliiiifco prwer of 
(‘XpaBsion. Elgid. in its cereinoiual, tliere it was free. 
,'Witluii tbe nation, jis tlie Propliets, and after tlio exib, 
as tlie iVdius sliow, lliere was ilie liope of u iinj\'crs;J 
religion, and w,i.tli it of a iioivoTsally rciCogTii^.ed eliarjty. 
St PhuI jiceenfcnated tlie probibitive sidu of tbe law and. 
protested against it ; but, even wiiile be ivas s(.) doing, 
stiiimlated by tbe Jeavish disdjdine, be wa.s )iK.o'ing un- 
fettered towards new concejitions of ebarity arid Jife — 
ebarity as tlie central w^ord of tbe CUiristian. life, and life 
as a participation i.ii a liigber existence — tlic “body of 
Christ/’ 

To mark tbe line of development, we would coinpare — 
1. The family among tlie Jews and in tbe early Clnistian 
Olmrcli ; 2. Tlie sources of relief and the tithe, tbe treat- 
ment of tlie poor and their aid, and the assistance of 
s 2 >odal classes of pool* ; 3. The care of sti*angers ; and, 
lastly, “^ve would consider tlie theory of almsgiving, friend- 
ship or Jove, and charity. 

L As olsewdierc, property is the basis of the family. 
Wife- and cbildrcri are tbe property of the .fatbei*, Ihit 
' the wife is held in high respect. In the post-exilian period 
the virtuous wife is refiresented as laborious as a lioman 
matron, a “ lady bountiful ’’ to the poor, and to her 
husband wife and friend alike. . Monogamy ‘witlioub 
cuncubinago is no\v the rule — is taken for granted as 
right. There is no “exposure of children/” Tlie slaves 
are kindly ti*eated, as servants rather than slaves— though 
in .Komax.i times and afterwards the Jews ^vere great siave- 
' traders. The houselioid is not allowed to cat the bread 
of idleness. “ Six days,” it was said, [not niayeHf^ 

thou -work.” “ Labour, if ]')oor ; but find wv»rk, if rich.” 
“Whoever does not teach Iiis son biLsi ness or v’ork, 
teaches him roldjcry,” In Job xxxi., a cliapter which 
has been called “ an inventory of late Old Testament 
inpiMity,” wn find the family .life develoj.ied side bysi.de 
with the life of charity. Tn turn are inontiuned the 
relief of the widow, the .faPherless, and the stranger — the 
classhication of dependants in ilie Christian Church ; and tljo 
whole chapter is a justiheation of the hooiely charities of 
a' good .family, “The Jewish religion, more especially in 
the old and orthodox form, is essentially a family I’eligion” 
(CvO. hContetiore, Belly ion of Anel&nt TIelrem), 

In the early doeuments of the Chixreli tlie hffli command- 
nicnt is made the ba,sis of family life (of. Eph, vi, 1 ; 
Apod. Const ii. 32, iv.' 11 — if we take the first six books of 
■the Co'Yist as a composite production before ajk 300, 

representing Judmo-Christian or Eastern Cinireh. thought). 
But twx) points are prominent. Duties are insisted on as 
reciprocal (cf. especially St PauFs Epistles), as, e.g.y between 
husband ami vfife, parent and child, master and servant. 
Afharity ie mutual ; ^ the family is a circle of reciprocal duties 
and charities. ' This iinplies a princijile , of the greatest 
irinpm*tance in relation to the social utility of charity. 
Phirther reference wi.ll be made to it later. Next the 
, “ thou' ■ shait love thy .neighbour ’’ is translated fi’om its 
.position as, one amongst many sayings to the chief place 
as a rule' of life. In the Teacimuj of flw T%fmlve Apodks 
.(J'ewish-Ohnstian; early 1st cexit, A.x>.) the first command- 


Jewish feeling, the riper conscience of the Christian eo.m-' 
nnudty lornui fates and a<;cepts the injiinclioii to |fn>s<ji’vc. 
.in f- ant ] i f at e very stagi‘„ 1 1 ad vocalics, i a deed, t1 lO J invisb, 
purity of, iamily life with a inisiJnnury fervour, 'am lit umkes; 
of it a. condition of church memlsersliip. IMie Jewish rule 
oi labour is enforced {Ajk (land. ii. 03). If u stmngcr 
settle {Pearling^ xii. 3>) uiuong Ihe Iwtithorbood, ‘Mot him 
woik and oat.” Aiitl the fatlieu* {LUmdlt, iv. 11) is to 
teach the diildrcu “such trades as arc agreeable' -aud 
suitable tr> their need.’’’ And the charities to ilic wldowy 
tlit^ fatherless, are organized on Jewish lines. ■ :i 




I'® 


2. The sonreos oludief among l.bo Jewa v/ere tbe three of 
corn : (1) the corners of the fic,ki (of. Lev. xix, aiuoiniHag to • 
a sixtietli ])a,rt ot it; (* 2 ) the gleanings, ;t definite nunrmnrti , 
dropped in the process of Tea,ping fAlairnomdc.a, Lmn^o/ the, 
He f'cvjs relating to the Poor, iv. 1); (:J) corn ovorJoolanl and 
left bohind. So it was wet li Hio grapes and with all erona lluit 
■were baryested, as opposed, c.g,, to tigs, that were gatiierAl ibmi 
time to •time. These gifts wtTe divisible tliret; times .in tVtc-day, . 
so as to suit the convenience of tlie poor (Maim. ii. 17), and the 
poor Iia(t a right to them. They are indeed a poor-rate paid in 
I'lind such as in ejirly times wmuld naturally sjuiiig up among an 
agricultiiTal people. Another gift ‘‘out* oh the seed of 
earth is the tithe. In tlie po.st-ex.i]ian p6.riod the seplcnuiad 
was in force. Each y(*ar a fiftieth part of the ] 0 ‘oduce (Malm. 
VI. 2, and Dent, xviii. 4) -was given to the priest (the dass whidi 
in the Jeivish state w'as supjiortcd by tl>e comiiiunily). Of tlie, 
remainder one-tenth -went to the Levite, and on o- tenth in three' 
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years of tlu septennium was retained for pilgrimagf to ^lerub^du^^, •/ y I 

in two given io the poor. In the seventh year ‘■'ell thiiigb weje ' . i i J 


in common.” Supplementing these, gifts were aims to all ivho I ; ^ .| 't ^ 

iiskcd ; “ and he u bo /.mve less t.hau .a tenth of Ids tneans was a ' - ... ' ' - ■‘•.I'’ dX:’" 


iiskcd ; “ aiul ho who gave h^ss than a tenth of Ids means was a ' .,1 

man of evil ej'c ” (Maim, vii, 5). All were to ghm alms, even' ' ’ : 

th (3 ])oor rhein.-alycH who -uTre in receipt of Tclicf. Kcfusal ' ^ ,'A 'I 

might he puidslied with stri}ies at the. hand of the Suiiliedmn. ' i' -'-A'/H 

At the Temjde alrn.s for disiriludion to the worthy poor ^verc phcml ^ * .V " I' •*’ k'- Ip- kv;j 
by wnrshiiipcrs in the cell of silence ; and it i.s ^aid that in ' ■ 

.Palestine at meal times the table was oj'Mjir to o,]l euTnienu. ,, 
the .synagogues extended, and possibly after tlic, .fall cJ'’ Jerusalem ' .A X ' 

(A,.i), 70), the collection of abns ’wns fiirlheimsysbuiiatizodx Thefc '• ■ ' f;'.’ 
were two collections. In cadi diy alma of 'tlio box -or- chest . l 
U’np//f%) vanv collected for the poor of the city on ouch Babbalh . 
eve (ln4:ci% monthly or thrice a year), and dislriLmted in rnouet or' I - 
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(A,.i), /O), the collection of abns ’wns fiirlht'umsysbuiiatizodx Ihcfc '• ■' /Am '.A 'A; | k'lf-.'bJ 
were two collections. In cadi city alma of 't’lio box -or- chest . j 'Lli.iHA-;; 

U’ap//a) vroiv collected for the poor of the city nu ouch Sabbath . /./ ’ '/ X| t-lA/A. 
eve (lider. muutlily or thrice a yearg mid divtrJmhd in uioucy or ' / .-t .f A- j 

fo(j({ lr*r seven days. Two collected, tiiree diivtdhutcd. Three ** ^ 

otlieus gathered and disirihuied daily al'ius of the basket (toAHelmi). ' . -f'! ',Ji ! // 

These were for .stiMjigers aud 'wayfarers—casual relifj ‘"for liie poor . ' 'I. '"lx.,-') h/l." ''j 


These were for .straiigers aud ■wayfarers— casual reliftf for liie poor 
of tlic Avhole ivorld. ” lu tlie J ewi sh synagog^ne ■ faiuimuTrity - A 
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and fines iui}?oaed for breach of i:ht‘ eouuminai oidiuajiee^ were . A ' "I*’ 

reserved for the poor. The. distinctive leatinx- uf the Jeivish ^ 

charity -was the In lief that “I In poor would not cease out i f the ^ . 

lanrlA aud tliat thcrelbro on elnuitahle grounds a ]>eTiuaueut ^ ‘ 

vi.-<ion should . .bo. iiud.t..i.ibr... tlumi-.-u. ... po<jr,-rak,-,. ln„ ikit,.. s.u.l5 juia,, ..hi ^ 
stripes and dLiraint, if nroissary (Mahm vii. 10). ‘ . ^ 

'"If we' cbmparedlus v’^ikiAh'eAaiily 'dhuivh Wu1!hd'tiihJ»Jld^ii|f"A;w^^ 

sources of relief: (1) Tim Eueharhuk* ofieriiigs, SfnnvcuuHurood at y " ’ 

the time, some carried bourn, some rescr\ed for the absefd. (see . ^ 
Bn,lch,BaelyGnurch,ihiO). Theinim-^tiatioii, lilv4 tluMLduuisi,^ /''DA ^ 

■v\ as comiected ’with the love feast, and wa?5 at lii.d daily (Acts il , ' 

42, vi. 1, apd the TmMhj). (2) Fiaewill nib ring.- etuI first ffuifs^’ y 
and YolitiitaiT tithes Oon. ii, 25) hrought tu the bishop aud “ ' ^ A'A ^ ^ 
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emy ish cem. a u ; xoeum ~ J usc^i widows; iheAriTiHcd amLstuA,^crs .y, y .J 

meat Bi “jibe way ot life” m adapted frotn St Matthews distress, nwl for the clergy, deacoucs&os, &c. (3) Collcctmhs^ ; A ^ /y 

Gaspel tkiitf / God tvho uiade thee ; in clmrohes on .Simdays and vieck-days, ahPsh»Ae.s aud ^ M 

feondlyi thy-heiadikodT as' thyself : and all things wha-t^^ tlio poor by ^worshippers as they entered cldirrh/t^^ akp‘ 'c<.>llik1kipr> 

soow thou ^opdst not have done to Aee, neitlier do tlxon k irSlti^nS': I ■ ' „ 

pdS][(''ieSidn|''‘K ' wESJi" ihe self ” '"'Sh ' Be '‘iiacle "tlid' poor, which phim.vn 111 ukiitli jmi*t 1$^'® 
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l^Aidytd, xf.lirA Ai'iAWfl-f.ivA b'cmirik at .cnTiiwAnrlmbiits in the in < Tn Wilh -’fb 











Dororty mid the (hity *->!:' to all who ask. As to aditnyia" 

tratifju ill l^ho early Oharcii (Aets vi. 3), wc liiel sev^eii doacojiSj 
tlio iiinnhor of the local Jewish eoiincii *, naid later lucre i\cic 
in Koine stiven ei^elesiaslae^al i^dicdaiistricfe^ tiacli iu charge pha 
deacuii. , Tlio deaemi acted as l;be_ luiuiHiur of the luslioji 
(‘ieni. to Jam. xii. ), Te]ioriiiig to lihu and giving as be c.ictateal 
iAp. Coit. ii. ^10, r‘hl j. He at first coiiibimto disciplinary powers 
witli charitahlo. The juaisbytiu's also p'^olyca,r]> Ad Ahtl. b 
(vVen.Ihldrif)) )y foriiiing (Hatch, }>. Ch) a kind of Mali op s councu, 
visited the sick, &c. flic bishop was ].re.sidont and treasurer. The 
bishop was ill us tlm trustee of the ]HJor. By reason of the 
chnrehos’ care of orplnins rcspoiisihilitics oi trusteeship also 
devolvc<l on him. The. temples were in pagan times depositories 
of money. Probably tlie chiirehos were also. 

3, Great stress is laid by the Jews on the duty of gentle- 
ness to the poor (Ataiin. x. 5). The woiuaii W'US to have 
lirst attention (Al'aim. vi. 13). If the applicant was 
hungry lie was to be fed^ and then examined to learn whetlier 
he %vas a deceiver (Alalm. vii. 6). Assistance Avas to be 
given afu'.oxding to the want — clotlieSj homsehokl things, a 
Aviie, ox a husband — and according to the poor man’s station 
in life. For widows and orphans the ‘^gleanings” Avere left. 
Both are the recognizexl objects of charity (Maim. x. 16, 17). 
^^Tlie poor and the orphan Avere to be employed in domestic 
affairs in preference to ser\^ants.” The cloAver AA^as a con- 
stant form of help. The ransoming of slaves took pre- 
cedence of relief to the ])Oor. The highest degree of alms 
deed (Haim. x. 7) was ‘Ho yield support to him AAdio is 
■ east down, either by means of gifts, or by loan, or by 
commerce, or by procuring for hint traffic with other.s. 
Thus bis hand bccomotli strengthened, exempt from the 
necessity of soliciting succour from any created beiug.” 

If Ave eompa.re the Christian ineth.ocls aa e liud but slight 
difference, 'riic absoluteness of Give to him that asketh ” 
is in the Tejickhig checked by the ^HVoe to liun that 
receives : for if any rciceiAOs Imving need, ho sliall he guilt- 
less, hut he 1 hat has no need shall giAai account, . . . ami 
coining into distress . . . he shill not ('onu^ out tliciiee 
yiill ho hatli }Kiid the last farthing.” It- is the duty of the 
bislio]> to know avIio is most worthy of assistamie (dyu 
(Jmi, ii ,3, 4); and *^‘11 anyone is in AAVuit by gluttony, 
drimkennoss, or idleness, be does not deserve assistance, or 
to be esteemed a member of the cbai’ch.” TLie AAudoAA^ 
assumes tlio posit-ion not only of a- recipient of alms, but a 
, cdiareliuworkor. Some AAmre a prh-ate cliargo, some Awu’e 
inaintainod hy tlie church.. Tlie lucognized widoAv ” aaus 
to be sixty yirars of age (cf. 1 Tim. v. 9 and Aj). Con. iii. 1), 
a bedesAvomau and gossipy pauper often, if emo may jmlge 
from tlie texts, ivemrtrriage Wiis not ajjpj’oAUHl, ami so that 
;rcsoaree, Avhich ivoukl iiavm been adopted i.E an English 
’ manor court. Avas not available for self-support, and 
elhM'ity liad to take its place. Orpluiiis Avere pro'vided 
for l>y meniliers of the chixrches. The virgins formed 
another <dass, as, contrary to tlie earlier feeling, nuirria-ge 
came to he held a state of lesser sanctity. They too seem 
.‘t(j havts been also, in part at least, chnrdi Avorkers. Thus 
ix^iind tlm grcAV up new groups of reeognir.ed 

.,;,depn.jdants tlic older theory of ch.arity was bi'oad and 
f ,dxraebical:-^-aki bi.^ .that of AEaimoni.de.y. * ^ Loa^o all yoim 
r-; to orphans the part of parenti, to 

afewding them sustenance vAith 
y alFkiiKlhneHs, arrangiiig inarnages for those who are in 
■^Their; primes and for those who are Avithout a profession the 
'■ffifiSiMu:ii*M^a:ry,;Bupp0rt:.:through...-eni|>lo^ 
p Avot|: alms to tlio incapable ” (Fp. 



the Ghristiaii Church also. The Xcnodockemi aa^is Hie first form 
of Christian hospital botli for the stranger and for the sect. In 
the Christian ooriimnnity Hit} endowment charity conu.'S into 
existence in tlie 4t]i century, among tlie Jcw.s not' till the 
The charities of the synagogue Avithont separate societies auhiced. 

We may ugaa’- compare the eoncejitions of JeAA“s and 
Christians on charity Avith those of the Greeks. There 
are tAvo chief exponents of the diA^orse A’icAvs — 

A. ristotle ami Bt Paul; for to sixnplify the Jewish 
issues Ave I'ofe-r to them only. Thoughts such as 
Aristotle’s recast by the Stoic Pantetius ( 185-1 1 2 

B. O.), and used by Cicero in Ids I)e Oificiis^ be- 

came in the liands of Bt Ambrose argnmonts for the 
direction of the clergy in the founding of the medhevai 
Cliurch; and in the 13th century Aristotle reasserts his 
iutlu(3nee through such leaders of inediieA^al thought as 
Bt Thomas Acpiinas. St Paul’s chapters on charit^y but 
little appreciated and understood, one is inclined to thin]?, 
have perhaps, more than any other AAuwds, prevented m 
absolute lapse into the materialism of almsgiAung. After 
him Ave think of St Francis, the greatest of a group of 
men aaFo, seeking reality in life, revived charity ; but to 
the theory of chanty it might almost he said that since 
A-ristotle and St Paul nothing has been added until Ave 
come to the economic and moral issues AAdiich Dr Chalmers 
explained and illustrated. 

The problem turns on the conception (1) of purpose, 
(2) of the self, and (3) of charity, love, or friendship 
as an active foi*ce in social life. To the Greek, or 
at least to Greek philosophic tlionght, purpose Avas the 
measure of goodness. To liave no purpose aa’-rs, so far as 
the particular act Avas concerned, to be simply irrational ; 
and the less ddinite tlie purpose the more irrational the 
act. This conception of purpose Avas the touchstone of 
family and social life, and of the cIauc life also. In no 
s])here could goodness be irrational. To say that it Avas 
Avitlioiit purpose AA^as to say tha-t it Avas Avithout reality. 
Bo far as the actor Avas concerned, the main purpose of 
right action Avas the good of the soul (psyc/nl) ; and by 
the soul Avas meant the better seif, ‘Hlie ruling ]>art” 
acting in harmony Avith every faculty and function of the 
man. With faculties constantly trained and developed, a 
higher life aaxis gradually developed in the soul. We are 
thus, it miglit be said, Avhat we become. The gates of the 
higher life are Avithin us. The issue is Avheiiier we wdli 
open them and pass in. 

Consistent Avith this is the social purpose. LoA^e or 
friendship is not conceived by Aristotle except in relation 
to social life. Society is based on an interchange of 
services. This interchange in one series of acts aA'C call 
justice ; in another friendship or love. A man cannot be 
just unless he has acquired a certain character or habit of 
mind ; and hence no just man Aviii act AAdthout knoAvledge; 
preAuous deliberation, and definite purpose. ■ So ako will 
a friend fulffl these conditions in his acts- of loA^e or friemi-* 
shi}>. In the love existing betAA^eon good, men there is 
continuance and equality of service; but in thti cas^^ 
benefactor and benefited, in deeds of charity, in fact^ there 
is no such equality. The satisfaction is on one side, ' but ■ 
often not on the' other, ; (The diiemnm is one : 
pressed, though not satisfactorily, in Cicero , and Seneca,)!; 
The rea,son for this AAdll be found, Aristotle suggests, in the 
:feel:lng:ofsatisfaction''AAhichm'eunxpeHence;in;aefem;xif!i^ 
■realize- .ourselves; in.'Oiir, deeds-— throw; om'selves;: into'thensy^^^ 
as peojAle say ^ , and- this is happiness. What we. hiake ’we ; 
like : it is part of us. On the other hand, in'th^ piersOH; 
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i ' ■ ■ ’ from this. In truth, to coiuplete i\ristoi]e's argument, tho 

I' . gooii deed on one side, as it represents the best seif of the 

1: benefactor, should on the other sid(3 clra-w out the best 

1 self oi the person beiieiited. And wiiero there is not 

I . nltiiuafccly this result, there is not eiiective friendship or 

i charity, and eonseqaently there is no personal or social 

:,V, satisfaction. The point may be pushed somewhat further, 

’y;."'’, Til recent developments of charitable work the term 

friendly visitor *’ is ap})lied to persons Avho endea^-our to 
help families in distress on the lines of associated cluuity. 

■ It represents the work of cliaiity in one dehuite light. 

" ' ' ^0 far as the relation is mutual, it cannot at the outset l.)e 

% said to exist. The cliaritable friend, wishes to Ijefrieiid 

£ another ; but at first there may be no reciprocal feeling 

5 V, of fiiendsliip on the other's part— indeed, sncli a feeling 

S , ' imj never be created. The effort to reciprocate kindness 

J'. . ' by becoming what the friend desires may be too painful 

i ■ to make. Or the two may be on difieront planes, one not 

I really befriending, but giving without intelligence, the 

'J ’ other not really endeavouring to change Ms nature, but 

f receiving help solely with a view to immediate advantage. 

The would-be befriender may begin “ despairing of no 
-t mail,'’ expecting notliing in return ; but i,f, in fact, there 

is never any kind of 'return, the friendship actually fails 
of its purpose, and the “friend's” satisfaction is lost, 
-y- • except in that he may “have loved much.” In any case, 

, according to this theory friendship, love, and chiirity re- 

. J present the mood from wdiicli s})rmg social acts, the value 
t' of which will depend on the knowledge, deliberation, and 

f'S.-y;;.. ' purpose w-ith wdiicii they are done, and accordingly as tlmy 

;■ acquire value on this account will they give lasting satis- 

faction to Ijoth parties. 

.'■y -I’-' ’ ' Bt Paul's position is different. He seems at first sight 
■ A' to ignore the state and social life. He lays stress on 

,;;V! ' iiiotivo force rather than on purpose. He speaks as 

;; an outsider to the state, though technically a citizeii. 

' His mind assumes towards it the external Judaie 

p position, as though he belonged to a society of settlers 

; {j^nroiltoi). Also, as he expects the millennium, social life 

and its needs are not uppermost in his thoughts. He 
- considers charity in relation to a community of fellow- 
believers — drawoi together in co.ngregations. His theory 
, ^pdngs from this social base, though it over-arches life 

itself. He is intent on creating a spiritual association. 
He conceives of the spirit as “an immaterial 

; ])ersonality.” It transcends the soul {jmjdn ), and is the 

'% ■ ’ . Christ life, the ideal and spiritual iifel Christians par- 

^ ticipate in it, and they thus become part of “ the body of 

, , Christ,'' -which exists by virtue of love — love akin to the 

life, agape. The word represents the love that is 
instinct with r-everence, and not love (phiUti) which may 
, C ^ have in it some cjuality of passion. This love is the life of 

V V, . ’ “the body of Christ,” Therefore no act done without it 

a living act— but, on the contrary, must be dead — an 
' ' act in which no part of the ideal life is blended. On the 
, individual act or the purpose no stress is kid. It is 
^ assumed that love, because it is of this intense ami exalted 
'f\ k'. ‘-y; will find the true purpose in the particular act. 

i !| ' , r. ' I-Andj when the expectation of the inillennium passed away, 

efiarity' 'refiiained;:as ' a ■■ motive' force':.: 
available for whatever new conditions, s}uritual or social, 

' A ' might arise. , E’evertheless, no sooner does this chaiity 
; ;„fduch social conditions, than the necessity asserts itself of 

' ■ f; •' • Submitting to the limitations ■which knowledge, delibera- 
j ^ > - r, ‘ and purpose impose. This view has been depx’cciated 

of thp’iv' nr have not 


iaiJs, or prospers in accordance with definite laws. Hence . 
endless fniliii'e in spite of some success. lor lovc', 
wlmthcr idealize it. as agape or considej- it a social 
mstincr as phllia^ cannot bo h>ve at all iinh^ss it <jni( 3 kcns 
tlie inteiligeJiee as much as it an 3 matf 3 .s the -will. It 
<sxuimt. exeej^t by some confusion of tliought, ]»e held to 
justify the uidulgence of emotion irrespective of moral a'lid. 
social results. \ et, thfuigli this fatal error may Lave' 
dominated tjioiight for a long time, it i.s luirdly ]}ussil)le 
to abti'inute it to Bt [‘auFs theor)" of charity -when the 
very ].>raeticnl nature of Judaism and early Christianity is ' 
eonsidei'ed. in Ills view the misunderstanding could, not 
arise. And to create a "World or “liody” of men aiid 
women linked together by love, even though it be outside 
the normal life of the coirimunity, was to create a new foiTU 
of religious organization, and to achieve for it (.so hr as it 
%vas achieved) wlmt, mniaiis Aristotle held to 

be the itidispensable coiiditioii. of social life, friendship 
(philia), the greatest good of states,” for “Socrates and 
all the world declare,” he wrote, that “tho unity of Hie 
state” is “created by friendship ” (Arist. Fol. ii. 12r^2B). 

It should, however, be considered to what extent charity 
in the Christian Church 3 vas devoid of social purpose. 
(1) The Jewish conceptions of charity passed, one might 
almost say, in their coinpieteness into the Christian Church. . 
Prayer, tlio petition and the purging of the .mind, fasting, 
the humiliation of the body, and alms, as part of the same 
discipline, the submissive renunciation of possessiona — all 
these formed part of the discipline that 'was to create the 
religious mood. Alms heiiceforth become a definite part 
of the religious discipline and service. liiimilitT and 
poverty hereafter appear as yoked virtues, and many 
problems of charity : are raised in regard to them. The 
non- Christian no ktss than the Christian world apjaeeiated 
more and more the need of self-disci])line ( 0 .s'/a'; 8 /s) ; and it 
seems us though in the first two centuries a.o,, if any 
thought of reinvigorating society, they searched for the 
remedy ratlier in the [u-eaching and practice c?f temperance 
than in the application of ideas that were the outcouK? of 
the observation of social or economic conditions. Havljig 
no object of tliis kind as its mark, almsgiving took tJio 
place of charity, and, as Christianity triumphed, the iamily 
life, instead of reviving, continued to decay, while the. 
vii’tnes of the discipline of the body, conBidered apjaiT frorii 
social life, became an end in themselves, and it was desired 
rather to annihilate instinct tliaii to control it. Possihl^^ 
this WAS a necessary jhase in a movement of progress, b-at > 
how-ever that be, charity, as Bt Paul understood it, had 
in it no part. (2) But the evil ‘went farther. Jewish 
religious philosophy is not elaborated as a consistent 
whole by any one writer. It is rather a' miscelkny of 
maxims; and again and again, as in much religious 
tliought, side issues assume the 'place. The 

direct effect of the charitable act, or aimsgiving, h Igmreil 
Many thoughts and motives ai'e blended. The Jeivs spoke 
of the poor as the means of the rich man's salvaticm. Bt.: 
_ Chrysostom emphasizes this : “If there were mi poor, .The, ;; 
greater part of your sins wumld not I»e removed : they > ate ; 
the healers of your wounds” (Horn, xiv., Ti3iiothy,Afec.)» ' 
Alms are the modicine of sin. Ami the mne thought. 
worked into the penitential system. AiigustiiihBp^kkk.'ol-; 
,■ I'^pehaiice' : 'shch::;: as^;;.\fastingj' 

■ : bMacHlhM:.):thbYl)eealoghe:^^^^ 

“Pecuniary penances (/A 154), in so for m they were’ 
relaxations of or substitutes for bodily penanees, weM 

others ” fund in this case they 
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otliH’H and ‘[Kits a pretaiiini nn It, nvca thougli in i net it 
'uvrn dniKtj lint \vith iiiiy deliliitc object, i>uij roally lor tiie 
good of tbo ponlleiii:* Tin^ aiiiiHgiving IjocoincHi detadied 
front charity tni tli,o ouo nklo and ironi soohil good on 
. the other. Hthl fiivfhoj' k it vuJgariztd hy anotlior eon- 
fiissioii of tfiought, -it is enusideved that the alms arc ptiid 
to the <Todii of llie giver, anrl arc realized st,s such by him 
in the after- world ; or (jven tjiat*by idins ynescnt ]wos]»erity 


affect social conditions seriously one way or the otlu?.r. 
When we meaBiire the eifectsof charity, this inheritance o! 
<ii\ided tlionght and incunslsterit counsels must be gi\‘eri 
its fall wciglit. ' 

Tiie sub ~ apostolic church was a congregation, likt,* a. 
synagTjgiu.s the. r-entre of a system of voitiutary and 
]anisnnnl relief, connected with the corigregatioual , 
meals (or ayapai) and tlic Eucharist, and under 


may be ulhaincd, or a,t least accident avoided. Thus I the sii])ervision of no single ollicer or bishop, the parish 
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' ninlives were blended, as indeed they now are, Avitli tlie. 
result that the gift assumed a greater inipoitance than the 
cliarity, by which ahnie the gift should have been sanctilied, 
and its actual etFect was habitually overlooked or treated 
a.s only jiarfcially relevant. 

■ (3) The Oliristian maxim of ^‘loving {nfiapa) oneh 

neighbour as 03 ie‘s self ’’ sets a standard of charity. Its 
relations u>re idealized according as the ‘^self^’ is undcr- 
. stood; ujtd tlius the good self becomes the measure of 
■ y ■ . charity. In this sense, the nobler the self the ixmiple ter 

' the cliarii}“; and the charity of the l^cst men, men who 

iovi^ (and understand) their neighbours best, ha-ving regard 
to thiir chief good, is the best, tlie most eifect.ual charity. 
J;' • • Further, H In wliat wo consider best we give but a lesser 

. place to social i.nirpose, or oven allow it no place at ail, 

Dur will have no suflicient social aim and uur 

. charity little or no .social result. Eoi* this "‘self,” however, 
ndigion has substituted not St Paul's conception of the 
spirit but a soul, conceived as endowed with a 

y. • siibstantiai tiatiire, able- to enjoy and suffer quasi-materiai 
rewards iwicl jniuislunents in the after-liffi ; and in so far 
- ' as the safeguard of this soul by good deeds or alnisgiving 
hi% become a, paraim)Uiit object, the purpose of cliaritable 
‘ action has been translated fiajin tiio acitual world to another 


„ s]herm' Thus, as wtj Inuu .nmn, the aid of the poor lias 

' yf ^ ; been considered not an object in it.s'df, hut as a means by 

; wdiieli the atmsgivtu* eilbwds bis own ulterior ]mr[)Ose aanl 

’ .Tf|\ - ^ ‘'^iUtikes^lod his debtor/’ The ])rohluin thus handk-tl 

, L|f,, ^ ' • raises the ipiestion of reword an<] also of punislimeut. 

, Properly, from the point of view of charity, both are 
, ‘cwiuiltd. We may indeed act from a complexity of 

, / motives and expect a complexity of rewards, and iin- 

‘ ^ J " ' ' ' douhledly a gxsod act does I'efresh the *‘selt7’ and ntay as 

" I * ' ■ ’ I , a result, tliough not as a reward, win approval. But in 

p . T reality reward, if the word ]>e used at all, is aeconiing to 

< ' purpose; and the only reward of a deed iius in the fultib 

/ ' menfc of its purpose. In the theory of almsgiving which 






' are discussing, however, act and reward are on diffbreiit 

I If ; , planes. The reward is on that of a fiituro life; the act 

''i;'|Thh' interest: 

'JS? 'a’ ^ the act on the doers part lies in }>ost-mortal ctm- 

h|’i ! sci|nenees to hiuisdf, and not eitlmr wholly or chieiiy in 

r itself, Nor, as the interest ends -with the act 

‘ — the 'giving— can the intolligence bo quickened by it. 
-'ATlie nucHtimLs bv whom? with whut. obioct ? on 


Out of this was developed a system of relief con- 
trolled by a hisljop, who was assisted chieiiy by 
deacons or presbyters, wdiile the mjwpai^ consist- ^ 
ing of offerings laid before tlie altar, still remainer'I. , . 
Subsequently the meal was separated from the saci ament, 
and became a dole of food, or ])oor pe()ple’s meal- -c.p., in 
St xVugustine’s time in Western x^frica — and it was [ii>t 
allowed to be served in clmrciies (a.d. 391). As religious- 
asceticism became dominant, the sacrament, ivas taken 
fasting ; it a-ppeared unseemly that men and wxnueij should 
meet together for such purposes, and the (umpai fell out 
of repute. Simultaneously it would seem that the parisli 
(paruiekia) became ‘ from a congregational settlement a ' ■ 
geographical area. 

The orgauizsxtioii of relief at E.onie illustrates both a 
type of administration and a tra;nsi.tiou. St Gregory’s 
reforms (a.d. 590) largely developed it. TJie paroclual 
system haxl been adopted prol)ably about the middle csl the 
3rd century, hut the diacoiiate probably remained central' 
ized. At the end of tlie 4th century Po]>e xinastasius ' 
had lV;amded deacouries in Home, and endowed them 
largely “1o meet the frequent dennands of the diaeonate.” 
Gi'egory two liundred years later reorganized the system. 

He divided the fourteen ohl “ regions ” into seven ecclesi- 
astical districts and thii'ty ^‘titles’’ (or jia.rishes). The 
parishes were under tlie charge of sixty-six priests ; the 
districts were eleemosynary divisions. Each was placed ' ' 
under the charge of a deacon, not (Greg. Up. xi. and 
XXV iii.) under the priests {yyre^l^i/teri titulmi.l). Over the 
deacons was an arclidtacon. It was the duty of the 
deacons to care for tlie pour, widows, orphans, wa.rds, and 
ok! peo]4e of their several districts.. Tliey impiired in 
regard to those who wore relieved, and drew u|j under the 
guidance of the bisliop the register of poor (inatrleula). ’ " 
Only these received regular relief. In each district was 
an lios]')ital or olhco for alms, of which the d(?acon had 
! charge, assisted by a steward (or Here food 

Wiis givijii and meals were taken, the sick and poor were 
maintained, and orphan or foundling children lodged, 

I The churches of Home and of other largo towns possessed 
I considerable estates, patrimony of the patron saints/’ - 
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1? "With what object? on 

tat'',planb with what result T’ receive^ no detailed con- 117) the shares of the (1) dergy and papal otHcers, (2)' ^ ^ 

lemtkni dt all. ^Two general results follow. In so far churches and monasteries, and (3) ^Hiospitals, deacouries, 

It is, thus praetised, almsgiving is out of sympathy with and ecclesiastical wards for the poor/’ were cdlculated :m-' ^ 
?jH 1 -progres.s» , It is mdeed alien to it. Next also the money and distributed | and the first day hi every month g. 
[fosontaiued, self-sustained -poverty that will have up St Gregory distributed to the poor in kind corn, wine/ ^ '/ * 

m:mA does without .it, is outside the range of Hs chtuise, vegetables, bacon, -moal, ^ 'The sick and 

^ighl'^'nd imdcmtamling. „ On the other hand, this infirm were Bxipaiiutendcd by xiersous, appointed to inspect ■ ' / / A; 

frphi iiineBS ,a.„|>Qrtion,.wn.a separated and sent.put..Toiho,..hung^'at,hiE.,,^^^ 


onqnered. Four times a year (Milman, Laf. ChrisL ii. > - 




V \m It is thus practised, almsgiving is out of sympathy with 
and does without It, is uuiskle the range of its 
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CJu’i Titian precedojit How fitr kindly Homans visited the 

of tlKyir day avo do not kiiOAv, Alins and the 
were noWj it Avonld seem, ad;anuistere<l eoneuvrently ; and 
ihmy was a sysr.cm of poor relief iiulopeiideutJy* of tJiu 
■ clitiielies and tlieir alms (imless those, oi^a’anizoil, as in 
Heottids touJiS, on (he anoieiO. eoclesiastioai lifios, Yere])aid 
wliolly or in juirt to a central diacoiiato fuml). Miicii htul i 
changed, ])ut in nuich Hoiuaii thought vStill pn-vaih^il, Ou ' 
this iir>d(‘l (see Indow) the orgaiiiaition of poor relief in ' 
•die Middle Ages wa.s framed. Ou the one Land the 
olficens (.if the CliureJi (Ohaademague’s Caj/i(, ' 779 ) — liishops, 
abbots, and abbesses — were expected to give according to 
their means a definite sum for the relief of the 'lioor, or to 
' inairitain a certain number of families during the winter; 

'• ■and, on tlie other hand, the citizens of the (.•atliedral city 
its .neighbouring paiislics were to support their own 
poor. 

, Tiic eljaiige in soiiiiineufc and method could hardl}?- be more 
>treng],y luaihcd than ly a Crom])arison of ‘‘Lhc Tcachiwj'' with 
'St Ambrose's (;]bl-t)07) “Hirtios of the Ciergy'' {Da fjfiieus 
Jba* the old instinctive obedience to a command 
there is now an endea\^oiu‘ to iind a reasoned besis for charitable 
action. Raiiporism is recognizM. ‘‘IN' ever was the greed of 
beggars greater than it is now. . . . They want to empty 11 le 
"pursers of the poor, to dejaive theni of tlic means of support. Hot ; 
contont with a little, they ask for more. . . . With lies abotit their 
lives they ask for furtiier .sums ul' '.money.” A. mid:Jiod in giving 
is n(‘ees.sary. ” But in the suggestions made there i.s little cun- 
sisteiicy. Lil)era,lity is urgeil as a means of gaining the love of 
tliC people : a. now and a false issue i.s tliii.s raised. Tlie relief is 
neither to ho '" too freely given lo those who arc unsuitalde, nor 
too sparmgl}^ bestowed upon the needy.” Bverywlure them is a 
.lioetTino of the lutiaii reliected tliroiigli Cicero’s Ik the 

doctrine falst.dy stated, as thongl'i it were a mean of (piajitity, and 
" not that rightly tempered mean which i.s the lianiioiiy of opposing 


fifmsgiviiLg a.t tlK‘ church doorB. ‘‘TJic laud c.uiihl imt 
.su.|)port tin?- lazy and valiant bcp'gar.s.'’ There ivero puldJc 
works ])rovitl?d for them ; if they refused to work (sn t’bem 


t.icy -were to be drivoa a-way. iriic sick :urm:L't visit the 


ikA-.-:'k ■ 'mootb. Tim poor ai’o not to be .sent away empty. 'Jdjose rej(;cted 
K' ' hv the nijii roll are not to be loft {,o the •baiier darkm‘s«”nf an 


S ;d by the' Church are not to be left to the •"outer darkut'ss ” of an 
y'' , V - 'cailier Chnstianily, They must bo supplied if they are in want. 

\ r'A ,'A-' The methodic giver is "" hard towards none, hiiT is free towards 

all,” Conscipiently none are refused, and no account is taken of 
tlv- regciJeration tliat may spring up in a man from the effort 


iiiSiS 


toward.^ scU-help whiidi refusal may originate. Thus after all it 
.a'ppear.s that method means no more than this — to givci somotimes 
more, souuitimos less, to all needy jtoople. in the small congrega- 


capital, but 'must be .registered and scut baclv (a.u. d82) ; 
tiie. stu'cdy beggar W’a.s ccruleroned to slavery. little- - 
did alum 'e.lk‘ct. And in the Host mona-sticism seahs tu ■ 
iitive prodiLCu'd no iirumo.ss of pinpu^e .suclj a.H led to tlia 
organization of lli? (dliurcli and oi’ cJjaritalde udief under 
8t (Jregory. ■, • . ■ 

Anotiier movement o'f the Byza-utino period’ ivas' the 
establish incut of th(3 cudoAVtai (diaritj. Tlie ■ 'Je\vis.h ■ 
sy.uagogne long served as a ]dace for the rect^]d:ion of 
strangers- —n religious Pivdmbly tin* strangers 
refei’jccl to in “the TcavJdiuj'^' Averi.msu eiitertained. T'he - 
table- of tlie bishWp and a room in liis liousc served as ihe ' 
guest chamber, for Avliieli afterwards a Sf.’parate Imikliug ' 
was instituted. In tko East ike lewi.di cliaritobl«3 inn 
hrst appears, and there took ph'u.*c the earliest extensiou of • 
institiitiori.s. Ti.i0re Avas probabl}’: a dei.uau(l for a-ii elalibva- 
tioii of insiitutioiis as social changes made tlieuiselve-s -felt 
in the clmrelies. W'e haAvf) seen tl-iis in the of the 
to/ape, Bimilar changes Avoiild aifect otlior braijclics of 
charitable Avork. The hos]dtal {kotipiialmm, ,rem:)dockn}im) ^ 
is deiined as a ^Hioiise of God in which slrangei's Avho lack 
liOBi'jitality are received (Suicer : Themur,), a .h.o.ine separ- • 
ated from the church ; and rou,rid the clrareli, rroiii ‘ tli,e ' - 
lu’imitive xemclocheicfii of caidy Chri.stian times and the 
entertainment of strangers at the houses of inemhcivs nf 
the coinninuity, Avould growmip Ollier similar charities. In ' . e ' k • 

A. I). dlH iieeiLse Avas given ])y Constantine to leave property ^ ^ ^ * ! 

to the Chiu’oli. chiuvhes were thus ]daeed in the ’ . ^ v- i 

same po.sitiou.as jia-gan ttmi{..>].cs, .and th(.aigh subBtnjuexitjy., . .. ' b'b,,v-k...: j be 

Va-ientiijian (a.d. d79) withdrew the ])erjnission on account' 
of the sha-meless legacy duinting of clergy, iri timt 
jxu’iod niiieh mu.st have been done to endoAv Church and . ' 
cliaritabki institutions. In the same. ]wri(Ki grew to its 
height the ])assion for nionastieisni, 'rhis aHected the 
pn rlbli and the endowed charity alike. Under its inlliieHce 
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timuil cluirch of early Chrialianity, each member uf which, was the (leacon as an alirioiier tends to disappear, except where, 


admitted on the, conditions of s'trictest disci])lino, the common 
alms of 1:h.o faithful could hardly have done much liarm within 
' . the l}odyj; oven though outside they oroatod and ke}>t alive a h'U'de, 
-' of vagrant alms-sc-okers and pro tend ors. How in this depai'tujcJit 
■at least; the Church had become the state, and discipline and a close- 
knowledge ' of onets feliow-Ohriathins no longer safeguarded the 


b'.y'k-b’ '' alms, h'ronl Cicero is borrowtai tlie thoiigiit of "" active help,” 
i 'A. ■ which is often grander and more noble,” but the thought i.s not 


•worked out. hVuin tlm social side the problem is not iindci'slood 
.or ■even stat.od, and hence no principle of cliarUy or of cliaritablo 
administration is brcniglit to light in the investigation. Still 
' there arc rudiments uf 'the economics of L'harity in the praise of 
•; 'Joseph, who made the people hoy the corn, ibr otherwise ""they 
- Avuuid ha-vo given up cultiwiting the soil ; for he who has the use 
of what is another’s .often neglects his own.” Perhaps, as Bt 


Its in Home, there, is an elnbornte system 'of relief. .Her 
does it seem tluit deacouesses, widows, and virgins' eOUr 
liuiied to oc*cupy their ohi position a,s dmreh Avorkeus and 
aim s-reeei vers. iSkiti.u'a]ly when inarrioge vras eonskkn'ed. 
“in itself an cauI, pierha[)B to he tolerated, hut still de- 
grading to human nature/' and (a.ix 3 S 5 ) the marriage k>f 
the clergy Avas prohiijitml, men, excejjt thuso in eliarge of 


SBiiiibiiiiii 


lit Oiii. uvii, tu nt; lAMCiai-ct $, nu,ii uc- . ^ , jp'.i-,-! 

grading to human nature/’ and (a.d, 38 h) the marriage of ' ' ' '■ " pA : ! f-/ 
the clergy Avas prohilutml, men, except those in charge of , , iA i 

parishes, and Avonien AYOiihl join regular jiHUiastic bodies; ^ "A. i \ | 

clio doacoii, as almoner, would disapjiear, and the ^ J , .■ 


. .//' ' A Augustine inspired the theology of the Middle Ages, wo may say 
'f'. yv-/ that Bt Ambrose, in the mingled molives, iiidohniieness, and 
I'k Ay'A'.y khid'lines.Aof this book, stands for. the charity of the 'Middle 
, ' A' Ages, except in so far as the movement w’hich culraiiuittd in the 

; .V,. brolhcrlHjdd nf Bt, T‘V}Tnci.Q flAvaki^Tiprl- i'hi» iiWrJilkArftriCfi nf ths worhl 


A'lidwirgins would 

np a large body of men and Avoincn living segregated in/ A ^ \ 'a j'; 'J 
institutions, and forming a leisured cliias able to Buperin- ^ ] 


.V ‘ U brolluirhoijd of St Prancis awakened the intelligence 

Wli/SS;iASI,;U IwAk;' .if/: 


lilllililliilii 


i ' 1 //111 'Ooniiitautmople the pauperism seems to 

< U'/ extreme. " The corn, BUppiles of Africa Avere diA 


s diverted there 




iSt Chrysostom^B 


for those 






laritablci justiti^tious. Four kinds •pjnciiwiiy. at® njMitionwJ. ni tl^e" 
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or|'i.baiiB auil ^s'’arfk ; and (4) tliere were lioixses for infant tlie .system of institutional relief parallel to tlie uuite 
diildreii {h'e:pkotro:i^hei(x), Tims a largo mouber of eii- personal almsgiving of tim 


dowed cbiU’Ities luul grora rip. This new muvuiuent it 
is necessary to consider in eiamoxiou with the law relating 


Monasticisnij in acting on Jiien of strong characterj en- 
dowed them with a double strength of will, and to men 


to religions pinperty and bequests, in its bearing on the like Bt Gregory it seemed to give back with adininistj’ative 
rule, of the inonasteiios, and in its etl’ect on the family. j.jow'er the 'i‘elentless firmness of the Lonian. In tlie East 

,,,, , , , , it producfxl the tinlndent sohliery of tlie Chiireh, in the 

ihu HHcrral laoiierty 01 Itoiiuiii. law nonaistedotthiiigs im-Iuoi’av. 

ikvliuaUd t,() llur gods^ by the punlill' witli the aiitliority of tlm Wont its nu!>t.ioudUCb , ,intl cacJi im.swoi!-inon<ibt(..iy was a 
(4 vil aiitliority, ill tluai, tlui 'peojle, the senate, and the emperor, centre ot relief. 

Thiiiga HO eunsiaaxttd. were, inalienable. Ax>art Irom this in the Benedictine inoiiastories, on the cast side (see Smitli’s i>hy. 

empiny tlio mimieipahties as tluw grew up vverti considered QiriBlvm Anfiq.) of the quadrangle, sejiara ted from the rest of 
‘kiiuisUc persons ’ ^sIumiTnaumlithd to reemve amU arrangements) wu're tiie dormitovv’ond 

Jar a similapysitionvyere authorized eo/%w, anm kitehcji of the strkngors. A hosqrUnlarmH attended to ‘'iiicir 

the Miutuai ai( I societies ref orredlo ahove. Ch last urns associated and novices waited on them. Guests 11110 were hivmon 


in tlieso soeielies would leave iegacies to them. ThUvS (\V. M, 
Eamsay, Cities md Bishopries of BJirygia^ 1. i. 119), an inseriiH 


needs and novices waited on them. Guests who were hiymon 
miglit stay on, either taking the vow, or working in return for 
hoard aiid'loilging. Usually the almonry wa.s at the gate. (Cf. 


tion mentions a bequest (possilily by a Christian) to the council ip 4^, &c.) Also tho monasteries were cciitreH of local 

{synrdnon) of tho ijrosidouts of the dyers m ^uirple Jor a cere- forijistauco (cf. Kule ; StUunst. Cant. Arc/wp, p. xlih 

nionial, on tae condition that, it the ceruniony be neglected, the every day three of tliose who were continuously fed in 


legacy shall become the property of the guild for the care of 
nurslings ; and In tbf3 same way a betpiest is left in Eoino 
.{Oi'dlij 4:420) fur a niemorial sacrilicc, on tlie condition that, 


the riionastory were selected to share the food of the brothers. 

But wiiatcver tlie services imonasticism rendered, it cmu 


if it be, not performed, doable tho cost be. paid to tho treasury hardly be said to have furthered true charity from the social 
of the co.m - sa]jply stadon.is anjumev.). Uo unauthorized gtaiidiioint, even if we include its institutional wmrk. 
eolkoM could receive a legacy. ‘ fhe law recognized no - a 5 


eoikold could receive a legacy. “The law recognized no 
freedom of as.socia,tion.’' Kor could any private individual create 


The inovemcnt was necessarily anti-parocliial, and thus out of 


it foundaiiini with separate pro})erty of its own. Property sjuiqiathy with the charities of the parisip where personal relatioua 
could only be left to an authorized juristic person, being a with the poor at their homos count tor most. In later times, 
municipality or a collegium. But as the problem of poverty not uii frequently, property and tithe which belonged to a parish 
■was considered from a broader standpoint, tlnu’c was a desire to and supported its clmrchand juiost were diverted to a monastery ; 
deal "witli it iu a more periiianeiit manner than by the aiiiioim and the elei'gy of the cliiircli hrst becoming canomci, or bound 
eluh’o\ Tlie pucri. aUweufarli (see above) ivure considered to by rule, and tlieii assuming the collegiate or monastic character, 
bold their ]>roperty as part of the Jlsmis or property of the state, introduced the, liybiid system of parochial management by 
Pliny {Ejh vii. IS) seeking a method of cndowmeiit, transferred iiU)iia,stic bodies. How tar this was^ beneticial to the parish 
property in land to the steward of public pro])erty, and then took and the life and cliaritics of the family is very doubtful. Tlie gooil 
it back again subject toil piumanent charge for the aid of children and evil may ho weigjmd. M.ona.stici.sm working through St 
of fnHunon. By the law of Gonstantine tUid subsequent laws no Augustine helped the worhl to realize tlie mood of Jove as the real 
vSiudi devices were necessary. Widows or dcaeouesses, or virgins or eternal life. Of the natural life of tlio worhl and its responsi- 
dedicated to God, or nuns (A.n. 45.0), could leave bequests to a bilities, through wiiidi that mood would have borne its completcst 
church or inemoriulcliurcli to a priest ora monk, or fruit, it took but little hoed, except in so far as, by creating a 

to Uio pour iu any shape or form, in writing or witliout it. Later class possessed of leisure, it creatod. able schulars, lawyers, and 
(A.n. 475) donations of every kind, ‘M,o tlie person of any administrators, and disciplined the -will of strojjg men. It had 
martyr, or apo-stle, or pro])hct, or tJio holy angels,” for building no power to stay the social evils of tlie day. Unlike the friars, at 
an omtory were made valid, even if tho Imilding were promised their best the monks were a class ajiart, not a class mixod up 
only and not Ijcgun ; ami tlie, same rule ajqflied to inlirmaries witli tlie people, iao were their charities. Tho belief Ij'j jfoverty 
{^HAMco'niifi)ii}\d ptiordiouses {ptocheia) — the bishop or stewaril being as a fixed condition — irretrievable and ever to be alleviated with- 
^ .such cases. Later, again, out any I’cgard to science or observa-tion, subjected charity 

,, . (A.n.52S) coutriimlioms ofbOsolidi (sayab(mt£l9;10.s.) to aclmrch, to a perpetual .stagnation. Charity rcquiius belief in growth, 

Iiostid (roo?c‘!/cr/«4o/G5 &c., ivoreniado legal, though not registeiaal ; in tho sliariiig of life, in the utility and nobility of what is 
. vdiilo larger siinib, if rcgistcircd, vrere also legalized. 80 (a, n, done here and now for tlie hereafter of this ])rosent world. 
ro2n) property might be givmi for “ churclies, hostels, poor-houses, Aloiias ticisni had no thought of this. It was based on a belief in 
\ - infant and orphan homes, and homes for the aged, or any .such the evil of matter; and from that root could s})nng no social 

eonuuunily” {comortiim), even tliougli not registered, and such charity. Economic difficulties also fostered inomisticism. Gold 
prr>j»eriy wvw free from taxation. Tlie next year (otiO) it was was appreciated in value, and necessaries were expensivt', and the 
iuiactcd that preseri]>tioiA even for 100 years did not alienate cost of maintaining a family ivas great. It was an economy to 
, , ^ Cliurcli and yhaiitabie ]>ropcrty. Tlip hroadost interpretation was foree a son or a brother into the Church. The population was 

' allowed. If by ivill a shaiy of an estate was left “ to Christ our decroasing ; and iu spite of Church feeling Alarjoriaii (a.I>. 401) 

Lord,” the church of the, ciyy or other locality miglit receive it had to forbid women from taking the veil before forty, and tu 
as heir; “let these the law says, belong to the holy chnrcbcs, require the remarriage of widows, subject to a large forfeit of 
so that they may become the alhauuy of the poor.” It was propmdy (Hodgldn, rmci 7i«r A/?,wdcr5, ii 420). Mcmasticisin 
• sunideiit to Icaye property to the poor {Corpus Juris Civilis, was inconsistent with the social good. As to the faniily—liko 
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> botlp It Was givon to pious uso.s, and as a kind of public moral at all, could feel hardly any enthusiasm for wiidt is socially 

" ' institutioii “shan'd 1 hat corporate cajjacity which belonged to ail the very source of the health of the coiiiinunity and the wclL 

; ' . cctdetfiasiicol iinditiitioim byviitucxTa gimend rulcolGaw.” On spring of all charitable feeling. By the sacordoial- monastic 


as out of tcnich with the primal unit of i 


only %vay through which it could,. find' An . ,, '' .I • 
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founcUiig of, tlie niedkevai Clmrcli ? — for if tlie charity is 
reiiected in the social good, the results should be manifest. 
Economic and social conditions were adverse. With 
lessened trade the middle class was decaying (Dillj 
Roman Societi/ in the Last Century of the 
Mm/plre^ p. 20-1) and a selfish aristocracy rising up. Muni- 
cipal responsibility had been taxed to extinction. The 
public service ms corrupt. The rich evaded taxation, 
the poor were oppressed by it. There were laws upon 
laws, endeavours to underpin the frainew^ork of a decaying 
society. Society was bankrupt of skill — and the skill of 
a generation has a close bearing on its charitable adminis- 
tration. Wiiile hospitals increased medicine was unpro- 
gressive. There were miserable years of famine and 
pestilence, and constant wars. The care of the poorer 
classes, and ultimately of the people, was the charge of the 
Church. The Cdiurcli strengthened the feeling of kind- 
ness for those in want, widows, orphans, and the sick. It 
lessened the degradation of the ‘^actresses,” and, co-operat- 
ing with Stoic opinion, abolished the slaughter of the gladia- 
torial show’s. It created a popular ‘‘dogmatic system and 
moral discipline, wdiich paganism failed to do ; but it -was 
unable to draw a new strength out of the patriotism of tlie 
Eoman. It produced no prophet of charity, such as en- 
larged the moral imagination of the Jews. It ransomed 
slaves, as did paganism also, but it did not abolish slavery . 
Large economic causes produced one great reform. Tlie serf 
attached to the soil took the place of the slave. The 
almsgiving of the Church by degrees took the place of 
annoua and and it may have created pauperism. 

But dependence on almsgiving ivas at least an advance 
on dependence founded on a civic and hereditary right to 
relief. As the eolomts stood higher than the slave, so did 
the pauper, socially at any rate, free to support himself, 
exceed the colomis. Bad economic conditions and tradi- 
tions, and a bad system of almsgiving, might enthral him. 
But the way, at least, was open ; and thus it became 
]mssible that charity, working in alliance with good 
ecoiimnic traditions, should in the end accomplish the self- 
Bupport of society, the imlependence of the whole t^eo^de. 

..Part Y.-— Mei)Ia:yae Charity and its' Development. 

It remains to trace the history of thought and adminis- 
tration in reLition to (1) the development of charitable 
re3|>onsibiiity in the parish, and the use of tithe and 
Church property for poor relief; and (2) the revision 
of the theory of charity, with which are associated the 
names of St Augustine (35-1-430), St Benedict (480-542), 
St Bernard (1091-1153), St Francis (1182-122G), and 
St Thomas Atpumas (1225-1274). (3) There folloivs, in 

reference chiefly to England, a - sketch of the dependence 
of the poor undex' feudalism, the charities of the parish, 
the monastery, and the hospital — the mediaeval system of 
endowed charity ; the rise of guild and municipal charities ; 
the decadence at the close of the 15th century, and the 
statutory endeavours to cope with economic clidiciilties 
which, in the 16th century, led to the establishment of 
statutory .serfdom and the poor-laws. New elexnents 
aftect the problem of charity in the 17th and 18tli cen- 
turies ; but it is not too much to say that almost all these 
headings repre.sent phases of thouglit or institutions which 
in later forms are interwoven with the charitable thought 
and endeavours of the present day. 

Naturally, two methods of relief have usually been 
prominent : relief administered locally, chiefly to residents 
The parish homes, and relief adixiinistered in 

an institution. At the time of Charlemagne 
chnriiabh (742-814) the system of relief was parochial, 

^ ' consisting principally of assistance at the home. 
After that time, except probably in England, the institu- 
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tional method have predominated, and the 

monastery or hospital in one form or anoth(U' gratlualh’ 
encroached on the parish . 

JThe system of paroeliial charity was ihe miteome, ai)[)ai'ent1v. 
ot three conditions ; the position and influence of tlie bishop, the 
eleemosynary nature of the chiircli funds, and the need of soiiip 
responsible organization of relieh It resulted in what hiicrlii; 
aliiio.st be called aii ecylesiastieai poor-law. . Tlio atlairs of a ]<K;ni 
church or congregation v/ere _su[K‘riiitended by , a bishoj). To 

edigioiis 
for 
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chureli or congregation was |)aid into one fund only, of which 
the bishop hail eliarge, and tlris fund wa.s availalile primarily 
toT charitable purposes. Church property w*as tlie patrimony of 
the poor. In tiie 4th century (IV. Ooimdi of Carthage, 393) 
the naiuc.s ot the clergy w’’ere entered on a list {Tmariciilci 
as were also the names of the poor, and both received froin 
the church their daily portion (ef. Ratzinger, Geschichte der MreR 
lichen ArmenpjUge, p. 117). There were no expenses for build- 
lug. Before the reign of Constantine (306) very ihw clvur (dies were 
built (Ratziiiger, p. 120). Tims the early Churcli, as has l)een said, 
was chiefly a charitable society. By degrees the property of the 
Cliurch was very largely increased by gifts and bequests, and 
in the West before St Gregory’s time the division of it for fmir 
separate purposes— -the siijjport of the bishop, of the clergy, and 
of the poor, and foivchiirch {niildings-— still further promoted do 
centralization. Apart from any special gifts, there wa.s tlms 
created a separate fund for almsgiving, supervised by tlie bishop, 
consisting of a fourth of tlicY church property, the oblations 
(mostly Used for the, poor), and the tithe, wliich at first av as used 
for the poor solely. The cathedral city, or cimtm, became t: he 
parish of tlie mother church— the bishop’s parish; and there he 
attended to the poor personally. Aroiuid grew up iieiglibour 
parishes, of which the bishop had the supervision, and Avhicii 
were at first, or in some .measure., supported from Ins funds, hut 
evhich acquired by degrees titlie and property of their own. 
These parislics were endowod by Cdiarleiiiagiieb "The pricvsts were 
required to relieve the poor; and their ‘‘nianses” w'ere, as the 
•word shows, lialting-places where they had to provide food ami 
lodging loi- strangers, Tlie method was iuikus-J .eJaboratiAl an^ 
became, like tlie Jew'isji, that contradiction in terius— a eoinpiihory 
system of charitable relief. The payment of tiilie was enforced 
by Oluirlernagne, and it became a legal due (Comic. I’rancroit, 
704; Arelat. 791). On tlte oilier hand, on Hk^ cathedral city 
{cicilas) and iho neigid^ouring ])riests {eicuiu ^^I'^'sbjitcri) 
jdaoed tlie obligation of rtdieving their own po(.r, so tliat tliey 
should not stray into otlier cities (II. Guine. Tours, 507). At 
the same time tw’o other conditions w'ere enforced. Each person 
iumtsqvApque fulclium nostrorwui ov omncB c/re.f) was to keep hh 
own family, i.e., all dependent on him— -all, that is, upon ].d» 
frei^liold estate {allodhun] ; and all beggars were to bo sot to ivork. 
NTo one was to jiresume to give tlieiu rolkd* (Clmrlem, Cup'iL w 
10). Thus we find here the germ of a poorda-w syslern. As hi 
the times of the anmna ^civica^ slavery, kudalisiri, or statutory 
serfdom, tlie burthen of the maintenance of the poor fell onlv in 
part on charity. Only those- who could not ho. maintaineu as 
members of some “ family ” were properly entitled lu rtdief— and 
in tliese circumstances the oflieially recognized clients of ilie 
Church consisted of the gradually decreasing nitinher of free poor 
and those vcho w'cre tenaius of Church lands. 

Since S17 there lias been no universally himliiig dodbioii of tlie 
Church respecting the care of the poor (Ratzinger, p. 230), So long 
ago did laicization commence in charity^ In the wars and (con- 
fusion of the 9tli and 10th ceuturios the poorer freemen lapsed 
still further into slavery, or bccaine. coloui or bemd servants ; and 
later they passed under the feudal rule. Thus the Chundf s duty 
to relieve them became tlio masters’ obligation to inainiain thenn 
Simultaneously the activity of the clergy, regular and secular 
alike, dwindled. They were exhorted to increase! their alms. The 
revmuie.s and property" of *Hhe poor” were largely turned to priv- 
ate or partly ecclesiastical purposes, or seciilarizc^d. Legacies went 
wdiolly to the clergy, but only the tithe of the prodnec of iheir own ■ 
hinds was used for relief ; luid of the general tithe, only a third or 
fourtli part was so applied. Eventually to a largo extent, but 
elsewhere than in England (Ratzingcr, pp. 240, 269) the tithe itself 
was appropriated by nobles or even by the monasteries ; and thus 
during and after the 10th contury a new .organization of charity 
was created on non -parochial methods of relief. Alms, with 
]irayer and fasting, hhd always been connoefed ivith penance. 
But the character of tlio penitential system had altered. By the 
7th century private penance had superseded tlie ]»ublic and con- 
gregational pemiueo of the earlier Church (Dkt, Ohristuin Jn- 
tiqwHics^ art. renitenee). To the penaltior of exclusion froni the 
sacraments or from the services of the Church or from its com- 
munion was coupled, wdth other pen i ten tiai discipline, an elaborate 
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pr'iiitential syateiB, in wliicli about tlio 7tli century tbe rcdtniip- 
tiun of sin \yy tlie '‘■‘ Sficrifice ” of property, paym ents of raonoy lines, 
.&c., YVfis introcluced. (Cf. for instance Cone, Elberti ;— Labbeiis, 
L i)i)9 (Y.D. 305), with Cone. Bergliamstedense, Wilkins, Cone. p. 
00 (.4.0. 696b and the Penitentiai (p. 115) and Canons (a.d. 960), 
266.) Tiio same sin eoinmitted by an orerseer {pra^ositus^ 
was compensated by a tine of 100 ay)^ 6A‘; in the case of 
a Ity a fine of 50. So amongst the ways of peniteneo were 

entered in the aboYe-inentioiied Canons, to erect a cliiircli, and if 
nieans al]f)wed, add to it land . . . to repair tlie public roads 


to dh’-iribute/' to lielp poor widows, orjihans, and straiigcr.s, re- 
c.— a com bination of “good deed.s ” wliich 


<!(»,('*! 11 .shires, fast, & 

•siiggesl.s a line of tbouglit such as ultimately found expres.sion in 
tlictlelinition of c]iaritu‘.y in the Cliarities Act of Queen Elimbcth. 
The confessor, too, was “ spiritualis nieclicus,” and rnueh that from 
the point of vii'w of counsel would now be the work of charity 
would ill his hands be dealt ’witli in that capacity. For lesser 
sln.s (cf. YBede (673 -Too), Horn. quoted by Ratzinger) the 
penalty was prayer, fisting, and alnns ; for the greater sins-— 
murder, adultery’ and idolatry-^ — to giro up all. Tims while halt- 
converted barliarians Alloy have been kept in moral subjection by 
inateriai penances, the Church was ciirujlicd by tbeir gifts ; and 
these tended to support the monastic and iiiaUtiitional methods 
wliicJi were in favour, ainl to wiiicdi, on the revival cf religious 
eanie.stnoss in the 11th century, the world looked fur the reform 
of social life. 


To understand iiieditBval charity it i>s necessary to return 
to St x\ugiistine. According to hhn, the motive of man 
Medisvai iogitnnate effort to assert himself in life 

r&visimi of was love OX (Icsire {amor or cujyldo). “All 
ihattemy impulses V7nre only evolntions of this typical 
oic!mnt}\ characteristic*’ (Huriinek, llistorp of dJogma 
{ trails,), V. iii.) ; and this uus so alike in tlie spiritual and 
the son,suou.s life. Happiness thus depended on de.siro ; 
a.nd, dixsire in turn depended on the regulation of the will ; 
lout the wdli was regulated only by grace. God was the 
.ipirlt'aaU& avJmttmU'a ; and freedom W'as ilie id(mtLty of 


tim will with, tlie oinui potent unchanging nailing This 



highest ]k‘ing was ^Giuliiiess w^«>rk!ng on tlie will in the 
form of oinnijioterit love.’’ Tins iove was grace — “grace 
im].farting itself in love.” Love (carifas — charity) is 
ideutilied with justice ; and tlie Aviil, tlic goodwill, is love. 
Tiie iiieutity of the will witli the will of Clod w\a.s attained 
by com muni on with Him. The after-life consummated by 
sight this commiiiiioig which was here reached only by 
faitln 8nch a method of thought ivas entirely intro- 
spective, and it turned the ixiiiid “ wholly to lioiic, 
asctdicisvn, and the eoritemplation of Gutl in tvorshi]).” 
“ Where Bt Augustine indulges in the exposition of 
practical [)icTy he has no theory at ail of Christ’s tvoric.” 
To charity on that side he added nothing. In the lltli, 
century there was a revival of picdiy, which liad amongst 
its objects the restoration of disc.ip]iue in the monasteries 
a-ml a. inomrstic training for the secular clergy. To this 
Augustinian thought led tlie way, “Christianity was 
■ asi^eticism and the city of God” (Harnack: vi. 6). A new 
religions feeling took po-Nsession of tlie general mind, a 
regaiki and {idoration of the actual, tlie lii.storic Christ. 
Of this St Bernard was the expositor. “Beside the sacra- 
mental Christ the image of the liistorlcal took its place,— 

, majesty in humility, innoeeuce in penal suffering, life in 
deiitli.’’ The spiritual and the sensuons wei'c iiilemiingled. 

; .Jdogumtic forumlaB fell into the background. The picture 
•y -.of the historic Christ led to the realization of the Christ 

Thusy St: Bemard: 

.-'/.'Cluisfc became the “sinless man, a.ppro%wd by sufrerim^, 

' and poverty represented the conditions under 

,■ ' linnet be spirituaL and theroffire .shlf-imTimo/l /“wllPnl ,-iis 


as 


, , iipd thetofore sell-imposed (“ wilful, 


Poverty was not a social state, but oa spuritual ; and con- 
sequently the poor generally were not the 2)m(per€s Christi 
but those who, like the monks, liad taken vows of poatuH'! 
From these premisses followed later the doctrine Unit odps 
to the Church were not gifts to the poor, as once they had 
been, but to the religious bodies. The Church xvas not tlio 
Church of the poor, but of the poor in spirit. But the 
iininediate effect was the belief for a time, apparently almost 
universal, that the salvation of society would come from 
the monastic orders. By their aid, backed by the general 
opinion, the secular clergy were brought baci to celibacy 
and the monasteries newiy disciplined. But charity could 
not thus regain its touch of life and be a means of "raisin 
the standard of social dut}^ 

Hext, one amongst many stirred by a kindred inspira- 
tion, Bt Francis turned back to actual life and gave a new 
reality to religious idealism. For him the poor were once 
again t\\id pauper Chrisii. To folloxv Christ was to ado]d 
the life of “evangelical poverty,” and this “was to Jive 
among tlie poor the life of a poor man. The follower was 
to work with his hands (as the poor edergy of the early 
Church had done and the clergy of the early English 
Church were exhorted to do) ; he was to receive no 
money ; ho was to earn the actual necessaries of life, though 
A\hat he could not earn he iniglit beg. To a.s]v for this 
was a right, so long as he was bringing a better life int:» 
the world. A.11 in excess of this he gave to the poor. 
Ho would possess no i>i‘operty, buildings, or endowmeids, 
nor was his mxler to do so. The fulne.ss of Ids life wits 
in tlie co.in}ffeto realization of it now, without tiio cares of 
luoperty and 'witliout any fear of the fiiiiire. Having a 
definite aim and mis.sion, he was ready to aeccqit the want 
that miglit come him, and his life was a discipline 

to enable him to suffer it if it came. To him humility 
was the soul maidng itself lit to love ; and povert}' was 
Lumility ex[)iinded from a mood to a life, a life not guai'ded 
by seclusiorg^but G^eiit among.st those wlio were aetnally 
poor. Tlie objc‘cf”of'1'ifc was to con.^olc tlie jtooi’ — 
out.side all monasteries and i. stitutions— the jioor as they 
lived and worked. Tlie }n'aetically a lay 

movement, and its force Cimsi,^£, pdn its sinrplicitv and 


directness. Book learning was c Jtjiaraged : life was lo be 
the teacher. The lirotliers the. 


became (observant and 
]>ractical, and aftenvards indeetl iearned, and their learning 
Iiad tlie same cliaractcri.stics. ^ Their p>ower lay in their 
practical sagacity, in their G;eatment of life, outside tlte 
cloister and the iirst hand. They knew the 

jieople bceaiiso they settled amongst them, living just as 
they did. This xvas tlioir method of charit}x 

The inspiration that drew Bt Francis to this metliod was 
the contemplation of the iife of Christ. But it was more 
than tliis. The Christ wa,s to him, as to Bt Bernard, an 
ideal, whose nature piassed into that of tlie coiiteiiipkting 
and adoring beholder, vso that, as he said, “having lost 
its individuality, of itself the cAeatiire could no longer act,” 
He had no impulse but the Christ impulse. He was 
clianged. His identity was merged in that of Christ. 
And ^vith this came the conception of a gracious and iinely 
ordered cliaritjq moving like the natural w^orld in a con- 
stant harmonious development toxvards a deffiiite end. The 
mysticism wns intense, but it was piractieal because it was 
intense. In that lay the strength of the movement of the 
true Franciscans, and in those orders that, xvlietljer called 
heretical or not, followed them — Lollards and others. 
Religion thus became a personal and original possession. 
It became indHddual. It w-as inspired by a social en- 
deavour, and for the world at large it made of charity i\ 
new thing. 

Bt ^Thomas Aquinas took up St Bernard’s position. Re- 
nimciation of property, voluntary poverty, was in Ms view 
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also a necessary means of reacMng tlie perfect life; and 
tlio feeling that was akin to this renuncdation and prompted 
it was cliarit}^ “ All perfection of the Christian life was 
to be attained according to charity,” and charity united 
as to God. 

In the sj/’stmii elaborated by St Tliomas Aquinas two lines of 
tliou^'difc are wrought into a kind of harmony. The one stands 
for Aristotle and nature, the other for Christian tradition and 
thuoiugy. We have thus a duidicate tlieory of thought ajid 
ae(ion"*i]irougiiout botli rational ^ and theologic Yirtii(3s, aiic! 
a duplhaite beatitude or state of liappiness correspondent to 
eaeh. On the one hand it is argued that the good act is an act 
which, in relation to its object^ wholly serves its purpose ; and 
thus tlie uneasure of goodness (Priraa Pectmdce Summe Theolog. 
Q. xviii. 2) is the proportion between action and elfect. On the 
other hand, tlie act has to satisfy the twofold law, liuniaii reason 
and oteniai reason. From the point of view of the former the 
cardinal factor is desire, which, made proportionate to an end, is 
love {amr ) ; and, setddng the good of others, it loses its quality 
of conciquBcence and becomes friendly love {amor amiciiim). But 
this rational love (anior) and charity {caritaQ), tlie theologic 
virtue, nsay meet. All virtue or goodness is a degree of love 
(a/aor), if by virtue we mean the cardinal virtues and refor to tlie 
ruio of reason only. But there are also theologic virtues, which 
are on one side ‘‘essential," on the other side participative. As 
wood ignited participates in the natural fire, so does tlie indi- 
vidual "in these virtues (IL II. Ixii, 1). Charity is a kind of 
friendship towards Grod. It is received per mjmionem spiriPus 
sanctif and is tlie chief and root of the theologic Airtues of faitli 
and hope, and on it the rational virtues depend. They are not 
degrees of oliarity as they are of {amior) love, but charity gives 
purpose, 01 ‘der, and quality to tliom all. In this sense tlie word 
is applied to the rational virtuta — as, for instance, benelicence. 
The counterpart of charity in social liie is pity {niiserkordia)^ the 
compass ion that moves xis to supply anotlier’s want {swniitm 
Tcligionis GhHst‘ktn(jc in tmsericordia c,onsisf/it quantum ad exirndom 
Qpmd). . It is, however, an emotion, not a virtue,, and must be 
regulated like any other emotion (. . . passio est et ruyu virtus. Hie 
mdeynPraoliis jmtest esse seeimdu/u rettionem regnlatus^ IL xxx. 
o). Tims we pass to alms, which are tlie instrument of pity — an 
act of cliarity done through the intervention of pity. Tiio act is 
not done in order to purchase spiritual good by a corporal means, 
■blit to merit a spiritual good, {pee egfedum camitaUs) throngli 
being in a state of cliarit}^ ; and iroin that point of view its cliect 
is tested by the recipient being moved to pivqy for hia bcneractor. 
The claim of others on. our beneficence is relative, according, to 
consanguinity and other bonds (II. It. xxxL 3), subject to tlie 
condition that the common g;ood of many is a holier obligation 
i^Mvlnim) tha,ii that of one. Obedience and obligation to parents 
may be crossed by other obligations, as, for mstanco, duty to the 
Oluircli. To give alms is a'eominaiwl. Alms sliould consist of 
the .superlluous—that is, of ail that the individual possesstis after 
he has reserved what is necessary. What is necessary the donor 
should iix in due relation to the claims of Ms family and diqiend- 
ants, his position in life {dignitas)^ Bi\& the sustenance of bis body. 
On the other iumd, his gift should meet tlie actual necessities of 
the recipient and no more. More, than this will lead to excess 
on the recipient’s part {ut indc hmiirieiw') or to want of spirit 
and apatliy {ut aliis fennssio et 

must bo made for diiierent requireinents in diilerent conditions of 
life. It “Were better to distribute alms to many persons tlian to 
give more than is necessary to one. In individual cases tliero 
3.'emams the foirther question of correction — tlie removing of some 
evil or sin from another ; and this, too, is an act of charity. 

It will bo seen that though S.t Thonias bases his afgument on a 
duplicate theory of thought, action, and happiness, part natural, 
part tlicoioglo, and states fully the conditions of good action, he 
docs not bring, the two into unison. Logically the argnment 
sliould^ follow that alms that fail in social benefit (produce 
TCuvismneni ct refngeriumy for instance) fall also in spiritual 
.good, for the two cannot be inconsistent. But in regard to the 
former ho does not press the importance of purpose-, and, in spite 
of hi.s Aristotle, lie misses the point on which Aristotle, as a close 
observer of social conditions, insists, that gifts without purpose 
and reciprocity foster the dependence they are designed to meet. 
The proverb of the ‘‘ pierced cask " is as applicable to ecclesiastical 
ns to political almsgiving, as has often been proved by the event. 
The distribution of all ‘‘ snpm'fiuous " income in the form of alms 
would have tlio eiieot of a huge endowment, and would stereotype 
“the poor" as a permanent and unprogressivc class. The pro* 
posal suggests that St Thomas contemplated the adoption of a 
. method of relief which -would bo like a voluntary poor-law ; and 
'it is noteworthy that his phrase ‘Miecessary relief" forms the 
deilning word.s of the Elizabethan poor-law, wdale ho also lays 
':Btress on the importance of ^‘correction," which, on the decline 


and disappearance of the penitential systcini, assiuned at tbu 
i\e,ioriiiatioii a prominent position in admin istratioii in relation 
not only to “sin," but also to offonce.s against society, Biich as 
idleness, &c. 

On this foundation -^vas built up a ckssification of acts 
of cliarity, which St Thomas quotes—the seven s}iiritual 
acts {iwmile^ dace, solare, 'rendtte^ Jer^ ora), eouBae], 

sustain, teach, console, save, pardon, pray ; and the seven 
corporal (prestio^ poto^ eibo^ tepo^ colligo^ ■eoudo}^ I 

clothe, I give, drink to, I feed, I free from prison, I Bhelter, T 
assist in sickness, I bury (IL II. >o:xii. 2). The.se in siibse-- 
q iient thouglit becanie "good works,” and availed for the 
after-life, biringing with them ddinite ];>ooiiS, Thus c].rarity 
was linked to the system of indulgences. The bias of tin) 
act of charity is made to favour the actor. Primarily the 
benefit reverts to him. He liecomes conscious of an ulti- 
mate reward accriiiiig to himself. The simplicity of 
the deed, the spontaneity from whicli, as in a well-practised 
art, its fre.sliiiess springs and its good effects result, is 
falsi, fled at the outset. The thought that should be wliolly 
concerned in the fulfilment of a definite purpose is diverted 
from it. Tlie deed itself, apart from the outcome of 
the deed, is highly considered. An extreme indiieemeiit is 
placed on giving, counselling, and the like, but none on the 
personal or social utility of the gift or coiinse]. ATt tlm. 
value of these lies in their end. Ho policy or seierice of 
, cliarity can grow out of vSuch a system. It can jmviuce 
: innmnerabie isolated acts, which may or may not be 
beiieiieent, but it cannot enkindle the ‘‘ordered cliari t.y.” 
This cli.ari.ty is, strictly speaking, by its very nanirc 
alike intelleetiial: and emotionaL Otherwise it would 
■ inevitably fail of its purpose, for though emotion might 
stimulate it, iiitelligence rvoiild not guide it. 

T.heiVYa;.re, t].ien, these three lines of tliouglit. Tlmt 
of St Bernard, who invigorated the mcn.iastic moTement, 
and helped to make the iiiona.ste]y or hos|rila] the 
centre of ehai’i table relief. That of 8t ifraneis, vrLo, 
passing by regular and secular clergy alilm, revived and 
reinvigorated the conception of cliaiity and ga,ve it once 
more the reality of a social force, knowing tliat it -would 
iind a freer scope aiid larger usefulness in the life of the 
qiooplc tlsan in the religious aristocauey of monasteries. 
And that of St Thomas Aquinas, who, analysing the prob- 
Jem of charity and almsgiving, and associating it 
definite, groups of works,. led to its taking, in the CMumioii 
thought, certain stereotyped forius, so that its social aim 
and purpose W’ere ignored and its power for good -was 
iicutralised. 

We have now to turn to the conditions of social life in 
which these ’tlioughts fermented and toolc practical shape. 
The population of .England from the CoiKpiest ■ 

to the 1 4 til centiuy is estimated at between If smd sodM- 
and 24 rniliio.as, London, it is believed, had a- 
population of about 40,000. Other towns were 
small. ITvo or three of the ’ larger had 4000 or 
5000 inhabitants, The only substantial building m a 
village, aj.iart perhaps from the manor-house, was the 
church, used for many secular as well as I'eligious purposes. 
In the towms the mud or wood-paved huts shel'lerctl a 
people who, accepting a comiuon poverty, traded ii.i little 
more than the necessaries of life (Gj’'een, Tomi Life i'n the 
.15th Century^ i, 13). The population was stationary* 
Famine and pestilence were of frequent occurrence 
(Creighton, Epidemics m p. ID), and for the 

careless there was waste at harvest time and 'want in 
winter. Hunger was the drill-sergea-nt of society. Owing 
to the hardship and penury of life infant mortality was 
probably very great. The 15th century was, huweycr, 
“the golden age of the laboiirerri' Onr problem is to. 
ascertain 'wliat was the service of , charity to this I’leoplo ■ 
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till tii0 end of tliat coiitiuy. In order to estimate this 
we hiu'e to apply tests similar to those we ai)plied before 
to G reece and Rome and the pre-inediteval Church. 

T/te Ffimib/,-~Laj'gQ\y Gcrnianie in its origin, ^ve inay perliaps 
tjr'tdown as elemental in the English race what lam t us said ot 
the Gt-rmans. Thev'" Inid the home virtues, ihoy had a iiign 
re^'ard for chastity; and res|>eeted and enforced tiie taiinly tie. 
The wife was Iiotioiired. The men were poor, but when tiie 
.‘ictual i.ressure of tlieir work-’-fighting—was removed, idle, lliey 
were l)orii gam:]}ler.s. Much toil fell upon the wife : but slavery 
was ratlier'a form of tenure than a Ifoinaii bondage. As else- 
wlierc, there was in Euglatid “ the joint larnily or household^ 
(Pollock and Maitland, EniiUsh law before Edward I. i. 31), 
kacli laember of the coniiniinity was, or should be, inuhn’ soine 
lard ; for the lordioss man wuC, like tlie wanderer in Homer, | 
who Ixdonged to no phratry, sus}}ected and dangerous, and his | 
kinsfolk might be re(piircd to lind a lord for him. There was 
personal servitude, but it was not of one cornplexion ; there were 
grades amongst the linfree, and the general advance to Ireedom 
\va.s coutiiuious. l^^y the 9tli century the larger ainount of the 
slavery v/as bondage by termre. In the reign of Edward L, 
though ■'Hhe larger half of the rural population was uiifree,” yet 
tlie serfs notwithstanding the fact that he was his lord’s chattel, 
was free against all save his lord, A century later (13S1) 
villariage— that is payment for tenancy by service, instead of by 
quit-reut—was practically extinguished. So steady was tlio pro- 
gi’CHs towards the freedom and self-maintenance of the individual 
and his family. 

The Maihor . — In .social importance, next to the family, conies 
the manor, the orgaiiizatiou of which affected charity greatly on 
one side. It wa 3 '‘Gin eeoiioniic unit,” the estate of a lord, on 
which tliere wore associated the lord with his demesne, tenants 
fi'ce of service, and villans and others, tenants by service?. All 
had tiie use of laud, even the serf. The estate was regulated b}^ 
a manor court, consisting of the lord of the manor or his 
ni]>roseii[ative, and the free tenants, and entrusted witli wide 
qnasi-doiiiestic jiviisdictioii. The value of the estate depended 
un the labour available for its cultivation, and the cultivators 
were the unfi‘ee tenants. Hence the lord, through the manoiy 
nourt, required an indemnity or line if a child, for instance, left 
the 'manor ; and siniihirly, if a vilian died, Ids widow inight have 
I'd remarry or ]<ay a fine. Thus the lord reacquired a servant arid 
thcividowurnd h,dr family were maintained. The court.s, too, fixed 
]»rices, and thus in local and limited conditions of supply and 
denirind were a,!)le to equali>;e them in a nieasiire and neutralize 
some of tlio effects of scarcity. In tliirr way, till the reign of 
Edward L, and, where the manor courts remained active, till 
niiusli later, a self-supporting social organization made any 
sy.^tematic public oiufharitablcj relief unnecessary. 

The Parish and the Tiie conversion of England in the 

7th century was effected by bishops, accompanied by itinerant 
juiests, who made use of conventuai houses as the centres of 
tlj ear work. The parochial system qvas not firmly established till, 
the. 10th century (970). Then, by a law of Edgar, a man wdio 
had a cdnirch on his own land was allowed to pay a third of hia 
tithe to his own church, instead of giving the whole of it to the 
.riiiii.ster or conventual church. Theodore, archbishop of Canter- 
bury (60f), had iiitrodiicod the Garloviiigian STvStern into England ; 
and, accordingly, the parish priest was required to provide for 
strangers and to keep a room in liis house for them. Of the tithe, 
a third and not a fourth icas to go to the poor wdth any surplus ; 
and in order to have larger means of helping them, the priests 
were urged to work themselves, according to the ancient canons 
of the Church (cf, Labbeus, lY. Cone. Carthag. a.d. 398). The 
importance of the tithe to the ]>oor is .shown by Acts of Richard 
IL and Henry IV., by wdiich it w’as enactwl that, if parochial 
. tithes were appropriated to a nionastcry, a portion of tliem should 
he assigned to the poor of the parish. At a very early date 
(1287) the parish became tiie area for a qiiasi-compiilsot’y rate 
(rollook and Maitland, p. 614), though in the 14th and 15th 
. centuries a ehiircdi rate was seldom'’ made. Collections were 
t; made by paid collectorsp especially for Hrdce money — money 
gathered for church purposes (Brand's Antiquities^ 1 >. 112). There 
; .were also from endowments parish doles, vf3ry many of wdiich 
. have disappeared in the break-up of the 16th century. 

All the greater festivals were clays of feasting and the dis- 
... trihntion of food ; at funerals also there wej-e often large dis- 
^ Hilmtiuns, and also at marriages. The faithful generally, subject 
In penance, were reemired to relieve the poor and the stranger. 
In the larger part of England the parish amd the vill were usually 
^ eoteminou.s. In ^ the north a pariBh contained several rills. 

■■ Thore were thus side by side the charitable relief sy.steni of the 
imrisli, which at an early date hecaine a rating area, and the 

The - Ohristiauity spread monasteries spread, 


and each monastery was a centre of relief. Sometimes they were 
established, like St Albans (796), for a hundred Benedictine 
monks and for the entertainment of strangers; or sometimes 
without any such special purpose, like the abbey of Croy land (re- 
organized 946), which, becoming exceeding ricli from its diversorum 
jiaiqm'im, or almonry, “relieved the whole country round 



supposed. Often they disriibuted relief at the homes of the |H-ior, 
provided aecommodation for the .sick, and establi.sbed ho.s|:iitals, 
whicli .served also as school.s lor the gentry and for the poor ; and 
they were pioneers of agriculture, in the 12th century, in whicli 
many monastic orders were constituted, there were many lavisli en- 
dowments. In tlio Mth century their usefulness had begun to wane. 

At tlie end of that century the larger estates were geiierany held in 
entail, witl'i the result that younger sons were put into religions 
houses. This worldiiness had its natural coiisequence.s. In the. 
15tli century, owing to iiiisinaiiagement, waste, and subsequently 
to the deelane of rural prosperity, their resources were greatly 
crippled. In their relation to charity one or two points may be 
noted : (1) Of the small population of England the professed 
monks and nuns with the parish priests (Rogers, Hist. Agrk. 
and FrkeSy i. 58) numbered at least 30,000 or 40,000. This 
number of celibates was a standing protest against the moral 
suiiiciency of the. family life. On the other hand, amongst tljem 
were the" brothers and sisters who visited the poor and nursed 
the sick in hospitals ; and many who now siiceumb physically or 
mentally to the pressure of life, and are cared for in iimtitutions, 
may then have found maintenance and a retreat in the mon- 
asteries. (2) Bound together by no common controlling organ): a,- 
tion, the monasteries were but so many mi.scellaneous centre!-, 
of relief, chiefly casual relief. They were mostly “ magnifieejit 
liostolries.” (3) They stood outside the parish, and they v/eakem d 
its organization and hampered its development. 

The Hosjpitals . — TTie revival of piety in the 1 1th century led to 
a large increase in the number of hospitals and hospital orders. 

To show liow far they covered the field in England two instances 
may be quoted. At Canterbury (Greigliton, j). 87) tliere were four 
for diilerent puiqioso.s, two endowed by Lanfranc (1084), one for 
jioor, iiiiirm, lame, and blind men and women, and one oiitsi'.le 
the town for lepers. These hospitals were put under the eliarge 
of a jiriory, and endowed out of tithes pay altle to the secular clergy. 
Later (Henry IL) a hospital for leprous sisters was estabrushed, 
and afterwards o, hospital for le'ju’ous monks and poor relations of 
the monks of St Augustine’s. In a less populous parish, Luton 
(Cobbe, XuA'o?- Okurch), there were a hospital for the poor, an 
almshouse, and two hospitals, one for the sick arid one for the 
leju’ous. The word “ leper,’’ 1^ evident, was used very loosely, 
and was applied to many diseases other than leprosy. There 
were hospitals for the infirm and tiie leprous ; the disease was not 
considered contagious. Tlio hospital in its inodern sense was hut 
slow!}' created. Thus St Bartln:>]oniew'\s in London was fonndetl 
(1123) for a master, brethren, and sisters, and for the entertainment 
of poor diseased persons till they got well ; of distressed women big 
with child till they were able to go abroad ; and for the mainten- 
ance, until the age of seven, of all such children whose mothers 
died in the house. St Thomass (rebuilt 1228) had a master and 
brethren, and three lay sisters, and 40 beds for poor, in'fii'm, and 
impotent people, who had also xdctual and firing. There were 
hicspitals for many .special purpo.ses — as for the blind, for instance. 
There were also many hospital orders in England and on the 
Continent. They sprang up beside the monas-tic orders, and ibr 
a time were very popular ; brothers and sisters of the Holy Ghoat 
(1198), sisters of Bt Elizabeth (1207-12rSl), Begnins and Beghards 
(about 1175), knights of St John, and others. 

The Ifoidimnt Orders , — The Franciscans tended the sick and 
poor in tlie slums of the towns witli great devotion — indeed, the 
whole movement tells of a splendid self-abandonment and an 
intensity of effort in tlie early spring of its enthusiasm — and with 
the aid of reform councils and reformations it lengthened out its 
usefulness for two centuries. : 

As ill the pre-mediseval Chiircli, the system of relief is 
that of charitable endowments — a marked con- 
trast to the modern method of voluntary associa- endowed 
tions or rate-supported institutions. cimriHes- 

(1) The Church as Legatee . — The cluirch building among the 
Teutonic races w’as not held by the bishop as part of what was 
originally the charitable property of the Church. It was assigned 
to the ]>atron saint of the church by the donor, who retained the 
ri^ht of administration, of which his own patronage or right 
of ‘presentation is a, relic. Subsequently, with the study of' 
Eoman law, the conception of the Ofiurch as a persoym ficia pro- - 
vahed j and till the larger gro\Ytli of the guilds and corporations. 
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it was the only general legatee for eliaritable gifts. As these arise 


a lai'f^e iminher of charitable trusts are created and held by lay 
corporations ; and *'^ahris” include gifts for social as well as 
rcli'nons or eleeniosyiiary pur]X)ses. [2) Frecdora from, Taxation, 
and Service . — Gifts to the Church for charitable or other purposes 
were made in free, pure, and perpetual alms (“ ad tenenduni in 
ijiiriirii et perpetuain eleeinosyiuim sine omiii temporali servicio et 
ooiisuetiidiiie Laud held under Wis fmnhalmoigne was given 
“ in perpetual alms/’ therefore the donor could not retract it; 
in free alms, therefore lie could exact no services in regard 
to it ; and in pure alms as being free from secular jurisdiction 
,;of. Tolloek and Maitland). (S) AXiemition and Mortmain.--- 
To ]>revent alienation of pro].)erty to religious houses, witli tlie 
consei-nient loss of service to the superior or chief lords, a license 
from the chief lord was rerpiired to legalize the alienation (Mugna 
Carta, and Edw. L, Ih viris reUgiosis). Other statutes (Edw. I, 
and Rich. 11.) enacted that this license should be issued out of 
Chancery after iiiTestigation ; and the m'incixde was ap]died to 
civil corporations. The necessity of this license w’as one lay check 
on injurious alienation. (4) //o’csj7o?isi7;^i5 — Until 

after the 13th century, when the lay courts had asserted their 
right to .settle disputes as to lands held in alms, the adminis- 
tration of charity w'as from the lay point of vie^Y entirely irre- 
sponsible. It wars outside the secular jurisdiction ; and civilly 
the professed clergy, who were the administrators, were '‘dead.’’ 
They could not sue" or be sued except tlirough tlieir sovereign — 
their chief, the abbot. They formed a large body of non-ei vie 
inhabitants free from the pressure and tlie responsibilities of 
civil life, (o) Oonirol . — Apiart from the control of the abbot, 
friaiv master, or other head, the bishop was visitor, or, as ww 
should say, inspector ; and abuses might be remedied by the visit 
of tlie bishop or his ordinary. The bisliop’s ordinary (2 "Henry Y. 
i. 1) wxis the recognized visitor of all hospitals apart from tlie 
founder. The founder and his family retained a right of inter- 
vention. Sometimes thus an institution was reorgaiiize<l, or even 
dissolved, the property reverting to the founder (Dugdale, 
MuiiasUcoii AngUcaniiyrii, vi. 2. 715), (6) Cy-pres. — ^Charities 

were, especially after Henry Y.’s reign, appropriated to other 
uses/ either because their original purpose failed or because some 
new object had become important. Thus, for instance, a college 
or hospital for lepers (1363) is re-established by the founder’s 
family w’itli a master and priest, qaod nulM leprosi reperU- 
latitnr ; ami a similar hospital founded in Henry L’s time near 
Oxford has decayed, and is given by Edward III. to Oriel 
College, Oxford, to maintain a cha]dain and poor brethren. Thus, 
apart from alienation pure ami simple, tlie principle of adaptation 
to new uses was ]Uit in force at an early date, and supplied 
many precedents to Wolsey, Edward VL, and the post-Reformation 
bishops. The system of endowments was indeed far more adapt- 
able than it w’ould at first sight seem to ln‘,uT. been. (7) The Sources 
of Income . — The hospitals were chielly supported b)^ rents or the/ 
produce of land ; or, if attached to monasteries, out of the tithe of 
their monastic lands or otlier sources of revenue, or out of the 
appropriated tithes of the secular clergy ; or they might be in part 
maintained by collections made, for instance, by a commissioner 
duly authorized by a formal attested document, in wliich were 
recounted the indulgences by popes, archbishops, and bishops to 
those wdio become its bene file tors (Cobbe, p. 75) ; or, in the case of 
leper hospitals, by a leper with a ^‘clapdish,” who begged in the 
markets ; or by a jiroctor, in tbo case of more important institu- 
tions ill towuis, who ‘'•came with his box one day in every month 
to the churches and other redigious houses, at times of service, and 
there received the voluntary gifts of the congregation”; 0'^’ tliey 
inight receiv^e inmates on i>aymciit, and thus apparently a 
frequent abuse, decayed servants of the court and others, were 
^‘farmed out.” (8) 3Iode of yidmissiou,— The admission was 
usually, no doubt, regulated by the prior or master. At York, 
at the jmspital of St Hichoias for tlie leprous, the conditions of 
admission were: promise or vow of continence, participation in 
prayer, the abandonment of all business, the inmate’s property 
at death to go to the house. This may serve as an example. 
Tile master w^as usually one of the regular clergy, (9) DecHne 
of ihe llvspitals . — It is said that, in addition to 645 monasteries 
.‘ind 90 “colleges ” and many cliantries, Henry VIII. suppressed 11 0 
hospitals (Speed’s Chronicle, p. 778). The numbers seem pnall.^ 
In the economic decline at the end of the 15th and beginning of 
the 16th centuries many hospitals may have lapsed. 

In the 15th century the towns grew in importance. Eirst the 
wool trade and then the cloth trade Nourished, and the English 
7he mild ^ shipping trade. The towns gre^y uji 

e!b^rlths. “little principalities ” ; and for the advancement 

*• of trade, guilds, consisting alike of masters and work- 
men, were formed, which endeavoured to regulate and then to 
monopolize the market. By degrees the corporations of tlie towns 
were worked in their interests, and the whole commercial system 
became restrictive and inadaptable. Meanwhile the towns attracted 
jaewconiers ; freedom from feudal obligations was gained with com- 


paranv>'e ease ; cand a mw plehs was congregating, a copulation. 
01 inhabitants not (pialilied as bnigliers or guild mcnibers, women, 
sons livuiig vvitli their fothersj menial servants, and a).)prcnticos. 
Ihcwe was thus an increasing restriedion iinpo.scd on trade, rouiih'd 
with a growing pkhs. Haturallv, then, lay charities sprang Up 
for nmmbexs of guilds, and for burghers and for the comnionalt^o 
aien Icit estates to their guilds to maintain decayed members, to 
eclucate tlieir children, portion their (laughters, and a.ssist their 
yidows. The middle -cla.ss trader was thus in great ineaBUre 
insured apinst tlie risks of life ; and so large a stake did these 
guilds liold ill tlie country tliat it has been argued Rogers, iv. 5) 
llmt it they had been preserved instead of abolished in Pklward 
M. s reign tlie enaetmoiit of Queen Eliza.be th’s poor-lavv niiglit 
liavxi beiiii unnecessary. ^ They were one sign of the new tem]»er 
and wants o.f burgliers freed iVom feudalism. Aiiotlier sign was 
a now standard of manners. Eides and saw^s, Hesiodie in their 
tone, became popular, — in regard, for instance, to sucli a queHtion 
as “ how to enable a man to live on his nieaii.s, and to keep him- 
self and those belonging to Inm.” Tlie boroughs established 
other charities also, liospitals and alm.slioiises for the people, a 
movement which, like the guilds, began very early— in Italy as 
early as th<3 9tli century. Tliey sometimes gave outdoor relief 
also to registered poor (Green, i. 41), and they had in large towns 
courts of orphans presided ovm* by the mayor and aldermen, thus 

takilifT (Wfir <v rlnt.'ir vit'r.tri rincWr U.,/! .-.r 


poor ; and in Frankfort in 14.37 there was a town eouiicil, o,f 
almoners with a systematic programme of reliaf (llatEinger, p. 352). 
Thus at the close of the Middle Ages tlie towns were gradually 
assuming wliat had been charitable ihnetions of the Ghureh, " : 

While a new freedom was being attained by tlie labourer 
in the country and the burgher in the town, the ditMenlty 
of obtaining a sufficient supply of labour for 
agriculture must . have been constant, especially 
at every visitation of plague and famine. The 
state accordingly stepped in as arbiter a.xui organi’zer. By 
Statutes of Labourers beginning in 1351 it amied at 
enforcing a settled wage and restraining riiigralion, Frmu 
1388 it endeavoured to suppress mendicity, and in part to 
systematize it in the intei’est of infirin a.iid aged ine,in'li('.anl..s. 
Each series of enactments is the imtiii'al compleiuent oi the 
other. Ill the main ll.ieir signiii cation, from the point of 
view of charity, lies in the fact that they re|>res6,ut a 
persistent endeavour to prevent social uiivsettlemeiit, and 
in part the distress which unset tlemont causes^ and 
■which vagninc\y in some measure indicates, by Iseejung; 
the people within tl.ie ranks of recognized dependence, 
or forcing them hack into it by fear of the gaol or 
the .stocks. The extreme point of this policy was 
reached when by the laws of Edward VL and Elizabeth., 
possibly founded on Byzantine edicts, the de.spairing legis- 
lator olfered to give the mendicant as a slave or boi'idman 
for a period to any one who would take him. On the 
other hand, it \vas desired that relief slioiiid be a iiieans of 
preventing migration. I.n any 'time-.of general pressure there 
i.s a desire to (n'ganize mendicity, to prevent the wandering 
of beggars/to create a kind of settled poor, distinguished from 
the i’e.st as infinii aiKl not able-bodied, and to keep these at 
least at home sufficiently supported by local and parochial 
relief j aiul this, in its simpler forni all the •world over, 
has in the past been by response to public begging. The 
argument may be suniiued iip thus : We have,: 

begging, which implies that the Ix^ggar is eared for 
by no one, belongs to no one, and therefore throwB 
himself on the world at large. Therefore, if he is 
alile-bodied he must be punished a.s unsoeia], for it is his 
fault that he belong.s to no one; or we must make him 
some one’s dependant, and so keep him ; or if he is infirm, 
and therefore of no .service to any one— if no one will keep 
him — must organize his memlicity, for such mendicity 
is justified. If he" cannot dig for the iiuin to whom he does 
or' should belong, lie ma.st beg. JHhen out of the failure to 
organize mendicity — for relief of itself- is no remedy, least 
of'^all casual relief— a poor-kuv' springs up, w-hiclfe after- 
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mir<ls associa ted Ydtli tlie proYision of emploj^mentj^ will, it 
is liO]>ed, make ro]u‘f in some ineasare iTnnediai by increas“ 
ing its quantity by means of compulsory levies. Tliis argu- 
sueiit, wliicli combined statutory serfdom and statutory 
| jo« ir reliefj seems to iiave b(3eii firmly bedded in the English 
Jegirilative mind for more than two centuries, from 1381 
till after 1600; and until 1834 these two series of laws 
efhretiially reduced the Engdisli labourer to a new serfdom. 
To j'seople imbued with ideas of feudalism the way of 
esciipe from villanage seemed to be not indepeBdence, but 
a new reversion to it. 

Afany elements produced, tlie social and economic 
catastrophe of the 16th century, for the condition into 
whicli the country fell can hardly be considered 
Sl-mi '\¥ith the growing 

- " independence of the people the was created 

after the I3th century an unsettled “masterless” class, a 
residue of failure resulting from social changes, w.hich 
was large and, important enough to call for legislfdion. 
In the 15th century, “the golden age of the English 
labourer,” the towns increased and floiirislied. Both town 
and country did well. At the end of the century came 
the decadence. The measure of the strain, when perhaps 
it liad reached its lowest level, is indicated by the following 
co,mparison : “ Tlie cost of a peasantls family of four in the 
early part of the 14th century vras <£-3, 4s. 9d, ; after 1540 
it vras £8” (Rogers, iv. 756). 


lessened competence and Indus trial abili ty on the part of the 
worlmien, and tliTis in the end produced pauperism. 


Tlic cause of tins has now been fairly investigated. The value 
of laud in the 13th century generally depended chiefiy on ‘‘’ the 
liead of iabotir ” retained upon it. Its fertility depended oii main- 
cmivre (inairare). To keep labour upon it was therefore the aim 
of the lord or owner. Tlie enclosing of lauds for slieep began early, 
and in tho .time of Edward III., in the great day.s of the wool 
jstapie, must have been extensive, So long as the demand for tlio 
exportation of wool, and then for its eomiunption at home in the 
olotli trade, couthmed, the towns prospered, and the enclosures 
did not become a grievaiuje. Bvcii before the reign oj’ ILmry V j L, 
with the decay of trade, the towns decayed, and Ihoir jmpulation 
in soiiiG cases diminished extraonlinarily. Tiiis reacted on tlie 
country, where tlie gr(3al tamilics had already become iinpuYorishod 
and were hardly able to su]>port their retainers. In Henry VII L’s 
time the lands of the roligioria liousus were couftscatcfl. IVorked 
on old lilies, the custoiu of tillage remained in force on tlmm, 
Aceordiiigljg when these estates fell into imvato hands they 
were transferred siil>joct to the condition tlnit they should be 
tilled as heretofore. The condition was evaded by the nc\v 
ownora^^ and the disbandment of farm labourers w’erit on apace. 
In England and TVa-les these changes, it is said, aliected a 
third of tlie country, more than 12,000,000 acres, if the 
estimates be correct, or rather a third of the best land in the 
kingdom. Witli towns decaying the cOeet of this must have 
bsen teriiljle. Wliat were really ^Hatifuiidia ” were created, 
“ great landes,” ‘ Hind osiuvs of a mile ox two ox thereabouts . . . 
destroying tiioreby not only the farms and cottages within the. 
same circuits, but also the towns and villages adjoining.” A 
iierdsinan and bis wife took the place of eighteen to twenty-four 
farm hands. Tho people thus sot wandering could only join the 
wanderers from tho decaying totvns. At tlic sjamc time the economic 
diilitjiilty was aggravated l.iy anew' patrician or commercial greed ; 
and on('.o more tlie land question— the absorption of property into 
a few hands instead of its free exchange— led to lasting social 
demorali.mtion. A fc^v years after the alienation of the mohastories 
the,, coinage (1543) was debased. By this moans prices were 
arldtiMtlly raised, and w.ages xvere increased nominally ; but 
, noTcrtholess the price of micessarios w*a.s ^“so enhanced” that 
' neither “the poor lahouiers can live wdth their w'ages that i.s 
Jlmitcdbyyour grace’s laws, uor tho artificers can make, much 
'.loss soli, their wares at any reasonable price” (Lamoiid, The 
: Vojmm^’wcal of this Rmhn of JUngland, p. xlvii.), !No social refor- 
Biaticm, such as tho eharitablo Instincts of More, Hales, Latimer, 
ahebother men suggested, w‘as attempted, or at least persistently 
In towns the orgauiaatloii of hihom had become 
rc'strietlYo, exnlusiye, and inadaptablo, or, judged Irom the moral 
; ^aadpaint, nnoharitabio. There had been a time of plenty and 
axtravapanoe,' of which in high quarters the famous “ field of the 
■ >lhth.of pH” was typical ; and probably, in accordaneo with the 
, fivqnaatly obaotyed law of .social econoniica, as the advance in 
Wages and their purchasing jjower in tho earlier xiart of the 1 5th 
liad notboen,aceo[mpanied by a sinmltaneous advance in 
. salf-daseiplijie and ijxtelligeut expenditurej it resulted in part in 


The poverty of the country was very great in the reierns 
of Edward ¥"I. and Elizabeth. Adversity then taught the 
people ne XV manners, and households became more simple 
and thrifty. In the reign of James I., with eiiforceci 
economy and thrift, a “slow but substantial imptwemeiit 
in agriculture ” took p)lace, and a nexv growth of commer- 
cial enterprise. The vigour of the municipalities had 
abated, so that in Henry YIII.’s time they had become 
the very Immble servants of the Government ; and the 
Government, on the other hand, had become strongly 
centralized— in itself a sign of the general xvithdraxvaf of 
self-sustaining activity in all administration, in the ad- 
ministration of charitable relief no less than in other 
departments. A system of endowed cliari ties had been 
built up, supported chiefly by rents from landed property. 
These now had disappeared, and tluis tlie means of relief, 
which. Edward YI. and Queen Elizabeth might have 
utilized at a time of general distress, had been dissipated 
by the acts of their predecessors. The civil inde]:)endenee 
of the monasteries and religious liouses might have been 
justified, possibly, xvhen they xxmre engaged in missionary 
xvork and w^ere instilling into tlie people the precepts of a 
higher moral laxv than that xvliich was in force around them. 
But afterxvards, as the ability and intelligence of the 
community increased, their privileges became more and 
more antagonistic to cliari ty, and tended to create a non- 
social, and even anti-social,ecclesiastical. democracy actuated 
by aims and interests in which the general good of the 
people had little or no place. There xvas a growing aliena- 
tion between religious tradition and secular opiiiion, as 
Lollardism slowly jiermeated the thought of the people 
and led the xvay to tlie Reformation. While this aliena' 
tion existe<l no national system of charity, civic and jad, 
religious, could be created. But xvorse than all, the ideal 
of charity had been degi'aded. A self-regarding system of 
relief had superseded cliarit}', and it was productive of 
nothing lait alms, large or small, isolated and uinnethuciic, 
given w'itli a wrong bias, and thus almost inevita])]y xvith 
evil results. Out of this could .spring no vigorous co- 
operative charity. Charity — not relief — indeed seemed to 
haxa3 left tho xvorld. Tho larger issues w-ere overlooked 
Then the xu-operty of the hos])itals and the guilds xuis 
w-aiitonly confiscated, though the poor had already lost 
that sliarc in the revenues of the C'liurcli to xvhich at one 
time they were admitted to hav'c a just claim. A iiexv 
beginning had to be made. The obligations of charity liar! 
to be revived. A nexv organization of charitalfle relief 
liad to be created, and that xvith an emx>ty exehc«]uer and 
after a vast xwiste of charitable resources. There were 
signs of a new congregational and xim-ochial eiiewgy, yet 
the task could not be entrusted to the religions bodies, 
dixddcd and disunited^ as they xvero. In their stead it- 
could only be imposed on some authority wdiich represented 
the general coiiiimuiityj such as municipalities; and in 
spite of the centralization of the Government there seemed 
.some hope of creating a system of relief in connexion 
xvith them. They were tried, and, very naturally, 
failed. In tho poverty of the time it seemed that the 
X>oor could bo relieved only by a compulsory rate, and the 
aihninistration of statutory relief naturally devolved on 
the central Government — ^the only vigorous administrative 
bod}' left in tlie country. The Government might indeed 
have adopted the alternative of letting the industrial 
difficulties of the countiy xvork themselves out, but they 
had inherited a policy of minute legisiath^e control, 
and they continued it. Revising previous statutes, they 
enacted the Poor Lawq which still remains on our 
statute book, . It could be no remedy for social ofFeiices 
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agauiat cliarity and the community. But in part at lea^^t 
if was successful It helped to conceal the failure to liiid 
a remedy. 

Part YI. — Arteii the IIeformatioh. , 

During the Pteformation, which extended, it should 
be understood, from the middle of the l4th century 
to the reign of James I., the grouiuhvork of 
the thecuy of charity Y^as being recast. The 
old system and the narrow theory on which 
it had come to depend were discredited. The 
recoil is startling. To a very large extent 
citaritable administration had been in the hands of men 
and women who, as an indispensable condition to their 
participation in it, took the vows of obedience, chastity, 
and “wilM’’ poverty. ISTow^ this was all entirely set 
aside. It was felt (see Homilies on Fcvith and Good 
Ifor/:s, &c., A.i>, 1547) that socially and morally the 
method had been a failure. The vow^ of obedience, it 
was argued, led to a general disregard of the duties of 
civic and family life. Those who bound themselves by it 
were outside the state and did not serve it. In regard to 
chastity the Homily states the common opinion : How 
the profession of chastity wms kept, it is more honesty to 
pass over in silence and let the wa>rld judge of what is well 
kno%Yn,’' As to -wilful poverty, the regulars, it is urged, 
were not poor, but rich, for they w'ere in possession of inucli 
■wealth. Their property, it is true, %vas held m commwii, 
aiid not personally, but nevertheless it w’as practicaJJy 
theirs, and they used it for their personal enjoyment; and 
‘4’or ail their riches they iniglit never help father nor 
mother, nor others that WTu-e indeed very needy and poor, 
■witliGiit the license of their father abbot” or other head. 
This Avas the negative position. The positive was found 
in the doctrine of justification — -the central point in the 
discussions of the time, a plant from the garden of St 
Augiistine. Justiiieatioii -was the personal conviction of a 
lively (or living) faith, and "was defined as 'hi true trust 
and confidence of the mercy of God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and a stedfast hope of all good things to be 
received at His hands.” Without this justification there 
could be no good w-orks. They -were the signs of a lively 
fjiith and grew out of it. Apart from it, wdiat seemed to 
be “good warrksT were of tlie nature of sin, phantom acts 
productive of nothing, “ birds that rvere lost, unreal” So 
rvere the -works of pagans and heretics. The relation of 
almsgiving to religion -was thus entirely altered. The 
personal rewurd here or hereafter to the, actor Avas 
eli niiiiatecl The deed -was good only in the same sense in 
which the doei'Avas good ; it had in itself no merit. ’ This 
■was a great gain, cpiite apart from any cpiestion as to the 
sulliciency or insiifneiency of the Protestant scheme of 
salvation. The deed, it was realized^ wms only the outcome 
of the doer, the expression of himvself,^^^w^^ he wn-s as a 
■whole, neither better nor ■worse. Logically this led to the 
discipline of the intelligence and the emotions, and un- 
doubtedly “justificatioiP'’ to very many wvrs only consistent 
with such discipline and implied it. Thus under a new 
guise the old position of charity reasserted itself. But 
there were other differences. 

The relation of charity to prayer, fasting, almsgiving, and 
penance was altered. The prayerful contemplation of the Chrut 
is preserved in the iny.sticiBm of Protestantism ; but it is dis. 
sociafced from the ''Miistoric Christ," from the fervent idealization 
of whom St Francis drew his inspiration and his active charitable 
iii.i|.uilse. Tile tradition did not die out, however. It remained 
-with many, notably with Ueorge Herbert, of whom it made, not 
unlike St Franci.s, a poet as w-ell as a practical parish priest ; hut 
the absence of it indicated in ranch post-Keformatioii endeavour a 
want, if not of devotion, yet of inteiisit}^ of feeling which may in 
. l>art account for the tact that sectarianism in relief lias since 
proved itself stronger than charity, instead of yielding to charity 
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as its superior and its organizer. Fasting was parted from prayer 
and almsgiving. It was “a tiling not of its own jiropev nature 
gfjaa as the love of father or inothvr or neighbour, but aecurdiri;." 
to its tUMi. Allmsgiving also as a “ work disaiipears, and with 
It a whole senes of indiiceiiiGiits tliat from Hie standpoim of ti;e 
peciimary and material siipjdy of relief had long been active. ] t 
was no wniider that the preacher.^ advocated it in vain, and rc- 
proaehed their liearers with their diminished lionnty to jnxu- 
the old, peponal incentive had gom^, and could only gradual] v he 
feiiperseaed by the spontaneous aclivily of personal religion ve]‘\' 
slowly vvedding itself to true views of social duty and "pnrpo.se, 
i enance, once so closely related to alinsgivlng, passes out of sight. 
Uianty, the love of God and our neiglibour, had two ofliees, itbvas 
said, to clieriBh good and harmle.sH men," ami “to correct and 
punish vice without regard to persoms." Coirec.tion as a means oi 
Uiseipiine takes the place of penance, and it hecoinc.s judicial, rt\gi> 
biting and coritrolling church, niember.djip by tlie authoiity nf thu 
cmiTch, a congregatian, niiiiister, or rkhr ; or dealing witli 
laziness or ill -doing througli the niiimoipality or slatOj in 
connexion with what now first a])p(?ar, not luisoiis, but houses of 
correetion. 

The religious life was to be democratic — not in religious 
bodies, but in the rvhole people ; and in a new .senee — in 
rtdatioii to iamily and social life — it -was to be moral. 
Tliat was the significance of the Ileformation for clarity. 

Consistently with this movement of religious activity 
towards a complete fulilmcnt of tiie ^lutie^s of civic life, 
the older classical social theory, fostered by the 
Eenaissance, assumed a new inilnencc — the 
great conception of the state as a community 
bound together by charity and friendship. 

“We be not born to our.selyes,^' it wa.s said, 
but iKirtly to the use of our country, (>f mir pmrenis, uf i.air 
kinsfolk, and pai’tly of our friends ami ucigldioiu’s •. ami 
therefore all good virtues arc grafted uii us natumliy, 
tvhose effects lie to do good to olluu’s. when it showeth 
forth the image of God in maja, 'uhose ]U'<jpcrtY is evci 
to do good to otheoG’' (Lamoml p. 11). Ecouoiuio theuia 
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“theologian or social preacher,” tliat “ trade conhl oniy be 
defended oi'i the ground that hom^stly eondliictcd il made 
no proht ” (Green, ii. 71), we have a recognition of the ad- 
vantages resulting from exchange, and individual iiilereatA 
it is argued, are not necessarily inconsistent v/ith lliose of 
the state, but are, on the contrary, a source of solid good 
to the whole conimiinity. 

Municip.'il laws for tho supjuvssiun of the niciidirlty of 
able-bodiod and tlw organization of relief on holialf of the innnn 
■were common in England and on the Continent (Colmar, IdOii ; 
Huroniherg, 1-178; Stra.sburg, 17)23; Lund on, 151-1). Vivos 
(Ehrle, JJcilniyc zur Ge^c/nchii’, widJk/m'w dcr Ji'iacrrpjlccfe. ]>, Ihl), 
a Spauiard, who had been at the court of BiUJiy VllL, in a l^ouk 
translated into several languages and widely read, seems to hare 
summed up the thouglit of the liiiu! in rtjgard to iJie ;mariage- 
meiit of the poor, lie divided them into three clasHcs : those in 
hospitals and pooT-liouses, the puldie homele.ss beggars, and the 
poor at home. Ho would have a oeiisns iakeii of the number of 
each class in the town, and information obtain ed us to the ennses 
of their distress. Then he would establish a central organization 
of relief under the magistrates. Work was to bo KuppUed fm* all, 
while begging wasstriiUly forbidden. Nou-settlod poor wlio were 
able-bodied were to be sent to their homes. Able-Jjodied .settled 
poor who knew no craft were to be put on. same public work — tiie 
undeserv-iiig being set to hard labour. For otliers work was to l.)e 
found, or they were to be assisted to become self-sup|.)Oi’iing. The 
hosidtals provided with medical advice and neuessaries were to 
be classilled to meet Hie neods of llio sick, the blirul and 
luriatics. Tlie poor living at home were to work with a yIav to 
llioir .se]f-su])[iort. What they earned, if^ insun3ci<‘nt, might he 
supplemented. If a citizA'ii found a ease of diniress he. was not to 
help it, but to send it for imp.iiry to the urngintrate. Childre.n 
were to be taught. Private relief was to bo ohUiued from the 
rich. Tlio funds of endowed chaiitioa were to be the chief 
soiirGC of income ; if more wa.s wanted, beuiiest.y and chiirch 
collections would suffice. The scheme was put in fonu/ in Ypres 
ill 1524. The Sorboime approved it, and similar plans- were 
adopted in Paris and idsewhere. It is in outline tbeAiclmue of 
London munici])al charity promoted by Kihvard VL, by whiclj tho 
poor were classified, Bt Bartholomew s and St ThoiUHiVH hospitals ' 
ajipropriated for the sick, Christ’s hospital for the children 
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of tliC poor, iim\ Bridewell for the corrcGtion of the able-bodied. 
Less tlie irrstitoticoial ari’angejiieiits and plus the coinpulsoiy rate^ 
the uiethodB are those of the Poor Act of Queen Elizabeth 

of lljOl. At ilr.st the attempt had beeii anade to introduce state 
relief ill ridiauee on Yoluntary alnisf 1 Mary IS, o Eliz. 3, 1562-63), 
subiect to the right of assessment if aims were relused. But the 
position was anomalous. Charity is voluntary, and spoiitaiieonsly 
meets the demands of distress. Such demands have always a 
ten.lency to increase with the supply. Hence the very limitations 
of charitable linanco are in the nature of a safeguard. At mo.st 
economic trouble can only lie assuaged by rch’ef, and it can only be 
met or pre vented by economic and social reforms. If a compuLsoiy 
rate he not enforced, as in Scotland and forinerly in .some pari.shes 
in England, a voluntary rate may be made in supplementation of 
the h»cal charities. In Scotland, wliere the compulsory clauses 
of the Poor Relief Act of James I. were not put in force, tlie 
country weathered the stom without tliem, and the compulsory 
rude, which v/as extended tliroughoiit the country by thePoor Act of 
1 S 1 1 , c i.me in very slo wly in the 18th and 19th centuries. In France 
(1566) a similar ‘Act was passed and set aside. If a compulsory 
rate be enforced, it is inevitable that the resources of charity, 
unless kept apart from the poor-law and .adnunistered on different 
line-s from it, will diminish, and at the same time, as has happened 
often in the ca.se of endowed charities, the interest in charitable 
administration will lapse, while the cliarge.s for poor-law relief, 
drawn without much scruple from the taxation of tlie community, 
will mount io millions either to meet increasing demands or to pro- 
Ykle more el ibprate institutional accommodation. The principle 
cnee adopted, it was enacted (1572-73), that the aged and infirm 
should In oared for liy the overseers of the ]!Oor, a new authority ; 
and in 1601 the duplicate Acts were passed, that for the relief of 
the poor (43 Eliz. 2), and that for the furtherance and protection 
of endowed cdiarities. Thus the poor were brought into the 
deptendcncc of a legally recognized class, endowed with a claim 
for relief, on the fuiiihiient of which, after a time, they could 
without diificulty insist if tliey were so minded. The civic 
authority had indeed taken over the alms of the parish, and an 
deemfiSiina dneo/ l:md taken the X’h'ice of the amiona dm'ca. It 
w'as a similar sy.stem under a dilTercnt name. 

A phrase of CeciPs indicates the minute doioe.stic 
»‘haracter of tlie Eiimbe than legislation (DlElwes, 674). 
Poor (1601) was the repeal of a statute 

Acts md of tillage. Cecil says: ‘‘If in Edwaad Ids 
statutory tiirie a law was inade 1‘or the niaintenance of the 
serfdom, and fish, and in Henry YU. ’s for the 

preserxation of the egg.s of wild fowl, sliall 'we now tlirow' 
away a law of more consequence audiinport ? If we debar 
tillagej we give scope to the depopiilatiug. And then, if 
tlie poor being tlirust out of their Iioiises go to dwell ivitii 
others, straight we catch them with the statute of 
inmates ; if they wander abimd, they are the 

danger of the statute of the poor to be wliipi So by this 

undo this statute, and you eiKlanger many tliousandsd^ 
A .strong central Govemnient and a network of legislation 
controlled the whole movement of economic life. On this 
relia.iice was placed to meet economic dilticiiltics. Since 
2M Edw. III. there had been labour statutes ; and in 1562 
a new statute was passed — not repealed till 1775 — em- 
powering the magistrates in quarter .sessions to fix the 
lute of V7uge.s for husbandmen and artificer.?, and enforce 
it by iine and imju'isonment (Rogers, v. 611); requiring 
yearl'^^ service in many employments ; compelling persons 
between 15 and 60^ not otherwise employed or apprenticed, 
to serve in husbandry; preventing migration from city or 
parish without a testimonial, and eoinjielliiig .single women 
to work ]y the year, week, or day : controlling apprentice- 
' ' ship, and ordaining that persons refusing to be apprenticed 
shcHild be imprisoned. By this, in * conjunction with 
other measures, the labouring classe.? were finally com- 
mitted to auiew bondage, when they had freed themselves 
! from ^ thev serfdom of feudalism, and when the control 
.. exercised oyer them by the guild, and municipality was 
' relaxiKi The statute so enforced that to earn a year^s 
■ , livelihoed would have taken a labourer not 52 weeks, but 


j unchanged till the last quarter of the IStli century. It 
' followed that on such a system the country could only 
with the utmost good fortune free itself fToin the 
economic difficulties of the century, and that the need of a 
poor-laAV was felt the more as the.se diffieultie.s persisted. 
A voluntary or a municipal .system could not .suffice, even, 
ais a palliative, Yliile .such statutes as these were in force 
to render labour immobile and unprogres.sive. AJ.so 
while ^vages were fixed by .statute or order, whether chieliY 
in the intere.st of the employers or not, obviously any 
shortage on the wages had to be made good by tlie com- 
munity. The community, by fixing the ^vage.s to be earned 
in a livelihood, made itself responsible for their .sufficiency. 
And accordingly we find that in the year in whicli tlie 
Statute of Labourers (1562) rvas passed, that for the enforce- 
ment of a.ssessments of poor-rate w'as also enacted. The La w 
of Settlement pa.ssed in the reign of Charles II. was due, 
it is said, to a migration of labourers southward from 
counties where les.s favourable statutory wages prevailed ; 
but it was, in fact, only a corollary of the Statute of 
Labourers and the Poor Relief Acts of 1562 and 1601. 
These hnvs, it may be said, ^vere the means of making the 
English labourer, until the poor-law reform of 1834, a 
settled but landless serf, supported by a fixed wage and 
a state bounty. By the poor-law it Avas possible to 
continue this state of things till, in consequence of an 
absolute economic breakdown, there wa.s no alternative 
but reform. 

The philanthropic nature of the poor-law is indicated 
by its antecedents : once enacted, it.s bountie.s became a 
right ; its philanthropy disappeared in a quasi-Iegal claim. 
Its ol3ject wiiB to relieve the poor by home indu.stries, 
apprentice cliiidren, and provide necessary relief to the 
poor unable to work. The Act was commonly interpreted 
so as to include the whole of that indefinite class, the 
‘‘poor’Ct hy a better and more rigid interpretation it was, 
at least in the 19th century, held to apply only to the 
‘Ale.stitiite.” The economic fallacy of home indu.stries 
founded on rate-.supplied capital early declared itself, and 
the method could only have eontimied as long as it did 
because it formed part of a general system of industrial 
siippres.sion. When in the 18th century workhouses were 
established, the: same indu.strial fallacy, as record.? .show, 
repeated itself under new conditions. Within the [lari.sh 
it resulted in the farmer paying the labourer as small a 
wage as possible, and leaving the parish to provide v.ffiat- 
ever lie might require in addition during his working life 
and in his old age. Tlius, indeed, a gigantic experiment in 
civic employment was made for centuries on a vast scale 
throughout the country — and failed. As w'as natural, the 
lack of economic independence reacted on the morals of 
the people. With pauperism came want of energy, 
idleness, and a disregard for chastity and the obligations 
of marriage. The law, it is true, recognized the mutual 
obligations of parents and grandparents, children and 
grandchildren ; but in the general poverty Vyhicli it was 
itself a means of perpetuating such obligations became 
practically obsolete, while at all times they were difficult 
to enforce. Still, the fact that they were recognized 
implies a great advance in charitable tliought. The Act, 
passed at first from year to year, was very slowly put in 
force. Even before it "was passed the poor-rate assessed 
under the Act of 1562 wms felt to be greater tax 
than -some subsidies,” and in the time of Charles II, it, 
amounted to a third of the revenue of England and 
Wales (Roger.?, v. 81). 

The service of villan and cottar ivas, as xve have now 
seen, in part .superseded by what we have called a statiitory 
serfdom founded on a basis of wage supplemented by 
relief ; to ' such a system a poor-law was a necessary ■ 
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' ai'ljsinct. But it follows t])a.t vvitli, tJie decay of this serf- 
doia the poor-ltiAV itself slioiild have disii|>]jcared, or shraU 
take some new and reiy limited forna Unfortnisatuly, 
as in Roman times, state relief |>roved to be a }/opalar 
and vigorous parasite tljat ouillvud t]i< tree un which it 
Wits rcjotod: the labour statutes wem repealeil in ITTh, 
and a century later the Act against illegal combinations 
of working men; but the serfdom of the ])Oordaw, tlie 
eleemo^/pia dmea^ remained, to work for lialf a, eentnry tlie 
gravest evil to the labouring classes, and after " tliat 
period to impede and hamper greatly tbe recovery of 
their independence. Nevertheless, by a new law of state 
aims for the aged, or by increased outdoor relief, It is now 
pro[)osed to bring them once again, under a thraldom 
similar to that from wiiich they have so slowly emancipated 
themselves. 

The ])oliey adopted by Queen Elizabeth for the relief 
of the poor (1601) included a scheme for the reorganiza- 
tion of %T)iiintary charity as well as plans for 
mdow&ii extension of rateuiided relief. During the 
cimrJIti&s eeiitury, as we have^ seen, endeavours liad been 
made to create a system of Y(jluntar 3 ^ cdiarity. 
Tills it was propOvSed to safeguard and promote concurrently 
with tlm exteuBion of the poor-rate. Accordingly, in 
the poor-law it wns arranged that the overseers, tlio junv 
civic autliority, and the cliurcliwardens, the old pai'ocliia] 
and charitable authority, slionld a(;t in co!\junct;ion, and, 
subject to magisterial appi'ova], together ‘Auise weekly or 
otherwise’^ the necessary ineans “by taxation of every 
inhabitant.” The old charitable organization was based on 
endowment, and the ehurcliW’ai'den was respoiisible foi’ the 
administration </f many such eudownuents. "What was 
not available from tliese and utlier sources w;is to be 
rais(.al “by taxation.” Tlie o]>jeet of the new Act was to 
encourage cliaritable gifts. 

Towards the end of the i8th century, wlien the adminis- 
tration of poor relief fell into confusion, many charitit^s 
were lost, or were in danger of being lost, and many 
. . were mlsmauagecL In 178G and 1788 a conunitteo of tlie 
House of Commons reported on the subject. In is 18, 

• chieiiy tlirungh the instrumentality of Lord Brougham, 
a commission of inquiry on educational charities was ‘ 
-appcijited, and in IBH) another commission to investigate 
(with some exceptions) all the charities for the })Oor in 
England and Wales. TJiesc and subsequent conunissioiis 
eontinueel their inquiries till 1S35, when a select com- 
, mittee of the House of Counnons made a strong report, 
advocating the establishment of a }vjniiaiient and inde- 
‘ pendent board, to in(|uire, to coni}>el the production of 
accounts, to secure the safe custody of charity property, 

, . ^ to adapt it to new uses on ey-pres lines, A e<nnini.s- 
sion followed in 1849, and eventually in ivS53 the 
hrst Cjliaritable Trusts Act wa.s passed, undiT wliich “ The 
■, ; . Chmrity Commissioners of England and Wales ” were 

A /, ' following are details of importance : — (1) DeJbiiHon.-^'nia ■ 

' nleimition of the Act of 1601 (Charitable Uses, 4D Elh. 4) slili 
.'A good, It enximemtes as charitable objects all that was 

’ ' tilled “alms ” : (//.) “ The relief of aged, impotent, and poor 


I Betting out of wddiers, and odu-r taxes. The dcftijitiou might 
be iiiusliraled by l!u; chnritabh; hctjiiewrH of tlio next 60, f.-r 
indeed 225, years. It is a ihir siuhroary of ibem. ■ (2) Chmilahh 
thj ( public trust and a cliuritahk rnist ni‘e, as this dclhiition 
sluiws, eynonymous. It is a trust vddeb relates to jviibliiV 
eliai’jties, ai.ul is iii>t held for th<A(e,uetb: of pi'ivaie ]>enioiiS, 
relations, hut for the cunirumi gocal, aud, Huliject to the iindruc- 
lions ()f iho fouuiler, hy trusses nisponKihh? to the cfnmtiUiiity. 

O-il'i.s for chariiahle purjutses, diher tlniu those affecteil by tlie huV 
el ruoriiuaiii, IcjVf always hetui viov fd vvitls favour, “Where 
a ch{U'it;i,]>le I)i.m|U(‘sI is eap.Mlile of two eon struct ioirs, ono, f3r 
wliieli aouhl make it yrnhl and tlie otlier wo?ihi liiakc it elleetiud, 
tlie la, Iter will lu* adopted ])y tlm eourU’ (TudinA 
Trasts^ ed. ISSO, Iw L. 8. Ib istuHC and W. b i’ook, p. 28). (dft^ 
j in {lie ]uinr, oi' widows, or orpli.ui^, iiidetiiutidy, or in a particular 
j ]>aris!), wore valid under the A('l, or ff>r any jjurpose of instiiin 
I tioii Ihr tb(i aid of the, “ poor.” Thus pimdicaily the Aetcovercrl ' 

; the saiiii:! held as the poor-law, tliough afterwards it was, \ 

; doeidudAhat, “ as a rule, persons receiving parocldal relief were ' . ■, 

I not entitled to the henehi; of a charity inloiided for Lite ]>oor’‘ 

! (Tudor, p, 104). (3) Rdiijions Dfjihr.nccs . — In tlie adirdynstralhm •/ 

I of charities whic.h m‘e for the ])Oor the brtoidest view is tala.,n of . 

, religicais diliVrem'cs. (4) SHp^rsHt ioii^ Cfics , — Tim superstitious 
i use is one that has for its ohjeei the projiagatioii of tlie rites of 
j a religion not tolerated hy tlm lavv (Tudor, p. 18). Oonseqmntlyj 
j so far ns charities were held or left subject to sucli rites, 

) "ivero illegal, nr became legal only as toleration was extcixdfni, 

1 Thus by de,grcif?s, since the Toleration Act of 1688, all oharitleB 
] to dissenti.'rs liave Itwaxme legal— 'tljal is, trusts for scJjouls, places ’ ■ 

I for religious instrindiun, education, and ediari table piupeses ‘ 

I generally. But liequests for masses Tor the soul of the donor, 
or for mona.slic orders, are still void. (5) ddwmisfmthrii.-^-- 
The duty of ndniinistering charitable trusts falls iqion Irnstees 
i or eorpuratioiis, and under 1 lie term “elceniosyiiaiy corporations'' 
are iuciiided endowed hosjuials and colleges.** Under schemes of A 
the Charity Ci'mmi.ssioner.s, whei'c tdiuritios have been rc- : 
modvdled, laesides tTlisfees elected by coi'jjora, lions, ihoro iH'e now 
! usually fijpoiuted ci?; u/Z/Vm liaistces who represent some office or 
I iiistiiuihin of iiupoi’tancn in connexion with the cliariiy- (6) 

J iii'ifdietioH Ity i’hanct'vij uad Citurity CVcnr/nir.mni. — The Court of 
CliariGcry has jurisdicUou over cluintios, under the old priucipla. ' 
{ha.i “cliarilieH arc trusts of a public nature, in regard to which ' ",b 
no one i.s euiilled by an iniiiiediatc and peculiar ijiterest ;to prefer 
a complaijil for coinpclling the pcrlbrmaiiec by the truslocs 0f ,■ 
thedr uhligationsd' idie court, aoeor<lingh% ixipresents tinZ, Crown - ' 
p(urn.^ patrim, Xow, h)' the Charitable Trusts Act, 1853, and, 
sutksecpujnl Acts, ii charity couiinis.sion has been ibniied which is' 
euti'Ustcd with large powers, fonuerly eiiforcetl only hy Uh* Court 
ofCkaijecry. {7) JuHsdi€tk))t hy Vis'iUrr , — A furtlier jurisdiction ; 
is by tin.? “visitor,” a riglit inherent in the ibiiiider of any 
eloemos} nary corporatism, and bis heirs, or those whom In 
a])poiiits, or in their default, the liing. The object of the vhdlur . - 
is “to previoit all perverting of the charity, or to compose, diflbr-, . ’ ; 
oncos among inembin'.s of the con)ora,tioii/’ i\).vmerly tlie hisImpV -o’ 
ordinary was the recognized visitor (2 Henry V. i. 1) of hospilabi, ' ■ 
ajau't from tiu^ fouinie.r. >Subsequent]y bis ]»:«\ver %YaH limited ^ ' 

(14 Eliz. e. 5) to ]ioB]atals for wliich the buinders IukI appoiTiicd'/'y'-'d-'' 
iio visitors. Then (1601) by the Charitable Uses Act ooniniisidoiis 'A- 
were issued for ixiquiry by county Juries, .Now, apaiT iVom '' 
the duty of visitors, inquiry is cuinbicted by the charity eeun- 
misisiojicrs and the assistaait eom'inis.sioiiers. ■ By suhs-cqueiit'AchH , A' - 
' (see below) ocelcsiastical ajid eleeijio.syna.ry cdiarities liayo been ' 
still further .separateal and defmeaL (8) Jdidee, --Tru.stoesj oredlicr 
ytersons concerned in the iiian.agonient of a charity, may apjdy to 
1 , 1)0 oliarity coinmis, sinners for their opinion, advic-c, or direction ; ' - 

ami person acting under .such advice is indcinnilicd, urdcss 
he ha:3 been gnilpy of juisre presentation in obtaining -it. (h) y _ 
Liiiut*ttwii f/ Charity Com ndm Loners' Poicars , — -The c.oniinlsHi«mu^' , , V 
cannot, boiAivcr, make any on! cr with respect to any eliaritv of ,b A, 
which the gr.usH aniuml income amounts to iZbO or upwards, ^ -A, , 
except oil the a-})plication tT the trusties ©r a majority of theuL / 
Their powfjrs arc thus very limited, cjxcept when pnt in.nmtiort ' 
by the trustees. If a parish is dividefi they can apiionibn , the Ap * 
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CHARITY AND CHARITIES 


doctriiift iviicr-iveii widest ii|ij)]icciiion iii City of 

lamdim Paroohial ChaiilioH Avd’. onSRd. IJwIqv otlier Acts dolw 
liavo been apjdicd to education oud to adiutiuoiits. About 3S0 
'.scheiries are iisHUcd iu the course of a, year. (12) (Ji>jrc/,s ailojital 
'Ai CVofrd;d's.~-In ilic n'UHjdoliiiig ot eduiritie.s for 

the gcuei'ij hcjiidit ot llie ]K>or soiine oiic or iimi'c of tlr.rlccii 
oldc.ts arc u.d,i.;uly iueluded iu the scbeiiie. ’Uj.ese a, re snlev.erip- 
tious tu auiedieal ciiariiy, to a ])ra\idput chil) or eoa]^ or clothing 
Bociefcv, to a frioiid ly St K.'ie ty ; ibr inu'wcs, lor aiiuiiiticSj lur uiit- 
fii Ibr^siirvicc, Ac. ; for eriiigratitui ; for rocrealion groiiiitls, elulrs, 
r(;;Kliiig-i' 0 aii}-, iJiusouuis Icctiiivs; Jbr i:eiji[n>r;iry relief to a, limited 
ui'ODUur ill o:ud{ year ; 1‘or ciutlius, lind, tcit,»].s, iiiedica] aitl, iiiod, A-c., 
fvr du money in cases ol’ iiiR'.xpected loss m' suddeu destitution ; 
foT' jHiusious. (1-!) Pamchial Chtvt'iths. — l>y the Local Covm'ii- 
■iiient Act of 1892, loeJ-l ecclesiastical charities, Ac., eiidowiueiiis 
for ■“ any- spiritual ]mi’]iosc that is a legal pturpese ” (lor H]iintua,l 
persoiift,' chiireli and other buildings, for spiritual uses, Ac. } are' 
separnted iVoru parcxdiial charities, “ tlio benefits of tvliicii arc, 
ur 'the so]Kirati3 distribuiiou of the beneiits of tvliieh is, cunfinid 
to iidiabitautsojf a single parisb, orofa single ancient ecclesiastical 
parish, or not nioru than neighbouring parislms.'’ The-.-e 
cliHTilies are now brought under the su|K‘rvisioii of the recently 
cstublislind parish councils, who ajjpoini: trustees for tlieir 
niana-»^iatuie]'it iu lieu of the Ibnuer nverscea' or vestry trustees, or, 


ninler eortuiii condition s, ^buhUtioiial trustees^* The accounts 
liave to be sulnuitted to the parish rneetiiig, and tlie im/mcsof the 
benefuviiiries of dole charities published. (14) Ojjk-kil Trvdrv.s,-^' 
Tlierc ifr aho ‘‘an ollieia] iiusiee of charity lands,” wdio aa ‘‘baiu 
irusieo ” may liohl tlio laud or stock of the charity managed I^y 
tlio iviisiecs or administrntors. At prcs(-ni ilie slock Ira 3 inferred 
to the oiiicial tru.-t('es amounts to A*i0.17;hhr>4. (19) -dudfA— The 
charity cmnuiissioricrs have no ])0\Yer of autlit, but the trustees 
of evmy clnirity have to prepare a, stateniimt of aeeouiits 
annually, and Lransmit it to tlie commission. The accounts 
liavc to h(‘ “certifierl midi r llie iiaml of one or more of tjie 
trustciis mid by the auditor of tlie charity.” (10) Tifimtion.-^hi 
the case of rents and profits of lands, Ac,., bc.louging to hospitals ; 
or almshouses, or v(3sied in tru^tee>s for eliaritablB ]mrpoHes 
^ allowances are made in diminution of iiicoiiie-tax (56 Viet. 65 
I g 61). brum tlic in habited house duty any hospital chavitv 
I school, or iiouso ju'ovkled I’or the recejhion or relief of poJr 
persons, is exempted (48 Ueo. ill. c. 55). Also there is uii 
exeinption. from the land-tax iu regard to hind rents, Ac., hi 
possession oi‘ hospitals before 1693. (17) 'f/i€ Pujed. — A digest 

of endowed c-luirities in England and 'Wales was coni])ilu{l in'tli.a 
years 1861 to 3 876. A new digest of reports and huaueiai 
pai'liculars is now iu progress. Tlie following table gives the 
ineotno of endowed cliaritios at that time and its chief uses: — 


AceonliniA to luuuiry, 
iSei-T'i, 


, Iiiecaiic; fraiu 


iU-nl 

Eritaue 


IVr.MOiaJ 

Estate.' 


'Total. 


Cmntnos, ioulud- '1,118,955 39-1,726 '1 ,546 6S3 

iug bhlies o!' 

London and 
Westminster 
Diocesan eharitie^ 1 hoh"* ! 9,180! 10,801 

So'dety of Friends’ j 17,185 I l(),2ttt j 27,425 

charities 

General charities | 390,795 | 225,761 | 616,556 

' 2,I9S,46S 


1,558,250 i 610,213 


Total former; A]>pnuiticini' 
iMeome. . | and 
18m-a7. ; Advaiieement'. 


966.573 


232,654 


1, ‘1 9 A 227 


. £: 

61,476 


1,978 

24,33-1 


87,86.5 


AllitKljOUSiJS 

find 

Peiisiuiif-Ts. 

Distrihutioii 
■ in 

Iviiid. 

Diatribut-iuii 

iu 

Money. 

1 ■ ,3 '32 . ■ 

General 
■ ' :Gses:of 
, .Poo.r. V' 

Medical 

Giarities. 

£ 

■ 408,426. 

■■■■£. 

.. 323,298' 

■ £ ■ ■ ^ 

1 -.13,587 

34 JO? 

;A,9,bS5,:' 

' 2.248: ■ 
1,100 

9 

7.74r', 

8,990 

.' ■ 2,279. , 


140,3-16 

804 i 

1 . - 

16,566 ' 

. 27,8322 

■isofobb'; 

552,120 ' 

j I:;!, in 

, 176,8.90 

04,818 

■'199,140; 


Theiinmmo of endowed mharilifs is now, mt douid:. ctiusid(;ra]>]y 
larger than it was in 1876. I'art-ial rciunis show tha.t at least 
a niiliiou rt ye-ir is uuw iivailaldo in Ehgjaiid and Abah-s for the 
.aHhisianco of Uie age,d poor and for doles. Betiveen rlic poor- 
Itt'A, which, as it is at pia'iwnt admiuisl ered, Ls a jtermaueut on- 
ikovmcnt provided from the rate.-, for tbe Mip]u)rt of a class of 
j.ie/muineaU- ‘‘poor,” and oudoived charities, wliich are funds avail- 
able fur the- pour of yuceessivo generations, there is no great 
ftiihrenee. Bat in their resuuroew and administration the differ- 
rnce is m-irlajd. Loenl endow ed charities were couslaiilly founded 
a,fter Queen ■ Blizabetli’s time till a]>out 1830, arid the ])oor- 
rafce was at first sujpdennmtary of the local charities. 5Vlmu 
corn and fuel wore dour and clothes very expensive, what now 
setuu trivial endowimmts for iboii, fuel, coal, and clothes ware 
impi.riant as.-,ols iji tin; thrifty manageuicnt of a junish. But 
who.n tlio poor were roeogiibaid as a class of dependants entitled 
Isy law to rtdief from tlie conimuritty, the rate increased out of 
-ail proportiou to tiie charities. A distiiictiou. then made itself 
■Tel-t batvveeii the pour and tlic ‘\socoud” poor, or tho' 

poor who wnre not relieved IVoin the rates, and relief from the 
ivites altogelbor ovtuvJnidowed the cliaritatihB aid. Charitable 
cndoxvihf'iiis were ignored, ilbadministored, and often were lost. 
'After 1834 tlio poor-law was brought under the control of.ilio 
central' Goveniment. .Poor relief was pkiocd iu the .jiaiuls of 
;■ I tyavd^ycd7 guardians iu unions of parislies. The ruetlKKl of eo- 
operaiiou between jioordaw and oliarity .suggested by the Acts of 
A^ueen Eli^Abqlh W’us set aside, and, as a resimmsible partu-cr in the 
uulibe Xi’tO’k oi* clia*''itv reilcj* ivas dihOsLibli-vlied In the norishes 


parochiaJ charitiiss in a town parisb is marked by tlieir deereasiin*’ 
amount and utility, as pou.r-la\v ivliel* and pauperism . , / 
increase. The Act, it would seem, was not adopted 
willi iiiutli alacrity f»v the local authorities. Ihami 1625 ^ 
to 1() lo there wore many years ol {dagiic and sickness, 
but in 8t Oilos s, London, as late as 1640, tin; amount raised by 
the “collectors” (or overseers) was only £176. dliey dislmrseil 
tills to “the. visited ]>oor ” as “pensions.” In 1665 an extra levy 
of .C600 is mentioned. In the accounts of St Martiii's-in-the-Eields, 
wdicre, as in St Giles’s, gifts xvere received, the change va’ouglit 
hy another lialf - century (1714) is apparent. The sources of 
elmritable relief are similar to those in all tlie Protestant charehe.s 
— 'English, Scottish, or Continentai : church colleetion.s and olfer- 
tories ; coiTcctiona] iiuc.s, siudi as cump>osiiion for bastards ami 
conviction innney for .swearers ; and besides these, income from 
a.nmiitius and legacies, the ]iarisli estate, the royal bountyT and 
‘ ^ petitions to per.sons of quality. ” in all £2041 xvas collecteci, but, 
so far as relief was concerned the ])arisli relied not on it, but on 
tlic poor-rate, which produced £3765. All this wins collected a.nd 
di.sbursed on their own authority ly collectors, to orjdia.n.'>5, “pen- 
sioners” or tlie “known or .standing” iioor, or to cmsnal poor 
(£181 8), inclnding nurse children and. bastard-s. The begging.poor 
W’ere numerous and tlie infant death-rate eiiormous, and each' year 
three- fourth.s of tluwe christened were “ inhumanly suffered to die 
by the barbarily of imr.scs.” The whole adinini.stratio.n xvds un- 
charitable, injurious to the community and the family, and' 
inluiman to the child. If one may judge finni latci' aceoimts of 
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;:;i,n: ;EB:gla6ii b j'-' tlm ;establi,8!imeii:t; of 'Fc^BB,d].iiig' 1Ids|o,tal;, '■: 
(1739). lu bot.li coiintriLW tlie inet.iuid was a,}>].'ii^'d iacuu- 
Mik‘rait*ly uitd piisliod io (‘xars^.. aiul ij alfc^di'd fainiiy Idi* ' 
ii!i.o.st. iijjuriouHly. tlrarits froiii J'bj'liaiiieiit .supported t\ui | 
foiimiliiig inoveiU(‘iil in .England, and Inancs-were opened i 
in many jnirts (jf the country. The demand sunn 
l)eea,me ovr'ineljejiiuFig ; the uiortalhy was enonaoiis, 
and the cost so large tJnit it outstidjgn-d all iimuicial 
expedients. Tiie iess^.m of* the experiimmt is the same as 
that of the poorda-NV cat astro] be before Idol- ; Oiily, 
in,ste.‘id of the al do - bodied p{.)or of anothm* age, 
infants were made tlie obj<wt of a compassionate but 
uudisceniing ]diijunthvopy. 'WTtli wides]tread relief tiicre 
name Tvides])reiul abandouiuent of duty and ecoiioiiiic 
biiukriiptcy. j.lad tliu jFrauM'ate.s iiistead of cliaritable 
relief been used in the same way, the moral injury •would 
ha-ve been as great, but the aiinual draft from tiie rates 
w’ouhl have concealed tlio moral and postjioiied the 
ccoiioiuic disaster. To amend tlie eAul changes wej-e tna-de 
hy whieli tJie relation hetu’ecn cliild and mother was 
kept alive, and a ].>evsonal a]>])licatioT\ on her ])art wns 
required ; the ehara.cter of the .liiotker and lier circruii- 
stances were irwestigated, a,iid assistance was only given 
wlien it would be ^‘the jm^aus of re])laciijg the iiiothm’ 
in the course .of virtue ami the way of au honest livuli- 
liood.^’ Ck-meral reforms wre also made, es]»ee.ii).lly 
througli the instruiuentality of Jona.s Idanway, to ciieek 
infant mortality, and metro])(i]itau ])arLsh«‘s were rcVjULim.l 
to ].frovi<le for their children outside London. A kiinired 
movoinent led to tlie estahlislimeut of peniteuriark-ss i 
■(I7r>(S), of lock lios]>ita].s and Ivinvdn .husjutals (ITib- 
1752). 

Ill (biGen Anne'.s reign tliere was a new educational 
movement— “the cliarity .scliool’’ — “to teacli p(,o.r (‘hildrcn 
the al[djabot and the ]>riiiciples of rdigior},*' followed hy tin.- 
8uuday-sc.hool movement (1780), and about th.e same time 
(1788) ly “tiie Sfdiotd’ of industry'’ — to eiipdoy cluklrmi 
and teaeli them to ]>e iiidiLstriuns. In i<Sd1 the Lagged , 
8ehooi Union wa.s establislu d, and until the Education Act ; 
■of 1870 eoutimiod its voluntary educational vvjrk. As au ■' 
outcome of these rji(.>Tomeiits, througli th,e eifoils of 3liss j 
IMaiy Carpenter and maipy others, in 1854-55 imUi.s- ; 
trial and reformatory seliod.s were estobli.shed, to })rev(ait ; 
crime and reform child criuiinals. The oiylianagc. muve- 
mimt, begiiming in 1758, when the Orphan A^hjrldng 
Home was esta,l)li.slied, lias bi^en contimual to tlie ].)rescnt 
day on a va-stly extended scale. In 1772 a society for | 
the discharge of iiersons inijirisotied for small d< bts was ; 
established, ai.id in 1773 Ilo'ward began Ills 'prison reforms. 

• Tills raised the standard of work in institutional charities 
generally. After tlie civil wiirs the old liospitnl fuunda- 
Ations of St Bartholomew and St Thomas, miinici]}alizcd J 
by Edwiu'd YI,, becam(3 emlu-wed cliuiities partly sup- i 
'•ported , by voluntary contributions. The same fate! 
•- befall Christ's Hosihtal, in connexion \Utli which tlio ! 
■' voting ^sy^stem, the admission of eanduiates by the | 
■ vote of' t‘l\e -wliole' body of siibseiibers — that ]iecniifijly 
A English invention — ilnst makes its appearance. A netv 
iiitercst in hos])itals sprang u]^ at the end of tlie ITtli 


mituiy. ^ St. ThonuiB’s was rebuilt (1093) and St. 
b Barth blbrnewbs (1739); Guy's was founded in 1724, ami 


on the system of free /Getters " obtitinable lu exchange 
for ‘douatiotis, voluntary hos]utaIs and iiitinuarics Wf^re 
. ‘Established in London (1733 and later) and in most of the 


kfgb’ towns. Towards the eiid’ of the (‘.eutiiry the dls- 


“ pensary mpvrmout was develoiied, — a system of Incal clis-* 
pensavies with fasfly dehrdte districts and home visiting. 


a substi'luiu for attemlauce at a hoapitalj yhere “hos- 


rutai fever" was dmuilid, ahd on nlternati^vc 'io whnt 
w-asc.- thehllh/ veiy.; 41l%dim.histere4j;;:AyBthi^ 
medivral r/Hc,L A.iW 1840 ihe. |>rovjF!cn.1: ilispeusmry was 
intrfH'hiccd, Id order tlie j by so ml! coyiiribrn 

tions iu Lie tijiic of liealth might provide for dluess 
wuhout luning to uc^c't. large doctors’ Ud!.-, and ihe d<>ci< r 
might, u'ct i VC Sumo suli’t'ient numineraiiou for his uttcufl- 
ance on ponr pat'axMts. This uuucmeiit wa,s .largely 
extmidiai uft'.v ISOO. Tlinx' Hospital Futids foj' cob 
h ctiiig crjiitributiouH feu’ lurspitaJs and rmiking tliem. 
grants, a,, movtanciii thai oi'igiiiiPoM] ia Hirmiiigiiiim in 
i Wf'i-f* csta hiislaol in lamdou iu i<^72> and liSD/A 

8iue.‘c 1858 tin-. jKxtrdaw medical siastum of (./■'i.'ai Ihituin 
iuis been imuicusely improved and eistcmlerl while ai the 
some tmic‘' the number of ))erHoijB in recei]ft of free 
medical relief in most of tlie large towns has gu'aijy 
increa.sed. Tim following figures rtdVr to Loudem : im- 
patients at hospitals ( [90t)) during the, yeur, ’b)3,7G5 ; 
out-]>5dionts ami casually cases, 1,. 584, 087;, palieilK at 
fm‘, |)art-[>ay, or provident dis|.>ciisa-ries, al:K.>iit 280,000 ; 
i?.i ]toor-law infinuarks (1897), 36,294 ; orders issued for 
atteudance at ].H.>oi’“law dis])eusaries and at home, 109,653. 
There are in London 12 general hos]im'ds with. 13 without 
meMlical schools, ami 80 sjiccial Losj/itals. Tims the j)Oftu- 
lation in receipt of fiuLlie and voluntary niedical rtdief k 
very large', indeed altogi.-llier exeessive. 

Ea.c.h religious movement 'has ].n*ought vvitl) it its.soveral 
cimrities. The Society (4' Fj’i<mds, tlie \YesleyaiiB, tho 
Baptists have* large elj-irities. Ydlh the f'xtension .of the 
High Church niuveimul there have b(' 0 *n ehtebHhhed muny 
sisti.'ihoods which suppte't ]rmjte.nti:iries, eouvaloscexit 
liomes and .hf.f.sp.ilals, seliiHils, missions, Lc. 

The magnitudi'' of this aecmnulaling provision (>r c.h;i:T> 
able ivlii'f is evideut, though it eaumd summed up in 
•any single loPd. 

At the Ifcgiiming oC ihe i9ih ('cntiir.y aiitbmeiKiidty 
soeielies were esbddished ; and. Liter, about 1869, in Enpy 
land and SeoHnnd a movement began for the fUganiiU'ithnj 
r.f charitable relief, in eonne.x.i<m with wlileli there are la-w 
societies a.n.(.;l com.i.nitlocs i.n most of tlie . hu,‘ger (uwiib i.n 
Great Fhitain, In Ihe l^i]oui(*s, ami in the Ihiilofl Stidvs of 
America. Move rermil iy the movcmeul for the esiubiidi- 
luent of settlements hi ].)uor districts, initiatiHl by Cauuu 
• Ba-ruett a.t Toynbee F[al]~“ to educate ivitMuis'' 
.kncfwledge of f>ne auotlier, ami to provide them vidlh 
teaching a.nd reci'eiitiou"— has s] tread to mariy towns iu' 
England a;ml Ainmica. 

These notes of cha.rita,hl 0 movoments H’uggest -m , 
altogc'ther now doveloiuuerit of thought. On lK;hulf of 
the eluirity school of Queen Ainie’s time we, re 
preaelied very fonnal smiijons, wdiich showed but dkiig-iif 
little s}'m]>athy witli ciiild Jlfm Afi<n* the 'lirsi 
half of the emitiiry a ik3'w' humanism, with which 
We corniec.t the name of Bousseaii, slowly super- 
Bedell this formal bcnelkence, lioussuui ijuuie the vvoEd 
: open ' its ;eyes und •see 'nature, in 

the comniuuity. H<‘ aiiulyse<l social life, iritunt on exphihi^* 
ing it and discoveriTig on wdiat its wdl-'being depetaled > ninl 
he''sthiiii]atcd that desire to meed definite social nerds wdiicli 
is at'pareiit in the charitksof the cent urju Liitle as k 

may ap] mar to be so at first sigl'it, it was a period eliariL ' 
aide reformation. Law revised the reiigious coueeptlbh-df 
charhy, though he was hijiiscif so strangely devoid ri Bord'd ^ 
instinct that, like some iif his suceeBsors, he llukrd the. 
;utmpstAejhh,ekihkssrhi:/i©lkAl&,.')t|^ 
which Hiost eifcctually fosters begganlum* ' IhAvavd in^ 
troduced tlio era of inspect imp ihe arnleut ffe 
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and uf tin* pcmr-laY^ ^ In tlie 

broadvr nense. tbe turn of tlionglit in n^ligirms, for yin In 
'tt{>un,lly in lriii.f coi fcliC rcb^gk'ris i'COptkrjsm of thn 

cnntUiy, thn fnrnndj cmn-eimif iou.y and evaiigoli('al 

charity in WidcU Kouroidonuisln, ufid f*sj){Mdally ‘Mdie 
Friends" teK>lc so iargi? a [m% is often forgotten. Soiue- 
tiirio'S, indcnrl, as often imp ] hois now, the feeling of elnirity 
parsed into ilie njc^rest sentinunitalitv. Tins is evident, , 
lor insia,iu*t j from so iIl-eojiisi<lered n iiieasitro iis Fitts Fill 
. for File relu‘f of tim poor. On tlie otlior haiidj during tlie 
L^tli c.enttiry tiie poffr-lAW was tlie object of constant 
' eritidsui, though so long ns the iabonr statutes ami 
’ the old law of settltmieni wm-o in f(»rcc, and the tvlkd 


devotion to the duties of citizen shijY jlut perhaps,' in . ■ 
regard to charity in Giwat Fritainj the most iniportmit 
change has heen the revival of tlnv teaching of ]h* ' 
ClialiHCrs (17S0d84T), 'who (LSI 9) introduced a system; 
of parochial charity at JoliidSj Glasgovr, ' or/ indm . n ■ 
]«ondciit lines, consistent with the best tiHditions of the 
Scottish Clnireh. In the iIeYel<>pment of the theory of 
(diaritable ivlief nn the ecoiioniic side this lias been a nr,ih;i 
fav.tor. Ills view, ^\luch he tested by (‘Xpiohniite, may 
be snnutied up as follows. Sochdy is a groYung, .self- 
siipliorting organism. It has within it, as beLveen faiidly 
and fainily, iieigli.l)our and neighbour, nuister and can 
]>loyoe, endless links of sympathy and sclLsu])port. Foveriy 


of tlr.' labouring j^opiiiation as state [>oor ” prevailed, it is not an absolute, but a relative term. Naturally th 


was impossible to reronn it. Indexed, th<i criticism its il 
wa^s geimraliy vitiated by a tacit acta‘pt.iucc of “the poor’’ 
as./pehiss, \h pm*i.mme.o.t and irrevocable charge on thtj 


members of one class lielp one another; tlie poor help' 
the poor. Tliere is thus a largo invisible fund avaihible 
and constantly used by those who, by their proximity to 


. funds of the coimuunity ; and at tlie eml of ’the iStli one auothe)*, know best hovv to lielp. The philanlinmpist 
century, when the labrmr statutes -were abroga,ted, but is an alien to this life around l^ini. Moved by a scTUie 
'the. coiidltious mnh r which pfjor relief was admitdsteri'd contrast between his own lot, as ho understands it, am! 

' rcniahied the same, serfdom in its later stage, the serfdom the lot of those about Iiim, whom he but little undei'stands,. 
of the' poor-huv, asserted its»,df in its evtreiuest form in he {‘oncludes that lie should relieve theiiu but his gift, 


. times of dearth and dihicultj during the Napoleonic UTiless it he given in siicli a -way as to promote this 

d \ \Xd\\ In 1802-0:1 it Wins ealcnlaiud (Mardiairs Difjcsf) vSeiLsiippori, instead d weakening it, is really injurious. 

' . tlial 28 per c.mb of tlic population were in receipt of In the first place, hy his iiiterferenee he ]aits a eliedi 

, ' ’ . permanent r>r oc'rasinmd ivlit'f. Those in receipt of the on the charitable resources of another class and kssc]}- 

d \ former uuinben'd 7:14, 8lT, including eliildnm — so real had their social energy. AYhat he gives they do not give, 

' : this serfdom of tlie p(>or beconic. In I8:i2 the expenditure though they niight do so. But next, he does more harm 

■ , on paii|>erisn\ in Jhiglaud and Wales was £7,01)6,9(18. In than this. He stimulates e>:pectation, so that by a false 

dd P thebiarly years c4* the lOih (^cutury the mendicity soidetic's, arithmetic his gift of a few shillings seems to those wlm 

”, ;dt : CHtalhshed in some of tli< larg^a towuh, were a sign uf the rc‘eei\c it and to those -who liour of it a possible suurctt of 

; P '■ gom*ral dis('on tent with existing metliods of adn an htrat ion. lu-lp in any diliiculty. To them it rejuesents a large* 

‘ P<i s' ,/ ’ Tlcddocfeiy for Betlenug tin* (’t^ihlitioii of rln* I’nor-- -repre- command of means ; and wdiere one has iwdvcd. wlint, 

t- i; p ^ 'Smting a Cohjnhoijn, Bi*rnard, Leti~ tlmiigli it he little, is ytd, ri*iative iu w’-age, a large sum to 

;dj,.''p-d_' > P soiii, Haygarth, Neald, and uUu'rs— took a uJore be ac«{nir(*d without labour, many wall seek more, and 

-/re;' . line mtd insaed many useful pablications (J790). After with tliat olyect ^Yil] waste their time and be put oil tlwlr 

M; ‘P J 83d» the veryatmohpliere, of tlinught s jams chaugod. Time wank, or even he tem]he<i to lie and choat. So scjclal 

■;P/'i was a geuerai desire b> h* quit of the serfdom of junjaai^m. energy is diverted from its proper use. AJms thus ghen 

J /’.dd;' J d ■ Tho ibor-Law Amemimont Act was passed in and weakens social ties, diminishes tlie natural relief funds of 

male able-bodh.d pauperlsiu luis uwimlled to a luiUnal help, and beggai's a neiglibour in stead of bene- 
d. ' . lahdmnm. Tlmbad years of 1860-70 revi vet 1 the ju'ohlein liting liim. By this ai’gument a clear and well-delhied 

b , e ,P in Ihiglaud a, mi Sct^dand, ami the old spirit of reform purpose is placed before charity. Charity becomes a 

pd,;', ” ‘ Frevailed Iiriprovtd adiiuui stmt ion working science based on social principles and o])servaiiori. Noi 


p^ P ;■ ^ gom*ral dis('on tent with existing metlious of adn an htrat ion. 

‘ Tlcd4<icieiy for Betlenng tin* (’h>!Hlitioii of rln* I’nor -repre- 

(Jolriiiliouit, .Bernard,' Ltdt-' 

: others— look; a : more-;: 'positive 
iV p line mtd insaed many useful pablioations (^JTOOp After 

iliiSiiiiiiii'iiiiiifed^lytetnbBphedtpfihoug^^ pThere’ 

was a geuerai desire b> h* quit f)f the serfdom of juujieri^m. 

pasHcd ;;in; .1834, and' 


^'P' ; with ecofioluie progross elfceted ^tiil further reductions of to give alms, but to ke 

, P ' ‘ ' puupTism, till lu llHU) it strmcl at 688, .005, or 21*7 per family, bceomos its pre 

r. ' b thousand of tie* population, instead d at 45 per thousand siibcrdhiate to this, and 

.-r" b' ■ < 1 ) iu 1851. (See article FouuLaw.) Gliarity organba- viceablo or the xx^verse 
bp' • p.p , lion Bochrties ware lonned after wjUi the object rjf serve this ])urpose. Nc 
,bp,:'b b; ' 'dxn]»mving thi'‘. cunditL>n of tlio poQiv’oVj in other wauds, fur help; not almsgivi 
b;dp:ppY”' t’l |>ronK)te indcjHmdeuee fiy an ordered quid co-operative charity is given a deiinit 


to give alms, but to keep alive the saving health of the , . 

family, becomes its proldcm : relief becomes altogether 
subordinate to this, and institutions or societies are ser- 
viceable or the reverse according as they serve or fail to- . 
seiwe tiiis ])urpose. Not po^'crty, but distress is the plea d d 
fur help ; not almsgiving, Imt charity the moans. To' ' 
charity is given a definite social aim, and a desire to use ' ; 


'dp- ' pP’ , aH^childrcn or young ^vxjucn rt'Ccivajd relict from the ]} 0 fa‘~ a great reform has been made. Tin) poorda'w, howyvmg ‘ 
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lowvr ela^seSj iijtr}se iBOSfc teinpte/l. . to dopcndenco — way largely iulhieneef] hy tmdoa uniou.s ; biit. vrjriatkni of wage, 'as 

^;.iuie six Of seven' niillions ol the Tiooiile— n, very poten't is the cfisi:, by lim iiica-.-isfi or diKrtasc. oCii IVnv j.enc.i: is 

• a .} If. i^r f , fi,.. ..,.1 i . .j/: . X, n^ss i]ii I If u'tanr.o tJum its iihu. Cuijnsariif':^ a caiTful uird an 

,uHueu;;e deJ.niic y aiitaymistie to tlie good .hnaojiiiient ,„„;j,,iiVy LnihVtl.e difference in hr., !i,a,v Saotti.t to as .m.cb ; 

oi iaiUlly ilH.\ llitiess Jt bf3 lilltliini to vory narrow' [a'Opor- u^] a, tliinj on tlia total waigo. Mere aled-eniioii iVont aleohol luay 

tioiLs ; H.Sj for iiifrdaneej to rostrietod indoor or in.stitiitional taake, in a nornnil taiuily, a- dilVerenec of tls* In a wage of 25*.-. 

refiof for tlie siclg for the Jigod and in (inn, who in extreme other liand, ineiuhi'r.diiji of a iricudiy soeioty ih at a linn: 

.jj ,,s.; w a,- 

nilheted, UjT whom no f^uiheient chantuhle provision is di.p«>.,a) of ^^aeh individual \dio has a sIkiit inib iMrlher, even 

procurahlc. As ampk‘ experienee shovO", only r»u these a small aniount saved may ]ilaeo tlie liohUn* in a jio iliuii in get 

eonditioiis can poor-law relief Iw* justified from tlie iwant amrk.'t ibr Ids labour; Im can wait wJieii anollicr man 

" vivw of cliarity luid tke common good, la marked "‘‘e 'f by ecM.^cmiiu., tliat loo may to 

•- , ^ ... . . .1 o ?• I* . rcducaa. Utlier jioiiits are ohvioiiri and need not be. iiunilu,mra:L It; - ' 

eoiitrusi to tins opinion is the agitation lor ]^eus.ioris, is evident that whilv tin; jusiamit of wage is imporl ant, still movsi 

These, it was at first proposed, should ])e given out of iiuporiuut is its use. In use it lias a large, expansive \ aliie, (Hi!) • ' 

ilm national exchequer to all ])ersons over (irn at the fu // r^f/r.------Tho excliange he, tvvoen .skill ond w-nge 

pite of live sliillings a week : and, were the piau adojH.-d “..fr;;,?' , T'“' 

. ^ ^ 2 r ^ u 1 tlie temptation to ]>lniautliru]nsts tu .siipplemeiit {.he lesser wage ; 

ju BphiC or its great cost, a system or state aiins for the and the more, important is non-.siqpdcmoiilfiiion, for lie- ■-kiiiiul 
a, god %vould ho set on foot, unlike the aunmia mvVa, since can usually loolc aftfT tlmir own iideroslH in tlic marlvoi, while iho 

it would he availabh not for citia'ris onlv. a comparatively ddllrd, lu'causv their labour is less inarkuiahle, hnvc to nuike 
' nf fh*^ i.i-ood.-ifinn l.rif fl.oVhr.h. t.rvn^Vi.rf h A' gi'Oatcr cllort to uvoid dcpeiidcmMe But the dole 01 midnwed ' ■; 

anai! |ait oi tin ] iihitu n, but i n the wholt popniation, eParitios, outdoor ivliid; and any constant giving, temi lo reduce 

yet like the annomt^ since it would be claimed as a right wage, and thus to deprive the rycijULUitsorsomejiart of the mcaiusoi .. . 
—a huge cluirlty endowed with unlimited funds, funds iudepeudenoo. The mnjtloyer is pressed hy compel itiem himseli; 

' ' which ultimately may largely exceed the normal cost of andin retumhe juvsses for jhoflttlux)ugh.aiWuced wago,ifmrcuun • . 
fluV avm^r flio nf fho ovr. lu.UvrY staiices makiVit possiWo lor tlic workiuaji to take it. Aiidmu.sa.,. 

the aimy oi Urn iSeheines ol the kind aie being ieuunclivid uals may lovver the wages cdhidargc class of 

adopted in ^ some colonies iii .iScw ,r.jeala.nd, for jnstance, or iin.-^killed liand's. lu these cunditioas unionism, even if .it 
and Yietorki—witli some a}>parent safeguards. In .Eng- wt-ru Hktdy to be ad vanlugeous, is not feasible. Uiiiunism van 
"land, failing any such plan, the Local Government .Board onlv create a eolayent unit of workers when^ there. is ;y.lirii!tyd 

in 1900 urged the boards of guardians to give large out- a dcihiite sa-leable skill .Lxco]it Cor the liup'., in- 

■ V u ? 11 • ^ 1 1 ^ . sulhcient -wage will not he reniefhed in tin- inaividual case hy 

■door relict lO aged deserving pCM.>ple,^and laid no stress on sujqdcnieiUatiun in any forin — doles, idothes, or oduu* khuls of 
the test of destitution, tli*^ neglect of which led to many of ndief; and in that case, too, tlic relief will probably produce 
theditneiilticsof thooidiiourdaw. History has] iro veil that eumgy after a short time, or in other words loBsvnwi 

(k-momlizatiou results fiviu the svholesaf n lief ivhetiier ‘‘'''’’V t« liv'e An iiiRiffpenl w.^^n my I.o i.vcv«,f..d by in. 

of the ^ mass oi the. citizens, or oj die able-bodied, or ot a hotter scih s of eouucunic. cxchangies, but hardly otherwise, 
the chililren, ami the fact that it is now ]>roposed to limit If ihe supplenu-utatiou bo not hniinMliito. lait poNt]r>ucd, asin the 
the cmlowment to tht‘ aged makes no substantial diirerencc. of olil-ag!' pensions, il.s pifoci will bo. simihov To the extern; 

The .social re, suits must !>u .siinilur ; Imf, .social forc-e.s work "''f '! l^siyiivo u'lv,.utili.iu. s;,iiu ilio aUraelioH to tl«prk.u,Jly 

.,1 , n 1 .1 ' 11 i ^ soiaoty ami to mutual help and saving vali yrow Josh, is couBBiity 

slowly, and usually uuly tin* unanswerable argnimmt of tf,, imuuuor of iheso ; and Wlnuv wage is smail, a liUh 

Ihiancial bauknqd.cy suftlces to eon void a people, habituated that would otln'rvhc lie sau*d i.s <piicklv s]).'nt if ih*. mvcssiiy 

to dependence, tlioiigli the iiiwaul decay of vitality and hir saving it is ojiioviab Only ncn .sshy schools most juou. ' 

eWiracter may loiu^'bofore l.e liunifc.st. Ulthiutofy tlm c.)«.yn!jyb.. ^v.ak^ i<, it mak..., iu.hI .Uikyn.-,- ulHwt.y, 

t , ,, , T , wliethcr tliev arc ilinlliv or whether or not tlicy save ior the ■ 

di.stnbution Ol ponsiims by way ol out-door roiiet, coiTupt- i-iitunau any way. (;1) !%• Hlavdurd „f IVdl-hchu, or Vowjori ot ' ■ 

Ing a far more imkqieiident people, would work a far i.'c/obh?? b* /r(^pL~---With an inirease.* df iiieoine there, has to be an . , 
greater injury than the araiona civica. Such an endow- iuercase intUc povver to iisciucome iulolllgeully. ■Whulcvcrisnut 
merit of old age might indeed bo justified as part of a reacts fin the fa.mily to its iiinloin,^^^ ( oiista.nl ly when the y 

system of regulate-i labour, wdnch, as in earlier times, pp., j-,, ,,, ll« hushana 

conki not be en forced without some such extraneous help, liud,s that ni a fc.w days he can cum enough' b> metit wiiat ' 

Imt it could not be jiistihed otlieinvise. It is naturally hy considers to be. hi.s bajin’rcincnts for the week. In these . • 

a.-sociated, therefore, with socialistic pro|)osals for the emanuslanccs the stpeWd id \vclldieing lulls below tly^ standaid 

, . . , ^ ^ ^ ^ ot wage; Ihc wage is in cxcchs oi tiio cuerg}" and -intedigcnvc. ■ 


regulai'icia of avage. 


necessary to its ceorjoniic use, and in these cases u liiin/itciy, 


In the light of the indnciples of charity, which we have jKuipoiisiu olten ousues. The family is deiuuralisud, Tlins, with ' ' • V 
considered liistoricaily, ive have now" to turn to two (|Ues- a view to tim jirevcntlou of distress in good tiincs, wluus there . .. ' / . 

:r . tk.ii.s: cliarity ami eflonoraic.s, and cluuity ami socialiiuii. ‘p less iionwty tlwre is ty. ximw nwcl of..hariiy riglitlv uiider- •: 

. . „ lliR object of duinty is to remloi- to our ueiglibour tbo tlic best uieau.s of i.wvomiuK distress aud iirc.st.in'ing ilxo ' ' . 
services ami duticB of goodwdll, friendship, and love. To oconoauc \vell-bciug of the iainily.' > . "■■''v'A 

Xireveat distress charity lias for its further • . - ..;d 

object to pre.sorvu and develop tlio inaiiliood Tlu* Ikwy of charity separates it entirely from soeiidisjji, ^ '= 

XX. .'in'd womanhood of individuals and thoii- self- a.s that word is commouly used. Strictly socialism mea, ns, Jii 

. niaiutonanca in and tlivoiigh the family; and any <inestiona affecting the commnndy, a dominant 

.. . .fo'm of 'State intervention is approved or disapproved by regard tor the common or soci-al .good m so far as \ 

e : , ' the same standard. .By self-mamtciiance is meant .seJf-.snp- it is contrary to private or indnidnal udvaut.igo. ' 

■ , 'b .port throughout lifc’du its ordinary contmgoncios--sick- B«t ovoii so the antithesis is mislfading, for the two need ■' 

aeS3, widowhobd,.^ Political economy we would not be incoirsistent. On the contrary, the coniuioii ghpd i.,; :; 


Kociahsm ii:; n.Berl to mfeui the acfitnBilioii 'ht ' ckM 

















G HA R I T Y AND CHARITIES 
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' iafcle. Ami, a?? lias b^on sliowa, .^iiice- tlic}' injure the faiuily 
and ivcaheti imle] »eiulent*e, ilicy ca !)not bo eliaritabla They 
ai'e iia^tumfly asisoeie„tetl ^vith I'cgulated or statutory laliOiir;, 
avhetiier ill. eounoxlonAvltli a statute. o.i wages or. the laws, 
oi' a trades union, foi* where sncli meastiros fall,; or seem to 
fail to ]vi'ovi^le asiiiiicient llvoliliooil, leluif in some toriu is 
caliecl ill to .saj.ipleu.ie at tlie iiotufil or assained delicieiiey. 
Thus eliarity and social isiu, in tlie usual nieaning of the 
u'onl, imply Uvq quite diilerent theories (.*f social life, and 
are not in any voi}' coiuiJatnile. 

Tim sjU'ings of ehai'ity lie in synijiatby and religion. To 
organi^j it is to give to it tlie ‘‘ordered natureTof an 
organic wliole, to give it a dofi.iiite social pur|)0.se, 
Thtiorgnid- to associate tlie mernbei's of the corn niiinity 
for the fulfil nient of that pur})ose. This in turn 
do j)ends on. the recognition of (‘oniiaoii principles, 
the adoption of a eominou method, self-discipline and train- 
iiig, a,nd co-operation. In a mass of peo])le there maybe a 
large variation in motives coincident with inucli unity in 
' action. Thus there may ]:>e accej/canco of a common social 
|.!Ufpose in charity, while in one the impulse is Bimilar to 
that wkieli moved Ht Francis or George lierlvcrt, in aiiotli,er 
to that Wiiicli moved Howard or I)r Chaluiom, or a laodern 
poor-law refoi'iuer like Nicliolls or Denison. Accepting, 
then, the [ulncijiles of charity, ^ve ]>ass to t.ho, method in/ 
relation to assi.stance and relitd. Details may vary, Imt 
on the following points there is general agreement ainong 
students and workers : — 

(1) T/ie, CommiMee or 6h;(/b/V7kv,~“Tlit?rc are usually two. lands 
of ioci'il Vt.lief ; the public or j)Oor-]av\' ^'tdief, aud IT-Iioinjoniiected 
with religious agcriries. Bosidos, tlici-e Is ilie rc]i(d‘ ol‘ endow- 
menis, societies, aiul cdiari talkie juuiscais. Tiicvcforc, as a 
coU'linon precedent to all organb:atio}i. thcro must 1 jc 3 some 
doonl eeiUreof assoeiatiuu for infonuMtiuii and cemmoii lielp. A 
town should ]>c dividiri for (.his purpose into luanageable areas 
coiricidtmt with jmudics or poor-law divisions, or other dis- 
trJiUcs. Su1)|ect to an acccptair.'e of gr.iicral juirioiples, tlio.so 
engaged in charity s lion Id he inonLbor.y of a local con i‘ei'e.iice or 
dojinnittee, or aliicd to it. The comiiiitiec would tlius be the 
rallying- point of a large aud somewiial loosely knit association of 
frimifhrand workers. (2) laqair^f, Al\l. and Run -“--Tlie 

objeid; of inquiry is to ascertain (die aclua] causes of. distress: or 
' drcpun lance, and to carry on the work there must nsually bt? a .staff of 
s-.n’owd hoiioiaivy and one or two paid workers. Two inethods may 
Iw! Jidoptod : to in< jiiiro pi j’cgard to a]) [Hcations fur ludp with a view 
to forHiUig souio [>lan of material lielj) or rrieiully aid, or both, 
whitdi wUr lead to the ulthuato self-sii[)])ori of the family and its 
meuubrws, and, nmlor certain crmditiowq .in the ease of the aged or 
sick, to their roiii'hiuou.s or their sullulorii help; or to a.sArLain 
the kicks partly at once, partly by dugreos, and then to Jonu 
' and carry oat some plan of iicdp, or eoniume to liefrieud the fually 
in iicftct of lad]), in the hope of bringing them to eonditiohs. 

' ofAudf'Support, leaving the work of relief ontmd 5' to other 
■* .agondcs.' The connnittee in neither case shordd ]>e areliefebm- 
iuittee--its(df a direct soim'e of relief. On tlte former method it 
lias; usually no relief fund, but it raises from ivVlatiuu>|,.,en).ployei‘s,.; 
charitHs,' and cliaritable ])orsoiis the relief reqiiired, . adairdiiig' 
;ti> the plan of liedp agreed Uj)oii, iinloss,, indeed, it is bettor not ^ 

" ' ' ■ mioppnittee''; 

' 

vho 

‘ A compemta iTit hout it, in such a w'ay as to keep intact and give play 

' /' . " ' foal! the iiHtnral oldigatious that lie within tlie inimr circles of 



should be to show- liov; the a]qdicant has been living, dikI wliat 
-are the sonrce.s of jiassible help, iind also wdj.at is Ills cduivaetcr, ' 
The problmn, ImwtU'cr, is not whether the person is “deserving" 
or “ undeserving/' hut ivhethcr, gwintcd the facts, tl'io distress 
can bo stayu.3d ami sivlf-su import rittainod. If the help) ea,Ti lie gj 
jsriva.toly from within tlio eir(dt3 oi‘ the family, so lumdi thc bAtos:.' 
Ufieii it maybe best to advisi*, hut not to iniorfmv. lu Homc^ 
cases ])ut little help umy he iieoesSf.iry ; in others again the iVicndly 
relation between apjdicaut and^ friimd niay last for months and 
eveii ymirs. Usually in cliaritabie work the question of the kind 
of relief available— inoiuy, tiekots, clothes, governs the 

ded.sion ho\v the case should he assisted. But this is rjuiio 
wrong: the ojqtosile is (he true rule. The wants of tho ca.st?, 
rightly understood, should govern th.c decision as to what chavitv 
sliould do and what it should jirovide. Cases are overwhelming 
in nuinhor, as at idle ont'])atieiit and casualty departments of a 
1 ! OS] where the admissions an? maale wiiiiout inquiry, and 
subject jaacducally to no restrkddous : but wlnm there is inquiry, 
and each case is .seriously considere-d and aided with a view to 
self-siip])orfc, the numbers will seldom be overwheliuiug. On thb 
])]aii appeal is made to the .streiigtli of the a|qdicfjiii, and 
reipiiros an effort, ou his part. Indiscriminate relic f, on the 
other hand, allracds tho apidicaiit by an aqq>eal to his weakness, 
and it requires of him 110 eifort. .Hence, apart even fi‘om the 
diiforonti.-iting eifcct of iiiipiiry, one method inaki^s a|q>}icanis, 
the other Uiuiis ibeir number, aUliongdi on the hitter jkan much 
more .strenuoirs endeavours bo imulc to assist the.lcs..ser number of 
claimants. For tlie routine work of tlie oliice an extroniely aimple 
system of records with card index, &c., has been devised. In some 
cities, jiarticuhirly in the. ITnitcti Btates of .Amerif!a, there is a 
eoutral regisl ration ofeasos, notiiieil liy individual (diarilics, }>oor- ' 
relief autiioiit.icti, and private) jiersons, Die sysltun of cha, .dty 
orgaiikalion or associated chniUj, it will lu‘ .‘■-ecju ailou .s of the 
inmost variety of ireatrncni, according to liie dliiicultics in each in- 
stauecand (he rciiunlics availa]>lc,aud t iu- uiiuorUycoj.o for personal 
work. (-1) TraiMtuf , — If charitable vork is aii an, those u ho un- 
dertake it miusi; ueatds be traim'd botliin practice mid method and 
in judgment, il requires, loo, that self-disripline wbkdi bicnd.s 
i'utelligenee with ciuouon, and so endows euioidoii with sti'ongfh 
/nid purpose. In times of distress a resen-ve uf trained workers is 
of tin? 11 (most sor vice. At all timc.s they do more and ]»rodiice, 
.socially, belter result.s ; luii when there is gemunl distre.ss of any 
kind they do not lose llndr ])ead,< like new ivcriiits, but. prevent 
at least some of tlie miscliief that comes of tim j>ariic wliicli often 
ta.kes possi;Ssioii of a cominuriity, velien disirt'ss is appreiicncled, 
and leads to the wildest distributions uf relief. Also trained 
workers make tlie niont use.ful ]')uor-lii.w guai'dians, tru,Btocs of 
ciiarities, secreiai’ies of chariinhle snoieiies, and distritd. visitors. 

All clergy and ministers aii'.l all medical men wlio have, to he 
crigagual in the administration of inedie..'il rolifd' should learn tlm 
art of charity. Poor-law guardians are usually elected on 
political or general grounds, and loTve no sj.'oidal knowlealge of; 
good jm thtuK of cliariiy ; ami trusteeh arc jadtlom fi]q3nint)d on 
iho Kcor-e of their quaiiheatious on thi.s ]ie:ul. To jU’ovide tlm 
iieeessary education in charity there should be emujaUeni: heljaws 
and ttaudiers at charity organiKalLOu comnultees ami elsewhere, 
and an aliianeo for thii ])nrpose should be funuod IuDujuj them 
and professons and toacher.s of moral seienco and ceononacs and 
“settlements.” Those 'wlio st'.udy social problcma in connexion ■ 
with what a doctor would call “case.s" or “ soo tlie 

Ibiuts and the falsity of schemes that on |>aper seem iogical 
enough. This puts a check on the. iulhicnce of sehciiic-bnilding ^ 
and that literary senBatioualism w’hicli iijakc'S capital, out. of 
vsooial conditions.’ (4) Oo-vpemtion . — Organization in elnirity. 
depends on extensive cn-o]>?ration, and ultimately on the accept- 
aimo of common views.- This comes but slowly. But with mucjh 
tribulation the goal may be reached^ if in ca.se after case the 
eifort 'i.s made to provide friendly help thrmigh fduiriiics aiid , . ■ 
private pcnsoiis, unless, as may well bo, it .should secjti bestynot; ’ 
to interfere, Init to leave the ajqdicant to apply to the adnnnis” - 
trators of jiublio relief. Experieiioo of what i.s rigid and wrongin' 
charity is thuB gained on both sifies. Many sources may hate to. ■' 
be utilized for aid of diilhront kinds even in a .single ca-scq- and ' ■ 
for the prevention of cUstresa co-operation %vlth nicmbtu's • of y 
friendly societies and with co-operative and thrift agencies iA;-'/ 
i ridiapoiisable, /> ' A - - ' 

Btitutional relief and out-door alIotvaxie6% but it, 
widowhood cipplies md receives ap allowajice aceordi)^g 
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to the of Ikt cliiklriMi, Helped at tiic outset by 

eliaritj^ou. sooie deiiiiito phn, slio ’ loay become selb 
?;upp^jrtiu<:^ ; and if her family be* large oue or two of Iier 
cLildreu may be placed iii schools by tlic gua.rdiaiis, whih 
fihe juaiotaias tire remahuiig ciiildreii aid lierself. As far 
as possible there slaudd be a division of lal^tcir beUseeu 
the p(»or-iaw and eliarily. hAcept whwo some jdan such 
as tliat just meulioued is adojay^l, one or llie other sliould 
take whole charge ol the case relievci,!. There should be 
no siipplemertkitimi of poordaw relief I'.y elmrity. This 
will weaken the strengtli and dissipate tlie resources of 
charity witlioiit adding to the eflieiency of the poordaw. 
Uniess the guardians adopt a restrictive! out-door rtdief 
polieVj there is no scope foi’ any useful division, of labour 
between them and charity; for tJie many cases which, 
taken in time, charity niiglit save from pan]-ierisrn, tliey 
vill dmw into clironic depe,ndence by their alio^eaiicGS a 
vciy much larger numlier. But if there is a restrictive 
out-door policy, so hir as relief is ncees,sary, charity' niav^ 
undertake to meet on its ovu lincvS distress whiA the 
poor-law -would otherwise. huAc met by allowances, and 
subject lO the assistance- oi urgent cases, ] aH-ndavr relief 
may thus by degrees become institutional only. Tlieii, 
in tire main, natural soeual forces -vouhl eonie into play, 
iiml dq»eiuleneo on ai^y form of uiuiom clvka would 


y!;, :il%|^Terfct|jg!-seyera!;:h0Spjidls;/'';htittvd^ 

b iMgiitiy roiusevS further trcaiuu-'nt • to eertain ap| diwuTts. <. ■ s* 

they have-oiily to wander to some oiljer' ])OSj>ital, there tu ' ■ i ■; .di i 

be adn lilted with Ihlle or ))o siTiiiiny, Jder usnally <fut- , ' f'l 

pata-nl> and casually I'snlients jnv m»i loen ngidered, nor \ ; 

can they ite ide!iiili<Yi ii tlu-y a]»])]y again. F’rmHiealh- they . ' w ' 

eoim^ ajid go uili. The dtiiiiitc^ Ibuilahon of cases., i 

atvordii^g P. tandard tf tireeUaxI uorh. a.-^snejat ion b 

Vitb gvmM'ul cliioiiy, iraiiicd abiionei>]ii}i and inipur}, aud . - ’ 

a just ngard for the inli-rests of genc'ral prud ilioiiers, arc! ■ ’ ^ 

slepping-slotie,^ to refunn. ]n benu; whore meoTcid 'b i 

cliarit-ies a.re nnmenai^ a reprcsenfjilive board would p 

proiiiolc muiurd help Hijd urgani>.at ion. . •' 

Like tlie p<xn’daw, endowcM-l cluiritius may be perrna" lb-; 

iicnt .iiist itutioiis C'stal.ddicd !(.■) met*! wliat slioidd be . . -1; '''ep' d,i 

]jassing and d(!CL'c‘a, sing needs (of. the ai'guuu'uts ' ■ .. ;■ •fbet; 

in 2% S,^ale ma! ilHuHij, by T. Haolesy). 

Administered as tliey luually are ion — -i 

a]jart fix an tlie living volunvary charitbs Ibe geiuiutirm, h 

ami consistiitg often ol smaJi liusis dilhciih' to iitiruu 1 

saiisfactorily, they tend bo create a ])rrnjc-ont demand ' b 1 

Avliieh iliey nmet by lived quaniitios Ob' jelief. Al.-o. a.-, a ‘ ^ ‘ 

ride, they Uiul.e no systematic hirpiiries with a -N lew to 1 lie ■ ^ ' v t'''''! 

veriiicalioii ot the staiemeiits of the applicants, fur they y "a 

have no sbaif ibr tlioe ]»urpos(‘S ; nor iia\u tiiey ile‘ ^ [ dpt 

assisUnee of almouem or triemlly ^idtor^. J\or dioe.-, llie ' 

I'elief wliieli tliey give form part of any ]dan of lj('|p in ' ' 

conjiuictii.n wdli other fd<l from niibuut : nor is llje ^ -P. j 

adininistmtion siihjeet to fruirmait inspectie'in as in iLc 

ea.-e rif Llm jiooidau. All these cunditifais Irna led to a b‘ dV} 

want oi progre-s in tin, a<-iUiil admluislration of endowed ' b , 

e}t<tritj«.s, in ieg<ud 1o \ hu h b is <dieii \ei v diilii uh le . * " 

]ji\neni tile exercise oi an undue palismagc. But ihene ‘b Lf!, 

is no leason v.L) Uu*se cij.o'incs .houhl nu1 bn-ujut u b 

re-q>oiidrnle pad ul lh\‘ conn1 i \ V adtmndd uit ion, ahling It ^ \ ^ o 

to ii'dine unldoca ])au|>enmi It na nfA«! intiojded that b' 

the poor-law slmuld. ux'tingnbli thtmnidovrcd chadtics, still . \ ' ’L'dA'I 

dess, as statisbi.es; now 'prove, ■ that - where reu.ai(hyrhehts;:vb':t;:ibtdy^^^^ 
a])ormd the rah.‘ of pauiK-rism sh^’mlcl be eon.’-'idombly ' ■ - . .’“-rd'-bbi? 

above. tli(‘ ;iv<'ragu ol Ihu reu of i]je couidiy TLi> | L ‘1 

shows that tlwM* eharilk's olitm fo>stor pauperism in.dc.jxl y 'j/ f 

of pnaeiiiing ii. A< a .•^bp to lefony, the imbliariiiui [ 

an animal ogider of emlowed (harttios in bnghuid aod „ L 

ALdes is greatly needed. The constdahii ing m'iu jues «.>f '' . y, 

tiiu (‘harity coinmWieiiers iiaxe thmo miKh geed ; Mill y . ' 

more may be demo in Muue couiiues fy extending to the • .byd, - 

county the ]>eneiits of the diariticsof vell-eiidou.xl trorn.s, ^ ^ 'pk'd d 

as Inm i^een accuni] dished by the (TYtensic n ot blie 1 levn‘e.a~ / b d ' ! 

. . imry 6B:dowinent.S:6i the.L'ity of: Lohdyh:;t0:h!ie:ibetrd|b>ii||ihdb|b|i|s 
]nj]ice area. Kor, again, until fpiile ktidw lumI that as ;vel i i ' ; 

only ill one or two schemos, Las the principle ]*ce3i cakpual ' b " 
that pensions or other relief should be gixeu only in '• b /.'‘ V>'( bf 
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open-handed ]ios])iialily always creatt'S rnendieaids. 
This: is 'what the liuspitals teller in the <.mt-patient and 
<ie]>art.ments, and tliey have created a, 
elas. of lio.pitol menduants. The caws a.e 
Cjulcldy dealt with, witlioiit imjuiry and witliout regard to 
lioiuc eondirlons. Tic- medicaJ man in the fiosiiilal doe.s not 
co-operate xvirh any fel I ow-woj‘kers outside the hos]»ital. 
Where his ]diysio or lU'h'ice ceases to opemte Ids usefulness 
ceases. He regards no couditkms of iiKunUty. in a large 
iuuuIkt of ruses drink or vice is the- cause of aj'plication, 
and the cure of the jiatient is dependent on moral conditions ; 
but he returns Imme, d.rinks, and juay boat his wife, a-ud lltcn 
oil another visit to the iiospitrd lie will again be jdiysicked, 
and so on. The man is not ex’eu refei'red to tlie jioordaw 
inlirmary for relief. Koi- are conditions of .liuino sanita- 
tion regardin']. One cause of constant sickness is thus 
entirely overloukt'd, \^■hil(? drugs, otherwise niinecessary, 
arc constani ly given at tlie htj.''piia]. Tlie hufpilals an thus 
largo isolalid relief stations whieli are creahiuga neiv kind 
of pauperism. 8o far as tlie pfutients can pay — and many 
can do vso -the general jmretitioners, to whom they ivould 
otherwise go are dc[4ri\e<i of their gains. vStill worse, is 
it when the hospital itself chai'gi s a fee in its our-])aiient 
department. The relief is then elaimed even more al)so- 
■ lute]}' as a rigiit, and the general practitioners are still 
I liidher i i ij nred , The doctors, as a medical stall, are not i mly 
/ medical men, but, whether they rocoguize the fact or not, 
they arc also aJnisgivers or aJmoners; wliat they give is 
relie tV Yet few or none of them have ever been trained 
- for that work, and conserpieritly they do not realize how 
.very advantageous, even for the cure of their oxvii patients, 

. would be a thorough treatment of each case both at the 
lioBpital and outside it. Nor can they imderstiuid how their 
„ methods at present protract sickni-ss and promote habitual 
dependeuee. Were this side of their work studied by 
. them- in any way they would be the first, ]>robably, to 
‘ ]>ress upon the governors of their hospitals the necessity 
:.:>for a.ehanga LTiifortunately, at present the governors 
b;;are: tJieBiselves untrained, and to finance the hospital and 
t- Vto .make it a good institixtion is their sole object, 
i ’ dipspitals, ‘ however, are, after all, only a part of the 
general administration of charity, though as they are now 
.'nmaged they’ have seldom any systematic connexion 
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andTo"'|^uperizec^;:':v'b ':'- ' 

' lu many places hmcL an. raixnl ibr tLc reliiT olYolinolcIJluren \ m f ' p 

by the supj)ly ot uicds during tho ^\inicr .ind opdiig. Fsnbly a * 'b rj 

very large mintber of children arc saidtif he imderibb . |v b‘*b 

hut.'mciuiry'shoxs^ that suolixstaioihehtshniyAiblik|ftb|:||gi|p|;ipliibiki;|^ 
aS' alt#gety r nxcOBsiyb::, ThfW 
iiiforni.aiti6n;' , drs^wii from;, the.: 

:sohietiiB:es . '.oxv gonerab deduct iohs 


wcakeuing the jndependonce Oi tuc 
iforthcohuhg’^-woihercrjiometipes^ygwMutfhhikliprmpilP^ 
.:uBethehrffiQnfeyhir;;etlierfthin®sp^i::t#bhbh|ida 

meal at sehnoi. Broil tcmipiaticms are put bclore a flkHUikta Vis. y "JV/' 
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0 H A R I T Y A N D 0 H A R I T I E S 


V|-'’' ■ ; ’ u greatost and i-vh»Ac ilio fawity iu^tiiiot tjbould ]»n 

Af ; > ' i^ti'^jug.-Uojicd--— wtiuiulato thk nngUct ^ So in tliu cusie of tlio 

' fatk^uNs ; nicu wl’io aiv. la/.y, and whose \vi\ os can earn, a iiltlOj got 

" the b.’iiatit uf this iiolp/and work tor two or throe days .1 wofdi 

bpf; ■ ^ ‘ insteoi of for the wholo weok,^ Y' inter allor winter, liard or mild, 

, r,ho m ‘.als are gir^m, lorgeijiil of the fact that man is marie 

^ . . provident and rusponsililrl only by the pressure of nature ; and 

/ : . ‘ thus winter, with it; possibilities of want of em] daymen i, pro\id<;s 

une of the strongest inceiUivcs to the practice of thrift, which, if 
/'r.'v ' .. ^ it be euca.iiMgetl, will do fur the health and contentiiieiit of 

|,".n the children than the rn* als of ail their .sediool life. Such relief, 

hr |*es'' ' iiidoed, is wroJig by all the canons of xeaHonablo charity, and, 

jl; ' appotli ng to tiie wi'akiiess of the poor, it creates an iiicrt^aaing 

■| I ‘ dimnati which it cannot moot. Thus, for instance, in Paris the 

fm’l ' nnnucipil subventimi fur the meals rose from 545,900 francs in 

'A . ' !S92 to 912,835 francs in 1897, and the number of meals from 

i ; k (1,971 8,229,870. JIiitaHs miUwudh the .same result follows 

8'|\ '< • when char; tddc fumis for the same purpose are forthcoming. The 

' , , : a UHo of distress in these case.s is usually to be found in the Iiorne- ; 

A' 'll, • ■ the!?, 'Lies are comparatively few; being few, they should be 

^ystjuiiiicdly disali with individ.ual]y, with the object of ])re« 
,('J}7 , ' serving tlin family life ; or, if the family be so vicious that its true 

'd: I " ' ' life is entirely lost, and thtwc is no alternative, Us privately as 

/ ■ . ' ^ • •„ possible some separate jirovislon should be made for the children, 

• - v /, ' so that' tlmy may grou' up strong and healthy, to hccoiue the 

' ■■ - Ihtheus and niot]ier.s' of healthy families when they in turn make 

1 their start in life. 

/■ At a time of excoptioual distress tlie following suggestions 

' ' ' tbanded on uuudi English experience may be of service. Usually 

, ’ „ , f,, r ‘d such a time proposals arc made to establish 

specia] funds, and to jirovide employment to men 
,up;d’''' ■ „ v’‘, ^ h - ' ^ an 1 women out of work. But it is bo.st, if possible, 

pi I ' ami as long as pos.siblc, to ivly on existing agcncit'S aud to 

^ strengtimu them. Round them there are usually workers more or 

;y| ' , loss trained* A new fund usually draws to it new peoide, many 

^ whom may not have had .any special experience at all. If a 

^ ' ’’ naw fund i.9 inevitable, it is 1)csi that it should make its grants 

'b I ' " io existing ageufios after consultation with theru. In any case 

y ' ' , ' ‘ clear policy should he adopted, and people should keep their 
^ " heals. The exaggeration of fcfling at a time of apprehended or 

' 7 ^ actual distress is sonwUnies extraordinary, and the unwise action 

‘ '/ , which it prompts is often a cause of CO ntimiing }uuiperism after- 

, i| . . warc1?5. Where tluu’c is jiublic (W pour-law relief the follow- 

^ *1 ; . _ log j}3an m.ay he adojded In any large town there are usually 

, diCnvnt recogniKod poor-law, charifable, or other areas. The 
pit; * / " ’ khal p:!Ople already at work in ihc.se areas .should ht* forim'd 

b4'| V , . ' ' ' . inlo local commitiecs. In i‘aeh ca.se a <puck impiiry should bo 
1 ■ -.7 ' mdo, ami the relieving odiccr eoninniiiicated with, some, central 
^ ' ' . . virifiod, and tlio home visited. K{?nghly, cases may be 

i, ^ ' divided into ihri-C f:las.sc.s: the irreeporisiblo casual lahoiiring 

isclv ' class; .1 middle cla.ss of men vdtli decent homes, who havcinadu 

i , no provision for the future, and arc not members of titlicr friendly 

society or trades union ; and a third class, who have made some 
provision. These usuall^Mive alfceted last of all; at all ha^awds 
^ . > tluy should 1). kept from receiving public relief, and should be 

lUd? h’ liyl]>od, as far as possible, privately aud personally. If there 

/l' I ' ’ ‘ - are public works, tin* .sceoud class might he referred to them ; if 

L : 9,\ ’ '/ th'^re arc not, probably .some should bo left to the poor-law, some 

, as4‘^ted in the same way as members of class three. Much would 

‘ ^ . turn upon tin* family and the home. The hist chws shoukl be left 
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I \ ‘ > ' ' they should bii kept froui receiving piibh 

IU',| { ' li.yl]>ed, a3 far as pos^ibb*-, privately auc 

41]! ’ ’ ' . arc puldic works, the .sGcomi class might h 

U^ll y M \ 7 '/ th'^re arc not, probably .some should be lef 

, as4‘^ted in the same way as members of cla 
' .... turn uoon tin* family and the home. The j 


'7; , 77” V to 'I'he poordaw, Iftliere is no poor-hiw .system at wmrk they 

/ . shoidd hi put m imbiic works. Working men of independent They ako make a coiufortabk* avoidance of the respoush ' . " l\ 

|v7;|v , ' ; lK>Hitlon, not the oiv.atmvs ot any politiraJ clnh, but such as are biRties of family life comparatively eany, and. in so far as ^ ‘tU 

'I . ’ 9iR^hfmd for the task, should be called into consultation, Tlie taoy arc clearly injurious to the couiiiuiiuty. > ^ \ ‘ 

P h relief shmihl bo settled aci'ording ttT» the. TOipurcmeriits of each case, 1 he English colonists of the aSTew England staie>s and , I '4 |i 
-Mr A Imt, if Ihrft at least it may bn Pennsylvania introduced the clkciplinary religious and ' i\ 

h tohiuke gran to according to soTUcgcucrallysnificientacak, There relief sv-stmn of ‘Pmtpsjtontmm -md ihA*Ti'H^o 

4 ^ Great UnUed ’ 

‘ y (. . eare should be taken hi .stop the rolkf as .soon as possible, andto pooi-lavY To the former re faience has ^ I to* 

ipA'. ;7 A >1o nothing to make it the .stepping-stoim to pormancntilependnice. already been made. With an appreciation of Amerto • U ' a.,, fc 

p"' 77’- 4' u/ V'. alternative to roliof, .imiployment on public works is the fact that the cause of distress is not usually A;r: ■ * -v 

*‘‘444 4> 7 li^uggLjistod* It niUBt be romombbrud, howev^JA that where novertv but wealmoK-s ni ohftwiofor aI ''7 ' • 

M4M-U: 1: 4|%9i^dtoBimUungsIiouIdbodouoto Fe^^<^ntthoam .Z and v ami ol judgment, • ■ , ^ .» 

towJiA ‘Employment, artilicially jmovhkd, may cause as inherited the qM Puritan traditions hav<4 iu the light of , ' 17 \,a^ ' 

a larger social ^ eqcperieime, organked 'the 'Mw 


If it is opened, the discipHiie should kp very strict^ and when 
there is hudiic.ssor insubordination, relief in the workhouse' should 
at once be otienul. The relief furnished to men tnuployed in. a 
labour y<ird, ofwlueli in Eiigla-iid at least half has to he given in 
kind, should, it has been said, be dealt out from day to day. Tills 
leads to the nieii giving up the ^rork .Sooner than they otherwise ■ 
wc?uld. They have less to spend. 

In so.nie of the Euglkli colonies Homeric liuspitality 
still prcvniis, but ])y degrees the >statioivhouse or some 
refuge is established in the to^vns as they" grorv 
more populous. ‘Finally, some sj^stem of labour 
in exchange for relief is evolved. x\t fb*st this is voluntary, - 
aftoiwvards it is ohieially recognized, aiid finally it may 
.Ixxjoiiie part of the sy.stein of public relief. As bad years • 
come, the.se changes arc made step by step. In England 
the vagrant or rvayfarer is tolerated and discouraged, but 
not ke]>t employed. He should maintain himself, it is 
thought, .His relief is public relief, and now, usually after 
he ].ias had a bath aud food, he i.s admitted to a separate 
room or cell in a casual Avard. Before lie leaves he has to 
do a task of work, aud, subject to the discretion of the 
ina.ster, he is detained two nights. This plan has reduced 
vagrancy, and, if it ’were universal ly adopted, clean accom- 
modation would every wliore be provided for the vagrant 
without the attractions of a couiiuon or “■ as.sociate ’’ ward ; 
and probably vagrancy^ wmiid dimini.sh still fu.rtlier. It 
seeu'Ls almost needless to say that in these circumstances, 
at any rsite, casual alms should not be given to vagrants. 

: They know^ much better Iioav to provide for themselves 
: than the almsgiver iimigines, for vagrancy is in the main 
I a mode of life not tlie re.sult of any ca.sual diflieulty, 

! Vagrancy and eriiniiiality are ai.so uccaiiy allied. The 
magistrate, therefore, rather than the almsgiver, should 
usually interfere. ; and, as a rule, where the magistrates are 
strict vagrancy in a county diminishes. Still undoubtedly 
vagrancy has its economic side. In a bad year the number 
of tramps is increased by the addition of unskilled and 
! in‘e.sponsible labourers, rvho are soonest discharged ‘wlien 
I work is .slack. As a part- voluntary system under odicial 
recognition the German xirbeiter-calonim are of intorest; 
j This in a measure has led to the introduction of labour 
homes in England, the ju.stifieation of which should be 
that they meruit the energy of the men W’ho find tluur 
way to them, and enable tliem to earn a living which they 
' could not do otlierwise. In a small percentage of eascB 
this result may be achieved, Ciiaritablo refuges or 
philanthropic common lodging-houses, usually esta-bliBhed 
in districts where this class already congregate, only 
aggravate the difficulty. They give additional attractions 
to a vagrant and casual life, and make it more endurable. 
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iAmi laboitrcr hr, * Who , ‘ W ^ knowledge and and, if > <0^ ; 

H^la .^t.os0_m^d!atr(Ma tbara ia awa^w^’ft 


CHARI T Y AN D CHARI T I E B 


(Ifegfeea Visiting by “clistriots” is set aside, for " friend- 
iincss ’• is not a (|ua.lifcy easily diffused over a Mudo area. 
To be mil it must be limited a.s time and ability nllow, 
Conseiiuently, a friendly Tisitor usually befriends but one 


Toluntary institutions if} in full force, and it is isi force 
also in juiuiy Kuglish colonies. At lii-st sight it Lis the 
udvantage of providing j'oliff for jiultUc jiiii'ixvsc.s -witliout 
tile creation of a new .staff or establishment. Them 5.-1 


or t^vo, or m ari) ca.o onlj a tew. iaiuilicbs. Tlie fnmidly U,]uls au a]H»aront lvouuuiv, iJat llie tnils are maia% 
■visitor 1 . tiic outcome of the movement for - associated diarh Political ]->avtisansh-ip ami Wr may intlueime the aiiiormt ' 
tics, ^ Aimaica chanty organization societies have ami disposition ui‘ the grants. The grants act as a hoanty 
also adopted the term and to a certanx extent the method, on. the estahlishment ami cxmliniiancc of charitable .insti- 
BoiAveen the two movements there is the closest affinity, tiilioiis, homibs Ihr children, In-fs] dials, hut tioi om the - 
riie registration of applicants for relief is much more eoim expansion of the voluntary charitable- funds and- etTorts 
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piactically a coniplatG register of all the applications made may be to support sectarian intei'c.st.s by i.mblic sidisidies, 
to the public authority for poor relief, to the associated Claimants for relief have litlle seruide in turning smd 
cliaiitie^ and to many other voluntaiy bodies. institutions to their own account : and the institutions 


The Elizabethan poor-law system, with the machinery 
of overseers, poor-houses, and out-door relief, is still main- 


institutions to theii* own account; and the institutions, 
lieing hiianeially in\\sponsi 1 »]e, are not in these clrcmu- 
stances scrujuilous on thoir side.’: to pa'ex'ent a Biisdir(Fcticu.i ■ 


tained in the Xew England states and Peimsyivania, but of their hountics. “J^aiimts unload their cJuldren upon 
with inany modifications, especially in ISTew York State, the community more recklessly when tliey k.nc..»w that sncli 
A chief factor in these changes has been immigration, children will be provided hn in private cuihaii asylums 






lYhile the county or town remained the admin ist rati ve 


cmldrei-j will be provided for in private or|haii asyliuiXB' 
and protectories, wliere the religious training that the 


area for local poor relief, the large number of immigrant parcjiits prefer will be gixAn fhtuu (.Ainosr G. HVarner, in 
and “unsettled'' poor, and the business connected with yaiernatwnal Cirafp^HS: Chanting and Cfnreeihm, i89;i). 
their removal from the state, entailed the establishment BometimoK, as in New York, the admissliai Is entirely in the 
■ of a secondary or state system of administration and aid, hands of tJm managers. They admit the eily paws. In 
with special classes of institutions to xGiich the counties N‘t!^v York City the. population lietwcen 187b and bSliO- - . 
or toxvns could send tlieir ]ioor, as, for instance, state increased aboitt 80 f)er cent. ; the sulisldies for prisoner.^ 
reform schools, farms, almshouses, &c. For the oversight and pii].)1ic paupers inennaed hj d 3 percent., hat those for 
of these institutions, and often of prisons also aii<I lunatic piuiijers in ]niva{e institutions increased from §^13-1,828 to 
asylums, in many states there liaA^e been cstaljlished state §1,845,873, or about 401 per cent. The total was -at that 
boards of “charity or corrections and charity” The titne $3,794,072 ; in 1898 it was ratJau less, $3,102,780. ' t ' 
members of those boaixls are selected by the state fora The alternative to Ihi.s sy.-tern is ffithoj* tlie establishment 
term of years, and give their services lionorarily. There arc of state or municipal inst.it.utions, ami possibly in special 
state.' boartis in IMa.ssaelm.setts, ISIew York, llliode .Island, cases jmymc.mts to voluntaiy ho.mes for tl,i.e maintenMuce • 
Pennsylvania, Minnesota, Mhdiigan, Wisconsin, lovsu, of innuitcH iuhuitted at the recjuc^st of a id-atc authority, as ' 
Colorado, and ehsewhoro. There i.s also a distj'ict board at certitkal and (4 her hume.s in .England, 'wilh grants '■ 
of charities in the district of €k)lumbia. These Ixrinls luade. conditional on the vvork being ccutdiicfced on snccifird 
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ide conditional on tlie work being cent due ted on specified '■ . 


.piiblish, most useful and detailed repcirts. Besides llic! | hues, and .subject to a certain increasing amount of volun- 


state boaixl there is sometimes also, as iii New York 
State, a. State Charities Aid Association, wliose members, 
in the counties in which they reside, hax*e a legal right of 
etitry to visit and inspect any public or cliarltable institution 
owned by the state and any county and other }K}or-houso, 


taiy financial >support: or a close general and liiianclal • 
inspection of charitable institutions; xu paymeiit ,Cor oi'd)"., 
tIio.se inmates who are sent by public authorities and ■, 
admitted on their request. 

The eno-j'uious extent to w^liich chiidrerds aid _socibti.es.,, 
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A large association of visitors accustomed to inspect and have been increased in the United States, sometimes with ' ' Iq* bVkf 

report on iiistituUons has tliiis been created. Further, the the help of considerable public grants, suggests thy greatest ' vr’' ' q! yl ’’/j 
cnnntios and towns in New York State, for instance, and need for caution from the point of tlie pi’eservation of the ' ■ ' " y 1 | 

i\iassae]msetts 5 and the aliiisliousodisi riels in Pennsylvania, family ns the central element of social strength in tlie ■' 4 

are under boards of supervision. Usually the overseers community. The pxxAIern of charity in relation to xnedical ; ■' FlSf :tYbh| 

give out-door relief, and the pauperism of some areas is as relief in the large towns of the United States is similar to ' f;v |’.y ' | 

high as that in .some English unions, 3, 4, and 5 per cent, that of England : its diffieiillies are alike, ’ ^ y I 


On the whole population of the States, however, and of indb 
vidual states, consisting to a great extent of comparatively it it 
ycauig and energedie immigrants, the pauperism is iiisig- the 
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F’dinAiped ‘of teinporary aid, thus avoiding some of the 
abuses inoidcultf to outdoor relief.” In New York State, 
in tlid'Uity; of New York, iiiclitdmg Brooklyn, the distri- 
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by AMOri G. Waiin^kh (18^n■'^).-vA^^^Wy•or^5^’rk/ff/^ dvr j 
BiaaU'irisstrndMftv.ih^ Dr J. Coxiiad, kvt:^ ^ob lu Kup|tb*meut : ! 
Ikiii Arntcnwvsiui in dv}i Vv.rcimgfvji Ato-uien ron. Jmeviva, Dr | 
FhAN^ik G. I’kauobt (ib97}. — Tiu.' VAfrifivu AVrA/r, publisiied ' 
inoiUbly by tbe New Vt>r]c CUai-ily Org.-uii^saliuu .Socir-ty. i 
The ?a!?>erA;ii«i of the ]b*SLt>ii and iUlLiuioiv .soeieluvs, 

France ’ Idbllojrifjdniv cAn\hUdi, by Oami 4^^-|'^ Gii. ixu-'ii 

: ■' . (1891). — Ae- Ciiivvdo avitiit d J7SD, hy T, HrBKirr 

Ya B iJ’ilLOiTx. • — Fascicule -i of tlie iJoiisidl jSuperit*ur de 1 tissist- 
aiiGC piihiiquc. AVcv/.o d published by the Stttdele 

■‘ : •, liiterHiitienalo ])t>ur Ddudt! (b‘s '{iiestiorisji assi.'^kiiicc- Germany: 

iiil Pr'ih Cid^'it’js tg' Ihv Dvuf'-ivhn / vi viii.j'dr rmvn i\jlvijv mul 
UW/JudljIivit ; I>ie Annwpdvtje, a ]ir,'icti(‘ul baiidliook, by _Dr E. 

" iHixKrmiBKra:, 1^307. Aii^tTm:Oc:sU'rrvi\p!^JI\diIj(rds-~-Jd}irkJ(.- 

3S4Sd)8 ; i)r FnxEsT (C, s. L.) 

1 _ Ofiarjuii town of Ilussla, TiunscasjAan torvltoiyb 

74 nubs by nul S-W, of Bokhara, and GGii miles by rail 
from Krasoovodsk. It is a great ontre];x)t for raw cotton. 
TIjltc is a Viulway bridge a, cross tbe Aiim-Bariu. 

' ' Oha,rilihS»rl| a native vstatc of India, in tb.e Biiinbd- 

klian d agency. Area, 7 8S square milos ; po] nilatioii ( 1 8 ‘J i )j 
Ido/Jds''; araage density, 1S3 jarsons i)er sipiare mile; 

‘ estionded revoinie, 1(8.5,0(1,000. Tlie eluLd, wliose title'. 

3S‘ maharaja., is a ilajjaui of the Ihunicla dan, desceiub'd 
from Ciilialar Bal, the champion of the indojiendence of 
; ; Bnniieiklianil in the ]8tli century. Tlie town of CHAJt- 

'■ ' Ki-TAri is siriiated in 25" .14' K. ia,t. and 79' 47' E. long., 

: about 40 i idles 5\4 of Bmida. 

. . GliarlCiroij, a tuwn of Belgium, in the })rovince of 

' A- _ Huinaiit, 23 iiii.iies E. of Mniis, on the Bambre, at an 

y ' iui[»ortant junction ot i-nilways. In 188G Socialist 

exces.ses Jed to sanguinary encounters nidi the forces of 
[ order. The output id! coal still cciutinues on an extejisive 

' scale. }?opnlatioii (ISSO), 10,372; (1897), 23,480. 

t - ^ a borough of 'bhisliiiigdon eoiiniy, 

b; . Pennsyivania, U.B.A., on tbe brommgahela rieer mnl a 
Ob b ■■ .brarjcliof the JAuiTJiqy Irani a railway. It is an ironmanri- 
!';V ' e.' ■ facturing town of recent growlln Popiihition (1000), 5930. 

IlliSliySibSielb IZephykik Ludyuo), ■ King; 

of Kiiiuauia (J839 ), hicoiid son <f Priiiee Karl Anton 

\ ^7 of lloheiizolleru, was born 20tli iVpril Ls39. lie was 

' . , edueatal at Bresden, iBSO-oG, and pass..d Ibrouglx his 

,'V.- . tiniversity course at Bonm Entering the Prussian anuy 

i in 1859, K‘ won considejuble distinction in tbe Banish 

war of [8iU, and was a captain in tlie 2nd regiinont of 
Dmgooti fJniutls vrben bo was elected doiiin or lord of 
. ‘ PiUiaaiha, 20t!i April 18GG, after tlie compiilsoiw abdiea- 

f r b, ■ tion of Prinej Axlexander John Gouza, lleganled at first 

^ - b ^ wlUi divstrust by Turkey, Oussia, and Austria, he siicceeded 

^ in gibiiug guieral recognition within six moutiis; blithe 

jA ' 'ha I to contend for ten years ivitb the Ih-rce party ^.tnlggh's 

’ ' ’ ' ^ that raged b'^iween the Boyans and the Liberals until the 

b .‘ bA^; y-e latt 1 * weiW' finally viidorious ill 18 7(k Daring this period, 

J ^ ^ ‘ ' liowexor, Cliarles displayed great tact in bis dealings with. 

I parties, and kept bis country in tbe ]>atb of adminis- 

J 4 trail ve and economical reform, organizing tbe army, 


4'"'.' ’ cbwelopmg tbe raihvays, and estuLHsbing eoimnercial 

I ’c d:*' V jA-''., 'tektions with foreign ])owtus. The sympatby of Ruinauia 
I ; ’b’-‘'5yjL‘ 'wltb-Piuiiee' hi tbe Franco-PniHsian and tbe. conae- 
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]u'oclairned king of Ilumania,. and was crowned with ]iK 
consort on the 23i‘d .hfay bdlowing. From tiiat time 
im has i>m’sued a successful e:-ireer iu lionic and forcimi 
polic.y, and lias raised ihc iiiiaucial and inilhary positum 
of his country far beyond tluit of the otlu*!* Itiikan states, 
wliiio his appreciation of I bo line arts has been shown by 
tlie- formation of an important collection of paintings of all 
schools in bis palacns at SinaYa and Bucarest. jits 

, consort, tbe Queen Elizauetii ( Piiidhie Elizabctli Ottilie 
Lonise), ^videly known ]\y her literaiT name Carmen 
Bylva/' was Ixaii 29tli I)ccera)>or 1843, being the daughter 
of Prince Henna un of jSTcuwied. She first met tbe future 
king of Biunaiiia at Berlin in 18G I, and was married to biin 
15th Koveinl)cr L8G1). Early distinguished ]>y lier excel- 
lence as a pianist, oigauist, and singer, she also showed con- 
siderable iilhlity in painting find ilium inating ; but a lively 
jioetic inifigination has led her to the pfitb of literature, 
and more especially to poetry, folklore, and ballads. In 
addition to numerous original works, sh,e lia.s put mm 
literal’}' furm many of Ibo legends current among the 
Bumaiilm peasantry. In tbe Piusso- TurkLsli war of 
1877-78 she devoted bevsclf to tbe care of tbe rvoumled, 
and founded tlie Order of Elizabeth (a gold cross on a blue 
ribbon) to reward distiDguisbed servii’C in sndi W{'irk. 
81ie fostei’eci the biglier education of women in Biimania, 
and e.sta,blisbed societies for various cluiriiable obje<*ts, 
Tlio loilowiiig is the ebrouiclo f>f her literary work, tlie 
bor)ks marked with fui aelerlsk ]>ei{ig written in cuUaborn- 
lion wit li Fniu 51ite Kremniiz ; — 1880, Sajgdno Jliifnuhr- 
skvi ; 1881, Stiinue^ liUinidtuse.he DUhtungen (transla- 
tiuiis) ; 1882, l.eujens Erdevaanij^ Jeltuvah^ Ehi Gvlei, 
PeuAvv; iPune Jicine^ Die ilorc, jlits Ziwl Wrllen ’^ ; 1883, 
Da& Lehe-ii Diednts Brudiyrs^ A as Canurn Aglvids KwrlijmEi 
(in two parts : L Fileschdldrchni ; II. Dvrvh die Jahr- 
lit(adtrte) ; 1884, Ilandzeudimiay^e}}^ Ah hi Jlhiln, Melue 
Jhdi^ IMcsc/i lip JJieasl ; 1885, JA/m Ihtrji ; 188G, /V/A 
/vo.sy, Asfrap^' Amni IJolc/ph^ ; 1887, Es Kloj/ft^ In der 
Irr(F' ; i8(S8, (Jarhile Ati/lekscL Eached' Islandiheker 
(fj'om tlie French of Pierre Loti) ; 1880, IJeder aas deni 
Bitnhovitzalkal (from the lliirnanian of II. Vacaroseu) ; 
1890, Ermienmidh^ Ahficlt^ Voru- Ainhoss ; 1891, Ilandiver- 
li'erUul€)\ Alcerlleder^ Jieunaili^ Wc ihiiaektskarzeheii 1892, 
Aledster JAruoA, lluvartsl (iu Acs ijupiiahs da Almidey 
As ihc only child of tbe marriage, a dariglitor, died in 
1874, tile .suecessiou was finally settled iqum the king’s 
nepliew, rrinec Ferdinand of Llobenzollerii-Sigmaringen, 
who was created prince of Euiuania, 18tb II arch 1889, 
and who married, on lOtb January 1893, Ih’incess Ilarie, 
daugliter of tlio late Dulio Alfred of Saxe-Cobiirg, Tlieir 
children are Prince Carol (b. 1893) and Princess Elizabeth 
(b. 1894). ' ' 


,/ :A 'V iAtlt dbiiculty that bo vsyis persuaded. to remain. 


OiliaFi@st®ng capital of Coles county, lliinuis, '4 ‘ 7 '., 
U.S.A., at the intersection of tbe Cleveland, CinciiiDuti, ‘ , Q A: 
Chicago, and St Louis, and tbe Toledo, Bt Ixuiis, and '" ' j, .’7 ; 
Kansas City railways. Pupolation (1890)* 4135 : (1900), v. ' : 
5488, of whom 139 were foreign-boni and 45 negroes. . 

dta-riestoris; the principal city and seaport ofy \\ A;" i 
South Carolina, U.S.A., capital of' Cbarb-Bton county, ' * 

situated on a peninsula betw«jen Ashley and Cooper rivers '.I;':-' A - he 
in^ 32“ 4G' K* lat. and 79“ 56' IV. long. It has throe’ " -v- . 7 

railways, tbe Atlantic Coast Line, tbe Plant System/aiid v 7 
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steanisliip liuL-s to t!iu great aortlioru and soiitlier 


CiiarSottenburg', a tov™ of Prasha, on the: 


jmuui aetimng City,_ Ijirt imnnfactnrej, Imd in 18!)8 j it jaAeikully foniis tJai entire westmi Rubiirb. Altiiongli. 
a capital cl ^^^o4..),j }0, omido^^d .ju00 person and i retaining its owji ii)unicii,)ia gOTOKimwit, it was in I'Xlb, 
nf ^ ^ of ; together with Urn adjar.ent .snlnirban t.AV-n« of SeiuineLerg; 

t. liaikstoii tuuudeJ in (o.), iiael lu I8.1t> a liienlty ol six iiiui liisdorf, iududcil in tiio jolice dislriel of the eiiiitaj 
proressora and a,n .attornianee ot 3(i students. Jt, lad ; (if new |,ul>liu Inildings, the Urirnicai academy awl the 
properry valued at. 2, out) and an mcome of $12,G27. , Kaiser Wilhelm mens, rial ehnreh are referred 1o in the 
lliH City contains iiLso the boiith C.arOiiiia Military Acadoni)-. | aitiide Hkiii.in. 'J’Jiere. are ulso a new Catholic chiirch and 
iho a.ssus.«d valuation ol real and i«r,soiiaI property. (tiie : two litgii sehook for music and art respeeavely, it was 
former being assessed f>n a hii«s (jt fh'-’'!* cent, of , m the ,Seh]o,ss that the Kiujinror Krodevkk 111.' took over 

die It Vii.ue) was in^ l.dJO • .,d (,2-r6,142, the net debt of . the roiii.s of government in id.ss, and rc.sided for ncavlv 
‘ 'mmicipal ta.xrate ; tlie whole of ids three niontli.s’ reign. In the niauRoleutn 
.W9.O0 per 81001). Tlie dontli-rate m 1!)00 rvas 37 5 per in Ihe ca.stle grounds the Emperor iVilliam 1. ami the ■ 
1000._ in 186b an eartluiuake destroyed a. large part of Einpro.ss Augusta lie iulerrod in two white laarbio: 
tl)G city, and niany livcvs wltc ^ lost, biit the lity lias lieea sarcojiliagi — iiio.?sterpicces of tlie sculrOor E.ucko. .Tit 
rebuilt ttiid tuicos oi tke disaster rf3iiia-m. Population adiiitiou ki tlie fanious royal ooi'celairi raaiicifia.dory, wlucb 
i (1 1>90), odjbbo ; (1900j, 513, 807^ of wlioBi Ijas of lab', been rmielL eidurged, Uluu'lut Leidjnry Jia'i 
3592jvere iore.i.go4x>vu and 31,522 were negroes. Out of many .ilom-isking indnstrios, notably iron-works, aivanjefi 
14,1(>7 males of voting age 2259 were illiterate (iinable to along llic banks of tbe Hpree. Its main sireels an« kdd 
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write.), of wkom 2163 were negroes. Tke city kas profited by out on a. spacious plan, wiiiio ilicre arc maiiy v|iuei stroek- 
the deepening of its ka.rTjoiir entrance, and also by tke dis- containing pretty villa residences. IVtpulation (1830), 
eovery of valuable beds of phosphates in the neigkbourliood. 30,483 ; (1890), 76,859 ; (1900), 1 89,21:Hk 


;: :.,Gnariest0l’lp a city .of West yirgiina, .IT,S..A., ' 
capital of Kanawlia couniy and of tke state. It is situated 
near tke centre of tlie >siate, iu 38'" 22' N. lat. and HP 38' 
W, long., (.)!i tke nortli ba,nk fsf Kanawlia river, at tke 
nioutk of Elk river, at an altitude of 600 .feet. It lia-s a 
level site on laud lying a.bove t.]ie river, and tke plan is ■ 
regular. Among its buildings is a ilno iiew' state capilol. 
It is on the main line of tlie I'liesapeake and Oliiu railwa-y, 
and is entered by tavo smaller railways. It kas large traffic 
by rail and river, especially in tlie skipnicnt of bitmnijiuus 
coal. This is mined fi‘nin korizontal ]>ed.s, which outcrop 
on tke face of ike river bluffs in Ike neigliboiirliood. 
Population (1880), 4192; (1890), 6742 ; (1900), 1 1,099. | 

Cliaricrtte^, ea]>ital of Mecklenburg county, bToi-lh : 
Carolina, b’.S.A., situated in the soutJr-westcim j.iart of tlm 
state, on ike Buutliern railway anil on two braiiclics of 
tke Hcaboa.rd Air line. It is at an altitude of 725 feet, 
is surrounded ])y a fertile fai’inhig disii'ict, and is a ski])~ 
ping- point for enUon and tobacco. Piddle University ai id 


©lia=riott@iS¥iil 0 ^: 

situated a little north of tke centre of the state, in tko 
Piedment I'-'-^giun, on Pivanim rivia', at am nltftudc of Pol 
k.'et, Thongli within Albeinurle county, and containing: 
the Cl airl -house, it is ii!de]>cndei]t of the county gT» vein- 
nr nt. It is ejitorcd liy the (Jlicsapeakc and ( )ido and tlic 
8oi.iiherii railways. Tlie University of Yii'girfia, near 
CluirloHesvilic, had, in 1898, 21- fjrofes.soiw and, wa.-; 
a-tiended by 4 89 sludenls. Its property vas v,n,lu^'d at 
n,ca.riy 111500,000, ' aiKl .its total income.. wa?r.efU45,Q0£)dd 
,Po]>ulaiioii (1880), 2676; (1890), 5501 ; ( PnOO), 64-19. 

■ Clia.rI®ttet 0 Wf 1 ]g a city of XIainnkkd;lie"capik^^^^ 
.Prince .Edward Island., sitiiatu.’d on ] lillsberongh river. 
It i.s well sup] died 'with gas, dc-clric ]ig.ki, ami aplondid • 
wnter-W'orks, and contains 8 cliurclu'Sj 3 banks, 5 d.diy 
and G -weekly neweepapers, ami numerous fac4,of'ie;< It 
exports kyge puaulitics of biilhw dax'v.’'. ]*<.datecs„ 

Tlie bead onicer and, worksjiojfs of tlic iVim*o Edward. 
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287 were foreign-born and 7151 were negroes. 


Population, about 12,000. 


ping- point for CO U on and tobacco. Piddle University mid TIk' bead onices and, worksliojfs of tlm iVin-cc Ednwrd. 0 U; 

Elizaboik 1 Allege are situated in this ]_»lace. Population Jsl and railway arc si Umled here. For tbe iiscal yvir PHO 

(1880), 7094 ; (1890), 11,557; (1900), 18,091, of -wkuni the exiurrls were ^0,147,571 and the imporU 84'b5„0;j:i. ^ . 

' 287 were foreign-born and 7151 were negroes. Population, aU nit 12,000. , - '■ 

;A'Uy ::;k : .y x . - ) ■ 5 7 .-''yc ayiy:y:^^ 

: : : ■ : • • o h a b t e e e b g o m p a n i e s. . b; 2 b:» 7 ::s:;:Gi|ii||||j^ 
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A CFIAIiTEllED company is a trading corporation Tim origin of all English trading uunpaniei*. ts to Ix' 
irlu. enjoying certain rights and juivilegos, and boumi sought iu tlie MATcliants of tlie Staple. Tkcy iiiigcred ork ^ ' y 

by certain obiigations under a special charter granted to into the IBth centiiry, but only as a name, for'llicir htmr ck,/,'VU-k dyk'7| 


I'liiilED u 


iNIES. 
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‘ by Certain obligations under a special charter granted to into ike PSth centiuy, but only as a name, f.u their busb ’ , / , ' 4: s' / 8 

it by tiio sovereign authority of the Btate, such eknrier ness was solely to export English proibuds wiiicli, as _ ^ y-y 

^dglits;. privilege^;; '■ English. uiiaimfactum;:grew;b;:yau'e;kwEnteA^^^ 

cimriered aiitl obligations, and the localities in which they all emdy Engli>sk chartered eainininies, the "UMccjelumt k. _ ^ 

com^ are to be exercised. sSudi companies existed in AdvciiturenH'Amuducted its openatiuns ike nmsi widely. , ' \ ’ ' k /- ■ 

pames. early times, but have iiiKku'gone changes and lUelf a development of \ery early trading guilrk, a! tke - y < ’ ( ; ' ' " 

modiii cations in accordance with the developments wdiick height of its prosperity it employed inauy as- ulhCW. y ^ ; k' ' y k^ eJ's ’ 
have . taken place in tke economic history of tke statoB persons in the Nctliorlands, and ike enonnous infkioiice it ' ■ 

: whore they have existed. For tke infiiienco of the early was able to exercise imdoublediy saved iMiiWcr])* fkau tki‘ ' . ' ' J A-' 
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: whore they have existed. For tke infiiienco of the early was a])ie to exercise imdoublediy saved Antwerp fkan tki‘ ' . ' ' 

, trading companies on meduoval industry and commerce iustitutiou of ike Iinjuisitiori wdtkin its walls iu^tko ‘ ,p 

* the reader isi reforred to the articles Co3iMER0F, tSniiTTNii, of Charles Vk In tbe rtign of Jdmbeih IMtisn twno ’ y y , . 

ih;-the;:Biuth^ edition "Of tliis.; work. ;, , witk^ the ,,:,3^^tkerlahds.': ;,b 2 abii®#v: 4 Ak)Ouovv||^|||^ 
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These ohi regulated trade guilds passed gnuliialJy into 1599 to 17S^\ more tliar) 70 of such coinpaiiies came 
joint vsfcctek associations, %v]ilcii were capalde. of ,far greater into existcBce, lait after 1770, w].ien the^great ‘'Cojupaguie 
Wtensiejii, both as to the nun ibev of mombers and amoviiit des Indcs Orieutaks” went into lii|uidalioig they ^vero 
of stock, ^ each member being only accountable for the almost uhandoncHl, and finally peri.siied in tlm general 
aniuiirit of his own stoidc, and being able to transfer it at sweeping away of priTileges vrhicli follovred on the out- 
will to any olitor person. birnik of Rtoolution. 

It was in the age of Elizabeth and the early Stunrts tlmt If w'e iinjuire into the ecoiioinic ideas which induced 
ihi^ cliartercd company, in the inodi-rri souse of tlie torm, tliii granting of charters to ilies<‘ (*ariier companies and 
had its rise. The dlscoTery of the New World, and llm animated their pisanotors, wc shall iind that ^ 
opening out of fresh trading routes to the Indies, gave liiey were entirely et>ijsistent with the general 
an extraordinary impulse to .shippitig, commerce, and principles of government at the time and what of f/jt? 
indn^trial entoruriso throimdioiit Westtnn Europe. The were then held to he sound cominerciul views, 
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industrial entorpriso throughout Westtnn Europe. The were then lield to he sound cominerciuJ views, 

English, Erench, and Dutch Government.s wore ready Under the old regime everything was a matter 
to assist trade by the granting of charters to trading of monopoly and piiviiege, and to tliis stale of tlnng.s 
associations. It is to the ^'Biissia Company,'” which the constitution of the okl companies eorresjK-mded, ihe 
received itvS first charter in 1551, that Great Britain ow’cd sov^ereign rights accorded to them being also quite in 
its first intercourse with an erapiro then aJniost unknown a(‘cordaricc with the views of the time. It v/ould iiave 
(ste art. licmsiA, iv/ny. Jhit vok xxi.). The first re- been tljouglit iui])ossiblc then that juivate indlvldnaLs 
x'ordoil instance of a purely chartered company annexing could have found the funds or maintained the magniturle 
territory.is to be found in the action of this company in of such enterprises. It was only this necessity which 
sotting up a cross at Spit-zbergcii in 161:3 with King induced statesmen like Colbert to coiiiiteiiance them, and 
daiucvs'’s arms upon it. Among other associations trading Montesquieu took the same view {Ihjirit Jen Loln^ t. xx. 
to the continent of Europe, receiving charters at this time, c. 10). John de Witt’s view was tJiat siurh comjjanies 
iverc the Turkey Coinjjanj and the Easilajul Coiipiany. were not useful for colonizatioji properly so called, because 
jioili tlie liusaia and Turkey Companies Jiad an important they want quick returns to ])ay their dividends. So, even 
eilcii: upon British relations with those empires. They in France and Hulland, opinion was by no means settk.d 
Uiaiuiained British iuHuence in those conutries, and even as to their utility. In England historic piadcsts v,ore 
paid the expenses of the embassies which were sent out made against sucii monopolies, but tiic cliartered eoim 
by the English Oovernment to tlieir ef)urts. The Ibissia panics were less exclusive iu Englaml than in either 
Gomjfany carried on a large trade •willi Persia thrmigli Eranet or Holland, the governors of prcninces almost 
Ihissian territory ; hut from vurioiis causes their ])usiiicss ahvays allowiiig strangers to trade on receiving some 
gradually declined, thoiiglj the Turkey Company existed pecuniary iudnccnient. Prencli commercial compank‘S 


in name until 1825. 

The charttM'ed companiCH Avhich -were formed during Ibis 
period for trade with the Indies an<l the New IPorld have 
iuul a more wklo-rta<‘hing iidiuence in history. Tlie extra- 


^^ere more privilegal, exclusive, and avtiliclal than those 
ill Holland and England, Tiiosc of Holland may be said 
h/ iiave ])een natioual enter] irises. French comp'anies 
rested more than did tiielr rivals on false principles ; they 





ordimiry career of the East India Coinj»any is told iu Envff. were iiioie fetteivd by the royal pow’cr, and hud less inilia- 
]irlL voL xli. ]K 798, tive of tlieir own, and therefore had less chance of sur- 

Ckarters were given to <'ompaiiies trailing to Guinea, vi\Iiig. As an exanqile of the kiml of rules which 
Morficco, Guiana, and llio Canaries, but none of tliese prevented the growth of the French companies, It may lie 
enjoyed a very long nr pro.speroiis existence, ]>riucipal]y pointed out that no Prolestaiils were alioweil to take part 
ouiog to the flifiicultios caused by foreign competition, in them. State subventions, rather tlian eomineree or 
it is when we turn to North America that the iiuportauce colonization, 'were often their object; hut that has been 
of the cluuiered company, as a colonizing rather than ji a characteristic of French colonial enlerpilso at all limes, 
trading ageiLcy, is seen in its full development. The Buck companies, however, under the old eouimercial 
Hudson Bay Compan^q” ivliich still exists as a com- system could hardly have come into existence without 
nicrciai ccaicern, is dealt with in detail in May, Brit, vol, exclusive privileges. Their existence might Iiave been 
xii. ]\d33, but most of the tlilrteeii British North American prolonged hud the wliole people in time been allowed the 
colonies were in their inception chartered companies very cl lancc of participating iu them. 

nmch in the modern acceptation of llio term. The history To sum up the causes of failure of the old chartered 
,oi thi^so companies will bo found under the liemling of the companies, tiny are to be aitribuled to (1) bad udminis- 
difermit cMmdes of whkli they ^ were the origin. It is tration: (2) want of capital and credit; (3) bad economic 
neces^iry, however, to bear in mind that two classes of organization ; (I) distribution of dhidends made prcma» 
ehful.ers are to be Ibund in foivo among the early American turely or fictitiously. But those survived the longest 
colonics : (1) Tlioso granted to trading associu lions, -which which extended the* 4 Uost widely their privileges to oub ' ^ ^ 

I Ibp colony was first founded,, but siders. According to contemporary protests, they iiad a 
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often to serious conflxcts between the grantees of the colonies they founded onlj^ became pwosperous when , - / 

’'"''"'‘'■■^l^4^”hhe-eoldmstS''r'iiltimatdy'oJeetive-^^as3enh”'thcy'hadd'»^^^ ^ 

evennvhere Rincrsedttd control hv tmdiocr 



il degree 'to the coMUuepeml progress" b dthSl!' 
'’They gave colonies io.dhe' tnother , b 


jio dess tfiau m Ewkml, the companies ^aved dliem from ■suffeHhg''£r6m' the inonbpoto 

%jsettl«i;-ofi%aijrMd:rsrkgA 

¥' dwirig j Owisb of A® Dutolj in the 3bdW t»ith Spain and Porloga]^ . ' ' 




raother fioiintry with Inxiirks which^ Ijy the IBtli ceiitiirTj | bo iacorrecrl; to aiy tliat tiioy ImA'c been iiiianeiiiUy H!b'.^'eeA 
had become necet^savic-s. Ihey ofJered nr caree]' for the- fu!j Imt, in the domain of aovormnont and cokniiy,iili<j 
younger sons o.t good famiUos/ and sometimes greatly they have aelKioved nmiarkable results. ■ Tins inav bo see 




tub m domain of govermnont and cohniiyalicni ' , 'd-' i 

1 1 , - they have fuddeveri ivuiarkable resnlis. Tljih iim V bo seeij './’i 

assisted .arge and useliil enterpns(’s. more clearly by eonsidfahi^ eaeh f‘ase by but gener« ’ ' '■ 

Jnmng the las,, tvventy years of tlio Ihtli century flierc ally if may lx, sai.l Hut they have va.st ten-itorius ‘ ■ 

wa.s a gi-eat rovprl^ of the .sptuiii ,jf cliartered piu- to the llritisJi Pinpiie (in Africa ahmxt 1,700,0(X) sijnare " 

Charterad Gvcut hritaiii. it is a feature of the and in these tt'rrilnrios they have acted as a ciriliji- 

compass growth of intm-est in colonial expansion ing (onv. They liavc^ made roads, o|Hmed faeilities for 

and coDiincrcia] devejnpuicnt wliich lias made trade, enforced }ieaco, and laid at all evetdH the foundation ' 
dseit tett almost universally among European of settled adiuinlstratioii, it is not too much to sa)*! bat they 
nation, s. Gieat Lritaug however, alont‘ has succeoded hi have often acted nnselti.slily for tlu^ beneilt of llie m oilier ‘ 
estabhsbing such companies as liave materially con- country and even humanity. We inay instance tlie antb ■ ' 
tiifmted to the growfcii of her empire. Those com- slavery mul anti -alcoliol cam])aigns whidi. have been.' 
panics succeed «)i laii for reasons ditlerent from those carried on, tlie latter certainly' being ageunst t]i6 imuicd-iate 
which, aflectcil the chartered companies of former days, pecuniary inh'rests f)f tlie eouiiuiuies Ihemsolves, ]t nnist, 
though there are points in conanon. Apart from causes of course, be recognised that tu a certain (.‘.vtent this has 
inbeient in the ]>articular case of each company, which ]>een done undis* tlio intlnence td’ llie Inline Goverimn fit. 
iieces.sitates their being examined separatfdy, rei'cnt ex- The occupation of Uganda certainly, and cd" the* Uppm 
perienee loads us to ]a,y dowm certain general principles Niger tcribory and Ilhoilesia prolnibly, w'iil prove to have 
regarding them. The modern compaiiie.s are not like been rat her for the beiudit of posterity tlian olMhe com- 
.those of the 16tli and 17th centuries. They are not panics whicli effected it In the two (‘uses wlunc tlw. 
privileged in tlie sense that those companies ^vQve, They <!ompanies have Ixam bought out by the >Statc, they have 
arc not monopolists ; they have only^ a limited sovereignty, had no compensation !br much that they have expended, 
always being subject to the control of the lioiue Govern- In fact, it ivoiild havebetm impossible to take int.r> account; ■ 
ment. It is true that they have certain advantages given actual ex[feiiditurc day liy day, uiul tlie cost of wars, . Iko 
theup, for without these ailvantages no Ciipital would ri.sk use the expression o.f Sir William Mackinnon, the .nhwm- ' 
itself in the lands 'wlicro they canyon tlieir ojierations. hohler.s liave been com]>e]]tHi in some cases to ^Gake one ■' 

They often liave very lieavy corresponding o].>]igatioiis, as their dividends in phiIant]iro]iy/” 

will be seen in the case of one (the East Africa) where The existence of such companies to-day is justiiied in ■ 
the obligations waue too onerou.s for the company?' to dis- certain political and cconmnic conditions only. It may * 
charge, though they ivero inse]xuub]e from it.s position, be highly dt ‘.si raid e for the (h.'’)Vorraiient to o<xaipy €cdta.yi' 

The charters ot modern companies ditlcr in tivo points teiTitories, luit political exigcrici(*.s at hotuo will not permit 
strongW trom those of the old ; they" contain clau.scs pro- it to incur the *cx])ci!diturc, or initTualiunai relaiiotis may 
hiliiting any monopoly of trade, and they generally cnnf(‘r makti sncli an ntnh'rlaking imxp^kiictit at the I.li 

some special political rights directly* under the contnji of sutdi a case the formation of a elujiri»*red compaoy may* be 




me cnarxers or mot tern companies (Liticr in two points 
strongly from those of the old ; they contain clau.scs pro- 
hiliiting any monopoly of trade, and they geticrally confer 
some special politioa,! rights directly under the control of 


the secretary of state. The political freedom of the old the b^^st ivay out of the didicriltj. Ihit it lias beeiMiomoir- 
companies was much g.reater. In these cliarters State strated again and ngain that, dirt‘ct1y^ the compatiy'S 
control has been made a distinguishing feature. It i.s to interests begin to clash with those of .foVcigii ’.Powmkv the ' 
be exercised in almost all directions in which tlie com- lio.me Govermnent must as.:umo a piaff/ei4',orau> cccciv its 
panics may Como into contact -with matters political. Of torritories in order to sim[)lify the sitnallom mul ?a\i‘ 
course, it is inevitable in all disputes of the com})anie.s }»eihap.s disa.^trouH collisions. 8o long as tire pidltical 

with foreign Powers, and is extended over all decrees of relathnis of smdi a congvuny are with savage.s or 

the com]iaTiy regarding the administration of its territories, savage.s, it may he left free to act, but dirccllr it hceomo.s 
the taxation of iiaiive.s, and mining regulations. In all iiuolved -with a civilized Power the State has (if itwidies 
cases of <UvSput(‘ betw'ecn the companies and the native.s to retain the territory) to ac<p lire, by pnrclnea* the political 

the secretary of stale is c.r qf)icio the judge, and to the rights of the company, and it Is olniouslymmich easier In 

secret aiy of state (in the case of the South Africa Com- induce a popnlar assembly tr> grant motuy ha* t lie purpose ^ 
pany) the accounts of admmistt'atiou have to be submitted of maiiitaiuiiig rights alremly existing than to acquire ucw 
for his a]>}wobatiou. It is deserving of notice that the ones. With the strict system of Goveinment Mipcrvi.don 
British cliarmder of the company is insisled iqion in each enforced by the iiiodfjrn charters it is not for thf' 
case in the eliarter -which calls it into life. The Crown Stare to bo involvtMl against its will in foreign cfunplications, 
always retains complete control over the company by Economically such CAimpitnics are also jn.stihabie up to a 
reserving to itself the power of revoking the charter in certain point. Wlimi there is no other means uf cntviing 


IMS 


forfeit their charters if tliey do not promote the olijects may 1 
sieged as reasons for demanding a eliarter. This hinds pnrpo 


ay be well entrusted with special privileges for the ' c;; ' - " 

irposo, as an inventor is accorded a c<‘rlaiu }>ndcction !>y , ' ; 


dhaxderecl company of these daj's is therefore very nei^essary for the pur}>ose of reasonably recompeusslng tho ■ . p, 

strongly ilxed within limits imposed by iawHm its political adventurers, A successful company, even when It has lost / \ t 


, ‘ ‘ ; 'potion./ As a whole, however, very remarkable 

' \ , . results hav'e been aebaeved. This may be attri- 
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^'Ogaijt.'^drtdar'Alio, \Briti.,^Ji system of .]:vri;va,te enterprise. y^ A 
stroie^ poiiiti ia favour <>[ souk; ot lla‘ l:»ritisli (‘oin.]^ainor 
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iv.eo at- Tears d.»i not yi't lAldni laaterlul for protitsible stinUx 
xfi; j||lidy;liaTe Advjeetr to; «o xmieli ; vemti.o'us intej'fereiiee 

• Iron r. 'home ovring to hAi of a fixed system of carntrol 
xain*i!uned ijy (u-jventHieng tkit tln-y have imt laam a'ble, 
}ydiJc.e:dboA^^^ jiloT:}.g: their ■■oxva li.iies. ■ :; ;■ " ' ' 

y ■A;:AA'''Aho':-sketcl^ 'vvlikdi dxhluwH of ^certain ■ chartered eoiD.- 
tyyAhiekdAdddhlvJniyo' :exfe;ted; since,., 1 . 88 tB or' .still iXTistr tk) 
applieothm of tla* prixici[fiiv^ statetl above jiiay be Msm. 
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refraiTs from entering into aaiy eon'esf>ondencc or trea,ty 
vjth any foreign Slam e»r fowair wiiliout iLr juominus 

knowledge' :’;.:an.'db''’-s^^u:Gtip3i y ■ 'of ■: ; ;M ..Bp.M;;'s; y biglb;' bbmmm-d 

sb'incr her -Suiilli t\fnea. iSliorffy alter the cojicliisiuii 
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bhiguire, and ’Piiompson, )y vvlncli, in return fm' tlm 

payment <jf i;lUO a i^mnih made to him by tlic, ;, indicate. 1 

togellier vriih IPOO Martini-J lenry rides ami ]UO,(lo6 ' ' ■■- ' T 

rtaimls of ammunition, be gave tim syridionto eom]>let’v 3 ' 

fiojjtrol over all the metals and minerals in .his h]:ngdun\, 

witli penvev to exciiide from Ills dominions .‘’•all janvons 

see-kitig bim.], mctuls, tninerals, or mining riglits tliereiinT 

in vdiieli aetinn, if mvessaiyy lie imomiscii to nmdertfani 

assistance. Tliis crmcession once obtaiiicdj Air Kiiofle;^ - ' 

proceeded with ra|.)idiiy to prosecute his great enterpi’ise. 

He ev.lingnislied the interests of (earlier concessionaiivs by 
piu’eliase (giving, for instaneej £dU,04-6 for the* Haines and . ; 

Hwinbiirue interests), and tlien formed “The (Jeutml Beareli 
Assoidationy^ with a (Upital of £121, POO. Of tills tolaJ, 

£02,000 Wexs re]uesonted by shares of £1, vrliieh wme v * 

distributed to the sliareiiolders in psiyment of rights tfiev ^ ; 

had suivemlercd or advances made, w]ii](‘. tlio rest, to lljtj 

mimlmrof 2b, UOO shares, was subscribed in leudy money to 

he. emijloyed in ].>re]>aring t lie ground for fiiturt‘ oiVTaliejjy. • i 

Thi.s pionivr ceiiipany M>on merged in “ ’Flic United b‘<m~ 

?*essions (foiiqfanyA The latter umlerle^ok to <u\:]dorc and 

<’h'V{T,'p, llm, tbnnerbimghi ils concessions, and they u ere 

j-o slmre epnnlly tie* prohts. lUddre limg these eojn panics V 

be<*ain'‘ lie* ^diritisji hhmtii Afj'ica, (boinpanv,’’ ceminmdv 

huovrn as Ihe ‘‘ ( ’hartered (bmi]>;.(riy.‘'' 

bbi hOt.li April jSbt) .fjord (.btVoid addrchsed to the 
Pnbisii UovernmeJii, on lieJialf td the funjjdevs, an oiuline 
• »f a. sudieme tVtr tlie formation of ti c-omfiany io deveio]> the ' 

bhiclmanahuid Protectorate axul llm territories lying to the 
■uorlli. it may be stated that jkmluuiiinJand is native 
l^-rritory lying nortli of Ca.pe Calony, between it and uliat 
Was then Lodieiigiilum lainl and vvixst of tlie Trmisvaab 
ileelinandand had l>een ocen|>k‘d by England a feav year* 
previously and divided into two pants— the sont].t a Crown 
erdony amd iJie north, a pn)tectorat.e only. The Covern- 
meub luLving ascertaiTual the subsiantinl nature of the 
compamyT resources and tlie (‘ompositlrui of tliu proposed 
directorate, and also that they were pre])ared to lujgin ini'* 
niedi^itely the <Ievelr>p{-nerit of the country, grantccl t,hu ' ’ 

^ch^lrter;■,AlIbhUcays■datey29.th:■Oett)ber;,:■l:Si’t^^^^^^^^^^ AAAAAA'MMSa 

noted, la the iiral plact*, ix gives fx eeiisidcryhiu esUmfeion to the ’ ’ . 
Un-UiNoflhiMn'igiiial ectavessioinsby Lo>.Bi*ng\ila, InshoriiAitrans- ^ ' o 

foDUR the jiglUh ol’ working inln»irals arni barndH, aa<l pmvi ntiag 
nllars ifvmi doisig so, iiito rightB pracUculiy sovereign ovtr Ike ^ ^ 

:;;,3ygiahaAtvthmhyiigcakt|>aiiyAkcMHliy;ls:dcrbb:ei|r|)ihy^^ 
vriptkdbv:prc%it''|biakfe'.;:'dlkA|yd®:lbvbrd'Ahcbii|ibhk 
pnv knns grant iVoniariotla rsimrce. In 1 h is it ditbrs bom chancre - , " 

grauted to otla*r coaipaiiic.s. by Artkli’* X the company x\vV? A ^ 
Mapowciid -io ‘Onnki ordimniacs (to be arnnawed hv tan* secretary ' /' 'T 









:':(>i3'? 


The eotii|)any at the eoimiieiufenient of ii.^, ojieratioihs 
Lad to deal vrith a eoinitiy libi-johitely niitoiie]ie«i Ij)' the 
hand of civilization. Thu size of the territory 
waK aOOjOOO square niiles at Iccud, as ]a,vgo ns 
.yiq ChnuiiaTiy comhintMlj riiLal ov^* liy 
Lo-liengula, wliose ]>ouer WiOH sn{ 'ported ])y 
hordes of sn,vage warriors. '’.FLu only ]K>H.se,ssions of lliu 
na, tires were uuonnoiis liurds of cattle ; tlieau was no 
cnitivatioji of the soil or attcjn]d. to work its mineral 
riches. Of course there was at every .sle[> a. grave danger 
of incurring the hostility of tJic natives. Tlie lirst move 
of the eon!]>any was to extend nortli wards the railway and 
the telegraph. In 188h tlie former un!}" rvent as far as 
Kimberley and the latter to l^Lafeldng. The Ch.pG (hjvenn 
meut agreed to make the railwa.y to Vvylnirg, and tlie 
com.[>any was to continue it. A police f(a’(‘o of 250 imni 
under erqjerioiiced officers vms enrolhid. In order to o])en 
up the new territories it was necessaiT to set on h3ot a. 
pioneer expedition. This wa.s dnjiu by an aiTa,n.gcment 
botvrecn the company and i\h’ .Frank Jolmsorg whci iindcj-- 
took to lit out and ccniduct the expedition on certain 
lerins wdiicli included grants of reef claims and farms to 
each pioneer. Among the pioneei'S was IMr F, (I Scions, 
the welhknown explorer. .After the pioneer force had 
been duly insjioeted hy General Loot Methuen, its advance 
was authoriz(.*d by the hlg.ii coniinissioner, and it set out 
in June 1890, accomt)a]jit'd by a. force of police, the 
whole expedition be'Uig under the command, ('f Lt.uJol. 
Fenncfalher. Its results vrere strikivig. It constructed a. 
road 400 iriiles long, known as fhu “Selous .Lioad'A it 
bridged sirea-ms ; it established fortified statioJis at Tub, 
Victoria, Charter, and SalisbuiT ; it brought peace aiul 
.security to !Ma.diona]and, whicli ha<l formta'Iy been a pny 
to its more waiTike neighbours — mid all this without losing 
a riiio or tiring a sln^t. ]\laslioualaiiti was taken in ha.iid 
by Mr A. IL (.Mqnlionn, and its miminisli'ation organiztul ; 
but his healtji gave wuy, and be was sm.veeiied by .r)r 
Jameson. During the tirst two years of its oeciqtatino rhe 
white potRilatioii of tlia,t country reached 800f). In 1891 
the company successfully inti.ufored to ]>revent a largo 
Boer trek into the south-east portion of j^Ialalit-IelaJid and 
the occiipatiuii l>y them of that territory by forc*e, .About 
ihis time there were serious threats tha,t Grumany wa^uld 
attempt to stretcli lier hinterland lionndary across Lahti 
hlyasa to the Congo StalCj but tliis Vvus averted by tlie 
estal'Usliment of Forts Fife and Abercorn at the soutlicru 
end of Lake Tanganyika and midway between the two 
lakes. The company also agreed to ]>uy u|) a crimpnuy 
called “ The African Lakes Gomxiany,” whieli had unsuc- 
cessfully endeavoured to open up the districts north of the 
Zambezi. This was a BeottiBh companj- founded in 1 878 to 
protect the uiissiou stations ami to trade between the lakc.s 
of Mw-erii, Tanganyika, andNyasa, but its capital lia<l been 
expended in strife with tlie slave-traders. Tlie slrarehoklers 
hi the ^AVfrican Lakes Company"’ cxcliangod their shares 
■for shares in the South Africa Company, and the latter 
hiretmii acquired ail their rights. By 1899 the absmp- 
tioji of that coJTjpany in tlio Boulh iVfriea Company was 
complete. 'Iji the early part of 1891 the JiriLsh Govenn 
' taeninexteuded the field of the conapauyk operations so as 
'to' mclude tlio ■whole of the .British sphere imnicdiately 
Bprtli of the Zambezi, exce]>t FlyasalamI, towards the 
oxprmBO' of the admimstration of which district the 
cou'ipauy was contributing at this time .£10,000 a year. 
Thu' 'hii|)Griai commissioner for Nyasaland was allowed 
tb. as administrator of the company’s sphere north 

'nC'ihh 'Zambesfi, and iu 1894 the Government took over all 
■labilities <ainnected with this I^yasirland territory. 

The compan^^ took early steps to open up its territory 
eqiistriiction''bf railways n,ud tedegraphs. As has 


: iee n ; stated, ■;\the„; ' luilw'ay ■ ;.riin iiing ; n orth f iAui' ■ Cape; ■ Tewii " ' 
Wont no far! her than Kimbcrle3" when the rtompany began 
its operatkais, liut iu Novehdiur 1889 the extension xvas 
taken in biind, and ]>y Fectaubor 1899 sietioii to 
Vryburg was ojxai, alx'iii 120 miles ; and. iiz the same time 
till* tcJegnipii was ca/rried rju to Mahking: by this end of 
1892 the tcli'graph had ivaelKjd Virtm’ia. 5!eanw.kik 
]UOS]>eets of mining (h'vekpinmit iiad bronglit i?ito ’llio 
country a larg(.‘ number of siatlms, who liad marked out 
claims. : "e'. , 

] Miring the first tluve yearn the n].H‘niug U]) of Idushoua* 
land ]»j‘ueeeded aj'aee. SalLsbiU'y, l.bntali, and "I'ictoria 
begaa to gu'W" into towns, and }>aikling plots fetrind at 
the iowovst £95. The eoiupany also entered upon a regular 
system uf agricultural duvclo])im.mt, and by the end of 
1802 us many as 500 conce^'sions of farms Inul been .made, 
and tliu nnmber of iumiigiants in 1892 reached 1]2L 
Admin ist ration had also been satisfactorily and rapidly 
organized. Dr Jamesu]! avdiiced the standing police force 
to 40, and set on foot a volunteer curp.s wliieh suxai Jiad 
500 inerubers. The Transvaal luirghur sysUm wiib also 
adojited, ^vlileli allows the Goveniment to demand on 
necessity the seiwices of every able-bodiscd eitiyeii, siijiply- 
ing Jiim at the same time with ri/ie and ammunition. A 
regular postal service was catablisliud. Under 'My Selous 
Ihe road systcaa 3v;is eumplotcal, and the lieafkjnariers of 
tlie admini^tratnr were fixeil a,t Salisbury. 

Tliuugli Masliouuland van being civiliz'.al Matabelelaud 
was still the lamir of Ixj-Bongnia and his savage rTamors. 
Tbrir (‘ontimud raids into jht‘, company’s tciTituries kxl to 
war, whicl! broke out in July [892 and lasted till the cm! 
of the yeai'. This war cost tir.^ company 100 nicu and 
£} h),non. .Lo-.IL*ngn]a died, and Ids lamls ‘passed riiider 
rii?‘ sway of the couipaiiy. Chargi'S wen* made against 
(he latter of ]ia\ing jtrovokud tin natives in order to bring 
on this war, lait after iminiry they ware exjiressly f-xoner* 
atud from tli*' t'ha-rge ly Lord Bipon, thun colonkil 
sucrdai-y. The conditions under whkk j\IatrdKJ.elaiid 'was 
liandcd ove.r to the company were set out in the “ 
iioluland Order in Council'’ of 181 h July 1894. The 
administrator "was given a council of four to assist' hinn 
Local taxes and customs dues were to be fixed by the 
company w^ith the ap]>roba1ion of the soeretaiy of stavie. 
A high court and a land commission were estaldiskcL 
M.agistracieB %veiv established, and resitlcnt magistrates 
and civil coiuiiussioncrs appointed at Salisbury, Unitali, 
Victoria, and Tuli, with functions similar to those 
liy like- ofiiciaLs iu Cape Colony, the law miininistered 
being the lioniiiU-Dutcli law' of that colnnj^ 

During 1894 and 1895 the comt>any eon tinned the ’ 
development of its territory, now increased to 750,000 
Sffuare niilt'S. It stretched uninterruptedly to tlie southern 
end of Lake Tangauyi.ka iu tlui north, be., roughly to the 
8th degree of latitude. This increase of territory led at, 
first to a. great increase of expenditure, and the 'origmai - 
ea[>ital of £1,000,000 •\ras raised to £ 35000,000 by a 
resolution passed atari extra»:>rdinai‘y meeting of the share*, 
iiulders lield in November 1893 ; and this vras ineimsed . 
by another £500,000 in July 1895, and by further' issues- 
in 1896 and 1898, ■ . 

By a proclamation of 3rd ]\Iay 1895 the eoinpariy’^ 
territory received oificially the name of ^Mihodesia^” ami '■ 
■was divided into three jiroviuees, ]\IashonaIand,-*Matabcle* 
land, and Northern Zambezia. The two provmcefs com-; 
lalsing Southern Bhodesia ^vere subdivided irrfco dDtric^itS*.; 
Tile districts, for coiiveniehee of admmiatratio% . werh' 
grouped into fiscal and mining divisitins, and the rivil 
magistrates and .mining commissionc^rs were reappointedki 

fore, appointed to eaeh district, the W'hole being un?k"r’tB.6 





















relallnjj.s llie and tlie cAmpanys rewauta 

a[>pe;u‘ I'u iiave been iiiast .saiisIWnnry, an inf^a-cace v^hivh 
k burna out by tkf^ pejiueable attitude ut the- luru\er 
dui’iijg the* J]ucr tvar. In 189(3 it tvarf found neeuN-sary u> 
"H:>int ii pnisiif* jndgv to iueside over llie Idg]{ eourt at 
as 1891 a systeiu of launieipa'l.u^^^^ 
ice. Iiad been imuigu rated / 
precedent of CatJO Colony, .sanitary 
'ate tile innniei]ial aitairs of the 
ie re^i'uest, laiid in order 
leit ■uieasiird/obvbofiy 
'U ere 


Sspie t iyily t ;-® CBy ■ 

adoiitediiii .Mo.eiuiiialund. was fulloWf'il in tin 
■ pldt?t'" avero; 

Ihila^tayo; 589 iVlCied a. total vf £Uu\ ^ 
a sta,nd! Ill within nine raontlis Bnlaovayo had a ]iO[i!ilr 

tiou of 1909 whiles, and in the variouB go' 

2000 pr')H|KU‘tors. hlie const niet ion of tidegrnp]i>s procoe* 
with peat rapi.liiy, a-ad by the i*iid of LSOo, hUO miles <j 1 
new lines had been const rmdetl, making about ]ui)0 iu all 
A ne-w conipaiiyj tin* ^C\[rieau TranscoiiUneiital Coin]?iuiY,’ 

Irati been iViiuided under ilio auspices of ]\[r 1 diodes, ’ 
the ultbuaie piirfioai.* of coiinr'Cting llui (Ja]K‘ with (biro, 
fly llie end of 1895, Mb') miles of these lines had been 
fdpdf 

d:y|®hbhhY0bts- ;:of' : 

smiling iirospeer. 

Jameson. Kaid, t-ho 
outbreak e»f rinderptvl, which killed 
of burden ill the country. The rebrdlinus w'oro 
la| WaJudiib barlj:: pur t :qC 'IBb 7, lui t: wlie ii ; 'the ; 
yb|ii|ydiypf ;^;khese 'earned^ 

was bniml. io aioonid to at £8,n0i>,000 .sterling 
tliis im'obeed. tlio com]; any in a heavy debt, and in April 
A;|,ii§ch;';a^aa:|e^ uiaeting. of . fehardliolders, ■ 

‘ to Inv.miso. the capital by r-£-l,500,0()0 sterling, only 
Jllydpbl adiidr 

E®b|hig;:it;Wasteu:d resol" 

with the work rJ' the <a.e.iir‘any. In censcoueuce of the 
Oovermnent impose 

suppleiuental cliarter on the com]rin\*. This eliartt'r gicvn 
the flove.njinent a mueh stomgi-r bold (,n llm whoh 

it' | 

by lids citmler tlu*. ]a.uv*‘r of Hr 

Ui^babllrdad fm' Hoiitlua'n IduHlesia 

uf o;tatB;Were to iuivxr ac 
bifddpiuuciits. 

||ii|Si|||hid||piiyiihg:dtuyadkihibtmfci .coliehtors. There are, .four district! 

to tim scfivbuY of sjam wiUiIn eiglii tUya for his approval 700 ur 800 
C||ld|fiic|ph|d}' ptyi;hbgte^ „ ■fence is .conducted iim.der-:un; 

';:giiiity':ei:dl]e Vv€pittralv Africav.-R 
'.iiistirnt ■d.hniissai. ;■. Stilb: the;: ■ ubout; 200. 

||i|||;iigd ;. di: 

J'lllliyy ;d:|cbS?f div d ■ :o£ ;:v d^raiispcrt, 

by':eiSi8:.i:;/Bula;w;ay(: 

Tiju: .^vnlhe .■f.df 8 ;the, 

|id^||||t||f;wS|p:§|iht^ ; Thdre 'WpA:; l.0b,|:; I ■dhii 

i||||i||®;;b||eg|||diAtMtd:drearly:;S§0;''i^ 

|||i|i|i|||p3|:siih^^^ ; iho; y iergy.b.l Byf ..ther i: 

ii® BiS^iilllSliililiiil ft ."I hi! i; hh|Mi|' j 

|j^^^H|^||||^||lpg|pi|||il|||||||^|lp^ 


new b 


•ritor 


mitraordxnary pnees: u'l 

J12, about. ^.285 j .ap].: 

^ ' i' *' ' ■ 'BulawaycubSo;'':^^^^^^^^^^ 
ddiitdtis o'vev distinguislaai from, military polh 
iie<l ^ ^ :a,nd;, ,. ; foil o-wiiig. . . . t]:ie 

boards wan.*e formed to lugiih: 
several townsliips. At the ;piibl 
that tlie ratepiiyei^^^ should enjo}' a full 
with trol, nignla-tions for the constitution of .iiiumci[iaiith 

framed ]»y llie, adniiuistm.tion and promulgated i.h .Se|n 
tcruber 1897. Undor ttie prfivisioiis tJms enacted., Hie 
sanibuy i»oard.s of BaJislniry a.nd Bulaovayu gave plmn.; to 
189b iM'onght a ,?‘aik‘ change on this duly constituted niunie.i])al councils, and the hrst inaymvj 
fn that disastrous year oe<‘nnvd tlie wtwe eltaded for the iavo bovns in that yean 
:Mc.shona a'ud Afalabcle luvoip On tlie 25t]i Isbrivcmber 1898 tlm Boiithcrn lUndesia 

learly all the lic.MSts Order in Couj.mil ]:jecanje law. Boutluirn I'^hode.sia was 
finally ]»ui divided into two ]>rovinceH, Mashnnaland and Alatabeielual, 
cost to the with separate adiiiiriistiuto.rs. The cirdciviairthor ]uwider! 
be reckoned up it fora high court of Sontlicrn Idtodcsia and fcu^ the 
" “■ All tiitioj-iof e.x.eciitivo and hgislative councils, and made other :: 

changes in the adiuirdstmtive organization, 

IJortluWesteru lllioclesia/is alsodinowuiAB; Ba 
ono- I The principid nudive chief is King Lewvuiika, a.nil the repre-- 
At the .same | scata-tive of tlie comjiany reside.^ at his court. He is fei'vcauv; 
hI to proceed again ! ably dispo.sed to white men, TheiB is a fonnhof tMrty 

police quartered in tlie Eatoka plateaii, besides ixotbiainvof 
a new (fj.‘ I native police. This latter ;is ruaa^ssary, for .iirucd .1 of tl.r 
country is alniu.st unlnJialatable by whites in the rainy 
seas»m. A new mail, .'-■eiwice lias been a.rrange(l. Bonners 
si'-d befi>re. ]i'a\e [hujifistowu weekly for Kaznngaia, returning with 
>nipa.uy to maJoj outgoijig juails. Tlie deliuiitatiou of the boundary is not 
lative cinmcil to on yet eompletetl bolwreJi Barotsidand imd the Bortiigneso 
Duly ;,' authorized- territory. ^ 

,.!ss lo all IN' orth“. Haste rn Bbodesia is divided into distrkds in 
1 by the cluug^c 5.>f rollectom and sul>disti*.ie.ts in ehargo of assistn.nt 

S through them run 
of roa(l''co]iBtructed';'by, thbmb]'hk^tbrs,:uli)d# 
arraiigement with the Biitisli 
The civil ]K3]lee nmnlxer 
The revenue for the year end.Ing , d'lst Alarch 
Koveinlxei’'' i 897 ■ „ 'l,;B99,aihounted:to '42275, ::I8s.:4d.', of ;;‘wMchutbGi4^^^^^ 
dtwe]op;nierit, ami it claimed as owing from sales of ivory, giVe'ibAsttribh^^^ 

The ]M.)pulat.ioii about c€-5b5 ciinie from postal charges. As there arc no 
had Import or export duties except on ivory, no cojn|;3leic 
record of imports and expoi’t.s is pf>.ssible. The area, of 
|.MV>viace.:.ls est^ at 120,(.)00 square , juiles, the 

xvh^ile of Wixieli (with the exception of a small portion of 
the valley c^f the Loa.ng\va river) lie.s over 3000 feet iibovit 

tlie. b{‘gi!UiiDg of 1 899 the coxnpany app« 
starting on a newv career after tin.* uufortuna 

1500; men to tlie forces serving in the war, 


h.'gi 


era of 


new 
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This country has been traversed by several travellers, among consequence of the var of 1$93, the rinrlerpost, tlio native iisiug 

tliem Maioi- St, Hill Gibbons and Colonel Goold Aclnms. i" l®;'® “”'l '"“'1 later thu Boer w, slionld be Etaaied 

or. el t.1,« ,-,™,v,.a„v’,r ,r.,e. S^nge the_p-obaUe liiture ol MiadesU as a gold- 


Traders, prospectors, and the eoiiiipaiiy s officials pass 
throngli it, but generally leave no printed records. It is 
BOW tfivided into two provinces, Xortli-Ea stern and Xortln 
Western lUiodesia, eacli having its own adrninistratoi-, and 
regulated by Orders in Council of 1899 and July 1900. 

Edilwm/s . — The railway from Maf eking to Bulawayo, 
conjpleted in 1897, shows a steady increase in revenue. 
The net earnings had risen fi’oin i:/l 1,877 in tlie year 
ending 31st October 1895 to £99,200 in the year ending 
31st Octoliier 1898. The Maslionaland railway from 
Ilintali to Salisbury, begun in October 1897, reached 
Salisbury on 1st May 1899. The sliare interests of these 
railways ^s^ere anialgainated under the “ Khodesia Kaihvays 
Trust,” Limited, with a capital of £1,000,000. To sum u|> 
the work accomplished in this direction, the British South 
Africa Company first built the railway from Kimberley to 
Yrybiirg (a distance of 127 miles), which was soon after- 
wards purchased by the Cape (government. The company 
tlien continued the line to Bulawayo, a distance of 590 
miles. It also obtained the capital and built the railway 
from Beira on the east coast through Portuguese terrilory 
to Umtali, a distance of 210 miles. This line was after- 
wards continued to Salisbury, a distance of 170 miles. 
The British South Africa Comx>any has therefore built, 
or has caused to be built, 717 miles rJ' railway from tlie 
south to Bulaw’ayo, and 380 miles from Ikdra to Salisbury, 
giving a total of 1097 miles of completed railways. Con- 
tracts have been entered into for a further 300 miles of 
railway which will connect Bulawayo with Salislmry, and 
Bulawayo with C-wanda, 93 miles. This work is in active 
progress. A survey has also b'cen imule 250 miles liorth- 
■\vurds from Bulawaiyo through the Wan]j:ie coallields to 
Yuctoria Falls. 

Beira and MaBJiirnaJand MaUvayB, 

Beira to Sa]i.sl:)ury .... ;3S0 miles 

Rhodesia lluihcays, 

Kiinberley to 'Vryburg . . , 127 ,, 

Yry burg to Bulawayo . . . 590 ,, 

717 miles 

Total mileage cornplftted . , 1097 ,, 

In Cou-Tsc of Vonstrudion, 

Bulawayo to Salisbury . . . SOO miles 

Bulawayo to Wank io . . . 200 ,, 

Bulawa 3 ^o to Gwanda . . . 90 , , 

Total mileage in hand ■* . 593 ,, 

Telegraphs. — The telegraph syst'em now under the conqiariv's 
eoiitrol is as folIo\ys i— 

llhodesian System on IlarcJi 1900. 

Railway . . . , . . 1755 miles of line 

,, , . . . . . 3S09 ,, wire 

Police telephone lines , . . 471 ,, line 

j) • * • 4/1 ,f tGre 

African Trcmsconiincntal Telegraph Line. 

Mileage of line .... 1225 miles 

Mileage of wire . . . . 1225 ,, 

Total Mileage of Line and Wire under the Control of the 
lUi.Qdesian Podal Department. 


produeiug country. Tlioro are sixteen gold-mining conijianlcs 
actually milling, with a. total crushing jjower of 269 stanips, while 
ti furtlier 210 stamps liave been ordered Ity other companies whose 
]iropertios are ajiproaeliirig tlie producing stage. Two miiies have 
already erected cyanide plant Jbr tlie treatiiient of tailing.^, and 
Inrther jdaiit has been i)ruered for tt;n oilier mines. The total 
output of gold from Rhodesia from the oeeujiation of the country 
to the 31 st August 1898 was 6532 oz, ; from llial date to the 31st 
iJeceniber 1899 the outjnit was 72,940 ; while for the year 

ended 31.st Beccniher 1900 the Rhodesian output reached 85,534 
o^., giving a total output to that date of 165,006 or. ]u 
Kortlierii Rhodesia valuable deposits of eo]iper are being opened 
u]), and in Southern Uhode.sia coal of excellent quality has been 
ju’oved to exist in enormous quantities in the Wankie district, a 
.short di-stance soutli of tlie Victoria Palls. 

I Whatever the judgmeut of liistory may be as to thev 
career of the company as a wdiole, it mmst be admitted 
that it has performed a great work as a civilizing agency, 
and that this has been done entiredy at tbe exfiense of the 
shareholders without their coming upon the Governmout 
for a single shilling. At pre.sent the investors have reaped 
no pecuniary advantage from tlieir enterprise, for, exce]>t 
in 1895-9G, the expenses of admini-stration ha%T. exceeded 
every year the income from jcveniie, as a glance at the 
following table will sho\v : — 


1S02-93 

1893-94 

1394-95 

1895- 90 

1896- 97 

1897- 98 

1898- 99 


Pit-Yrtuie. 

£34,153 

44,489 

118,883 

399,090 

122,542 

258;i79 

275,609 


Expenditure. 
£91,189 
183,9791 
153,607 
227,626 
2,rd2,529‘^ 
1, 122, 334 
1,049.635'^ 


(MpitA<L — Tlic following sire tlic complete statistics of the coni- 
paiiy ts capital : — 


' Pin. Koh. f)i ! 
I Sliareic | 

1 / 1 , 000,000 

1.000. 00:1 

2.000. 000 

I 2', 000. 000 

2.500.000 

2.500.001 

3.000. 000 

3.000. 001 

3.500.000 

3.500.001 

3.750.000 

I 3,750,001 ■ 

4.375.000 


3S0 miles 

: Original issim 
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Mines , — With regard to mines, numerous concessions to pro- 
spectors have been granted by the company, and some extensive 


Leaving unissued £625,000, Nos. 4,37 5.001 /5, 000, 000, at January 
1901. ■ ' ■: . Y, .. . 

Debonture.s and debenture stock bearing 6 per cent, interest io,r 
£750,000 were paid oil' in February 1896/ but in .luly IS 96 there 
was an issue of £1,250,000 dehentures, bearing interest at tlie 
rate of 5 per cent. 

On the unis.sued balance of £625,000 the company gave the 
subscribers to £3,125,000 dchentiires of Rhodesia' Railways, 
Limited, an option to exebange their debentures for these shares 
at £5 per .share of £1 eaidi, on or before tlie 15th May 1901, or, as. 
an alternative, an option, on or before that date, to apply for an 
allotment of an equivalent number of shares at £5 per share of 
£1 eacli, paying casli, and retaining their debc‘nturc.s. As has 
been jiointed out before, this expendituro does not include tlm 
cost of the Jameson Raid (which was not borne by the company), 
and the expense.^ of .suppressing the native rebellions in 1896-97, 
which came in all to £2,266,976. 

Into the general question of the value of such aequisitlons 
of territory as ha v€i been made by the British South Africa 


:ands of jirccioiis metal have been made. Extensive pegging Company it m not cair function to inquire here, but the 
has been done by prospectors under licenses issued by the com- history of this corporation demonstrates very forcibly the 


has been done by prospectors under licenses issued by the com- 
pany, and also by subsidiary companies and individuals who have 
acquired grants. The results of development operations here 
given and conducted, in' spite of adverse conditions prevailing in 
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clangci'iH and advinitages of developmeiit by diartopd corn-* 
Lack of contrcd over its oilicerBj and irritation 
e>a!it.cd aiur^ng other nationa.litieB, Jiave led iindoiibtedly 
to serioiLS coiiiidicat iuiis ; on tlie other Jmiid, its adniinistra- 
t'ion is 3iow-. iu:i(]er strict supervisioti, l>y Gk^vtn'niiient, and 
the tiC’ritorie occvijded by the compaiiy could liardly have 
been Britisli unless through, the agency of a eliartereci 
Ibid not the territory of Rhodesia been in 
British 'hands in Germany, the Transvaal, and 

'posg.i.biy Portuga-l would aJ.niost certainly have asserted 
cMms. The action of Goveriinient is slow, and is ham- 
pered by piiblic,oi,»iTiion, which it takes time to inform fully 
fu suelr matters. Even liad the British, Government occu- 
pied the territory, it is iiioi'e tlian doubtful if ten years 
could have seen the devel(i]>meiit wliidi has taken place 
under the adrninisirtitlon of the charteuid conipa-uy. K'o 
one c*aii rloulit that the natmi po|.»ii]atioii is infinitely bettm.' 
nlf under the coni])any’s adjiiinistrati on than in the days 
of raid and massacre under Lo-Bengnla, 

The Royal Nioer Company. 

The charter oi the Royal Niger Company was granted 
on loth July IBbb, l>ut its real origin was ea-rlier. Since 
tratle began between Europeans and the native 
Or%i/i4»i3d'xuccs inhabiting the coast round the mouths of 
the Niger and its hinterkind, it hud ]>ee.n ])racti- 
cally inonop^Rzed by the British. The Niger 
itself had bnum discovered by British travellers. 3tungo 
Ihrk traced irs coarse fi'om its semree to Bussa., and from 
Bus.sa to the st.-n. It was a Bcoismun, Laird, '^vko first 
organized, in 1833, the nuidgathm from the ^ea to a ]>oint 
a.l.>ovo tile conilneneo of the river with thti Benue. "Within 
next twenly-hve years cApeditiiUis wcu’o ds-sjMttelied 
inbt the ini^erior, and a c.nusal was posted at Lokoja; !>ui. 
tlm deadly ciiuuite discoisraged Governmeni edforts, ami 
the comsu late Was abandoned in ]S?nj. Tims no dfeet-ivc 
attem].tt was m;nb‘ in couiiect Bmse rich ivglons tU the 
inti.-rior with briiisli posa.v.sifuis on the c(f;isfc, IVith 
regiird ti) th»‘ d^lta of tlci river tliero is niucli, the sa-mc 
Btoay to tell. By the end of the LStli eimtury British 
enterprise hud almost entirely displaced the Rm’tuguese, 
who liiid traded princifu'dly in slaves. Tin) coast-iiric of 
the Niger delta may be said, roughly to extend from Lagos 
to the month of the river Kwo-ibo. dOO rnilos eastwa.rd. 
The various, streams into which the great river is divided 
at its jnoath hseciiiuo knmvfi a.s the *Gjii Rivc‘r.s,'' from the 
palm oil which fmuned the staple article of (ajunnerco after 
the suppression of tlie slave trade. By the, fi)urtli fi(.‘ea,do 
; ; ioibtlie;d9lE ceidii^ British interests had grown so iia-' 
portrait that a pernmnont consulate was established, Imt 
up to the year 1880 no event of jfolitlcal iinportance calls 
; ;;:Tpr hominenL' ■ ■ Erom ■ that year ; onwards couBtant ^ ■ pressure 
exerted }>y the United AJ’rku (Company, hereafter men- 
tioned, on the Fmnigii Oiiiee and the "Board of Traile 
earned tlio G-ovmarjnent to ecuitmn],)late taking over all tlie 
vvp.;. -^Lagos.. io 'dh0:;;C3;abpon. 

f ink.' 'doiie^ ' and'; Germany' 
.sGxcii a portion of Canieroum Tlimi the Bidtish hag was 
othev/piartB „of ; ddad ■district, Imt eventmliy ■ 
British,., territory. ■ in ' Gaiiieroou,' ; was 
A^erwaixls; biy agree- 
:caastern,.,U:mndary^ of ;the,cUii 
I'pxteirded: to. ''tlie- Supper, .waters. -of 
:0f .Bake 'dhad.. Thus, the' eutrarice ■ 

. It was m tlie development of the liintorland and the 


had, set up trading stations along the Lowin' Niger, and 
the admiiiistratioii of ^Senegal liad.Btretched out its arms 
towYvrds the upper waters of the river. There was every 
likelihood of British trade being throttled. At this jnne- 
: ture Mr Gleorge Goldie-Tixulmiaii, previously aii ofucer in 
I the Royal Engineers, went to the Niger in 18t7 for the 
^ purpose of crossing the continent to the waters of the 
Upper Nile. He then conceived the idea of creating a 
British province there, and in 1879 formed all the pmt,y 
British linns trading on the main Niger into the United 
Africa Company. In. 1881 he applied to Government 
for a charter, having found tliat the company could not 
exercise jurisdiction over foreigners without it. Tlie 
capital of the com|:»any (>£.100,000) being too sinail for 
it to be entrusted with sovereign rights, he formed in 
1882 the National Africa Company, with a capital of 
Td, 000, 000 subscribed. Even then the charter could not 

be issued until the two existing .large French cuinpauics 
had been got rid of. These wmro Ixought out, and antici- 
pating the Gennans, llv Goldie-Taubmaii (Ixetter known as 
Hir George Taubmau Goldie) secured himself in the soutli 
liy concluding treaties "with the sultans te' Bokoto and 
Gaudo, By the time of the Berlin Conference (1884) 
Great Britain could shoxv that she alone possessed .subjects 
with trading hrms on the river. .Her daiiii to a protec- 
torate was admitted, and the coiiipaiiy (now known as the 
Royal Niger) received its charter. It was anticipated 
tliat tlie new chartered company vroidd extend the spji*.‘re 
of its u[ieratio,ns, for provision was made in the first article 
for its authority OY^r future acquisitions, and its |)o]ivical 
powers rverc defined. Aoy attempt on the p>ai’t of the 
eompatiy to acijuii'c a commercial monopoly in the regions 
under its sway wris dislluctiy foihiddcn, and tmvathm could 
only be imposed sultieknt to cover the actual expenses of 
the govern me]..Lt, 

The ferrituries hereby })ut umler the emnpany’s contrnl 
did not iiiduflc tliose on the coast wliieli were dlrectl}' 
under the British Government and known as the Niger 
Coast Ib'oteciorate. Tiio interior, however, lay open to 
it, but Iiere it was exp*oscd to keen coupAdition from 
foreign rivals. Its treaties also covered about half of tlie 
c.oastdiiie between Lagos and (Cameroon, as well as all 
the delta beliiud that half of the coast-line. The greater 
part of the Niger delta -was thus secured and saved by the 
company, as well as the two great entrances to tliat river, 
the Foi'cados branch and tlie Nun branch. On the south- 
east lay German Cameroon. The frontier had been 
settled by a convention in 1886, which wus conlirnicd ly 
another made in Noveni]‘<er 1893. The line was drawn 
fi'oni Rio del liey to the rapids of Cross river, tbciicc 
through YoJa to the southern bank of Lake Cliad. On 
the north and w'cst the frontier coterminous with French 
territory wars not yet settled ; and this uncertainty led ulti- 
mately to dangerous complications, whicli were finally 
settled ill June 1898. The territories over which the 
company exercised its sway were more tlmii 500,000 
square miles .In extent, and contained from 20,000,000 to 
40,000,000 of iiihabitants. Their lower portion was 
occupied printupally by small tribes in the most abject 
stage of barbarism, but above the lower Niger a very 
ilifierent countiy lay open to its enterprise. The Central 
(British) Biidan is one of the richest and most populous 
districts in Africa. Cereals, fruits, cotton, and indiaridiber 
are among its products, and it possesses many largo and 
thriving towns, some with as many as 100,000 inhabitants, 
and all capable oi becoming centres for trade and coiri'- 
luerce. bi'anssahind is the homo of a stalwart mce, many 
members of which have embraced Mahoinme^lanisni, and 
from them conies the finest material for tlie native soldiery. 
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this proiiiiBiiig region, and witliiii a few yearB Iiad extended 
itB operatioiiB in all directions, concluding more than 400 
treaties with various native chiefs. In 18SS the company 
was authorized to issue a loan of J 25 O 5 OOO. This smii 
represented the ainouiit that had been expended in the 
acquisition, and maintenance of concessions. The interest 
was to be paid by means of taxation, gathered froi]i customs 
duties wiiich might be levied up to the amount o.f e£ 12,500 
a year. It is to be obseiund that for the payment of this 
interest tli,e ccfinpany as a tradiiag concern was to be in no j 
way responsible. The company was, in fact, twofold in 
its nature. It was, on t].ie one hand, a political, and 
governing lujd}*, on the otlier a purely commercial corpora- 
tion. Within its own territory it acted as a simple trader, 
competing with others, and did not include State revenues 
among its assets. As a trading concern it has paid since 
1882 an average dividend of 6 to 6 1- per cent, on a 
paid-up capital of <£493,680 and a subscribed capital of 
Jl, 027, 080. ■ I 

The organization of the company as a political body j 
prospered rapidly after it had received its cliarter. The 
executive powers in Africa were entrusted to an agent- 
general, tliree provincial and twelve district superin- 
tendentB. A chief -justice directed tlie judicial and 
a.- coininandant the troops. The entire direction, was in 
the hands of a court sitting in London, with wliom all the 
above, ofiicicvls communicated direct. This was cjilled the 
governing council'^ The first president or governor was 
Lord Aberdare, •'wlio wa,.s succeeded by Sir Gh'orge Ta-ubman 
Goldie, tbe founder of the company, and vhu rvas its 
politicfii administrator during the nhole ]}eriod of its 
charter. The territory of the company was divided into 
districts, over each of which was j»Ja,ced a, Eurojtean 
governor, only a :^■e^v commercial stations l:)ein,g in the 
hands of Macks. In 1S91 the whMe number oi: agents 
conducting the company^ aflhirs in Africa only readied 
the number of 71., There ^vas a judiciary at woih in 
the territories of the company. The chief-justice had ills 
residence at Asaba, The company had a fleet of about 
30 steamers, t^vo of which were protected by aimour- 
plating and guns, and capable of carrying 300 or 400 men 
each. The army of the company consisted of about 1000 
rnen, mostly drawn from the Haussas and under the com- 
man d of British officers. Dues to defray the cost of 
administration were imposed on gunpowder, salt, alcohol, 
and tobacco, and there were also taxes on many articles of 
' export. 

Not long after coming into existence the company con- 
cluded a treaty with the sultan of Sokoto, by which, in 
return for the payment to him of a pension of £-15()0 a year, 
it enjoyed sovereign rights over the greater part of his 
states. This treaty was followed by others (‘oncluded 
with other chiefs, until rights had been obtained over 
nearl^t the ■whole of Haussaland, Disputes arose ■with 
France regarding the p)Ossession of the sultanate 
mid : of Borgii, especially the iixiportant ports of 

d&vel&p^ and Boussa, Tit times these seemed to 

ment, threaten the peace of the world, but fortimately 
they were amicably arranged in 1898. The progress of 
the company naturally involved some military operations, 
for collisions with the natives occasionally took place, 
especially with tlie slave-traders. Idie most imt^ortant 
expedition wns that of 1897, undertaken against the 
sultans of Nupe and Ilorin, ‘wliose power had become 
extremely menacing, A force "was despatched under the 
eoimuand of Sir George Taubman Goldie himself. The 
principal object in vkwv was to destroy once for all the 
extensive slave trade -which found its chief centre and 
support in the dominions of these potentates. The 
expedition consisted of .native troops (500 Haussas) under 
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30 white officers machine guns. In. January 

1897 the force left Lokoja, and in three %?eeks had; 
decisively defeated the sultan of Nupe and 20,000 men; 
he was deprived of nufst of his dominions, and a sovereign 
■was set up in his stead who was a vaBsal of the coi^ipany. 
From Bida tlie com])any’s forces loarched upon Ilorin, the 
sultan of wffiicli. was defeated, and the 'whole district tlien. 
submitted to the company's authority. On. 22nd June 
1897 the legal status of slavery within tlie company A 
territory was abolislied by statute. Long before this the 
importation of alcoliol had been forbidden north of the 
Ttli degree of north latitude. By this provision the 
consumption of spirits was redm^ed to one-quarter of the 
amount to which it had previously attained. Cliarges 
■were frequently made against the company of ’unjust and 
excessive taxation, overste]>ping the limits allowed by the 
charter. These were formulated in the most comprehensive^ 
iiianiier by Herr von Buttkamer, who wars sent to the 
Niger as the Imperial German eommissioiier, and the 
same accusations w^ere made by British and Froncli traders. 
An independerit conirnisBion, Iiow'ever, w'as despatched by 
t.he British Government under Sir Claude ^^facdonald, 
which exonerated the company froin all charges of 
%dolating its charter and spoke in temis of high praise 
of the wm,h it had efiected. 

After the settlement Avitli Bhamm in ^ 1 'it was 
impossible that the comp^aiiy could long continue to hold 
s'way over half a I'liil lion square miles of territoiy in the 
iiumediate neighbourhood of the possessions of gre£it 
Powers, 'wliicli. often refused to recognize tlie acquisitions 
made by so aml.)iguoiis a cora|:>etitoi,-. T]:,i.e I'csourees of 
tlie company also no longe].’ su.fi:i.eed for the ■woi’l': 
administration and 'j;) 0 ,]ice rc<:|uired ]:.>y so ‘S'ast a dorninirc!. 
Its leading inindB .liad a.! 'ways foreseen tlie iiitiuniie 
jjrol.iability of tlie State steppii'ig forward to amjuire ilic-ir 
riglits of Bovereigi'ity. There 'was no dispositi? > 0 , 1 herGore, 
to resist tlie iiievitable, the cuily question Ijeing the 
amount wdiicJ.:!. ‘wa.s to be a.ccojited as an. ado(.|uate 0 ^) 30 - 
■perjsa.tion for tlie surrender of tliese ri,g]:its. The Avt 
which enabled the Eritisli Govermnent to piu'cluise the 
company’s j-iglits under tlie charter became liiw in August 
1899, and in January 1900 it tooli: over t;iie coirifiany’s 
territories, Tlie teri,ns did not, 'perhaps, err on the ahh of 
generosity, linit tliey were as high as any Goveriiinent 
could venture to propose to the House of Honrinons. No 
allowaiiice was made to tlie sliareholders as ccmipenFatioii 
for the risks which they had ii'iidergorie Imfore tlieii.* 
ve-iiture becaine a pronounced success,, but, 'in return for 
the surrender of the charter and the fe'a.nsie all the 
political rights which the cm:n|>a'iiy had acquiretl by 
^'’ treaties, conquest, or other lawful ineaiis/^ the Gove'i'u- 
■jiient wm to re] jay the amount of c£300,0()0 wliieli the 
company had advanced out of its private trading puoilts- 
to cover the costs of adininistration. The company was 
to receive tlie further siini of £'1 50,000 for the suvj’e’iider 
of their private land and mining rights, and it wus also to- 
be entitled to one-half of aiiy royal the Govciui- 
nient of Nigeria might receive during the next 99 years- 
in respect of niiuerals exported from such portions of 
the territory as -were bounded on tlic W'est l>y the mairi 
stream of t].ie Niger, and on the east by a line riinnij’ig direct 
from Yc>la to-wards Zinder, provided that s'ucli mineiuls -were 
exported from a British jiort or passed tli rough a Britisli 
ciisioin house. The Ixuracks, stores, -whaiux^R, steameivq 
etc., which W’uro purchased from tl 10 company -were 
surrendered at a price fixed by ugreemciit at £115,000. 
The Imperial Goverimient, of course, assumed the payment 
of the. interest (£12,500 jier annum) on the loan men- 
I tioned above w^liidi the company had been autliorized to 
I raise for the purpose of administration. On these terms 
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tl\e transfer to tlKi GovinriniieiitAvas CM 3 inpleted, and tliougli, 
tlie company Btiil coiitimies its existeiice as a trading 
coix'A'nii/ it lias ceased to liave any cooBexion witli the 
adiiiinistmtkai 

It now remains to sum up tlie results accoinpiishecl l^y 
file , Company during the fourteen years of its 

existeriee. Before the company got to \vork the settle- 
iinmis on the Oil 111 vers iniglit at any time Jiave had their 
liLirhefcs in the interior closed to therm There was no 
- ^ administration even at the Oil Bivers until 

|g 9 p To the energetic a etion of the company 
tlie colony of Lagos owes its mainlaird splrcrej for it had 
.sa.ved the Jiinterland of these Cf>ast districts from falling 
iiiio the Iiaiids of Frairce and Germany. Indeed, it was 
only by a nnirgin of a few months that the eastern portion 
of Nigeria was .snatched from tlie encroachnieiits of the 
latter Power. It may be doubted whether the British 
Government itself could ever have accomplished the task, 
.since little interest at the time was felt in the Niger 
terjitories, which were looked upon rather as an unheal tliy 
jjjcality of which little pvas to be made. Among the 
greatest ob.structives were the private trader.s, who alw'ays 
opposed annexation on the ground of increa.sed taxation, 
but whose eyes w'ere opened' to a certain extent by 
the seizure of Gameroon by Germany. Eive years of 
struggle with that Power ended in 1890 in the Anglo- 
German agreen lent, which recognized Bnti.sh rights wliich 
Imd accjiiiuid by tlie ccunpany against the strenuou.s 
rcpposition of I’legel, Hoenig.sberg, and 'Other explorer.s 
barked up lyv Prince Bi.sniarck. Nor was Germany the 
cmly j;V>wer uitli wliich tlie company had to re<:*koi;i. It 
Cf-mstantly opposed the iru-rease of Freueh, infiuenee. Since 
LS71) tliatPown* had ado|Jl6d an aggressive colonial policy 
in tlmse regiouic Tlie plan was 'very simple, and was 
sTiceinctly (lescrilied ly Sir Q(,‘(n’ge Taiibiiian Goldie as 
'Gfusliiiig inland, from her coastal po.ssession,s, and then 
fAd<'pting lateird extension.'^ and c>ecupying tlie land in the 
rmr of the coastal I'Kcssessimis of her ne^ighbours, cutting 
them off from their markets in the interior.’’ .France hat! 
imrsued this . [Molicy siiet;es,sl‘iil]y in tlie . ease of bhimbia. 
'fhougb. Great Jlritain had been estabdisbed for seventy 
3 - ears on the coast, Fiaiice aiinexed the inch clis^ on tlie. 
rp] ter Auger now k.nowii as French Biuhin, and fiius .spoiled 
■ ■th'e.raaik.ets for Gambia. The same policy was partially 
sin.‘cc.s.sful witli regard to the Gold. Coast and Sierra Leone 
♦u>lonies, but tlie progress of the Niger Comiiany aroii.sed 
publii: attention in Greaf Britain, and the further progress 
oi tiiis design was frustrated. By ■ buying , up the, rival 
companies before the Berlin Conference of* 1884, the 
c«?uq>any secuied reeognitiou of iht* s'apixunacy of the 
British flag on the Auger, and later ly its enterjuise 
enabk'Fi the .British Government to insure a satisfactory 
settlement of claims in the regkms of the lT}.>per Niger 
and the possession of the Vivst doininirms of the Sokoto 

Apart frorti political eoBsideratkms, th.c work effected 
; by the comiiatiy for civilization must not be ignored. The 
' afjsolute prohibition of the trade in alcoliol in certain 
mid to 'the- idave 'Trade 

. 'ly the eaibpaign of 1897, entitle it to the respect and 
' In ten ■ ' 'jxihrs;. the' ^ comjiany estab- ' 
orgamzedAystem of justice; 
' - -aiKl pDliee suppoited by an adequate military force, placed 

;; statiphSji and aoU' f oot ' ' a ' regular 
All thiS:'';was: done ' witl^ 


At the close of the eoiiipany’s existence as a governing body, 
when t;lie administration of it.s territories deiinitely pa.s.sed frohl 
its hands into those of the impenal authoritie.s, a con- „ 
sideration of the following jignres 3Yill snx>ply some 
data for estimating the progress made under its admimstration 
and also a.s a trading concern 

The JT'iycr Trading The first balance -sheet was 

issued in July 1888, and carries the transactions of the eompany to 
31.«t I-leceinber 1SS7, 

The trading account for 1887 amounted to 
leaving a hala'nee to profit of . . . . 

The totid assets of the (xnnpany amounted to . 

W'itlj sliglit lluctiifitioris the profits gradually 
ro-se, jiiid in December 189(8 tliere was a 
balance to profit of ..... 

Ill tiuit year tlie total assets of the eompany 
wci’e valued at 


A46,765 10 
26,005 11 
470, 31 7 6 
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700,035 
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£189,547 
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£247,961 
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£339,916 
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£42,396 

.0 

0 

,71.324 
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0 

24,037 
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0 

-16,781 

0 

0 

1,280 

0 

0 

13,395 

0 

0 

10,269 

0 

,0 

. 1 '13,305 

0 

0 

135,093 

0 

0 

6;h()54 

0 

(> 

48,981 

0 

0 

480 

0 
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To show tlie increase in the volume of eoixmiodities dealt with, 
it is interesting to compare the inventorv of goods, stores, 
produce, Ac,, in AlVica in December 1887 and December 1898. 

In 1887 die stock orgood.s, stores, &c., in Africa 
was valued at ...... £158,023 18 8 

Goods awaiting shipnwnt . , . . . 723 IS 7 

Produce in England and alioat .... 30.799 13 10 

Total , . . . , . 

In 1898 stock of goods, &c., in Africa 

Goods awaiting shipraent 

Produce in England and afloat . . . 

Total . , . 

dsiger €hixrnrnent.~-~lf we now consider tlie 
administrative capacity for the same period, the 
less instructive. 

!n 1887 the cmnpany’s revenue stood at « 

And its expeiuHture at , ... 

Tlie revenue from imports amounted to . 

,, . export .s to , . . . 

,, 5 , ]ice'Jise.s to . . 

In that year the expenditure on the con- 

staliulaiy^ fon’ce amounted to . , . . 

And the salaries of tlie staff iu Africa to . 

At tlie end of 1S9S the revenue amounted to a 

total of . . . . 

And tlie expenditure to . . , . » 

The revenue from imports now araounted to 
f. ,, exports to , 

,, , 5 , licenses to . ... ♦ 

The expenses of administration and revenue were thus shovdng 
a tendency to balance tliemselves at the time the comt«iiij’s 
tenitory was taken over. 

Frii'itie Traders , point is worth noting in considcTing 
these baknee-sheets, as bearing out 'what has been said above as 
to the capacity of givcat trading corupaiiies 'to kill private com- 
petition within tl'icir own districts, even without an}’ unfair 
advantages. 

In 1SS7 the revenue from the imports of private 
traders amounted to . , , . , £99S 0 0 

From the exports to . . A A A . 1335 0 0 

And licenses to firivatc traders to , . . 660 0 0 

In 1898 the revenue irom private imports 
amounted only to . . a A . A 260 0 0 

IVliilc that from exports and lioenses %vas . . nil* 

A The ImperiaR' Eritisk- EastiAeeica Gompaot,/ '' 

This company canie into existe^^^ in 1888^ but its 
OTigiri may be traced 10 years earlier. In 1877 the 
sultan of Zanzibar had offered to AIr (a'fter- 
v/ards Sir) ’William Mackinnon, or to a eompiany OtighnaBd 
to l.ie formed ly him, a k^ase for 70 years of 
the customs and administration of the whole of 
the Zanzibar dominions, including all rights of sovereign tyh 
with certain reservations. This was declined owing to a 
lack of support by the Foreign Office. Between 1880 and 
1885^ however, the large number of German concessions 
acquired aroused the interest of those wlio recognized 
the paramount importance of the luaintenanee of the 
British influence in those regions, and in May 1887 a 
concession bearing that date waB voluntarily made by 
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the suItaR and accepted Ijy tlie as^^ociation wdiicli had 
now ]:>eeii formed by Mr Mackimioii. This association 
l:>ecame the Imperial British East Africa Company by a 
founders agreement of April I 8885 liaving received a royal 
cliarterin September of the same year. To this eoinpaiiy 
tiie sultan made a further concession dated Octol^er 1888, 
to be read with the previous concession. On tlie faith of 
these concessions and the charters an amount of ^£ 2 10, 000 
was subscribed, and tlie company received formal diarge 
of their concessions. The rights of wliieli they believed 
that they were to assume possession were “all. tlie [towers 
and autliority to which the sultan uus entitled on the 
mainlaud in the Mrima, and ail his territories and dejiencb 
eiicies from Wanga to Kipini inclusive, also the islands eim 
braced in such territory/' saving, of course, all obligations 
already incurred by tliat potentate with Great Britain or 
other Power. The first difficulties which tlie coniiiariy 
had to encounter arose out of the aggressions of the 
German East Africa Company, supported l>y the German 
Government. This company also recei^'ed a grant from 
the sultan in October 1888, and its appearance on the 
coast was followed by grave distuidiances among the 
native tribes which had welcomed the British, This out- 
break led to a joint British and German blockade, which 
seriously hampered trade operations. It had also !:)een 
anticipated, in reliatice on certain assurances of Prince 
Bismarck, emphasized by Lord BalisbiiiT, that German 
enterprise in the interior of the country would be confined 
to the south of Victoria ISiyanza. Unfortimatel.}' tliis 
expectation was not realized. It was necessary that the 
Britisli company .should enjoy the command of ail the 
ports from which it was to draw its customs revenue, but 
from the first disputes arose between them mid Gerjnaii 
suljjects who foniiulated claims o\'er certain portions of 
the same distiiets. A German claim rvas put fonvaoi to tlie 
petty sultanate of Witii, wliere there were some Genua, n 
p]ii,utations subsequeiitiy bought up, and the German 
Government endeavoured unsuccessfully to obtain a con- 
cession of the island of Lamii, vvldch contains tlie iirincipal 
town on the coast north, of Mombasa. These claims wm-e 
Bubiiiitted for arbitration to Baron de Lambeiincnit, the 
Belgian secretary of state, who decided against the German 
contention. German intrigues did not thereby come to 
an end, and native re.sistan(^e to the companyts authority 
■was fomented. Similar difficulties arose over the ])osses- 
siou and administration of Manda and Pata, and of the 
poi't of Wanga, thougli in those cases the German claims 
had even slighter foundation than at Witu, In all these 
disputes the German Governinent coiiuienanced its owm 
subjects, while the Britisli Foreign Office did little or 
Botliing to as.sist the company, sometimes directly dis- 
couraging its activity. The great importance to the 
trading operations of the comx)any involved in the peace- 
able possession of these places may be gathered from a 
brief study of t.he terms on which the comi,)any’s right 
to exact revenue in its territories had been granted by the 
sultan. The basis of this arrangement is to be found in 
aiticlc 9 of the concession of 9th October 1888. 

The company guaranteed to the sultan the whole 
amount of the customs duty he received at the time tlie 
concession was entered into, tlie annual average payable 
being fixed according to the original understanding liy the 
exiierience of the first year, but, at the time this agreement 
wcA actually entered into, the Germans were pressing for 
a grant of Lamu, and tlie British company had to accept 
the sultards interpretation of these financial clauses. It 
^vas therefore agreed that ( 1 ) the anjiiial revenue wns to 
be based, not on an average, but on the actual results of 
the first year ; ( 2 ) the payment to the sultan was to be 
determined by the amount of the gross revenue without 


allowing for expenses of collection. These concessions 
seemed worth making from a business point of vicav, as it 
niight reasonably lie supposed that they would large]}' 
increase their cirstoms duties under the company no less 
than from an imt.jerial point of view*, for they coritiniied 
tlie sultan in loyalty to Britisli interests, and these would 
have virtually vanishcfl in. East Africa had he transferred 
Lamu and the nortliern stations to Geiinarij. The im- 
j^ortance attached by tlie conipany to the possession of 
tliese plac'es .may ]>e gauged, tliercfoi'e, by tlie saci’ifiees 
tliey wnre prepared t(> malie to retain, them. Unfortin 
nately, ];>y a curious emnljination. of cii'cu instances, the first 
year's revenue was unusually large ; the German ports 
were closed and some of their trade eaine to the Britisli 
ports, and a sudden impulse wa.s given to trade by the 
appearance of the British company. All this* yus 
ultimately much to its disadvantage. 

The next serious difficulty ei.icou,ntered by the company 
arose from w'hat was known as “ tlie race for IJganda,.'' 
By the hinterland doctrine, accejited both 
by Great Britain and Germany in the diplo- 
inatic correspondence of July 1887, tliere was no doubt 
that Uganda would be taken to fall W'ithin Great Britain’s 
“sphere of influence/’ but German public, opinion 
evidently did not so regard the matter. The maps 
puljlished in that country assigned the territory to 
Germ.aiiy, and in England public opi.nion as strongly 
expected British iniiueiice to he paramount. ' Ilow^ever, in 
1880 Dr Peters led what was practically a raiding 
expedition into tliat country after running a I'llodvade of 
the ]>OTts. The Briti.di Govtumment inad(.‘ n^* atlemi't to 
])iit a stop to tliis ].)eyonil a .fi'amnl protest to the Gcirnan 
Governinent, wliieli capressed Its ih'ierinination not tn 
courite-uancc Petei’.-', Tin*}* weir> nr)!, Jiuwever, pres.sod to 
sto]j hi.s advatu-e by feive, and he managed to make bis 
way into 1 lie lucek of the coniparvy^s teiTitory. Early in 
1890 Emin Paslm maile an arrangement, svilh. the German 
Government to lead an expaM'lirion in th.e direetion of 
Uga.iida. As the British (Jeveniment did not feel ioclined 
to undertake tlie ])rotection t.>f British interests in Uganda, 
the company had to protect itself. In March 1890 it 
despatched an expedition tliitln.^r under Giiptain Lugarrh 
An expedition under ISfr Jackson, wliicli had left tlie year 
previously, with iiistruetioiis to avoid Uganda,., had beera 
diverted there on receipt of the new*s regarding Peters 
and Emin. Pasha, Peters retired at Jacksords approach^ 
claiming, however, to have made certain treat-Ies wiiieli ; 
constituted “ efieilive occupation,” and E-j.ni.ii tlireateiioil 
to complete .Petcrsks woih. The dispute came Iio an end 
].>y the Anglo-German agreement of 1890. Uganda wan 
assigned to the British spliere of influence. Tjie eoiintij 
w’as in a dangerous state of fennerit ; Iiomaii Catholic and 
ProtcBtaiit converts were arrayed against each other, ami 
the French rnissionaricis unfortunately fomented the ill- 
feeling. By the middle of 1890, however, Captain 
Liigard had established peace and the authority of the 
company had become supreme. In Ji-ily 1890 ropre- 
sentatives of the Powers awssemlded at Brussels and agreed 
on common eifovts for the suppression of tlio slave trade. 
The interference of the coinjmiiy in Uganda had been a : 
material step tow’ards that object, but no really satisfactory 
occupation could be brouglit about exe(\pt by the con- 
struction of a raihvay, and tliis the company’s resources 
did not allo%v them to undertake. Though the British 
lu-ime minister paid the highest tiibute to their labours, 
and a preliminary grant for the survey had been practically 
agreed upon, the scheme w*a.s w*recked in Parliament. The 
company had imparted some 50 miles of light, narrow-, 
gauge rails, which . %ve re actually laid for a distance of 
MI?' #Uesc:::.I'Ubcbpptiyek: ^ 
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ligiit for HafetVj aiid seidoiis accidents Iiappened. Tlie line 
di the island MamiliaBa m still worked by liiuiian labour. 

tliC coiii|)aiiy decided to withdraw Captain 
Lug.ird and his forces in August ,1891; the occupation 
Wiis^ hcavcvcr, prokaiged to 81st March 1893, on the 
]U‘ntn!se of the Govevriiiiieat to bear the expense. 

The coniptuiy heind itself inYolved in further diliiciilties 
throijgli liCA'ing to undertake the admioistmtion of the 
t(i\vjis. Yv'itu it took over with great 
Adminisr reluclaneo, as it did not regard it a,s part of 
eccitract under tlie cliarter, though the 
Government held the o]>posifee view, Kismayu, 
hnvo'sci’, w'as a ].>ort of little .iinportaiiee to Great 
briraii), idr it is rr poor ha.rboi.u’, dillicult of approach, 
am! jjUK'h exposed to the s<'UtJi-west xuorisooiL The 
tiudc'. is small, for there is no trade route tliere to tlie 
inteihu’. To fathlLtute tradi^ tlie couipany had adopted 
the policy of su]>8i<Jkijig Bomali tribes in the hinter- 
land, and the Oovcnunent. agcnirs took exception to 
this melhod of jiroceeding. Tlie iieciuiiai'y interests of the 
conijKiuy further sustained a. severe, blow* owing to the 
a.,ctiou of the British Govenimeiit in Zaoziljar, which had 
bs}(?n taken under the protectorate of Great Britain in 
Oct'fbur i8r81j liy the agreement \ritli Germany made in 
1890, though its administration remained in the hands of 
the Zaozlbar GoYernuicntd In Juno 1892 tire British 
GoYonmicmt declared tlie dominions ol the sultan of 
Za..n:dbar, iiicludiiigt the mainland terril'ory under the 
C'Unpaoy's ru]*e, to be tlie free zone. This act 

exuHguishod the tos-Aies regulating all lariiis and duties 
with foivign keov'cr.s. asiid giive free tiude ail ;dong the line. 


rotest wan tnaU 


Avlrieli IiO' 
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This was -[hdiily a ’riolatiun ef the riglits of the eeUBpany 
imder its origirial agreeiiuaii witli llie Milian. The 
aiiswer nf the Itrhlsli Tdr-dgii Oiliee tu tlie enmpany’s 
proO.'sl yun licit lluwc was only jj, "Gielegalion '' (.jf the 
sujiauh |( 0 \ver;e whieli lie laid a light tu wiihdraav vvlien 
ju; ]ik5,ai ; y<,‘t lliC s.-omniui} was still iield liable to jiay the 
CHmpj.'usatieri for the ciwiv>ms diue. which it La..d. ojugiiially 
■undertaken' to pay. . Tlie result for Tlie company was .that . 
■ .dues ■AX^re iioW 'S'wopt away ■witliout 'compensation, and tlie 
ee>mpa.'iiy was left isaddJed Y/itli tiie. pa}ineiji of the rent, 
n.ud WiTh the eo^•l cjf e-dminist ration in addition, tliough 
mimirii.stratioii lau! been the irieYiTa,ble corollary of taking 
the dues O'Ver. In June 1891 the sultan .signified liis 
wiilingneas to iiegoiiate with the' coin pany for its with- 
dmxvai. from, the 'contiuct. ■ ■' . 

' .A iinal difliciiliy 'bet'ween; tli.e company and 'the British 
lh.ceerjiment remalim lc> be nnre<i. At the invitation of 
the .Fmxign Oflice t,lm eoiiipamy had instiiriied etllcicnt 
iribu mils and secured eonsulur puwers in tiie coast towns 
'ibr tim bejiollt of British, siibjoets, and Imd been invited to 
jjrepma^ a seJmnie of taxatinn wLIGj might be ollered for 
llie apjjroval of the Governmerit. ^SueJl a seliemc vom duly 
dravtn up md subndlt(al but m’vcr approved, and iilth 
matcly tjm Foreign OiiiecB took up the ijosition that, in 
insfituting a sysieiu of mimiiust ration, the eimipany had 
'’ obligations, :'to '■ th'e: , iiidaxod' 
popuJauuii (principally Bnlish-lndian), and tJmt the whole 
quesliou must be c<msidered apart ftoiu that of taxulion 

e With. regard to' .British 
: beyond V the eoneession ■' .limits' / the 
dikhhdties were veiy great. The rompauy found itself 
T ppiintenaBce " ■ of ; .order^. /'yet was; ■ not ■ 

oifendem " whd/.;%fi!re . ; British’ ■ ^sulyectS: 

lEy sssout to tin? BvHiu Aet the sultais had (on the 
■: V ^ liM 'hsca:l""rig|;its''' the' 


III every direction the company- s aflairs had drifted 
into an mpasm. In addition to the causes already 
indicated, this may be attributed to insuhicieTit cajdtal, 
•want of funds, and small revenue. Plantatioiig had been 
taken over on the coast and -worked at a loss, money laid 
been advanced to native traders and lost, and expectations 
of trade had. been disji]3pointed. At a meeting of share- 
liolders on Sth May 1891 an oher to surrender the charter 
to the Government was approved, though not -witliout 
strong protests. Negotiations dragged on for over Uxo 
years, and ultimately the terms of settlement were that 
the Government sliould purchase tlie j)roperty, rights, and 
assets of tlio eo.mpa.ny i]i East Africa for A25(),000. 
Uganda had Ivxm made a protectorate before the extine- 
tio.li of the euiupany, on tlie Portal re|}ort being received 
by the Fore,ign ().tHce. 

Altogether, (ajiisidering the slow development which 
this region has since showm, the commerciai prospects of 
the company, and the cost to it of administra- 
tion, it cannot be said that the price |)aid at 
the time by the British Glovernnient was so irisuincient 
as it appears at first sight. Sir William Mackinnon, 
througii -whose judgment, foresiglit, and patriotism 
Britisli influence had become predominant in East Africa, 
had died in June 1893. He wns fated to see the company 
by no means a success commercially, yet it had ac- 
complished a solid woih in advancing the civilization 
of -the dark continent. In exploring and devclojmient 
it could point to several successful ©.xpeditions : to t.]ie 
founding of tlie Scottish Industrial Mission at ixibwixTi 
(ivdxich i,s now extinct), about 200 miles from tlie cr-asl on 
tlm Vv3iy to Uganda, and its connexion witli the sea 'by a 
track known us -the '■Gvlackinurm "ioad ; and to fJie 
esta:bi'i.s,I{ment of telegraphic and teioplionic coiumnnicatixm 
bel'ween Mombasa- and Lanm. it iiad set up a hysl ejm of 
admi,oisU’ath>n whic.Ii had helped lo create oioilidence end 
stimulate tmde. in 1893 the cost of irausport hr a ton 
of merclia'iidise be'tvveen l\h:an]ia,sa ajal Ugaiula- ].Kid bvsen 
as irmch as <£300. It .had maile pioneer cxpci'initads in 
transport, the results of -wiiicli were reapied by .later 
traders ; its official reports attorded -valuable iuforination 
about the tribes of the interior, and under its administra- 
, tiou more than 3000 slaves liad been freed, tliough this i$ 
a small number compared with those saved in stopping , 
the trade itself. The drink 'traflie, too, liad been prohibited^; 
On the successful termination of the Sudan wmr in 1898, 
'the importance of its "work in establishing British inliiieiice 
in the region of ITctoria N’yanza became clear. 

IVIieii the eoiiipany’s afiaira were iinally wound up in March 
IStk, itwaafuiiiid tho,tiii accjuimig, developing, aiid ail niiiiiste ring 
the tcrriwiiBs 11 Itimatelv' -taken over by Govern- ^ 
immt there was a totai cidieit of £11)3,757, 7s. 8d., 
which was nnule up as follows 

(1) Outlay within the sultan of Zanzibar’s 10- 

ndlos limit miderdeductioii of all revenues £139,404 14 1 

(2) Outla.y in the interior, intludiiig Uganda 

ami IVitu, under deduction of grants l/y 

Sir W. Mackinnon and friends of Church 

Missionary Society (£26,638, 18s. 6d.) . 122,542 2 6 

(3) Costs of ail Ossets Iianded over to H.M. 

Goveriiincnt ...... 145,780 12 4 

(4) Home cduirges, iricluding eo.sts of charter 

less anjoiuit recovered on forieited shares 

(£2825) 36,020 18 0 


, Total , £-14;h7.57 , 7 ,. 8 ,, 

Ihaynieiit from H.M. Gov ernii'ient . , . 250,000 0 0 

Total deiicit £103, 757 7 8 

At the time of the couipaiiyT liquidation the accounts showed 
a total reveimo during the whole period of its cxisteuco cd" 
£171,4611, Os, Id. 
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Tiii;? was prineipally made \rp of :— 

Gross customs eoUections , . . . , £895 007 3 10 

.Revenue froin various sources, departnieiital 

and otherwise . . . . , 51.373 15 4 

Tiie a.moiiiit expended on tlio survey and construction of rail- 
ways, tramway Sj &c., was more tliau £67,000. 

The British ' North -Bori^'eo Co:Hj?A,y y. 

Tlie occupation of tlie island of Labiian liy the British 
Oovcniinent in lSd7 is the starting-point from which, to 
trace the connexion of Great Britain with Nortli Bc)riieo. 
Ii:i 1872 tlie I.abuan Trading Company was establislnMi 
in Bandakanj and in 1S7 8, through the instruinentality of 
i\Ir Ibeiit, the sultan of Sulu transferred all Ids riglits in 
Ncn'th Borneo to a syndicate, tire chief projnoters of wlricli 
w'cre Sir Butherford Alcock, Admiral the lion. 8ir Hemy 
IvcRjpel, and Air B. B. Martin. Early in 1881 the Britisli 
Norlli Borneo Pi'ovisional iVssociation, Liudted, was foi'iiied 
to take over the cession wnth all riglds and ]u‘operli<.^s, 

petition was addressed to Oueen Victoria for a royal 
charier in November 1881, and the British Nortli Boriieo 
Cbuiipany, which ’was formed in hfar 1882, toc»k over, in 
spite of some diplomatic }U‘ot(‘sts on the })art vg; tlie. Butch, 
and S[>ai}isli GoTcnnncnts, all tlio rights, tei-jltorial and 
.sovereign, in the original grants, and proceeded under the 
charter to organize tlie administration and development 
of the territory in question. Tlie eonijiaiiy has since 
acuiiired further tm-ri toilers : tbt' Butatan river in iMay 
1884, tlie Padas «lislrlct in November 18S4: (inclmling 
two iinportant rivers, the Padas and the KaJias), the 
Kavutug river in FGuTtary 1S85, and the I\lantaj,!aiil 
islands in A,pril 1885. In 1888 ILIVL Onvennnent de- 
clared the wlioie territory to be undei' the ]irotHctiou of 
Great Britain, and tliencd'ojlli it was ollh^ially known as 
^^Tiio Staie ot Nortli Borneo/'’ In 1880 the British 
Government ]>]aced the island, of Lubnan nmler lln^. nd- 
liiiulsiration of the coiujiany. In Ibirc'h 1898, after die 
siipiu'cssiou of the jVh.it Bulleh n;;bel]ioii, armngeincnts -vvoiv 
made whereby Ihe sultan of Brunei transferred to the 
company all the sovereign and other rights over the 
districts nortli of the Padas river wdiLcli Jiad [u’eviously 
Ixien in ].ii,s possession. This cession ivas of the higliest 
importance, for it meant tliat a largo number of enclaves, 
wliicli liarl formerly been resorts for disalhatted natives, 
and therefore a continual source of annoyance, passed 
under the cmitrol of the com[>auy, •^vliich w’as also eiialiled 
to consolidate its somewhat scattered possessions into a 
compact territory. (See also Borneo.) 

Axlnduisti'afion, — There are now ten Govormnoivt sUiiions on 
the eo:ist adnunistevod by Euroju/tms, and five inland, tlie inost: 
iinportant hhng at Saiidakan, Darvel Bay, and Gaya Bay, TJio 
entire population of the couvpu.iiy’s territory is estimated at 
200,000, iiichulirig some 20,000 Chinese, and alioiit 150,000 of 
the population are distributed tlirouglioiit the west coast. The 
population of Sandakaig th.e capital, is estimated at from 6000 
to 7000. 

The form of government adopted by the company is practically 
that of a British colony. It is vested in a court of direcdors, 
a|UK)iutod inidn* royal oliarter, adniinistercd by a resident governor 
with the assistance of a colonial secretary. Under tlieia arc 
throe residents of districts, several assistant residents, and d<3' 
partmonts of the Goveriiineiit serxice, such as treasury, laud and 
survey, public works, harbour, medical, judicial, and coustalun 
lary. At the head of the judiciary is tlie governor, who is the 
chief judicia.l oliicer of the supreme court and court of appeal. 
The residents ar(3 the senior judges and judges of the courts of 
appeal. There are also district magistrates and justices of the 
peace. ^ The Indian penal code and the Indian Civil Proeediiio 
and Evidence Acts have been adopted almost as they stand, but 
the riglits and customs of the natives receive special recognition, 
and the land regulations are so framed as to encourage immi- 
grants. The higher officers of the Government form the legis- 
lative council. The native chiefs and headmen arc responsiblo 
in the Govermnent for the preservation of order in their own 


well, The GoYer.nniei:it police number alxuit 500 ; the majority 
of tliescwire Sikhs, with some Patlians ?njd l.Jyaks, 

Ilcvcmte , — The piiucipal sources oi' revenue arc the Mlowiiig : 
license tor pundiasing and rutailing ojiirmi, spirits, Ac,, all of 
wliicli are in the iniuds of jvrivatc ]H:'rsons. Five to ten per cent , 
duty is phmevl cm imports, and tlie same amount of royalty on 
ju.riglo produce exported. Tlic old source of revoiuie among tlie 
natives was a poll-tax, and this lias lan.ui rclaiiied in lieu of land 
taxes ; there is also a stain]) dut.^^ Ih'Orr-eds of sales of Govoin- 
nient land, quit-rents, and iee.s on Iranslcj’s, luako iip tlie huid 
revenue. Judicial ,lbes and po.st and nwciiue Btaiiqis iiiakc up 
the sour'.‘.c.s of re vemie. 

M'iic-n the (:M>iR|>ai:iy (ditfiined it-s charter ihe northeiTi 
portion of tlH.A.sh.i.rid was iii a state of (.dnios, tlie iuterior 
was d.ivi,ded up a,ri.i.cn.ig a, nvoiilicr of small cliieftaiiss whose 
aulliority was hardly recognized, and the coasts were 
devastated by pirates. i\ll tliis 1ms l)c.en cbangecl, tual 
at a rate of taxation which Baivly remdies one shilling and 
threepence |)cr liead of tlie inhabiiauts, as conipared w ith. 
iive to twelve sliillings in India, or six to sixteen shillings 
in Java. Eroni an irnjicrial point of vietv tlie change is 
no less remarkable. In lS<8l the iidluenco of Great 
Britain went for notliiiig. To-day .she is mistress of the 
best part of the island, and her (‘OiinnmYe is ]>redoininaiit. 

LrTjinA'.iT.Rj'i denliug with the subject of eliajtci'i d eomjnaics 
generally i — BoxAssnu’x. Acs dc 

idiris, 1S92. — CilAlLj/r-CEiiT. t.'oiip;o//a/c’S cie imi 

sous danckii yetjinic. Bmds, 1&93 . — Cawstox uud Keake. The 
Eurhi Chartfireii Comptniles, Lniidtm, 1896. — OexKiXon ax, Bb 
At Jldslory of Trill sit Inilnsh-i} und Vvramtray 2 vols. Gruibriilg'-ey 
1800 . 15U2. — Jilo.Ea'rox. siivot Jlistorij of Tihuish Cidvirho.l 

Policy, Lon/ion, TSIG. — T. Sv’utt Kma'ii-, ' Tie Porlitioi)- if 
Afriou, London, lh95.~~l.iu:<iY-Bp..\r j.ti:u. Jy h.> coloirisuii<oi 
chfv h’s pouph.'s ■/iioderocs. .Bsn.s, ISOS. Tss uo'hoxdhs 
soeiuts - Siixoorxs, Tdnd.s, 1 Sb7. — ].a'OAs. Jfistorieol 

d' royFO-jihy of Lhc Jjri/ish- Colou-it's, Oxh/rd. 1888-97, 4 vol>, — 
RAiHoXALO. ha/fO/ (/tUiTti'rS ih'b’sl i'o.li t\' of itn' il Ilic>t<o'p, 

1 t'>0C)-l 77 5. New Y nvk, 1 stt9 . — a kt* > x i oj, A ' \ \ ):t. .Les gSimr/- >«; 
eooipKijii irr< odoii-iodes A !i(duisis a u .cjV.'/c. B.i-ris, 1899. Also 
:0‘c artict's OonpKqgnicH d-.* Glun'ic/’ CiiUiuh'.s," Ih'ivib'ge,” in 
.:Vonretr)i dPih'iHunro u tdo/ivotii- pidii'ifpfc. iTai.'-g 184^9: ; cud urtiide 
"‘fdisrioi’cd Com{)U}iic.s iu Pso-firlopo </[.,(. of tJ<c Lavs (f PuuhfuJ^ 
edited ly A, \VooJl Rcut'm, Loiviou. .1897. ’ ( vr. .a. Hr.) 

©ibiarSerS T©YT3rSjj a municipaiitY and mining 
toAvig (bieensland, Anstndia, in the eonnly rj’ iJewouport. 
8:2 .miles S.'W. .from ToAviisvillo, witli whieli it is tumnectiul 
by rail. It is in the eenive of on impiorlant gold-field, tlm 
output of which Avas valne<l, in 1890, at £1,210,750, 
Abimdaitt water sup]!}' is ohiaiiicd from the Burdeldn 
river, about 8 miles distant, AJritiide about 1000 ihA,. 
lion, 4597. 


GhatrlSsa— A chart . is ■ a marine map intended 
specially for the use of scaineii. It is constmeled for 
the purpose of asceidaining tlie piusition of a ship witli 
reference to the laud, of finding the <lireeticui in wliicli she 
has to steer, the disfaneo to sail or stiuun, and I he hidden 
dangers to avoid. The surface of the sea on cl.iarls is 
studded Avith numerous small ilgnres. These arc knoAMi as 
tlio soundinm, indicating in fathoms or in feet (as shown 
upon the title of tlie eliart ), at low water of ordinary spring 
tides, the least depth of vrater tlnvmgh Avljidi the ship may 
he sailing. Charts show^ the nature of the. iinsceii Iiottom 
of the sea— -Avith the irregularities in its characlcr in the 
sliape of liidden i‘Ocks or sand-) auks, and gB'e information 
of i\iG greatest importance to tlio mai'iner. No matter 
how weli the Lind may be surveyed or ilnely delineated, 
miless the soundings are shown a chaid. is of little use. 

The early charts ^vere plane iliarts, drawn on the piinciplo 
of tlie eartli being an extended plane. Tliis constraction 
is Buitahic for harliours, coastal sheets, limited districts, 
si'icli as the English. Channol, or for coasts 'v/ithin the 
tropics, but becomes incorrect and exm dangerous if used 
on YoyagCB extending over the oceans. To remedy this 


■digtnutB, a trust AYhich they on the whole remarkably 1 defect, in 1569 Gerard Mercator, a Fleming, eoneeived 
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tlie idea of representing tlie earth’s surface on a cylindp', 
in which tlie length of tlie degrees ot latitiide were in.- 
mm&A a,s tlicy apiamched the pole in the saine proportion 
a- 1 {)f longltnile <Iecrea^ed on the glohe. This idea 

w:u^ [.orfented a>Kait 1590 by Edward Wright, an English- 
nirMi, ainl it is on Iiis principle tliat tlie present charts are 
drawn on what is .known as “■ ^lercator s pro- 
3!iirvstijr*s Hie advantage of this projection to 

pmsectimi. sailor is that the sliiph course beWeen any 
t\Vii pkices is j'eprtvsent’ed 1)}“ a straiglit line. On a sphere 
the laeridijaisali con Aurge towards the xiole, the degrees of 
latitude are equal, those of longitude d(3Crea,smg towards the 
p-h;; on a Tferca b>r''s (di.art tlie- ineridians are drawn as 
lur.dk'l linos, and the dcgi'ees of longitude are all equal To 
i;o:npcnsiite for this error, the degi'ces on the ^.fercator chart 
are increased as they approaeli the pole beyond their 
actual i(argtlis, in the same proportion as the degrees of 
iMiigiliide on the sphere diiniiiisli. in length as they 
aiquoach the pole. The length of a degree of latitude 
in the psirallel of 70" is conse€p.iently three times that of 
a »legree at the equator. It is, liow'ever, only when 
equatorial and polar regions are contrasted that the dis- 
{-.ertiru ]>ecomes evident — contiguous countrievS and seas 
tippeau luit little; out of proportion to each other, and no 
r>tiier ]irojectIon is known that so well meets nautical re- 
(lulroTuents. Distances on a Mercator chart are measured 
cr; the latitude scale, on the sides of the chart, taking 
(or- to u^e that part of the scale which is in the same 
la ti tin lo as tlie ship; c.y., distances het-vreen places within 
tk‘,.‘ parallels of 5(1 and. 60” must be measured upon the 
latitiuhi Awie I'Kstween 50" and 60"’. 

The Diitish. Admiiviit}’' charts are eomirHed, drawn, and 
i:.,’Uod Iq*- the ll}a:l rogiuplnc Office. Tliis department of 
: the Adij.ii'i.’Ji]ty was esttiblislied under Ifarl Spencer 
by an order ijiuouneil in 1795, and consists of 
tlie IjYdrograplier, one assistant, and a draughts- 
iiian, Tlie first Ipydrograplier was Mr ^Alexander 
Baliqinple,. . a gentleman in the East India Company’s 
civil service, jfroiii this s.ma,li lic'gmning arose the im- 
]sa.‘,ta.?it d*3par[.ment whivii is now the main source of the 
snii'tdy of hydiaagrapliical . mforniation to the wiaole of 
tlie maritime w“orhi. The charts prepared by the officers 
and draughtsmen of the Hydrographic (3 .ffice, and published 
lyy ».>i'der of the loials eiiirmiissiouers of the Admiralty, are 
over 5100 in ntimlier, ITieu^ am eoiiqiiled ch from the 
labours of British naval officers employed in the surveying 
servi-‘;3 ; and also from valnalde contributions received 
from time to time fouu oilicers of the royal navy and 
mercantile marine. In additi<-tn to the work of British 
sailors, the labours of otlier nations have liecn collected 
and utilized. Charts i >f the coa.sts of Europe have naturally 
beeri taken from tlie surveys made by the various nations, 
a!id in charts of otlier quarters of the world considerable 
assistance has been received from the labours of French, 
Bpanisli,. Dutdi, and American surveyors. The Admiralty 
ch;.irta are published with the ^iew' ,of meeting the wants 
of the siiilor in all parts of the world. They may be 
classed under live heads, viz,, ocean, general, and coast 
charts, iMrlmur plans, and physical charts; for inslanee, 
IlilhbAidfenp :.0 time Medifcermnoan, ' approtmlms. to 
;; Bijmoutli, Plymouth Bound, and wind and current 
iharts. The harbour plans and coast sheets are con- 
stiiioted on the simple principles of plane trigonometry by 

That 

important featuroj the depth of the sea, is obtained by the 
.' ordinary Hounding line or wire ; all soundings are reduced 

■witEvt® 

■m forwarded to the'Admiraltyj and form the foundation 


of the hydrography of the w’or,ld. The ocean ajid. 
general cliart.s are compiled and drawn at the Hvdia)- 
graphic Office, and as originals, existing charts, latest 
surveys and maps, have to be consulted, their compilai,ien 
requires considerable experience and is a painstaking vinrkb 
for the compiler has to decide what to omit, wliat to inscj-t 
and to arrange tlie necessary names in such a inamier 
that while full irifoiTuation is given, the featui’es of the 
coast are not interfered with. As a very sliglit errev in 
the position of a light or buoy, dot, cross, or figure, mi-hi 
lead to grave disaster, ewu'y symiboi on the .Adiiiirailv 
diart lias been delineated wd.th great care and consideraJ i< ii 
and no pains are spared in the effort to lay before (lie 
public the labours of the nautical surveyors and expicavis, 
m>t only of England, laiit of the maritime world; r(.^diidfKP 
their various styles into a comprehensive system 
ing the intelligent seaman with an intelligible guide, whidi 
common industry will soon enable him to appreciate and 
talm full advantage of. 

As certain ablireviations are used in the charts, atten- 
tion is called to the '' signs and abbreviations adopted in 
the charts published by the .zldmiraity. ” Certain parts of 
the w'-oiid are still iiiisurveyed, or not surveyed in sufficient 
detail for the requirements that steamships ncov demand; 
Charts of these localities are therefore drawn in a light 
liairdiiie and iiniinished manner, so that the experiencei] 
seaman sees at a glance that less trust is to be reposed 
upon charts drawn in this manner. The charts given b.. 
the public are onl}^ correct up to the time of their actual 
publication. They have still to be kept up to date, liecent 
publications liy foreign Governineiits, newly reported 
dangers, changes in character or position of lights and 
buoys, are as soon as practicable inserted on the charts, 
and duo notice gi'wm of such insertions in the Admimlty 
“ Hotiees to ^lariiiers.” 

During the year 1900, 102 new plates of cliarts and plans va-i'e 
{3ngraved, 30 p,l.ates n^cHyed the additi^^ of 8 new plans, am I 224 
[ilates were largely unproved by corrections and additions ; 45:;1'J 
corrections w'ore made to the plates by the engraver; 35,000 
received nfinor correetioiis at the hands of the dranglitsirien, aiid 
875 ^‘Kotices to Mariners ’’ were issued. The nuniber of charts 
printed for the reipiireinents of the lioyal Kavy, and to meet the 
demand of the general public, during 1900, amoun ted to 580,207. 

These facts show the necessity of charts being closely w at died 
by sailors and slupowncfrs using tliem, to iinsure their being 
suppUeAlwith the most recently corrected charts. The dates of 
the corrections are noted at the foot of the charts— those of large 
oorrec lions, atid additions, for which the charts have been can- 
celled, being v/ritteii in lull against the imprint ; wlule the date 
of smaller corrections, such as changes in lights and buoys, are 
noted in Eomaii numerals on the left-hand h.uver corner, lor the 
mercantile marine tlie Board of Trade collects and publishes the 
above mft)rmation in a small pamphlet, A'oHces to Mariners for 
l^)rei(jn-gohu( Mrips, This pamphlet, supplemented by a weekly 
is.sne, is supplied free of charge to the slii]>s of the mercantile 
marine. 

The Admiralty charts, wdien issued from the London diart agent 
(rT. D.^Pqttoi-), have received all necessary corrections to date. Once 
out of his hands, there is no guarantee that further corrections are 
made h-oforo sale, by local firms at different ports ;• and purcha.stos 
should obtain some assurance that they are correct to date. The 
charts are also supplemented by the Admiralty Filois^ or books 
of sailing directions, with tide * tables, and lists of lighthouses, 
light vessels, Ac., for the coasts to which a ship may be bound, 
Tlic physical charts arc the contiuuatiou. of the work so ably begun 
by Maury of the United States and FitzEoy of the Eo37al Kavir, 
aiid give the sailor a good general idea of the world s ocean 
winds and currents at the dincrent period.^ of the year ; the* 
probable tracks and seasons of the tropical revolving or cyclonic 
storms ; the coastal winds ; the extent or months of the rainy 
seasons ; localities and times where ice may be fallen in w'ith ; and,^ 
la.stly, the direction and force of the stream and drift currents of 
the oceans. A. H.) 

;p;OfiasiC0l| '^■OHASfoyd,, yKHASKdib 

KOTO, the chief town of a department in Bulgarian Eastern 

Eumelia, 45 Auiles PIS.E. of PhilipipopoliH. It has 
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Bianufactiires of carpets and wooUenSj and some trade in 
tobacco and silk. Tlie quantity of cocoons raised in the 
district in 1899 was 109^218 kdograiiimeSj valued at 
£12,494. Population, 14,392. 

CtiaSS^pot-a — The Cliavssepot rifle, so named after 
its designer, was a modification of the Dreyse rifle — ^the 
so-called Prussian needle gun’’ of 184L It was adopted 
by France in 1866, and was the weapon with "which her 
troops were armed in the Franco-German war of 1870-71. 

It is a breech - loader, wi th its breech closed by a bolt very 
aiinilar in shape and action to those now in use (see Small Aiais). 
The cartridge ease, is, however, (3yliiidrical throvighonfc, and of 
papei*, with stout cardboard wads at. the top and l>ottorn, the pei'- 
cussion cap being imbedded in tlica latter, and also covered in rear 
with a disc of iiidia-rubber. The bullet is rolled up in greased 
paper and attaciied to the ease the paper wrapping being 
extended over tlm sides of the case and bound with twine. The 
cartridge case plays no part in obturation (exce])t the india-rubber 
disc over tlie cap, as will be expkiued), and the bolt therefore has 
to perform tins function. The aiTangeiiieiits to effect this are as 
follows; — In front of, and attached to, the bolt proper is a 
inusliroom -shaped holt-liead, capable of a sliglit longitudinal move- 
ment independent of the bolt. Threaded on to the S];>indle of 
tlie bolt-head, and between its rear face and the front of tlie bolt 
proper, is an india-rubber ring. On closing the bolt this ring is 
compressed between the faces of the bolt and bolt-head and fenced 
ontwarels against the sides of the breeeli recess. When the rifle 
fires the pressure of the gas compresses tlie india-rubber still more, 
and so seals escape. (The arrangement is ver}^ similar to the “de 
Bange ” obturator in heavy The escape round the striker 

point is Mrly sealed by tlie india-nihber disc over the percussion 
cap. This is pierced hy the striker, and is therefore blown back 
over the annulus between tlie striker and tlieliole for it in the bolt- 
head. The metallic self- obturating cartridge case was adopted by 
all nations very shortly after 1870, Great Britain having already 
done so in the Snider rifle in 1865. 

Tlie details of the Chassepot are ; — 

Weiglit wdth bayonet . . 10 lb 12 oz. 

Weight without bayonet . , 0 lb 5 oz. 

Length with, bayonet , . 6 ft, 2 in. 

Length without biiyonet . . 4 ft. 4 in. 

Calibre .... '433 in. 

Number of grooves . . 4. 

Depth ,, . ■ . - ■012. 

rwisloliiiiiiig . . “ \ inches left hand. 

Si<'hts for , . 1312 yards. 

Wills’ Lowest . . . 219 ,, 

4 -a., f Length . . 2 ’68 inches. 

tartndgo P^eight , . 49-1 grains. 

/Mirterial . . Lead. 

PnlhU ! bength . . . '98 inch. 

Diameter . . ’465 „ 

i Weight . . . 386 grains. 

Charge .... 86*4 ,, (black powfler). 

Muzzle velocity . . . 1328 feet per second. 

(h. W. B.) 

■ cMef town of arroiicILssemeut, 

depattment of Loire Inferieure, ’France, 40 miles 'R.LT.E. 
of Nantes. It has become an important raihvay centre on 
lines to Paris and Orleans. Population (1881), 3748; 
(1896), 5808, (comm.) 6884. 

,Ctiatelin©3.ll^ a town of Bejgimn, in the province 
of Hainaut, on the Sambre, 27 miles E. of Moiis, with a 
station orntlie railway betwTon Charleroi and Namur. It 
has coal-mines and iron-works. Population (coinmunal.) 
(1880), 8290 ; (1897), 11,950. 

Cliathaitl^ a municipal (1890) and parliamentary 
borough of Kent, England, on the Medway, adjoining the 
: city of liochester, 34 miles E.S.E. of London by rail 
The town is divided into three wards, under a mayor, 6 
aldermen, and 18 councillors. It has large and important 
naval and military stations, and a royal dockyard. Christ 
Church, Luton, -was erected in 1885. Recent erections 
are a Congregational ehurcli, a town hall and municipal 


' 1 Diameter 
, Weight . 


Cliarge . 
Alnzzle velocity 


Marines’ school, and two garrison schoo'is, . Th(3 royal 
dockyard has a river frontage of more than three miles 
and an area of about 500 acres. One basin is 800 feet 
wide, with a quay frontage of 6000 feet. The rope-house 
is 1140 feet long by 60 feet w.ide. The dockyard employs 
7000 ■woi’kmen. Extensive naval bari’aeks are in course 
of construction, also a naval, hospital. A pier was built 
in 1886, and be.]ongs to the corporatioii, ancl a railway 
bi’idge over the Medway "was finished in 1890. In front 
of tl;K3 Ro^'al Engineers’ Institute is a- statue (1890) of 
Ge.Tie]’al Gordon, and near the raiiwa;y station another 
(1888) to ’Wagliorn, promoter of the owrland route to 
.India. Area of munhi}:>al borougli, 4336 acres ; ]>o]iulat}ioii 
(1881), 26,424; (1891), 31,657; (1901), 36,937. ' 

an incorpo,rated town and i.iort of entry, 
Canada, New Bruiiswick, on the Miramichi river, 24 miles 
from its mout.h and 10 3:niles by rail i’roiii Cliathain junc- 
tion on tl.ie intercolonial raihvay. Tlie town contains the 
Roman Catholic pro-catliedral, 4 ehirrcheB, 2 l)rancli ban.kvS, 
and 2 newspapers, many large saw-mills, 2 pulj.(-mills, and 
several, establishments for exporting fish. The lumber 
trade, the fisheries, and the manufacture of pulp are the 
chief industries. Exports in 1899-1900 rvere valued at 
$1,483,563, imports at $161,378. Population (1900), 
about 6000. The town is also called Mibamichi. 

a town and port of entry of ' Ontario, 
Canada, and the capital of Kent county, situated 64 
miles S.W. of Loiidoip and 11 miles N. of Lake Elrie, on 
the Thames River ajid the Grand Tiiink, Canadian Pacific, 
and Lake Erie and Detroit River railways. Thej'o is also 
stea.inboat coniinunication with. Detroit. It contains an 
extensive waggon factory, planing and flour iriills, iiLiiiii- . 
factories of faiiniiig iiiills, woven wire goods, engines, 
■windmills, do;. Incorporated as a city, in 1 895, it Inid a 
population of 7873 in 1881 and of 90G8 in .1901. 

©Iha.ti"ia,iin isiaitClSi a srnall gimip, of is'lands' 
funning pj,irt of New Zealand, 536 miles due IL of. 
Lyttelton in the South Island. Little cliange has taken 
place since 1875, except tl,iat cultivation has somewhat 
extended, and tlie native population, tlie Morioris (who 
belong to the same race as the Maoris oi' New Zealand, 
and are but slightly modified by long isolation), have con- 
siderably decreased. The larger island of the group— 
Whairikauri-— whose highest point reaches jibout 1000 
feet, is remarkable for the number of lakes and tarns it 
contains, and for tlie extensive bogs w'hich cover the 
surface of nearly the whole of the upla,nds. There are 
110 indigenous mammals ; the reptiles belong to Ninv 
Zealand species. The birds— the largest factor in the 
fauna— have become very greatly reduced thixmgb tlie 
introduction of cats, dogs, and pigs, a.s well m by the 
constant persecution of every sort of aiiiniai by the natives. 
The larger hellAmd (Anthomis has become 

quite scarce ; the magidficent fruit-pigeon iCa/rj}apha<ia 
dicifJmne%ds\ tlie two endemic rails {Mesoli/mim dHffi‘%- 
hacldi A, -nd Cabahts modeshm), the one of which vras coniinetl 
to Whairikauri and the other to Mangare Island, have 
become exterminated. Several fossil or subfossil avian 
forms, very interesting from the point of view of geo-' 
graphical distribution, have in the interval been discovered 
by Dr H. 0. Forbes, iiaxnely, a true species of raven 
(Pakeocoras a remarkable rail {Diaphe/rap- 

closely related to the extim.;t Aphampieryx of 
Mauritius, and a large coot (Fakwlininas ehatkamcndA 
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caves and IdtclienAiik^^^ in New Zealand, -wliicli was 
c*-«>iitemporaneous wi.tii the prehistoric Maoris and ^ was 
hirgely used by tbrui). for food. Om of the linest of the 
emhaniti lloweriiig plants of tlie group i.B the Ijoragiiiaceoip 
“ Ob:d;hfVr!i Isliiiid lily ” (M^osikdinm nobilc!)^ a gigantic 
forge to ut'^-not, wliicli grorvs on the shingly shore in a lew 
pladis Aiiiy, and, always just on tlie liigb-'-w-ater mark, where 
it ib daily deluged by the waves ; while dracopliyiiirins, 
.leTic«>pogi''Us, ami i:u‘bore‘Sc(:‘nt ragwortvS are characteristic 
foniiS in, the vegt'tiitioin The chief expoi'tironi thej group) 
is wool grown ii])on :i:*n,ns farmed botii lay Europeans and 
Horimisr There is also a small export by the natives of 
the iiosli of young albatrosses and other sea birds, boiled 
down and cured, for tlu limris of Now; Zealand, by 'v\^ioni 
it is reckoned a delicacy. The imports consist of the 
usual eoiiUiiodities required by a pfopuhrtioii ‘where little 
of tlic land is actually cultivated. 

BrELiOGiUPHT.— FoJUUiis, H. 0. ‘‘ The Cliatliain Islands and 

tlioir Story.”, Foyfyidgki^^y llemm'^ IS'hf, vol, liii, p. 0 {j 9, ‘"'The 
-C'hatfiiiiii IslandH: their Relation to a former Boutbern (Jon- 
tinant.” Supp)iGmenta.ry Papers, vol, iii. 1S9o.— 

ScuTT, ,T. H. /VThe Osteology of the Blaori and the Moriori.J’ 
Tmns, Ne^w Zealand InstUute, vol. xxvi. 1S9S. — ANiuunrs, 0. W”. 

‘ ‘ The Exti net Birds of the Chatham Islands.” IFoiitMes Zoologim^ 
Tol, ii. p. 73, 1896. (H. 0. P.) 

capital of Hamilton county, Ten- 
nessee, IJ.S.A., in 35“" Z N. lat and So'" 21/ W. long., on 
, the left bank of Tennessee river, just north of the state 
line, at an altitude of 681 feet. It is an important railwa}^ 
centre, being at the intersection of eight railways, five of 
whi(3h arc trunk lines, In roanufactures it is of great 
irnportahee, its invested capital aiiiounting in 1890 to 
$7, 4:00, 000, with 5741 employees and an output of 
$10,216,000, the leading industries being iron and steel. 
This city is the seat of the IJ.S. Gotnt University, a 
Blethodist Episcopal iiifditAiti founded in 1867, In, 
1898 this had a h,iculty of 42 teaeliem and wa.s attended 
by 491 students. Tlui assessed valuation of the real and 
jjcrsoiial property of Chattanooga, o,ia a basis of about 65 
pe,r cent, of the iiiil value, was in 1900, t>l 2,552,090; the 
net dcljt was $879,032, and the rate of taxation, including 
that for the state and county, |27 per $1000. During 
the Civil War a series of engagements took place near 
Chattanooga on 23]-d to 25th November 1863, vdien Grant 
with 60,000 men defeated the Confederates under Eragg 
(40,000 to 50,000 men). The Federal losses wawe 5617), 
tl'iose of the Confederates 868-4 and 6142 prisoners. 
Population (1880), 12,872; (1890), 29,100; (1900), 
30,154, of ivhom 994 -were foreign-born and 13,122 wure 
negroes. Out of 9133 males of voting age, 1347 were 
illiierate (unable to write), of w^hoin 1200 were negroes. 
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Sb summer educational village on 
the . shores of Cbuitauqiia LaJic, in western New York, 
IJ.S.A. The lake is ea beautiful slice fc of %vater 3 1212 feet 
above the sea, 20 miles long, and one to tw-o miles in 
lyidtli, and flows out by Conow^ungo Creek into Allegheny 
river. The village is situated on the western side of the 
lake, near its northern end, at tlio tenniuus of the 
Chiutainiua and Jame.stowii raihvay. It was founded in 
N874 by the Chautauqua Assembty, and contains some 
500 cottages, with hotels and numerous buildings for 
educational pTir|>oses, All muniei]>al improvements, in- 
eiudmg water-supply, drainage, lire department, electric 
lighting, have been provided. Every Bumnier classes 
are held in literature, art, pedagogy, a.iid Idiulred subjects, 
when the population is estimated at 10,000 and the 
attendance at the various schools at 1000 to 1500. 

' efta^x de La^ a town in the Swiss 

,»itpn of Neuchf^tel It is 18|. miles N.W. of NeiicMtel 


valley (5 miles long) of the same name in tlie Jura. It is 
still the centre of tlie watchmaking industry. In 1 896 it 
exported watcJies to the value of nearly 2|- million pounds 
sterling. It boasts of being “ie plus grand village de 
TEurope,” and certainly, despite many handsome buildings, 
has preserved some features of a big vilLige. PopulatSn 
(1S8S), 25,603 (mostly Protestant and Freiich.-speakin^d> 
(1900), 35,890. *' ^'" 7 

©lieb^irg'an^ capital of Cheboygan county, Mielii-^ 
gan, IJ.S.A., situated on M‘Leod Bay, Strait of Biackinac, in 
the northern part of the lower peninsula, at an altitude of 
598 feet. It is a lumber city, and has considerable lake 
commerce. It is on a brancli of tlie BTicliigaii Central 
railway. Population (1.880), 2269; (1890), 6235; (1900), 
6489, of whom 2101 were foreign-born. 

or Chifu, a treaty port in the pro- 
vince of Shantung, China, 260 miles S.E. by E. of 
Peking. It lias continued to show fair progress 
as a place of trade, but the total 'volume is inconsider- 
alile, having regard to the area it supplies. In 1880 
tlie total exports and imports W'ere valued at H. taels 

9.906.000 ()£2, 724,000), and in 1899 amounted to II. taels 

28.154.000 (J4, 228, 000). Comiiuinication with the im 
terior is only by roads, -which are extremely defective, and 
nearly all the traffic is by pack animals. In the event of 
the German Government building the raihvays which are 
now in contemplation from their newly-acquired port of • 
Kiaocliow, situated on the south side of the peninsula 
of Shantung, it is probable that the trade of Cliefoo 
will dwindle into insigniiicance. From its salubrious situa- 
tion and the convenience of its anchorage, Idiefoo lias 
become a favourite rendezvous for the fleets of the Eirro-- 
pean Powers in Chinese waters, and conseqiiently it has at 
times been an important coaling station. It lies in close 
pi'oxiniity to Korea, Port Arthur, and B?ei-h.ai-B¥ei, and 
it sliared to some extent in the exciteinent to wJndi 
the military and naval operations in these quarters gave 
rise. Th(3 Cliefoo conyention wus signed here in 1870 
betw^eeii Sir Thomas Wade and Li Hium-Chang. 


IgU municipal borough (1888), market 
tovm, and county town of Essex, England, on the Ghelmer, 
29 miles N.E. of London by rail, in the iiiicLparliainentary 
division of the county. It lias agricultural implement 
and iron foundries, large electric light and enginceriiig 
works, breweries, nialtings, extensive corn-mills and large 
cattle and corn markets, a large tannery, and tine .shops. 
The 'rateable value (1888) was £42,220, (1901) £61,460. 
Area of borough (a civil parish), 2033 acres. Population 
(1881), 9793;" (1901), 12,580.' 

/ Clielmsforcl^ Frederic Thesigwi :i«t; 

Baeon (1794-1878), Lord Chancellor of Englaml, was 
the seventh and youngest child of Charles Thesiger, and 
was born in Loudon on Ibth April 1794. His father, 
Charles Thesiger, collector of customs at St Yincent’s, was 
the son of a Saxon gentleman who had migrated to 
England and become secretary to Lord Ptockingliam, and 
was tlie brother of Sir Frederick Thesiger, naval A.D.C. 
to Nelson at Copenhagen. Young Frederick Tliesiger 
w’as originally destined, like another Oliancelior, Lord 
-Ersldne, for a naval career, and lie served as a midshipman 
on board the CamhTimi frigate in 1807 at the second 
bombardment of Copenhagen. His only surviving brotlier, 
however, died about this time, and he became entitled to 
succeed to a valuable estate in the BVest Indies, so it svsbs 
decided that he should leave the navy and study la'W, 
with a view to practising in the West Indies and CN-ent- 
iially maimging his property in person. Anotlier change 
of fortune, however, a^vaited him, for a volcano destroyed 
the family estate, and he ivas thrown back upon his 
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prospect of a legal practice in tlie West Indies. He 
proceeded to enter at Gray’s Lin in 1813, and was called 
on 18tli November 1818, anotber ciiange in Ills pro- 
spects l)eing brought about by the strong advice of Hr 
Godfrey Sylfos, a special pleader in %vhose chambers he 
]i:ui been a pujjil, tliat ho slioald remain to try Ids fortune 
in England. He accordingly joineil, the home circuit, 
and soon got into good praGdee at the Surrey sessions, 
wlnlc he also made a fortunate pnrcjjase in buying the 
right to a|>pear in the old Hilace Court, v/hcro wei*e tried 
small causc-3S arising witldn twelve niili'S of Westminster, 
and where only four counsel wv'vc privileged to pi'aetise. In 
1821- he was bi'iefed to dcfe,nd Hunt when on iiis tilal at 
lle.rtford with Thurtell for tlie murder of }>lr VCcarcj 
and was couvsidered to have distinguished himself in his 
conduct of the case; and eight years later at Chelmsford 
a.ssizes lie won a hard-fouglit action after three trials, to 
which he attributed so much of his subsequent success, 
that when he was raised to tlic ];)eerage he assumed the 
title Lord Chehiisford in grateful reim 'ml )j*ance of the 
circuit town and of that particular achievement. In 1 831 
he was made king s coiiiivsel by Lord Lyudhunst, and 
in 1835 was briefed in the Dublin election inquiry which 
unseated Daniel O’Conuell. In 181-0 lie decided to enter 
Parliament. He accordingly contested Newark in the Con- 
servative interest without success, bub soon alter obtained 
a scab as member for Woodstock. In 1814 he Ijeeaine 
solicit or-geiieral m succession to Bir W. Follett, and was 
kuighted, but having ceased to enjoy the favour of the 
duke of Maa-lborongh, lost his seat foi’ Woodstock aud 
liad to find another at Abingdon,. In 1845 Follett diid, 
and Sir Frederick Thesiger, wdjo next to Follett had for 
long been tJic most popalai* and nu'fst successful advocate 
at the bar, succeeded him as atlor]ie 3 ''-geiierfd, holding the 
post until the fall of the Peel adruinisbvation on 3rd 
July 18-1:6. Thus by three days Thesiger missed l>e.ing 
Lrud Gliiof Justice csf tlie Common Pleas, for oii 61h I 
•July Bir Nicholas Tiiidal died, and the seat on the i 
bench, “wliich would have been Thesigei'ls as of riglit, fell 
to the Liberal attorney-general, Sir Thomas Wilde, Sir 
Frederick Thesiger remained in Parliamimt, changing his 
seat, however, again in 1852, and becoining member for 
Stamford. During this period he enjoyed a very largo 
practice at the bar, his talents as an advocate causing him 
to be employed in many cmises eelebres, including tlie 
action for breach of promise brought by Hiss Sniitli 
against Lord Ferrei's, his speech in •which wus liighly 
praised, and the action arising out of an iiiipoKstors claim 
to be the son of Sir Hugh Smyth. On Lord Derby 
coniiag into ollico for the second time in 1858, Sir 
Frederick Thesiger rvas raised straiglit from tlie bar to 
the Lord Cbaucellorsliip (as wei-e Lord Brougliam, Lord 
Belborne, and Lord Halsbiuy). In tlie following year Lord 
Derby resigned and his Cabinet was broken up. Again in 
1866, on Lord Derby coming into office for the third tiiiK*, 
Lord Chelmsford became Lord Chancellor for a short ]> 0 riot]. 
In 1868 Lord Derby retired, and Disraeli, who took hivS 
place as Prime Minister, wished for Lord Cairns as Lord 
Chancellor. Lord Chelmsford was very sore at his super- 
session and the manner of it, but, according to Lord 
Malmesbury, he retired under a compact made before he 
took office. Ten years later Lord Chelmsford died on 
5th October 1878, after having industriously fulfilled 
during Ms two periods of retirement from oHwai tlm usual 
judicial functions that devolve upon an ex-Chaneeilor. 
Lord Chelmsford had married in 1822 x4.iina Maria 
Tinling, niece of Major Pierson, whose name is associated 
with the defence of Jersey. He left surviving him four 
sons and three daughters, of whom the eldest, second Lord 
Chelmsford, earned distinction as a soldier, while the th'ird, 


Alfred Henry, was made a lord justice of appeal and a 
privy councillor in 1877, at the eowJy age of thirty-iiiiu‘, 
but un 'fortunately died only tJu'ce years later. 

^ Lord CliGnisford v;is a lailliaut a.ad sn<.‘(*Ousru] ath’ucato rathcF 
tluni a diJ-itinguiKhod lawyer oi' a givaJ; lan-d e!liaiiet.']]or. He eovsi- 
hiued with aUilily ioid lenrkei} indnsiry a seiiHe uf hoDoiir and 
s|ioileds iid'cu'i’ityj wiiile his tiiiu fO'cseiu'e and h]>;iikling wit 
triljiiiad to his sur:ei:ss Impi in .LtM-lianieiifi aiid hi.s jtrofL’M'on. 
MiO\Y stories arc told of hi.s ready tongue. f have a right to 
dc;d with iiiy wilne.ss(!s as I |>h‘ase, ” said a le.uae^d serjeaut onee, 
vdicn Imd ('bjeuLed tliat he was HUyse-yt iiig ajiswers to llie 

])ersou giving cvi<h,sicc. My tHisid,” said IdicHiger ])roin]<lly, 
addressing tJie etairt, ‘‘may flvf/, ij' la,- likes, my liad, but .[ 
Huhjuit tlaii ho imwt not Lord He-nmajj Fised to narvate 

how he had enjiipliiiund to 'jdie.sjger ot 'iliO length of a ocj'hdn 
iKiiTistcrL speeches, ‘‘ ever ending, still beginniiig.'’'’ “‘ 'VesJ’said 
Tljosige.r; ‘diis wiiidings u]> are like the winding njs of a wuiuh, 
whicli emly giviss it a fresli start.’' On anolher ooeasioijj Warrem 
(author of the novel 2Va, Thoma'sul a ilar), who was altvays 
tiiixiuus to oL'UiJi tliat lie iriuved in. high social circlcSj said, “1 dined 
the other night at the duke orLe-edsls, aiifl— tvonld you beliew it :■ 
— there was no lish.” ‘‘ Indeed ! ’’ rejilied Thesiger; ‘‘ I snipuse 
they luid finished it all iqistaii's.” In ISniy when tl'iO Ihiii.se (if 
Lords divided over the Jrisli Church jhll, a Conservative pfsi-r, 
seeiiig that Sainnol A\d]berforeo was about to vole wiili the 
Om^ermnent, remarked, ‘‘The Bishop of Oxfoid is going the wrong 
'way.” **hro, no,” said Lord Chelmsford ; “'he is going the road 
to Winohesier” — a ■projihee.y liiliilled whtm Mr (-lladstoiLe made 
WiiherJ'oree hisiiop of ^Vineh(‘stel‘ later in the year. (e. A. Am) 

©h©iS^^i a city of Siifiblk county, Massachusetts, 
DIB. A., situated in 42'" 25' N. Jat. and 7F O'' W. long., 
on a tieniusula betweei'i Mysiic ami Chelsea rivers, and 
'Iron ting on Boston lusrlHj-ur. Its manufacture.^ employed 
in 1890 a capital of B7, 028, 350 and 34-70 persems. The 
value of the output was B8, 158, 207, one-third of wliich 
coBsistc<I of ruhl'jor gviods. TIio assessed valuation of 
property was in 1899 §23,-1 05, 29-1, tiie net debt 
$1,290,051, and. -ihe iTLX-rate $1 7.-0) ]»cr §1000. Popula- 
tion (1880), 21,782; (1890), 27,909; (1900), :;>-j,072, 

Gh©it@nlia.i11l| a nuiiiicipal ai,id parliameritaiy- 
borougij (one mombei*) und market town of Clmicester- 
sliire, England, un the Ciielt, a tributary of l]),c Btu'eni, 

9 miles J5.N.E. of Gloucester, 121 ■miles W.N.W. of 

London by rail. The ]>lace v/as little knowm iiritil ITIO, 
wiien its mineral watm* vsju'ings •were aeeiden tally dis- 
covered. It is now equally well known as a great 

ediieatioiuil cmitre and a health resort, Cheltenham 
College {incorporated 1894) a'nd the Ladies’ College are 
famous fill over the 'world. Tliei'C arc several other large 
scholastic institutions, and a free library, art gallor}^, 

and museuiu. The arehiiccturril appearance of Giielien- 
hum is deservedly admired. The paxis'h ehurcli (8t 

Mary’s) is an old Gotldc building, with an elegant spire, 
Tlie town posse.sses tw'elve otjicr places o'f worship 
connected with the Established Cliiirch, and tw^enty- three 
Noncoriforiiiist chiirdie.s or chapels. The High St.reet 
contains many fine buildings (notably the new graniniar 
school). The cilcbrated Promcmadc, the most beimtiful 
and verdant of English streets, has been compared to 
Unter den Linden, Rniin. The. town is well .lighted (by 
electricity), -wtll paved ;ind drained, and has an excellent 
water-suiiply. There are oUku' altj'actions in the sha|>e <>f 
beautiful gardens (klontpellier and Pittville, the latter 'with 
a lake for boating) and spiendidly equipped baths, both 
being the property of tlie cor|K'>ration. The area of the muni- 
cipai boroxigh is 4677 acres. Population. (1901), 49,439. 

dlOiyabiflSlC^ a district towri. of' 

N.E. of Orenburg, on Mias river, situated at the east foot 
of the LFrals, at the beginning of the lowlands of W, Siberia. 
It is the head of the Siberian raibvay, and is 428 miles 
]>y rail E.N.E. of Samara and 154- miles B.S.E. of 
Ekaterinlnirg, wilh which it i.s also connected by a raibvay. 

I It is the centre of the trade in corn and j^roduce of cattle, 

I shippod to llm Drai iron works. Population, 19,891. 








chem: 

FTTHE fiual paragrapli of the article Chemktey in the 

X Enci/clopmdki Britamma, nintli edition, voi. v. p. 5‘i4, 
altlioiigh Vf'ritteii at a, time wiie-ii Mendel eefi’B classical 
essay, clearly deliiiing tlie periodic character of the 
relationsliij:) among the elements, was barely ii\‘e years 
old, may we 11 be taken as an appropriate introduction to 
the present suppleniexitary article, as calling attention to 
important points of vunv from which it is desirable, in 
the first instance, to consider the progress that has been 
made. It is as follows : — 

The establisliiiient of the periodic law may truly he said to mark 
ao era in ehemtcal sciemu?, and we may anticipate that its upplica> 
tie 11 and extension will be fraught with the most imp or tan t con 
sequences. It remimk us lioiY im]iortant above all things is the 
correct detenidnation of the fundamental oonstanta of our science 
—the atomic weights of the elements, about which in tnany cases 
great uncertainty prevails ; it is miiciv to be desired that tliis may 
not long Tcinain the case. It also affords the strongest encourage- 
nient to the chemist to persevere in the search for new elements. 

Discovery of Elements. 

To deal first with the question of new elements. An 
interval of no less than twelve years elapsed between the 
discovery of indium (in 1863) and that of another new 
element, gallium (in 1875), but since the latter date our 
Iciiow'Iedge of the elements — the primary materials with 
■which the chemist works— has been very considerably 
extended, ten or more having been added to the list, and 
now the number of weli-delined s|jecies borders on eighty. 
Such dis(u)vcries sei-ve a far higher purpose than that of 
gratifying the mere coliectork instinct, for the introduction 
of law among the eleinerits lias led us to realize that 
progress i)i our knowledge of the true relationships 
imbsistiiig betw(3en them generally depieuds more on tlic 
completion of the record than on anything else. As 
IMeiidelcoff himself pointed out in Ms Faraday lecture 
{ Tram, Chem, Hoe. 1.889, p. 634) ; — 

Before tlie pronnilgation of tlie perloilic law the chemical ele- 
ments were mere fragmeiitary incidental tacts in miture ; there was 
no spcciiii reason to expect the discovery of new elemciits, and the 
now ones which were discovered from time to time apjjearetl to be 
]>Grtscssed of quite novel properties. The law of periodicity first 
erialiled us to ]»erceive umliseovorod elements at a distaueo which 
formerly were inaccessible to chemical vision, and long ero they 
were discovered new elements ap])eared before our eyes possessed 
of a number of well-defined properties. 

^lendelceff liere refers to the fact that in liis original 
essay he fully described in advance the properties of three 
^ ^ elements, which he named ekaaluininium, eka- 
ekasilicium, and that elements -were 
subsequently discovered which were found to b (3 
eruioweci with ]>roj)ertieB for the most }.)art in closest accord 
with his predictions. Indeed it is from this circumstance 
more tlian any other, perhaps, that the periodic iaav at an 
early date acquired its extreme popularity. It will be 
evident from the following brief statements that the circum- 
stances attending the disccaury of new elements iii recent 
times have often been of peculiar interest: — 

GidllmA-IBcaahimhmmi . — The discovery of gallium 
was made in 1875 by Lecoq do Boisbaiidran {C, E. 81, 

^ p. 493, ef. A^ak Fhy^, Chim. (6) 2, p. 17C), who was led by 
; me/dim of the spectroscope to recognise its presence in 
, very minute proportion in a zinc Idende from the Pj-renees. 
-He afterwards' found it in blendes from other sources. 

Be ■ widely, 

'wnd; V Ituf yh 

jt is pment in Cleveland iron ores (Proc. E. Hoi% 1896, 

- 60, p, 393), and have even separated it from the crude 


blast-furnace metal ; although, according to theix^ estimate 
only 1 part is present in 30,000 of the iron, the propor- 
tion is larger tlian in any other Icnown material 

ScandiAm^]BcahoTon.----T\\o existence of this element 
%vas first noticed by Nilson in 1879, in tlie course of an 
exaiuination of ytterbia prepared by .Marignac's method 
from the rare mineral gaclolinite. Cleve, who iiaxl suc- 
ceeded in carrying tlie purification much, further, shortly 
afterwards gave a description of the properties of scan- 
diuin — remarkable for its coiiipleteuess in view of the 
very small amount of material at his disposal— in which 
he proved that it corresponds to Mendeleeffk hypothetical, 
ekaboron. According to Cleve, it is present in gadolinite 
and yttrotantalite to the extent of only aBout 0'005 per 
cent., but euxenite, according to Nilson, contains a larger 
proportion. 

Germammn. — Ekmilimim , — The original source of this 
element, and the only one known up to the present time, 
is argyroclite, a double sulphide of silver and germaiiiumj 
BAg^S.GeSg (/own pm/rf. Glmm. 1886, 34, p. 177), of '^vllich 
several hundred kilogrammes Avere found in 1885 cpiite 
locally deposited in an adit in the Himmelsfiirst mine 
near Freiberg. Clemens Winkler aatis led to reeogrdze 
the presence of a new element in this mineral in conse- 
quence of the difiiculties he experienced in effecting its 
analysis. 

Since thoria has been required in quantity for the 
manufacture of the mantles devised by Auer von Wels- 
baeh as a means of producing the iiicaudescent gas 
light, neAv and abundant sources of the minerals 
in Avhicli it is contained liave been discovej‘ed. i^roup, 
Tl'ie a,ttendant earths are consequently almost 
■waste products, and tlio designatioxi “ rare eartlis/’ 
which lias so Jong seju'ed to characterize the oxides of 
the yttrium-ceriuin group of elei'iients, is scarcely appli<‘“ 
able. The field of Avork that these elements present is 
one of extraordinary difficulty, and Ave are clearly still 
' but at the thresliold of knoAvledgc, The history of dis- 
coYe.ry in this branch of chemistry has been set out iji 
a clear and concise ma,nner by the Scandinavian chemist 
Cleve — t,lie highest living authority on the group — in 
a lecture delivered in memory of the SavIss chemist 
I hlarignac, who specially devoted himself to the investi- 
i gation of the rare earths {Tram, Chem. Soc. 1895, p. 468). 

I Crookes, a noted Avorker in this field, avIio has added very 
largely to the methods of discriminating the rare earths, 
has fully discussed the question of the individuality of 
thf3 various earthvS in tAvo presidential addresses to the 
Chemical Society of London {Trans. Chem. Hoc. 1888, p. 
487 ; 1889, p. 257). CieA?-e classes the elements of the 
group in two divisions — one containing perfectly char- 
acterized/’ the other ‘D'lot yet thoroughly cliaracterized 
elements. The former includes the folloAnng four ncAV 
elements : — ^ 

YUcrhmiTk — This element Avas isolated by Marignac in 
1878 from erbia separated from gadolinite, and Avas sub- 
sequently studied by Nilson. It yields a Av.hite oxide ami 
colourless salts ; its spark spectrum is rich in lines, although 
its salts liaA^e no absorptive effect. 

Samarumi , — Attention Avas called to the existence of 
neAA" element in the earths from samarskite in 1878, first 
by Delafontaine, and soon afterAAvards by Lecoq de Bois- 
baudran ; tlieir observations were extended by Marignac 
in 1880, but we owe our knovAdedge of samarium uiainiy 
to Cleve (/Tram. Chem, Hoc. 1883, p. 362 ; cf. Betten- 
dorf, Lkhufs JmiakAi} 1891, 263/ p. 164). The oxide of 
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samarium is white; its salts are yellow, and are character- 
ized by aiefinite absorption spectra. 

Gadolvmmi . — This element was discovered in 1880 by 
Marignac among the sainarskite earths : it was subsecpiently 
studied by de Boisbaiidraiij Clove and Bettendorf. Its 
oxide and salts resemble in appearance those of ytter- 
bium, but it has a much lower atomic weight than that 
element. 

and Needy ’rnkmii. — Bidymia — one of tli e 
most fully studied of tlie rare earths — which yields salts 
either rose-red or violet in colour, was alw^ays regarded as 
a defoiite substance until Auer von Welsbach, in 1885, by 
an extended and most laborious series of fractional crys- 
tallizations of the mixed nitrates of aoimonium, lanthanum 
and didymiuin, succeeded in resolving it into two con- 
stituents, praseodymia and iieodymia. The former gives 
green salts ajid solutions, the latter anietliyst-coJourecl 
salts and rose-coloured solutions. The elements differ in 
atomic ^veight by nearly three units, but while tlie contrast 
between their pliysical properties is very marlced, they 
differ chemically to an extraordinarily slight extent. Auer’s 
observations have been abundantly confirmed, except that, 
curiously enough, it has been shown by both Brainier and 
Jones that in. assigning atomic weights to the two elements 
he interchanged the values. But opinion is divided as to 
th.e individuality of the products described by Auer. 
Cleve, while accepting praseodymium as a new element, 
doubts tlie individuality of neodymium (cf. Miitlimaii and 
Stritzel, Bei\ den/t. diem, (des, 1899, 32, p. 053). Crookes 
goes farther, and points out thiit when tlie absorjition 
spectra of the two substances are superposed, a spectrum is 
obtained nearly identical with that of the original didymia, 
except that two bands are missing. From, this ci,reum- 
stanco it might be presumed thaf a third substance is 
present, but his own work on the fractionation of didymia 
leads him to conclude that it must not be regarded as com- 
pounded of only two, butratlier as an aggregation of many 
closely allied elements. Kriiss and jSTilson have arrived a,t 
a similar conclusion. 

Yidoriwni . — In discriminating the elements of tlie 
yttrix-iin-ceriiim group, the spectroscope jilayis an all im- 
portant part, several of tliem being characterized by theii* 
absorption spectra, whilst otliers, altliougli they exert no 
absorbent action in solution, afford deliiiite spark-sjxectra. 
A third method introduced by Crookes consists in sub- 
mitting the oxides, or prefeiubiy the basic sulphates, to tlie 
influence of tlie negative electric discharge m vacuo^ and 
viewing the pliosphorescence thus produced with the- 
spectroscope. .By a refinement of this method^ — by photo- 
graphing the spectrum of the phosphorescent light, using 
lenses and prisms of quartz — he has been able to study the 
invisible ultra-violet spectra afforded by the rare earths, 
and in consequence to detect and separate a new element 
-'"Victorium-— from yttria. Starting from crude yttria, 
separated in the ordinary way from metals of the cerium 
siibgroup, and subjecting the nitrate prepared from this, 
time after time, to the iveil-knowm process of alternate 
heating and then boiling the partially decomposed salt 
with water, thereby separating each time an insoluble 
baisic nitrate from a soluble nitrate, he obtained fractions 
giving difterent spectra— a group of lines high up in the 
ultra-violet attaining a maximum brilliancy in certain 
intermediate fractions. By fraetioimliy recrystallizing the 
oxalates prepared from these intermediate fractions a great 
number of times, further concentration was effected of the 
substance affording the spectrum referred to. Eesort was 
then again had to the nitrate method; and .finally fractions 
selected with the aid of the spectroscope as likely to be the 
richest were converted into sulphates, and fractionally 
precipitated, by potassium sulphate. The substance 


ultimately isolated in this manner contained the new 
element, victoriuni. 

Gleve’s list of “not yet thoroughly characterized ele- 
ments of ilie yttrium -cerium group eon tains holmhim, 
tlmliuni, — these imi he liimself discovered in ordinary 
erbia, but has not yet satisfactoiily sopa-rated, — terliiuni 
and dysprosium, and in additiem a. dozen or more not yet; 
dignilied with names tlie existenc«3 of ivhicli is suspected, 
by Crookes or de Boisbaiidran in various earths (ef. 
Demar^ay, G. II 1900, 130, p. 1.185 : 131, p. 387). 

The inchoate state of knowledge of the rai'e eartli 
elements will be sni licienily inferred from the foregoing 
statements; it may safely be said that no single element of 
tlie group is known in a state of practical purity, or can be 
regarded as “ thoinughly chaiuctedzed.” 

With a view of redetermining the densities of the 
elementary gases, and thus obtaining data for tlie furtlim.- 
discussion of Front’s liyj lothesis tliat tlie atomic 
weights of the elements generally stand in Oases of 
simple relation to that of liydi'ogeii. Lord 
Eayieigh rvas led, in the course of experiments 
commenced in 1882, to redetermine the density of nitrogen, 
Ope 2 .‘ati]ig with the gas prepared by various clieiuicai inter- 
actions, as ivell as witli tliat .separated iroin atmospheric 
air, he was led, in 1894, to di.scover that tlie nitrogen from 
air rvas very distinctly denser tlmn tlia-t prepared from any 
nitrogen compound, a litre of tlm former weighing undm' 
standard conditions 1*2572, and one of the In-ttcr o.niy 
1*2505 gram. Having con.si.d(!red and te.<tcd llio various 
possib].e exp]a,:riations of the anomaly, Lord Ivaykigli was at 
last led to ask wlait was the evidence on wlijlh the |)j.v- 
vailing vieiv was founded that tlie ijiert residue from air 
is a single substaiice. .It then apjao'ired thai tills was 
based entirely on experiment made as far back ^is 
1785 by the ceiebr;Ued (.ha-endisli, in whicli what was 
then called “phloglsticjitcd aJiy’/.c., nitrogen, was t.-umlnncd 
'svith oxygen by passing s]xarks froni a fi‘ictioria'1 eh.*cir.ic. 
iiiacliine tlirougli a mixiirre of i.lie tvo> gases coritimai own' 
potash, and so converted into nit.re. Ou repeating th(3 
experiiiient Lord Ea^deigh olitained results in aceordmice 
with those described by CJavend.is]u a sjna.ll residue of iiu- 
coBibiried gas being always left ; and as he found that this 
residue was in pro[.iortioii to the amount air operated 
upon, and that its sj;)ectruin ivas not that of nitrogog the 
initial discovery of a previously unknow.n const ituent id’ 
our atmosp,lier6 was made. xMeanwbile Ihim.say iiad also 
succeeded in obtaining a gas clilleidrig from 
uitrogen, by passing air deprived of (.txygen, ‘ 
etc,, over heated magnesium — a well-known alisorhent of 
nitrogen. Pursuing the investigation conjointly, Bayleigli 
and Eainsay ultimately proved, that the superior density of 
atmospheric nitrogen is due to tlxe admixture of a small 
proportion (about 1 per cent.) cd a gas ivhieli. they have 
termed argon (qen ) — on account of its coii.i]>lete chemical 
indi-fferencB — of superior densitv to nitrogen in the .ratio 
14.-003: 19*9 (cf. Phil. Tram. .1895, A. p. 187). 

At the time the i!i.scovery of argon was nmile ])iil>lic, 
Ramsay’s attention wa,s called l>y Miers to an oh.servation 
recorded by an Ainericari chemist, Hillebrand, tiait on 
boiling the mineral uraninite with iieid a gas was given 
off which ap|.>eared to he nitrogen. On exaHiining cleveite, 
an allied uranix.im mineral, Earnsay obtained a gas almost 
; free Lorn nitrogen, and Laving observed that its s|;)ectmm 
! contained a yelloiv line cioso to, l>iit not coincident witli, 

I the D lines characteristic of sndinm, he submitted it to 
1 Crookes for examination. On iiia]iping the spectnini, 

I Crooke-s found tiiat the line referred to wa-s the line 
I first noticed by Lockyer in 1878 in the spectraiii of the , 
solar chromospliere, and ascribed by Franklaml and 
! Lockyer to a hypothetical element lieliiinL Helium very 
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radium than l>aFium 3 gave tlie vfiliie 174, Quite recent ],y , 
(Froc.\Eoi/,' Soc. 1900, p. 4-09) (drookes ]ia.s sliowji timt the 
uraniuyi salts of conimerce run y bo puriilud until free i'rora 
radiounUi\iLty, one method being tr» re-crystal lize uranium 
nitrate Froiu erJier, in vvliidi it is reaxliiy sc>iiil;h.\ bVookes 
I nofjosivl to l(‘fm the raddo -active constituent — which 
bo<;omi'S cull ceil! jTited iii lire residue — [avit isionall^' IL\. it 
closely r(V“,mbh'S ’•* ladiuni,'' but its exact nainre remains 
b) bt.i determined, Accortliiig U) ilroihes, [/oloninu.! is 
disiirieuisJicd fiom radium by the imtlcility of the jii,y.H 
which it emits In [/onctraie glass. IbuHiim compoimds are 
selbluminnns even afte.rthey have been kepit IVvr n'mipljs in 
the. dark. IlilJjerto nniy iiraninm and thorium minem.ls "hanaj 
been obhsorved tn exiiibit I'mliomctivity, aind apjaremly the 
]!ro]Knl;y is (‘ommon to all of these. As a small propni-lion 
u{ rafliaiu raises Ihoatcanic weight of i>arTum coiisi(lem]ily, 
it is evident that the “'element'’ nrust .have a liigh atoiiji*: 
w(4g])t; its coiislaut and exclusive association iii nature with 
the two eioineuls of highest atomic weight k.uown is lliere' 
toie jiarticnlarf}' renauhabled It will be i.ioticed that in the, 
case of the rare-earth metals, the elements from aii* and tiie 
radio-activ(3 eJemenks, the discovery of .nerv elements has 
frequently been, cousequent on the iiitrodiiction of novel 
intdhiorls rather than on the discovery of new niuti.riais ; 
in fact, ill only one case, that of gormaniiim, lias a ]»re- 
vioiislv nntouclied material ])een dealt with. 


Ola ftca/u o:?r or E lkm' irxi's, 

e (hsf-ussiug tin* licaihig of the new' discoveries nf 
S it i^ necessary tri consider briefly I ho ;rci:liiica~ 
recled in our kmnvledgu of atomic weight.s within 
vt;urs, II; must b(}. re.meirdvered that althouirh 
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■■ Shortly after the '■ discovery of , tlie Jddutgea' raysbthe 
,diseove:ryv if possible m.o,ia3 remarkalile, /was made, by Hunri 
■Beeqti.erel. iha,t iimmiim salts have the power 
, . emitting my s. capable' — even 'after traversing' 

' iliiu wheets of .'glass, ebonite, and metals — of 
tandiidiig ■ photograpMc eimcts, us ;w;ell, as, .of 
.rendoriag air a . 'cumiootor' of e,ieci:ricity. , conn- 

pouiids wore 'stibsequeB tly '■h.iinii.f to- emit, ' similar rays. 

■; The A^aidy'- evpoiijimi.'i.ts,’ a,|,')pei:i.red, to 'sliow' that) the i.Hb:mBity 
.of 'tlie eftect.was '■|>ro|M,:)rtioi)a!. ' to' the aniomit' «>f ji:raT,u,um 
•: present, ;t'he.''metai ben^g -more ac^'tive ■ tiiau any 'Of 'its rialtS'g 
. blit. 'Mis '."then 'dbunii," that certain 'iiraniiiitt ■ niiiicrals---^ 
y'dihlt !:ildK}B'a:iid/ e|ia]coli.ho-:-'nui’P .loc'jre "active oven tliaii 'the ' 
hretb; Mb auci Mine. .O'lirie iindortook/ 
jh|::;iriveMigaiAc:dn 'these,'.' jnaterials,' aud - .succeedeeb: in'/ 
:v,skity|.hg-,\lhdk'thlA^ .rmliO'-active' ; ^"'elements are, 

^/plhsal;fi.::l^i■ :|hemp,;,T):uB''of•':'th oceiu’s: along': 

'in:: dubpracipibiio' prod'uced 'by '■sul.|:»feumf;hid' 
tn;a'.mduti of tbeuni.neml .irv ac*id,../ The ,oth,e'f, .' 
m Jwimft ' chloride 'prepared from 
|||g|||l|iifep'/: bparium; .clilmMe "'B o", obtained is' '.mot ■ oidjt 

alsO' ■'alh''irds, a 

||ip||i|pi^dith8'i?e''are 'a fiiim 

''diiiy' :,element.';/:;b 
.hfeipiiy weight /of ■mdip . 

liiillSiiWi ilili /lutimMty ; . of ^ ■ .the' 'miim.it:' eiect ■ 


itself aiibrih a uu'ans of corrething afi-unic weights ; indeed 
' its acceptajice as a wilid. generalization has been 
inatenaliy ])}*nmoicd Ipy the ioanne.r in -whlcli Mendoleeh'ss 
' earl}' propo.sals to alter tlie values assigned a nninber of 
the rarec cileinenfs hax’e been, justified. T<a understand 
i this, it iH only necessary to Imar in mind t.hai when llu:* 

; c:lo.rrientK are arranged, in t-ho order of atomic wilgirq 
I instead cither of a,u irregular or of a. continuous xuriation 
I ill ]>ro[}Crt-ies, a more ru less olwiously regular ]»eriodic 
I variation is iioticed— a 'given property coming to, a luaxh ' 

! mum, then gradually diininisdnrig to a miriinuiin, from 
I which point it again rises to a., maximum. Consequenthv 
j.at intervals throughout', the series, elenhm,ts are' ; 

.j ' having .'Similar properties.; ■;' These ' eleiiieute .serve’ as guide-'' 
lyiosts, an,dvi,E'; coBstruetkig >■ tahlO'.arc placed'/' in 'corre-;'- 
1 spondingV positions.' ' This principle being' recognized, /it'"iB''' 
i pr^ssihle to locate correctly elements of which tho atomic 
weights are. but ap]>rec\imately knowm. Tims osmiinip 
" ' iridium,'- and 'platiiium 'were-, at ' the.' outset; placed .by Men-/ 
' ultdceff :, in. 'advance of 'gdldj-. althoiigh, their -^en ''accepted 
I 'Wt3lgh'ts^.':were S'Upe;rte tO'th,a,t of goidbfor the - reason, 'that 
j'.tho: .'Other ' platinum.,' io.etalH, ^as'^'well; 'as ' cobalt and 
; nickel, came in advance of tho superior terms of the 
L.feaiiiy.;ixi/'wMeh' 'gold, m ixmluded. /''''.BeternnHatioifs Uuide 
-1/ by 'Seiibert/; completely justified ^'Meudeleeff’s .racbob, / 


^ AfTordliig to Drtiicrne, pilcTildende coiitaiuf! a radio. art ivii 
‘h*iyme.ui “ of the iroTi gToiip, reaendiling thorium in its properties™--* 


j:/.:»tiniumr/;./,HoUhmiii,:;:lms/ ;r4rti''rvh4lj.': 

j'-;aeh:yhyy#p;cq'O,ivii:luhfc/pf'#iich;;:'i0'/hhon;t.''T5i'hBd 
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Ivriiss, Mallet, and Tliorpe and Laurie liave shown that 
the value long accepted for gold needs but slight correc- 
tion. Again, although the values assigned to titaniuia 
ranged from 48 to 57, Mendeieeff gave the preference to 
tlie former niiniber as plaeing titanium relatively to silicon 
in tlie same position that vanadiiiiii bears to phosphorus, 
and it wa,s shown by Thorpe in 1885 that 48 is the 
correct value. 

lAllurium alone is regarded by some as an exception. 
Being a iiieiiiber of tlie sulphur family it should come l3e- 
tween aiitimony and iodine, just as sulphur comes between 
pliosphorus and (Idoriiie, and conse^piently its atomic 
weight should be lower tlniii that of iodine. This lias not 
yet been found to be the case,^ l,mt there are special diffi- 
culties attached to the determination of the atomic weight 
of this element, and there is reason to suppose that the 
determinations are affected with unperceived constant errors. 
At the time MendeleelFs first essay %vas published in 1871, 
only the eqiiivaleiitswvere Imowm of a number of the ele- 
iiieiits, and it is therefore notewortliy that, solely from a con- 
sideration of tlieir properties, he came to the conclusion that 
it wns necessary to take as the atomic %veights otlier mul- 
tiples of the ecpiivalents than those commonly adopted in tlie 
case of berjdlium, yttrium, indium, lanthanirm, cerium, didy- 
iniuin, thorium and uranium. Excepting in the case of 
lanthanum Jiis proposals have all been justified. Results 
sucli as tliese certainly justify his statement that the 
])erj.odic law enables us to master the facts relating to 
atomic weiglits, wJiereas before i.t was formulated atomic 
weights wer(3 purely empirical numbers, which could never 
be directly tested by considering the values themselves 
l)ut only by critically examining the methods by whicli 
they were ascertained. Tlie work done by Stas, and those 
wlio have been fired l>y his example, in seeking to jilaee 
tlie determination of atomic weights on the most exact 
liasis possible, will be more Jijpropriately referred to 
later. 

Id is impossible to overlook the iinportance of the dk- 
covery of so many new elements as have been referred to ; 
Sufficimev obviously we cannot be too cautious in any 
of the 7 conclusions we may deduce as to the number 
periodic likely to exist, and especially in imposing any 
theory. uaiTow limit. Moreover, the discovery of ele- 

ments like argon, helium, etc., destitute of positive clieirdcal 
properties, opens out an altogether fresh field of view, and 
at the same time greatly increases the difficulty of the 
discussion. What positions are to be assigned to them in 
the periodic series ? On what basis are they to be classi- 
fied ? As all the elements previously known are chemically 
active substances, and as there is nothing to foreshadow 
the existence of inert elements, ciiemical coiiBiderations 
alford no help in such a case, and it is only possible to 
classify them on the basis of their atomic weights. Their 
molecular weights can be deduced from their densities, 
but what of thelir atomic weights—the data by which 
alone their position can be decided? Rayleigh and 
Ramsay have found the ratio of specific heat at cemstant 
pressure to that at constant volimie in argon to be 1 'GG : 1, 
which i.s the theoretical ratio for a gas in which, all energy 
imparted at constant volume is expended i,n effeitting 
translatory motion ; they therefore assume that, like 
mercury, argon is. a monatomic element. Helium, accord- 
ing to Ramsay, for a similar reason is also monatomic ; in- 
fact, all the companions of argon in air appear to exhibit 

monatomic behaviour. On this view the atomic w'eiglit 
of helium is about 4, whilst that of argon is about 40. 
The former could be placed without difficulty between 

^ Steiner, however, by analysing telliiniiui diphenyl, TePlu, has 
.avrived at the value 126*4 [B&r. dent, cheni. Ges, 1901, p. 570), 


hydj'ogen and lithium, but as the value 40 belongs to 
calcium, a j^lace cannot be found for the latter. Tlie 
element must neai’ly resembling argon is nitrogen. As 
we know it in atmospheric air, this is by iar the least 
actiw of the elements, and yet wu are satislied that atomic 
nitroguii is gifted with intense atliuities. The imictivity 
of molecular nitrogen, N’.-,, may be ascribed to the cx- 
liaustion coiisc.<pieut on the union of Iavu atoms wliir!li 
attract and bind c'acli other so hrinly that little oppor- 
tunity is left; for them to exorci>se external in linen ce. It 
is only necessai'y to apjdy and somewhat extend this view 
to liiid an ex]>]anatir>n. of the ap|?arently absolute inclirfer- 
eiice manifested by helium, argon," and similar gases. 
None of the non-nictallic elements are known as monatomic 
molecules under a,ny ordinary conditions ; in fa(;t, only 
metallic elements affect a monatomic state exee])t at veiy 
high temperatures, and as tlie known (/(Vieous elements — 
hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, iluoiine, cliloriiie — all occur as 
diatomic molecules, it is permissible provisionally to raalce 
tlie assumption that this is true of helium and argon. 
Helium then follows hydrogen, and argon iiuorine, both 
being appropriately placed after elements of exceptional 
activity. A difficulty of another kind, to wdiidi Crookes 
has specially drawm attention, occurs in the case of the 
rare-earth group of elements, of whicii, as already indicated, 
besides the considerable number now knorvii, there is 
reason to believe many iiiore exist. The differences they 
exhibit, judged by chemical standards, are extraordinarily 
slight ; often there is at most a ininate diiferenee in 
: basicity or solubility which makes it possible to sepaiute 
one from the other by a process of fractionation repeated 
perhaps many hundred times. Are such, slight 
differences to be regarded as proof of chemica.1 in- 
dividiiality ? Crookes tliink.s not. His views on 
didyjTiia liave already been referreil to. A..notl3,er 
case is that of yttrio. Htari;ing from as definite a. sub- 
stance as possilile, ]>re])are(l in such a manner that it 
IV 01 , lid lie coiiiio(;).oiy reganled as pure, he lias succeeded, 
]:> 3 ^ long-continued fractionation, in sepai-ating from it six, 
distinct fractions, each of ■whicili affords a spectrum in 
wdiicli tlie douiiriant liand is a dilferent member of the set 
of bands in the jiliosphorescent speetruiii of the original 
material. Citiol^es does not consider, liowxiver, that the 
yttria is in tliis wuy separated into distinct earths. To 
explain these results, as w'ell as those obtained in other 
similar cases, be lias introduced a novel corieepition— that 
of 'rnetii ~ eleramU : tliat is to say, he would modify and 
widen the conception of an element, and would substitute 
that of an elementary group composed of meta-elements. 
His conception of an element inay be gathered from, , the 
foliowing passage : — 

In defining an element, let us not take an external boundary, 
but an internai type. Let us say, e.g.^ the smallest ponderable 
quantity of yttrium is an assemblage of ultimate atoms almost 
iolinitely more like each other than they are to the atom of any 
other approxiiuating element. It does not iieees.sar0y foliow that 
the atoms shall all be absolutely alike among themselTes. The 
atooiic woigiit whioli we ascribe tt:) yttriuin, thcrefare, nierely re- 
presents a mean value around which the actual weights of the 
individunl atoms of the “clement” range within certain limits. 
But if rny conjecture is tenable, could we separate atom from 

- Til the very stable gases the atoms in the molecule are combined 
ve]\v linnly, and therefore little mternal work is done on Imating them ; 
i ill the loss stable, the combination being looser, more work is done iii"’ 
ternally on heating. The i-atio OpjQ^, on this assumption, should be 
greater for the more stable gases, as appear.^ to be the case judging 
from the values given by Clausius :■— * 

O2 N2 lie GI .2 Biv. 

y . 1*40 ■ ; , d/ii ' x: 4*4r psay;’:; ;.l*29y\.:77,y.y-'y' 

If helium and argon are He.^ and A.,, and the atoms are gifted with a 
very high degree of nnitual afTinity, the molecules might Vf ell be so 
stnble that no mternal work in done on heating the gases. 
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find tiseiii raryiiig witJrjn'iirii’row linjits on eacli 
.fsidetjf id'o meiUi Chm, Soc, 1SS8, p. 

■F*xeo]>tiv*)i rn;iy l)o lalxn. ir^ i\m view, if onhj on 
dlio-gToand that it is soniewlmt jireruature. Belief in 
e;.uaii.e,vojig]iis as eonsl. luts ‘svas Jievtn* more i’irjnly lield, 
tjian iii <lio presejit time, ilw iV’linein.roJts intrcHiueed by 
Siua a/)d later voii’kers vJaf luive fuikorod ia Ids footslep.s 
in all e.-iscfs^ b‘tl {(> re, sails whirh. rmao to eonfivm 

a.ad bi I/O vrise tn 'weaken 7 be enarc] (iman. I.]?. kie.t, 
'IfiC' V !e,svs ea j/rtsssosl \)y de-rli Maxweil in idie .‘irlielt*. 
MonrMj; f Akao/. Ih'il. xsi.) elili repveM’nt eUi-re5il 
Tbeii, rJth<ragl'i inmii weigtil mnsi. be given 
to Jii"’ /n’giuneui':;, it ia iji no way eeriaiii that the 
e'-.jfiplrxily o?' {he rare cartliw is so great- as Ctrookes 
woJild ij.'ive lis believe. As bo and others bavo sJiown, 

ila:' .speetra 4j]i vvji.ieli In? rdios arc exce^^sivoly kcii- 
siBve, Irax.'es of a ibiT;ign snbidanee, and eo'en tJie as- 
.sordatbrn of two earidis, ohm sidhcbig to jirodrice marked 
irbanges in llieio. j’kit uni 11 tlie 4|;aest.iem lias berm far 
intae thumiigiily Tvanked out frmn the eliejiiieii] side, n<f 
voJiii coijclnsicoi can lai drawn ; tJie resolutioj) of didyinia 
a:7itj.;-tbe reeeiit discovery 'of victoriion, etc., sbow tbat tlie 
■xireaos at' oiir diBposai ai*e not yet exhausted. Moreovei’, 
'tire Ibct tbat tlie lepiited elements in tlic rare^ earilis. dii!er 


so slightly in properties is Jiot after all an arguim-'iit i>i 
real weightj as it ciinnot bo conteiided tbat; diitereiu.e/ 
such as Wve been observed are iosiiiiicieiit to characteriM 
an element Our powers of |)erce|:>tioii seem, indeed t 
have been, Ixiuiited by constantly dealing with elenunm- 
'vviilely ditiereiit in gtmeruJ properties, and artj con- 
sequel.'} tly unprtq.tared to wi].liii.g recognition to sjietde^ 
wJiicli, ca-iinot well be disiingiiislied elieini<;al t(.‘sts. 

(droedves favour/i^ the oj>inion t]:ia,t tl.iere woinbi be a. dif- 
ficulty in iiiiding ]dace within the periodic sysietn foi* tl^e 
large iiuinber of elements of whicli the existence;! 
in the rxire earths is foreshadowcHl But is tliis tJie 
case ? It is true tbiit the latest I aide put fo'rvvard 
I>y MeacleleefF in liis lb! raday leci i iro ( Tram. Chmi, 

Soi^. 1.889, |:>. 656) contains only a sniail nmnber of lihuik 
sjxaces, but as lie remarked on tliat occasion, altlioiigJi but 
a recent scientific generalization, it has already stood tlie 
test of laboratory verification, and appears as an instnonent 
of thouglit whieii has not yet been compelled to undeiy^o 
niodificatloii ; Init it needs not only new apvplications, but 
also improvements, further developxnent, and plenty of 
fresh enex’gy.^’ Now tJiat so many new elements are 
being discuvered, the time for its development m at least 
approaching, if not already at hand. 
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If tlie periodic generalization give? any cine whatever to 
tlie na-tiire of tlie eieinents and the character of their inter- 
relationship, it certainly tends to justify the conclusion 
tliat a genetic relationsliip exists between them. It is, in 
fact, inii) 0 ssible for any one fully imbned with the facts of 
organici chemistry to avoid being strvick by the obvious, 
although often distant, analogies presented by the elements 
to genetieally-rebited carbon conipoiinds-— analogies which 
are the more remarkable in tliat the exact mass relation- 
sliips met with In the ease of such compounds are not 
aj)parent among the elements. But as so many argiiiueiii;s 
Jjave Ifeen advanced in support of the view that the 
elements undergo de^xnnposition at high temperatures, it 
is [>er]iaps well to note here tliat the evidence of genetic 
relationship among them is entirely inferential. Judging 
from the chemist s point of view, no valid proof of the 
occurrence of elementary dissociation under terrestrial 
conditions has yet been given, while as to its occun’enee 
under solar or stellar conditions, until the interpretation 
vdiich it is sought to put upon spectroscopic observations 
is accepted by those who sliould be Ijost aide to appreciate 
their force, the su]:)ject is one on Vvdiicb we can only liold 
our judgment entirely in abeyance. The discovery of 
helium jiistilies the belief that several new elements 
may yet become known having lower atomic weights even 
than oxygen. Therefore supposing that genetic relation- 
ships exist, since in a large proportion of ca.ses corre- 
sponding ehnnents among those ha\ing small atomic 
weights dider in atomic weight bj veiw iiearfy 16 units, 
and since successive elejnents differ in so ma.ny cases ]>y 
al>nut a single unit, the assumption may b(.^ niade that the 
series from hydrogen to oxygen should comprise a period 
of 16 terms, it then bc^comes a <|ucstion \vLelher the 
rcu'uiininf 4 elements can be arranged below tlu.!sc. An 
attcmi’it TO aiiswc]’ this is m.ade in tlie preceding Table ; 
the results are ]>ot]i remarkable and encoinuging. 

The first line or period calls for no special comment. 
Noteworthy points in the second period are tlie appearance 
of niagnesiiiin in a column in advance of that containing 
]>eryl!i\im,an(i of phosphorus as the analogue of an unknown, 
element coming between nitrogen and oxygen. No serious 
obje(‘tion can be taken to such results, as beryllium in 
some respects more closei}^ resembles aluminium than 
magnesium, and jiitrogen and pliospliorus, though they 
aj*e in many ways analogous elements, also differ in inn 
A mw portant particulars. In the third period the 

piiri&dic homolog 1/ difference 16 changes at the twelfth 

term, and owing to a sudden increase in the pro- 
meM, dilfei'ence becomes 20 between silicon 

and titanium. Proceeding by units, vanadium and 
chromrain take up their proper positions, but scandium, it 
will be .noticed, occupies position 43, whereas the atomic 
weight at present assigned to it is 44 ; as it occurs to- 
gether with elements of much higher atomic weigh.t it is 
not unlikely that the value is over-estimated. In the 
fourfh period many points of interest are broiiglit out. 
Proceeding from chromium by units, manganese and iron 
tahe their proper places, but it then ]:»ecoines impossible 
to proceed by units, as copper and zinc w'oiild be thereby 
entirely thrown out of position. If, hoivever, the as- 
sumption lie made that c‘obalt and nickel arc members of 
the iron group, immediate homologues of iron instead 
of terms in the progression series (also that j.>erh<ips they 
are “ isomeric ’’ elements), order ina}^ be restored by pro- 
ceeding from them, copper being tlxus brought into tlie 
eigdith or magnesium group, of which it is not an inappro- 
]>riate occupant ] but zinc must then be reclcoiied in the 
same family. It will be seen that steps down” again 
occur in two (the eleventh and twelfth) groups in place of 
the one in the' previous period,; if, howeverj the atomic 


weight of galiiuni be over-estimated by about two unite, 
progression might occur as in the previous period. The 
subsequent values are arranged so as to secure the jiuoper 
position for bromii.ie, the atomic weight of which is 
certainly known with a close a,pproach to accuracy. 
Arsenic is in consequence placed in the fourteenth group 
instead o:f in tlie fifteenth, next to seienium, and the 
weight assigned to this latter element is two units below 
the value at present accepted, which is certainly an 
anomalous value, liearing in mind the fact that the 
difference between snlplmr and chlorine is more than three 
units. Little ctui be said of the lifth period as it contains 
so few elements. In the sixth period tlie conditions 
appear to bo similar to those in the fourth, but the 
tendeucy to the development of extended families is even 
more marked. The value 124 i.s assigned to tellurium in 
order to bring iodine into position, and antimony is In 
consequence tlirowm aomewliat out of its usual position ; 
in addition, the atomic weight assigned to it is a unit 
higher than the preferred value deduced from Clooke's 
determination. In the seventh periixl the probable 
existence of families of immediate liomolognes is again 
forced upon the attention. Thus cmsiiim, like rubidium, 
does not follow in the immediate order of progre.ssion ; 
nor does barium, but like zinc, strontium, and cadmiinn, 
seems to belong to an extended, family of whicli the 
superior terms are missing. The mystic elements of the 
i'eriiim group c!o.se]y follow Ixariiim. Whether the period 
terminates .sliortly afterwards -with a final term having an 
atomic -weight near to 154, or whethe.r a great develop- 
ment of tile rare-eartli elements occur in it, so that the 
period terminates with tantalum ajid tung.sten, it is 
inq>ossible to say. The eiglitli (or ninth.) ]>eriod com- 
jaises the heaviest cvf the pl-itiuuin met.als and a number 
of otiier .h.e;xvy metals ; it clearly comes to an eaj'ly close. 
Tiio last period (the ninth oi* tenth) has at present only 
two representatives, a'rid of the.se uranium must be alimist 
the final term peihap.s radium belongs to tiiis period. 

Buell a treutment of the .subject obviously bring.s into 
promineiivie the possible existence of a far larger number 
of elements tha.n has hitherto been contemplated, and 
attention is specially directed by it to tJie probable 
occurrence of numerous sets of clo-sely-related elements 
besides the long-recognizeil three triad.s which appear in 
the fourth group (Te, Go, Ni — Bu, Eh, Pd — -Ois, Ir, Pt.). 
The extreme importance of extending the .search for new 
elements in every possible direction is thus brought into 
view. 

Atomic Weights. 

As atomic weiglit is the ultimate criterion of pjositioo, 
everything depends on the exact determi-oatioii of the 
proportions in which the eieinents combine. The 
field of investigation open to the, chemist in, this. 
direction is immense, and tlicre is none in wliich tios^s of 
lie can labour with greater advantage ; it is a for- Mt&mic 
tnnate circumstance that an enthusiastic and most 
skilful band of -woikers in America is engaging 
in such labours witli rare devotion. If the aiTangemciit of 
elements above adojTtc^d be in any way justiffecl, it is clear 
tliat considerable alteriitiouvS must be made in the atomic 
weights f>f elements in a nmuber of instances — even incases 
ill whicli the determinatioii.s have been carried out w’ith 
such care that the resultKS are commonly regarded -with 
confidence. Wlxan the rnetliods -which have been adopted 
are studied, it is obvious tliat in not a few cases, although 
e-xtreine care may have been taken in the actual deter- 
mination of the numerical values, the proof obtained that 
the material dealt with has been free from all admixture 'is 
often far from complete. Much more must be done in 

' 8. IT.^qo; 
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:■ •]:>etwesii ;liyclrm|ea and o.YygeiK Tise. proldein; has engaged' 

a .V't hi view af tlvlsjjrmrinrareynentvit may 'he well to tiinHitartteation 
;::b 0 : iiur-opaiion'exprj.?ssed b^r j(fei.!4*U,ei‘iF in 1S7I iii hi;o original .esisa.y 

fin]n viii p. 20d}'r ^’vEv'em if'it Im 
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v:;dateentp',.o;r changed to 'aa atom of 'Ibe .sseondek- 
ynrchts-'wdaliJgpirodime'iih riame parts' by "w eight,; or'th at, 'the atom 
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tbe attention of workers all over the ciYilked world, and 
•w'e are mucli indetded. to the A.meiican cbemistSj a,i,id tcj , 
Moriej iti pa-rticiiiar, who liaye spared no t, rouble to arri\''e 
at trustwor tby results. Stated 13.1 very few words, tlie 
res-ult, 111) if onnly arrived at is'tbat; ,ta.'r from be-i.ng in tlio" 
integral ratio ,1. ': IG, wl.ii.cli. was so long accepted, tlie two 
atomic weights stand to each, otlier in t,lie relation of 
] :lb*.SS. lint tlie difficulty of attaining to fiiiabty in 
such yvirk is well illustrated l:>y tlie ease uf iiiclod, auo' 
col^alt. These elements liavo ovei* and over ayaia 
a.ttracieil atierition on account- <d‘ tbeir atomic welglns 
being so nearly alike, lo^cently jlielianls, aHsisP<<i by 
thishman and ikixler, has again attacked the ].naf!>iern. and 
the aci'.uunts given of tb(.‘ wurk are sueh as to irnpow-i tije 
reader witii tbe .g.rcat.est coniide,nee in the r<,.\s!dt-.s, A 
variety of indepeiuieiit rnetliods was used, and the .con- 
si sten 03^ of tlie .results obtained is remarkable, Tlie eom 
cliision iiltiniately arrived at is that cobalt l:u:is a siiglitly 
lii.gb.er atomic we.ight (o 9 ) tban. nickel ( 58 ' 7 ), ' l.Infor- 
tiiiiatelyj liowever, this does not settle tlie question, for^ ;is 
Mallet observes i.n his Stas lecture — after pointing out, 
tliat tlie ge,neral tendency of i.iivesti,gatio!i up to that time 
had lieeii to assig.n to colialt a rather higlier atomic weight 
tliaii to nickel — on, comparing tlie properties of the three 

sets of metals — ^^Fe, Co, FJi — Ru, Eli, 1 \ 1 — Os, Ir, I't- 

cobedt p.laiiih7 occupies a position intermediate lietwiM,'?! 
ii’oii and nickel, and tlierefore its atomic weight shcaild l.u 
lownr tiian that o.f nickel. Iso lietter ex;.ii.nj.:fle.. eai:i. be. 
gi.veii of the severity oi: tbe struggle that is being wsigcH,! 
between tlieory and practice, and of the ditliculty witli w.-l!ii.b 
the victoi,*y is to lie won. 

'iboio df.'hiriii" to i-tvaly llh; i^iubjcft of .'ilosuir w<'iy}i‘N ni'tn/ iliiiy 
dicukl L'oriiull R W. Tlaikifs ofth*' Aio'nd'" 
issued 'l.vy iho Sniillisf/uian insHUUion in 1 ^ 97 . in this iiivtiilaMt: 
!flr»fjogra.pfi reiert'.nee is iiuule to rd.i tlia-t liad Ifce,!,! donio i.!? tliis 
«:lc|,siwti.iKn.U; of ehva.nist!y, Tlic siildectffi,s kept up to dale i:i“* iIm.,*. 
tmimai rejwrts in tlie Jaimial of the Jw.eHca}t. Cheoiiool 

i\fo:LEOULAit Weights, 

I’be conception the ebemist forms of tlie pro|:.jerties of 
an elernmit is a very coin]dex omg and is basisi not mdy 
no tlie study of the {demerit as it occurs in u .'W.pamtc 
ftwm, but iii every availalile com]KHiiui. Idie scries of 
iinia'cssions thus obtained are idtimalely combined inlu an 
■idemi^ wbicli. in the ■ chemist's iiiind' constitutes the •btb.ar-- 
acterd' of the element, and it is such a series of ideals tliat 
be lias , before ■Mm, when considering the iieriodic systeiiL ,■ 

. He is, ■ i.n fact, to a great extent guided hy instinct. B-iifc 
■in the case 'of - elements, -as in that. (>f ' ii.idiYiduaIs5 the 
deteriniiiation of character- is' often attended, .with very 
great difficulty, a true estimate being only slowly aiTived 

■ at, and, 'wlieri, at . last such 'an estiiiiat-'e -is fo.riiied. it' can ■ 

■ only be very partally expressed iin words,’ - It is tlie.ref0re ’ 
■Justifiable-, to ; -say that' imagination^ .and', even ■■sentiment 
qiiay- an important ..part iii.eliemistiyj and that if t'Ca), liipdly 
and maiTowly interpreted^, facts, may become veryttoii*e'. 
leading; jactors,. :. ,■... b ''.- 

OiH^ of the gioutest, dhliculties in the wa.y of forming a. 
ccureet estimate -of the pinperties of an element 'arites'irom. 
■tl:ie.o,xtraordiiiaryiFianBer in wliieli propert'ies t.ire depei-ident . 
on .molecular composition ; ■ the , task is" equimlaii t 'to - that . ■■' 
of '-stmiving itkiividuals tlirough, ■observations ■-o.f ■ crow.ds'’ .in '■ 
/which tiiey lare , barely 'disti.iigm.sliable, ' " -,Fami1iar\^ instai'ices- 
are ■■■alitirded';,..by ■'oxygeri .and 'ozone, ^ 
ordinary yellow and red pliosplionis. bio two 
.SEfiatanGes^^. are more unlikev in tbeliaviour'.: than; 
are;;dxygeii.; and' ozone, ' jet both : are:bioinpdsed': of ■ 

.■tim;:,saBie' ;^:th.e;^;i{hi!e:reBce 7 being ^ 

:-Agk|ib:;ihe;ihacSyi|ydf.--jdttegmb:hs.we;te^ 
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remarkable in view of the impression wliicli a study of 
nitrogen compounds conveys that the element is a highly 
active one. An extreme instaiKie is alforded by carbon. 
Ish) conception of the pro|:)erties of this element can be 
obtained by studying it in any of the forms in which it is 
lordiuarily met with, and the reason is not far to seek. As 
ordinary aiiior]>lious carbon is converted oxidation into 
niellitic acid, a derivative of benzene, it may 

be assnnied that it contains at least 12 atoms in its 
inoieenle; but mellitic acid contains a ihig composed of 
6 atoms of carbon — the benzene ring, aaid for the reason, 
among otliers, that there is an obvious tendency on the 
pai’t of eaihon to form such liiigs, it is not improb- 
able that each of the six atoms associated with the ring in 
niellitic acid was originally present in the carbon in a 
benzene ring which underwent destruction during oxidation. 
On this assumption, the carbon molecule contains at least 
4:2 atoms of carlioii. What is true of elements is equally 
true of compounds — especially of oxides. Thus, whereas 
carbon and silicon yield comparable clilorides of simple 
comiiosition, CCl^ and SiCl^, their oxides are totally 
■dilferent, carlioii dioxide being gaseous, whilst silicon 
dioxide is a non-volatile solid that fuses witli difficulty. 
The difference is undoubtedly due to the fact that the 
molecule of the latter is complex, x in the formulii 
having possibly a high value. Another striking illustration 
of the dependence of properties on nioleciibar coniposition 
is aiibrded by the two oxides of nitrogen, IS'Oa and i 
the former is an intensely coloured gas characterized by an 
absor|>tioii s])ectram of extraordinary complexity, udiereas 
the latter is a colourless crystalline solid. Although the 
force of such facts has long been recognized, they are by 
nr:,» means sufficiently brought under the notice of students. 
Even in the ease of gases, although Avogadro’s tlieorem 
is accepted as the biisis of our system, its eonsequeiices are 
too often disregarded in the text-books, many of whicli are 
disiigiired by the a]>]:)earance of H', O, and K as symbols of 
liydrogen, oxygen, and niti’ogen, for exanpde. Cankzaro’s 
striking Faraday lecture, delivered in 1872 (,Journ. (Jhem. 
Soc, pp. 9-l-i-967)5 dealing specially ivith the application of 
Avogadro’s theorein, may be consulted with advantage by 
ull who wish to gain correct views on such a question. 

Ultimately all peculiarities such as have been referred 
to must be traceable to peculiarities iuliereiit in the ele- 
liieiits ; in order tliat this may l:)e done, and that the extent 
to which properties depend on molecular composition 
maj? be ascertained, the cletermination of molecular weight 
becomes an operation of the iirst iniportauce, and it is not 
to be forgotten that the determination of molecular weight 
is a necessary step in the determination of atomic weight, 
¥ery great iinprovements in the irietliods of detarmining 
.gaseous densities have been effected in recent times, 
chiefly by Victor Meyer, and whereas formerly 
iTOtfS? it was only possible to deal with gases, niethods 
are now available for the determination of the' 
rnoleciiIuF weights of liquids and of solids in solution. 
The form of apparatus introduced by Victor Meyer (in 
1877) is kno'wn and in use everywhere. It (consists of 
cylindrictal bulb attached to a long narrow stem, whicli 
is closed at the upper end by a stojijier. Near this 
end a side tube is sealed on through which gas can escape 
■and be collected. By surrounding the Imlb and part of 
the stem with the vapour from a liquid of constvant 
boiling-point, or by placing it in a furnace, the temperature 
maybe raised to any desired point. The only limit is that 
imposed by the material of udiiidi tlie a]')]iaTatus is con- 
structed ; if ]>orce]ain or platinum be used, observations can 
l'>e eondiujtod at very liigh temperatures. At the time of his 
death M.eyer was eiigagexl in attempts to construct vessels 
wliich would permit of experiments being made at tempera- 
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tures far higher than those wliich platinum will witlistand. 
In using the apparatus, the bulb is lieated to a con- 
stant temperature, which is easily ascertained by watcliiug 
whether air — or whatever gas the apparatus may contain 
— escapes from the side tube ; the stopper is then witli- 
drawn, a weighed quantity of the substance to be cxamincri 
is deftly introduced into the tube, and the stoj^per I'ein- 
serted. When tlie substance reaches the bottom of the 
bulb it quickly volatilizes, and displaces the gas frcmi tlie 
bulb ; this is collected and measured. There is no need 
to notice tlie temperature. The gas collected is measured 
under the prevailing atmospheric conditions; its volume 
is that of the vapour derived from the substance, as- 
suming this to have been gasified under atmos]>heric 
conditions. 

By means of this apparatus, Victor Meyer, in conjunction 
with Carl Meyer, was led in 1S79 to make the altogether 
unexpected discovery that chlorine has a much lower density 
at high than at low temperatures. The experiment was 
made by dropping a known weight of platinoiis chloride 
into the bulb; this underwent decomposition into solid 
platinum and gaseous chlorine. At temperatures between 
1200'' and IdOO" the value obtained was oulj’ about two- 
thirds of that to be expected on the assumption tliat 
ordiriaiy chlorine was dealt witli. Crafts and j^leier, "^vlm 
repeated the l»£eyers’ experiments, using ordinary 
chlorine, did not confirm their results. But 
both parties were light. It is now generally 
admitted that ivhen the halogens are strongly 
heated the ordiiiaiy' diatomic molecules undergo dissocia- 
tion into monatomic moiecales, c.g., 

This cliange takes }jJace corijqjrunti vely readily in the case 
of iodine, iiiucli less easily in the case of broroirie, and ojily 
to a veiy slight extent when ordinary gaseous clihjrine is 
lieated. When cliloride is strongly heated, brov- 

evei-, the ciilorine is initially sejiarated from tlie caimjximnl 
in the moiiatoniic state, and lienee it is that much lower 
vaJiies ai’e then obtained. Tlie same is true oi' ])]atimins 
bromide as compared witli ordinary bromine. The result 
is one of great interest theoretically, and justifies llie 
assianptioji often made that in the nascent state sulistajiccis 
may exercise difierent and more powerful effects than 
they do ordinarily. Meyer found that the complex (teti'a- 
toniic) molecules of pliosphoms and arsenic also undergo 
simplilication at a white heat; — the values ap]>roai*liing 
those calculated for diatomic inoleenles. When zinc and 
bismuth are volatilized, tiny— like mercury and caduiiiiiji 
— afford monatomic molecules ; thalliuni, liov/ever, yields 
diatoinie molecules. Numerous attemqds have been made 
to determine the vapour densities the alkali metals, but 
unfortunately they attack both platmum and j jorcclain 
vessels, and it is difficult to place confidcm.ee in the results. 

Tlie ‘ ^ freezing - point ” and boiling - point i nctlnids 
referred to later have been applied to a numl t']* of 
the (heavy) metals in tlie form of alloys or amalgams. 
The results seem to show that, in most cases, the Ihpdd 
metal consists of inonatomic molecules. S}>eaking gener- 
ally, in fact, there seems to be a far greater tendency on 
the jiart of non-metals than of metals to form complex 
molecules. It is more than proliable that many of the 
properties connected witli, and indeed charac.;terlstic of, the 
true, metallic state have their origin in this circumstance. 
It is also not unlilcely that important variations in the 
properties of metals, sncIi a.s arc occasioned by the presenet^ 
of small amounts of foreign substances, may be the out- 
come of changes in molecular structure. Osmond has 
made this assuiiqition in the ease of iron, for exam])]e, to 
explain the existence of hard and soft . varieties, and it k 
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■Riiiicolt; to aceomiffor the extraordiiiaiy heliavioiir of iroit 
in,. aiiY. other. way." ■; ■ . ^ 

■ ‘ NTiinercHis .have l>eeii ij,sade by Meyer 

ami others to deterniiiie, the a;id of his apparattis, the 
^ ^ aioleenls.r Vtcialh «»f ehlornle,-^ at h-tah 

■ t.-eiii.|:,M 3 ratures 5 siieli , kiiovdedge heiiig of gr(att 
, mifleciikir i.,iri|jre.1::Liiiee in. djseiissw.ig t.lie "ra](,:'ri<:'y o,i metaiiic 
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eoaeeption. of iMeiicy. intiY^iieed iiito' eliemistiy 
hy-' ,Fraiik]a..rid in, 'lB52tiaay be said to be the doiainant 
.priireipie on' 'wliieh oar 'eiitii'e .system <jf . mtional or 
V ; constitutional .loriEnlre k' founded,, -and tlierelore the 
/ Bii'hiec't: is -one of the iitinostv i,3iiportaiK‘e. . It may be 
xOdeiiiied.-ns’ the d.oetri.n.e’ of the fiiEct’ioiiaJ: activity . of the 
''y .eleniei;its,,:aiid. iiieludes the consideration 3:3,ot.' merely of the , 
; s;extent.' to: .wliieh,' 'but- also of the inaiiner and, mode ia 
.■wiiichjf- elemeiit or :radi<de enters into comihiiiatioii .Yith 
ptlmrs. ' yldie /valency ,ob an ; eleme:nf :.is ii..smdly deliaed'as' 
,;;Yi:i£n:ely .atom- hxiiig:; power rdati^ndy ,, :to: ' that : h>f 
being ,i:dassed. ' as wd-^. 

:■ '/Yttfeti ty: or:l,ah ■ trmd$y Mmds^ according . as 
'i . one, twcn- three, ' ionr .atoiiiS ' of 

: I,I 1 ; liris form ; the'- ceneeptloh' 
m .|:mi: a . totally i:oa(le^:|iiate;tixpres't 

is ' not : vcajiting:’ tlmt ' 'this '■ 'is 
am! it may -W hoped that 'ere' 

' clnimctei!’ of '.the. ■ finjchion 'wall .he' .mcs^re 
, ; Eie; Srst ■ step t will," ; 'then . have lioeii 
iippreeiathm; of .c the, pheiionicim. 
^ /;stm:im:ai*y : of ttire ' historical 

'MPimlptioh',; of ^ Ya!encyd.s^ ■ tOi; ' hp .fotinci, 
':lhhfesspr Ma;pp - in- 'momoiy^' of: 


Idle '’eiew that has met with, almost gencn'al acceihan.ee 
is tliat ]:,»'ut :forw'ard by Franldand, aecordi,ng to wliicin 
whilst each. eleiii 6 :tit exhibits a i.nax-iiiuii:a, valency, 
it may ri:ia„Tjfest one or more si:iI:)ord,inat€ 
va'le 3 .K,!ies, the aflinities in abeyance in cases in 
wirich. only tl.ie lower valency is . ,inaTd:fest- irii.,:itu.a,lly 
satisfyii:jg each other. By a logira! ext<msirm oi* diis 
elements ha.Ye beeii divided into t ho.se tjf odd a.iid th>j-r 
of even valency, and it lias bcL-n held lhal all ^lemmas 
be.l.o].ig eitlier to one or otln'r nl th(\s{‘ classes : it will 
1)0 shown later, l:),owever, tliat this is not jnstitif/d lii 
IHVictice. Kekule, ^vll0se services in lliis Ihvld rank v.;l!h 
those of Ihnnkland, inaintaincil that vahmey eoidd uut 
vary, lie <'uii.-;idere(l that it w’-a.s ne.ci.’SMiry al\va,ys te 
niiike ust.‘ of mondd elcimmts in determining valency, a,nel 
moreover tliat tlie only compounds oil vdiicli valid 
argi;in!ents coiild be based w'cre those -whicli could be 
volatilized without imdergoing docom f,»o,sition. In dis- 
cussing this question Professor lap]) goivs so far as to say : 

Of all tlie doctriries wh-icli we owe to Kekule, that of 
fixed valency is prc^bably tb.e one that has met vvitli, least 
acceptance even among cliemists of lii,s own school. At 
tlie present day it is, so far as I am aware, witliout 
supporters A But he,ad.ds, "'’yet Kekule Iield :it.to the- 
last.’'’ oSiicli a fact cannot be overlooked. That he 'weni 
too far in asserting that valency could not vary is 
probably true, but tlie essential feature in bis ol)jcf;d:ion 
-—tliat ill many eases val.ericy was over-estima,,teii 'l.iy t'lm 
Frankland school — cannot be so easily di.sposed of. 
Ivekule, it is to he .remembered, althoiigli nor tJu' 
originator of ,oiir system of formiihe ex]>ro.ssi\i; of 
structure, may yet faiily be sai.d to have done ,so 


iic saw eleaily that striictux'e is the del eim in ing hivtur o. 
lie taken into ac<:munt ixi all sucli dliscussums, and hcic“c \l 
\va.s tliat lie would only allows inavifd elements to ];.c ris<^.| 
in deter rviinatioris of vale,!:icy. In objecting to t.he me) m| 
co:ii).pounds such as anunoninm chloride and j)li.os|.)horu;-: 
peiita, chloride as criteria of valency, Kekule too'k a furt:'.her 
step, the importance of which still remains unappreciated., 
by ■ dividing compounds into - two classes — attmiie com- 
pounds , and moleculwr compounds. In' t;h.,a former ■ the ' 
coraponents are lield together by- atomic, aflinities or trim, 
valencies ; . the latter are composed .of atomic cf.>iiipoin:i<;Is 
held together by molecular ' ati'ini.tiesd’’ ' Views sucli 
as these Iiave not proved acceptable, jxrobably bei'a.u.-:t>- 
. Adieniists ' have bee.ii tiiiwillmg to base any .distiiictioi;! , 
on stability' , ■ having in , mind the great difFerences ■ in 
■stability jUBt with among compounds, ■ and ■ also becausy. 
they have been iin willing to believe iu the exist eic.te 
of dilfereut ■'prde.rs of affinity, ■ The discovery, by '.Tliorpe' 
in 18i5 of a highly stable pliosphorus j)e'ntiitluorid.c is 
■ unchmbtedly supposed to .' have |>laceci E.ekiilB’B w>ljeetioii 
' 'out" of. court; /: 

' The first difficulty ftat wrisesiin. determining the valency ■ 
; ; of an, '61611:1:6311.. is in 'the' selection of a^, ineasii3*e. ■ . ' In the- 
case of elements capable of forming volatile 
hydrides an uiiexceptionaMe standani is'at .liaBd 
in !■)yT:llT>gell,d:)t‘lt,■.fevv^ .come under this category'.' ^ 

'I,:lydrocaihG,n r sncli as ' inethyl ::('CH;^) . 

; ;are ;BO. entirely: comparable ' with' :hydix)g6Tv^ that.; 
p.an'e<|u.aiiy efficient Maadard, .and :,a's: ina!iy,';elexnehts':for!Jt'' 
inetihides: : wliieh"' ,db; ■ ■ ' inihish: ^ volatile , hydrides^ ■ kcffiie :: 

■/:;assistmice .may, beqobtained diy. calikig : siich'q^rf 
' : reqffisitiffih:; ; ■ /Blit 'dh-"' eases: 'to';" which/''thege.,ie^^ 

: /^hfld;^fe^y^'::^ttie:;difficulty;;be6dihek:."v^ 

: ;;M.::;doubt 6 d'/if:;u,M:riistworthy/Btffiidhrd/:C^^^ 
/4::diflloidty:;#f::;^hnbtlihr;;’:di’der/ii/::iife 
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rt'irarded as a constant or variable quantity — or perhaps it 
is*l>etter to vsay, in determining the maximimi valency of an 
element. In substance this difficulty arises from the 
tiitiiciilty previously referred to of obtaining and applying 
ii satisfactory standard of valency. A third, and perliaps 
the greatest difficulty of all arises from the cii’cnmstaiice 
that valency is a dependent \'arial:»]e, the degree in vdiicli 
it is manifest depending on the conditions under whicli 
the element is placed. 

Apparent!}^ tlie oidy saturated molec.ules known to us 
at present, i,c.y molecules destitute of all power of ever- ■ 
cising an external infinenee, jire those of gases 
helium and arg<.)n. Even hydrogen is 
to some extent un saturated, to judge from its : 
ladiaviour towards the metals platinum and palladium. 
On account of its properties generally, however, and of 
the extreme difficulty witli which it is compelled to 
assume the liquid state, it may ])e said to follow helium 
closely ; consequently it may be supposed that the 
hydrogen atom is a strictly iiui'vnlent atom, and that 
^vhen it is associated either with itself or with anotlier 
radicle its affinity becomes all but neutralized. 

Tested by their pow’er of combining either -with 
liydrogen or methyl, the elements generally (in so far 
as these tests are applicable) may be- resolved into the 
four groups of ^yllich. the four hydrides HCl, H^C), H.5N, 
II.^C are types. But, except in the last of these groups, 
the compounds produced are urisaturated. Hydrogen 
chloride and amiiioiiia very rcadil}’' liquefy in presence 
<it water, in wliicli tliey are intensely soluble ; and ^vater, 
<‘onsidering its composition in comparison with, tlmt of 
liydrogen cldoride and ammonia, and the fact tliat 
tlie aiiaiog<ms siilplnir eom|)Oiind is gaseous and but 
riiigiitly soluble in water, is altogether i‘emarkable on 
smeounti of its lugli boiling-point, its high captuity for 
lieat, and its extraordinary jiower of dissolving oxygenate<l, 
compounds generally and also chlorides, l)romides and 
iodides. Apparently the only plausible — if not the only 
possible— interj'U'otati on of these ];)6culi ariti.es is tlia.t the 
tlireo hydrides in question are all enunently unsaturated 
compounds. Assuming this to ].)e tlie case, their attractive 
power may be regarded as exercised either (1) b)'" tlie 
moiecuies as wholes ; or (2) hy their constituents in- 
dependently, although not necessarily to equal extents ; or 
(3) by one or other of the constituents. 

The study of carbon compounds appears to justify the 
belief that in very many cases the activities •which they 
display proceed rather from centres than from the molecules 
as wholes. Taking into account the estimate are able 
to form on general grounds of the properties of hydrogen, 011 
the one hand, and on the other of elements such 
as (ffiloriiie, oxygen and nitrogen, it therefore 
seems probable that in the hydrides of these 
elements the attractive power is exercised entirely by the 
-element which is associated with the hydrogen ; that 
chlorine in hydrogen chloride, oxygen in wmter, and 
nitrogen in ammonia are each posse^ssed of considerable 
residual affinity. It is to bo noted that this residnai 
affinity is by no means indiscriminately exercised. To 
put the point in eonventioi-ial terms, whereas oxygen is 
prepared to behave as a dyad to all comers — to associate 
’witli them by means of its two affinities — fluorine alone 
being scorned, it is prepared to exhibit residual affinity 
‘Only in presence of a select few ; and most interesting of 
.all, it seems to accord preferential treatment to itself and 
its near allies, the halogens. The behavdour of oxygen is 
all the more remarkable when it is contrasted with that 
of sulphur, the element with which it is most nearly 
allied ; as tested by its power of combining wdth other sul> 
stances, in comparison -with -water, sulphuretted liydrogen 


is absolutely inert, and yet sulphur commonly ranks as an 
clement of higher valency than oxygen. The peculiarity 
of oxygen referred to is specially manifest in the properties 
of ordinary water ; the production of a substance so 
reniarlcabk^ among liydrides, it may almost be said, ca,n 
only be explained by the assumption tlu'it the residual 
affinity of the oxygen in the nn.>leciiie of the dihydride 
compels molecule to unite with, molecule. To -what 
extent com]>]icatirm proceeds 'we cannot yet say — the 
estimates vaiy ; but of one tiling -we are certain, that 
placid as the tiuid is in a>ppea,ra]U‘.e, it .must be pictured as 
at all times the .seat of an extim^irdinary ti.innoil of 
dis.sociative changes. The ^lew that oxygen is not to be 
regarded as eapalde of acting only as a dyad, but t'hat it 
can also manifest a higher valency, has been definitely 
advocated in various quarters of late years— notably by 
Meldola, by Briilil in explanation of the jiropertles of 
hydrogen peroxide, and by Collie (ef. 'frans. Cheni. Soc. 
1899, p. 715) j but in all these cases the oxygen has been 
pictured as acting as a tetrad, not merely a.s displaying 
residual affinity. 

The argument which leads us to regard the oxygen in 
water and many other compounds as possessed of residual 
affinity would lead us also to conclude that this is also 
manifested — although in very different degrees— by the 
chlorine in hydrogen (.chloride and by the nitroge.n in 
ammonia. The question then arises -whether the union of 
these two compounds, wlien am nionmin chloride is formed, 
takes place in such a way tliat tlie elements become re- 
distributed and separately centred around the nitrogen 
atom so that tliis acts as a pentad ; or whetlier merely 
the residual affinity of ea,di molecule comes into operation. 
This is the old historic question which was dis- 
c-nssed by ].^e]culc and .his contemporaries in the 
! 'sixties, and decided l.iy liiin in the latter sense, m&nium 
'■ hut which tliB genei’al ^x-'j'dict of chemists lias 
I decided in favour <.)f the doctrine of varying 
I valency. In the interwii .nunierous facts have come to 
light wliich bear on the proliiem although they do not 
tsoive it. Eaker^y recent observation, already referred to, 
nio,y be held to meet Kekide’s objection tliat ammoiuimi 
ihloride cannot be volatilized uncliangod : but as the 
compound at oiace breaks down in presence of a mere 
trace of -water, it is a question whether tlie objection does 
not retain its force. A.n argument of real -weight in 
favour of nitrogen being regarded as a true pentad in 
the ammcuiiuiii compounds has been furnished by the 
discovery of dorivative.s of the ]iy]>othetica.l amine oxide 
corresponding with those which have long been 
known of the equally hypothetical pliosjAiine oxide 
H-jPO ; their existence was first recognized by Wernick 
and 'Wolffenstein in 1898. Such compounds are formed' 
on oxidizing tertiary amines — dimetliylaniline, for example 
— by means of liydrogen jieroxide, and by the action of 
methyl, and etliyl iodides on hydroxy]a.mina They are 
highly basil*, sulistances, whiffii combine directly with acids 
(cf. Bamberger, .Dunstan and Clouldiiig, Trans, CJiem, 3:ii\ 
1899, p. 792). 

On the as.sumption that the ammonium salts are 
molecular compounds, a quaternary ai.Qmoniiiin derivative 
formed by uniting an amine Nabc with the iodide Id 
should diifei* from one produced from the amine Nabd and 
the iodide Ic. Experiments to test this assumption were 
made in 1875 by Aleyer and Lecco, -wlio on. the one hand 
combined ethyl dimethyl amine with ethyl iodidej and on 
the otlier methyldiethylainine with methyl iodide ; finding 
the products to liavo identical properties, they expressed 
the opinion tliat the ammonium derivatives were to be re- 
garded as atomic compounds. Bimilar experiments made 
hy Ladenbiirg at about the same date led to inconclusive 
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Lossori pointed out 'at the time that Meyer's 
did ne?t lue^'i^siiriiy justify the interprefatiou lie 
liiiV'e t:o tijeiji, 'iiuiBiiuieb' as tlie d life relates likely to aiise in 
mieh 'ad^ase ndglit be 3o,idighl: as to escape deteetion, 
particidoj'l} ti- ^'rystoli'iyropldf' Ht’otify — on wliieli Meyer 
ai'i.cl. ijO-ia/o laici |)l.i-L4.'cd s|j('Cii,il, rf'']'i<:Ui.e(.,' a,:'? a iri.'it.'tei 

of tnot, tfs be expected. At a later date, owing to the i'o- 
Irniln* tifuj uf stere^f^eheiiiiral * -on si do rat ions, the ]nT)bkiii 
a*8Sfaned a diUcrt-jit aspeeic and ii; hof'iirne dear that the 
exi;.:enrt; *»!' is(an'erie asyiunieLrir rpdrnlly-oetive auiTiaaiiiiim 
(■oici poiuids was ]■)«*■ co; piM'ted, d ii(‘ existenco oi such 
era? abounds iras rcudored piobaJde, hat not proverb by 
^b.sraaarsMns iiiadi' by Ijo lh'4 in ISlM, and has .lately 
hopo esiiddisliorl t*ey4?ial <j<iesiioa by aiai Jteachey 
(/Aorx i'hfVK ite.flK p. 1 ]’1T), who iarvci socreeded in 
v.iu;.r heevyl|4r:M]ylaJ.lyhuethylainru' ai inin iodide into 
tvnv ^ifove'rtnjly optir-ally-activc isfM’neriih.'S. Alihongli t.he 
f'irobleie is not solved by this in^portmii dis^'overy, as it is 
eoaceivalile ttiat 'a moleciilar compoiuid might also exist 
i,B ■isoirieric. o;|>ti,(:nJi.lT--aetive forms, 'it is tirouglit nearer 
solution, as ;i |>ro'sibie metlioj! of determiiiifjg thr* sf j’liciure 
of amTnoniiiu'j derivatives is at last plared iii our liands. 
Itet it is evident tliat tlsere. JTj;yy, and indeed will be 
e;>:ci.‘ptio:nn] diiiicully in arriviug at a corndiudon, and iliab 
Iho uiTsjoP: u'iust bv used in inteiyuotlng even 

luyajive results, as the [jossibility ruiist be foreseen of 
i.n.t:erchaTiges <')f- position readih^- taking place -within the 
niolecide. Le Bel has- laid particular empliasis rs:n this, but' 
fr-ciEj ;i pMiiit ui' view whirli is opc-n to »jiiestio.m 

’ll! tile -case of compoiincls , of non ■- nietnOic elements 
g^’U'-'inliy wiM'i haharons, the baf-yysi ia iirvmb'ihly dis- 
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; corrjimetion W’itli carbon. The nitrogen atoms seem, to l:>e 
; united witiiin the ring, on the one side l:y one and on the. 
I other fjy two affinities, so tiiat the three affinities are 
I entirely engaged within the ring. It is remarkable that 
I tlie nitrogc.n in such, (ronipoiuids is in many cases entirely 
! destitute of l>asic pi' 0 ])erties, and in fact inactive to an 
extj.’acu:N:Iiriary degive, Tire .same may ]:>e .said of tlie 
niti'ogcn in, compmunls siieli as azobenzene, as the hew 
compou.i'c,is these form wi'idi a,cids are deeoio]rosed ];>y 
water. But the most atrilciug example of imicli;vity Is 
afibrded, hj the remarkable coinpouTid diazoiinide, 

— wbich may or may not have a ring structure ; not ouly 
is this (compound destitute of basic properties, luit it 
jictually bell axes as a weak acid. 

Tliereibro it ca,nnot be a,ssert<M, tliat nitrogen is a 
^A^asic*' element. It is basic, as a rixle, only in the 
mnime condition ; the “ ammonium function ” is a strictly 
dependent function and highly discriminative. 

The determination of the valency of the halogen elements 
is of primary importance, as we are practieaily forced to 
rely upon them as standards in many cases. 

They co.mmoT.]ly rank as well - defined monads, 
but as it is clear that iodine may exercise triadic 
fiiiicticais, the remaining halogens can .scarcely be 
denied the rank of potential triads. The question to be 
I .settled is wiiether any e.hbcts they may ju’oduce beyemd 
the fu,nctions of a true monad are to be a.scriljod to resiflual 
afliiiity, or w]iet].ie.r tliey are actual trimls. At p]r,‘ser.i1: 
tlieve^ddence i.8 inferential, as theio nm nu valid metho-ds 
available of dete.ri'niniji.g the .struciuiv tlie foru] rounds 
('oniing undo]' considenrtion • — fcB* example, phrx8]hmu> 
pentachloride and the double chloride.s generally. .In all 
j MU'!) in.MaiU'i.'s we liasr^ to deal witli at- least two im- 
I'lnrcwns. 1 hemists havr^. long been in the- Inrbit f.f dividing 
doubh* fddorities inUi two idassc.N '-one, vijrafaising mom 
“doiibie i-nhs/’ n?‘ v.hich very little iwoper imth'e 'vas 
t’akom : ihe oil rr com p< in mis of a somcwliat higher order 
; stability, such, as t laqhd luichlcHhlesainlaurichlorides, whirh 
I have Iwi regarded hy maTiy as atomic conijawimls, .and in, 

I conjunction wilh comjinuud.s such as Ost)^ liavo bec^n 
I qu.otC!fl as jaoof tliat platinum may fu'uetioii as an octad, 

I Obviously, in the ])re.serit .state of our knowledge, the ordy 
I hici of wiiidi they afford proof i.s that ehloi'ide.?. riiaycojiifune. 
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Tide .snppo.sitirm that the constiinents in double cldoiides 
generally ma.y be helrl togethor through the agencj" c"*! Urn 
chlorine atoms is raie whicli cannot be dismissed frran con- 
sideratioii ; ■ we do -not liesifcate to'exTplain the fonimtion of 
don hie cynnieb'^s, wliich are ai)a]{igons com pounds, by such 
an assii'injitiom and, mo]'eo^'er, the existence of coinj)ounds 
sui'b as tile cdilorate.s and perch loratixs, and. the exitra- 
<irdiiiary inertness of a jjart of the halogen in some of 
the <‘Dbaltamiiie eo-ni]touiKls, a.l.mo,sl. cojnj.jel belief in the 
existence of stable ihigs c(-)utaining halogen a tours in 
which tlio halogen aet.sas a linking cdcment.. The app!ica“ 
tion of this view tc) fluorini; is of [farticular iriifu.?rtance. 
Tliare, v\m be no que.^tion that Has element is possessed C4.f 
residual a.fiinitj in a far higher degree tlian any of the 
allied eIcBucnts, TJm vapour of hyrlri^gen iium'ide near 
to its boili'ng"|,K)lut (11)*') consists of coiiqdmv molecules 
(Mallet), which, as Thorpe and Hambly have shown, are 
only; completely".: resolved ■■ into ■ ■ siinpie : luokcuies 'at. -a. 
tcHijicrature rifeur to the boiling-point of “water {Traui^, 
1 6S). ' - ' Double ffiin, hides' of ' ivuo,arfoible. 
stability are formed with exceptional ea.stx The ]jroperties 

tefv soine , of y, these :'■ are: worthy': .of ;'':specialt.eon'M^ 

notably hydrogen silicon fluoride, a coinpound analogou.s 
p:|. eqnipQsition:;-:'. to y hydrqchioroplatiiiie' tecidb In : vuoHte-: 
|ueipi|p|;itB;yelaIioB.:.:to::carbpwhhe.ya]e 2 teyteb:si]^ 

b'hligpht 'y dmpb&d:;te ' 


V eiirrcir 


on m'ni'iioiiiuni 
tel : in reality 


.^lhe,. ai8CtciB''.one,,whM^^ . wtal ij liis'tim-es' the dillbuilty of 
'|ntApmtIog.'’fimte^ 

■t^--A.pl.ks.-'Of:’te-cts .wb'ic.h more tbai'y any otha* f avomij ' the. 
figW::tliM--:Alie;\ti.i:iUncai 'derivatives are moleeulat. vom- ■ 
■,pouhib' ': 'inp.y ' :uo'te -: be! refer red ' to. Ibw* . l:»a-si c ■ q milities ' r>f 
4b ':'wel:b 'knowig -are- i'nva'riably: (iiiBiiiislied t>y ' ' 
oM ; '.'Otliei;' , -/radicles . 4ii ' plaxic of ' liydrog&i., ' - 
.'in.. .baBieity -roaiiifest: ' 
carmot , Ihil, to-'aneHt'' attention, J' 
■•.Iplhiopfc a 'Veiy .weak- base ■ in (‘omparisoiv 

are' . still' weakerj ■■ 
sor- .feeble "that "althou'gh soluble iif ■ 
gyMiug .watoF. , ' ' Akmore iVuuark- . 
phenyl ;4 

'ahcl jjyfimme . ' 

::cdpab}b; -of Apnapf /"di acid /salts,' Bag"'' ;| 
: 0 idy /a'/; single-' equivav' : 
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acid two molecules of hydrogen iiiioride are associated with 
the molecule of silicon tetrafluoride through the agency 
of iiuoriiie atoms ; and it is worth while noticing that 
the stability of silicon tetrafluoride in presence of water is 
increavsed in a remarlcable manner throiigli its association 
with liydrogen fluoride. In, view of these considerations, 
it is impossible to accept phosphorus pentafluoride as proof 
that phos|»lxoriis is a pentad. The still more remarkable 
c;om pound sulphur hexafluoride, a gas which is not acted 
npoii even by jiotash, recently discovered by Moissan 
(C. It 1900, 130, ]). 865), in lilvc manner cannot lie 
regarded as proof that sulpliur is a hexacl. It may almost 
be said that its extraordinary inertness is only com- 
patible witli the view that the sulphur and fluorine atoms 
foi'iii a, closed chain or ring. 

Sulphur is commonly supposed to be capable of acting 
not only as a dyad, as in sulphuretted liydrogen, but also 
as a tetrad on the evidence aflbrded by the sul- 
v^iency phoiiiiiiu compounds, and as a hexad in conse- 
bulpimr. of the existence of the oxide SO^. The 

sulplioniiiin compounds are the sulphur analogues of the 
quaternary ammonium compoimds, and according as the 
latter are regarded as atomic or nioleciihir compounds, so 
must the former be equally so regarded. Most important 
observations bearing on this problem have been recently 
made by Pope and Peachey {Trans. Ghem.: Soc. 1900, p. 
1072), who have shown that it is possible to obtain the 
sulphoniuiii com]:)Oiind which is formeTl on combining 
iiietliylethyl sulphide 'with bromacetic acid in isomeric 
optically-active fonns — a discovery which appears to prove 
that sulphur can function as a tetrad much as carbon 
does. Inasmuch as we are at present unable to detei- 
mine the structure of sulpluir trioxide, its existence cannot 
1)6 af:c,e])tLnl as piroof that siilphiir functions asaliexad. As 
l:)ea,rii]g mi ihis subject, the foil, owing stiikirig jxassage iimy 
be quotcLl. irom Mnndeleeffs Faraday lecture (p. 653) : — 

Ti?.e periodlc law has demonstrated that tlie masiiniim extent t,o 
wliicli dilVerent nonnxietals enter into combination witli oxygen is 
deteriBlneci by the extent to which tliey cornhine with hydrogen, 
and that tlie sum of the nuinher of equivalents of botli iniiKt be 
equal to S. Thus chlorine whicli combines with 1 atom, or I 
etpn valent of hydrogen, cannot lix more than 7 equivalents of 
oxygen, givniig CIoO^ ; while sulphur, which fixes 2 equivalents of 
liydrogen, cannot combine with more than 6 equivalents, or 3 
atoms of oxygen. It thus becomes evident that we cannot recog- 
nize as a fundainerital property of the elements the atomic valencies 
deduced from their liydrides ; and that we must modify, to a 
certain extent, the theory of atomicity if we desire to raise it to 
the dignity of a general principle callable of affording an insight 
into tlie constitution of all compound molecules. In other words, 
it is only to carbon, which is quadrivalent with regard both to 
oxygen and hydrogen, tliat we can apply the theory of constant 
vaieney and of bonds, by means of which vso many still endeavour 
to explain the structure of compound molecules. 

Mendeleeff in these remarks altogether leaves out of 
account the possibility that the oxygen atoms in the oxides 
are not always separately attached, and apparently he 
does so advisedly p yet the properties of rathenium and 
osmium tetroxide and of the perchlorates, for exampie, 
almost necessitate such an admission. As an empirical 
generalization, the limit he fixes to oxidation is of remark- 
able interest and importance, and it is noteworthy, bearing 
in mind the resemblance fluorine bears to oxygen, that 
tl;ie sum of the equivalents in tlie higliest fluoride is the 
same as in the higliest oxide of sulphur. May it be that 
the same la-w ’’ appdies to the oxides and fluorides of non- 
metallic elements? 

It remains to point out that an argument of great -weight 
in favoiu' of the view that iodine functions as a triad is 
supplied by Victor Meyer^s discovery in 1889 of the iodon- 
iinn compounds, which ax>parentiy bear the same relation 
to iodine that the sulphoiiiitm compounds bear to sulplmr, 


and the ammonium compounds to nitrogen. I3ii>henyi- 

iodoiiiuin hydroxide, I-| CrIIbs is readily soluble in water, 

foriiiing strongly alkaline solution. On adding piobiss- 
iiim iodide to a solution of the base, the correspond- 
ing iodide is tlirown down as a yellow precipitate closely 
resembling lead, iodide. When heated, this iodide is very 
readily converted into iodo benzene, heat being developed. 
It is very difiiciilt, indeed impossible, to apply the moiecuiar 
compound bypothesis to such substances. 

l^lrom the above sketch, in w.]iich only a few of the 
main points are touched 0 ]i, it 'will be obvious that tlie 
problems to be solved are many and diflicult. At present 
W 0 have little but shadowy impressions to guide 'iis ; 
certain dogmas are tauglit in the schools, and these iii- 
iiuence our judgment, if indeed we can be said to exerdse 
any judgment in tlie matter. It is time the facts were 
more ca.refully correlated, and that systematic inquiries 
were instituted, as the deteiinination of the valeiiey of 
eieiiients may be regarded as in a measure a determination 
of their structure. Fortunately a new beginning has 
been made in this direction by the recent extension 
of stereo -chemical conceptions to elements other than 
carbon ; indeed, the facts brought to light are already 
suflicient to carry the problem a stage farther. As siilpliui* 
is found, to yield optically-active siilplionium de^i^•atives, 
and therefore to resemlile carbon, it must be supposed that 
this ele,ineut can act as a tetrad ; and on similar grounds tliii 
nitrogen in the ammonium compounds must 1)6 allo-wed to 
rank as a pentad. But seeing that tlie fontiatiun lioth oi‘ 
runmoniiim and of s'u,]])]ionium compounds takes j daco only 
witliin very narrow limits, and tJiat, as previously pointer'] 
out, nitrogen is basic only und,er sjiecijii conditions, it is <dcar 
that ill tlie case of th,e four aifinit:ies of the siilpliur an»I of 
tlje five of tlie nitrogen atom, two of tlie fonner and tliree 
of tliB latter differ greatly fi'oin tlie res'aainder, and it 
would seem both, in magnitude and cliai'acter. A siinflar 
arguiiieiit applies to otliei’ el er, cents tlie valency of wliieh 
ap[>arently varies. If such a conclusion be v/arranted, 
tlie prolilem after all remains very much -what it v/as when 
the question w-as raised by Kekule. 

In recent years the attempt lias lieeii made — largely on 
the authority of Helmholtz (Faraday lecture, Tra-m. Ohem, 
Soc. 1 88 1 3 p. 277 ) — to gi.ve a more precise form to ■ 
the conception of valency, by regarding it from an 
electrical standpoint — hj assiiming that definite 
indivisible cliai-ges of electricity, positive or negative, are 
associated witli tlie atoms of matter, the number of charges 
corresponding wdtli the miinber of uiiits of affinity mani- 
fested liy the atom, f.e., itS' valency. Tliese charge.s are 
supposed to condition the foiinatioii of conipoundB, the 
atoms clinging to the charges, and the charges of op])osite 
sign clinging to each other. This hypothesis is the basis 
of the ionic dissociation hypothesis, to be discussed later, 
which has become so popular in recent years. But tlie new 
view is but a paraphrase of the old view. If the nitrogen 
atom, for example, carry Jive unit cliarges, it is diflicult to 
understand why tAVO of them should so often renndn in 
abeyance ; on the other hand, if only three charges are 
associated wi th tlie atom, it becomes necessary to admit 
that the unit charge may be divided— a supposition which 
is contrary to the hypothesis, The hypothesis does not 
take into account the fact that i\m fundamental molecules, 
even of so-called atomic compounds — •waiter molecules, for 
example, — rarely, if ever, behave as saturated, but more or 
less readily and flrmly unite with other molecules to form 
molecular aggregates. Helnilioltz, seeing the difficulty, 
said that he did not suppose that the existence of other 
moiecuiar forces, w-orking directly from atom to atom, 
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‘.vas 1 h? Bnt, apart from. th.e iict tliat a 

]iy|a4iio.'ris 'whir'li rocpiiiv.s mrii^h lie]|)iag out is of little. 

' jiactikal iisa:!Tom the cimmst's point crf view^ it Boems 
necessary aihiiit tlnxt Y’luiteve]’ may he the liatiire of 
cncmio'i! aiiiihty, ihc .sttme lorce^i are actirc^thrmighoiit' - 
ilihi vrhat is t.esinod residual afiinity is of ike 

isai niv cif <?r<iinar 3 ' aill nil y, and that tlie diiierence is in 
^liruifiiy ratlirr flam in t|na-lity. 

8T.UUCTOHE AND IsOMERlSM, 

llie sl.udy of S(:rn<.'ti,iro is eor“rtj.!fttiA’e <:,)f 

valeney; in fact they arc strictly int(’-.Tdc],a‘]icl,eiit studies, 
mir 'views oi:i valency l)eing founded on the success rvith 
■aliich we art? able to apply tliem in dethidng satisfectory 
st-rnctiiral. foiTruilaa Oi’ late years <dreiniBts Ifave devoted 
tlnvir iitt(‘nii<ui a]mo.si iixcliisivcly to the iuvestigatio]') of 
('Sj’hoii ecau|M')unds, to sucli an extent as evnn, t;o |.:,>roYO,ke 
coiK' plaint th.-it they ar:e guilty of iiiHliily .negleiding 
;■ the stij.dy of other eleinButs. But even, if true there would 
t he slight ,?ea®cm to ileplore tliis. In consequence of the 
extraordinary activity display r3d by worlcers in organic 
chemistry, *aTir kinrivledge of carbon corn|>oiiiids lias reached 
.1 ijigh degree of develoranent, and inaterials are fast being 
accumulated from ■wliii?]! it will be |.)ossil>ie iiltiniately to 
di‘(iitcc p^^^cise condusioiis as to the manner in wiiieh 
I'U'Ojierties are depend(;nt on structure ; since it is now c].ear 
that the laxq'K'a’ties of tlii.5 carbon conqioiiiids are primarily 
iuiw-tions of tlieir struc.ture, and only in a minor degree 
A de|5endeTxt on their cOTn|.H''>sitio.!.i* I'lie ninnber -of carbon 
eoiiipooiids already kncmii is legion, ■ ami tliere are still iin 
fhdtc j.>ossildiiiies before' us. l.1ie teclmkjiie of the Bubject 

■ higlii}' developed, and new combinations 
ofecaW aJV' ri/ad ily <die<‘tcu : it is ea.sy, therefore, as a 

. . riihy to test my iiy]>othesis' tlns-t may l>e fnmied, 

. ami ' ultiBiMtely, to ‘ secure .evidence which, is 

sunieienl' «.atlnT to pno'o tsr dii-'prove its .icmirimy. flut 
no tho of ji|f oit!or clemcuti' •; far joss |dasti{‘ inuloiial 
i:< th.ait; willn and toe field c*f investiga.t](.m is a eompura- 
lively fiao’ow erne; h:> is less easy to avoid a 

<?ogi;natir eonV.r.ri.ies.iou of tim evideime, I’he ditriculty of 

■ sdoaliiig even; with such simple coin pounds as the cMorides 

has already been, irefcrrefl hx I'o deal with the oshles is 
^ ; .still more difiieiili. liid.eed, there can be- little doubt that 
■ ; Cfur kTJO'wledge of the structure . C5f iriorga.iiic eoiiipoiuids 
gvnerully is far less detinite than is often supposed to be 
; the cascj, and- that much is taught in tlie text-books for 
-c-./wltieh. there, is no justificatiom . Ia) i;ake two examples, - 
the alkahes cjid acids. Caustic soda and isotash are now 
iiiiarimily reprevuucd by I he formula XaOB, KOli, Imt 
tlauv is ru evidc-uce. wliieli can be called eviflcnce that 
:■ they" are but- an. -expression of ■ a prevaib 
being, used . because the view' ■ is ■ held, that ' the 
:;.v; ■■yelatiouslii|> ■r.d jlhe' alkalies -to water ...is----or. cmgli.t to 
;:y .ylhal.;.' fonuuke, and. becjiuse .'■of -the 
';y,.:;yyi||pUC€aif :ah?a ..vit least, as probable that ' they- 

the oxides,... Xa.p.OHo. . : Again, ' 
suiplinrhi mhl is always reivt-auitwl as HOJUM).; the 
b>nnii,la .rests,- lioweveiv 'are 
oM ■ Beiiseiiiin ■ forroiila., SC)t.,OHoi- 
..eoffiinpuly made ' that liy . tlie- action of 
acid - is- first converted 
ICiSlpililtt ;itt0 '..SO.^Clo,' .-^aiid'; -tluit . thereby- 

-t'wo.' OH groups in 
fe as- speon d ' prodtiefc 

-lioi'-sulphuryl nh& 
;::vprodu.ctioa: ' c^f t .t&. .xioinfKmiid 


. water from the acid by the action of the ifenkmhloride, 
and tiie consequent iniion o.f tl;ie residual oxide witii 
hydrogen cliioride formed by the interaction of water and ' 
phosjdioras peiitacblorlde. It is not impossible tlnit 
' SOjjflOI. is a molecular compound, ainl not an aci,dxd]](>ride, 
as the corresponding eompoimd .formed l:>y coml'dning 
ethyl chloride wi.tii sulphuric anhydride behaves a mild, 
form of the latter, or, as a sulplionating agent, not as an 
acid chloride. Lastly, it may be pointed out tliat the 
pro|)erties of sul].)]iury.i chloride, B(J.X-.da, are altogether 
peculiar, ami not tliose of an acid chloride ; as a rule it 
acts as a chlorinating agent, consequently its <*0!iversion 
into sulpliuric acid by water ahbrds no ])rf>of of tlie coie 
stitution of tl:ie acid. It ma}' well be that Wiit(a is initially 
“chlorinated” l.>y it, and tliat in c<:>nse(.]umice tlie S(>,, 
grou]') becomes oxidized to SO^, xvhicli tlien unites with 
water, forniing sulpliurie acid. 

It is unnecessary to ]>ursue Biich, arguments farther. It 
IS siiflicient t-o point out that in inany cases our vievrs o.f 
structures are of tlie nature of preconceived opinions, being 
liased on a too narrtiw* interpretation of the facts. It i-s 
time that students wure made more fully aware of tlie 
precise value of the formiilte they are in the habit of using, 
as it is essential that the chemist >sliould preserve a free 
and balanced judgment. The dog.inatic treatment too 
frequently accorded to. our subiect is absolutely subversive 
of true scientilic method, and serves to retard prog'ress. . 

I^aBsi,n.g to carbon compounds, tlie greatest advance to be 
noted in our knowdedge of structure is that due to the 
introduction of geometrical conceptions by 
vanT Hriff ami Le Bel ind.ei>eiiden.tlY in 181 4, 
wii.ic.li iius gpren rise to the now xveib.knovvn 
doctrines of stereoisr>inei’i.sm, I.r, isoinerisni due to diifer- 
eiices in t/ie (irranannmt of the atomn in spaee. In this 
doctrine it isassiuned tliab the inolecule is a stable .systi.ufi «>f 
nu'iterial points, am.! that the radicles associate.d witli a, caw 
bon atom occupy fixed [tositions ; it is fiirtlier supp'.Ksrtd Uia.r- 
iliey arc silunted in th.e manner representeil l?y Uddng the 
tetraliedvou as the model of tlie carl>on atom and groujlmg 
the four radicles with wliicJi it is associated in a.ll satuiated 
compounds at the four corners of the model — of which, tla-* 
carbon atom may l)e supposed to occiij)y the centre of 
graxiP/. On this assumption, a (!onipoi'!J'id can exiist 
i-u only one form, vso long as any two of tlie radicles ar‘;‘ 
identical, but xvheu till four fsre luilike two forms tire 
possible. The models of these two forms a.ro two 
tet.raiiedra which cannot be superj-osed but liear to each 
other the relation of right to left Jjaml ; tlie two for?nsnre 
therefore said to be enmiilxmwrpli/jiidi/ related, :iud as 
neither pknes nor centre of symmetry can exist in sudi 
.- ; .'forms, ■ the ^ ■carbon atoin ' wliicli ' is- their ceiitml - feature ■ 
is.temed earix 

, A 'Of- greatnfit importance is the- explanation this. 'doctrine 
^'.aitirds cdl cases ol' isoineiism siich as. that met 'xvith ' in ' th'e 
-.twO:. tartaric -.addsjThe separation of 'which from- .mcemie 
\ -.acid ; was FasteurX. greed- achievement -'an the 'one which.. 
■: ■ -flratr Mm . - lame. " : .Pasteur, indeed, , -in . ' diBcovering ' 
.,-the relationship of tlias©.. acids and ' possible--' sir 

■ ture,. cl.eaiiy .foreshadowed -the , hypothesis '{cf. -Fimakkncl., ^ 

■ l:\iafeuif M.€unoiial, Lecttir Tram. Ckmn. Boc. lWM^ |).. S91), 

. ' It is iio'W' ksiowm tliat in all cases in 'wd''i'ich ei:irb:o.tt: ecmi'pomids . 

. ■ ■iimMfet - tlm' poww in-' M of rotating . tlie ;pian,6"-:ol:.‘ 

■ ' .polarked: I,ight— do 'the' two tartaric; -acids'— they ccmtahi-' ' 
A-one'v-or .More'.:''asyinpte^ atoms. ';''\,(}u^;the:-od^^ 

- ; - hand, has; been shown, Hiat , in the;;'^ a large'niimbey: ' 

compoB;hd8;.::;repres6nted ; by; '.'-ac-^ 

;. asymmetric;: 'carboii; :;-at6ng 
: ■■pid|icallydiiaet|ye;'form,;;itfa;pc»sB^^ 

;p-,i^te;&ttedd^6d;; ,:byA';lksteiirA;tte;f ^ 
A;‘4|p|;;;:|htpA!twp.;3;;igpin6riieisvdl;;:e^ 





activity.^ The formation of optically-active nitrogen com- 
pounds foi'eseen by Le Bel and established by Pope and 
, Peachey, and the still more recent discovery of such com- 
pounds derived from the metal tin and from sulphur by 
these latter chemists (Froc, Ckem,. Soc, 1900, p,' 42 ; 
Trans. Chem. Soc. 1900, p. 1072), have afforded proof that 
the doctrine of asymmetry may be extended to elements 
other than carbon, and it may be confidently expected that 
these are not the only cases in which it will be found to be 
api>licab],e. The extraordinary value of the doctiine of asym- 
metry will be a|.>preciated when its application to compound, s 
such as those of the sugar group — which are all optically- 
acti ve —is understood, especially when it is borne in mind 
that prior to the introduction of the theory it was 
ini|)os.sible to explain in any satisfactory maimer several 
cases of isomerism occurring in this group, and this too at 
a time when the number of eompoimds included in the 
group was far smaller than is now the case. 

Among the loaiiy investigations into minute structure 
carried out in recent years, none ranks higher in import- 
ance or is more full of interest than that of 
^Ghwmes Pitcher on the sugars, in the course of which 
he has been led not only to synthesize glucose, 
but also to prepare a large number of new isomeric liexoses, 
aiKl to place their constitution, beyond all doubt with the 
aid of the van’t Hoff-Le Bel theory. As a moniimeiit of 
experiinentai skill the inquiry stands unrivalled, and no 
better illustration can be giwm of the perfection to whieh 
analytic and synthetic methods have been carried by 
organic chemists. The carbohydrates — a class of com- 
pounds of supremo importance on account of the ]'>art they 
play as structural and food materials in the economy of 
plants and animals — stand in close genetic rclatiousbip, 
4ind gJ.ucose (dextr(>se) being tiie vna.i, term of the series, and 
the [c'oduct into wliieli most of* the rnore com])lcx members 
of the group ai’o resolved by iiydrolysis, has long attractctl 
the attention of chemists. Ar an early da-te it was <lis- 
covered that b«;)th glucose and fructose (hevubase) — tlie two 
isomeric hexoses of the formula wliich are formed 

-on iiydrolysing cane sugar — are derivatives of tlie paraffin 
hydrocarbon normal .hexane, in v/hicli the six 

carbon iitoms are known to be arranged just as the links 
are in a simple }>.ra.nchless chain. Both yield mannitol, 
well-known natural product, on reduction. 
Manuitoi is proved to be a lie.xhydric alcoliol, C^Jig(OH),55 
by its conversion into a liexaiiitrate, and as it is a 
iiighiy stable compound (alcohols containing several 
hydroxyl gi’oii|'>s attached to one carbon [itoiii being 
unstable), there can be no doubt that tlie six atoms of 
-oxygen vdiicli it contains, arid which were originally 
present in the. hexoses, are each separately associated with 
a carbon atom. When mannitol is distil led %vith a solution 
of hydrogen iodide, it is converted into hexylic iodide, 
which on further reduction yields the hydrocarbon, 
normal hexane. Glucose behaves as an aldehyde on 
■oxidation, hemg conyerted into inoiiolrasic gluconic acid, 
St) that one of the oxj^gen atoms is pjresent as COH ; 
consequently its foi‘mula may be written 
(:Ti,(OH).GTi(OH;).C.H(OH).CH(OH).CHY,OH)XX)^^^^^ 

The behaviour of fructose, on the other hand, is that of a 
ketone, rather than that of an aldehyde ; but two ketoses can 
be derived from an alcohol such as mannitol : — 

Mannitol, CHgOH).CH(OH).CH(OH.).OH{OH.).CH(OH).CK/OH) 

^ OHo(OH). OH(OH). OH(OH). CH(OH).GO. CHaCOJl) 

I (3H3(OH).OH(OH).OH(OH).CO.OH(OH),CfL(OH) 

It was not until 1885 that ‘Kiliani succeeded iii discrimi- 

^ For a full discussion of the doctrine and its consequences see 
van’t Hoffs Arrangement of Atoms in S^ace. English translation by 
Eiloart (Longmans, Green, and Co.). 


nating between the.se two fonmihe, as well as in proving 
the correctness of the formula comnionly assigned to 
glucose. The method lie adopted consisted in, as it w'-ere, 
attaching a label to the CO group, and Biibsequently" 
cleter,iiiiniug the position of the hibel The label used was 
carboxyl, COoH, the group characteristic of acids, wliicli 
was attaclied by affixing hydrogen cyanide, to the CT') 
group and then hydrolysing tlie cyanogen group : — 

/OH 

:CO + H.ON- :0{' 


X)H 


:C; 2-fOH.- ;C/ 


\q^' 

,..OH 


- Nil.. 


To determine the position of the carboxyl group the acids 
were then reduced, he., the OH groups were displaced liy 
hydrogen by means of liydrogeu iodide, and they were thus 
converted into acids of the acetic series of tlie formula 
(lieptyiic acids). The acid from glucose proved 
to be the normal acid, and that from fructose butyimetliyl- 
acetic acid, proving tliat the GO group in glucose w^as 'at 
the end of the chain, but that it formed, as it were, the 


second link in fructose 



aHo(OH) 

CH. 

CH. 

GH(OH) 

aiC 

OHo ■ 

OH(OH) 

CH^ 

, CRf 

OH(OH) 

(3h. 

^ CH^ 

aH(o:H} 

ohI 


CH,,(OH) 


OH;, 

Mannitol. 

Xormal lioptylic 

UntyJinoLliyl. 
uo.elic aciti. 


E. FiselnnoKefitry on the .sceiHi dates from the year 1884, 
irhen he iiauhi the all-imfiortant discoverv of [ilKaniliydr- 
aHQe,C,.H-.NH.;N;H.orPiLN]lN.H^^ AMiough 
uot the Bnscitta- stone whic.'li enal)h.Hi him to 
decipher the minrite stiMictuvc of glac«ase 
and its <,to]!gejier.s, this compound made jx>ssible for 
tiio ffrst tinui the sepai’nti<m and identitlcation of such 
compounds. Its use and value dejae.nd on the fact that 
Icoto-coiupoLiud.s generally arc coiiverttMl by it into kr/dr- 
a:o}ies^ wliich are usually well-defined crystalline kib- 
staiices : — 

■ : CO -F Ph.N,H.NH2 - : C:N,NHEi + OH.. , 

111 the case of tlic liexoses, wliudi are readily oxidized, tJie 
actioji, however, usually proceeds a stage farther, an 
being formed by the oxidation, at the expense of the 
plieiiylhydiuzine, of the “alcohol grouji contiguous the 
hydrazo-group, and the action on the new keto-eompoiind 
tliiis produced of another molecule of ])lienylliydrazine ; 
thus: — 

CH.(OH) ' CH,(OH) ' CHgOH) V' ' 

CH(OH) OH(OH} 6h‘(OH:} 

CH(OE) CH(OH) CHCOB) 

CH(OII) GH(OH) <3H(0H) 

GO (hN.XHFli (irh.NHPh 

dlf: N . NHPh C HO c3lf : ‘X. EH i ff i 

i.- iL ■■ ■Hi, ■ -■■ 

The lirst of these formuhe represents tlic intermediate 
].>roduct formed from gluc.osehydrazone ; No. IL, tliat 
derived in like manner from fructoselrydrazone ; No. I IT. 
represents glncosazone, the hrial product whether glucose 
or fructose be used. The production of one and the same 
substance from the two hexoses is' a result of peculiar 
importance as bearing on their structure, for it will be 
oltvious that it affords the jiroof that a greater part — the 
four upper tiers, as it were — of their moleeules Ib identic 
eally’* Gonstituted. 

On reference to the formula of glucose, it will be noticed 
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tliiit eacli of the four carbon atonxs in the four OH(OH) 
groiips is c»rnbined mth four different radicles, so tliat 
there are four as?/ 7 mn£i’H€ earbon atoms in the iorniiila. 
The Ji umber of luodificatioiis of an asymmetric compound — 
wirich is not itscdf syiiiroctric — is 2'b where 11 is the aiuinber 
of siiclji earlion atoiiis ; it is therefore to be supposed that 
16 isomeric ahlohexoses of the forniiila can exist, 

ilt the time Fischer began to work at the group only one 
WTiH kno\v!:t )>(3SKles glucose — gala..ctose, whicli is obtained 
R>gellier gliic^ose on hyclrolysing milk sugar. In 

i.sbk vvlarri kisclier suiTiiaar the reBiilts of bis woiF, 
Ire wuis able to s]>eak of no fewer than eleven of the six- 
teen, and to define their structure precisely. 

The next chapter of discovery to be considered relates to 
the syntiicsis of fructose and glucose, one of the most 
TiiemoraJde acliievements in cherriistry in vie^v of tJie part 
these play in plant economy. Biitlerow, a distinguished 
'liiissian Ghoniist, as far back as 1861, by digesting 
-trioxymethylene, the solid polymeride of formic aldehyde, 
HnCO, -with lime, obtained a sugar-like sulxstance, inethylen- 


itan, to which, he assigned the for.nuda Atten- 


tion w’as specially directed to this research by Baeye.r, 
in 1879, in tlie course of tlie celebrated paper in which 
he discussed tlm sugar in the plant. 

SyfsihBBss Bacyer maintained that formic aldeliTcle must 
be regarded as the primary product torined by 
the reduction of carbon dioxide in the plant, and as that 
from whicli glucose and similar substances are gradiiall}^ 
built up. Owing to tJ'ie difficulty of preparing formic 
airieliydr>. the .^?ibject ivas left iintouciied for a considerable 
time until iSow in 1886, gi’catly improved tlie jiietliod of 
producing tltr aldehyde — so nine]!, so, that it is now rnatiu- 
hM-inr*id on a very largxi scale, and used in making certain 
aniline dyes a.nd also as ;i.n antisepiic agcitt. Low carefully 
lepeats'd. llutlorrAvVi work, ajid obTained n^sults wliich he 
regiirded as eifnllnnalor;^ of Ikmun'F suggoslion ; ho de- 
scTibed the produef. as a iwvotd.. nidermoniable syrfip, of 
ilea, forma !:t and, lor mod LiWv, bow'~ 

over, assigmai the forimda, ( f.; bo tUi’- osazonc ]>re“ 
p.arc'(l from this fovino-o'g vvhorea.s that of ghicosazonc 
To- explain this discrepancy, E, Fischer 
ropeut^'d Jhitierowds und Lows oxjjerin'ients, and arrived at 
the concb'ision that the main pi'orjuct was in reality n 
com]>oiun.i c>f the same composirion as glucose, though 
re-jeidlaing il. only distantly in properties, for wdiicli 


resemble most closely that obtained from glucose and 
fructose, acrosazone differing only from glucosazone in 
being optically inactiv(3. This observation showed that 
a most important step had been taken tow^ards synthesizing 
the natural hexoses, as it justified the conclusion that 
a-acrose was merely the inactive form of either glucose or 
iTUcto.se -™-a view which ivas ultimately confirmed, but only 
after yeiirs of work. In the first place, it was necessary 
to reproduce the hexose from the osazone, the forin, in 
which akme it can be isolated from the crude synthetic 
product. IJltirnately it ^vas found that the action of 
pdienylliydrazine on the hexoses could be reversed l)y 
means of muriatic acid, the group K.KHPli being therebv 
removed, and displaced by oxygen, giving rise to ari 
osone or omil — a compound combining in itself the pro- 
perties of aldehyde and ketone, wdiich on reduction by 
means of zinc dust and acetic acid is converted into a 
ketose ; thus — 


cikyoH) 

CHdOH) 

Cil^COH) 

GH(OH) 

CH(OH) 

CH(OH) 

C,H(OH) 

CH(OH) 

CH(OH) 

CH(O.H) 

CH(OH) 

CH(OH) 

C:N.HHPh 

0:0 

C:0 

CH:K.NHPh 

CH:0 

CHs(OH) 

Glucosazone^ 

Glueosone. 

Ketoso. 


The compound prepared from acrosazone was found to 
have the properties of fructose, to be fermentable by 
yeast, to give hBvulinic acid when boiled with niuriatie 
acid, and to be converted by the action of sodium amalgam 
into (x-aeritol, a substance indistinguishable from iriannitol 
exccjvt by its inactivity townrd polarized liglik As 
inuslrating the} difficulties met with in the roseardi, it 
may be inentionGd that starting from a kilogram uf 
gly(;c‘n>], only 0*2 grain of a-acrito] could be obtaiiK.'cb 
in conse.ijuence of the number of tlie operations and ih^' 
Ixtd yields afforded by some of them. The charact«;r 
of 0 -a.ci'itol was ultimately deciphered by a merhod of 
indirect a’p|n‘oaclL Prior to Fi seller h iiiveRtigatiuns, the 
attempt liad often been made to reconvert inanniPj] and 
the isomeric alcohol dulcitol — which, besides being a 
natural product like maunitol, is formed on reducing 
galactose from milk sugar — into sugars by subjecting them 
to oxidation, but the results obtained w*ere inconclusive 
owing to the difficulties met with in isolating the pro- 
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fnrrnose was a very suitable name. At the same time he 
discovered in the product a relatively small pro|')ortion of 
an isoTiicric substance wh/fcli was siibscrp.ie,ritly identified 
us the a-acrose t.o be referred to later, hleanwliile, Low 
had contirnKHi his experiments, and bv using magnesia in 
place of lime, had olitainod a fennentahle jToduct which 
he nanmcl methose. In Fischer7s hands tliis also jiroved to 
he This isnlrst-ance was dis(*,ovetod by IfiBcher 

and Tuf(‘I in 18S7, and was first obtained by cautiously 
nffidiiig baryta to a. solution of acrolein diljroniicle, 
gkrajihfed ; ■ the ■ aHeliydov acrolein,. 

■■ A ' better method of ■. pro- 
discovered, is' to ■ oxidize ordinary 
giyt^crol by means of bromine and alkali, and to subject the 
aetm of; very dibite alkali at Ok ' Glycerol 
||||l|||vgv|,.acba:n^ ^oxidized’— the correspcnidiiiig' 

corraspoading: - ;‘keto:iie, and apparently 
These l>y''^‘cam<iensati0ii'''’Tn the 

bhiy:: om 


ducts. It was here that phenyl hydrazine again proved 
to be an invaluable agent. With its aid Fischer and 
Hirsehberger tvere able to show in 1887 that tvlien 
mannitol is oxidized by iiieaiis of nitric acid, it yields, 
besides fructose, an i.somericle of glucose, mannose, whiGi 
is the true fildoliyde of mannitol, glucose belonging to a 
stereoisomeric series. Maimose and gliicovse are, however, 
most intimately related, as both iiltiniately yield ghieos* 
azone wdiou subjected to the action of plmnyliiydrazine : 
hence it follows that they differ only in resjiect of the 
first asyriimetric carbon atom above the COH group. 

The investigation ivas assisted by the discovery mado- 
at this stage that mannose, the existence of which had so 
long lain hidden, was easily procurable from Daturai 
sources — Tollens and Gans obtaining it by hydrolysing 
Salop mucilage, and Eeis from so-called reserve celliiloHe, 
vegetable ivory turnings being a particularly suitable 
material from which to prepare it. On oxidation, 
mannose, like glucose, yields a monobasic acid — marmonie 
acid, wdiich is a stereoisomeride of gluconic acid. When 
the aqueous solution of this acid is evapiorated, the acid 
loses the elements of a molecule of w’ater and is converted 

crystallizes 8 wel!^^3v;^ 

it had been observed’ by Kiliani that w’lien arahinose— a 
sugar belonging to the ]ientose groups Lc., one containing 
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live atoms of carbon — is combined with hydrogen cyanide^ 
and the cyanide is liydrolysedj an acid isomeric Yith 
ordinary gluconic acid is obtained, and Kiliarii had pre- 
pared from this acid the corresponding lactone. Kiliaiii'’s 
lactone and that obtained from inannonic acid were 
found ly Fischer to be extraordinarily similar, bnt to 
diifer in optical activity * by inixiiig the two lactones 
in . equal proportions he- obtained an optically - inactive 
product. 

The final step %Yas taken at this stage. It was found 
that the lactones referred to could all lie converted into 
coiTesponding* sugars l:>y comliining them with, hydrogen 
by means of socliiim amalgam, the mannola, clone giving 
ordinary mannose, the isomeric lactone an isoinei'ic mannose 
of e(|ual but opposite activity, and the inactive lactone an 
inactive mannose. Corresponding mannitols were obtained 
by sulyecting these aldoses to further redaction, and it 
was found that the inactive ma.nnitol was identical with 
a-acritoi. Hence it followed that tlie a-acrose separated 
from acrosazone was an inactiwi mixture of ordinary 
fi.’U(.t.ose with an isomeride of equal but opposite rotato].y 
[)Ower, A separation was ejected by destroying the 
ordiiiaryTructose liy fermentation with beer yeast, and then 
adding pdienylhydraziiie. An osazone was thus obtained 
which was the stereoisomeride of glucosazoiie prepared 
from ordinary fi’iictose. 

Although fructose had been obtained, it ^’’et remained tc) 
|)re]:>aT‘e gl, iicose. Bearijig i.n miiid the relation of mannose 
to gb.icose, it was to be expected that the one 
would be coiivei'tible i,n.to the other, lint it could 
^ ‘ ’ be foreseen that owing to their instability it would 
be difficult in jiiuctice to effect the conversion, .kisclier, 
therefore, ]jreferred to attcnnpt to convert the correspond- 
ing inonobasic acids i,Mto each otlier, ns tliesfi were more 
stable, and Pastciir’s researCaes already [irovided a, method, 
viz,, tliat used, in prepaiing h:evotar‘ta,ric acid from ordinary 
dextrotartarie acid. He soon found that ordiimry gluconic 
acid could be obtained from mannonic acid, arid vice versa, 
by heating their solutions witli quinoline under pressure at 
140b The final step in solving lire problem, was then 
easily taken by convertijig ordinary gliiconi(i acid, into its 
lactone and reducing this latter. 

Having thus succeeded in preparing substances identical 
with natui'al dextrose and hevulose entirely by artificial 
means, and starting from formic aldehyde — which can 
itself be produced from carbon dioxide, the iiiaterial from 
wiiich the plant derives its carbon—Fisclier devoted his 
attention to the preparation, of other stereoisomerides of 
glucose ill order to obtain tlie data necessary to determine 
tli,e exact configuration of the individual com];)omids. To 
understand his methods, it is necessary to bear in mind the 
manner in wdiich the sixteen possilile hexaldoses are 
structurally related. Au asymmetric carbon system in 
wdiieh the four radicles attached to the car lion atom are 
arranged in a given order—say GlGclavise™-inay 
tiTJ^ouTe positive' ( + ), and one iir which 

im'^aMoses. coiiiiter-clockw^ise a negative 

{- ') Ksystem, When there are two such systems 
in a compound, four ditrerent arrangements are possible, 
provided the compound as a whole be asymmetric, viz.- — 

But if, as in the case of tartaric acid, 

(COoH).CH(OH).CH(OH).(GO.^H), 

the compound is synmictric, being composed of two like 
systems, two of the four forms (those included in brackets) 
are identical, and the number of stereoisomerides is reduced 
to three ; moreover, in this latter case only two of the 
forms will manifest optical activity, the third being 


iiiactive, as it consists of two equal sj^stems of opposite 
sign. In the case of the hexaldoses, wiiicli are all repre- 
sented by iirisymnietricai formuhe, symmetry is produced 
wdieii the teiMninal groups become identical, as in tlie 
formation, either of the corresponding liexbjdi'ic aleoliol or 
of tile corresponding tetrhydric di,-acid : — 

Hexhydric alcohol . Clri(OH). [GIROH 'l]i. CHdOH^ 
Hexaldose . . CH40H;)4VMd(i:)Hjh.G0H 

Tetihydricj di-acid . 0O(CVH;}.[(.:iH:((:d::i)],d:K3(OH 

(Jonsequently, whei’eas tliei'e are sixteen possible Iiexe- 
aldoses, there ai’e only ten corresponding liexliydric alc'oluds 
and ten di-aeids. Iji the following table tlie ptissi]>!e 
conligurat-ion of the four asymmetric systems are arranged 
so as to indicate the pairs of for. ms (5 11, 6 12, etc.) 
which give rise to one and the same substance when the 
molecule becomes symmetrical. 
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Besides provahig tha.i iJo! Jiexaidoses can bo reprodniccd 
by reducing tlio lactones foianed fiom fin* maiuibasie a-cids 
into which they aru first nnnwn'ted by oxidation, .Kis<du*r 
lias shown that it is ]>ossi).)le to elTc'ct .a similar reversal 
even in the case of tii.e dil,,>asic acids 'wliicb, ai’e for.med by 
coj}.timii.i)g tlie oxidation. This discovery is o.! funda- 
mental importance, as it gives a means of dealing, as it 
were, with, both extremities of the molecule, and c‘ven of 
reversing the posi.tions of the terminal groups in t'he 
he.xaldoses. Taking the case of the saccharic acid, 
G 0 . 3 H.[CH( 01 :I)],^.C 02 H.’, formed on oxidi,zing ordinar)' 
glucose, if the coniiguration be one of those represented 
].inder 1, 2, 3, or 4 in tlie above table,, it nuist bo e. 
matter of indifference vvliich of the two CO.fH goiiijis 
is lOKluced to CHo(0]:£) ai).d which to COH---tlie result 
will be the same ; but not so in any other case. Ex.- 
peiiment Inis shown that tlie hexaldose obtained from 
ordinary saccharic acid is not glucose, but an isoiueride 
now known as guluse. , The optical isomeride o,f this 
gulose is obtained by making use of the giuconi<‘. add, 
■wliicli is the optical isomeride of that pre|>a:red iToiii 
ordinary glucose. The importance of siidi a result is 
obvious ; not only is the series extended, but it is placed 
beyond question that configurations 1-4 do not occur in 
either glucose or gulose, and in view of the simple relation 
which mannose bears to glucose, and seeing that the 
■difference resides in the asynimetiic system adjoining the 
COH group, it becomes jiossible to establish tiie ion- 
figuration of glucose, gulose and inaiinose. 

Since d-gliicose^ and d~gulose both yield d-saceharie 

^ To distliigutsli the isomerides of op],>osite optical activity, it is 
usual to prefix tlie letters d- aud I-, . but these are used to 
indicate the genetic relationship, and not the charaeter of tlie 
optical activity: ordinary fnictose, for example, being represeiitecl 
as d-fruotose — although it exercises a hBvorotatory power — ^liecause 
it is derived from d-glucosc. 
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acid on oxidations the coriligiiration in tills and^ the 
eorrospoiidiiig hficid must be sought from 
among tliose nunibered 5-10 in the above table. 

8, can be at once ruled out,ho’w- 
gliixcmes» ever, as acids so constituted -^vould 1)8 optically 
inactive and the saccharic acids are active, if the con- 
hgumtioi) of d-saccharic acid were given by either 0 or 
lOj bearing in nund tiie relation of niainiose to glucose, 
it would then be necessary to represent d-mannosaeckiric 
acid by either 7 or 8 — as tlie i'orins 6 and 10 pass into 
7 and 8 on changing the sign of a terminal group: but 
this cannot be done as luannosaecharic acid is optically 
active. Nos. h and 10 must, in cons( 3 (|iieiice, also be niled 
out. No. 5, therefore, represents the coiitigurmion of one 
of the saccliaric adds, and No. 9 that of the isomeride of 
e«|ual o]>posite rotatory power. As there is no means of 
<ILstiriguisliing between the eoiiiigiiration of a dextro- and 
hevo - modilication, an wuhitrary assumption must be 
nmde. No. 5 niay the^'afore be assigned to the d~ and 
No. 9 to the 1~ acid. It then, follow' s that d-niannose is 
repreBented by No. and bmaiinose by No. 4, as mannose 
is produced by reversing the sign of the asymmetric 
system adjoining the terminal COll group. 

It remains to distinguish between 5 and ll, 9 and 15 
au representing glucose and gulosa To settle this point 
it is necessary to consider the configuration of the isomeric 
l>ento8t:‘s— araliinose and xylose-— from which they may be 
prejiared. Arabinose l>eing convertible into bgliicose and 
xylose into bgulose, the alternative forrnuhe to be con- 
sidered arc— 

■ CH40H) 1- COH 

CH30H)4- + 4-'--C0H. 

if the asymmetric.; system adjoioing tlie COH group, 
whii.h is that iiitrodiiced in syntliesizing the hexosc from 
th«3 piuiifiHc, be elimiiiatcid, tlie formidm at disposal for the 
'■ two penbises are— 

■■ ■' 'GHdOH')--' ‘ 

(Ml(OH)+ - COE. 

W'lie.n such e.om.|>oun.ds are eonverted. into corresnonding 
■iJilmBic, acids, : €(hH.[CH(OH)] 3 .aOJI, the number (k 
asymmetric cif,rl)on atoms becomes reduced from three to 
twu, as the central carbon atom is then no longer associated 
,, wntli four, but with onl^? three difiereiit radicleB. Hence it 
follows tlmt the ‘h.>pticaP^ fonnulmof the acids derived from 
■ Iwo . pentoses having the coiifiguration given above will be—' 

' COOH-O-COOli: ■ 

■ , COOH-fO-COOH, ■ 

and. tha.t coB 80 i|iu‘ntly only one of the acids will bo 
opticull)? active. As a matten of hmt, only arabinose gives 
an pn>duct «.>u oxidation ; it is, therefore to be 

,su]>posed that anibinose is the eoinpound, and con- 

■y:'.sef|uon%-rT'-'b .y'^' ' , 

C, 1:1^(011) -- - - + GOH — bglucost;? 

- GOH ™ l-guloSB, ■ 

OyjMImh'xyfosedB-cpnibined acid,' 'and"’th© 

:g€y|nMbH3:;'':hy^|Fd^ hgulonic acid, a 

HCvond isomeric acid, 1-idonif^ acid, is juodin'cd, whidi on 
;the-. ;hexa],chM6. ■bidose., ' Wheii' bguloiiic 
avid_ is Imated with pyridine, it is converted into l-idonic? 

acid’ ;may'dE:'a similar' 
'dddonic acid, from .which it', is 
, jmssibfe to' prepare d-idose. It follows from the maimer 
proclhced'-'i that :■ its ' 

The remamiBg aldhexoses discovered by Fischer are 
■denved from d^gaketee from milk-sugar. \Yhen oxidised: 


latter is optically inactive, so that its configuration must 
be one of those given in the sixth and seventh columns of 
the table. On reduction it yields an inactive mixture of 
galactonic acids, some molecules being attacked at one 
eiiclj as it were, and an equal luiinber of otliers at; the 
other. 0.11 reducing the lactone prepared from the 
inactive acid, aii inactive galactose is olitairied from wliieli 
bgalactose may be separated by fermeiitation. Jjastly, 
wiien d-galaetonic acid is heated with ptyridine, it is con- 
verted into talonic acid, which is reducible to talcfse, an 
isomeride bearing to galactose the saiiie relation that 
mannose bears to glucose. As it can lie sliowii that 
d-galactose is C.'H,iOH) -f — -i- — COH, d-talisr? is 
c:b;o(oh) q- - + -i- coh:.^ 

Apart fro.m tlie value they possess as extending our 
knowledge of a particular group of compounds, and 
because tliey furnish a complete justification of 
tlie doctrine of isomerism due to asyininetiy, 

Fischer’s researches supply evidence which cannot 
be gainsaid tha.t the systems with wdiicli the ’ ^ 
chemist has to deal are intrinsically of a liigli order of 
stability, and that tlie changes they undergo are rarely, if 
ever, simply the outcome of a state of “ intrainoiecii'lar 
wobble”; in fact, they afford clear proof that; sueli 
changes are dependent on and conditioned by extni- 
; molecular or catalytic influences. It will suffice to c-ali 
attention to a single example in illustration — that afibrde«l 
by the conversion of gluconic into niannonic acid, and vke 
versd. If in the case of a series of coiiqiounds siicli 
as the penthydixixypentanecarboxylic acids any tendency 
to ^Svobble” existed, it is to be supposed that of the 
numerous possible configurations one wmuld pi'ove to be 
the most staltle, and that eventua'Jly this Wfuild lie 
produced 'whichever of the isomerides were suHiected: to 
the influence of a degree of heat sufficient to cause a 
change. But nothing of the kind occurs, the change 
being vStrictly limited and confined to a particular region 
within the molecule — ^to a region which, on various grounds, 
is to be regarded as particularly susceptible to external 
influences. The change, in fact, afiects only the carliou 
atom to v/hicli the carboxyl group is attaeiied, and it is 
easy to understand and explain its character. There is 
every reason to suppose that in the first instance the 
carboxyl group combines with water^ — for it will, suffice to 
regard the effect as produced by winter alone — and becomes 
converted into the group *00(011) 4- OH^ == •C(O.H.). 5 . 'By 
the removal of one of the OH groiqjs in eonjimetion with 
an atom of hydrogen from the contiguous €9:1. 0.H group, 
an etheiioid compemnd is formed containing the group 
*0(011): C(OH).). In the final stage this conqjourid 
combines with water, but in two ways, the etiieuoirl 
linkage being split partly on the one side and partly on 
the other, so that two stereoisomeric acids are formed, imt 
in unequal proportions, owing to tlie unequal iiifiuence 
exercised by the Cj^I:I, 5 ( 0 H)j^ ;ind OH’ groups attaclied to 
the one inenilier of the pair of ethouoid carbon atoms. 

The glucoses are much more sensitive to cliange than 
are the adds to wdiich they give rise. Lol.)ry de Bra yn 
has, in fact, shown that when merely left in contact at 
ordinary temperatures wit.li weak a'lkaii they undergo 
change in a manner precisely similar to that in ivhieh the 
more stable adds are changed on heating with w’'ateu 
Thus glucose, mannose and fructose are reciprocally 
converted the one into the other, and although, owing to 
the formation of acid products, actual equilibrium is never 
established, the state of reciprocal traiisforiiiatioa m 
practically that represented by the symbolB— 

• glucose Sj fructose ^ mannose, 

^ It Is ea.Hy to conceive that cliangOvS may take place with 
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such readiness that their complex character and the part 
pla 3 ?'e(l by the catalyst may be entirely overiookedj so that 
tliey may come to be regarded as simple intramoieciihar 
clia.i:tges. 

discussion has taken place on the subject of 
dynamic isomerism during recent years^ and the view has 
cveji been advocated that su]>stancos may exist 


Dynamic 


is&m&rism. 


in an unsteady state, having at one moiiient one 


configuration and an altogether difibrent one at 
anothtn*. Although there is no reason to BU})j)ose that such 
is (he case, and the evidence to the contrtiry is almost con- 
<!lusive, as a matter of convenience it is well to distinguish 
isomerides whieli are so sensitive that they change spontane- 
ously under the iniluence of necessarily adherent imj>urities 


so soon as the conditions are such as to render change 


posfdble. Such substances Iiavc been called tautomeric; 
they ai-e iiiore appropiiately distinguished as dynamic 
isomerides, being dyiiamically equivalent comp)Ounds. 
l^be. conditions whicth limit the stability of isodynainic 
compounds ha Am been fully discussed by Lowry {TrauH, 


Vheni. ^Soc. 1899, p. 211). Tlie point of chief importance 


to be borne in mind in connexion Avith such compounds is 
that in the fluid state they occur in admixture in dynamic 
equilibrium, and can only exist separately in a stable 
condition Avhen in the solid state at temperatures bcloAv 
the stalulity limit, although tlie proportion of cue of the 
forms present AAhen equilibrium is reached may bo in- 
liuitesimal, and the substance consequently ajipear to be 
liomogeneous. The recognition of dynamic isoiiierides lias 
an in'i])ortaiit bearing on the determination of structure 
from chemical considerations. The outcome of the dis- 
cussion Avbicli has arisen on the siilqect Ims been to 
eniiha-size the need of extreme care in basing final 
conclusions on chemical considerations alone, as well as to 
sliow the value of physical ];>ro]>erties as detei-iuiuauts of 
contigurati(m. WJiat is of eve.n greater importance, it .bas 
drawn attention to th.e fact that what Avere iVu’iiierly 
regarded as dire<‘.t products of substitution are in reolity 
very frequently, if not alAvays, simply end prodnt‘ts of a, 
series of changes involving, in the first instance, addition — 
not displacement — and attended Anth an alteration in tAq.)e. 
Ethvlic aeetoacetate may be referred to as a compound of 
special interest in connexion with the question under 
discussion. Under most conditions its behaAdour is such 
as to require its representation as a ketonic compound, 
CH...C 0 .CHo.G 02 Et, blit in some cases compounds are 
obtained frorii it Atdiich are (deaidy derivatives of an enolic 
form, GH 3 .C(OIl):CII.COoEt, il, a form Avhidi is both 
an etlienoid and an ol or alcoiioL It is easy to uinlerstand 
how the one form may pass into the other — -in tlie case of 
the action of sodium ethylate, for example. Instead of 
hydrogen being displaced by soclium, tlie ethylate is 
attracted to the ketonic oxygen — a compound being formed 


from Avliich alcohol separates, leaAung the sodium in 


combination Avith the oxygen, Tlie oxygen therefore 
ceases to be ketonic and becomes ^diydroxylic ” ; thus 


MeCO.Gtt..COoEt + NaOEt = MeC(ONa):CH. CO .Et -c EtOII. 
When the product is subjected to the action of an alkyl ic 
iodide the operation is rcA^ersed, and the ketonic type is 
reverted to ; thus 

M eC(ONa) :GH. CO«Et -f Mel = MeCO.CHMe. CO.Et + N al. 

In the year 1875 chemists had prominently under 
their notice only tAvo types of hydrocarbons — open chain 
hydrocarbons, such as those of the paraffin, 
Ssriicifsire ethylene and acetylene series, and cycloid or 


closed chain hydrocarbons, such as benzene, 
naphthalene and anthracene, Kot only has our 
knoAvlcdge of these types been considerably extended in the 
interval, particularly in the case of benzenoid hydrocarbons, 


but other distinctly different types have been discovered.. 
The chief interest attacliing to these discov^eries has lain in 
the fact that they have disclosed remarkable differences 
in behaviour dejiendiug on (lie size and structure of the 
cycloids. The study of the dimensions and cliara-c.iers i.ff 
such compounds has in conseejuence assumed considerable 
importance. It lias gradually ]>een placed ].»eyond doubt 
tliat the formation of cycloids can only occur in man}^ cases 
Avithin certain narrow limits, and maiyy facts have been put 
on record which tend to show that the ^'ailinffy ” exercised 
by carbon and otlier (dements in cycloids is a. distinctly 
dire<;ted or directive effecd. It apfKiavs probal^le, indeed, 
that coiisitlerations inheivut, perhaps, in the variT IToff-Le. 
Ifel docitiine of tetrahedral ” carbon may iind application, 
altliough ill qnit(i a different manner, iu this ffidd as Avell 
as in that of stereoisomerism. 

It AA’as long supposed that tlie simplest ring obtainable 
contained sixatoms of carbon, and the discovery of 
trinietliyleiie ]>y Freund in 1882 came somcAvliat 
as a siirjirivse, especially in view of its behaviour 
Avitli hroiiiiiie and hydrcjgen bromide. Tri- 
methylene is formed on withdrawing the ];»romine from 
trimethyleiie bi’oinide. 

, ■' CHo 

IhUTU.CH'XTL;Br--2Br- /X'' 

' IUG~-GiU ■ 


In comparison Avith the isomeric etlienoid {ethylene or 
othene-Iike) li^alrocarbon propylene, (.dXJIC:GHo 5 it is 
rema,rkably inert, being only vevy slowiy attacked by 
Ijroiuine, Avhich readily (‘caidiines Avith propylene. Eiit on 
tlie oilier hand, Avlieii digestiid witli a saturateil soluilcn.] of 
hydi'ogen bromide it is readily cmivAaied into normal 
propyl bromide, G]'[.,.CI[.-,.GI].>]]r. ilie separation of 
carbon atoins liiiited l>y single a.ninititis in this maimer at 


the time tiio oliservation Avas made avus altogether without 


precedent. A similar beliaviour lias sim-e licen noticed in 
otluu' Iriiiietiiyleue derivatives, but Iho fact Iliad bronlme, 
Avhich usually acts s(^ much more readily than liydrogen 
bromide on iinsaturated compounds, should be so inert 
AY lien hydr<jgen Vumnide acts readily is oiu^ still needing a 
satisfactory ex})]anatiom A. great impetus aaus giAv.‘ii tcj 
the study of poly-methylene derivatives Ijy the important 
and unexpected observation made by W. II. Perkin, juirr. 
in 1883, that ethylene and trimethyleae bromides are capable 
of acting in such a Avay on the sodium derivative of ethylic 
a(‘etoaeetate as to form tri- and tetra-metliylene rings. 
Perkin has himself contributed largely to our knoAvledg<?' 
of such compounds. Peuta- and lioxa-inethylene derivatives 
have also received considerable attention, and the presumed 
presence of ring.s of this kind in camphor and allied com- 
liounds has led to an increased interest being taken in 
their study. The uniform result of all inquiries up to 
the present time lias Ijeim to show that the instability of 
the triniethylene ring is exceptional. 

Von Eaeyer has sought to explain the A-ariations iu 
stability manifest in the various poly-methylene rings by 
a ].)iirely inechanieal ii}'pQtiiesis {Bey, deAd, chem, 

Ges, 1885, 2279). Assuming the four A\alencies strain 
of the carbon atom to be directed from the centre hypo- 
of a sphere towards the four corners of a regular 
tetrahedron inscribed AAithin the sphere, the angle at Avhich 
they meet is 109'' 28'. Eaeyer supposes that in the 
fonnation of carbon “ rings the A^alencies become deffact^I 
from their positions, and that the tension thus introduced 
may be deduced from a comparison of this angle mth 
the angles at Avhich the strained valencies Avould meet. 
He regards tlie amount of deflection as a measure of the 
stability of the The readiness Avith AYhicli ethyl- 

ene is acted on in comyiarisoti with other types of hydro- 
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earboa, for esamplej is in barmony, he considers, with 
the circiimstaiiee that the greatest distortion must be iii- 
volved ill its formatioiij as if deflected into parallelism 
iacli Yalency will be drawn out of its position through 
28'. The values in other cases are — 


m. aE.r-OB.^ H.C cff. H,€ ch:^ 

/\‘' I ■ i “ ~! I “ I I 

H„C CH,, CH.,— CIL H„C -CH:., H.,C CH., 

\/ " 

CH., 

24 ” 44 ' 9 ” 34 ' 0 ° 44 ' - 5 " 16 ' 

The general behaviour of the several types of hydro- 
€ai*l>oiis is ceriainly in accordance with this conception, 
^iiid it is a remarkable fact that wlieii benxene, apparently 
the. most stable of all cycloids, is reduced by heating 
with hydrogen iodide, it is not, as ivas long supposed to 
be the ease, converted into hexamethylene, but into methyl- 
pentaniethyleiie {cf. Markownikoff, LieM/s ibinalen^ 1898, 
.102, 1); and by no means a few other cases of the conversion 
of six-carbon rings into five-carbon rings have been recorded 
in recent years. Biimlar considerations wdll apply to rings 
containing other polyad elements besides carbon, but it is 
impossible to discuss these cases at present on. account of 
the inadequacy of tlie evidence as to the valency ” of such 
elements. As an illustration it may be pointed out, how- 
ever, that in the case of the two knowm types of lactones — 
the half-acid, Iialt-aleoholic ethers funned from liydroxy- 
acids l>y internal ct.)ndonsation — the y-lactones, wdiich con- 
tain 4 tour carbon alums and, one o.xygen atom in the rliig, 
■are mure readily formed and more, staijie (less readily 
iiydrulysed) tliun the u-jactoncs, which contain one oxygen 
.and. fivti cjirbon atoms in the ring. That tlie number of 
ut.ums whit;h can be iis-^'Ocialed in a ]*iiig ly- single alliniiics 
is iiiinted tliere can he doubt, but tluan is nf)t yet 
suiikdent e-vidlenco to sle)sv wdicrci the limit must ha 
ph,i(‘ed. ■ 

Baoyer lias suggesti-d that ids hypothesis may also bo 
rap} mud to explain the instability of acetylene and its 
derivatives, and the still, gi-eater instalnlity of tlie poly- 
ucotyhme cmn[Emnds. The objections to all such exjdaua- 
tions^’ is tJteir purely *“ meclianica] character, and in 
using them it is necesstiry to bcjir this in mind. More 
^especially nirist it be reineinbored that what is needed is 
not so much an t3xp]ariatioo of instability as of the greater 
activity of certain ty|)es of compound. This dynamical 
side of the pu’oblein has hitherif> Ijcen practically entirely 
left out of account, it being impossible to deal with it 
witli tlie means at present at our command. 

Ill the case of closed chain hydrociarbons in which the 
carbon atoms are not f ully saturated with hydrogen as they 
are in the poly -methylenes, c'cnditions }jrevai] 
kemem effect of introducing limitations, 

a}>p(irently there are hut few foiuns pos- 
sible. Of these the beii^.ene ring, composed of 
atoms of carbon, is the most stalde, this ring, or colloca- 
tions of such rings, being ])rodiiced particularly in changes 
oecuriiiig at very high temperatures — as in the fonnatioii 
4ii eonl-tar for examxjle. The question of the intimate 
id picture of benzene is therefore of s^iecial interest. It 
hashmn'w sul^ect of constant discussion since Kekule in 
. 1805^ eiamdated the conception that the six carbon atoms 
are directly united together in a closed chain, each of tliem 
beiijg^also united with a single hydrogen atom, so that the 

hS; 'the'.' 


ing carbon atoms in such a manner that at least two of i ts 
affinities are engaged — one on either side — and a third 
affinity of each atom is in combination with hydrogcii. 
To account for the disposal of the fourth affinity .Ivekule 
suggested as most probable that the carbon atoms were 
united alternately by one and two affinities, and to tlie 
p, resent clay this hypothesis is regarded with favour. l>.vo 
great objections have been ui-ged against it, liowevm*. 
The first is that di.-derivativ6s in which tlie radicles are 
associated with contiguous carbon atoms — so-called ortlio- 
compounds — should differ according as these carbon atoms 
are associated l>y a single or by two affinities. Ko mdi 
difference has been observed. This ol>jection has always 
been felt to be of the greatest weight. To disj;>ose of it, 
Kekule suggested that the distribution of the affinities 
within the ring must be supposed to vary, so that at one 
moment the configuration will be that represented by the 
first, and at the next that represented by the second of the 
following figures : — 


HC CH 


On this assumption the compound AE is a mixtm*e in 
equal proportions of substiuices wffiich cannot be se}KLi'a.tely 
dealt with. Tlie explanation has never been regarded as 
satisfactory, no independent evidence having been uhtained 
which tvoiild make it necessary to admit that such an 
oscillation of tlie affinities can and docs take }ilace. On 
the contrary, the i*esults of modern inquiry appear nnifi.a'inly 
to favour tlie view tliat when sudi changes t)ccur they ai'e 
not the result of mere internal oscillation, but ai*o iu-cash aa-d 
by catalytic infiueiices, and take phice only ltecaus(> tlie 
jiiolocule becomes included with other bodies in a s}>Ueiii. 
An aigiinient of ter greater wffight against tlie eiliunuid 
formula of benzene is furnished by the behavinnr of 
benzeiioid compountls generally in comparison with tliai 
of ethenoid compounds. Ethylene, and practically all of 
its derivatives, are eminently luisaturatod conq)ou.nds, uumi- 
I'.tinliig — under a})propria.te conditions — with liromiiw, the 
lialliydiidc.s, tke., with the greatest readiness. Eenzenc, 
therefore, if it contain tliese ethenoid linkages, should Ijo 
even more active than ethylene. But such is not the ease, 
the behaviour of benzeiioid compounds generally being 
rather that of saturated than of unsat iirated cMmipounds, 
as in most cases they alford substitution derivatives. Tliis 
argument becomes convincing wiien diliydro- and tutra- 
hydro-benzene are taken into account. These liehaw.* as 
ethenoid comjioimds, being prone to change and combin- 
ing as readily as the corresponding open chain deiivativCwS 
do with various other substances. It cannot, therefore, 
be argued that the association of several etlieaoid linkages 
in a ring has the effect of reducing their activity. 

The diagonal fornmla advocated by Claus, in wliidi the 
affinities are re}>resented as united in I'niirs across the ring, 
altliougl). not o].»en to the criticisms which apply 
to .Kekulds formula, has met with but little su}>- Oth^r 
ix)rt ; there wxmld seem, in fact, to be an instinc- 
live objection to the assimqrtion that affinities 
can act across one another. This difficulty is got over in the 
‘teentrie^' formula proposed by the writer (P/u7. J/u//. ; 
Tram, Chem. 8oc, 1887, 264), and shortly afterwiir<ls by 
V, Baeyer, in which the fourtli affinity of each carbem 
atom is assumed to be only directed towards the centre of 
the ring-— no one of the carbon atoms regarded as 
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connected witli any otliei* carbon atom not contiguous to 
it in the ring, altliougii each is supposed in a measure to 
exercise an influence over each and all the other carbon 
atoms. This conception is represented by the following 

symbol :— 



Notwithsfeinding its vagueness, the centric symbol appears 
to be better adapted than any of those hitherto proposed 
as a means of formulating the behaviour of benzene. 

Whatever its structure, the benzene complex has alto- 
gether peculiar properties. The hydrocarbon itself, under 
Pmp&riies (conditions, combines readily enough Yuth 

of t^e chlorine and bromine, forming a hexachloride and 

bens&im hexabromide ; but none of its homologues and 
complex, Qf its derivatives furnish similar com- 

pounds. Under all “ ordinary ’’ conditions benzene and its 
liomologues yield substitution derivatives. When subjected 
to the action of either chlorine or bromine, benzene responds 
soniewhat sluggishly, but much depends on the catalyst 
used in determining the interchange ; comparative^ little 
heat is developed. The homologous hydrocarbons, as a 
rule, are far more easily acted on l:)y halogens. The 
benzene hydrocarbons are also readily converted into nitro- 
derivatives hj nitric acid, and into siilphonic acids by 
siilphurie acid, the action of both agents taking place more 
readily in the case of the higher than of the lower terms 
of the series. There is every reason, however, to snj^pose 
that substitution is not directly eftected. In the case of 
niorio-derivatives, probably the c^entric inechimism breaks 
down initially, and a compound is formed hj the union of 


enei’gy of the system becomes reduced in the formation of 
the substitution derivative, it is rather to be expected that 
if acted on in the same way, f.e., if the nature of the 
process be the same, substitution derivatives %vould be less 
amenable than the parent compounds. The fact that this 
is not always so may, therefore, be regarded as 
proof that the radicle introduced into a hydro- ofm^cle 
carbon in some cases itself plays an importmit substi- 
part in conditioning (diange, and is itself attrao 
tive. Tins view derives miicdi sip^port from tlie study of 
the bebavioiir of pluiiiol and aniline, both of wiiich are 
extraordinarily sensitive in co:mj)ariaon with Ixmzeiui — 
the mere addition of Ijromine in excess to an aqueous 
solution of either giving rise immediately to a |:>recipitate 
of the tribromo-derivative, although benzene itself is but 
slowly and imperfectly converted into monobroiiio-benzene 
when placed in contact with an excess of the halogen. In 
like manner the nitration of phenol is readily effected })y 
means of dilute nitric acid, being without difficulty ex- 
tended to the foiination of the tri-nitro compound, while 
to nitrate benzene it is necessary to use a fairly concen- 
trated acid, and nitration is with difficulty extended 
beyond the formation of the di-derivative. Again, phenol 
is rapidly sulphonated by ordinary concentrated sulphuric 
acid, wliieh acts but very slowly on benzene. In the case 
of the carbinols — the alcohols derived from the open 
chain hydrocarbons — the action of arids is to form an 
ethereal salt ; ordinary alcohol, for example, yields eth^dic 
hydrogen sul]:)hate. being alcohols the phenols should 
behave similarly, and tliere is reason to su.pj)ose that they 
do. The explanation of their a])parently different be!], avioiir 
is to be fouial in the fact that in the case of t.he sulpliates 
derived f].*om the carlunols tliere is no tendency for llie 
gJ'onp to se])arate from tiie oxygen atom of tJie rar- 
biriol, ami eventually to eni,er into ccanbiiiation witli the 
hydrocarbo]! radicle ; in. t lie ease of the .su.l]ib.ate derived 
from the }:>h.e2:io.l, liowcvei', such, a diange readily occurs, 
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tinder tvhiclv tlie imbeiizoyiated ticid is entirely converted 
into ti'ilnomoplienol, 

sncli as these show that the introduction of 
various radicles in place of the hydroxylic hydrogen most 
iiaiteihilly aliecbs the cliaracter of the influence exercised 
l>y tlic oxygen in jthenol, and they afford a cine to the 


irianner in wliicli tlie action tahes place. It can scarcely 


he donht-ed that initially the oxygen attracts the bromine 
if) itselfj and that wlien the bromine has tlias been, made 
a part of tlie niolecnile, it is €a|.)able — under pi'Oper condi- 
tions --of prodriciiig further changes, and eventually of 
displacing hydrogen in tire hydro(mrbon portion of the mole- 
cule. ‘‘ Ce (me b premier pas gul co'Me everything 
dejreiidB on the bromine becoming introduced i.nto the 
limlccule. Tlic affinity of oxygen for In'ornirio — and it 
lijay 1)0 supposed for other agents — is evidently of a some- 
what fickle, character ; it varies greatly accor(.lirig to the 
nature of the groups wit]), which the oxygen is associated, 
some rendering the oxygen altogether indiiierentd 

The pro})erties of auiline[tarasiilphorjic acid are modi- 
lied in precisely the same way as are those of phenol- 
]ycirasnlpl 3 onic acid by introducing hydrocarbon and acid 
rad ides in place of the hydrogen atoms in the NHo gi’oiip. 
Thus diniCtliylanilineparasulidionic acid yields only a 
inoiiobroino-derivati'^e, whereas the uninethylated acid is 
at once eom'erted into tribromaniline by bromine; in 
this case the sulplionic grou]> does not become displaced. 
If. however, acetyl or benzoyl be introduced in place of 
one of the Inalrogen atoiirs of the bromine 

is at once able to dis]dace the siiLphonic group, para- 
brom-aceb o)’ bcuiz-anilido being formed togetlier vltli the 
monohrominated snlphoni^^ aci<L Evidently, therefore, the 
iniluciic'c of nitrogen, like that of oxygen, varies greatfy 
aceordifjg to ilte nature «:>f its associates, 

.Assuming that the first stage in tlie fornuition of the 
siibstituti<ju dcriv.'itive from llu'. plieno] or auiine consists 
ait ractii m f>y llie oxygen or nitrogen of the 
j-Kiflimilar agent list'd, it remains to determine 
iVirMcm/i- what are the consequent changes. With this 
etc, Pj view, the behaviour of acetanilide on 

ihiorination is especially deserving of study. Initially tliia 
comiiourid exchanges its ainiriic hydrogen for chlorine, 
and probably a change of this kind invar ialily takes place 
wlMiii amines are chlorinated. The €Oia[>oiind thus pro- 
duced, phenylacetYlcliIoramine, hf (CuH,, 0 )€l, when 

carefully ]:)urified, is a fairly stable vSiibstance, but if it 
be brought into caiitaet wdth a trace of hydrogen cliloride, 
it is ra.])id!y converted into pa,racMoracetaiiilide, much 
heat boingp developed ; on tliis account, in preparing it 
anti similar eoinpiouxids it is necessary to avoid the 
presence of liydrogen cliloride. The transference of chlorine 
from tlie nitrogen atom into the hydrocarbon radicle 
V ISi'AcOl ■ ■ ■ HAcH ' 


which. Is provoked b}' hydrogen chloride, would seem 
' to be dependent on the combination of tl.ie el.i.h.>ra:min0 
bvfriftlrhytogeh cido a; condition of extreme’ 

insfabllity is engendered, ll'obably the first change to 
follow %hh is one in which the atom of chlojiiie associated 

togetke.r' with, aU' atom of 
hydrogen from the hydrocarbon complex. It may be sup- 
posed that this would lead to a ^Svave of disturbance’^ 
^ bemg generated within the ring, and that for the inomeut 


_ * Tie akmviivf of fjietliyjperovido. , a relatively 

stable, compoiuui, by Baeyer aialTilHgey, kasafeded dlxeot- proof teat 
thf **'a-eiivlty of oxygen js nmoh reduced hy associatioa witli hydro*' 


the nitrogen atom w'oiikl also be un saturated ; as a con- 
sequence, the centric mechanism might break down and 
lapse into the etheiioid condition. If, at such a moineiit, 
hydrogen chloride were again to combine with the mole- 
cule, a compound might be formed which could undergo 
decoiripositioii in siicli a -way tliat the chlorine atom 
remained in the orthoposition, the hydrogen atom se}:>arat- 
ing with the cliloi'ine atom attached to the nitrogen 
atom — or the two chlorine atoms might attract each 
other, in wliicli case the chloramine 'would, be reduced. 
As a matter of fact, only a rela.tively small proportion 
of orthoc]:i],oracetanilide is formed, tlie para- compound 
beijig alw^ays the cdiief, and under most conditions, the sole 
}jroduct ; it therefore seems probable that when the coiicli- 
tions permit, instead of the two chlorine atoms actmdly 
separating from the system in the manner pictured, they 
attack, the para-jiosition, removing the hydrogen atom 
and taking its place. With regard to the possible redne- 
tioii of tlie chloramine, although unobserved in the case of 
plienylacetylchlorainine, such an action actually does take 
place in some cases, paraehlorophenylacetylcliloraniine, 
for example, being converted into paracliloracetaiiiiide 
and chlorine by the action of a concentrated solution of 
hydrogen chloride, although if heated with winter and a 
trace of hydrogen cliloride it undergoes isomeric change 
into dichloracetanilide. No more striking proof coiihi 
well be given that the hydrocarbon radicle is iiisensitive 
to direct attack by chlorine, and that its chlorination is 
elfeeted indirectly. 

That siilp.hoiiation involves a vsiinilar series of cha^iges 
there can be ].ittle if any doubt, as acetanilide behaves 
towards siilphonating agents just as it does on chlorination ; 
W'lien cautiously dissolved in moderately strong fuming 
acid, it is in the .lirst instance converted into the 
snlphaminic acid If the liqui,d 

mixture be at once poured into water, and the solution 
boiled, only aniline para-siilphoiiic acid is olhained, but 
if tki mixture be preserved at a low- temperature and 
allowed gradually to hydrate, arid then boiled mtli water, 
liesides para-acid a considerable amount of ortho-acid is 
also produced. In this case, as on clilorinating acetanilide, 
the ortho-compound is formed -vihen the substituting 
radicle is, as it were, let down gently ; otherwise the para- 
derivative is alone produced. 

As compounds such as dimethylaniliiie, Gf.H5.N(CHg).2, 
are cliioriiiated, vsulphonated, tte., without difficulty, it can- 
not be supposed that the introduction either of chlorine 
or of the sulphonic group into the aiainic group is an 
essential preliminary to the introduction of either the one 
or the other of these radicles into the nucleus.: The 
explanation given above, in fact, does not iiece-ssarily 
require the direct transference of the radicle from the 
aminic group into the nucleus, but it is clear that such a 
direct transference may take place, in view of the fact 
that Bitrosoiiietliylaniline, Cpi5.N(GH3)(NO), for example, 
is entirely converted into paramtosonietliylaniliru^^ 
I^^0.G^JH^.NH,CI^3, by the action of hydrogen chloride, 
inasmuch as it can scarcely be doubted that if tlie NO 
group ever became separated from the molecule, it would 
not be eiitirely retiirned, A similar argument may bo 
based on the . complete coBversion of diorthonitrojiara- 
broniopheiiol into orthoparadinitroorthobromophenol by 
th.o action of bromine; and on the formation from 
orthiodaiusol of pariodorihonitranisol on nitration 
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tlie direct action of iodine, the latter change is a 
particularly striking proof of the transference of a radicle 
from one position to another Ydthin the molecule. That 
such transferences are but the end result of a series of 
olianges more or less of the character of those pictured 
al:> 0 Te is more than probable. 

In the case of phenol and aniline, whatever the agent 
used in effecting substitution, the entering radicle as a 
I’lile always takes up either the para- or the ortho-j3osition 
relatively to tlie OH or NIT.^ group ; in fact, when this is 
not the case, and a meta-derivative is formed, it is probably 
because --as will be explained later — the compound no 
longer acts as an OH or derivative. In other cases 
in which para- and ortho-derivatives are exclusively formed, 
the influence exercised by the radicle present in the 
mono -derivative may obviously be regarded as of the 
same order as that exercised by either oxygen or nitrogen, 
and it is a logical extension of this argument to assume 
that the process by which the liigher derivative is formed 
is similar in character, whether the mono-derivative con- 
tain OH, NHo, Cl, CHn, or any other radicle ■which 
conditions the entry of the second group into the ])ara,- 
.and ortho-positions only. If this conclusion be accepted, 
it follmvs that CH^ and other liydroearbon radicles ]nust 
be regarded as possessed of considerable attractive power, 
as the homologues of benzene are so much more readily 
acted on than benzene itself. 

Certain radicles, notably acid radicles such as HOo, 
SO;.;H and GOoH, condition the fonnation of meta-di- 
•derivatives, mono -derivatives of benzene containing these 
radicles yielding but a small proportion of the ortho- and 
para-compounds. Thus nitrobeiize^ie is almost entirely 
converted into inetabromonitrobenzeiie wlieii broininated, 
although when bromobenzene is nitrated the eliief pro- 
duct is parabromonitrobenzene, no ineta -compound being 
formed. Agents generally act on all moiio-derivatives 
wliicii afford meta-di -derivatives less readily tlian on 
iKmzene ; lienee it may be inferred that radicles such as 
KOo have little if any power of attracting “acid” agents 
such as the Iialogens, nitric and siilplniric acids, &c. 
It may further be supposed that not only do they jiot 
attract, but that they actually protect the ortlio- and 
para - positions again s^t attack, exercising an inhibiting 
power similar to, but even stronger than, that -which — 
as previously pointed out — the oxygen and nitrogen of 
phenol and aniline appear to exert when associated 
with acid radicles. Consequently, if mono -derivatives 
containing acid radicles are acted on by agents W'hich 
are sufficiently powerful to act on the hydrocarbon ring, 
they behave much as benzene behaves, but the position 
attacked is that which is least exposed to the, influence 
of the acid radicle — that is to say, the meta- position* i 
Proof of the correctness of this argument is afforded by 
the fact, that if an agent be used which is attracted by 
the acid radicle, substitution no longer takes place in ' 
the meta-position ; thus wdien nitrobenzene is heated with 
powdered caustic soda it is converted into ortho nitro- 
phenoL On the other hand, if the basic or acid- 
attracting power of aniline be sufficiently lowered or 
neutralized, as for instance by combination wutli sulphuric 
acid or by beiizoylation, meta-derivatives are formed in no 
inconsiderable proportion on nitration and sulphoiiation. 

It will be obvious that the issues raised by the study of 
the formation of substitution derivatives from benzene 
are many and complicated, and that, in order to 
get behind the factvS, it is necessary to take many 
forminu, considerations into account. In studying phenol 
and aniline, the peculiarities of oxygen and nitro- 
gen must be reckoned with as much as those of benzene ; 
on the other hand, much is learnt of the manner in which 


these elements exercise their functions by studying phenol 
and aniline. It is too often forgotten that phenol is a 
derivative of oxygen, and aniline a derivative of nitrogei-R 
and that these compounds aie not merely to be regarded 
as derivatives of benzene ; in point of fact, it is only when 
they are considered fi’oin the former point of view that 
their ^ benzene function can be properly understood, and 
that it becomes apparent howvfalae an estliiiate is usually 
formed of this iimction. In the forniatiou of benzenoid 
derivatives, in cases in which the attack proceeds from 
a radicle in position I, the • para - derivative is almost 
invariably the chief if not tlie sole product, and so much 
is tiiis the case tliat attention has been called, over and 
over again, to the need of giving expression to tlie fact in 
the foniiula of benzene. The centric syinbol, more than 
any other, may be said to indicate and almost to require 
such a result* For if the view' be taken that, as explained 
above, addition precedes Biibstitution, wdiatever change 
takes place in region 1, it is to be supposed that the 
opposite centric valency will be the one most affected ; 
and if the effect be — as it most iirobably is — to release it 
either partially or entirely, region 4 wull, as a rule, prevail 
over the other regions as a centre of activity into 
the entering group will be determined. From this point 
of view^ the formation of ortho-derivatives is to be regarded 
as a consequence of the immediate contiguity of regions 1 
and 2. But contiguity constitutes a disadvantage as well 
as an advantage, as it renders the possibility of reversal 
greater, and it is only in cases in ' which reversal occurs 
with comparative difflcuity that the ortho-compound is 
formed in any cojisiderable proportion. Thus the fact 
that phenol yields only a sin all proportion of the ortho- 
bromo-, but a. coiisiderabfli pro|:>ortion of the ortlio-cliloro- 
derivative, may Ije ascribed to tlie circumstance that when 
once introduced chlorine is both more firmly held and Jess 
liable to be displaced by a reversal of the interchange. 

Altliough similar to benzene in general behaviour, the 
hydrocarbons formed hy the “ fusion ” of two or more 
benzene rings all exhibit distinctive jiroperties ; 
the study of these is of s|)eciai interest and ayciokf 
importance in considering the manner in which 
properties are correlated with structure. Naph- 
thalene, anthracene and pheiianthrene may be taken as 
examples. 

Kapb. thalene, is proved beyond question to con- 

sist of two benzene rings with one pair of carbon atoms in 
common. It is also certain that the two rings are alike, 
and that the compound as a whole is symmetrically con- 
stituted ; consequently naphthalene is represented l)y the 
double hexagon syin bo], and for all practical pmqroses this 
symbol is siiffi.cieiit. As in the case of benzene, tlie 
determination of the inner structure of the irioleeule is a 
matter of great difficulty. It is notervorthy, in the 'first 
place, that naplithaleiie is much inoi'e sensitive to attadv 
than is benzene ; as no distortion of either ring is involved 
in the “fusion ” of two rings, this fact is not in haiinony 
with v. Baeyer’s mechanical hypothesis. If the carbon atoms 
are represented as alternately .singly and doubly linked, as 
in Kekule’s f onnula of benzene, there would bo no fewer 
than five pairs of doubly - linlmd/ carbon atoms in the 
molecule. The behaviomwff naplithaleixe cannot, however, 
be said to be that ■which a compound so constituted would 
be likely to exhibit, although it is distinctly more ethenoid 
in character than that of benzene. ; To apply the centric 
hypotliesivS to naphthalene, it is necessary to assume that 
one of the affinities of each of the - two central carbon 
atoms common to the two rings acts inio both rings, as 
pictured in the syinboi, •svhich is an assumption, involving 
a somewhat wide departure from all orclmary, views as 
to tlie manner in which affinity acts. Nevertheless the 
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Byijibol is one ■wit.fi the aid of Ysiiieli alonCj perliti]3Sj the tioii derivatives a,re formed bj the^ displaceiiieiit of the 
^ea-erul behaviour of naphtliaiene may be Batisfactorily ex- hydrogen atoms in the median ring^ The following 
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foriiiiihe afford a satisfactory expression of these facts, 
it being understood that the hexagons marked G have the 
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two aEimlies coHuriou to hcAh, the rcmamma levir centuc ^ ^ - 

amni ies ot cadi nng mu, M lE-esmaably Ixi les« attracted the lateral etlicnou 

i.ito the ring than ,n the case ot benzene; oonseqnently , sy„unetvical eonmonud 
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All entire change of properties is produced by saturating 


, 4 1 •{ 1* ringwlapses nito the eeidiac sta;te, a syrnnietiical coniiHJuiui 

tiiev would be more active outwards, and combrnaticin . ^ ^ mi, _ , fh. ..i - i i ^ ^ 

, -ryr-n beiiig oroducea. Tlnis auihracene cbhvulride has more of 

wouitl set 111 more readily. \^rhen, as iii the team i ri 

, , , , 1 1 • P ,• 1 4 t ' 1 the lu'operties oi. a saturated hyiirocarboii, and an fchui- 

iiapbthalene tetrachloride, for example, the one ring be- ’ /'""P 

comes saturated, tlie oldier miglit be expected to assume ^ 

tlie normal centric form and become relatively inactive. . ► i , * i t 

Tins is aiisolutely the ease. On the otlier hand, if substi- flumoiie I chaiacteiized by extreme in- 

tution be eflbcted in the one ring, and the afiinities in that \/ "x/ 

ring become attracted inwards, as ajiparently happens in ^ 

tlie” case of benzene, the adjoining ring should become ertness ; ^ moreover, when the latter is attacked both 
relatively more active because the coiniiion affinities would 3 irteral rings are equal],y readily acted upon. On the 
act less into it. Hence, unless tlie rtidicle introduced be other h^i->dj^ the behaviour of pfiienanthraqiiinoiie in no 
one ivhicli exercises a special attractive intluerice, substitu- differs in principle from that of phenanthrene. It is 


C I is characterized by extreme in- 


tioii should table place in preference in the previously noteworthy that although the lateral rings in plienan- 
iiiisiibstituted ringp In practice this usually occurs ; threiie are in the condition of ortho-di-derivatives of 
for example, on further bromination, a -broinonaphtha- benzene, they do not display the activityof ortho-homo- 
lene yields a imxtiire of the two clibromonaphthaleBes logues of ^beii,zene~--which. is a fact not without bearing on 


lene yields a imxtiire of the two clibromonaphthaleBes logues of ^beii,zene~--which. is a fact not without bearing on 

the question as to the character of the influence exercised 
/\/\ /^\/\ hydrocarbon radicles in promoting substitution. It 

( I J cud f j | ; and ’when riitronaphthato either lias been previously pointed out that the evideaicxv favours 
m the view that the open, ehaiii hydrocarbon radicle in a 

, , , , . „ , , . . benzenoid liydrocarlion has an attractive influence com- 

l.ro!ranui.,;<l<aMnnEt(«lfn'snq,J,oiuxted, the action exercised by oxTS'en in r.hcmols and 

eally .•(.utvned t.-telu-, scond rni,.;. An alternaUve centric ^jtroirea in amines; as it is notXo be expecteil that 
5 ..nnul.a ler n.q At lalene i. U.at, i.i.,]a,i,.a by ] amk-ryev. pbenaiitlireno occiiiu,.s 

/N /T\ <d ic|H(>ruiiiiig .it a^ a place of the two separate radicles in an orthoaii- 

f' '^1 ly luBion ot two beuzeiiermgs, ttei^ative of benzene would liaTe any sncli hilluence, the 

t- V sJ I*r” ^*^* y*' beliawoui' of phenanthrene lends considerable siropovt to 
\/ \>/' "1 ten alum.s op'^y^on. lire fonuiila has the this view. The aryiunent iiiay be one on which no great 
^ adrantage that xt rmy be constructed from iradvanced mainly with the 

tetrdsedrai inode s ot the caibon atom but it invo ves the object of calling attention to the way in which the study 
assumption that the mo ecide has wrthm it a mechanism, ,,olTcyclio hydrocarbons may .serVe to elucidate que,s- 
eqrmident in a measure 1.0 a sysieni 01 mdwiiy piling tions of 'general importance. The bearing of individual 

caii j-eaaily close up ana puss into that chamcteristic ot ^ets on the iiroad problems of cliemi.stry isWoo commonly 

. overlooked .Dowwlays, and it is very uecesBary that chemiBtB 

go Lsonienc JiydrocaAons anthracene and plien- should seek to appreciate more fully than they do .at 

piusent the genoml interdependence of chomicai plieno- 
lusion o. tluto beazone ung.s lu .bo maimer ropresentea nieiia, and to coiTelate their oKservatioiis more carefully 
by tlie .symbols ^ with the egsting body of facte. 

G '/b-zN / It reinaiuB to cousider the bed] av.ioiir of mixed cycloid.^ 

which multivalent elements otlier than carboji are 
AathtacHie. i>ia.,m,.ti>ro«. included ; pLs is in many respects very remark- 

. , . . . Tyndine and thiopliene may be taken as ^vcMds 

iheir Miavioiir, and therefore their inner vStrueture, is examples. Pyridine, C-NIX^, is derived from 
vevy clilRU'cni, however, cmd particularly notov'orthy in benzene by Iffe displacement of one of the CH grovi|>s liy 
«>mpa'iison with to In both cases the an atom of nitrogen. The effect of this chrmge is to 

.inechan ring is most easily aiitcd on ; but ■whereas phen- Icwer materially the activity of the ...cycloid in cornparisoii 
authrtme lieliaves as a syjurnetrical compound, the behaviour wi,t]i that of benzene. A.lthougii the nitrogen in pyridine 
ot antlmieoae is that of an imsyrm.iietrical compound, one exhibits marked basic properties, apparently it has little 
ot its kntral rings being far mr>re readily attacl-red than 1 or no influence — such as is exercised by tlic nitrogen in 


can Bifaaiiy eiose up ana pass into t.hat c,ba.racterist.ic oJ 
benzene. 

The isomeric hydrocarbons antin-acene and ])hen- 


aulm-eue are to be lyqmrded a. lonned by tlie .e^ent tbe eeuoml iiiterdepeiidence of chomicai plieii 

usion ol: three beazomi nng.s m the maimer represented „,eiia, and to coiTokte their oKservatioiis more cabful 
by tlie .symbols ^ with the egsting body of facte. 

k Y Yk Y- It remains to consider the Ixdiavioiir of mixed cycloii 

k/VV Y which multivalent eleinents otlier than carboji a- 

Aiithracedii?. 


nseiiinitliront;. 


me acm,uiy resoivea into iiyclrogcii bromide and mono- being effected only with ditficulty. The arguments Yvhich 
bimio- fc^ubstit-utioB derivatives; the ^further action of favour the adoption of the centric formula for benzene 
, uomme leads to the production of a di-siibstitiition- a[>ply ■with even greater force to pyridine, and render such 
aerivativa - The action tlien stops in tjie case of a formula for tills compound almost a necessity, but the 
. pii^mantlirenej unless forced, but dibromaiithracene a(lo]qioxi of the centric fonnula for pyridine has im]iDrtant 
1. ^ readily ^cimibines with bmmiDc, forming dibromanthm- consequences, as it involves the conclusion that the add b 
. i.*i.r 4 iromide* in both eases the dibrorno-substitn- tion of a nitrogen affinity to five carbon affinities not only 
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lias no disturbing effect, but apparently even strengtliens 
the aiiinity of tliese latter for each other. 

Tlie case of thiophene is even more remarkable. In this 
eom] 30 Tind tvai of the G l;I groups in benzene are displaced 
by a single atom of sulphur, NotY'ithrstanding the great 
diiierence in composition, in general chemical behaviour 
the two compounds are almost indistinguishable, corre- 
sponding derivatives manifesting the most remarkable 
similarity, extending even to their boiling-points. Thio- 
phene is more rea,dily acted upon by halogens than is 
benzene, being attacked even by iodine, but it sho-^vs no 
tendency to combine with them, and yields only siibstitu- 
tioD, derivatives. The most striking circumstance in con- 
nexion witli thiophene, however, is the coinjilete inertness 
of the sulphur atom, which shows no tendency to combine, 
and cannot even be oxidized ; yet it cannot well be j^reseut 
otherwise than as a dyad. This behaviour appears the 
more remaikable wdien thiopliene is compared with tlie 
corresponding compounds furfurane and pyrrole, containing 
respectively oxygen and the imido (NEC) group instead of 
sulphur, these latter being far more active substances and 
remarkably sensitive to the action of acids. Whether 
the ox 3 ^gen and imidogen exercise a special attractive influ- 
ence, such as has been previoiisly referred to, which Biilplim- 
cannot exercise, or 'whether the difference originates in 
a diiierence in constitution, cannot at preseiit be decided, 
though the fonuer appears to be the more prol:>able ex- 
planation. It is noteworthy tliat in, diphenyl e'lie sulphide 
(dibenzothiopiiene) — a compound which bears the same 
relation to thiopliene that antliracene bears to benzene 
the siilplmr beliaves iiormailj in the sense that it is 
oxidizable, like the suJplmr in open cliaiii su]],)hides such as 
etliyl sulphide As thiophene in no -way exhibits 

— .y. the behaviour of an ethenoid com]:)ound, it is ap- 
l\ / propriateiy represented I>y t.]ie centric foiimila in 
the mai’gm. But it is conceivabJe that the suJ- 
\ / phur, although acting only as a dyad, lias its extra 
affinities twisted inwards into the ring : hence 
their inactivity. No such condition need, prevail in 
dipheiiylene sulphide, as there would /, 

1)6 no carl^on affinities directed inwiirds /q '"j b 

in the median ring if the lateral rings ' n ' J 

had a centric structure. Tliis, again, is 
an example of the manner in which 'DipheioSeiie 
an instructive comparison ma}^ be made Buipiiuie. 
between single and complex, cycloids. The difference be- 
tween. a ^istriitted ” benzenoid system and a llaccid 
saturated C 3 mIoid is wv\ll showni in the fact that, ‘although 
it is inrpossil>le to obtain an anh^^clride from inetaphthalie 
acid, hexhydrometaplithalic acid, like glntaric acid, is with- 
out difficulty converted, into an anhydride; and the sai'ne 
kind of diffin'cnce appears to exist betv/een thiopliene and 
dibenzothiopiiene. 

In conckwliiig this section, the question may be raised 
ivhether the centric structure may still be preserved in 
compounds formed from benzene In' satisfying twm of the 
centric units of affinity. In tlie ease of the derivatives of 
dihydrobenzene, G^jH^., such as the dihydroplithalic acids, 
there can be little doubt that the compound has lapsed into 
the ethenoid forjii, as these readily combine not only 
/ with bromine, but also with the halhydrides. But 
I \ / \ quinone, on the other hand, is a relati^'ely inert 
I N \ i compound, and it is therefore not imjirobable 
\()/ that it retains the centric structure, and may 

N/ consequently be so represented — as in the margin. 

Sufficient will have been said to indicate the nature of 
some of the chief problems presented by cycloid com- 
pounds. The number , of varieties, especially of hetero- 
cycloids, made known since 1875 is very large, but appa- 
rently these may all be referred to a very limited number 


of fuiidameiital types, and it is therefore justifiable to 
apnime that their formation is goveiaied by coniparatively 
simple laws. 

In comparison witli, that of tlie closed chain conipoiii'icls 
the beha'viour of open (diain compounds is in principle hir 
simpler. In the case of saturated conqiounds 
substitution appears to take place directly, but 
there is no evidence to show the pre^iise manney 
in 'wiiieli it is effected ; in fact, little iii<jre can be 
said tliaii tliat it occurs tlie inore easily tlie biglier the 
molecular wa^iglits. Whether or not at tin.! moinent of colli- 
sion of Idle interacting molecu,Ies wea,k associations are estab- 
lished lietweeii tliem cannot at jireseut lie determined ; the 
most that can 1:>e said is that it is liy no means iiii|)robal)le 
that such is the case, and that the assumption is one wliieh 
apparently would bring the beliaviour of saturated into 
liarmony with that of unsaturated compounds generally. 
A point of importance to be noted in this connexion, how- 
ever, is the iact that the occurrence of several carbon 
atoms in association usually constitutes a ]:>osi.tio'n, of weak- 
ness in the inolecule. For example, to take the simplest 
case, propane, CHy.CIB.ClIg, is chiefly a,-ttacked in the 
median (JHg group, a larger proportion of isopropyl 
chloride, GJ't; 5 .G.BGLGH.,, 'than of the isomeric propyl 
chloride, being formed when the hydro- 

carbon is chlorinated. In tlie case of a liydrQcarbo.o of 
the type GHir.,, the hydrogen atom of tii.e CH group is 
still more sensitive to attaciv, tliau tliat in tlio GIL, group 
of the type GJ-iJEo, l.oicts siiclias these serve to suggest 
tliat even in wliat^ are conventiojia,ffy regairled as saturated 
conipoiinds cai-bon exercise's an att.rac'tivo inlluence similar 
to tliad 'pictiired a,bc)vo as exei,*cisef] Esy oxygen, niti’ogcn, etc. 
Such a conclusion is in harmony with that alo'ady <arrive(l 
at witli refei'cmce 1.o the ex:m,'cised hy saturated 

hydroearboji ruxIicloB in tlie cascj of the Iiomologues of 


oenz6i,ie. 

f''li]ec.i;s similar to those ]irr)d'uce.d by the asBociation of 
sc v('i‘til carbon atoms meoirsoa'ved to follcov tJie introduction 
of irjgative radich'S such as chhainc, bromine, 
or OH, the rule being that I'legar.ive radicles 
tend to aceumnlato. Thus the jnimaiy alcoiiuls 
of the formula ri.CHo(OM), are converted into 
aldeliyd roLs, ll'.GiTfOii).,, by most oxidizing agents ; and 
broinethane, CI[,;.CEInBr, when lieated witli liromine, yields 
chiefly etliylidene bromide, G,lIo.CiiBro. But , there . are 
many apparent exceptions to this rule. Tims, although 
aldehyde, C,E[o.COH 3 is .eiitirelyoi'oriverteil into !iccff.ic acid, 
C,H.,.GOoFf, wlien oxiriized by bichromate mixture— the 
aldehydrol being ■pi'esiim.ably <?.onverted into the acid-hydrol, 
IE.G(GH)n, wliich breaks up into a<.*id and water— wlion 
oxidized by nitric acid it yields glycollic acid, 
CI;B(OH).CC\H, and glyoxal, COH.GOET.' Similarly, if 
broinethane bo lawninated in presence of ferric bromide, it 
is converted into eth}' I one bromide, Gif J3]‘.CI;L>Br ; in fact, 
experiments maiJe by V. Jffeycr and his jvuiiils have sliown 
that when bromides or chlorides are brominated in j^rcBence 
of ferric bromide, or ehk>ride.s chlorinated 1)y means of 
antimony pentac.hloride, instead of a second atom of halogen 
becoming attached to tlio one carbon atom, it associates 
itself wdtli the contiguous atom. In the (Xiso of the more 
complex hydrocarbons, ].)y continuation of tins treatment, 
the action may be extended from atom to atom along 
the chain — hexane, for example, giving a hexbromide in 
wdiicli each carbon atom is assoiuated witli a bromine atom. 
Biich departures from the rule, lio wever, lait servo to prove 
it. In seeking to explain sindi variations, it is necessary 
to bear in mind that variations in tlie course of the inter- 
change may be conditioned by the use of different agents, 
and that interinecliate unperceived changes occur in all 
such cases. A catalyst such as ferric bromide plays an 
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iill-irnportaiit part, not inerely in facilitating the occmTeiice 
of eliaiige, hut also in determining its coinm Probably 
it acts in more ways tliaii one, ];)otli determining the initial 
attack by coupling halogen with hydride and also pro- 
moting the separation of lialliydride (hydrogen bromide 
or cliloride). If it l>e assumed that the catalyst combines 
either witli the lialogeii atom or with the carbon atom 
with which this latter is associated, it would in a measure 
protect the hydrogen also associated with the carbon 
atom, and project the attack, as it were, upon the hydrogen 
atom' associated w^ith the contiguous (?arboii atom. In 
such cases it may -well happen that an etiienoid compomid 
is either potentially or actually formed as an intermediate 
]>roduct. Tiiiis -wlien akleliyde is oxidized in presence of 
nitric acid, perhaps a nitrate is first produced wdiich loses 
water, and the compound thus formed then combines with 
the eiements of the winter molecule in the reverse order, 
giving rise to a derivative of glycol, 

GHo GH,. OH, (OH) 

CH(0H)(0.]SrG3) CH(ONO,) CHi>(0H02), 

which on oxidation ^fields glycollic acid, CIi 2 ( 0 H),C 02 H. 

That oscillatory reversible changes are of far more 
fre(pierit occurrence than is commonly supposed cannot 
iiewersibh doubted, and there is every reasoivto suppose 
that many apparently obscure or abnormal cases 
are to be explained as consequences of such 
perc&iveei. O];i0 or two sudi instances may 

h& referred to in iIIiistrati.o'a. It is w^ell known that 
paraffin radicles are readily introduced into benzene 
and its lioinolognes by the interaction of the benzene 
and an alkylic chloride in presence of aluminium chloride 
-—one . of the most remarkable of cooderiBing agents. It 
is a peculiar property of this agent, lio^vever, that very 
frequently the entering radicle takes up the meta- rather 
than the ortlio- or para-position, whidi is that assumed 
wlieri milder agents producing similar efeets— such as 
ferric Giloride, and in some caseis sulphuric acid — are 
used.. Aluminium chloride, however, is not only a most 
powerful synthetic agent, but — -as , its discoverei's, Friedel 
and Grafts, have shown—- e<p]Lally powerful as an analytic 
agent, destroying as readily as it builds up. Apparently 
reversal takes place imiGi more readily in the ea,se of para- 
or ortho- tlian of meta-compounds. To take a specific case, 
that of the Ijiityiatioii of toluene— the initial product is 
probably a mixture of para- and meta-biityltoluene' in 
which the former largely j)repoiiderates, but the action 
being reversible in the manner expressed by t].ie equation 
0,J1 ;!cH, + BiiC 1 C,H,(Bu).CH,-pHCl and the para- 

compound being chielly attacked as the action proceeds, the 
mcLa-cornpoiind is formed in an iiicreasiog proportion— so 
that ultimately little or no para-biityltoliicne remains. 

ilegarding the behaviour of saturated compounds towards 
generally from the |>oint of view discussed in this 
section, it is obviously analogous to that of Imnzenoid 
cjompoiinds ; in fact there is no need to draw any radical 
dlstinetiou between the two c]a>sses. In both cases action 
takes place initially in much the same "ivay, hut different 
secoiid”ary changes su])erveiic, ciiioily owing to the fact 
that in saturated compounds, usually two, and sometimes 
three hydrogen atoms are associated udtli the car})on 
■ atoi wdiich is the centre of attack, hut never more than 

The piimary change in all interactions in which the 
etiienoid compounds are concerned aiq3ears alw^^ays to be 
■ involving the conversion of the ethenoid, by 
with the agent, into a saturated 
pomds. (paraffiiioid) compound. The action probably 
, . . takes place in two stages — in the first, the tivo 
• molecukss associate as wholes ^ in the second, the two 


radicles, into which the agent is resolved, become dis- 
tributed and combine with the ethenoid carbon atoms. 
Biich changes occur, as a rule, very readily ; indeed, there is 
reason to suppose that the combining power of ethenoidg 
has been considerably underrated. Tlieir activity must 
be ascribed to the attractiveness ’’ of the two contiguous 
carbon atoms united by etiienoid affinities, a. form of union 
ivliidi leaves these atoms endowed with considerable 
residual, alfiniiy. Whatever the nature of this foi'in of 
union may be, it lias clearly less than twice the force of 
that by which carbon atoms are beid together in ])araflin- 
old compounds ; eonsequently the use of the terms, united 
by double bonds ’’ and “ by two affinities of each is to be 
depiecated. The same may be said of the eonventional 
method of forinulating such coinpounds. Julius Thomsen 
has argued from his thermochemical observations that the 
two carbon atoms in etliylene are even less firmly nidted 
than are those in the corresponding paraffin ethane, and 
t]ia,t the carbon atoms in acetylene have a negative 
affinity, but, as tlie waiter has pointed out (F/iil, Mag. Feb. 
18S7), the argument is based on a fallacy. In poi.nt of 
fact, althoug.li the ethenoid configuration is an unstable 
one, there is no reason to suppose that the carbon atoms 
are less firmly u,idted than they are in ethane, but cjuite 
the contrary; the only conclusion to be safely deduced 
from chemical considerations is that the ethenoids are 
unsatarated, and in consequence capal:)le of entering readily 
into interactions. Tlie problem to be solved in eo.iinexi.oii 
with tlieni is the precise manner in wdiieli the carbon 
valencies operate effectively in such coinpounds ; as yet 
w^e have no clue. A noteworthy p.roperty of the acetyl- 
enes is tlia t of forming metallic derivatives— a property 
only observed in this class of hydrocarbojis. It is 
cornmonly supposed that the hydrogen is directly displace- 
able by the metal, but it is more probalile that it is only 
indirectly displaced, and th,a,t the formation of metalli.c 
derivatives from such h,ydrocarl:)ons is an outcome of tlnvir 
highly un saturated condition — not of aiiy speeMc property 
of the hydrogen— "Wdiich renders them capable of associat- 
ing with loetallic coiiipoiiiids. The forinatioii of sodiiirn 
acetylide, for example, may be represented in the following 
manner : — 

CytL + NaOH = C Ji3(0H)Na - C.HHa -h HOH. 

In like manner it may be said that the displacement of 
i the hydrogen in livater by sodium is due to the attraction 
! of the sodium by the oxygen, and merely a secondary 
I plienoinemon. 

I If the facts tanglit by the study of carbon coinpoumiB 
I generally are considered from tli{3 point of view of tlie 
lessons tliey convey as to the valency of that 
element, and as to tlie manner in which carbon piexUy m 
combines with carbon, it is clear that the carhm 
immense variety of compounds may be referred 
to four simple types — the paraffinoid, the ethenoid, 
the acetylenoid and the henzenoid — the first two in- 
cluding both open and closed chain forms. In other 
words carbon atoms tend to combine — to exert their four 
units of affinity — in only four different ways. The maxi- 
mum stability is attained in the cycloids, esjtecially in 
benzenoids. When the tendency of carbon to form ben- 
zenoids of a high degree of complexity, and the great 
stability of these is taken into account, it appears to Ise 
almost a necessary consequence that the carbon .molecule 
should itself be highly complex. Apparently it should 
1)6 possible to *‘fuse” cycloid upon cycloid, much 
ms cell may be added to cell in a honeycomb, and the 
stability of the system .should increase rather than 
diminish with increased compiexit^q provided the corn 
ditions wliidi obtain in a com])ound like anthraqiiinone 
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are satisfied, that the cycloids be so arranged as to 
give rise only to centric and saturated (paraffinoid) hexa- 
cycloids, and to exclude the formation of etlienoid rings such 
as presumably occur in anthracene. It is possible even 
to go farther, and from this point of view to explain the 
differences observed between the different forms of carbon. 
The diamond may well be a comp)lex of the anthraquinone 
type, ■while both graphite and amorplious carbon may 
more nearly resemble anthracene in structure, the low 
stalulity of the former as compared with the latter being 
due to the presence in amorphous carbon of a greater 
number of ethenoid rings. Such assumptions 'would ju'ob- 
al>ly also serve to account for the colourlessness of the 
diamond, and for the opacity of tlie allotropic forms. 
1^'or like reasons it is probable that amorphous carbon wdll 
be found to be the most, and diamond the least, refractive 
of the three forms. In order that the marginal affinities 
in a system of cycloids extending laterally may be satis- 
fied, it is obviously necessary to assume that the cycloids 
may be arranged in tw^o or more planes, ie.^ in layers. It 
is conceivable that in a system in which the marginal 
elements were all either centric or ethenoid, the marginal 
affinities to be satisfied would all lie ii'i a single plane ; 
but if the marginal elements were partly paraffinoid they i 
would not all lie in a single plane. It is well known 
that the tliamond as well as amorphous carbon at high 
temperatures is converted into graphite, ■^vliich i,s the 
most stable of the three forms : it may T?ell be that ] 
the change which takes place is that of a s;ystem of 
centric and paraffinoid elements into one in which the 
marginal paraffinoid elements become either centric or 
etlienoid. 

The conception tliat the carbon atom may be sym- 
bolized by a tetrahedron affords an explaiiation of numerous 
cases of isomerism ]:.)esides those in which an 
asymirietrie arraugenient of the radicles such as 
isometism, would condition optical activity is to be pos- 
tulated. Ill the case of ethenoid derivatives, in 
which a pair of carbon atoms are associated by two affini- 
ties of each, the affinities uniting the two atoms lie in one 
plane, 'whilst the remaining four affinities lie in a second | 
plane at light angles ’to the first. Hence an 1 
I ^^2 ethenoid compound may be represented by | 
'^3 such a symbol as is slioivn in the margin, in | 

which the double vertical line indicates the ^hlouble | 
bond between the carbon atoms. 

In such a case isomerism ■vffil arise if merely the position 
of Rglli relatively to R^R 2 be varied, the radicles lying in 
the one case on the same, and in the other on opposite 
sides of ‘the plane uniting the tivo carbon atoms. Iso- 
inerides of this kind are not optically-active, as the radicles 
are all situated in one plane. So simple a difference in 
structure often involves a considerable difference in pro- 
perties, as ill the case of maleic and funiaric acids, for 
example. Of these the former alone yields an aiihy<iride, 
and is therefore represented ,as the cis-form by symbol 
fumaric acid, the transffbnii being represented by symbol 2 


OH.COOH 


GH.GOOH: 


CO.H.CH 


CH.COOH. 


Cis- and trans-isomerism occurs, it is supjiosed, not only 
among ethenoid compounds, but also in the case of 
saturated ring systems generally ; in fact, the ethenoid 
compounds present but a special case of this kind of 
isomerism. In a ring system — whether composed of 
carbon atoms alone or of such in conjunction with other 
polyad elements — the affinities of the atoms which are 
united within the ring lie in the plane of the ring, and 
the two remaining affinities of each carbon atom lie in 


planes at right angles to the ring plane. Hunierous in- 
stances of this kind of isomerism are presented by the 
benzene-carboxylic acids, which have been studied more 
particularly by von Baeyer. 

Enough will have been said to niaJ^e clear the use that 
is made of the conception that the atlhiities of carbon are 
directed effects. The hypothesis has been of the utmost 
service, as with its aid it is possible to give a rational, 
explanation of every case of isomerism hitJierto described. 
But after all the model used is but a model, ami prol>ably 
a very imperfect expression of, if indeed it in any way 
approaches to, the actual state. There is litt.ie d.oiil>t that 
wliat is true ot caibon is true of many if not of all the 
otl'ier polyad elements. 

Chemical Chaxg.e. 

Chemical text-books teem with equations representing 
changes as occtinliig between padrs of siilistances, so tlnit 
from the outset of his career the student becomes imbued 
with the notion that such expressions are faithful repre- 
sentations of the facts — especially as he witnesses many 
experiments in ‘which, apptwentip two substances are 
caused to interact; he is rarely made awnre that the 
materials used are ahvays more or less impiire—that a 
pw’e substance in fact is, and must ever be, an idenl 
conception, and lie is still less rarely led to reflect on tlie 
possible i,nfli:Lence of impurity as cjuisatl ve of (.*baiigc. 
Yet, of late years, instance after instance lias been b].x.u‘igiit 
forward of a 'Hliird substance^’' playing an all-i.rfi|,)orta’T]t 
and iiiciaed deterininaliive part in coiiditio.iiiiig the cbemic.il 
intercljange. ; so miicli is tins the ease tliat it is now .seiai 
1.;o lie more than [.a-obalile that erei.-y iiitercliaiige irivc^lves 
the co-opera;tLon of a tliird '* substance. 

Many years ago WanJvlyn stated ((Jkem, Wews, xx. 271} 
that dried chloruie is witliont actj.on on sodium even w^lien 
the latter is heated ; but until Cowper pointed out, 
in IS&o C' liC'/ii, .Soc, ISbo, |.f, loo), that of thlni 

vtiiile dried chlorine is wi.thoiit action on co];>per 
and a numbei' of otlier metals, the moist gas at 
once attacks them, the influence of moisture in promoting 
such interactions did not attract attention. In 1884 the 
important discovery was made by II. B. Bixoii {FML 
Trans, 1884, p. 617), that a dried mixture: of carbonic 
oxide and oxygen gases does not explode, but that, a mere 
t:race of steam renders it explosive, the rate at which the 
explosive wuive travels in such a mixture being depe'ndem, 
up to a certain point, on tlie amount of moisture present. 
H. B. Baker then showed {Fkil. Tram, 1888, 571) 

tliat when nioistiire is, as fiir as possible, excluded, Cciid'^oii, 
sulphur and pliospliorus can be heated in an atinospLerc 
of oxygen witliont undergoing visible combustion. Holt 
and Sims Bubsequeiitly observed that dried oxygen do£“^, 
not oxidize either sodinrn or potassium (Tra/m, C/iem. Sov. 
1894, p. 432). In 1893 H. 11 Baker extended his ex- 
perirnentB to conipouiids, and made the very romarkaWc 
discovery that neither does oxygen ccanbi'iie with uitih^ 
oxide nor ammonia w^itli hydrogen chloride wlieu the gases 
are very carefully dried. The sain e observer has found 
that the reverse effect— the occuiavm,ee of decca'nposition— - 
is also affected by the presence of moisture, it being 
1 ‘jossible, for exariqilo, to vaporize ammonium cldwide and 
mercurous chloride -without their niidergoiiig decom]>osi“ 
tion if moisture be ilgoroiisly excluded. The utmost care, 
however, must be taken to secure sucli a result, it being 
necessary, for instance, in determining the density (by 
Y. ]\Ieyer’s method) to use an apparatus eoiistructcd of 
hard glass, since soft glass ayiparently retains suiEcxe'nt 
moisture to invalidate the exjieriment. In some cases, 
although it has not been found possible to pre^'Oiit the 
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occurrence of eliaoge, evidence that moisture exercises a 
deteriBininn; iiiliueiitje is alforcled by tlie observation that 
the rate of change is a!mcted bj the withdrawal of 
moisture. Thus Priiigsheinij .Dixoiij and Baker have all 
found that the rate 'at which hydrogen and chlorine 
interact is diminished by carefully drying the gases. 
Experimeiits made by V. Meyer, in conjiimdion ^with 
Krause and Askenasy {Liebig's Awn, 264, p. 85 ; 269, p. 
49), sliow that the same mixture of hydrogen and oxygen 
sealed ii|> in a number of bulbs and heated to various 
tenijaejatures Imbaved irregularly, mtera.ction occurring in 
some to a i’ar greater extent than in otliers placed milder 
a,p[)arently tlie sa-me conditions. Sueli results may be 
regarded 'as proof that einn the mteractioii of bydi'ogen 
and oxygen is determined by a third substance. 

But there are a nuiober of cases in which the attempt 
has been iinsuccessfully mad© to clieck the occurrence 
of change by reniOYing iiioisture (cf. Gov/jier, 
Appure^ ^ ; H. B. Bakes^ Trails, Cliem, Soe, 1894, 

p, 611) ' of none of these can it be asserted, 
however, tkit the precautions taken have been sufficient 
to preclude the assumption that with still greater care 
positive results would be obtained. Among the most, 
indeed the most, carefully conducted experiments of the 
kind are those of Shenstone on the production of ozone, 
and on the interaction of mercury and halogens (Trans. 
Ciiem. Soc, 1897, p. 471), According to tliis observer 
/Sveil-dried oxygen ozonizes exceedingly badly,'’ "whenee 
it nmy fairly be assumed that dry oxygen woiiid not 
ozonize. On the other hand, -wlien the wffil- dried gas 
was ozonized tlie ozone produced appeared to undergo 
decomposition very rapidly, while that produced wffien 
moist oxygen wa.s used seemed to be stable. Bheii.stone 
therefore assumes that wnter vaijour, at the ordinary 
teni|>erature, retards the rei'crsion of ozone to oxygen in 
a/ very reiriarloible <]ogree. Tint this slioiiH be the case 
jil ipears highly imiiroliablc, and it is necessary to seek for 
an explanation of the anornaiy in some other direction. 
It is conceivable thak a minute amount of ‘faeid ’’ impurity 
limy intervene in the case of tlie dried gas and determine 
if;« decomposition, but tliat in the wet gas this impurity 
is rendered more or less harniless by condensation. Such 
impurity might be derived from the interaction of nitrogen 
and oxygen tmder the influence of the discharge, for it is 
known that “oxides of nitrogen” determine the decoim 
position of ozone. As regards the interaction of halogens 
and mercury, Slienstone vms unable to detect any altera- 
tion in their activity consequent on drying. But when 
the cornplex character of his apparatus is taken into 
account, as well as the fact that it not all made of 
hard glass, and that it could not be dried at a high 
teiiiperature, it is more than probable that he was 
not able to carry tlie drying suificieritly far, especially 
when it is remembered how extraordinarily minute, 
according to i:T. K Baker’s la, ter observations, is the 
amount of moisture required to induce decomposition in 
the case of mercurous cidorido. GWorme being a far 
more active agent than oxygen under ordinary conditions, 
it is to be expected that it will be far more difficult to 
check tlie occurrence of change when it is used than is 

■■ There can be little doubt that the evidence is sufficient 
to : justify the conclusion that chemical interactions are 
riofc gonmliy of the simple form 


must prevail in order that an interchange may occur, 
with a view of determining the nature of the 
“third component,” the only conclusion at pue- of third 
sent possible is that they are essentially those 
which obtain in a voltaic circuit ; in fact, if I’araday ’s 
doctrine of the unity of chemical and electrolytic chaime 
be accepted it follows that both are determined by like 
conditions. On this assumption, a circuit of change must 
comprise three distinct terms or components, one of wliicli 
must be an electrolyte. On this view, it is easy to under- 
stand the occurrence of change in many cases on the 
introdiietfon of moisture. 14 is only necessary to bear in 
mind that as we invariably operate in glass vessels whicli 
are to some extent soiled, it is impossible to avoid the 
presence of traces of acid or “salts,” which render tlie 
water a:a electrolyte, and thei’efore that the iiitroductio]i 
of moistiu’e means the introduction of an electrolyte. 
Thus, in the case of the combustion of carboiiic oxide, 
tlie sjvstem within which change occurs may be regarded 
as consisting of oxygen, carbonic oxide, and imjiiire, ie. 
conducting water, wliicli conjoined form a conducting 
circuit within which the interaction occurs, viz. : — 


CO OH, O^CO.> H.0 

CO oic o'~'co.; h;o 


iAB:+:Gl)^-=Ae'H-,BD„ 




and that their occurrence is, as a rule, dependent on the 
introduction of some “ third component ” into the system, 
It is even probable that this is a rule ahsrdute. If the 
'•attempt be made to detennine the conditions which 


As early as 1830 it was shown by de la Rive that the 
readiness with which zinc is attacked by an aqueous solution 
of sulphuric acid depends upon the amount of iinpurity 
it contains, and that the acid which acts most readily is 
that which has the highest electric conducting power. 
When purified as far as possible zinc is all but insoliilfle, 
and therefore it may fixirly be supposed tluit ideal |>ure 
zinc would be insoluble in diluted sulphuric acid. It at 
once dissolves wlien coupled up with any relatively electro- 
negative conductor at a i*ate depending on the resistance 
in the circuit in which it is arranged and on the electro- 
motive force developed in the interaction. The conditions 
which determine the dissolution of zinc may therefcau be 
said to be that it forms one of the three components in a 
conducting circuit comprising itself, a relatively electro- 
negative chemically inert conductor, and an electrolyte 
which can exchange its electro-positive constituent for the 
zinc. The apparent inactivity of “'pure” zinc has been 
ascribed to the circiimstance that when placed in acid it 
immediately becomes coated with a protecting 
iilm of hydrogen — varnished, as it were—and 
' that the part played by tlie impurity is that of chemwul 
depolarizer : that, in fact, it conditions the esca,pe €hang& 
of the hydrogen. That the impurity, to some 
extent, exercises this latter fimctioii there "G " 
can be no doubt; but, on the other hand, there is 
every reason to believe tliat three “components” are 
required to form a voltaic circuit. It is well known 
that the electromotive force of a zinc -sulphuric acid- 
couple (or triplet, to use a far more suitable expression) is 
a fluctuating value, and that the nature of the conductor 
is of some importance. Thus a cell containing a polished 
silver plate as positive element is less efiectiv© than one 
in which the plate is coated woth finely divided platinum. 
It is not difficult to understand this, as the extent to 
which hydrogen escapes from the positive is much in- 
fluenced by the character of its surface, and it is well 
knowu'i that finely divided ]fiatinum promotes the escape 
of gases from solution. Therefore when finely divided 
platinum is thus used, not only is the effect diminished 
which retention of hydrogen on the surface of the plate 
would have in increasing the resistance in the circuit, but 
tlie extent to which “polarization” or reversal takes 
place is also considerably diminished. In fact, it must 
, not be forgotten that the action is a reversible one, iw*^ 
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Zn + H 2 S 0 ^<— “-^Hg + ZnSCXp and that the extent to Y^hich 
reversal takes place depends on the power j^osKsessed by 
the positive electrode of conditioning the return of hydrogen 
into circuit. 

In cells of the Daniell type a constant electromotive 
force is secured owing to the complete prevention of pol- 
arization and its consecpiences, but the depolarizer not 
only prevents back action ajid maintains the 3’esistance 
constant by acting as a scavenger, but also always con- 
tributes to tlie development of energy in , the circuit. 
Change, in fact, is often conditioned hj the |)resence of a 
depolarizer, an exothermic series of changes being thereby 
converted into an endothermic series. Thus copper is 
insoluble in dilute sulpliiiric acid, its heat of dissolution 
in such acid being a negative value, which may readily be 
calculated from the kuowm heat of formation of copper 
oxide and that of copper sulphate and -water from the 
oxide and di kite sulphiiric acid ; thus 


occurrence of electrolysis possible--— w].i.atever these may be 
in the case of gases. 

Ill order to test whether the high stability of the oxygen 
molecule renders a mixture witli carbonic oxide inexplosive, 
and whether oxygen in the ''nascent'' state is more 


active, Dixon has iiiade i:lie interesting experiment of 
exploding a well-dried mixture of carbonif-^ oxirle juid 


Ou -h = CuO ~ 37,160 gram. deg. C units 


CuO + H 0 SO 4 , aq. = CuSO^p aq, -f H^O = 18,800 units 


= IloO = 68,360 units 


Cu - 1 - aq. “ + CUSO 4 , aq. = ■- 1 2,400 units. 

j.n presence of oxygen, liowever, the metal readily dis- 
solves, the gas acting as the depolarizer, 

Ou + H^SO.p aq. + ^II^O - 1 - OuSO^, aq. = 55,060 units. 


A cell consisting of copper, dilute sulphuric acid, and 
c?xygen, therefore, ha,s an electromotive force of about 
volts. Actually, copper sulphate is maiio- 
factured on a very large scale by ihe action of dilute 
sulphuric acid on granulated copper in presence of air. 

In the case just considered, the third term of tlie 
system is not a substance which, acts as a conductor iii 
ordi.nary circumstances ; but it is merely one wlri(.*]i cjin 


cliloiine peroxide, tlie ].'esnlt being that much of tin- Au'iner 
remained iiriburnt j ust as ■when well-dried Oxygen is uses! 
(ibid. 1896, p. 605). A,,s it must be sirf,r].^oHe<i that at the 
mo‘iiient of ex|)losion oxygen atoms are lilieratetl, it iniglit 
be exq:>ected tljat the oxygen from 8 ‘iic]] a sonret' should het 
speciall 3 ^ active. (..)n the other hand, wlieu (.‘y;u:ir>geii is 
exploded witli an excess of oxygen, it is entii’Cily hunit to 
carbon dioxide, mid Dixon supposes that tliti raiijonic 
oxide forjned in the wave front is slowly b^irnt Ijehind the 
wave fi‘ont. It should Ijo mentioned that a spark of con- 
siderable iirteiisity is req'aired to initia.te an ex]>]osion 
ill such a rnixture, and that tlie ]:)resence or absence of 
moisture a],)parently makes no dilfere:i; 3 ce in the r(‘adiness 
with which the .mixture is .inllained. As it cannot be 
assumed that Dixon dealt xvith really dry gases, tliis pi'ob- 
ably means that a much smaller pucportioji of moisture 
suffices in the case of cyanogeri to promote the intercliaiige, 
and the conipleteness of the oxidation may be ascribed to 
the fact 'that cyanogen has a very higli '‘heat of com] )ustioii." 
In the case of the 6 x:].)lo 8 io,n rvitb, chloihio |.jeroxif]e, the 
chlorine would interfere hy decomposing a porti<-)n of tho- 
water, and the eiibet of the atomic oxygen in pi'oiufstij'ig 
the change would be couriterbalanced l,»y Die rvitbdra-wal of 
moisture. In. general clieinical behaviour, ccjiwssic oxide 
is a far more saturated ai’id less acli.ve svibslance than 
cyanogen, and water niolecnles -would litive less tendinay 
perhaps to eon]")].e up with it tlian •\vitli cyanogen. It is 
d.esirnble to call attention ■tr> titis jioiFit in oi'di.T Im lay em- 
phasis on the need, in. discussing chemica .1 iatercl\anp;es, oi 
taking into a<.;(amnt Ijotli the conqjjqfibility of the vai’ioiis 
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they mot with others of the opposite, hind and united with 
tbeui to form new molecules. On the assumption that the 
eiectromotive force acts on the moleciilai' fraguients during 
the InterYals of freedom but does not produce disruption 
of the molecules, it is ]:)ossible to understand tliat any 
electromotive force, however smallj can produce sensible 
electrolysis. 

Kiikule, ill 1858, in discussing the manner in which inter- 
changes are effected, took the very different viev? that in 
tlie iirst instance the molecules attract each other aiud 
become associated, and that atomic affinities tlien come 
into operation and cause the redistribution. He pictured 
the state of affidrs in the following manner : — 


He. went so far as to speak of this conception UvS the simpdest 
and as being universally applicable. 

For many years practically no attention rvas paid to 
the dissociation hypothesis, and it was not until 18S4 that 
interest was revived in it by Arrhenius, rrlio gav'e a quanti- 
tatHe form to the hypothesis of Glaiisius by treating 
electrolytic conductivity as a measure of the extent to 
which dissocioticm may be supposed to have taken place 
in a solution. A still greater advance was made in 1887 
by van’t Hofli, who fully discussed the properties of 
: solutions, aiid showed that the equations for the ordinary 
gaseous laiva are equall}^ applicable to solations, provided 
that in the case of conducting solutions the inci’ea,-se in the 
number of molecules due to the- dissociation be taken 
into account. 

1.11 the modern form of the hypotliesis, substances which 
afford eondncting solutions (acids, bases and salts) are 
assumed to undergo disruption or dissociation 
sejuirato ions when dusohed in water, the 
extent to which the ionic dissociation is effected 
depending not only on the sulastance, but also on the 
degree of dilution. Heuti^al sulrstances, on the other hand, 
siicli as {ilcohol, sugar, ike,, which do not behave as elec- 
trolytes in solution, are assiiiued to be nndissociated. 
But ionic or electrolytic dissociation differs from ordinary 
dissociation •— in which a compound is resolved into | 
inutiially independent simple molecules — ^iii that the two 
ions into which the electrolyte is resoIv( 3 d are associated 
with opposite equal electric charges. These electiic 
charges, like matter, are, in a sense, to be regarded as 
^hrtomic/ a unit charge coiTespoiiding to a unit valency, 
so that each ion is capable of coiiveyhig only a certain 
charge ; consequently the electric conductivity of a dissolved 
electoiy to is quantitatively to the degree of 

ionix-ation. The dissolved substance in its dissociated 
state — not the solution as a whole — is therefore the effec- 
tive conductor. To deduce 7 noIeeidm' cojiductintj/^ 

the specifjc conductivity, k, of the solution is multiplied by 

the mimber of litres containing a gram molecular pro- 
portion of the substance. The irioleciiiar conductivities 
are, therefore, values which express the degree of con- 
ductivity due to the introduction of equal numbers of 
molecules of dissolved vsuljstances betW'cen the electrodes. 
If ?a.,)be the molecukr conductivity of a substance in a 
, splpitioii of , dff utioxi and — deduced by extrapola- 
tion from the values — ^Ihat in an iiiffnitely dilute 

solution, in the case of compounds of univalent ions, the 
degree of dissociation or ionkation % in the solution of the 
concentration ^ and the molecular conductivity of the dis- 
.solved substance are so related that 

In the case of compounds containing multivalent ions a 
more complex relation obtains. In a’system consisting of 


w^ater together wdtli an undissociated substance and its 
ions, the ordinary hws of equihbrium govern the relation 
between the degree, of dilution and the extent to which 
the substance undergoes dissociation ; therefore, in the 
simplest case, tliat of a binary electrolyte E, the tw-o ions 
of which are A. arid B, if c, «, and b are the molecular 
concentrations of the nndissociated material and of its two 
ions respectively, 

ab ™ cK, and a = b 

wiiei'e K is a constant. If the total quantity of dissolved 
material be taken as unity and the dissociated fraction as % 
a === Zj = f/'C and (1 — t)!v = c. 

The relation betiveen the degree of dissociation and the 
dilution is therefore that expressed by the 
forimila on 

•r/(l - ?') == Iva. c^&gree of 

Tire case of dicliioracetic acid may be cited as 
one in wdiicli, as vaii’t Hoff points out, the agreement be- 
tween the calculated and observed results is especially close. 


l\ 

m. 

1 

1 Obs. ' 

1 

Calc. 

20 

51*6 

0*166 

0‘163 

205 

132 

0*423 

0'4S 

408 

170 

0*547 

0*543 

1 2,000 

251 

0*806 i 

! 0*801 1 

i 4,080 

274 

0*881 i 

! 0*SS i 

10.100 

205 

0*948 ! 

' 0*94.4 

20,700 

300 

0*963 i 

0*971 

CO 

311 

■ 1 

1 


Whereas carboxylic acids generally are but slightly dis- 
sociated in moderately dilute solutions, strong iniiierai 
acids, the alkalies, and most inetallic salts — es].>eeia]ly 
those of alivali metals--- are highly dissociated. Tills is 
woil shown in the following table of resiilbs originally 
published by Ostw'ald in 1885, in which the molecular 
conductivities are given in arbitrary units : — 


HCl. 

j HBr. 

HI. 

HF. 

Nitric 
Acid, i 

Sulphuric 

Acid. 

77*9 

! 80-4 

80*4 1 


77*9 

92-7 

80*9 

1 83*4 

83-2 

6*54 

80*4 1 

96*4 

83*6 

^ 85*1 

84*9 i 

7*59 

. 82*8 j 

100*6 

85*4 

: 86*6 

86 * 4 . 

10*00 

84*9 1 

107*4 

87*0 

87*9 

87*6 

13 ‘14 

86*3 

116*3 

88*1 

: 88-9 

1 ' 88*7 

17*38 

87*4 

127*3 

SS -7 

, 89*4 

1 89*4 . 

23*11 

88*2 

139*2 

89*2 

89*6 

89*7 

30*30 

SS '4 

150*6 

89*6 

89*7 

89*7 

I 39*11 

88*8 

160*9 i 

89*5 

89*5 

89*3 

' 49*49 

88*9 

m^i : 

89 * 5 " 

88*9 

89*0 

59*56 

88*2 

■ 174 * 4 . 

88*6 

87 '6 

i 87*8 

69*42 

86*6 

177 *1 


It will be noticed that in the case of the three lialhydrides, 
for example, a steady value is very soon reached, disvsocia- 
tioE being practically complete at very moderate dilutions 
in comparison with those necessary to produce anything 
like the same degree of change in the case of dichloracetic 
acid quoted above. Moreover, the initial valiie differs 
but slightly from the final value-— which is an indication 
that the acids arc almost completely dissociated even in 
concentrated solutions ; in fact, if 90 be taken as thc 
limiting value, in the case of the halhydvides, HCl,HEr, 
and HI as well as in that of nitric acid, about 80/90 = '9 
of a molecular proportion of the electrolyte is resolved 
into its ions when dissolved in only 2 litres of water. 
The different behaviour of hydrogen fluoride is of interest, 
as this hydride, it is well knoTO, tends to form complex 
aggregates ; apparently these only gradually undergo 
siinpiiffcation on dilution, and consequently the electro- 











lytic dis>sociatio]i of the fimdaiiieiital molecules is: con- 
siderably retarded. A striking illustration of the iiiiiuence 
of composition on the extent to which dissociation takes 
place is afibrded b}^ the substituted acetic acids, thi:is : — 



i 

(,.; = 1000) 


Acetic acid . 

0*125 

0*0018 

Oiiloraeetio acid . 

0*692 

0*155 

D i c hIo:race tic ac id 

0*981 

5*1 

Trichloracetic acid 

0*999 

121*0 

generally iioticeab 

le that the value of the dissocia- 


tion constant K is subject to great variation as the struc- 
ture changes* consequently this factor becomes of great 
iinportance in diagnosing the structure of electrolytesr 
Ethereal salts, cane sugar, and other substances which 
undergo hydrolysis in presence of acids and alkalies are 
acted upon at rates which ditrer not only as the conditions 
of temperature and concentration are varied, but also accord- 
ing as the change is conditioned by the one or the other 
hydrolyst. Investigation shows that the relative acti\dty 
of hydrolysis corresponds with the electric conductivity of 
their solutions ; hence it is assumed that acids, do 
not act as such in these cases, but that the ions are the 
active agents. From this point of view, the constant E is 
the measure not only of the extent to which a substance is 
dissociated, but also — -with certain limitations — of its 
activity in chemical interclianges. Tlie following results 
obtained by Ostwald wi.th cane sugar may be cited as 
proof that the rate at -which inversion is effected by tlie 
acids referred to, in comparison with that deduced for 
hydrogen chloride (in | normal solution at 25“), is dmost 
|)roportional to tlie degree of dissociation. : — 


Acetic acid 
Foraiic acid 
,M'o]iQc]iloracei.ie ticid 
Dichloracetic acid 


:Rate oi: 
inveraioj'i. 
0*0010 
0*0153 
0-0d84, 
0-271 


As the hydrolysis of cane sugiir is effected only by 
acids and not by alkalies or salts, it is customary to 
regard tlie action as brought about solely by the hydrogen 
ions, wliich are abu:odaiitly present in most acid solutions, 
but not in those of alkalies and salts. It should be noted, 
however, tha,t although it is true, especially in tlie ea.se of 
weak' acids, that acids act the more readily the more 
highly they are dissociated, there is only a roiighiy ap- 
proximate numerical proportioned ity between, the inversion 
velocity and the quantity of hydrogen ions. It is dso 
noteworthy, and ditiicult to explain, that the catalytic 
activity of tlie hydrogen ions is greatly stimulated by the 
presence of other ions ; thus on adding to an acid solution 
an equi-valent jiropmrfcioii of the corresp)onding potassium 
salt, the t^elocity of inversion is increased by some 10 per 
cent, in the case of strong acids, although it is decreased 
in -the case of the weaker acids. 

The ionic dissociation hypothesis is held to afibixl a simple 
explanation of the phenomena underlying the processes in 
in analytical cheniistiy. Thus it is well 
thesis known that the tests applied in detecting 
appih'd to metallic and also non -metallic radicles are, with 
ch&snicai few exceptions, of general appdication — metal, 
fQ|V 0 xarn:ple, detected by the same test 

whatever the salt may be in wdiich it is present as positive 
constituent. This must be the case, on the ionic hypothesis, 
as the chemically active compionentB in a solution are not 
the dissolved substances, but the ions into wdiich they are 
resolved on entering into solution. The state of a salt 
AB is such that the undissociated salt and its ions A and 
B are in equilibrium ; a second salt CD also exists in 
solution partly as CD and partly as the ions C and D. 
On mixing two such solutions interclianges occur, and a 


new state of equilibrium is established in wdiich the salts 
AD and CB also exist along with AB, AC, A, B, C, and 
1), The new salts are produced in quantities determined 
l>y the concentration, and if the solution be sufficiently 
ililute, the salts A.B, AI), C]..), C,B are ]:)r6seiit in negiigililv- 
sinall quantities ; consequently the properties of tlie solu- 
tion are simply tlie properties of the dissolved ions, mid 
there ^ is no a]>preciable oliange on mixing AB with CD. 
But tuis is only true if the products are soluble. If the 
ions A and I) a}*e capable o:f uni ting to form a substance 
ii' liicli is insol ai d e under t he condi tions of tlie. exjierimeot, 
tlie compound AD is re:i:iic)ved from the system as rapidly 
as it is :fc>rii;ied, until evoDtuaJly, when equilibrium is 
attained, only a very minute puoportion o:f the ions A and. 
1.) remains in solution. The etiect on each, other -which two 
electiolytes tiavi'ng an ion in common often exercise by 
the one diminishing the solaliility of the other i.s easily 
-understood from tluB point of view. I 3 :i the case of a 
saturated sol n tion of a salt AB, the sik.d pu'smt is in 
equilibrium -with the iindissociated dissoha-ti salt Alb 
which, in turn, is in eqnilibrmm wdtli its ions A and B; 
if now another salt coiitainmg ehlier tlie i^-)u A. or tlie ion 
B be brought into the solution, the extent to wlii< li AB 
undergoes dissociation is reduced, bDCfOise t];e ]>roporliori 
in wffiich the one or tlie other of its iims is pivseiit in thu 
liquid is increased. Conseq-uen-tly AB is pmliafjy ii)rown 
out of solntion. The preeipitiitirai of sodium I'hlojklo or, 
saturating its sol-ntion -witii liydrogt^ji chhirido, und llie 
fact that the scdnlnlhy of l)ariinu siiljl-ciio in walor is 
reduced by the addiiion of e.itliiT sulpliiiri** acal nv barinm 
chloride, rmw be insiaiii'ed as ta.se.s tc? irldch this exfjlana- 
tion is ap’plicable. illm same ■j,r, ii{>p.llcalle iji 

expdanatioii oi the hnwiing of the jk.B '.' it \ of vosik inhls 
by their srJts. Tlie fai,’l iluil clih.nhio ijt ch loniic-,-:, ins! in 
ieiTOcy'anidf's, Aar, am not to bo (hoeclod by t Iji,'. *" « )i‘(hiia,ry ” 
tests, is ascribabie in Bi<.‘ isrl ibat arn nnj. in 

solution as ions, bill, as cnmplox ioi-is alro- 

gether dilfereni and periiiiur ]anO)>riies. 

The i:n.nsiderabh‘ evohiiion of Iji.-ai w-hith. ociMiCs in 
-neuitraiizlrig an .afid by an alkali Is appan.mtly- a eoiirra- 
vention of the rule that |yra--lica]]y no cliange 
occurs on iiiixiiig sol.iitioiLs of iiighly dis.s«-jcia-led ;si;, 5 r/;Ofx 
substances .if thei’e be no in.'-olalfje pj'od-ina;. 

Tliis, .lK.nvt‘'ver, is iwld 1o bo dim ru tlie iact 
tliat water itself is peculiar jn In iiig dissf-cinrod only to a 
very -minute e.xtent. Donsequrutly -water is ihe one 
pioduct Kirmed in the solulion, and llie heat. evol\'c<-I in to 
1)6 regarded as tiiat .liberated. ]>y Ihe eoiiildnaiion of it'-.- 
coiis'tituent ions, thus : ' ■ 


ions fiij\nn 


,(H-tX)d(Y4-0H)-H0Hd^X4T ■ ; 

loutiofaeid. Iqrs of base. 

In the case of all strong (f. a, higlily dis.-jOcialeJj acids and 
bases, therefore, the characie]’ of the c].uir!ge is independiuit 
of the iiatu:re of the acid and base. Tliis con(‘hisi«.iVi is in 
striking accuird with the ivel ["known fact that tlio strong 
acids and al,kalie;> all have praclic.'.uly tin' saim.^ Iieat of 
rieutralixation (cp. AYcy, Jh'iL col. v, ]). hST). Further 
evidence of the same kind is aiforded hy the observation that 
in dihite aqueous soiuti 01 } all ilie metallic sails of a strong 
optically-active acid, s.iic3li as )liorsaIp»Ii(,>j:ii<.,- acid, 

have the same molecular rotatory pc.)\vo‘r, that of the 
acid ion. 

If water be regarded as very slightly dissociated, it is 
also easy to under.stand that it slioiild .act as a weak acid 
towards salts of very feelile acids and bases, wliicli, ■ in 
solution, undergo disBociation to an extent comparable 
witli the degree of dissociation of %vator ; in such cases, 
tlie ions A and B of the salt should combine uitli those of 
water, and ■ recosnizablo quantities of the acid and , base 
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derivable from the salt sliould be produced. The iaet 
that soiiitious of cyanides smell of liydi'ogeii cyanide is 
traceable to this cause. Another illustration is the 
liberation of the very weak base ammonia on boiling 
solutions of mmnoniuin salts, 

Tiie study of ionic or electrolytic dissociation, and of 
tile properties of solutions genei-ally, in the mmi, involves 
^ the investigation of lioniogeneoiis equilibria, 
Biiaimriam piinciples go verning which liave long been 
taimliar ni coniiexion witli tlie laws oi mass 
action, developed ] 3 y Hareouri; and Esson ( 1 S 66 ), and 
Guldbeig and ‘Waage (1867). The discussion of the 
facts relating to the saturation of sol vents with dissolved 
matter is, liowever, now recognized as lying within a 
tot ally distinct jiroAince, and as involving the consideration 
of lieterogeiieous systems, hfegiect of this tfret lias proved 
a constant source of error in the past^ wdiile its recognition 
has led within recent years to far-reaching and fruitful 
generalizations. The subject has received very full treats 
iiient at the hands of van’t Hoff in his Tkeoreti- 

ml and Fhn/dcal Chmrmtri/. Formerly it was the custom 
to talk of a solution as being saturated with a certain 
dissblved jnaterial, but it is now recognized thut it must 
be spoken of as saturated ivith respect to a particular 
material The distinction lies in the fact, iiot formerly 
aiipreciated, tliat for a solution to become saturated it 
must he in contact with iindis.solved niaterial. Foi* 
exam|)le, on shaking water with excess of sodiiiixi chloride 
at each 100 parts of wvater dissolve 65*87 parts of 
sodimn chloride, and being in contact with, the solid salt, 
the solution is both in equilihriuin with,, and saturated 
with respect to, the solid. If the solution be separated 
from the solid it can no longer he described as a saturated, 
siilt siAu.tion, because it is no longer in contact ‘with, 
and consequently not in ef|uilibriuin with, solid sodimn 
chloride. Tills inodorn metliocl of regarding a state of 
satiiimtionas a condition of equilibrium in a heterogeneous 
system, oc., one in 'wiiicli there are at least two regions of 
different composition or concentration, leads iinmediately 
to a rational explanation of the phenomena of su])er- 
sat umtioii which long perplexed cheinists. Two cases 
may be- cited in illustration. It is possible to dis- 
parts of sodium sul|)liata in 100 parts of 
water at 30“, and on cautionsly cooling the solu- 
tion to 10 “ no separation takes place, altliougli at lO'*, ixi con- 
tact with the salt, water will only take up 9 parts of sodium 
sulphate per 100 parts. The solution containixig 4-0 parts of 
the salt at 10 " is commonly said to be miperswturwted^ 
but it cannot even be said to be saturated in the nioclern 
s( 3 ,ase of the term. On dropping into it a fragnimt of tlie 
decahydrated salt, this salt at once crystallizes out, heat 
being evolved, aiicl when, eventually, thei teinperatiire is re- 
duced to 10'^, the solution coiitains only 9 parts of the 
salt in 100 of water; this is because eqiiilibrium has 
Itcen estabhshed lietween solid and solution. Similarly, 
the solubility curve of sodium siilp.hate in water exhibits a 
break at 661 The existence of this long rtgarded 
as anomalous, but it occurs because helo^v 33'" the solid 
in contact with the saturated solution is the (‘ompound 
Ka^BOA.iOlGO, whilst ‘above 33" it is the anhydrous | 
siilplmte. The hydrated salt decomposes at 33 losing its 
wuter, and this temperature is therefore termecl the tmmi- 
At the transition temperature the solu- 
tion k in contact and in equilibriuin with both hydrated 
and anhydimis saltv ■ ■■ ■: ■■ 

In tho^ casp of two salts capalilo of forming a double salt 
the conditions are somewhat more complex. The results 
obtained by- lVevor (at 25") with potassium and co]q)er 
sulphite may be quoted in illi-istration. If the solution 
bo in contact with the two salt^ and be saturated with 


respect to each, it contains 5*2 per cent, of potas^iiiuo^ and 
10*4 jxer cent, of copper sulphate. But if, instead of being in 
equilibrium with the single salts, it is in contact 
only with the double salt KoSl)^.CnS 0 ^^. 6 H 30 , 
it eontairivS 1.1*14 per cent, of the salt in .solii- 
tion. Lastly, the solution may be saturated witli 
respect to ‘the double salt and eitlier of the single salts. At 
tlie same temperature, therefore, four different conditions 
of saturation equilibrium are possilde, the eoxxdition wliiHi 
obtains depending solely on the salts in C'ontact with 
the solution. If the temperature lie also variecL tlxe con- 
ditiojis becojne still niore complex, owing jiot only to the 
clianges in solubility, but also because alterations may 
take jilace in the degree of hydration and in tl,te coinposi- 
tion of the double salts. Thus, in the ease of potassium 
and inagiiesium sulphates in solution at different tem- 
peratures, the conditions under •which ecpiilibrinm ob- 
taijis vary according as they lead to the seiiaiation of 
one or other of the compounds FLO (as ice), K^ 8 €> ,, 
3,[gS0^.6H.->0, MgSO_|.7H.->0, iV:)804.MgS0,.6H,,Cl ci 

K:oB0^.MgS04.4H,0. " ‘ ^ 

It should be pointed out that the givat advance made in 
recent year>s in studying problems such as those just re- 
ferred to is mainly due to tlie application by 
Willard Gibbs of the second law of thermo- Bistrikss- 
dynamics to the study of tlie physical ecpiilibria 
underlying chemical ehanges. It is character- 
istic of tlie results arri ved at ivith tlie aid of tlxis law, thiiit 
they deal only witli the difference in condition obtai;ni.ng 
between the various p^irts of a system, and tlieir validity 
does not depend upon tlie differences being of any particu- 
lar chemical or physical type, 'riie principles governing 
lieterogeiieous equilibrium have been forinally expressed 
by Willard Gibbs in the so-called rule. This rule, 
liowever, is merely a c<mvenient method of classifying the 
various cases of equilibrium wliicli may a, rise, and in itself 
is of little use in diagnosing the conditions which liold in 
any particular case. Hernst has a].>plied tlie principles 
enunciated by Willard Gilibs witli signal success to the 
coiiBideration of the equilibrium establislied when a soluble 
substance is distributed between two practically iiiainiseible 
solvents in contact. For example — on slialving small 
quantities of succinic add witli a mixture of etlier md 

water, the ratio of the amount of acid taken up by tJic 

unit volume of ether, C^, and of water, C^, respectively, 
is foxuid to be independent of the total concentration. 
This is known as the law of consta'iit distribution i-o- 
eflicient. In the form given, it is obeyed only when the 
dissolved material has the same molecular 'weight in 
both solvents. On taking heiizexie, -water, and benzoic 
acid, ■which consists of double molecules in benzene solu- 
tion, the distribution of this acid takes place in such a 

0 " ' ' ' ■ ■ 

manner that nL is constant, CV being the amount of add 

■ V2 ^ : . . _ . 

taken up by the unit volume of water, and (L that taken 
up by the benzene. The study of distrihution coefficients, 
therefore, affords valuable infonnatiou as to the molecular 
weights of ^substances in different liquid solvents. Its 
application to electrolytes in water and in non-dissociating 
lk|uicls lias furnishecl evidence su|>porti«g the electrolytic 
dissociation hypothesis. The method may eveii be applied 
to solklB. In the case of isomorplioiis iiiixtiires it affords 
evidence that these may properly be regarded as solid 
solutions of the one Bubstance in the substance wdth whi,eh 
it is isoniorjiliouB. Thus thalliuin, and potaB.siuin chlorates 
are isoinorphous, and on crystallizing thallium chlorate from 
an aqueous solution containing a small proportion of 
potassiuin chlorate crystals of the former containing a small 
proportion of the potassram salt are deposited. Judging 
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from the ratio in wliicii the potassiuui chlorate becomes dis- 
tributed between the solid solvent (TiClOg) and the liquid, 
it appears that the molecular weight of potassium chlorate 
is the same in both the liquid and the ciystalline condition. 

One of the most brilliant and fruitful generalizations of 
recent times lias been vand Hoff's extension to dilute solu- 
Eximnimi well-kiiown laws connecting pres- 

oigmseouB sure, volimie, and molecular weight in gases. 
taws t& Although a liquid exerts no pressure other than 
soiatimis. upon the surface of a con- 

taining vessel, the existence in solutions of a state 
coinparal)l 0 witli that ^vhich, obtains in gases beeoim'S 
evident on stiidjiiig the phenomena of liquid diffusion. 
If, for example, a solution of sugar be enclosed in a vessel 
having semi-permeable walls — £c., permeable by tlie water, 
Imt not ])y the dissolved substance, — and tlieii the vessel ]:>e 
placed in water, diffusion of water into the sointion sets in 
and continues until a certain pressure is attained : this 
is termed the osmotic j^;/-e-56'Mrc, and is found to be piro- 
portional to tlie number of molecules dissolved in the 
unit volume of liquid, Yaiiations in temperature affect 
osmotic pressure iji tlie same way that they affect gaseous 
pressure, consequently xivogadro’s theorem is directly 
applicable to dilute solutions ; in other words, equal 
volumes of dilute solutions (of any one solvent) iiiidca’ like 
conditions of temperature and osmotic pressure contain 
equal nmnliers of molecules. If osmotic pressure could be 
easily measured, a simple method of determining the molec- 
ular weight of dissolved substances would, I)e to determine 
the osmotic pressures they develop ; but, unfortunately, this 
is not the case, and tlie deteriiii nations are aife<;ted liy 
consideralile expermieiital errors. But then* are certain 
properties of dilute solutions wliicii can lui easily measured 
which vary passu with the osmoth^ jues.^nre. It has 
long been known tliat aqueous solutions r>f e([uimolecular 
concentration of salts sucli as sodium riihaiile, ])otassium 
cliloride, Ac., deposit ice when cooled to the same tempera- 
ture, and van't Hoff lias shown that the depression of tlie 
freezing-point of a solvent by addition of small proportions 
of a soluble substance is proportional to the variation in 
the osmotic pi’essiire. Tlie law" that tlie freezing-point of 
a solvent is dejiressed to an extent proportional to the 
number of molecules of dissolved salt pinsent in unit 
volume forms the basis of the now'’ well-known freezing- 
point method of determining the molecular weight of 
dissolved substances. In a similar manrun’ i;lie vapour 
pressure of a solvent is lowered by the presence of 
dissolved material to an extent which is proportional to 
tlie osmotic pressure, and in weak solutions tlie decrease 
in vapour pressure is directly proportional to the rise in 
boiling-point of the solvent. On this is based the now' 
familiar method of determining molecular \veights by 
observing the rise in boiling-point of a solvent produced w^lien 
known small amounts of soluble substances are dissolved in 
it. Both methods affbrd anomalous results wdieii applied to 
aqueous soiutions of electrolytes ; but these meet with an ex- 
planation ivhen the diminution in average molecular "weight, 
Ac., the increase in the number of active inoleculeB, conse- 
quent on the occurrence of ionic dissociation, is alloived for. 

The ionic dissociation hypothesis is imdoubtedly a con- 
ception of great beauty, and the success that has attended 
Ionic application in the case of dilute solutions is 

hypothesis of the most striking character. But it "would 
insufU* be unscientific to yield to its cliarnivS without 
cwnt. having fully considered the probability and 
sufficiency of the explanation which it affords, and the 
difficulties which stand in the wny of its acceptance. 
Cffiemistry is so wide a subject, chemical phenomena are 
so complex and so hard to analyse and interpret the 
difficulty of giving a quantitative expression to them is so 


great, that chemists are Init rarely prepared to niulertake 
such a discussion. ; and it is easy to accept guidance and to 
yield allegiance to liigli authority, esp( 3 cialiy when it is exer- 
cised in the most autocratic and dogmatic manner possible 
liitlierto. ^ Unfortunately the advocates of the dissociation 
Jiypothesis liave declined even to consider the objections 
which may be raised Jigainst it from tlie chemist’s side. 

One of the most fundamental oljeetions to the hypo- 
thesis is that tlie mimlier of compounds wliich are per se 
electrolytes being limited — to only a, few fused salts, in fact 
— tlie explanation it affxirds of the occurrence of cliemical 
change? is at best only a very partial one. Water and all 
otlnn: liquids appear to lx;? non-eonductors in the pure state, 
and the arguments on wliieJi the assunqition is based that 
water is dissociated to a veiy slight extent all involve reason- 
ing in a circle. Pure water-~a pure Bubstance--~4s and must 
evei* be an ideal conee|)tion ; luit as the resistance whicli 
w^ateitopi loses to a current of electricity gradually increases 
as it is purified, and at last beconies enormously high, the 
facts wainant no other assumption than that- it ivould be 
a non-conductar in the simple and pure state. The argu- 
inents based on the observation that it is slightly active 
(diemically a,re c>f no independent value, since an impurity 
which would condition conductivity would equally condition 
chemical activity. The assumption ivhich is made, in order 
to explain tlie eojistancy in tlie heat, of neutralization of 
strong acids generally by alkalies, that water is only 
very slightly dissociated, involves a sharp distinction 
Ise tween water and other conipouncls, and consequently 
between oxygen and oilier elernents, whidi is in no way 
warranted mid is in opposition to the peiiodic genon-aliza- 
tion. It is general iy recognized that envy gen and the 
halogens present many analogies, so tliat wa.ter slionhl — 

and does in many ways resr?rn.l>]e tlie Iiallvydrides ; 1f> 

assume, therefore, that wat.er resists ^'ionun’ (lissoeiatii.)n 
wliilst liydrogeu cliloride Buffers almost complete digrnptio,u 
into ‘‘ions’’ is altoge.ther iinj irstifia-ble and illogical. 

IViien water is .rnixed, say with hydrogtai ^•!do^■ide, a 
ii(>ii~c(>iiiliictor per sc, a solution is olitainerl whieli is !,’eaiiilY 
electrolysed. But solvents generally do not act in tliis 
inauuer- - ill fact, only a limited miniber have the power of 
forming conducting solutions, and none is so active as wate]\ 
To account for the inffuenoe of tlie solvent, F, 
Kolilrauscli, in 1875, put forward the view that 
the ions ivliich Clausius assumed to be present 
in a Iicp:dd are lliereby piwventeMi fimii 
too frequently into contact and meKdy reco.inbiiiii that 
coiiseqiieritly tliey are free during a suffldent lengll:!. of 
time tc> be ainenable to the guiding infiiience of the electi'o- 
motive force. I’arentheticaily it may be poiiited out tliat 
the dissociation postulated by Clausius ivas Bir|>|‘r:Ksed to 
affect only a relatively small number of inoieeules at any 
one moment, whereas the dissociation postulated by thr.‘ 
ionic hyj)othesis, in the case of strong acids and meta-llie 
salts, affects the major projiortion of the molecules. 1\ Fore- 
over, the process supposed to attend disBolutiou is one of a 
most extraordinary character ; ' it may be lilcened to the 
case of a number of indlvidiials jumping into a swimming- 
bath, and nearly all of them instantly parting with thci,r 
arms and legs. If the solvent 'act as a mere, screen, any 
solvent should suffice to render a potential electrol}d:c 
a conductor, but this is not the case. M.oreovcvr, as 
a niiinbcr of Buhstances when fused (silver cliloiide, 
Btamious chloride, Ac.) are ccmductors in the absence of 
any solvent, the screen hypothesis is not only an unsatis- 
factory and incomplete cx])]anation of the facts, but it.s intro- 
duction appears to be uncalled for. Again, if the Clausius 
hypothesis bo accepted, and it lie assumed that some of 
the molecules in a liquid collide with sufficient violence 
to bring about tlieir decomposition, it is to bo expected 
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thai^ tliia ■would ha|)pcii in liquids geneTally, although to 
different extents. In or is it clear wliy the disruption 
should be of so partial a character, arui lead only to the 
production, of ions iu the case of com pi ex luoleciiles; for 
€’aain]dc, a^aUic h,'/‘pofk(:sii is I’esolved only iirto Id 

and insteatl the moieciile being more or less 

.siiaitijihd\<r jiicces, ‘fd'oni this point of view it is impos- 
sihle also to understand vdiy orfly protocldor ides and not 
pon’hhnides are clcctixiytcs. 

(Iisro\-ci'y tiuit. clunuical intercliaiiges are in many 
cases not of tJje'form AM -t (dl ) AC -h IdD) requite the 
iiUeia'eiitioii of a ihinl siiostance—- the presence of an 
elcH^troljte being a sine qua non — and that tins is probably 
<n]na]{y true of decoiii|:K).sil ioiis and isodyiiannc changes, 
indeed of e'^^er^y case of cliange. Is aJinos’t conclnaive evi- 
dence agai.nst the acceptance- of tiie (iissociation hypothesis 
either in the form HUggc‘sicM.l by Williauison or in tliat 
suggested by Clausius ; iu fact, iio satisfactory evidence 
has been adcluced that molecules are se intrinsically so 
unstable 'as is suggested, or that they are in tlie habit of 
colliding with bucIi violence as to smash each other to pieces. 

As Bol'vents generally do not condition electrolysis, but 
only particular solvents, it must Ije supposed that 'the 
solvent exercises a definite iniiueiice, and one 
{ysis a wliicli IS xiot of a merely mechanical order ^ \ and 
that the nicdecules of solvent and solute in some 
prme&s, influence each other, and interact so as to 

pall each other to pieces as it •wore—- -in other words, that 
electrolysis is a dependent process. It is not a little 
reinarhabie that Faraday’s prescience guided him to such a 
eonclusion as tile following passage (§ 523) in his fifth 
series, of researclies shows : — 


The Uicory i have veiiiiu’ed to put forth (almost) 

rMphrc-miu rolnii-'.-hon thai', in a eoiapoiind b(fdy capalde of eloctro- 
rhioniv;;,] throm poshion Un* cit^namlary pnrtidcK luive a mutual 
noalion to iuni inllnenr'c npou t-acli oiljcr, cxtfuitliiii5A.:RTyond tlioBc 
vvitii v.’liPh they arc immefliatcly eoiubiiK'd. Tima, in water, a 
ji-irtide uf liyhrogi'u in conihinajiou with tovyiom is coiisidercd ns 
not alttiyelhvr iniliilereiit to oUum’ ])ari.it;]es (ff oxy^fen, altliough 
they nv’’ U’ostliiionl willi other partielcs of hydroycn; but to Iimvo 
an nhiitily of all r;io[ lun lowarus lluuu vvliii’li, tlauigh it does not 
at nil npruoach ii) 1‘orf-u nn<h.*r ortiinary eirciimslnnces to that by 
wliirli ii in c'Diiduae-l 'wipi its own jjarlicle, cmi, imdcv the electric 
ijilbnoU'C exi-ried iii a deliinin direciioii, be luadc oven to surpass it. 
This yimer.il relation of ]jniiichn already in coiiibiiintiou to other 
pariicles with whiidi they are, mit ooinbimid is suHiciently distinefc 
in i:unier!-iis resnits ol* a ]r,ir»;]y ohemierd ohameter . . . and it 
}>ri)h:ihiy hns a diri*.-t, relation io uiid conn exi oil: with attraotion of 
a;.;gn-i 4 ‘dion hodi in solids iiiul ibiiUs. It is a reinarkable oimim* 
stanee tiiat in gases aiid va]v:mrs, where the attraction of aggrega- 
tion ceases, tliero likewise the decomposing povvtuns of electricity 
a]tparciit]y cease, and there also the cliemical aetlon of quantity is 
no hmg^-r eri<h.:iit. It scums not milikcdy that the iualiility to 
sntr<‘!‘ doeonrpo.sitioii, iu tiiese cwse.s may he dependent upmf the 
aKsenre af that mutind aUwactive rehiliou of the particles which is 
t iKvcamsenid’* 

In fat'd;, when llic ■plicuimncjia gtmerallv of cliemiBtry— 
and not merely tlie i, sola ted beluivionr of electrolytes — are 
takcJi iiiio accoiuit, there (‘un l.je little douht that chemical 
cliaiigCB arc ]uiiuari]y associative and not (liBsocktive in 
charatdru', as wru^ vseen by juiradav^ ; and tluii the force at 
v/ork by ‘wld-cli they a, re iuitiatiul is iu rdl prrd>ability that 
termed residual affinity. Tha.t 
ilmhypo^^ not been more couimouiy recognized 

probably a, rises from th.e circuit sUiuce that it 
has been customary as a rtile only to consider 
the end result, s of chemical CTieratious. The 
view taken by Kekiile as to the Bifinner in which chemical 

:but: slight .'alteratioit tO:be in ; 

^ 3t bus hecummutciwliid of late that tliu superior iuflueiice of vater 
is {fije. to its high spediio fuihictbe eapacityo It is more probalde 
that the power yf water to eomlitlon elecMy.siJS and its high specific 
-ymuctive eaj>acity are but uorreiated ]u*operties which have their oriaiii 


harmony with such an argument ; it is merely necessary 
to assume that wlien the complex formed by the association 
of the interacting or pote.ntialiy i.uteracting substances 
meets with tlie necessaiy third component, a conductiTUF 
sj'stem is established, and that so soon as tliis is fonned 
the change sets in. Residual affinities aiu i.ii a, 11 prolui- 
bi.iity tlie polarimu; forces at "work in such cases, by which 
the v^arious components are led to associate and talie 
up compatible positio.n.s. This hypothesis irivolves tlie 
assumption tliat complication, not siiupliilea/tioi}, precedes 
i.dicmical clia.iige ; tlmt crmqlex molecular s3vst:e.ms are first 
foiMued .from the intera.cti.ng siilistauces, and that tliese, on 
breaking down, sulfer rearraugeinerit of the pai’ts — siicli 
rea-rrangemeut taking place in consequence of elements 
which were previonsly separate being bronglit into one 
common ‘‘sphere of activity ^bwitliin. which it is possible 
for them to interact. The function of condensing and 
other agents — of catalysts generally — on this hypothesis 
is that of collecting into one syste;m the 'S’arious eleiiients 
necessary for the occurrence of a particular change. 
Such systems may be regarded as, and in fact would be, 
closed voltaic circuitB. Tlie action of aluininium chloride, 
for example, in conditioniiig the fonnation of hoinologues 
of benzene from the two substances benzene and methyl 
chloride — both undoubtedly dielectrics, wliicli ■vdien, to- 
gether alone are entirely without action on each otlier — 
may be ascribed to the fonnation of au imstable compoiind 
of botli with tlie metallic clrloride. In lilve manner ferric 
chloride probably conditions tlie interaetio.ii of bromine 
and benzene by combining -with both, and so bringing them 
within each other’s range iii an unstable system. 

Ordinary cases of chemical change differ from those 
effected by an electric current merely iu being cases 
of exothermic change wffiich take place without any 
energy being supplied from without. How the current 
acts in promoting disruption cannot ap])aren% at present 
be determined, but it is liighly p'robable that it circulates 
within eomjdex systems such as have been referred to. A 
rasping contact may be said to exist between the mole- 
eules of tlie? dissolved substance and the solvent, and tlie 
action of tiie current upon, each complex may be rouglily 
compared witii that of a dredging machine scraping 
mud from the bottom of a stream, A number of such 
dredgers arranged in. series, each one of 'which ])icks up the 
mud delivered by The inachim? below', and thus carries it 
a stage higher up, so that 3.iiud only is visibly delivered at 
the one end of the system, may be taken as a simile of 
the manner in which the transport of the negative ion 
is affected; the water taken up in the buakets, but 
returned into the stream dowui which it flow's, corresponds 
to the positive ion. But although both are concerned in 
the process, it cannot at present be detejanined whether 
tlie water or tlie dissohu-d substance in an aqueous 
solution is primarily split up ; it is doubtful whether 
either is ever at once vseparately resolved into its ions. 
IT'obably in the first instance the sy,stcm is resolved 
into tW'O parts, one of ’wliicli escapes — unless it act on 
tlie water— while the other being unstable oftcii gives 
rise to scc,oridary products. A solution of sulpiliuric 
acid, ibr example, appears to yield hydrogen and 
^‘oxidized sulphuric acid’\; the extent to which this latter 
per.sistB depends entirely on tlie conditions, be., the con- 
cent:ratio33, the temperature, and the size and character of 
the electrode. That water should be tho most active 
among liquidvS both us a solvent and in promoting electro- 
lysis is in no way surprising, as no other compound 
exhibits residual affinity in so high a degree. To accoinifc 
for the behaviour of conducting chlorides, it is only neces- 
sary to suppose that individual like moleeules exc?rciso 
among themselves an influence similar to that exercised in 
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other cases between the inoleciiies of solvent and solute. 
The existence of coiiipoiinds such as potassium triiodide 
renders it probable that the electrolysis of conducting 
chlorides, such as silver chloride, is coiiditioued by the 
attraction, which they exercise for chlorine, and the 
behaviour of protochlorides in comparison with that of 
perchlorides is readily explained from, tliis point of ^dew. 

Among the objections to the ionic hypothesis in 
' )n of chemical change, that afforded by the 
of em^yines as hydrolytic catai ysts is one of 
gest. The hydrolysi.s of ethereal salts and of 
■ates sucli as cane sugar by acids is supposed to 
oned by the hydrog(in ions, but enzymes — wliicii 
lore powerfully than acids on the caj’boliydrates — 
[ectrolytes, and therefore cannot be supposed to 
ydrogen ions. Moreover they act selectively, a 
carbohydrate as a rule being hydrolysed only 
lid of a particular enzyme ; in fact, there must 
spondence some what like that of key to lock, and 
ao doubt that tlie geometrical coniigui'ation of 
iie relatively to that of tlie earl)ohydrate is tJie 
ag fantor on which its action depends, 

^h it is unquestionable, hoivever, that besides 
many respects incoiTipatible wdtli the facts and 
irrational, tlie ionic dissociation hypothesis 
makes demands upon tlie imagination which, 
it is practically iinpossilile to grant, it is 
equally beyond question that the Biibstances 
classed as electrolytes in effict beliaan as 
though they were dissociated in solution. 'What Is the 
e.xp]anation of tins joniarkable clivumsinuce ? (Jan any 
rational process bo iraagiacd ermipa.ral.le isith tijat of ir»jiic 
dissociation and suscepriluo of similar ireatmcjit? aa 

explanation, is p'crhaps Jiol bir to seek, and m.-sy l>e fuumi 
i,n the fact — too cofumonly ovo]*lool:ed-~-tliat in solvonis 
generally there are rdways ]M*eseiit two sei.s of molccnh'S 
iu' equilihriuni, viz., simple or fundMiuenlid funii^csiles and 
complex aggregaf'cs for.iJH:‘d by the nssociation of SiO’oral 
such simple nioleeules. ddic int'ciTia] shite of a. mscs of 
l 3 .qiiid must 'be pietiired as o.i.iG of intense acfJeity a;m,l 
tunnoil-— as one in 1^111011 dissociation i.s coostaiitlv going 
on, but iBter-iuo].eciilar, not iiitr a- molecular ori<u\ic tiissocia.- 
tion. Liquid ivater, for exdm[de, is a mixture of fiimla' 
mental molecules or 7 m?K((Is siuh as are represented !.y 
the symbol O Tig "with complexes fornuvl ly Idle union t»f 
severa'i of tliese simple junleeules, in innporti o?is fh^penditig 
on the temperature, and these two kiiids of nioleeules mm 
e vex changing back wards and iVu’wuxls the one inlr» the 
otlier,. The monads are presumably the (tluuoically md iw; 
molecuies, but the complexes Imve little if any chcjuica.l 
activity. If it be assumed that chemical <hange and 
electrolytic conduction in liquids a.re dominated by tbe 
process expressed in the iM|ualion of eopiiliiudiLm 


molecules will, interpose tliemselves as screens between 
those of tlie solvent, and prevent the reassociation of the 
nionadsq consequently these will be present in a greater 
proportio]! in the solution than in water. The monads 
will necessarily exereisi? an attractive influence over those 
in and beyond the -walls of the diajihragm, and a iiow will 
take place into the compartment eo,iitainiiig the dissolved 
substance uri til e( I uilibriiini is restored. The osmotic 
]>ressure <leve.ioped is therefore a nieasnie of the e.xtent to 
whicli the dissociation of soL'ent com]>lexes into monads 
takes place. All substances which enter into solution as, 
monads, if noii mdectim^ sliould pjvHluee tlie same 
ei'fcct -wlien present i.ri evpii-roolecnlar pnqHaiimis under 
like conditions of tempm'at Jir(‘ and — ,a,.iKl 

AvogadiTcs law should tlieivfm’f; bold fo]’ fliluJe solntions. 
Tliis is the weli-knoun classic ('<nn*]iTsio;! Im-irndahal by 
valid lloiT. In Ihe case of ass«K'ijited nMii-th'rirelyies a dis- 
turbing factor is iritrodm'cd if lljo molctmle- <mly gruflnally 
undergo .dissociation Into nnmads as dlluiieu and 

the ])elia\ join* of such cojiijjounds jnust be irregular. The 
depression of the freezing-pfcnt and tlm rise in boiling- 
point brought aljoiit ly dissoiviijg a subsl;im*.o in a liquiil 
are. necessaiy craistMjnences of t]w jneserfce of an increased 
proportion of inoiiiuls. 

.Electrolyte's, ]>esi<les acting as mere mcciu\n.ic:d screens, 
also exercise a spt'iellic iiiflnence in excess of tlia,!. exercised 
by 110.3 HdectroJytf'S, }y tlsomsehns (Xaiiliiniag wuJi advent 
inolocnles. la such ccse.s su atlmctlvo in iriJ enco i.s exerted 
3 iot orily Imrwcen iljc sulvair niouads, luit also behvf.ie.n 
these and the soluiiv^ nmnads. If it be granted that 
cicci I’ol^'sis is the nn-tcoiiio of an lirttiucl ion of Ibc 
Untuaiaoaval ^lirdeculcs of sravent; a 3 id solute n'fc]ei‘ Ihe 
inh-ncnce of jui clc«*tronc»dw‘ force, (hero i.s no diUlcrdry 
sji undcrstandirig the np-pmmit i-nertnso in <ecj!’hi<-tivify 
of electrolytes ;is tic.' snhitioi. is dilntesj. I'be ajqoauTit 
oiicet poH’inced liy a dissodre.Ji sn'bsia.ni:e. m.n,st be ni’cid'cst 


\Osssocii 
tion (Bf 
solvent 
com'- 
piexes. 


iii a Jiighiy diiidc. sobij.ion, beciiusc*. in smdi a- solutioii the 
solute is reso]\-ed to the imxiui'wui (possible extent iiito its 
fuiidancnUa! rmh.:e<des, iuid. flicsc emne jaost fully 'undeu' 
tlic inilueiiCD oi the solvent rjcmads, wliieli a.re llien 
uorcssmily pi'escmt in 3iia:du3u-nj projm-i 

Ifrmn the pc.int of rlexv of th.e hypothesis Jicrc dcvelopoi 
io]3s need Imvc- no sepcjitte exlsrcnce, and the jhenoinena 
exlulited by solutions — whetlior pbiysical or chemical — 
oo’c mauily' iniiaenced ly thiiirges in the liioloeular coin- 
iHisitioii n\‘ the soi\'(xm, the chief if "not the 03ily factor by 
Vvlncli the chungn^s mi' conditioner! being the cLscuro 
iniu'tiou of the atenas termed !*esidua[ alilnily. 

ft ivill bo apprfyriatn tr,t introdi.ice hc'i'e a lu ief refenmee 
to the -nat-are. of tlie chinaica,! iiiterchmiges involved in 
vibil processes, wlLeliier 'in ]>]m]ts nr anin^als. 

Owing to the great adinnce in oro* knowledge. Chemistry 
e-]'.eciaily of synihetic processes, it is ]mSHU>le. to 
lor! a some t'ouccqdion <.»f their general character, 
alrhccigli suc]:i changes are necessarily t;o a gqi/at extent 
enslirouded in ii'pystery. In the main they are of four 
Id lids — ix’diictiAox sy ntliiitic, hydrcdytic, and oxidative. .It 
is ge 3 :ierally ]"telieved that the tlrst stage iij assimilat.lon ire 
volsois the reduction of carbon dioxide under the bvtiuericc 
of light, and that it jirocteeds p>rri pamc with, the separa- 
tion of oxygen, sorne-what in the manlier formulated in 
the equatio].! : (Jtdo -b JLO ^ (J(}l;Ls -f 0 ^ ; it is diflicult, 
however, at present to regaaxl this us more -tban. a more 
statistical expression. To judge from its prope.rties, 
chlorophyll belongs to tlie class <.)f quiuones. 'Hut i! 
quiuoiie cannot cause reduction ; on tlie contrary, it act.' 
as an “ oxidizing *’ agent in consequence of the readiness 
with which it combiBcs with Iiydrogen, forming a liydrO' 


M being the syml-xil of tlie fundamental molemile or 
nionadj any condition whieJi iinu'eases tijo iw'oportion of 
monads will render the solve jit nnc’e 'b,t<*tivc,-^ The 
eilects, produced on dissolving ntm-electrolytes are v/ro'ngly 
atti'ibiited to the efe substamm ; they are in inalit}" 
due to the solvent nioiiads^ and it is the solvejit, not the 
dissolved substance, t.hat alone und,ergoes alteration in tlie 
case of substances Avhich enter i.nto solution as monads. 
Thus, to take the case of the osmotic pressure developed 
oil dissolving any noivelectrolyt'o in water — if a vessel 
containing water be divided into co-i'npartraeiits by 1% 
permeable diaphragm, the equilibrium will be the same on 
eitlier side, and therefore the pressure will be the same. 
But if a substance Avbicli cannot penetrate the dkjhragm 
be' dissohn^d in the water in the erne eornpartuient, its 
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easily oxidixaljle .sal>staQcc.^, aiid tJiat the reductioii of 
carbon dioxide is effecterh or in parb by the quinol 

of td;ilorop!iyll''--~oiie at least of tliese changes taking j)la,ce 
iimier tbe iTiiiiience of light. Assiimiiig that iormaldeiiyde, 
CnioO;, is the immediate pj'oduct, it is liighiy probable tliat 
this" is 5 :i:t oiice converted into a cajdadiydrate— in many 
C'.ises into stai'cli. To appreciate tlie iiuportance of this 
elcwEge, it is tieeessary to eonsidei.' the pheiioiiiena of 
fenijentation ; it is then olndoiis that tlio energy 
Ferimn^ Btored u|:> in tlie carbohydrate system plays an 
ali-iiD,portant part. Fermentation is (Certainly 
at l>ottoin a |n:ocess of k!/(froc.(ital^^^ and it can scarcely 
be doubted that the fiinctio)i of the enzyme is to introduce 
water into the circuit of change--— to establish a circuit in 
which hydrolytic clianges can occur, although, not of the 
ordiiiLary kiii4 but reductis^e on tbe one hand and oxidative 
mi the other. Baeyer, in 1870, was the first to point out 
that the resolution of glucose dining fermentation into 
alcoiio! and caiiron dioxide, ajid, indeed, the phenomena 
of fermentation generally, may be accounted for by the 
assumption that translocation of liydrogen and oxygen 
atoms is induced through tlie alternate separation of the 
efeoieiits of water and their addition in a different order — 
changes whicli would involve the accuiniiiatioa of oxiygen 
atoiiK at certain parts of the molecule, thus constituting 
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]:?eeii an aecnmidation of OH groups in other pa.rts of tbe 
system. In a moiecide so constituted, changes might set 
in similar to t.hose involved in the resolution of oxalic acid 
into carbon dioxide and formic acid. 

The (.tonceptioii is one of j’einarkable heanty, and un- 
doubtedly a, sulli(uent explanation, as changes precisely 
similar to tlmse attending fermentation ina}' be effected by 
simple hydrolysis. ff.hus glucose may be converted into 
lactic acid l>y heati,ng it witli alkali, and on boding 
fructose v/itli rnuriatie acid an acid is formed, f.tx, laivuliiiic 
.acid,' ■.CHgXlO.GH^.G the production' of ' which 

' cleaHy some ' of the ' and 

CH.OH groups, and oxidation of others, in the manner 
.• pictured by Baeyer. 'The changes attending fernientation 
are presumably functions of the protop>iasm — in other 
words, they prolxibly occur within very comjAex molecular 
systems of extreme instability, perliaps under tbe in- 
fluence of, in contact with, the very same hydrolyst 
(imtyiiie) vdiieh, when separated from the cell, is so active 
in promoting the hydrolysis of cane sugar, or, if not, of 
substances of a similar iiature. On inspecting Baeyer's 
foimnke it will be noticed that during reliyilration the 

on to ' non- 
■ to: 'bei a,: special 
:Supposing' 'that ' theprotoplasmic: 
:w|^;tb:,cbhihti0h thAforihatioa^f ' a cbnduetmg: 
■ two :ci' ; the 


cules wwe included, if the total hydrolytic change ■whicli 
could take place in such a circuit w^ere exotherimc, even if 
the change alfecting the one group involved an. expericlitiu’e 
of energy', watei'.woidd^be “electrolysed,^’ and' its h,ydrogert 
wmuld effect the withdrawal of OH from the;ohe grmip 
and its displaceiiient by hydrogen, while oxygen would Ije 
added to the other group, it may be directly, or in conse- 
(j lienee of tlie displacement of H by OH. The different 
effects produced by different organisms, on this liypotliesis, 
would be the consequence of the hydrolysis affecting 
diffeient systems. As most, if not all, fermentable com *■ 
pounds are asymmetric, and the enzymes are undoubtedly 
also a.symmetri<,‘ bodies, the dii'ection of attack would 
depend on the character of the asymmetry of both 
liydrolyte and hydrolyst, and only compatible hydrolysts, 
he., those compatible witli tlie hydrolyte, ivoiild condition 
the hydrolysis, he. fermentation. 

If only the conversion of glucose into alcohol and 
carbon dioxide be considered, there is a danger of regard- 
ing fermentation as a purely destiaictive process, but it 
must not be forgotten that in some eases products are 
obtained Avliicli afford the clearest evidence of the occur- 
rence of constructive changes. It is, however, probable 
that some of these are the outcome of interactions occuiTing, 
as it were, naturally and independently between products of 
enzyinie change, and that the direct function of comime^ 
the enzyme in fermentation may after all be only tive aspect 
to induce simplification, not complication. Thus, tpffermca^ 
to explain tlie production of isobutyi-carbinol 
(the inactive amyl alcohol of fusel oil) from glucose, it 
maybe supposed that in the first instance the glucose is 
resolved liy enzymic action into a mixture of gtyceraldose, 
CHo(OH).CH( 6H).COH, with the isomeric glyeeroketose, 
CH.;,(OH).CO.CI'l^(OH), which interact spontaneously, a 
new hexose, (CH;.0H),.C(0H).CH(0H}, CH(0H).C0;H, 
being forined, and that tlii.s in turn becomes transformed 
l:>y enzymic inffueiices into amyl alcohol. Again, to account 
for the production of butyric and caproic acids from lactic 
■ acid, it inav be supposed that the latter is partly reduced 
by “.fermen\idion’Ho the aldehyde CH 3 .CH(OH).COH, and 
that an interaction then occurs spontaneously between this 
aldehyde and unchanged acid, giving rise to the complex 
acid Ctr.,.[CH(01i)]^.(jOOI:I, which on further fermenta- 
tion yields acetic, butyric, and caproic acids. The formation 
of fat from carliohydrates is doubtless a process of the 
same kind, in which at an early stage at feevst three 
iiiolecnies of glucose, or some substance closely related 
thereto, become condensed into one, much as three 
molecules of acetone CyH^jO, yield a single molecule of 
phorone, ; the reduction of the complex so pro- 

duced is then effected by enzymic inff.iience. Becent obser- 
vations, however, prove beyond question that the ordinary 
hydrolytic changes effected by enzymes are reversible, and 
therefore that the enzymo.s must be credited with syntlietic 
powers. Croft Hill -was the first to observe that glucose 
is partially converted into a biose by diastase, and be 
supposed that maltose was forined ; later observations 
seem to showr that it yields isoinaltose : it may be that 
both are formed. Emil Fischer and E. Frankland Arm- 
strong have since found that a mixture of glucose and 
lactose in confeict with the kephir enzyme yields a biose 
closely 3'elated to if not identical writh milk sugar. 

Ordinary alcoholic fermentation is a nicely -balanced 
action in which the products of the presumed “ electro- 
lysis ’’ of w^ater are fully utilized, so that neither oxygen 
nor hydrogen is liberated. In butyric and many other 
fermentations, however, hydrogen is freely evolved, and in 
these cases somewhat more highly oxidized products (acids 
instead of alcohols) are formed ; in fact, the evolution of 
liydrogen involves the occurrence of an amount of oxida- 
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tion corresponding to the hydrogen liberated, and in excess 
of that observed when no hydrogen is liberated. The 
production of butyric and caproic acids, of amjlic alcohol, 
and also that of fat, can only be explained on the assiiiiip- 
tion that while one set of nKoleraies loicleigoes redned^^ 
another set undergoes oxidation. The separa tion of oxygen 
as Bucli has not yet been observed to take place during 
fermentation, but if hydrogen be evolved as the result 
of ‘^excessive’’’ oxidation, it woiild seem to follow that 
oxygen should be evolved if reduction took place to an 
extreme extent.^ It is conceivable, and indeed probable, 
tliat the oxygen evolved from plants in sun light owes its 
origin to an effect of this kind, and that it maybe con- 
nected with the reduction of chlorophyll previously referred 
to as a necessary step in the reduction of carbon dioxide. 
In other words, the elilorophyll acts, in a measure, as a 
polarizable electrode or catalyst, against which hydrogen 
is delivered, and at wdiich the dioxide sufiers reduction, 
being one term in a complex circuit in wliich liydrolytic 
change is proceeding. It is a noteworthy fact tliat a 
tendency to forjn fat — the most highly -reduced aiormal 
product of %dtal metabolism — -is particularly noticeable in 
the case of animals, and that oxidative changes occiir in 
these to a far greater extent than in plants. 

It is commonly supposed that interactions such as occur 
in animals and plants are not to be regarded as mere 
^ chemical changes, but that they take place within 
subjection to its intlueiice. 
processss. possil;)le to accept this interpretation, and 

yet to regard such processes as eases of chemical 
interchange jnire and simple, ’'.rhe formation, of starch and 
of fat may be taken as examples. It is impossible at pre- 
sent to explain under what conditions and precisely how 
tliese are formed, and yet they are so easily formed that it is 
|;>rol;)able that they are produceii in a comparatively si.m.},l6 
inanner. Tlie formation of starcfli fro.in glucose is a prore.'-s 
ill wliich a large .iiiimbe.f of molecules of the latter become 
associated, and one in which, doubtless, molecule mu>t. bu 

presented to inoleciile in some very delinite rjauiner. 
It may well be that glucose does not exist in an ordinar)^ 
aqueous solution in tlie proper form to undergo (‘onsidcra- 
tion. There are at least two isodynamic forms of glucose : 

CH;,(OH).CH(OH).CH(OH).CH(OH).CH(OHmCOH) 

CH:(0H).CH(0H).GH.GH(0H).GH(0H).CH(0H). 

/ 

Of these the second appears to be a relatively inert i'orm, 
and this perhaps is the dominant, if not the only f turn, 
existing in a dilute solution. It is concei^xtble that such 
a molecule might enter into loose, conibination vvitli a 
protoplasmic molecule in such a way as to cause its con- 
version, so to speak, into the more active aldehydic form, 
in consequence of the OH groups becoming attacdied to 
the protoplasm. The akleliydic group would then lie in a 
position to operate freely. It is also possible that in the 
case of a coi.npound such a.s glucose the coniiguration is 
sucli tliat the OH groups mutually interfere, and, as it 
were, promote a policy of vacillation, and that on one set 
liecouiing neutralized by attachnieiit to the protoplaBni 
another set becomes free to act uniformly, so that their 
activity can be manifested in a direction before impossible. 

, Physical PiiOPEiiTiEs,. . 

That physical and chemical properties are strictly 
correlative there is not the slightest doubt, but the exact 
nature of the relationship is far from understood, more 

^ It has recently been stated by Fakes and Jollyman {Trans. Oh cm, 
*Soc. 1901, 3*22), that a little oxygen is contained, in the gases produced 
by IJ. pijocijamus when grown anaerobically. 


particularly beeaiise of the many diMculties in t he way 
of arriving at really comparable values. In the <;*ase : of 
gasesj as the molecules are widely separated, the 3 ' may bo 
regarded as independent entities and outside the range of 
intermolecular attractions. But this is not the ease'with 
liquids or solids, and our knowledge of qliysical pro]>erties 
relates mainly to tlie liquid state. The molecules in 

li(;[uids are uiidoubteilly lield together with a degree of 
firmness — and to an exteiit----wliich vicries from smics 
series, and even within scries, so tliat although in the case 
of liquids composed of molecules wliieli an,.* easily se|.»ai‘able, 
it may be p(.‘ssible to niakt^ comjiarisons at corres].iOiiding 
teinperatures at wliicli llie cliiivactca nf intc]*re]ai i<.ins]]i]) ?,if 
the molecules is of the same ordcj*. or nea.rly so, for all tliC 
substances, in other instances this is inijuissible. Acetic 
acid nia}' be Ated as an extreme ca.se. As tljc vaj.iour ed.' 
this eonipoundj even sit. tem|,M‘ratures considemhl^' above 
its boiling-point, is not conqiosed of the fund;imeutal 
niolecules rej-ji’esented b}* the formula G.dljtJ.,, but mainly 
consists of eomjdex. mohx'ule.s formed by tlu.dr union, it is 
impossible to contrast acetic acid properly with conq»oiiiKis 
vliieli are readily reduced to thf3 luiimoleculaj’ form. 
Wiienever possible the boiling-point lias usually been 
selected as the temperature at tvhich there is lihrly to be 
the closest apiproacli to uniformity of - interniolecidar con- 
ditions, but it is dear that this i.s by no inemi.s alwa.ys 
the' case. Thorpe and Bodger, wlio have very carefully ' 
studied tlio reiaflon.sliip between IliO visctjsit)* of ilquulsaiid 
their cliemieai nature (.?Vo7. Trans, 1891, u, 397), Inou* 
sliowui that tejiipciuitu^ el' equal th'i>c nt 

which dif/dt is the same for tlifierent liquid.'^ —tmid 
rir\xail much more deflri^ 3‘elaUons btriweeu the valiie.^ ‘>1’ 
the viscosity exveilkients (//) a.i,id the* ehmificn] iianev. uf 
substanres than can, be dedi.iced fo-m ob>i*i*val ioji,- made at 
the boiling-point. 

At o]H‘> time tiiere- wa.s a dusig Imdimi-)’ to bdieve, in 
plrysical eon^iants, aiul to ivgn'd iha nfolcruhi!’ vnbo' n.s 
tlie Slims of cerUiin Oxed Halu*, ,a As 

tlm ar(!a of discussion has bu-n w’hlened, however, 
and not only cornipunmls of relat^^dy simide <-on- ' 

stitiitiou, but also timse iuc.>re eonqdex in sti'ue- 
ture have been simlied, the cunviefion iias gained ground 
that the atomic calne.s are, .<ubjert to ronsiderable vaihv 
tioiL 8ndt var,latiM]!s dninst always oeeur ii? eases in 
wliie]}. they are to be expeeintl eheinieal grounds. Thus 
the nearest aj>pro;ieii to ceirstaney is oloerved in ihe paraf- 
iinoid hydrucarbou.^, wdiicli are rumarka.b'ie cm nceonut njf 
the simplicity and nnifonnity of tlielr chemical behaviour 
as well as tm m.-connt of their inert nes.s, Elhenrfid hydro- 
carbons differ entirely In many of their jaupuities .from 
the paudfinoids, tlie L‘thenoid iinlnige moavising a peeiiliar 
■physical eilect : the exleiii to whieh. •wiria.tion ucMU.irs within 
the series, however, cannot be judged of, a- the* inarmlal 
avaikbde feu’ discussion is altogether insnllicicnt. Bt.m- 
zenoid. h}alrocai'bons ex’hibit an altogether pieculiar and 
vanable 

iNot only are the pixvtiliari ties of the hydro<‘arbons repro- 
duced irm their deri\i:itives, l>iU in many eases other 
|>eciiliaritiea become a])paretit -wldeli are c](?ar]y traccubhi 
to tlie influence exerted l>y the railiclc introduced into the 
hydrocarbon conqilex. ' ' There is reason to sn|;tposB that fin 
the ease of parafiinoid coiupounds the hydrocarbon radicle 
has a practically constant influence, and, that the variati,onB 
observed in ascending the seric-s may lie referred to differ- 
enci^s in the inliuence exerteil by its associates. .In other 
series puobably lioth uidides are varia-nts., .In ethenoid 
compounds, in which Two r>f the carbon atoms may be 
regarded as united by two atliuities of each, but in such a 
W’ay that the full force of each, aitinity^ is far from being 
exerted, the affinities are defieeted from tlie nieaii posit’ioBS, 
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wilicli they tend to take uj) in tlie unrestrained carbon ^atooi, 
aiKi it may JiaKSiipposed that tlie extent to whicii tlie 
of the j>aired carbon atoms are deilected varies according 
to the nature of their associates. But the dellection wonld 
\Tiiy oidy within narrow limits; conseqiiejitly, the limits 
within which tlie ethenoid ‘'‘constant^' may be expected 
to vary arcc narrow, in the case of iHmzenoid conipoxinds 
a miieli 'wider variation may be possilde. In discussing 
their (dienncal properties, it has already been poitited oiit 
tliat tlic ceutih* tey.'^tem must be regarded as a plastic 
groiij) tvitliiu wjuclj considerable variation of the affinity 
relation ships may take place. Physical jtroperties tell the 
; same tale. To give but one or two examples. ISIo pro- 

perty adonis a more sensitive test of (ffianges in structure 
; tlian the refractive power. Il: the refractive power 

of the 0^,3 group iu benzene lie ealcidated liy deducting 
from the moiecnlar .I'e tractive power tlie value of six 
hydrogen atoms — hydrogen being supposed to have a con- 
stant value in all compou^^ — and the diherence be divided 
by 6, the value for the carbon atom is very nearly 6, If a 
similaiMialculatioii be made foiMffie nudhy lated 
: . of benzeiH-y assigning to Cdly thcmulue that it has i 

series, the. value for the carbon atom (in the group) is 
found to increase from (> in benzene to 6*15 in trim ethyl- 
benzene (inesityk^^^ If a siniilar calcidation be 1 
aiiilme, assuming that has the value assigned to it 
paraffinoid aiiimes (7 '7 ™ 5*1 -i- 2.r3), a still higher value 
is obtained for earboig vk. 6*3. Wlietlier these variati^^^^ 
are to he ascribed solely to variations in the centric system, 
or \vliether the associated iMicles also vary, it is at present 
impossible to decide ; tlie question has already been raised 
in disciiesiiig the occiuTCnce of chemical change in the 
of benzenoid coinpounds, and it has been pointed out that 
theiew is some reason to suppose that evmi llie Cdl, 
has special properties in ben zenoid liydiucairbons, but the 
arguiinnit is by rm 

With 3’egaixi to the alteration in physical pro[)erties 
<3onsequeiit on the introductioii of otlier elements into 
hydrocarbons, oxygen exercises a greater eflect 
other, and one 'wiiich is es|,)e- 
of properties which 
are luainly iiiteiinolecu^^^ Thus tlie 

introduction of hydroxyl into the paiuffins Ims the 
etto of slightly viscous compounds of 

dow into relatively klghly viscous com- 

pouads k)iimg at teinperatiires far above those at which 
the parent hydrocail)03xs are vapork^^ There can 
ije little if any doubt that tlio peculiar physical pvro- 
perties of oxygen conipoiuids are to be correlated with 
their exceptional chcJiiical activity — that the residual 
affinity which is possessed by oxygen in most of its coni- 
poLuids in ao high a degree, and which conditions the 
preliminary associations determi native of cheniical change, 

- . is also operative in causing the fundamental molecules to 

cling tog(3ther and foriu ijomplexes to an extent not met 
;; '^vith i.u (xunpoimds of other* elements, so that the special 

' peculiarities of oxygen compounds may be ascilbed to the 
■ oxygen. Whether the properties of the paraffinoid radicle 

are in any way modiiied by association wi'th oxygen or 
<hher elcmems is a difficult question to decide. In dis- 
yf'S '.■■■■ cussing' it geometricxd eonsiderations must needs be taken 

• ;b ■ ihto account. In tire normal paraffins and in the corre- 

;; Jyv . ' ' ■ sponcling pri'mary alcohols, the carbon atoms are arranged 

' Inanchbss chain, but in tlie sec^'jndary alcohols the 

' ^ hydroearboB nidides have t'wo, and in the tertiary alcohols 

p ' , , tiU’ce bmmjlKis. The primary alcohols ma}", therefoixy be 

;b, ' ^ pkiiired as simple tikmouts progressing, it may be, with 

' ll wuvcdike luotiou. As the hydrocarbon radicle is cuni- 
kW pomd of saturated eknients, it may be regarded as 

' b ■■ ' , praetiadly imliilerent to all external attractious, and the 
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activity of the compoimd may be located at the oxjgem 
ated extremity or head, the hydrocarbon radicle being 
supposed to oscillate about a mean position relatively to 
the OH group. In the secondary and tertiary alcohols, in 
vhicli the lilameiits are branched, the hydrocarbon radicles 
are brought into closer proximity with the OH group, and 
they will also tend to oscillate on one side of'~the*iitea.]i 
position taken up by the priiriaiy radicle, uidess the com 
stituent groups are of such diineusions as to balance one 
aj.3 other, BucJi dilferences in structure might alone con- 
dition a mateilally ditffireiit behaviour of the molecules 
towards each other, which would bo apparent in the 
viscosity, density, and boiling-point relationships. Optical 
]>]:ope3:ties, oji tlie other hand, which are mainly condi- 
tioned by intermolecular structure, would be but slightly 
affected ; and chemical properties should not ]:ie materially 
altered. As a matter of fact, considerable differemms are 
noticed on coiitrasting the chemical behaviour of the lower 
witli that of tlie higher terms of the series in the case not 
only of the alcohols, but also of the ketones and acids de- 
rived from tlie paraffins. As there is no reason to suptpose 
that the. hydrocarlion radicle undergoes any moclification, 
it may he assumed that tlie oxygen is the inconstant 
element ; but as only the lowest terms differ to any marked 
extent, it wonld seem that when a certain point is reached 
variation can no longer take place. To draw a rough 
parallel, the oxygen appears to behave much as if it were 
connected with the hydrocarbon radicle by a spring which 
cannot be extended beyond a certain limit ; in the lower 
terms of the series the spring is not fully extended, but 
the limit is soon reached. Differences such as are observed 
between phenol, for example, and the paraffinoid alcohol, 
Iiexylic alcohol, are of iiiterest from this point of view. 
Although of lower molecular vnight, phenol is a crystalline 
solid at temperatures at which the alcohol is liquid, and 
as a ii.quid it is more viscid than the alcohol Phenol 
also manifests -weak acid properties, wliicli may be re- 
garded as evidence that the oxygen has some power of 
attracting bases. It has been shown, also that phenol, 
exists in many solutions as a doidde molecule. On all 
grounds, therefore, it seems pro]:)able that the oxygen in 
phenol has more residual affinity than that in Iiexylic 
alcohol The great imnease i.n viscosity which attends the 
iiitroductiou of several hydroxyl groups is also corrobo- 
rative of the argument here used. Tiie extreme viscosity 
of polyhydric alcohols, such as glycerol, is possibly a conse- 
quence of the arrangement of the three oxygen atoms in 
one pdaae in such a way as to constitute an “ oxygen sur- 
face.” Exact determinations of the viscosity relationships 
of isomeric as^’imnetric polyhydric alcohols of known cou- 
iiguratioii w^nild be of great v^alue as testing a point of 
this kind. Variations in the physical eiieete produced by 
oxygen are particularly apparent in cornpouiids in whicli 
oxygen is associated with carbon by two affijiities, much 
in the way tliat carbon is associated with carbon in ethen- 
okls. Speaking generally, oxygen apparently behaves as 
though its two affinities took the foi-m of a h)oped 
nlament, the two ends of which re|)resent its ordinary 
affinities, and the loop the dependent or residual affinity. 
The variations it exMliits may then be pictured as varia- 
tions in the vsize of the loop, no secondary point of attach- 
ment remaining when, it is reduced to a mere knot. 

A. factor of the highest importance, wliieli in many cases 
conditions striking physical peculiarities, remains to be re- 
ferred to, vk., that of co-operative action. If the 
heat of formation of chlorinated paraffinoid ooni- 
pounds I'le calculated from the heats of comb us- 
tion, it appears, as L Thomsen has pointed out, 
that on an average about 13,500 gram. deg. C. units of heat 
are developed iji the iixed.io.r,i of a single iitomic proportion of 
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clilorine ; but that in the case of di-derivatives the average 
amount of heat developed is far greater, viz., = 16500 

units. As the value found for tri-derivatives is only 
33,0004-13,500, it is to be supposed that the extra-out- 
going of atliiiity is in some way due to an interaction of 
the two halogen atoms. Similar differences are apparent 
in the case of other properties. TIius the refraction equi- 
valents of chlorine and bromine, calculated from observa- 
tions iriade with compounds such as ethylene chloride and 
bromide, are distinctly higher than those deduced from 
observations made with monochlorides and bromides. 
Again, Thorpe and Rodger have' shown that the viscosity 
constants of diclilorides and dibromides are remarkably 
different from those of the nionociilorides .and monobro- 
micles. But the effect is most obyioiis in the case of iodo- 
compounds. Thus, the refmetion equivalent (58 ’2) of 
methylene iodide, CHo -^ 2 ’ ^ calculated 

(52*1) on the assurnption that the value of each atom of 
iodine is that of the iodine atom in methyl iodide. In all 
the cases referred to the t\vo atoms of halogen are asso- 
ciated either with a single carbon atom or with contiguous 
carbon atoms, and there is little doubt that this "will be 
found to be necessary to the production of the effect under 
consideration. One of the very few observations bearing 
on this point is that of Perkin, showing that the molecular 
rotatory powa'ii* acquired in a magnetic field is considerably 
higher in the case of propylene bromide, CHg.CHBr.GH^ Br, 
(10*82), than in that of the isomeric trimetliylene bromide, 
CH.Br.CH,.GHd3r, (10.34). The ‘‘co-operative effect’^ 
is most obvious, however, in compounds in which several 
beiizeiioid and ethenoid systems are conjoined. Thus if 
the atomic refractive power of carbon be calculated from the 
molecular refractive power of diphenyl, C^.H..G^ 5 lI^ its ap- 
parent value is about 6*4, wliei’eas in benzene it is only 
abou,t 6. Stilbeiie, in wliicli an ethenoid group is interposed 
between two phenyl groujjs, Ph.GII:GH.Ph, is still more 
“abnormar' in its behaviour, its molecular refractive 
power (11 3 '4) exceeding the calculated value by 12 units. 
The very higli refractive power of cinnamic aldehyde, 
which exceeds the calculated value by 10 units, may be 
accounted for in a similar way, and even seems to 
suggest that this compound is to be represented as 
Ph.GH:C:CIi.OH, rather than as Pli.CH:CH.GOH, he., 
that it is the isodynamic form of the aldehyde. 

It is by no means improbable that the principle here 
developed may prove to be of wide application, and that 
it W'ill afford an explanation of the niany ‘‘anomalies*’’ 
which are apparent on contrasting the properties especially 
of benzeaioid compouncls with those of the paraffinoids ; 
it may also serve to explain -Ihe fact that they often differ 
from paraffinoids in physical qu-operties to an extent alto- 
gether disproportionate to the extent to which they differ 
from them in their chemical properties. Perkin’s observa- 
tions on the rotation of polarized light in the inagiietic 
field by benzenoid coinpounds afford many striking illus- 
trations of their peculiar behaviour ( Tram. Ghein. 8oe. 
1896, p. 1026). Thus, on contxusting the rotatory power 
of phenol mth that of benzene, and that of lieptylie 
alcohob with that of heptane, the difference due to the 
displacement ' of H by OH is 0*856 in the case of phenol, 
but only 0*181 iri the case of the alcohol. That the 
superior effect : exercised by the OH group i.s at least 
mainly due to the co-operative action of the centric system 
and the oxygen appears probable from the fact that the 
difference between toluene, Ph.GHg, and benzjdic alcoholj 
Ph.GH 2 .OH (0*243), is but slightly in excess of the paraf- 
finoid value. Go-operative action can only be exerted by 
contiguous radicles. A comq>arison of the values for ben- 
zene* nitrobenzene, and the mono-derivatives containing 
halogens, leads to similar conclusions 
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Bromobeiizeiie 
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9*970} 
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The fact that the diffbronces arc negative in the case of 
nitro- and lluorbenzeue is in itself almost a proof of 
co-operation. When the effects q>rodu(*ed by the other 
halogens in benzene are contrasted with, those they produce 
in propylic compounds, the differences observed arc — 

Chlorine -0*253. Bromine -0*086. Iodine 0*321. 

In benzene, ibereibre, (jlilorim?! lias a. sliglit negative influ- 
ence, and only iodine has a marked extra positive effect : 
such a result is in harmony with the fact that in earbcni 
compounds generally iodine alone has a marked tendency 
to exhibit residual affinity. 

But by far the strongest argument in favour of tlie view 
here advocated is afforded hy tlic consideration of the con- 
ditions ’ivhicli determine the aqipearance of colour 
in carbon coinpounds. The majority of cob 
^ oured compounds may be referred to 
one type, that of quinono («). Speak- 
^ ^ ing generally, they contain tvro ethenoid groups 
G : IP', in ortho- or para -positions, in association 
. with an unsaturated benzenoitl imcleiis. As 
h/ compoiiiids sueli as diketohcxainetJjjdeiio (f^), in 
^ which the nucleus is saturated, are coioiniess, 
colour must be supposed to originate in the CO 
co-operation of tlie two ethenoids with the uii- /\r.r 
saturated nucleus, and each must l.>e regarflcti j - 

as ail independent liglit-ab.sorbing cent,re, { L. 
Wlietber the nuejens be represented as a 
centric or as fi,n etlicniold siriict-un? matters i.X} 

IG little; suffice it to say that coloured Ciiiii- 

H pounds are Icnown of t.lio dilij'drohenzma’, 

- type (c), so that it is to Ikj ;:mppose(l tbatofithcr 

jj ' the centric or the ctljeii,oid-s 3 -slejn im-y a<‘t as 

the lliird coniru. A coloiir-]..u’oduciiig system 

JV such as is piresent in qi:iiuoue may, therefore, 

li ' 

be represented by the symbol If tliis symbol be 

ii 

adopted as a broad definition of qiiiuonoid structure, it is 
probably safe to assert tliat all coloured su];)stances aro 
quinonoids. Iodoform is a. compound of particular interest 
from this point of view. Attention lias already been directed 
to the exceptionally high refractive TK)wer of rnetliydeno 
iodide, GH^loj to the probaliility that this is clue to the 
co-operation of the two iodine atoms. Such a cornpoimd may 
be regarded as the analogue of diketohexainethyleiie, each 
iodine atom exercising an iniluenoe similar to thit lUiercised 
by the CO group in the keto-compoiind. 'Wlieii a tliird 
atom of iodine is introduced, forming iodohirm, CHI., 
an effect is produced equivalent to that observed, wdieii 
cliketohexamethyleiie i.s converted into qiiinone and a 
third ab.sorl>mg centre is devdeped — tlie highly refractive 
d,i-iodido becoming intensely yellow when converted into 
the tri-iodo-derivative. The introduction of a foxirth iodine 
atom has the effect of greatly intensifying the colour. 
From this point of view** it is easy to understand that all 
tri- and tetriodides, but only polyimrlzed di-iodides such as 
inerciiric iodide (H'glo)^;, should be coloured. 

The a;ppoarance of colour in an open or pseudo-qumonoid 
system, as distinguished from a closed or true qumonoid 
system, is dejamdent on a certain intensity of effect l:)eing 
develoqied. Chlorine and bromine do not act suff,iciently 
powerfully to condition colour, neither does tlie presence 
of three phenyl groujis in association with a single carbon 
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atom suffiee, triplienylmethaiiej CllPh^^ being colourless, 
although abuornially refractiYe. It is also iioteu-orthy 
that beiizil, PIi.CO.CO.PIi, if coloured at all, is at most 
.a %'ery pale yellow substance j if not a consequence of its 
symmetrical structure, this may be due to the tact that 
the c()Hipc>niid is one in whicli tliere is but little residual 
aifinity.. The colour of substances such as azobenzene, 
Ph.hi : KFlq may be ascribed to the co-operation of the 
two plieny'i systems witli the diazo,. N : N system, 

Quinone and its hoiiiologues, and indeed tlie si.inj:)le 
quiiionos generally, are at most either yellow, or oimige, 
or orange-red in colour ; as a rule pararquiiiones 
Jntefisifica- g|>e yellow, and the inisymmetrical ortho- 
€o!mse quinones orange to red. The introduction of 
€0 oxygen (as OH) or halogens usually has the 

effect of deepening the colour — a result, it may be sup- 
posed, of the introduction of a further sliglit co-operative 
effect. Colours other than yellow^s and reds — blue shades 
of red, , greens ajid blues — are met wdtli only in mixed 
([uinonoids, ne,, compounds in which the two C : K" groups 
are dissimilaiy one at least being a more or less complex 
group. The colours of the rosaniline group, for example, 
are all derivatiYes of the complex K" ; : CPlio, PP' being 

usually either NH or NE', and eitlier NH 2 or a substi- 
tuted NHg group being present in each of the Ph groups. 
The colour is much intensified by the association of several 
qumonoid or pseudo’qiiinonoid systems. Thus the simple 
diazo - dyes, formed iToiii the diazo - benzenes and either 
phenol or aniline, or tlieir liomologiies, are all derivatives of 
azobenzeiie, and resemble this coanpound 

in being yellows. The derivatives of azonaphthalene, 
are much deeper in colour, many pro- 
nounced reds being met ■udth amongst them ; the intensih- 
eation of the colour is doutdiess a consequence of the 
greater influence exerted by the naphthyl group. By 
diazotizing the amido-derivative of a diazo-dye, and then 
coupling tile diaxo - compound wdth amines or phenols, 
dimo-compDiinds are produced in which the azobenzene 
or azonaphthalene complex is contained twice. Still more 
complex substances, are easily prepared by .repeating such 
a series of operations. . ' Many of these poiyazo-dye stuffs 
absorb light so coiiipletely that they are almost black, 

. The ■ hydroxy-derivatives of anthraquinone afford another 
strilring example of the infinence exercised by accumulated 
effects. The lower derivatives are orange-red or red, the 
higher greens and blues; it is iinpoasible to account for 
the difference, on the assuniptioii that it is due to the mere 
accumulatioii of hydroxyl groups in the one molecule, but 
it is: easily miderstood if it be granted that anthraquinone 
itself is not the basis of the colour to v/hich it gives rise, but 
an isodyiiamic compound. Thus the formation of alizarm 
may be assumed to in^-olve the isodynainic change 
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The eoriUBponding heteron.ucleal tetrliyclroxy anthraquin- 
■ one may Vse. supposed to undergo change, thus ; — 

Y " OH:.0 ■; 


Iw the one comjjouiid a tjmncmoid system is developed on 


If the ai'guinent here adduced be accepted as valid, 
there is no difficulty in understanding why a limited 
meaning must be attached to the conception of atomic 
constants. It would seem that, except pierhaps in the 
paraffin series, we are called upon to study the behaviour 
of more or less elastic systems — not of atoms wlnidi can 
freely exert a constant individual influence. In such 
sj^stems the affinities are more or less deflected and con- 
trolled and subject to change accordhig to the infliieiice 
'which is Irrought to bear upon them, and therefore they 
exercise a varying efibet. Still more important, probalfly, 
is tlie variation due to the degree of influence whieli the 
systems exercise by acting in co-operation. 

A similar doctrine may be found to appdy to metallic 
salts and to inorganic metallic compounds generally. That 
a profound difference exists bet'v^eeii metals and 
non-metals there can be no doubt, and that the Ciihsirs &f 
latter tend to form complexes cjomparable in 
some cases with the ethenoid and centric hydro- ' ^ 
carbon systems is also in the highest degree pu’obable. But 
the investigation of metallic salts is complicated and 
rendered much more difficult than that of carbon compounds 
by the tendency they display to form complex molecules, and 
also by the readiness with which they enter into combina- 
tion ■\ffith water. The conclusion that coloured carbon 
compounds are quinoiioids, using this term in a broad 
sense, if extended to elements, would involve the conciiisioii 
that the structure of tliese is in inaiiy cases conqxirable 
with that of quiiionoids.^ The increase in the intensity of 
the colour as atomic weight increases in the case of the 
halogens ; the intense blue colour of ozone in comparison 
with tliat of oxygen ; and especially the intense colour and 
extraordinarily complicated absorption spectrum of nitrogen 
dioxide, are of interest from tills point of view^ In all 
these cases intensity of colour is associated 'with a high 
degree of cliemical activity, and the conclusion is irresistible 
that the existence, of residual affinity determines the appear- 
ance of colour, ■ In any .case it should lie worth while te 
take into account the apparent simplicity of the mechanisin 
by -which colour is produced in carbon coinpcmnds, and to 
consider whether it may not be sufficient even to account ' 
for the complicated absorption spectra which characterize 
many compounds : it may -well be that tliese h.ave their 
origin ill the superposition of effects produced at a very 
limited number of absorbing centres, and that colour is the 
outcome of intramoleculat interferences. 

In this article the attempt has been made to pass briefly 
under notice what appear to the -writer to be the more im- 
portant problems in chemistry which have been 
the subject of discussion during the period 1875- 
1900, and besides indicating the directions in 
which progress has been made, to give some idea of the 
problems -which press for solution. The end the chemist 
has in view is to gain clear conceptions of the nature of 
the primary materials, ?U'., the elements, wdth which he 
has to d.eal, and an understanding of the operations into 
-which tliey enter. He is called upon, however, to study 
their behaviour in crowE.s and companies in circumstances 
of great difficulty, in order that he may form an opinion of 
their behaviour as individuals and depict their characters. 
That so muck success has already attended liis labours is 
proof that the methods in use are essentially sound, but 
the opportunities awaiting future inquirers are infinite, 

(h. e. a.) 

^ It is a question of interest whether the hli3e colour of oxygen be 
not due to the presence of complexes (Oo)^. Abney’s observations 
show that solutions of colourless salts in water are less absorptive in 
the inft'a-red region than in water per se ; this may be regarded as 
proof that the colour of water is at least in part conditioned by the 
presence of molecular complexes. 
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dteneryg Til©mas (1826-1884), English .scholar 
and editor of the Times, was born in 1826 at Barbado.s 
and educated at Eton and Cairns College, Caml.ridge! 
Having been called to the bm-, he went out'to Constanti- 
nojile as Ti?7ies corre-spondent just before the Crimean war, 
and it was under the influence there of Mr Al.t'ernon 


bmythe (afterwards Lord Strangford) that he first turned citomship he was elected aim; 

to those philological studies in which he became eminent. Iming received t 

Alter the "war he returned to London and wrote regiilarlv for Huiioiir i.h LSH), he was pxwrnoted to be 
the^Vme^for many years, and eventually succeeded Delarie Gt July 189£ 
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tlie i me,s for many years, and eventually succeeded Delane 
as editor in 1877. He was then an experienced publicist 


an Orientalist, however, that he had meantime earned on to produce a series of riovels, of which the foIloTV'- 

the highe^ reputation, his knowledge of Arabic and X.? 

Hebrew being almost unrivalled and his gift for langiiafu^s ^ (i'Ei*i), Ze . liommi (Vune honmMe Femvm 

exceptional in 1868 he was appointed Lord Almonm^’s .BolsM, (1869), Ifm 

pro. essor of Arabic at Oxford, remaining professor till Braid et Vie. (1877), UIdee 'de 

. ha became editor of the Thm^^ZM lie was one of the ^oirs et Four/es '(1880), La Foeu- 

company of revisers of the Old Testament. He wassecre-* (1888\ TAm 1890V le- 
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CHERIBON — CHESHIRE 


unobtrusive liumourj wliicli fully aceotuit for tlieir wide 
|topuIarity in many countries besides IriB own. His genius 
was the reverse of drannitic, and; present tvro 

of Jiis stories on the stage liave not succeeded. His essays 
have all the inorits due to liberal obseiuaition and thorough- 
ness <.>f trefdrmeiit ; tlieir style, like that of the novels, is 
ad riiirably lucid and correct. (t^-) 

OherifoSi'l (Dutch., Tjerihoii)^ tlie most easterly resi- 
dcTiey of West Java, with an area of 262,064 square miles. 
It is separated from Tegai in tlie E. by the small river 
Losari, ^vliich also niarks the boundaiy lietween the 
Bundaeseof West and the Javanese of Middle and East Java. 
Tlic no]1;.lierJi jiart of tb.e resideuc'y, with the exception of 
the volcano Tjeri Mai (10,000 feet), consists of an alluyial 
coast plain, (Irained by the Manulc, which rises in the high 
iiiountams of Preanger. Tire Tandni, w'Jiich also rises in 
Preanger, forms the southern boundary. Rice is cultivated 
on the low marshy grounds, and in addition to other pro- 
ducts, tea is a special culture. The total po]nilatioii in 
1897 was 1,577,521, comprising 867 Europeans, 21,108 ; 
Chinese, 1S96 Arabs, other Oriental foreigners 120, 
natives, 1,553,560. Gheeibon, the chief towm, has a | 
roadstead, safe during the w'est inonKSOon, from which it is | 
protected by the north and south trend of the coast. Im- ] 
})erfect drainage and the silting up of the little river | 
Tjcribon long rendered the town unliealthy and the port 
almost inaccessil:>le. Improvements have, however, been 
recently eifected~a channel 900 feet long has been con- 
structed, and the large number of Chinese and Arab 
residents indicate the commercial activity. Bugax and 
colfee are exported in considerable quantity, and the total 
|:)ort traffic auiouiits to about 200,000 tons amiiially. | 
Railways and tramways a tford land conmiunication with 
Ratavia, Baniarang, and the rieiglibouring residencies, and ; 
steamers with the other islands of the archii^elago. i 


Gfi^rnomerslcasrag formerly a province of 
Russia, Horth Caucasia, now a separate military district of 
Eiibafi. It includes the narrow strip of land along the east 
coast of tlm Black Sea, from Hovorossiysk, its capital, to 
nearly as far as Pitsunda, between the sea-coast and the 
Water-parting of the main Caucasus range, ‘which .sends 
inany spurs to the coast, leaving a narrow and extremely 
malarial belt between the mountains and the sea. A rich 
vegetation of a southern character, favoured by copious 
rains, grows along the coast ; but the country, since the 
forced exodus of the Teller kesses, is very thinly populated. 
It is divided into three districts : Kovorossiysk, capital of 
the province (20,511), Veliainiuovsk, and Boch (chief town 
Dakiiuvskiy Posad, 1040), Novorossiysk is connected by 
rail 'with the mam line of North Caucasia, and a mountain 
road is being made from Veliaminovskaya (Tuapse) to 
Maikop in Kuban. A road runs all along the coast, upon 
which sniail Ilussian and pretty Czech vill,ages are growing 
up. Pop'ulatlon (1896), 49,74-5, cMeliy EussiaiiB, also 
Greeks, Czechs, Armenians, and about 1 300 Tcherkesses. 


Gh0fS0 (Serbo-Croatian, Oreii), an island belonging 
to the Austrian province of 1 stria, in the Gulf of Quarnero. 
-Population, 10, 1 80 — two - thirds Berbo - Croatians and 
one -third Italians. The chief town, which bears the 
pnie name, has 4725 inhabitants. It is a harbour, and 
' pro-vidad with a ship-ftuiglR/.s wharf. The princi]}al | 
resources of the popiilation are the cultivation, of the vine | 

'k': 1 

. Gliesham^ a parish, urban district (1894), and 
.market town of England, an the Chess, an affiueat of the 


1894, erected into an mhan district. Besides the caicient 
church of St Mary, Christchurch (1864), and a church 
built ill 1887, there is a Congregational chapel (rebuilt in 
1886), a Baptist chapel (rebuilt in 1898), a Wesleyan chapel 
(erected in 1897), and a Calvinistic chapel. Other build- 
ings are the town hall and a mechanics' institute. There 
are numerous charities. All sorts of .small dairy utensils, 
chairs, malt-shovels, &c., are made of beech, the growth of 
whicli forms a feature of the surrounding country. Shoe- 
making is also carried on. In Watersicie hamlet, adjoin- 
ing the town, are iiour mills, duck farms, and ivatercress 
beds. Chesliam publislies tivo weekly newspapers. In 
consequence of the constitution in 1898 of three new 
parishes tlie area of Cliesham has been reduced to 
10,360 acres. Its populatioo on the old area of 12,746 
acres was in 1881, 6502 ; on the nerv area (1891), 6075 ; 
(1901), 7245. 

©kiesilira or Chester, a north-western county 
of England, bounded on the N. by the AIer.sey, which 
separates it from Lancashire, on the N.E. by York and 
Derby, on the S.E. by Btafford, on the S. by Shropshire, 
on the W, by Denbigh, Flint, and the estuary of the Dee, 
and on the N.W. by the Irish Sea. 

Area and Fopulatioii . — The area of the ancient county is 657,068 
acres or 1027 square iiiiles. The population in 1881 was 644,037, 
and in 1891 wa.s 730,058, of whom 352,936 were inale.s and 377,122 
females, the number of persons per square mile being 711, and of 
acres to a person 0*91. In 1901 the population wa.s kl4,555. 
The area of the aclmiiiistrative county, as given in, the census re- 
turns of 1891, was 655,036 acres, with a population of 743,869 ; bmt 
since then several alterations have been made in the administra- 
tive area. In 1895 the parisii of Titteiiley in Cheshire was trans- 
ferred to Shropshire; in 1896 part of the parish of Threap wood 
in Eliat was trauBfeTred to Cheshire ; in the same year juirt of 
tlie towiislrips of Appleton-with-Hull, Latchford Without, and 
Walton Inferior was transferred Irom Cheshire to Lancasliire ; 
and in 1898 part of the township of Ashton -under- Lyne was 
transforred fro,m Lancasliire to Chesliire, and part of the towii- 
sbip of Diikinfield from Cheshire to Lancashire. The area of 
tlie registration county is 643,791 acres, with a population in 
1891 of 707,978, of whom 508,498 were urban and 199,480 rural. 
Within this area the increase of poinilation between 1881 and 1891 
was 13 ‘76 per cent. The excess of births over deatlis between 
1881 and 1891 was 84,417, and the increase in resident population 
was 85,655. The following table gives tlie luimbers of marriages, 
births, and deaths, with the number of illegitimate births, for 
1880, 1890, and 1898 


Tear. Marriages. Birtlis. Deaths, 


18S0 4269 
1890 5171 
189S 5671 


20,823 12,303 

21,161 13,684 

22,064 13,467 


Illegitimate Birtlis, | 

Male. 

Female. 

526 

509 

536 

509 

473 

457 


The number of marriages in 1899 wns 5957, of births 22,004, 
and of deaths 13,893. 

Tlie following table gives the marriage, birth, and death ratevS 
per 1000 of the population, with the percentage of illegitimate, 
births, for a series of years : — 



1870-79. 

ISSO. 

ISBO-SO. 

1S90. 

1SS7-9S. 

1898. 

Marriages . 

15-5 

13 -8 

13’6 

U-7 

141 

■14*7 

Births . 

35*4 

33*8 

32 T 

30*2 

30*0 

28*7 

Deaths 

21 A 

19-9 

19*0 

19*5 

18*4 

17*6 

Percentage of ille- 
gitimacy 

5 -4. 

i ■•■■'k'' 

5*0 

5*1 

4 ‘9 

■ 4*6 

■ 4*2 


In 1891 there w^ere in the county 8651 natives of Scotland, 20,006 
natives of Ireland, and 2254 foreigners, 

Comtitution mid GovernmenU — The ancient county is divided 
into eight parliamentary divisions ; and it also includes the parlia- 
mentary bormigli of Birkenhead, returning one member, part of 
Stockport, returning two members, and parts of Ashton-under- 
Lyne, Chester, Stalybiidge, and Warrington, returning one mem- 
ber each. The administrative county contains nine municijial 
boroughs; Birkenhead (110,926), Chester (36,281), Congieton 
(10,706), Crewe (42,075), Diikinfield (18,929), Hyde (82,768); 
Macclesfield (34,635), Stalybridge (27,674), and Stockport 
(78,876). Birkenhead, Chester, and Stockport are county 
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boroughs. The following are urban districts ; Aldeiiey Edge 
(2856), Aisager (2597), Altrincham (16, 831), Ashton-upon-Mersey 
(5563), Bollington (5244), Bowdou (2788), Bredbury and Roniiley 
(7107), Bromborongh (1891), Biiglawton (1452), Cheadle and 
Gatley (10,807), Iligdier Bebington (1540), Hollingwortli (2447), 
Haole(5341), Hoylake and West Kirby (10,911), Kimtsford (5172), 
Lower Bebington (S387), Lymm (4707), Mar^de (5595), Middle- 
wieh (4669), Mottrani in Longendale (3128), Nantwicli (7722), 
Neston - cum - Parkgate (4154), Kortliwicli (17,609), Runcorn 
(16,491), Sale (12,088), Sandbaeh (5556), Tarporley (2644), Wal- 
lasey (53,580), Wilmslow (7361), Winsiord (10,382), and Yeardsley- 
cum-Whaley (1487). The county is in the Korth Wales circuit, 
and assizes are lield at Chester. Tlie boroughs of Congleton, 
Crewe, Macclesfield, Stalyhridge, and Stockport hare separate 
commissions of the peace and separate courts of quarter sessions. 
The ancient county— which is chieiiy in the diocese of Chester 
and partly in those of Lichfield, Manchester, and St Asaph— 
contains 254 entire ecclesiastical parishes. 

M‘Ucation..---TlieTQ is a residential training college (Chester, 
Manchester, and Liverpool diocesan) at Chester. The total 
number of elementary schools on 3 1st August 1899 was 488, of 
which only 36 w^ere board, and 452 w'ere voluntary schools, the 
latter intduding 334 l:7ational Church of England schools, 28 
Wesleyan, 29 Roman Catholic, and 61 “British and other.” 
The average attendance at board schools was 10,024, and at volun- 
tary schools 93,609. The total school board receipts for the 
year ended 29th September 1898 were over £67,693. The income 
under the Technical Instruction Act was over £55, and that 
under the Agricnltural Rates Act was over £802. 

OommunicaMofis. — Besides being traversed by a network of 
railways and numerons small canals, Chesbire is no-w skirted on 
the north by the Ma,ncliester Ship Canal, opened in 1894. (See 
under Laisujashire.) 

AgrimMiire . — Within recent years mnch attention has been 
paid to the iriqu’ovement of agriculture by special training in 
dally woik and in farming. Nearly five-sixths of the total area 
is under cultivation, and of this about three-fifths is in ]>ermanent 
pasture, chieiiy for dairy-farming puiymses — tlie inaniifiieture of 
cheese and milk supply. More than 14, 000 acres are in hill pastur- 
age, nearly 2500 acres under orchards, and over 24,000 cacres under 
woods. Oats occupy about tliree- fourths of the acreage under 
corn crops, and potatoes more than one-luilf of tliat under green 
CTOjis, only about one-fourth being planted with turnips and swedes. 
Tliere is a considerable acreage under small fruit. The following 
table gives the larger main divisions of the cultivated area at 
intervals of five years from 1S80 : — 


Year. 

Total Arc'ia 
niKler Oul- 
tivatioii. 

Corn 

Crops. 

Green 

Crops. 

Clover. 

Pernianent 

Pasture. 

Fallo'W'. 

1880 

536.348 

79.534 

3 / , 043 

54,644 

363,420 

1707 

1885 

540,551 

79,472 

42,091 

58,818 

359,580 : 

590 

1890 

541,348 

80,986 

38,887 

62,890 

857,128 , 

771 

1S95 


78,242 

39,483 

63,621 

355,750 ! 

495 

1900 

536,532 i 

82,449 

41,933 

70,987 

339,023 

266 


The^ following table gives particulars regarding the principal 
live stock, for the same years : — 


Tear. 

Total 

Horses. 

Total 

Cattle. 

Cow 3 or Heifers 
in Millc c-r in 
Calf. 

Slieep. 

Pigs. 

1880 

23,081 

151, 

866 

91,174 

97,892 

49,971 

1885 

21,966 

172, 

019 

101,892 i 

86,343 

62,988 

1890 

22,314 

167 

465 

99.650 ^ 

106,418 

77,464 

1895 

20,143 

170, 

136 

102,791 ■ 

92,456 

78,392 

1900 

26,917 

182, 

633 

107,406 

1 

103,456 

70,126 


hulustnes and Trade, — According to the report of the chief 
inspector of factories for 1898 (1900) the total mimber of pensous em- 
ployed in factories and workshops in 1897 was 112,598, as compared 
with 114,391 in 1896, Tlie number employed in textile factories 
was 4:3,182 ; between 1895 and 1896 tliere was an increase in the 
ninnher of 2’3y)0r cent., but between 1896 and 1897 a decrease of 
0*5. The main textile industry is cotton, employing 34,44,6 per- 
sons ; silk employs 8025 persons. Tlie non-textile factories in 
1897 employed 60,936 persons, there heing an. increase between 
189o and 1896 of 6 '4 per cent., and a decrease between 1896 and 
1897 of 3;() p«m cent. Over a third (20,766) were in 1897 employed 
in the manufacture of machines, conveyances, tools, Sic. On the 
Mersey there are a number of shipbuilding yards, in addition to 
several layge eiigdne, machine, and iron works. In the nianu- 
lacture of cheniicals 5874 persons were employed, in clothing 
industries 95.55, iujirint, bleach, and dye \Vorks'4474, and in the 
founding and conversion of metal 5068. Worksliops in 1897 em- 
ployed 8480 persons, of whom 4205 were employed in the clothing 
industry and 1054 in that of food. In 1899 there were 3489 per- 


sons employed in mines and quarries. In the same year 127,972 
tons of sandstone were raised, 26,785 of gravel and sand, and 
20,967 of clay; but the principal minerals are coal and salt. 
The output of coal ill isOO was 637,402 tons, valued at £191,221 ; 
and in 1899 it was 721,431 tons, valued at £270,537. Rock-salt 
is obtained at Northwich ami Winsford, and salt from brine is 
manufactured at Lawton, Wheelock Yalley, IVIiddlewich, North- 
wich, and Winsford. In the case of niek-salt^ the value iii tk; 
returns is lumped with that of Lancashire, and in the case of suit 
from brine tbe‘ quantity is lumped with that of Stsfibrdshire, so 
that exact statements of the tonnage and value of the annual pro- 
duction are impossible ; but in 1899 the amount was at least con- 
siderably over 1,000,000 tons, and the value must have closely 
approached £400,000. 

AiTTHOiilTiEs. — Among the principal works are ; SirJoHH Dodb- 
PJ.DGE. ITistory of the Ajidcm and Modern State oj the IVmeipaUty 
of Wales, Duchy of Corn/ivaU, amd Earldom of Chester, London, 
1630; 2nd ed. 1714.— King. The JDdeMloi/aU of Englmid, or 

the County Falatine of Cheshire Illustrated, 4 parts. London, 
1656; abridged by T. Hughes, London, 1852. — Hanshall. 
History of the County Palatine of Chester. Chester, 1S17-23.— 
J. O. HALLI^YELL. Palatine Antltology. London, 1850. — Baines. 
Lanciisliwe and Cheshire, 2 vola. London, 1868-69. — OnaiEiiOB. 
History of the Coimty Padatine ami City of Chester, 3 vols. 
London, 1819; new ed. 3 vols., London, 1875-82.— Eahwaker. 
East Cheshire, 2 vols. London, 1877,— Wilbraham. Glossamj. 
London, 1820 ; 2nd ed., London, 1826; and Glossary fcrmided on 
Wilbraham by E. Leigh, London, 1S77.— Groston. indorW 
Bites of Chcsli/ire, Manchester, 1883; oml Oinmiy Eetrnihes cf 
Chesh/lre, Manchester, 1887.— Axon. Cheshire Gleanings. Jilaii- 
chester, 1884, — Watkin. PiOmaii Cheshire. Liverpool, 1 886-— 
Holland. Glossary of JYords used in the County of Cheshire. 
London, 1884-86. — Philips. Yk-ws of Old Halls in Cheshire.- 
London, 1893.— Thornley. 3[0'm.irn.enial Brasses of ■ Cheshire. , 
Hull, 1893 ; and Andrews, Byegbne CheshiTe. Chester, 1895, 
See also various volumes of the Chetham, Society and of 


tlie Record Society of Manchester, as wnll as the Proceedings 
of the Cheshire Antiquarian Society, and Cheshire Notes and 


Quet }€S 


(t. e. h,) 


G&iasl’Miarr&g a to-wn and raihvay .station in ' tlie 
licitfoid piarliamentary division of Hertfordshire, England, 
on the Lea, 7 miles S. of Hertford. CJheslmnt College 
for theological instruction was estaLlishcd here in 1792 
by the countess of Huntingdon. There are an ancient 
clnircli, recently restored, twYi halls for public meetings, 
church rooms, a cottage hospital, and a recreation ground 
of 8 acres. Nursery and market gardening, largely under 
glass, brick-making, and saw-mills are the chief industries. 
Area of parish (an urban district), 8480 acres; population 
(1881), 7736; (1901), 12,288. 


Sir Tartik^ns (1830 

1895), English general, colonel-commandant of Roy a! (late 
Bengal) Engineers, youngest son of Captain Charles Corn- 
wallis Chesney of the Bengal Artillery, wus born at Tiverton, 
Devonshire, on 30th April 1830. Educated at BliindeH's 
School, Tiverton, and at Addiscoinbe, lie entered the 


Bengal Engineers as second lieutenant on 8tli December 


1848. He -was employed for some years in the Public 
Works Department and, on the outbreals: of the Indiaa 
Alutiny in 1857, joined the Ambala column, rvas field- 
engineer at the battle of Badli-ke-serai, brigade-major of 
engineers throughout the siege of Delhi, ami xvas severely 
wounded in the assault (medal and clasp and a brevet 
majority). In 1860 he was appointed head of a new 
department in connexion with the Public Works accounts. 
His work on Indian FoUty (1868), dealing witli the 
administration of the several clepartments of the Indian 
GfOvernment, attracted wide attention and remains a 
permanent text-book. The originator of the Royal 
Indian Civil Engineering College at Cooper’s Hill, 
Staines, he ivas also its first president (1871-SO). In 
1871 he contributed to BlaehwooHs Magiuha a brilliant 
skit called The Battle of Doildng ’—aHhMuiumdAvluit 
might happen if the victorious Gferman army, after defeat- 
ing France, invaded England — wdrich was rcxrublished in 
many editions and translation.s, and produced a profound 
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inipressioii. He was |)romoted lient. -colonel j 1869 ; colonel, 
1877 ; iiayor-general, 1886 ; lieut-geijeral, 1887 ; colcmel- 
commaiidant of lloyai Eogineers, 1 890 ; and general, 1892. 
From 1881 to 1886 lie was secretary to tlie Military 
Deiiartiiient of the Government of liitlia, a.nd was made a 
C.S.L and a C.I.E. From 1886 to 1892, as military 


C.B. at the jubilee of 1887, and a K.C.B. on lea%d,ng 
India in 1892. In that year he was returned to Parlia- 
ineiit, in the Conservative interest, as member for Oxford, 
and was chairman of the committee of service members 
of the House of Commons until his death on 31st March 
1895. He wrote some novels, The Bilemma^ The Private 


iiieraber of the Govern or-GeiieraFs Coancii, he carried out SecrctoA^^ The^ Leders^ &c., and was a frequent contributor 
many luiicli-needed military ret onus. He was made a to periodical literature. ^r. h. v.) 
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rilHH article on Chess in the ninth edition jif the 
i JpiCf/doiKwUa 1875. M. 

iSTorwood Potter, who aiipended his initials, was one of the 
foremost English players and w-riters on the game ; he died 
in 1895. The article was, in essentials, the joint woi'k of 
Bteiiiita and Zukertort. Dr J. H, Zukertort died in 1888, 
live years alter his famous victory in the London tourna- 
ment in 1883, and W. Steinitz survived his great rival 
about thirteen years. In 1876 England was in the van of 
the workFa ches.s army. Two years previously Staunton, 
for years the English champion, had died, De h'ere died 
a year later in the prime of life, being only twenty-nine 
years old. Tlie latter was an irreparable loss, and England 
has produced no cliess genius since. English-born players 
then ■were Eoden, Burn, MacBonnell, Bird, Blackburne, 
and Potter; whilst among naturalized English players 
iv<?re Lowenthal, Steinitz, Zukertort, and Horwitz. Of this 
reniarkable array of talent only Bird, Blackburne, and Burn 
survived in 1 901 . This illustrious contingent was reinforced 
in 1878 by Mason, an Irish- American, -who came over for 
the Buis tourimmeiit, and by Gunsberg, a Hungarian, 
and more recently by Teichinann, who also made England 
his home. Englisli chess under the leadership of tlie 
niasters mentioned ilourislied. The chief prizes in tourna- 
ments, up to within comparatively recent years, were 
coiisistently carried off l)y the English representatives, as 
will be seen from following list of tourriaiiients from 
1878 iip to date :-™- ■ ' ■ 

Pauls, ‘JS78. — Eirst, Zukertort; second, Wiiiawer ; tiurd, Black- 
1)11 rue ; fonrtli, Mackeuzio ; iU’th, Bird, Wiriawer made an equal 
score with Zukertort, but was beaten in tlio tie match. Winawer, 
wiiose name was unknown, competed for the iirst time in the 
Paris toiiniaiiisnt, 1807, and to the surprise of everybody he won 
tlie second priae (KoJiscIi being first) amongst competitors like 
Ete Tore, Steinit^, Hemnann, and Eosentlial. Pie tied and 
divided the first and second prises with Steiiiitz in Vienna, 1882, 
and won tlie first prize at iNiiroinberg, 1S83. In this toiiniaineni 
B. Englisch of Vienna made his first ap])earaBce, and the proniis- 
iiig talent of whieh lie tlien gave evidence wris fully justified 
in his career during tlie next nineteen years, it was also Mason’s 
first appearance in Eurojie. 

WrESRAfUiix, 1880. — Tirst, secojicl, and third a tie betivcen 
BliMikhiirne, Engliscli, and A. Sclnvarz. 

BmtLix, 1881. — First, Blackburne ; second, Zukertort > third 
and fourth, Tchigoiiii and Wiiiawer *, fifth, Maaou. Blackburne, 
wdio previously to this touniaineiit was beaten in a match by 
Zukertori:, rehabilitated liis re}nitafcion mniung the first prize 
with three games to spare, Zukertort being second. Tchigorin 
ma$le his first public performance in this contest. 

VlEKKA, 1B82.— First and second, Sleinitz and Wina-wer ; 
third, ; fourth and fifth, MackenrJe and Zukertort ; sixth, 
Blaeltburne. 

^ Loxuon, 1883.-~First, Zukertort ; second, Steiiiitz ; third, 
Blaokbwmc ; fourth, fifth, and sixth equal, Mackenzie, Mason, 
^aiid Bngliseh. This tonrnain cut, played in two rounds, endow'e-d 
with largo piizes, and the third draw only counting onedialf each, 
was one of the most severe coM-ests held hitherto. Zukertort won 
first prize very easily, and also played the finoBt games, 

' Bteinitz ehalknged him shortly afterwards to a match, but it only 
earno oiF tlireo years later in America, and ruined Zukertort both 
an body and mind. IVinawer, for fclie finst thiio in his career, was 

V;Bi^kburii6,;,' 

third, Ma^^on ; Bardebben and Bird taking the other prizes. This 


toiirnameiit is a milestone in modern chess history. The prizes 
having been coiufiaratively small, it was thought that it nece.ssanly 
must l)e a fiiiliire, the munificently endowed London tournament 
liaviiig just been concluded. But, strange to say, whilst in 
TjoikIoh fourteen players competed, there were nineteen entries in 
hfiireniberg. Winawer, not placed in the former, \ron the first 
prize in the latter. A number of young and talented players 
made their first appearance, amongst them being Fritz, Bardeleben, 
Hruby, Eiemann, Schottlander, Gunsberg, and of older masters 
L. Paulsen and the famous Dr Max Lange. It is also note worthy 
that, having won the “ Haiipt ” tournament at this congress, the 
i afterwards famous Dr Tarrasch gained the title of “master.” 

Hambuug, 1885. — First, Gunsberg, the next prizes being divided 
by Blackburne, Mason, Englisoh Dr Tarrasch, and Weiss ; seventh, 
Mackenzie. Max Weiss of Vienna, Englisch’s rival, made liis first 
appearance here. This tournament was remarkable for the fact 
not only that five players made an equal score, and divided the 
five prizes after the first, but that Gunsberg wired to London that 
he had won the first prize, when Mason, who had to finish several 
adjonrned games, could still have tied with him. 

Hereford, 1885. —First, Blackburne ; second and third, Bird 
and Sehallopp ; fourth, M^ackenzie. In this toiirnameiit Mason 
and the late AF. li. K. Pollock competed, as well as the vreil- 
known amateurs Rev. A. B. Skipworth, Rev. C. E. Ranken, and 
the late E. Thorold. 

Lois^don, 1886. — First, Blackburne ; second, Burn ; third and 
fourth equal, Gunsberg and Taubenliaus ; fifth, Mason ; Mac- 
kenzie, Bird, Lipsclmtz, and Hanhani not placed. 

KcnTiNGiiAMj 1886.— -First, Burn ; second, Sehallopp ; third 
and fourth equal, Gunsberg and Zukertort. 

Fuanicfobt, 1887. ■— First, Mackenzie; second and third, 
Blaokbiirne and ATeisa ; fourth, Bardeleben ; fiftli and sixtli, 
Borger and Tarrasch, followed by Englisch and L. Paulson. 
Gunsberg, first in Hambiu'g, was not placed, nor Burn nor 
Zukertort. Mackenzie, of Scottish extraction, living in America, 
deservedly won first prize. 

Bradeori), 1888. — First, Gunsberg ; second, Mackenzie ; third 
and fourth, Mason and Bardeleben • fifth, Burn, followed by 
Blackburne and AT eiss. 

Hbw' York, 1889. — First and second equal, Tchigorin and 
AA^eiss; third, Gunsberg ; fourth, Blackburne; fifth, Burn, 
followed by Lipscbiitz and Mason. There were twenty com- 
petitors, some Americans playing. Of tlie latter Lipschiitz only 
was placed. 

^Bresrau, 1889.-- -First, Dr Tarraseli ; second, Burn; third, 
AA^eiss, followed by Bardeleben and Bauer, Gunslierg and Paulsen 
equal ; Bkckburpo and Mason, the former for the first time 
not placed. This toiiTiiarnent is remarkable for the advent of 
Lasker, who gained his mastership in the ‘‘ Haupt ” tournament, 

I Here also Mieses scored his first success. 

I Amsterdam, 1890. — First, Burn; second, Lasker; third, 
Mason; fourth, van Yliet; fiftli, Gunsberg. There were only 
iiirie competitors, Lasker unexpectedly losing to van Vliet hy a 
.trap.: 

Manohesteii, 1890. — First, Dr Tarrasch ; second, Blackburne ; 
third and fourth, Bird and Mackenzie ; fiftli and sixtli, Gunsberg 
and Mason, followed by Alapiii, Scheve, and Tinsley. 

Dresden, 1892. — First, DrTaiTasch ; second and third, Makovetz 
and Forges ; fourth and fiftli, Marco ami ATalbrodt ; sixth and 
seventh, Bardeleben and AATnawer. Blackburne received only 
a s])eeial jirize, Mason not being placed at all. Makovetz, a 
talented Hungarian, who never played after’wards, made liis. first 
appearance, as well , as AA^albrodt, a Berlin player of promise. 
The latter did not, however, justify the very high expectations 
formed of him. 

Leipzig, 1894. — First, Dr Tarrasch ; second and third, Lipke 
and Teichmann ; fonrtli and fifth, Blackburne and ATalbrodt ; 
sixth, Janowsky and Marco. It was the first appearance of tw’o 
great players, Lipke of Halle, and Janowsky, of Polish extraction, 
living in Paris ; also of Teiohniann, a ^vell-khowm English resident, 
who gave great promise at the time ■when Lasker became known. 
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The success of this tournanient was mainly due to the enthusiastic 
efforts of the late Dr Max Lange. 

Hastings, 1895.— First, Fillshiiry ; second, Tcliigorin ; third, 
Lasker ; fourth, Tarrasch : liftli, Steiiiitz ; sixth, ScMifers, fol- 
lowed by Bardelel)en and Teioluiianii. This tournament is 
historical for the advent of Pillsbury, the American champion, 
and Maroczy, the Hungarian champion ; Lasker being only third ; 
Tarrasch, after four successive first prices, being only fourth ; 
and Stcinitz, fifth ; whilst Schlcehter, Blackburne, Marco, Janow- 
sky. Mason, Walbrodt, Mieses, Bird, and Oiinsberg were not placed 
at'all. Hastings must be considered the heginiiing of the greater 
tournaments. It is also a curious fact that Maroczy, tlie eminent 
Hungarian, was refused admission to tlie minor tournanient 
because his name was not known to the committee. Fortunately 
a vaeaney gave him a chance of showing his skill. Ho won tlie 
first jirize. 

NdiiEMBERG, 189{). — First, Lasker; second, Mitroezy ; third 
and fourth, Pillsbury and Tarrasch ; fifth, Jaiiowslvy ; sixtli, 
Stelnitz, followed by Schlcehter and 'Walbrodt. Remarkable for 
the first appearance of CharoiiseJv:, and for the fact that Dr 
Tarrasch was again low in the list, and Blackburne, Tcliigorin, 
Marco, Winawer, and Charousck not placed at all. CliaYousek 
was just as obscure at Htiremberg as Maroczy was at Hastings. 
Dr Tarrasch detected the genius of the youthfui candidate, and 
admitted him to the touriiameut. 

Budapjsst, 1896. — First, Tchigoriii ; second, Charousek ; iliird, 
Pillsbury ; fourth and fifth, Janowsky and Schlecliter : sixth and 
seventh, Walbrodt and 'Winawer, Remarkable features : Maroczy 
not placed at all, and Dr Tarrasch only receiving a special prize 
for the best score against prise-winners. 

Berlin, 1897. — ^First, Charousek ; second, 'Walbrodt ; third, 
Blackburne ; fourth, Janowsky ; fifth, Burn, followed 'by Alapin, 
Marco, and Schleehter. Tcliigorin, 'Wina’wer, and Teiehiiianri not 
placed, whilst Eiiglisch had to abandon the toiirmmient and 
retiim to Yieiina ill. He never recovered, and died a few weeks 
later. 

Vienna, 1898. — First, Dr Tarrasch ; second, Pillsbury ; third, 
Janowsky ; fourth. Steinitz ; fifth, Schleehter ; sixth and seventh, 
Burn and Tchigoriii ; eiglith and ninth, Lipke and Maroczy ; 
tenth, Alapin. Blackburne received a special prize. Dr Tarrasch 
acliieved a remarkable victory in thi.s important touniaiiient. 
Pillslmry’s chances were better than ]ii.s, but lie managed to run 
him nee'k and nock, and beat him in the tie match wiiicli followcfl. 
Althougli LaBlcer did not compete, tlie tcAirnamoiit was quite as 
important as that at Hastings. 

Cologne, 1898. — First, Burn ; second, third, and fourth, 
Gbaroiisek, Colin, and Tcliigorin ; fifth, Btoinitz ; sixth and 
seventh, Schleehter and Sliowalter, followed liy Bergisr and 
Janowsky. It i.s curious that Colin stood first up to tlie laid; 
round ; in the eml lie gave way. Charo\iBc,k, who was con- 
valescent and played against the advice of tb.c doctoi\s, marJo a 
slip in one of the games, a serious dra-wback in so short a contest. 

London, 1899. — First, Dr Lasker ; second, thirfl, and fourth 
equal, Janowskjq Maroczy, andPillslmry ; liftli, Schlecliter ; sixth, 
Blackburne ; seventh, Tcliigorin ; eighth, Showmiter ; ninth, 
Mnsoii. A very important tournament, organized under the 
auspices of the Britisli Chess Ohil). It ivas a two-game toui-narnent, 
and a one-roiui<;l tournamen t was hold .sim ultanoousl^x In the latter 
Marco, Mieses, and Marshall of America competed with some well- 
known British amateurs. Marshall won the first jirizc. Tim chief 
tournament was noteivortliy for the line games -which occurred, 
and for tiie fact that Janowsky sacrificed tlm .second ]irize by 
trying to win a game against Stelnitz when ivith an easy draw in. 
hand he could have secured it. 

Munich, 1900. — Q?ie between hlaroezy, Pillsbury, and Schlech- 
ter for the three chief pj-izes ; fourth, Burn ; fifth, klareo ; sixth, 
Cohn ; seventh and eighth divided betuveen Berger, Janowsky, 
Sliowalter, and Wolf. Lasker did not compete, but a now star, 
was found in 'Wolf of Vienna, whilst France wa.y represcinted by 
a talented amateur, M. Billecard. It was a close contest between 
Pillsbury, .l^Iaroe-zy, and Sohlecbter. Marozcy abandoned the 
conte.st owing to ill-health, and Ibe two others fighting out the 
tie made even games, and divided first ami second prizes. A 
big ‘‘Haupt ’' tournament with twenty-tivo entries was held, 
and several other tournaments. 

Paki,s, 1900.— First, Dr Lasker ; second, Pillsl.jury ; third and 
fourth, Maroczy and Mar.shall ; fifth, Burn ; sixth, Tcliigorin ; 
seventh, Marco and Mieses. Schleehter, with an equal score to 
the latter two, did not obtain a prize, becaii.sc his total was made 
up by a large number of drawn games, and under the rules tlii.s 
total was of inferior quality to the totals made upi of won games. 
Marshall was unexpectedly successful ; he beat both Lasker and 
Pillsbury, and for .some time he had expectations of a higher 
place even than the one he evontiially obtained. This was a tw^o- 

f aino toiirnainf3nt, and a number of very fine games were pro- 
ueiad. Janowxsky, Sho waiter, and Ma.sou were not placed. 
Didier, a French amateur, sho-vved more talent than steadiness. 


Monte Oablo, 1901. — First, Janowsky; second, Schleehter; 
third and fourth, Scheve and Tcliigorin ; fifth, Alapin, followed 
by Mieses and Blackburne ; Giinsbcrg, Marshall, Mason, Marco, 
and AVinawer not being placed. This tournament was originated, 
by the Societe des Bains de Mer, M. Blanc, tlic director, entrust- 
ing tlie veteran master, M, Arnous da .Riviere, with Ilia carrying 
out of ’die scheme. A novel rule was introduced, viz., tlie first 
drawn game to count J eacli, to be replayed, and in case of a draw 
again to count | each, and in ease of win to tlie -winneT. Theo- 
retically this seems logical, but in pracHcei it did not ■woi'k as 
•well, the result being just the contrary to what Avaa expected. 
Some players indulged in too many draw's. Otherwise tlie 
tournament was a success. 

FaOBLEMB. 

A chess, problem has lieeri described as “merely a posi- 
tion siij)]:.iosed to have occiirrfid in a game of cliessj being 
none other than tire eriticai point where your antagonist 
announces checkmate in a given number of moveSj no 
matter what defence you play.^*’ Correct enough so far as 
it goeSy the above description conveys no notion of the 
degree to winch problem composing has Inecome a specialized 
study of late years. At first but a modest adjunct of the 
game proper, coving its inception doubtless to the practice 
of recording critical phases from actual play, wdiereiii the 
issue turned tipoii some particularly subtle and instructive 
manceuvre or strikingly brilliant move, the art of the 
problem composer has grown in favour until its numerous 
devotees Justifiably style it the “'poetry” of the game. 
The gi'owdng perception of the fact that the constnietion 
of problems, being in the nature of an “ art,” was governed 
■ by certain jestJietic rules of taste, had the eftect of gmdii- 
ally lessening their practical utility to ] 3 ]ayers of the game, 
and in course of time the positicfiis tliemselves ceased to 
l:)ear necessarily any but the remotest resemblance to such, 
as 'would be likely to arise in the course of play. Tlie 
reason of tliis cha.:nge, the fi,rst ste]) in the evolution of tlie 
cdiess problem, is not far to seek. 

A good chess problem exeraplifies chess strategy ideal- 
ized and concentrated. In the finest; extant examples of 
actual play there wu'il necessarily remain on the lioard 
both xvbite and bbre*]?. pieces immaterial to tiie issue 
(checkmate), wd..ieroas in the- “idealized”' probleiiuatic 
presentation o.t’ tlie same conibimation the eoi;nposer5 being 
free to select ids own. materials, eixipl.oyB only indts- 
pciisable fo.ree so as to focus attention on the idea, 
avoiding all material w-hich would tend to “obsciure 
tlie issue.” Whilst the element of di,fficulty is a highly 
desirable one in a chess problem, it in.iist ’ l:e '.due 
solely to the- intrinsic depth of ideas end the artistic 
manner in ■which it is expressed. Hence the use of otiose 
force is rigorously e-seliewedd and the first object ,iii .a-' 
■problem, coinpiosed in accordance with modern tlimwies is 
to extract the' niaximiiia of firnsne with a sparing u,.se . of . 
the pieces. “Econoiny of force ” must be combined with 
“ purity of the mate,” in the chief lincB of play at least. 
A proper understanding of rvhat is meant by “ economy of 
force ” 'will help to a better appreciation of the lines upon 
xvhich the evolution of the chess problem has proceeded. A 
very common loistako until comparatively recent years was 
that of appraising the ecoTioiny of ii position according to 
the slenderneHs of the force i;ise(;l5 regardless of the fact 
that economy is not a (.fuestion of abso.bitc valiieB. The 
only true criterion is tlie raJio of force ern]>loyed to the 
sum total of meritorious play in the course of the solution, 
Tl'iO earliest composers strove to gi^'e tlicdr productions 
every appearance of real play, and indeed -their eompoBi- 
tions partook of the nature of ingenioiiB encl-ga-mes. The 
entire interest is usually centred in a single forced line of 
p.lay. It was usual to give Black a predominance of force, 

. .and to leave, the "White Kiiig'.m apparent jeo;i;»itrdy.:'.';' (Frpm.;, 
- this: critical ' predicament .. he ‘ 'wm extricated: diy :a, hmg:ieriei^- : 
of checking moves, usually involving a number of brilliant 
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sacrifices. Tlie nviiiiber of iftoves was rarely less than fivej 
and the conditions were not infreqiieiitly ^ cumbered by 
restrictions on the movements of certain [lieces. In the 
course of time tlie soliitioiiB were reduced to shorter limits, 
and the beauty of quiet (f.o, non-checking) moves began 
to make itself* felt. The 'early ‘transition” school, as it 
lias been called, wis tlie tirst to recognize the importance 
of ecoiioiny as tlien understood, or., tine represontiition of 
the main point of strategic worth without any extraneous 
force. Tlie inode of illustrating single-theme problems, 
oftim of diqitli and (leaiity, was being constantly iin}.)roved, 
iind the prolilenis of (J. itayer, It. Willimn's, S. Loyd, J. (J-, 
Camphdl, lA Heaiey, J. It. of Brid|>ort, and W. Grirrishaw 
are, of tlieir kind, still unsurpassed. In the year 1845 
the ‘‘Indian ” |;)rob]em attraided nmcli notice, and in 1851 
appeared Healey's famous “Eristol” problem. To the 
transition period iniist be aseribed the discovery of most of 
those clever ideas nhich liave been turned to such good 
aCGoniit in the more richly varied contents of the modern 
school. In. an article witten in 1899 F. M. Teed men- 
tions the interesting fact tliat his imornplete collection 
of “ Indians ” totalled over three hundred. 

In the early ’seventies, which may be called the later 
transition period, a more genera! tendency was manifest 
(as it became recognized that further inipirovenients wmre 
wnlJ- Bigh impossible in the construction of one -idea 
problems), to illustrate twm or moi-e liiiislied ideas in 
a single problem with strict regard to “purity” and 
“economy.” In the years 1872-75 the theory of the art 
reeaived greater attention than it had done previously, and 
the essays of C. Schwede, Kohtz and Kockelkorn, Lehner 
and Geibfuss, helped to codify hitherto iin. written rules of 
taste. Tlie last quarter of the 19tli century, and its last 
decade especially, saw a marked advance in teclinieal 
a^.'complisljment, until it hocaine a coinmoii thing to find 
as much deep and t;:jiuet play embodied in a single flrst- 
cl^iss proldion as in three or four of the old-time problems. 
This broader conception of the idera of “ economy -’ gave a 
groat impetus to the practic'c of blending several distinct 
ideas in one elaborate wdiole, even at the cost of a slight 
incnmse of force, provided alw^ays that the pninciple of 
“ purity was lasgarded, if thereby the ratio aforesaid is 
enhanced. 

In the composition of “ tivo-movers ” it is customary to 
allow greiiter elasticity and no very rigorous application of 
the principles of purity and economy. By this means a 
.greater superiicial complexity is attained ; but neither the 
Teutonic nor the Bohemiaii school ;countonauces this coii- 
tm'^'Onti.an of what they regard . as fiiiKlaineiital msthetic 
rules, and even amongst tim ICnglisli and American two- 
move specialists it is recogirkfxi that complexity, at the 
cost of discarding the canons of construction which obtain 
in tlie construction of piroblems of heavier calibre, is liable 
to abuse. Mr A, F. Mackenzie of Jainaica, henvever, is an 
irncompromising advocate of a relaxation- of ordinary rules 
%vhcr 0 twxvinovcrs arc eom'crned, and he and a few others 
(notably T, Taverner, W. Gleave, H. and E. Bettman, and 
P. F. Blake) have wxm some of tlieir greatest successes 
with problems wliich, under tlie stricter ruling of Con- 
tUicntal aiitlioritios, would he tabooed. 

■- Whilst ill a sense it is fruitless to discuss the degrees in 
■wkieb. composers of Yarying nationalities may claim to 
have advanced the art, since the true style is cosimypolitan, 
Bolieiiiiau (Czechish) com]:iosers have long stood unrivalled 
as exponents of that blending of ideas which is the 

not, indeedp be too much to say that they were pioneers, 
and by their exceptional technical skill popailarixed the 
theories which nowadays find almost universal acceptance. 
Brieh is their skill in .construction that the distinction 
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between main lines of play and subsidiary variations dis- 
appears entirely. Indeed, it is rare to find in a piroblem of 
the Bohemian school fewer tliari three or four lines of play 
w'hicli, so far as economy and purity are concerned, are 
unirnpeacliable. Amongst the earliest eornposers of the 
small band that wras destined to revolutionize the standard 
of coinposition so widely, Anton IGinig, the founder of 
this school, Makovky, Drtina, Palct, and Filnacek deserve 
to be lionourably mentioned, but it was not until the 
starting of a cliess column in the weekly journal Bvetozor 
that tlie merits of the new school were fully asserted. It 
wxis in 1871 that Jan Dobrusky contributed his first 
composition to tJiat paper. In 1872 the name of G. 
Chocholous first appeared, and three years later that of 
C. Kondelik. These tliree great composers set up a 
tradition for finished workroanship wdiich has been 
worthily u]:>lie]d without cessation to the present day. 
Pospisil, Dr Mazel, Kviciala, Kesl, Tuzar, Miisil, and J. 
Kotre; and later still, Havel, Traxler, and Z, Mach, are 
no unwnirthy followers of Dobrnsky. Tlie influence of the 
Bohemian school upon the soniewdiat conservative pro- 
clivities of the older English conipjosers is commonly 
traced back to the publication of the second prize set 
of problems from the Leipzig tourney 1879, the rvork 
of G. Chocholous. 

The characteristic faculty for blending several variations 
into one harrnonioiis wdiole is not wdtliout “ the defects of 
its qualities,” and consequently we find amongst the less 
gifted exponents that the mere agglomeration pi clean and 
economical variations is apt to be regarded as an end in 
itself. Hence a certain tendency to repieiit combinations of 
similar coiiipanioii ideas is discernible at times. The 
danger that mere virtuosity in facile construction should 
be allowed to usurp the place of freshness of invention and 
strategic depth was already apparent to Chocholous when, 
in an article on the classification of chess problems 
(Deutsche StBuichzeitiing warned the ^xmnger 

practitioners of the Bohemian school against what had 
been dubbed by IL v. Gottschall “ Ahirianten-leierei,” or 
the “ grinding-out of variations.” When this one reserva- 
tion is made few will be inclined to disunite the pre- 
eminence of the Boheiiiiaii school. To some; tastes, 
however, a greater appeal is made by the generally deeper 
if less richly varied play typical of the older German 
school, the quaint fancy untraminelled by liard-ancl-fast 
rules of the genial American composer, Samuel .Loyd, or 
the almost ultra-studious immunity from “ duals ”’%vMch 
is the distinguishing trait of the Eiiglisli school. 

The fallowing masters in practical play are also known 
as composers of distinction : J. Berger, J. H. Blackbunie, 
C. Schlechter, It. Teichmami, Dr II. von Gottschall , J. 
Mieses, and the late Professor Anderssen, wdfilst Dr E. 
Lasker and Steinitz and Zukertort have not disdained to 
contribute occasionally to the “ poetry ” of the game. 
Similarly the following compiosers are, or were in their 
time, noted players : Professor J, Berger, S. Loyd, J, CL 
Campbell, C. li. Locock, and P. M. Teed; and among 
ladies : Sophie Schett, Mrs T. B. Rowland, and ^Irs W. J. 
Baird, whose record of tourney Biiecesses and remarkablo - 
accuracy entitles her to a place in the foremost ranks of 
British composers. 

It is somewhat singular that o, study, the jmrsuit of 
which entails high powers of imagination as wvil as deep 
and accurate analysis, has proved to be “within the powers 
of those afflicted with blindness. Yet hy universal acclaim 
Mr A. F. kfackenzie of Jamaica is unsurpassed at the 
present day. In one tourney he won the qirize for three- 
movers, whilst that for two-niovers fell to H. F. Lane, 
who has likewise to compose sans wir, Mr l^Iackeiizie 
also won the first prize In the self-mate tournament of the 










hr'j-J-rr. 






BLACK, 


BLACK. 






WHITE. 

Wliitti tv> play R^d mate in four (-I) 
niovos. 


WHITE. 

Wixite to play ai.d mate iu throe (8) 
■.niovea. 


British Chess Ifcu/cmm and first prize in tlie problem 
tonrnament of the Wiener Schm'Jizeitnmj, 

Frohlem Tom'naQnentB,~T]iQ idea of holding a problem 
competition open to the world ivas first mooted in. con- 
nexion with the Chess Congress of 1851. The projected 
toiirnanieiit was for the time abandoiiedj bnt in the year 
1854 a toiiriiey confined to British composers was heldj 
and this— the earliest recorded — -resulted in tiie two prizes 
falling to "W', Grimshaw and Silas Angas respectively. A 
brief summary of the more important tournaments is 
appeiidedj in which, liowever, no mention is made of tln^ 
competitions held in the leading provincial chess coin inns 
of th.e United Kingdom, as to enumerate all would require 
too much space, wliilst a choice would be invidious. 
Mention may be made of a few of the organs ■\vliicli liave 
been conspicuously successful in attracting tlie participa- 
tion of composers of tire highest repute : Leeds Meremy 
Supplement, Manchester Weeddy Tinies^ Liverpool Weeld/y 
Mercury^ Bristol Merciiry, Brighton Society^ and The 
JLnyUMi Mechanic and Knowledge, Amongst the j^rize- 
winners in these the most notable successes have fallen to 
Ck Heatlicote, hlrs Baird, P. P. Blake, P, H. ■Williams, 
IW Cleave, and P. G, L. Fotliergili. 

In the following list the winners of first prizes only 
are given. Where two or more names occur they repre- 
sent winners in dilTereiit sections of the same tourney : — 


Ura'-.-- , 

New York 
Bristol w . 

London . . , . 

Le ikilaniede Francais 
Paris . . . 

British Ohess Association . 
Paris .... 
Leipzig .... 


Brenimids Ma.fiazine . 
0/iess Monthly . 


Chess Monthly , 

British Chess Association. 
Prague . . 

Counties Gliess Association 
Fi’anklort . . . 

A n ( i T 0 w s M e m o r i a i 

(BJlM.) 

BresiaU; : 


Mikidiemr . mmsi& Kad 
rlditm 
Balni Frci 
Bt, Joh'ds Gliihe 
Dresden . , . ■ 

Chess Monthly . . 

Miimli-emT neueste Nao) 
richicn 

Sdiachnmtny J mnud 
Fs’agiie ■ . ■ , . 

flhirsaia Courier 

Loped. k . ' . 
jVeues itlustrirtes iJlait 
St. Petersburger ZeUmig 
British Chess Magazine 


1855 C. Bayer. 

1857 R, ”\Yilliner.s. 

1861 F. Hcalev, 

1862 C. Bavon 

1865 I), La.n!.ouroiu:, 

1867 0. Bayer. 

1S72 S. A, Sorensen. 

1878 J. Berger. 

1S79 Kolitz and Kockelfcorn 

(joint). 

1881 E. rradigna.t, L. Noack, 

and F. Ilnblxo. 

1882 J. Duinnsky. 

18S2 H, LeprcHcl, Rev. A. Oyril 
j’corson. 

18SS J. Berger (2), F. Schiilfer, 

F. Gey era tain 

1S84,-S6 A. E. Stwld and F. Healey. 

1886 *J. Pospisi], 

1SS6 J. Kotre and J. Pospisil, 

1887 B. G-. Law.s. 

1887 J. Berger and J. Je.sper:3en. 

1838 J. Kotre. 

1SS9 G. Choeholoiis, B. Adam, 

and J. Pospisil, 

1889 . F. Scdiindler, A. FTorliii, 

L Pospisil. 

.1890 L. de Yonga-ndZ. Benneeke, 

1891 ‘W. A. SiiinkTiiaii. 

1892 0. Fuss find J. Pospisil. 

1895 B. G. Laws, J. J'esperseii, 

and Y,- Mairin. 

1893-9 M. Karstedt, F. Mhller, 

F. Aleyer, and B. Weijn 
hoirner. 
i89d K. Mmsil. ' 

1 895 W. Ihizar and P. K. Tva.xler. 

1896 L. Vcte.snilv. 

1897 VV Marin. 

189S J. Svejda. 

]S9S J. Fridlizius. 

1898 A. F. Macken’/ie, M. A. 

Dahl, and 0. Kemo. 
1809 A. F. Mackomde. 

1900 P. K. Traxlcr. 

1901 E. Pradignat. 

1901 A. F. Mackenzie. 


Text-Book. 1SS7.— A. F. AfACKr;KZi.E. Chess : its Poetry and Us 
Prose. Jamaica, 1887. — J. A. Miles. Chess Stars (self-mates). 
I88S.— James Ra.y.neu. Chess Problems. 1S90.~»B. G. La'w.s. 
The T-im-Move Chess Fonhle/iri. 1890.— Chess Bouquet, Com- 
piled by F. R, Orn'iNs. 1S07. — Mr and ;N.irs T. Ro-\v.lanil 
The Pi'ofdcriiA rt (second edition), 1 89S. — E. B. Cook, T, Hex ejiy, 
and 0. A. GiLinun;. Aun’rica.n Chess- N'uts. 1868. — Samuel 
Lorn. Chess dfrategy. 3 878.— -W. 1 1. 3a’o>j.s. Cht.ss-Nuf Burrs 
and hmt) to open then), 188(>.-'~0. A. GuLiumu. Crnish from, 
the Chess Board. 1890. — CuuaiCan Chrsr, J'roblcriis, Efiiled by 
C. F. Sttous. 1890.— IV. PcLiTZi.m Chess Bar monies, 1894. 
— G. E. CAUrEXTKj;, (K. IVcti of Pirif;}. BUJ Chess Prohlems. 1900. 

Ilisiory . — According 1o IMr W. S. Braindt of Cbelieidiain, an 
iiiithority on problem lore, ilie enrhb'st known ps'clibni dales from 
tlie 9th century, end is jiscTibefi to an Aiadtian caliph. The first 
known colle<:,tion is tiiat ixi a m,‘unis«''ri pt (iu Bu' British kliisetirn) 
of Alfonso, king of rtugilf?, da{(‘t] eonlrdaiiui; lO-J I'rolih-ms ; 

whilst the colhalion of Nieliolas dx; Nicolai of Lomljanty, dal eh 
1300, coinjH.M's 192 pro] Jen is. PrcJJtnns arc to bt! bnind in the 
wmks of Hio nndenmmtioned ; — Lucciia (M37h Daniinno (1532), 
Polerio (1616), Canora (1617), Starnma (1737), Erco'lo del 
Rio (1760), Lolli (1763), Ponziani (3769), IjBwis (1817), 
Meridheiin (1832), Alexandre (1S4.6). Other early eoiriposevs 
w-ery i Bone, BoUpn, D’Orvillc, L'licrineb Dq.rfu-v. Riing, Berlin, 
ILiipeu Angas, Micheson, Pavitt, Pi.ieluitra, Kiesciilsky, Amd 
SilhersclHiiidt. Coining to the ])eriod of tin- ‘ WransitioU'' and. 
^‘inoderii” problems (roixgldy speaking irojii the middle of the 
19th eentiiiy), the foremost ('onij^nsors td' v.'irious milionalitios 
have been: (Great Britain), S. G, Ganqibeib W. (bhiLslmw, J, B, 
o,f Brklport, .F. Healey, C. TV. of Suidjury, 0, J. Slater, A. E., 
Stndd, .Mrs Baird, B. G. Laws, C. Plaui'k, fl A. L. Bull, G. 
Heatlicote, .P. F. Bia,k.o, Rev. A. flyiil ]h?ai’eon. Sir J, O. S. 
Thiirsliy, and E. B, Schwauii, Ihe lalter on., of the foremost 
authorities on the problem in .Ihjgbuid *, (Germany and Austria:}, 
C. Bayer, P, Kimr. R. Wilhnm's, .1. KoliP:, G. Kockclkoni E. 
Brauiie, F. Sclii’iiibr, A. Itn crsdoj'f r, ,1. Ihug^r, .M, Ehreustein, 


H. T. Gotts'diiil, Iv. Srhintllcr, R. Weinljc 
Feigl, ami C. Krlin ; nkiiusHia,), L DiJ>rii, 
Ghociiolons, K. Kombdik, i\ K. Traxb.-r, am 
States), S. lioyd, G. <Jln‘h('y. (J. E. c’arpc 
TV. A. Shinkmam F. M, TtM-handO. 'Wnrzhi 
Babsori : {Jamaif;!,), A. E ; (f’ran! 

E. Pradignat; (Italy), G. it. (Soandinav 


Prague .... 1809 A. F. Mackomde. 

British Chess Magazine . 1900 P. K. Traxlcr. 

Kuom Eevista . . . 1901 E. Pradignat. 

Wiener Schachzeitung . 1901 A. F. Mackenzie. 

Problem Literature. — The following are some eJ' the host works 
in the .Ejiglisli Jangnago to consult on chess problems: — J. B. of 
Brklport. Chess Strategy. 1865. — F. Healicy. A ColhcfAon of 
MH) Chess ProbUvis. 1866 ,— Chess iTohlems. Edited by 
Jam 3'3S and ’W. T. PnuicE. 1S76.--H. J. 0. ANBimws, E. N. 
FiiAKKEUSTEix. B. G. Laws, and 0, Planck. The Chess ProhUui 


0. Nemo M’- 
d. 'Pns j hail, G- 
Ivctvc (Hnite.il 
, (J. A. (iilbio'g, 
{Jdimda),.). 3N'. 
11. bcproUcl find 
Pr. (if (loYerst.iixa 


I. Bv Stamma. 


JManiples of .Prouknis. 

II. By TV. Bono, 


K"' ' 5vn’’'''S!l 

p. .. 'Gm.t J--|| h- l.m' 

il ''jVsGi J A 

WHITE. . ■ ■ . WHITE. 

White to jjay nud mate m iliree (:>) Vvhite to play ruid mate in seytm G) 


HI. Bv Ay Anderssen. 


lY, By Ihw. C. Loved.av. 



liiiH 


^■11 


XIY. By Eev. H. W. Slierrar^ 

BLACK. 


XIIL By Eev, J. JesperseB. 

BLACK. 


WHITE. WHITE. 

Wliite to j.»lay and inata in four (4) White to pla}^ and niata in tiiree (3) 
moves. moves 


WHITE. white, 

Wtiite to play and mate in three (3) 'White to play and mate iii tlireo (I 
moves, moves. 


XYt By J. Kesl and K. Musil 

BLACK. 


XY. By J. Pospisil 

BLACK. 


YIL By F, Healey 

BLACK, 




WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four (4) 

■ .mhyes..,' -' 


WHITE« 

White to play and mate in three (3) 
moves, , / 


V/H!TE. 

White, to play and mate in three (3) 
moves,.,. 


WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three (3) 
.moves, , 


.XI, . By .T„ TaYemor. 

BLACK. 


XIX, By J, Fridlmiis, 

BLACK. 


XIL By Y. Marin* 
BLACK. 


XX. By B. a, Lam 




WHITE, 

White to play and mate in tvo <2) 


WHITE. 

White to pla.y and mate in three (3) 
moves. 


WHITE. 

Wlute to play and mate In three (3) 
moves. 


WHITE. 

"White to play and mate in. three (3) 
moves. 

W'HITE. 

"White to play and mate in three (3) i 

IBOVCi!, 1 

1 WHITE. 

WVijte to play anti mate in three (3) 
moves. 

WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three (3) 
moves. 

IX. -By P. Klett. 

X, By "'.Y. Grimslmw. 

XYIL By C. Belitmg. 

XVIII. By A. F. MaekeMie. 

BLACK. 

BLACK. 

BLACK. 

BLACK. 
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CHESS 


r^ir 1 5 U Hey wood (ISOfi) ; D. Laniommix (1895) ; A. S. 


Problem No. 


Ooinposor. 


Kt-Ktl (oil) 
Q - B5 (ell) 


Q~KR5 

B-KKt5 

,P-K'5 


.Kt-“Kt4 (oil) 

R-KEI 

P-Q6 

'R-'KR6 ' 
rQ-iit5 
■< also solved by 
(Kt-KBb ' 
R - KR-A &c- 

Q — QBTj &c. 


Staniiiia 
W. Bone 


Prof. A. Andersseii 
Rev. C. Loveday 
J. G. Oamj^bell 


,F. Healey 

J. B. of Bridport 

P. Klett 

W. Grinisliaw 

T. Tayerner 
V. IHariu 

Rev. J. Jespersen 
Rev. H, W. Sherrard 

J. Pospisil 


/J. KgsI and K. Musill 
(_ (joint composition) / 


C. Belitino 


A. F. MAckensie 


J. Fridlizius 


B. G. Laws 


Jlemark^, — Problems L to X. are seleci.ed to illustrate tlie old 
a,n;.l transition styles of composition, whilst Xos. XL to XX. 
belong to the later transition and modern })eriod. 

I. and II. are early examples of x>roblcm composition. 

I\L is tho ** Indian” in its original, but not wholly sound form. 
A. F. Mackenzie describes this now well-worn theme as ** covering 
an ambush in a stale-mating position, giving tho king a loophole 
of apparent oscapie, and then mating by double check” (CVa'-f?5.* 
its Fi^elry and Us Prose), 

Y. Is -from a sot in the Pra tourney, 1855. It is a fine early 
example mf the cross-check theme, tho \Yhite King exposing 
himself to the eneinyA lire both on the first and second moves. 

YI. A prize problem of the year 1S69, is an early examido of 
the introduction of sevoral distinct ideas in a single problem. 
According to later ideas, tlie check upon the lirst niovo would be 
considered as a key-move of too aggressive a character. In this 
case, ho^vever, coinpensation iB found in the interesting quiet 
continuations which it introduces. 

YIL is the famous Bristol tourney yirize problem, 18G1, from 
which the term “ Bristol” theme is deiived, of which the essen- 
tial idea consists in moving a piece to a most out-of-the-way 
place, for the simple object of making room for another piece to 
reach a desired square. Compare wdth No. XYIL, in which the 


SohiHons. 


K X Kt 
K-IH 
(3) K--R.1 
{ 5} \\ - Kiel 

X Q 

p^:ia5 
B-112 (ch) 
fK^RS 

K-RO 

K-BS 
\j\~ KtS 
B^Q2 
fP-K4 
i K-K4 
tK~B5 
F-B4 
P X Q 


TKt X Q 
1 PxQ ' 
i Otlicr 
f B - KtS 
- K - BS 
[KxB 
|BkP 
I B~KB4 
iE-Q4 

fK--Q0 

P-IH: 

J P~Kt 4 


R-~B5 (vh), &c. 

I Q-Ktd (ch) 

{ (4) B-Ktl (cli) 

I (6) Q- Ki:4 (ch), &c, 

P ™ Qj, &e. ‘ 

B-QBI 
P - KB5 
Q - R2 (cli), &c. 

Kt - R2 
() - B2 
R-~QI18 

R - QR8, also R - QBS 

■Q-QKtl 

'■Q-QR7,’&c. 

Q - QBl, &c. 

" () ■" B5, &c, 

R-KRl ■ 

Kt - QKt5, te. 


Kt-~E,to, <ka. 

Kt: - B6, &c. . 

B X P fell), ko. 
P~Q8'(:- Kt)(ch). &c, 
PxB (-B), &c. " 
FxR:f='R), &c. 
Q-~KKt4(eh) 

Q - aR4 Ah) 

Q--KtS (ch) 

Q-E3 (ch) 

B-Bl pH) 

B -K;t2 fell) 


K-Ktd qj-rpi (c|-i) 
(•1)K--Rr> (;■)} B-Kfciq. (ch) 

P-Kt4 R-Q2, &c. 
BxP(ch) K-Q4, &€. 


-KKtl (mate) 


R-QRl, &e. 



|PxP 

Kt - B5 ( cii) 


!P-K4 

Kt - Q6 (eh) 


lP-K3 

B - Bl, &:c. 

1 

Hv-B3 

Q - QKtl 

1 

P~B5 

Q-Kt5 (ch) 

1 

'p~KKt5 

() - Rd, &c. 

J 

1 

Kx R 

K-~K6 

I{.t--07 {ch}, <h 
Kt~Q5 (ell), A( 

1 

'■P-QS(3=:Q) 

,Q™E4 (ch), &c. 


BxE 

<d~” Kl ieh'i, Ac. 

1 

KtxP 

■R-Q3 (ch), Ac, 

. .. ! 

: B X P 

P-~B3 (ch), Ac. 


X F 

() - K5 (ch) 

i 

Q. or B -R2 

Q-KS (ch) 

1 

Q-E3-. 

i) >: P (v.h) 


I () KKt,0 (mate) 


RxP feh), ke. 
Kt-- B2.(ch), Ac., 
R X 3* (ch) 


Ihisd.ol ” idea is ivorkcd in accordance with, modenm ideas of 
economy and 

Till. A characteristic exarap'^'^' P- Bnd]a>rif3 peculiar 
style. In wdiich neat eonstrimUou and elegance are niore markcal 
features than complexity. 

Problem No. IX. is a masterpiece of difiiculty. It was com- 
posed in 1871 for a solution tourney at Grclold. 

I’robhiin No. X. is wonljy of mUe as containing a cook {i.e., an 
unintended seeoml noluiioiV) oi' almost equal oliscnrily to that 
intended by tho author. A eomjiarison of this problem with, No. 
Xin. ]jy J, Jespersen affords anotlier illustration of the progress 
in ilio art of conipo.sition. Kut only is the latter jirobleiii sountl, 
but the unfortunate throat of iiumediato mate is avoided, 
ami a second idea of equal merit is conibiiicd with that ooinmou 
to both. This it wull bo seen lies in the saerifict: of the Q on the 
lirst move, to prevent subsequently a black pawn from moving 
two squares, so as to nullify the doid)le threat of iimte which a 
quiet seeonti move of the Kt introdiicos. 

Problem No. XIV. is a limi examjde of the ^^pawui promotion ” 
theme, the point of which lies in the fact that White (having the 
riglit to claim a (R on advancing Ids pawn to tho eiglith squai’c) 
linds it more effe(;tual to claim ]>icGes of less |.>ow'er, viz,, a 
Knight, a Bivsliop, and a. Rook in the tln'co several variations. 




: j.’s « i 4 -.- f I 

iiSliliiiil 
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CHESS 


Problijin Ko, XY. is a good example of a theme recuiTeiit, It 
will be HtHiB that tlie leading luate given by Q, B, and Kt is repeatedj 
in all cases being periectly pure, no less than lour times. 

Problem Ko. XVL is given to sliow^the extrm)rdinary lengths 
to which variety can be carried coiisistontly with a, sernp'ulons 
rega,rd to the ])niiei|)lGS of construction. IKairy single variation 
re:;ai]ts in a irrite pci'lbct in fbrni. 

Problem Ko. X VII. is a modern (1S06) version of the '^ Bristol,’ 
and shows the a,dvn,neo iimile, not only in tlie lighter, cleaner 
style, but in the ofidition of a secondary idea ol meidt. 

■proliiems XVIII. ajid XIX. are typical modern style ’’ prixo- 
winners ill leading tourneys, and illustrate the blending ol several 
equally line ’^nirialioiii:; into a liartn onions and finished whole, 
rrobiom XX, is an example of a snimiatc. 



iMPori 

rANT. (M atches since 1834. 







o 


Q 

... . 

188-1 

I'jOuOon 

Ijiibonrdonuais v. MacDonnell 

40 

20 

n 

m$ 

Palis 

Staunton, v, St Ainant . 

11 

0 

4. 

1$-17 

Loudon 

Philidor V. Stamnui 

B 

1 

1 

1851 

Loudon 

And.erssen ■??. Lowtanthal 

5 

2 

0 

185B 

London . . .. 

llorwitz V, LdwentTial 

li 

10 

10 

l!‘fr< 

Paris. 

Ariderssen v. Ho.r\vit;z 

s 

1 

3 

1%S 

l^oudori 

Morphy v. .Ltiwentlial . 

9 

3 

3 

LAB 


Movjrny n. Ilorwitz 

5 

' V; 


lAB 

Paris 

.Morph j*' n Anderssevn . 


:. 0 ■ 

im 

.Loudon 

Andersseu n. Koliscli . 

..f. 

3 

o 

I8tj] 

Loudon 

PaidseiM*. Kolisch {drawn) 

■v 

' 0 

18 

IRiil 

Loiuloii 

Anderssen v. lAidsen (drawn) . 


3 

.2 

iscs 

Loudon 

Stcinitzy. Biackbume 

,7- ' 

1 

2 

I8i;6 

London 

Steinltz 1 '. Aaderssen 

t .g. 

G: 

: 0 

1S74 1 

London 

Steiiiitz V. Blackburno 

.' ...5 ■ 

0 

1 

1872 

London 

Steiuitz n. liukertort . 

:. 7 

1 

4: 

1S76 

Loipzig 

Paulsen n. Amiorsseu ... . . ■ 

'6 . 

4 

1 

lB70 

Loudon 

Steinitz v. Blackburne . . 


0 

0 

JS77 

Leipzig 

Panlsen. ' 11 . Anderssmv - . . 

5 

3 

1 

ISBl 

Ijoiidoh 

l^ukertort n, Blackburne . 

7 

’ 2 

■ 5 

ISSl 

J. on don 

lijiickbume ??. Girnsberg 

i, 7 

4 

3 

1880 

A.in erica 

Stcinitz n. Eukertort , ' 

: 10 

5 

5 


Loudon 

Blackburne i;. Ziikcrtoi't 

1 S 

■i 

8 

i8sr 

London 

Qunsberg -v. Bluckburne 

I 5 

2 

0 

:i.ss9 

Havana 

Sfcinit'z V. Tchigorin , 

■ iO 

0 

1 

l8li0 

Havana 

Gunsberg V, Tchigorin . . 

! 

<i 

5 

IS'II 

.Havana , . 

Stcinitz V. Gnnslxirg (drawn) 

i & 

■ 4 

9 

1802 

Havana 

Stcinitz tK Telugoriu . 

;.4,o 

S 

f) 

.1.802, 

London 

Lasker /), Blacidu'inio , 

1 6 

■'■'0 

4 

ISO:] 

St Fctorslimg 

Dr Tai-rasch e. Tcliigorin (drawn.) . 

(t 

.0 

4 

ISO'l 

America ' . 

Lasker ?•. Sieinitz ’ . . 

^ 10 ■ 

5 

4 

1894 

Nitreniberg 

Ur IViiTnsch ' 2 ', WalbrsXlt 

7 

0 

3 

iBor; 

Moscow , . 

Lasker ■{.). .stcinitz 

, 10 




producing instructive games. This, and Tchigorin’s victory at 
Budapest, were his best perfomiances. It must be xemembered 
that Dr Tarrasch was then considered tlie greatest living player. 

Lasker v. Bteinitz {lMi).'~-A. memorable inatcli. It was said at 
the time that Stemitz was ill-advised to accept the challenge of 
the rising master. So he was. But pecuniary circumstances 
coiupelled him to play and to .stake a lifelong reputation upon tlie 
issue of this contest, even if he had known that he would be 
beaten. In better cireunistances lie refused to play with Mason, 
who cJiallenged liiin after tlie match with Blackbiiriie. 

iJr Tiirixisch v. IValbrocU (lvS94). — The latter was no match 
against the iamous doctor, and no other coinment is reipiired. 

Lasher Y. BteinUz — This retinvn niatcli should never liave 

been played. Pecuniary circumstances again induced SteinitK to 
venture upon a liopeless task. In fact, he insisted on phiying, 
Baslvcr not Ixung };)articularly eager. d?he result was a foregone 
conclusioiF, Lasker standing at the height of his fiunc, having just 
won the first prize at: the great Kureniberg tournammit. After tlie 
match Steinit 2 had an. attack of mental aherration, whicli wUvS 
eiTonooiisly ascribed to tlie ‘‘strain upon his inind ” wliich the, 
contest involved. But age and a shattered career, coupled with 
a predisposition to hypochondria, were the real eaiusos. 

Games. 

The following is a selection of noteworthy games played by 
famous masters t-r- ^ , 

"Queen’s Gambit Deglineb./'. 

White. : Black. White. Black. ' 

\V. Steinitz. Br E. Lasker. Vy. Stein itz. I)r .E, Lasker. 

1. P~Q4 P-Q4 21. Kt- B3 Kt~Q5 : 


Comments. 

■ Bleinitz r, MaeJebu-rne (1S03).—A remarkable victory, judging 
from the figuros, but Blaekburne suffered from a severe cold all 
througli the contest, and should have won at least three games 
onAhe in erits of the positions. 

Pmiben v. AmUrssen (1877).— Paiilsenls victory was out' of pro- 
jxjrtion eonsideriiig the i*especti vo strength' of the players. 

ZiikerfoH v. Lluckhurne (1881).— '-A iogitimulc victory, Zukortort 
being then at the height of his power. 

lUaAehcrne v. Gunihra (1881). — A fair average miinber of wins 
for Qunsberg, who was then gradually imikiiig Ins way to the 
■front rank, ' , ■ ■ 

Steidihw ifuIvrtoA (1886). — A memorable match. ^*inkertoffc 
slavted well ahead ; the second series of games was played at 
8t Louis after an interval, whicli gave Stcinitz time to recover 
from iiis ib-spoiidency at the New York defeat. Zukertort lost 
courage in^ proportion as Steinitz gained it, so tliat the eoiicliiJing 
series at New Orleans ja’oved ^mlc’exiorts Lihadc. 

JJhekbarnc v. AnlyrioH (1S87), — Biackbume look full i-evenge 
for his previous defeat, but Zukertort was ahearly ineroly the 
Bhatiow of Isimself. 

BUinUr: v. Tehigirrhi (1889).— A good fight on the part of 
rdugorirg the result being exactly wlmc was anticipated. 

- ihitxnMrg v. TchUjorin (1890),— Bven games being played, 
Guusborg would not .Aske tiio result of the match upon a single 
decisive game, which Tchigorin proposed, 

Btei'iiUz V. Gnnsl^erff (1891). — Sttuuite should have won by a 
larger msjorUy, but ho peraisted in playing a number of Ivans 
giunints, dclcndiug coinpromisingly witii one of his own inferior 

;V::: r 

{lSt)2).— Here the Russian masteiMnadea 
hc*tt,er stand than in' tlie previous match, also owing tb Bfceinitz 

A y):/ V 

Laskp' V. Lljidchmu {1^92), —Tlie first noteworthy achievement 


White.-:' 
\V. Steinitz. 

1. P~Q4 

2. P-QB4 

3. Kt - QB3 

4. B-B4 
. 5. P - KS 

6'.'R-Bsq 
7; QP X P 
^'S. PxP . ■ 

^ 9. Kt- BS 

10. B~Q3 

11. PxP 

12. Castles 

13. Kt - QKt5 

14. P X B 

15. B - K5 

16. K~-R.s(p 

17. B-KtS 
IS. Q-B2 , 

19. Qll- Q sq 

20. D-KtS 


White. 

W. Steinitz. 
21. Kt- B3 
P-K3 22. QxP 

Kt “ KBS 23, P X Kt 

B~K2 24. QxP 

Castles 25. Q-B4 

P - B4 26. P-KR4 

B xP 27. B~ K4 

PxP 2S. P-B4 

Kt-B3 29. B-- 3vt2 

P-Q5 30. Q-Q3 

Ktx P , SLKt-K4 
B-KKt5. 32. ;E-B3 

B X Kt. ' . 33. K X It 

Kt-K3 34- Iv"-K2 

Kt~'R4 So. K-Kt2 . 

Q -Kt4 36. K-E2 

QR - Q. sq 37. R - QKt sq 


Q-R3"^' 
R ~ B sq 
P-R3 


3S..R-K:t5 
39xP— R3 ■ ■ 
'Resigns. 


'■' ■ ■'Black. 'a;'' 

' I)r E, ■ Lasker. 

Kt~Q5.: 

, Ktx B (eh) 
R - Kt sq . 
R ■“* Iv.t3 
R 'x P 
B-R2 . 

Q ~ Q3 
Q-Q2 
Q-Kt5 
Kt~-B4 
■ 'B-Ke 
RxB' 

Kt X P (ell) 
KtxR (eh) 
Kt-AR5(eh) 
Kt-B4 . 
P-K4 
. ■R li so' ■ 
Exp .. . 


■ Tlijs game was played in the St Petersburg tournament 1895, a 
fine .speeimeu of Lasler’s style. ^ The iinal attack beginning witli 
21...witb Kt-Q5 fiirnishes a gem of an eliding. 



Bishop' 

's Gambit. 


Wldte. 

Black. 

Mdiite. 

Black. 

Gliaroii.sek. 

Tchigorin, 

Clniroiisek. 

IVdiij^orin. 

1. P-K4 

P~K4 

13. Q X P (eh) 

K~K2 

■2.'P-KB4x 

PxP 

14, IvtxP 

Kt X .Kt 

3. JJ - iU 

Kt-QB3 

15. RxKt 

P'-R3 

4. P-04 

Kt-B3 

16. Kt-B3 

■.B ~B5 ■ 

l'. P - K5 : 

P-Q4 

17. P-KG 

"R-B sq 

6. B - Kt;3 

B~Kt5 

18. B~B7 

PxP-" 

Q-'Q3 :. 

Kt-KiU 

19. BxQ (eh) 


S. Kt-KK3 

Kt-Kt5 

20. Q-K.t7 (ell) 

-RKiilSf 

fl. Q-QB3 

\ .Kt-:R3 ' 

21. R-B7 (ch) 


10, Castles 

■ B-Kr 

22. QxR(ch) 


n. B-K4 (elx) 

P-B3 

23. R-^K sq 

B-Ksq 

12. BxP (cU) 

PxB 

24. P-QKtS , 



This pretty game was played 
tlie Budapest tournament 3890, 


in tlie tie match for first prize at 


winning sbm© of the games, he had none in this. 

Ikr v, 2^cM‘gori7h (1893). “—A fine match, well fought and 


Wliito. 

Professor Eice. 
L P~K4 
2. P~KB4 

5. Kt-KS - 

9 . M - K sq 

32. Kt~ Q2 

U. Q-E4(<d4 ' 


Rice Gamjat, (■" 

Black, I White. Blnek. 

Major Hanluun. professor ^^ice^ Major llauham 


. i^mmm 

X Kt-KBS 
P-Q4 

■:^/'';Bx.Kt ^4. -■■■■' 

IV Kid 

wmmm. 

P--B3 


TahExB (ch) 1 

18 . Kt-”Ktsq - h 

19. PxKt 1 

20. B~Kt5 ' ‘ c; 

21. K-Kaq 

22. K;»-Q2 ; \ .h 

23. K-Qa -A Ai 

24. PxB(ch)' '' Ah 

25. Q-K7(ch) K 

26. Q-Q8 (oh) ■ 3^ 

27. l^x Q andimtes 


lit -^147 , 

Q-RS (dr)- 

Q«-Kt7 (ch)' 
, P--B7 (ch) 

(cll) , ' ' 

QJlii'X':;;:*?' 







,.„.«..:t;i'.„,'.,. ,...1 k iof.,,,!!.-,'.....!.,.....' _ _ : 













CHE S S 

The Kice Gambit (so called after its inventor, Prof. Isaac L. 

Kice ot liew York), 'whether right or not, is only possible if ^rri 

Black plays Paulsen’s 7...B-Iit2 is better, and liule 

avoids nimecf3ssary complications, 8. P- Q4 is the usual move. 

Leaving the Knight en :pri5e, ibllowed by 9. Il-K sq, constitutes , 2. Kt- 1 

the liice Gambit.^ The interesting points in the game are that 3. B - B. 

White subjects hiniseli: to a most violent attack with iiiipunity, 4. P-'Q! 

for in the end Black could not save the game by 22. P- BS 5. B-B; 

claiming a second Queen with a discovered cheek, nor by (1. B-Q-^ 

claiming a Knight with double check, as it is equally harmless 7. flasilV 

to White. 


Evans Gambi-j'. 


Buy Lopbj 


White. 

Halpriij. 

1. F- K4 ' / 

2. Kt- KBS 
,3. B'“-' Kt5 
4. CastiCvS 
b. P-~ Q4 

6. PxP 

7. P™ QR4 

8. P~K6 

9. PxKt 
10. Kt->BS 
ll.,Kt~BKt5 

12. Q~S5 

13. B K B 


. Biack. 
Bills bury. 
F-~K4 
Kt~QBS 
Kt “■ B3 
KtxP 
Kt--Q3 
EtxB 
.P~Q3-. 
Fx.P 
Kt'-'K2 
Kt-~Kt3 
B ~ K2 
BxKt 
Q-Q2 :r 


White. Black. 

Halpriii. BiUKbniw 

. P -,Ktt5 . BP X P 
. Kt-Q5 ■ BxKt 
. KR ~ K sq (cli) K ~ B sq 
, E ~ R3 Kt-K4 

. R X Kt ^ . P X R 

. R BS (eh) K - Kt svi 
Q-.K2 
,'■■■ K,x if- 

;B^-Kt3,;(ch)::: K:■-^^lB.sg: 

.■ ■ R ~ BB (c h ) " ' K Kt2 ” 

. R~Kt3 (ch) K^-B sq 
. R - B3. . (ch )" K - Kt ' sq 


This brilliant game, played at the Municli toirmameiit, 1900, 
would be unicpie liad tlu3 combinations occurred spontaneously 
in the game. As a niatter of hict, however, the whole 
Auiriation had been elaborated by Maroezy and Halprin previ- 
ously, on the chance, of Billslmry adopting the defeuct^ iii the 
text. The real merit belongs to Pillsbury, wlio had to iind the 
correct defence to an attack which HaljU'in had eomxnitt-cd to 
memory and simply had to be careful to make the moves in 
regular order. 

Sicilian Defencb. 


White. 

Pillsbury. 

1. P~- K4' 
■2.Et-KB3 
8. P-»Q4 

4. Kt X 

5. Kt-QB3 

6. KKt - Kt5 

7. F-QR3 

8. Kt X B 

9. PxP 

10. B - KKt5 

11. B -K.2 ■ 

12. Kt»K4 

13. P-~Kt4 

14. Kt X Kt (ch) 

15. B^R6 


Blade. 

Mieses. 

F~:QB4 
P--K3 
PxP ■ 
Kt-*KB3 
K.t - B3 
B-™ Kt5 ■ 


W-liite. 

Pillsbury. 

ICh P >: 1^ 

17. B x R 

18. 11-R2 

19. lt-*-Q2 

20. Gasik-s 

21. Q-^Ktsq 


B X Kt (cli) 22. B ~ Q bo 
P-Q4 ■ 23.'KxB ' '■ 

PxP 24. K-Rsq 

Castles 25. B ~ Kt4 

P-Q5^ ■ 26. E-Ktso 

Q-~R4(ch) 27.B~-R5 
Q~K4 28. BxKt 

PxKt 29. R~ Kt2 

P-- Q6 SO. Q-QBsq 


B -- Id 
E-~K.sq 
B-K.U) 
B~Q4 
B X P ' 

■Q - Kt4 (ch) 
,QkR 
. Q». B5' 
P-B4,. 

Kt “ B6 
Qx B (eh) 

R - K7 
QxQP 


Drawn eventually. 

This brilliant game occurred at the Paris tournament, 1900. 


White. '■ 
Steiiiife, 

1. P- E4' " 
,2.''Kt-"K.B3 
3. B-**B4 

5. P-~Q4 

■■;(7AKpfc3B,33:.h 

S. P X ? 

9, Castle.^? 
io.3BA:iiKt5' 

11. B X Kt • 

12. Kt X B 


Grtoco Piano. 

■Black. White. 

Bartleloberi. Steiiiita. 

P-K4' ■ 14.R-K'sq:::,: 

Kt~QB3 15. Q-~K2 

B B4 16. QR. - B sq 

Kt-B3 17. P~Q5 

PxP IS. Kt-Q4 

B-Kt5(ch) 19. Kt-K6 


P-Q4 
KKtxP 
B-K3 
B - K2 
QBxB 
Q X Kt 


• 20. Q-Kt4 


Black. 

Barddeiieii 

^P- KBS ■:/■: ■ :■ 
■.■Q-Qq::/: 

PxP 

KR- QB sq" 
P:--KKt8'P 


21. Kt - Kt5 (ch) K - K sq 

22. R X Kt (ch) K - B sq 

23. R-B7 (eh) K- Ktsq 

24. R-Kt7 (ch) K-Esq 

25. R X P (cli) Resigus. 


As a matter of fact, Bardelebcn left the hoard here, and lo.st the 
game by letting his clock run out the time limit ; but Steinit^i, 
who remained at the board, demonstrated afteiuvards tlie follow-, 
ing variation leading to a forced win 

White,' Black. White. Black. 

Steiiiitz. Bardeleben. Steinitx. Bardelebeu. 

25. , . , • K - Kt sq 31, Q"- Kt8(Gh) K-K2 

20. R™ Kt7 (ch) . K -- R sq 32. Q - B7 (ch) K - Q sq 

27. Q - R4 (ch) K X R 33. Q B8 (ch) Q - 3v aq 

28. Q - E7 (ch) K - B sq 34. Kt -- B7 (cli) K - Q2 

29. Q-*R8(ch) K~-K2 35. Q- Q5 mate, 

so. Q-Kt7(ch) 


KxR 
K - B sq 
ffPKK,;; 


Black. 

Bardeleben. 


Wliite. 

Black. 

White. 

Black. 

AiiderHKtfu. 

Dulrerjiie 

Aiidorataui. 

Xliifresiie 

1. y ~ K-l 

P-KT ■ 

13. Q-RJ 

B--Kt3 

2. Kt - k;b3 

Kt - QB3 

^14. QKl; -Q2 

B — i£l:2 

3. B - lU 

B-Bt' ■ 

15. lv'i;-K4 

Q - B4 

4. P-QKti 

B X F . 

^ 16. B K P 

' Q -R4 

fx V - B3 

, B-R4 

■ 17. Kfc-B6(€h) 

1* X Kt 

6. P - Q4 

' PxP 

IS. FxP 

It K'l; sq 

7. GaHlh-y 

P-QO 

19. QE-Qsq 

Q X iit 

8. Q - Kt3 

Q™B3 . 

20. R X Kt (ch) 

Kt X R 

9. P--K5 

Q-Kt3 

21. Q X p (cb.) 

■]{ X q 

10. ll- K sq 

K'Kt K2 

22. B - B5 (cb) 

K. K sq 

1.L B-R3 

■P--ia4 

23. B - Q7 (cdO 

K moves 

12. Qx? 

R - (jKt 

2^j.. BxKt mate. 



i’bis game U still mop^ roniarkalsie inul uuu’c brilliant tluin tln^ 
‘Guurmrtal game ” pubiislnxl intlic. Ahry. Jilril. a-oI. v. p. 590, The 
coiq) (ia repos of 19. QlP- Q .^^q is the key-move to the brilliant 
final combination, tiuj (Icpth ami subtlety of ivliich have never 
been equalled, exccj^t luirhaps in the IblJowing game betwr-cm 
Zukertort and Blackburiie. 


WJdte. 

Zukerhal. 

1. P-»QB4 

2. P-.-E3,: 

3 . ■ 

4. B-.K2: 

5. Castles 

6. j‘-(i4 

7. Kt-B3 ' - ■ 
^■S. P-QKtS-/ ' 

, ■9. B- Kt2. 

10. Kr ()Ki5 

11. Kt:< B 

12. Ki - Q2 

13. B-B3 

14. Q X Kt 

15. B >■ B 
Bk B - t'l.S 

I7. Qli "" K sq 


English ..Openini; 

Black. White. 

Elackburnc. ^uK'orturt. 

P-KH 18. B- K4 

Kt - KBS 19. P - K5 

P-™QKt3 ■ ■ '20.'P-ihl ■ 
B-Kt2 21. E-K3 

■ P-^Q4 . , 22. PxB e.p. 

'AB-4Q3, 23. P-^-.B5 

■ ACasths ' 24. BxKt 

QKt-4t2 25. i’x KtP 

■ ..■Q™'K2' ■■ 20. Px P'fidi) 

Kt -K5 27. P- 

P X Kt ■ ■ 28. Q - 

QKt-B3 29.' R-. 

K.t X Kb 30. Q. X 

PxP ■' ' 31. Bx 

P- Q4 32. B»- 

lOi - B sq 33. f) X 

R'-- B2 


Blacif... 
Black biirne. 

QE-QBsq 
Kt - K sq^- ■ 
P -Kt3 ‘ 
P~B4' 
KtxP 
Kt - K5 ■ 

' P X B . 

R ~ B7 ■ ■ 

K-Esq . 


27. P-Q5dis.(cb) P-Kl 


28. Q- Kt4 

29. H~ BS (eh) 

30. Q. X 1:’ (id.i,) 
3]. BxP tell) 

32. P»- KG (ch) 

33. t)xG 


bd'P- B4 
K X y 
K -- lvt2 
, K X Jl 
K - Kt. sq 
Rosigns, ■ 


This game was awarded the pri^o for ^Girilliancy at the 
Hastings tournament, 1895. 


Tliix ga,n'it', qiayrui in tlio Loudon tournarnent, 1S83, is fjiH? nf 
tliu mout rem;‘,fk;(J)li} jiroduetions of modern tiiuoy, uuitiuu' sin’- 
]iassfai Jum indecel eqiuilled hithcii.(). 

Enb Games, . ■ , 

' ■ 'A game of chess . consist.s of th'refii branches — the 
openiii.g, the rniddlCj and tiifj end . game. The 
have been aTialysed, aiid are to Ije acqu'ired, by the study 
of the-''., books onddiie 'subject. The nddMe gcmie cmi only 
be acqiiii*ed practically. The comljiiiations being inex" 
liaii.stible;.'iii\:th'eir;'vaiis^ individual . ingeimi.ty lias ■ its full 

8co}>o. Those eridowed with a. fertile iiiiagination will 
evolve pdaiis iuid co.inbii;iatibns.leit?;liiig to fa v Durable issues. 
The less endowed play(3r, howevoib is uert left quite de- 
feiiceless ; he liaS' necessarily ■■ to ':ado]it qi/' difiVu’entbsys 
namely, to try, to find a weak point in, the arrangement of 
his opponent's forces, and' concei'itrate his attack on that 
weak spot. As a ; matter of fact, in a contest betv/een 
players of equal strength fiiiding the w^eak point in the 
opponents armour is the only possible plan, and tliis may 
be said to be the fiiodainentai principle of t-lio luodmii 
school. In the good old days the battles were mostly 
fought in the iieiglibourhooAl of tljc King, (‘ach side striving^ 
for a checkmate. Nowadays the battle, may be fought 
aiiywlicre. It is quite imiiiaierlal wlicre iho advantage is 
gained, be it ever so slight. Correct (tontinuaiioii will 
necessarily increase it, and the opponent may be lann- 
jjolied to surrender in iho end game without being check- 
mated, or a position may be reached wlien the enemies, in 
consequence of the continual tight, arc so reduced that the 
Kings themselves have to take the field — the end game. 
The end game^ therefore, requires a special study. It 
has its S|_>t3cia.l laws, and the. value of the pieces undergoes 
a considerable change. The Kings leave tlicir passive rdfc 
and become attacking forces. The pawns increase in value, 
whilst that of the pieces may dimiBish in certain cases. 
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various forms. In tlie ’eighties a valuable work on end 
games was published in England ]>y the late B. Ilorwitz; 
thus for the first time a theoretical classification of the 
art was given. This was followed by a more compre- 
hensive work by Professor J. Berger of Graz, which was 
tmnslated a few years later by the late Mr Freeborough. 

A few specimens of the less accessible positions are 
given beiow:-^:-^ : 

Fosition hj F, Uonvitz, 
BLACK. 


Two Knights, for instance, vAthoiit pawns, become value- 
less, as no checkmate can be effected witli them. In the 
majority of cases the players must be guided by general 
principles, as the standard examples do not meet all ea>ses. 

The iiaridbooks as a mle give a sprinkling of elementary 
endings, such as to checkniate with Queen, Rook, Bishop 
and Knight, two Bishops, and pawn endings pure and 
simple, as well as pawns in connexion with pieces iii 

Fosition from a Game played hy the late J. G. (larnphcU in 1863. 

BLACK. 


Obviously Wdiito lias to lose 
the gainoj not; l>eiiig able to pre- 
vent the pawns froiri (pieeniug. 
By a remarkably iiigeiiions de- 
vice White averts the loss of the 
by stale-mating hiiJiself as 
follows 

■ X. ' B » QX P “ Kt7 ; 2. B - R5, 
P - Et8 — Q ; 3. P - Kt4 stale- 
mate. 


Xyiiite wins with tAvo pieces 
against one — a rare occurrence. 

1. Kt-K6, B-E3 pA B-Q4 
ch, li- R2; 3. B- B3, B moves 
anywhere not &i>pHso; A. E - Kt7 
and Et mates. ■ 








WHITE. 


Fositmi by BchuherL 

’■f y ' L B LA e g.'. 


Fosition hj Furmtt, ISOvS. 


White wins as follows 
,1.; P'.-/Et5, Kt ~ I{t5 


BLACK 




XX'liite wins as follows % — 

1. P--ia6, RPxP;2. P--Be, 
P (Kt2) >: P ; 3. P - R6 and wins 
]>y rpieerihig the pawiL If 
1 . . . , BP^ P then 2. P-KO, 
KtPxP; 3. P — B6 and queens 
the navm. ■ 


U 8. KxKt, P -K6v .a B -B4, 

I KxB; 10. P-Kt7, P~K7; 11. 

I P-IvtS^i} eh, and wins by ilic 
I siupde }>roccss of a series of 
checks fco timed that the King 
1 may yipproaeh systematically. 

The fine points in this instnie- 
1 five ending are tlie two Bisiiops’ 
moves, 3. B-K6, and 9. B- IM, 
the latter move enabling While 
to queen the pawn with a check. 

Fositmi by FI Ameiuny. 

BLACK. 


white. 


WHITE, 


■FesUion by M* 


BLACK. 


As a rule tho game should be 
draivn. Siqjposing by a series 
of checks XVliite were to compel 
Black to abandon tho pawn, he 
would Uiove 11 - RS ; Q x P and 
Black is stale-mate. Therefore 
the ingenious way to win is 

K~B4, -p-BS^Qeli; K- 
KtS and wins. Or 1. , . . K - 
K8 (threatening P~BS==:Kt); 
then 2. Q-Q2 preliminary to 
K - Kits now wins. 


_ White with the inferior posi- 
tion saves the game as follows ; — 

1. r--K6, PxP; 2. K-B3 
dis. ch, K moves ; 3. R - E2, or 
!rt2 oh, Kxli; 4. K-Kt2 and 
draw, as Black has to give up 
the Rook, and the EP cannot 
be queened, the Black Bishop 
having no power on the White 
diagonal. Extremely subtle, . 




Wg 

lia 


WHITE. 


white. 


Fosition by R. llorwit 
BLACK-.. ' , ■' ' 


Fosition by B, Horwii'. 


BLACK 


Without Black’s paivn ‘Whii 
could ' only drawL The ' paw 
hdiig mi the board, White wir 

R iCt-B4, R-Kt sq; ! 

i. r’ 


* 




The main idea being to check- 
mate with the Bisiioj.), this is 
I accomplished thus: — X. B-K4 
ch, K - R4 ; 2. Q x R, Q x Q ; 3. 
S?' Q-B sq ch ; 4. KxQ, 

I ' BxP; 5. K’~B7., BxP| 6. 
B KtO mate. 
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Wliito %Tijis as follovva :— 

' l.' P»E 8 -Q, ;H~-Ktrcli;.. 2 . 
K-Kl: 5 , KxQ; S. Kt-Ql ch, 
K-im; 4. P™B6di,'K-~R2: 
5 . QP X Kt^ li^ii . 0 . .Kt>- B 7 
clij lix Kt j: 7o ■]?X"R=Kt mat 6. 


A position from actual play. 
White plays 1. K'-li5 threaten* 
to will a piece. Black replies 
with ilie ]Jov\-erliil Kt Ktf), 
threatening two matesj and fm* 
ally White (Mr Hotlcr) fmdB an 
iiigeinous sacrifice of the Queen 
“—the saving ciause. 

The following are the moves:— 

, ■'LR^B5ja-Kt5t'2.Q--KtS^' 
:ch, K -pa ; '3/Q;r-K6oh;K - R2;: ' 
4. Q- KtS cli, and drawli by per- . 
Iietual check, as Black Gaiuiot j 
captuxe ; the Queen with K or E | 
vvitliout losing the game. ' 


I^osUioTo hy Hoffer 
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ProGBESS OP THE G’AHE ' , 

: To gauge & ■ enormous strides wiikdi ' chess. lias' m 
since 18.7.55 it will suffice to, give the foliovrkg statistics. 
In London Simpsoids- I)ivan was formerly the (jhio.f re- 
sort of chess pk 3 mrs ; the ShQoorge^s 'Chess Club was the 
principal chess . clnb in the' West ■ Ihid^ and the City, 
of London .Chess Gkib in the east. Now the B,ritisi:i[ 
Chess Club is the priiicipal TVest End dub^ ydiilst 
: about a hundred. €)r more clubs are disseinliuded all otci: 
the. metropolis,. . Fo.rrnerIy only the Brit i sit Chess Associa- 
tion existed ; after , its dissoliitm^ the now defunct 
Counties’ Chess. Association, its placej.and this was ; 

' superseded ■ by 'the .re-establishment, by '' Mv 'Hohex'' ,.of ■the ' 
,.:British Chess Association^’ which again fell into .abey-' ; 
ance after having organized three intemational tourna- ' 
inents — ^Ijondoiij 1886; Bradford, 1888 ; and Manchester, 
1890 — and four mitional toiirnaments. There were 

' various; reasons- . British, ■.■.Chess .Association ceased ■ 
to exercise Its functions, one being that minor associa- 
tions did not feel inclined to merge their identity into a 
central association. The London League was established, 
besides the Northern Chess Union, the Southern Counties’ 
Chess ITnion, the Midland Counties’ Union, the Kent 
County Association ; and there arc associations in Surrey, 
Sussex, Essex, Hampshire, Wiltshire, Gloucestorshiro, 
Somersetshire, Cambridgeshire, Herefordshire, Leicester- 
shire, Northamptonshire, Staiiordshire, Worcestershire, 
Lancashire. All these associations are vSiipiported by the 
affiliated chess dubs of the respective counties. 

Scotland has its own association and a large iniinlier 
of dubs. Wales counts nine chess dubs, and Ireland 
several dubs in Dublin, Belfast, and other chief places, 
altogether about tw-enty-five. 

In spite of all this array of temples devoted to the 
worship of Cai’ssa, England did not produce one emi- 
nent player between 1875 and 1901. First-class chess 
remained in the hands of the few veterans remain- 
ing from the Old Guard — Burn, Blackbunie, Aluson, 
and Bird. The ' old amateurs — with the exception 
of the Eev. C. E. Eauken— passed away, their place 


being taken by a new generation of powerful amateiire, 
so w-eli equipped that Great, Britain could hold its owui 
in an amateur contest against the combined forces of 
Germany, Austria, Hoiland, and Russia. It imist lie 
distinctly understood that the terms ‘^Kiastcr ” and 

amateur” arc not used in any iiwidiouB sense, but 
simply as designating, in. the former case, hrst- class 
players, , and in the latter, those just on tiie border-land 
of highest exedleDCi^. The professional element as it 
existed in the heyday of Bimpsonh Divan is almost 
extkiot, the reason being the increased number of chess 
clubs w’h(.‘re ont:hiiHhist.>s and stiidonts may indulg(3 in their 
invouiite |:)astiine to tlieir hearts’ eon tent, toin’iiameiitB 
w'-itli' attractive prizes 'beirig-- arranged during tlie season. 
Tlia former oeciipaiion of the masters has gone in con- 
sequence ; ■the few who. still exist depend upon th.e |,)ass“ . 
ing visitors fi’om tlie pr.ayinces -who arc eager to test tlieir 
sfcreng.tii '.by ■■ tlie ..staiidai’d of ■■■ the" master. .. ■ B.[.ackbu.rne has 
visited the . pr'ovi.n.c 0 s annually,. ■ keejiiiag, the interest ' in 
, lirsbclass chess .'idive biphAKintuItaiieous: play 'and liis. ex- 
traordinary skill; as' .'a.. JAihdfoM ".player— unsurpassed ' tintil ' 
the advent-, of ' 'Pillsbury, ''wlro ;has' .clone' 'similar good . work 
in America. ' ■■ Misbury ■ A 'the .only 'lirst-'clasB -player ■ pro- 
duced ly -the; United States^.: " America: -has-- A number of 
amateurs — Showalter, Delmar, HymeB, ■-Barry y and they ■ 
■have 'also beaten Great Britain m-'.-inoducing' second 
M-orphy. Bt i'll the Americans, have di filciil ties in' recruit- ' 
ing a team of ten. ' for . the aimual ■cable, raatch agam's 
Gkuat Britain. 

It stands. to reason tliat first-c'lass cliess ca,-n only be 
acirjuired by an 'interchange of - ojjinions w.i,tli. -and by the 
advice of iitst-cl.ass plajurs, aiid ■ iiiitii this fact is recog- 
nized and acted upon byHho . O-tlicers of d'uT^).s, the iiii- 
doubled ■talcrrt of "tlio ainateurs' may be diverted into tlie- 
furrows of medhjcrity. A clul) tripjhy or a eup slioubl 
not be considered, the . Ultima Thuie^'of' a ;ski1ful 
player. - 

■Germany has ' produced Dr : Tarmselu.' I)r E, Laskei*, 
.Llpke, Frit%.' Bardeiebcn,: Walbrodtp^.:Mie0es5'and. a. goodly 
'■number of 'a/madeiirs, ■to.-reidace-A.iider.s'BeB, /Paulsen, TasBilo ' 
■voii Heydebraii'-d ' mid ''/deir LaBa,' - ■arid otherB, Austria,' 
J,ias wortliy.,' BubstitiiteB"for ' ILvliseh, ■ Baiter, Falkbecrj. i.Ti 
'Max Weis's,' 'Schle'chter, M/arco,' and ■ ILruby,' ■ ,It has ■also 
such, fine players as- the/' Fievissigs, Dr MevFtn'er, ■Dr'.TC.auf-' ■ 
niann, BAhndrichp Jaques -Sclrwarz,, ■and'. c)'tlie'rs."„'' . Hungary 
is worthily laquesented-.-by -Maiucz^^^j .Makovotz, and Brodjq^ 
Maroezy being the best since UharousekA -deatli.. ■ ■ Russia,/ 
having lost ■ Jaciiiseli, n^hd ., ■' ^Schumdi^ ' ■ is ' ..-liow / ,. 

represented by Tchigorin, ■■ ■ Janowaky, Belfifera, ' Alaidii, . ." ■ 
Winawer, and Taubenhaus, / and ismhe'/^ycmnger players; ' 
are rerndy to take them place in future. Franco has been 
'. on. 'the decline for ■many ■yearB'faiid '■at-'inixs-ent -lias .only ^ :■■■'' 

"■ veteran ;M;, 'AmGUs: de Riviere'' and,. the''iiabiralked"\tt^^^ 

[ Eoseidhal. left. ■'■■'... 'Next. come Gqetz'.and t'wo' good.amatcmrB,'''. ' 
'. MM. I)idieiyand./Bii.lecard^,;'AtM^^ only 'Signor Balviidi, 
aitlioiigli latterly Signor;' .Beggib 'has '■■'come ' 'the ■vfdre.v'i 
Holland has a fair immbc.3r of ]ilay(n‘s equal i.o English 
amateurs, but no master since the ]n*omising young Ya;n 
/Lermep'/'dipd.y Fortunately, '-the .periodical/ inteihation^ 

' tournaments ■ contribute in' ax;large ^ measure . to maintain. ■ 
the gtai'idard of lirst-chiss chess. A collection of the 
games is generally }mblishc<l in book form, whilst the 
press disBcininates a selection of the best guinea during 
the progress of these contests. 

Past mid Present, 

The theory of the game has not advanced in proportion 
to the enormous strides in popularity clioss. The tend- 
;;/eh%/'has/ been;' one/,cyf; .eliminatiOA/A 
v/has/'beeU';’.iiegative3 /if ,tho,/''ekptig 
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uierly tile tlieoi’y Iitid been eiiricbecl by such entlmsiasts as 
Dr Max LangeJ Louis Paiilseri, Professor Anderssen, Ken- 
Hiami, Dr Suhlo, Falkbeer, ivioseritzky, Howard Staunton, 
Dr Ziikertort, W, N. Potter, and Steiriitz, foremost amongst 
them being Louis Panlseii. The openings were thoroughly 
Dveiiiauled, now variations discovered and tested in prac- 
tical play over tlie boarcL These are now tem/pi 
The masters who find fla'ws in old and discover new 
variations bring them to light only in matches or tourna- 
ments, as new discoveries have now a market value; new 
discoveries may gain prizes in matches or tournaments. 
For the same reason the romantic school is extinct, 
and the eliminating process alluded to above ha, s resulted 
in the retention of a sinail cmly, sufficient for 

])ractical pur}>oses in important contests. Gaiiibita and 
kindred openings containing elements of chance are 
avoided, and th(3 whole stock ‘wMch, a ilrst-'Class player 
I’ccpiires is a thorough knowledge of the Lopas, the 
Qmen!s Pmmi Opemmis^: afhi the^,: and; SiciUmi 

Pejhices — openings which contain the least element of 
chance. The. repeHoire being restricted, it necessarily 
fidluws that the scope for grand combinations is also 
diminished, and only strategy or position play remains. 
The romantic school invariably aimed at an attack oh 
the king^s position at any cost ; nowadays the struggle is 
to .obtain a “ minute advantage, and the whole plan 
consists in linding a rveak spot in the op|xment’s aiTange- 
xoent of forces, or to cimte such a weak spot— -and this 
is tiia theory of the modern school, conceived and advo- 
cated by Steiiiitz (mentioned under End Games ”). But 
it is a eiirious fact that Steinitk Toiinded the modern 
school rather late in life. He felt his powers of com- 
bination ■waning, and being the “ world’s charnpiou/^ 
ajid eager to retain that title, lie started the new theory. 
This novel departure revolutionized chess entirely. The 
attaffidug ancl coin]>ination style was sacrificed to a 
sound, sober, and dry style ; but Bteimtz, strange to say, 
was not even the best exponent of hia owji theory, this 
]K)sition falling to y(Minger players. Dr Sieghert, Tarraach, 
Si-hk'clitcr, Mr Amos Burn, and Dr Emanuel Lasker. 
FilLsbury and d'anowsky adhere to both stylos, the former 
in a high degree, and bo did the late Dr Zukertort 
ancl Clmrousek, whilst .Teliigorin is a free-lance, with a 
style of Ills own. Tiio old cliarni of the game lias gone — 
in matcli and tournament play at least — and beauty, has 
been sacndiicecl to exact calculation and to scoring points. 
This is to he regretted, for the most beautifol games occur 
still if a player resorts to the gambits. One of the -finest 
games in the Hastings tournament was played by 
Tchigoriu against Pilkliury, and this was a GasnUt 
Dcdimd ; Charousck won a Bidmp^s Gambit against D? 
Lasker in the Nuremberg tournamcini p and some brilliant ’ 
games occur in Qtmenh GmnUt Dedmed^ if either white or 
black sacrifices the JCP. Another reason why gambits 
should be adopted by players in tournaments is that com- 
petitors would necessarily be readity prepared for the regu- 
lation opetungs, so that the gambits might take them by 
surprise. After all, the new school is a natural conser|uence 
of the progress of the game. Paulsen, Anderssen, and. Tchi- 
gorin davoted a lifetime to the Evans. 'gambit, and volumes 
of analyses were' written ou it,- and thou eomes Dr Laisker," 

appears Br Zukertort- acMoved a great suecess with 


have to be refurbished. Any number of similar in- 
stances could be cited, but those mentioned will suffice 
to show the reason for the cautious style- of the present day 
—the iloltkes have replaced the Napoleons. 

The former versatility of style could be iwived gradu- 
ally if club tournaments were orgaiiized differently. The 
players should be compelled to adopt .one single opening 
oiily^ in a two-round contest, each phiyer thus having 
attack and defence in turn. The next season another 
opening should form, the prograiiime, and so on. Even in 
international tournaments, this conditioxi miglit be imposed, 
and the theory would be enriched ; full scope 'would ]:)e 
. given to power of combination and ingenuhy, whilst the 
games would be more interesting. The redwn cFetre of 
tournaments being tee further the progress of tlie. game, the 
suggestion, it would seem, miglit be seriously considered. 
Lovers of the game generally give special prizes for 
brilliant games, but these prizes are only an allurement 
to those qo,mpetitors : who no longer hope to gain any 
, of the regular prizes. So as a last resource, having 
nothing to lose, they adopt a more enterprising style, even 
at the expense of soundness. 

The club trophies and the sums devoted to brilliancy 
prizes might be devoted to a more useful purpose— namety, 
as prizes for essays on the Openings, so as to mduee 
experts to devote their leisure to the advaneeineiit of the 
theoiy. All these suggestions, however, could only be 
thoroughly carried out by a powerful central aiithoritv 
such as a British Chess Association, If amateurs like 
Sir George Newiies, Captain A. B. Beaumont, and Mr F. 
G. Neiimaim. should take steps to reconstitute such an 
administrative body, a new eua for English chess \vould 
dawn, 

Tliei^e are still amateurs 'who devote their energies to 
the theory of the game; but so long as imiovatioDS or 
new discoveries are not tested by masters in serious games, 
they are of no value, A case in point may bo cited. 
Steinitz used to keep a number of new discoveries ready 
to bo produced in masters’ contests, the result bedng that 
Ms novelties wrere regularly demolished when it came to 
a practical test. The mistake was that he did not try 
his novelties over the board with an opponent of equal 
strength, instead of trusting to his oto judgment. 

Literaho^e, 

. Chess literature has grown purl pemu with the popular 
progress of the game. Gomp's Manual and WormaklU 
Opmimgs were the last uld-fonn W'orks. No sooner did 
the Wedminster Ftipers (the chief niouthly magazine) 
cease puhlicatiouj than the Chess. Mionthly ■was started in 
its stead by Hoffer and Zukertort, and wras continued single- 
handed by the,, former after Dr Zukertort’s death. It 
ceased publication after seyeirtecB yeans^ existence. The 
former Suddersfield Magazine was converted into the 
.British ChesB Magazim^ and this is now the only English 
' monthly periodical. The demand for mdk a publication 
. diminisheclas the daily press' opened its pages to regular 
. chess columns. ’ After ' the famous London toiiriiainoiit 
i.a. IB 83, the Stmidard^ Morning 'Post^ ancl Daily Metos led 
; the yay m -this raatter, other,. papers following suit; and 

'.an occasional ' 

chess column in’ its'.d^ily and a regular column in its 
-.weekly, issue,' The' provincial papers .devote still more 
■space dQ^phess- than., the "London press, especially in their 
“Sateday issues. The principal towns have two or more 
,, chess .eqlumns. Scotlatid has chess columns in Aberdeen, 
kEdii.iib'urgh,. ,and Glasgow ; Ireland in Belfast and 
•Dublin y and Wales in the Gardiffi ^Evening Ergrress. 
.There - are- chess columns in every important to'wn in 
Oauadaf in- - South- Wales, Yictoiia, Melbourne, 


South Aiistralia, Qiieeiifiland/ West , Aiistraliaj . ' New 
Zeaiaiidj British India, Jaiiiaicji’j Cape Town, Johannes- 
burg, Calcutta;, and ■Malta, In tiie American press liljeral 
space is dcYoted.to chess, and tlie same is the case on the 
Continent of Europe, G’ermanj leading, , There are., 
eliess publications in Havana, I^eru, ami eu'en in (diliia, 

.Bibliography. — only occd wiujnpivn.t.'d. 
There is a vast muss of iiiinor ind.dicat.icajs, whirh s]K‘p*p dfX's not 
]airmit to give, VAseTiKZ. .A7 A/rhtuh'fr: t/f .JA;nnovh:, .Ilju’cnni, 
lStK3 ; .La Odist'ji dr J'ahlo Mi'ir/dif/, Jliivniin.. 18!^]. '-itMuna 
f^cha-cMcxikon, Leipzig, 1 80S.— ,L>;a:s [)iiKi;£SNK. Kiriurf; Lc.lifhtr.k 
dcH 8chmhsfml% tUh (hJ, jjtipzig, -E. l^’uKnBnnoro'a and 

liev. 0. E. Eankhk. TA.ow Openings, A'lirinit avd. Modrm.- - 

AR.?^KLrnG. BidUoch'. Hcharkhhdffr^ &o., lieihn, i 80C. BAoij m a n k. 

Ochtrr.lr.hr Hrhnrhpari im (containing a nnnniMO' of iullliant g;nneS/, 
Ansbadp iHOo-DO. — H. E. Bird. CV/.^ssv? JliBtorp and Urniinvi- 
emma, London, 189S ; Tim Sieimiz-LuAccr Matdi^ 3 801; Ohenn 
Ncweliies., 1805. -— Max' Langr. Pmd Mor'fdhip 8r<l ed. ---0. 
.Baiibblebek and J, J^Iteses. LrJirhach drn Schadmpleh (very use- 
ful).— J as. Masost, . 2'Jic Priiiriples of Uheas in Thnrnj aad Pradmu 
1894; The ATt&f (Jkciis^ 1895 ; Social ('//caw (Tforace Lmnhm. 
—Dr TAPaiAscH. l)reihundcrt Sdirichpartirn^ Lej’pzig, 1895. ---Dr 
Eugex SciiM IDT. SgsiomtHselie A nordming roa SAnxchcroffuan- 
gen (Veit and. Go. ), Leipzig, 1895, — N uma Pretj, A. B 0 den .Brhecs, 
Paris, 1895.— G. SALTiom. Tear fa gemrale del ginoeo drgli 
Scacchh Livorno, 1895. — \\L Htel\' rrz. ’ Modern Chenn Indrucfor. 
New York, 1895. — L. Ilrn.'FRit. Ohesr (.Uontiedgo). — E. P'R'Ere 
BOROl,rGH. Select Ohess Bud Carnns^ London, 1S95. — Eijrr.i'is 
The Chess Bndmg King and QueenagainsUBng ami Jhn)h\ Lojidon. 
1S95 .— Tassilo von Heyderrand u.\J) mm Lasa.— drs 
Siduidispieh , — Dr Las'Ker. (Jornmon Smsr in C7/os‘.s-,‘ jjondon. 
189 (>, — Oscar Gord.bl. JS'eiu'sler Lefifaden dm Srhadmpieh, P>or- 
liii, 1896 ; and a vast nun i her of otlier |)vi1>]icatioris. 

Further, The London Ton rnaiuent Book, 18B8; Ihvolvc Tonrnn- 
ineut Books of the Toviniainents of the Gs*rin:m Gln^ss AsHocia- 
tioii, Yeit and Go., Leipzig; The Hastings Yaivuauuasi Book, 
Londoii, 1896 ; The V:ii*niii.i Tournamaut Pasok, hy n.ua'iuN 
and Maroo. 1900; The Niireinlairg Tuumananii Book, by Dr ; 
Tarrasch ; Idle Book of thr Lofidoit ( ^ui5gr(;-.s, Uy ij, Hukker, 
LonginaD, 1899; Tlie Paris Toiirnanaojf, Psook, Bitris. |900. i)v 
Rosent.h'al, Ac. ■ n;) 

©ll0St3Fjj,.a city an'd county o'f i,tse.if, nmnioipul coiuiiy 
(1888) arul paadiamiyritary" bo episc<.?p:il Cty, Hcziriaoidj 
nnd county town of Che.shire, .England nu the fKa.c 179 
miles N.K'W. of London by rail. A stati/m un the (h’cat 
(Jentrai railway was opened in 1S90, whence branch linos 
havt^. since been made to Hawarden and Hoiitli Wdes. 
Tlie parliaiyunitary iup.iTis(nitat^^^^ was in 1885 rc'dnctHi to 
one. The chiirclios incdiide St M.a,ryksAvit]ioni-thr-\Valls 
(1887) and the ]mrish church of St "^'Lny-rm-the-l [ill 
(1887). Among t'lie sdiools are Bine Coal: School (1700), 
the Diocesan Training College feu- .sclioolmastmrs, and ilic 
QueeiBs School for girls (1878). Other buildings are t.hc 
Iloyal Theatre (1882),. (lros'v.eiior 'Museiirii and School 'oi' 
Art (1886), Campbell Ivfei norial Hall (1895). Ilandliridge 
Parle was opened in 1898. Extemsi-vo alteratioiis of tlie 
castle are in progress. The navigation of tlie .Doc lias 
])een much improved. In 1898, 86 vessels of 7240 tons 
were registered at the port eiitranccHmmnibered 2104 of 
167,923 tons ; clearances 2092 of 1.70,232 tons. Iinjiorts 
of foreign and colonial produce for 1898, ,L29,2()5, against ' 
.£49,576 ill 1888. E.xports of tlie produce and inanu- 
factiires of the United Kingdom in 1898 s'lnn'mrited to 
the value of £16,058, agai.vist\£l 621 in 1888. The area 
of the nniBicipai borough, according to the deliinitatio.n 
made in 1898, measures 2850 acres. Before then the 
area of city and county borough was 2960 acres ; ]) 0 ]m]a- 
tion on the old area' (1881)’; 36,794; (1901), 36,281. 
Area of parliamentary borough, whose limits reach into 
the an<doiit county of Flint, 3455 acres ; ]io]»ulation 
(1881), 40,972; (1B91), 42,295; (1901), 46,204. 

Cll©St 0 l* 5 j a city of Delaware county, Pa., TJ.S.A., 
situated in 39‘" 54' N. lat, and 75° 21' W. long,, on Dela'ware 
river. It is regularly laid out on a level site, with lyvoavl 
streets, and has extensive cotton manufactures and a largo 
shipbuilding industry, mainly of iron vessels. It is the 


site of the Peiuisylvunia . Afiiita:i:y . College. Three raJL 
Avays traver.se it: the. Philadelphiaj .Wilmington, and 
Balti.more, the Baltimore, and Ohio, and tlie Pliiladelpliia 
and .l:leadi:ug. Ihic assessed valiiatioB, of real property iu 
1900, on a basis of about t'W(>4:l).irds of tin.! full A^alno, was 
$14,883,773, the 'net debt $769,647, and Ihc tax-rate 
$19.50 per $1000. Population (1880), 14,997: (1890), 
20,226 ; (1900), 753,988, of wlioin 5074 were bneigii-bora 
and 4*l()f? negroes. 

Oh^Sterfl^Wi mm-iiciped liorougli (eidargiid 
1892) and market bnvti in the (dioslrri'liehl piirliaifjontary 
divisi«.m of Derltysliire, Ih.jg];ind, 24. miles .N. of Derby liy 
ra il. .'\ gas and water l>oa:rd has been incorporated, and the. 
gas-AVorks mx>B.striifvted. A George Kic]4terLSou i\!eiiioria-i 
ILdl lias been erected, containing a, frf.u library, a lecture 
room, art aaui scicnci! cl liss-rffOiiis, tlu- it/oms rJ theCTiester- 
held Ins'titute, and a. A la.rgt! f]c*atre wiis built 

ill 1895. Cliesterileld Hospital has been enhirgcd, and a 
|Miblic park purclia.sed. Tliere tire slate ami sandstone 
(|i\arries in the nBiglil:K,:a3,rho<xL Extende-il area. 1219 
acres; population (1881), 19,835; (1901), 27,185.’ 

©Eiester-ie^Streetg a- tO'wn in the Chesterde- 
Street piiriiamentary division of D'urham, Enghind, 6 
ini.ies N. of iJurliam city by rail. Twcv Homan altuivs 
wi.tl:L ■in.scr.i]:)tions ha've been found. A. church founiled 
towards tlie end of the Dltli ceiit'ury, and containing 
iritej-esting me.morials, has beeri restored. There are 
Lkyngregaticuial and Methodist cliapels ; also a jiitAd.Kinics^ 
ii;cstitute and a institute ; an iiifrctious disiNiscH 

is«ispit:i1 lias been ofKuied. Ck^utyclionerY is maniifacluvcd. 
Area. <4” civil porish, 2960 mavs; population (1881), 691 1 : 
(189C, S(;23 ; (1901), 11.753. 

Oliestcrtori^ aparbl-i a.T.i.d,.'vi]l.ag(.! in t.:lie Chesterton 
divLIoii uf Gambri<lg*'-H,hio\ Hngfand, the village being 
i.l milo^ N. }r<im Gambridge sliition, on the north bank 
of tlie . it is t.lie goal ,1‘or mees from (A,inn 

bridge, and .'•evera.l picimv.'Sj'ne lujol.diouM's have been 
crec't(.M.I along I he rhazr by I ho f hiiversity Boat Club, 
ik'rit-lmjldhig and tile manufacDiiv are local iisduvstries. 
In 1894 an uvbiai tlislrict council was established. Ares. 
2778 acre.s. Population (1881 ), 5706; (1901), 9583. 

■ C te ewai I e ■ ii,i e hel (1806 ••l.'SIO),:, French 
]Kditical ecoiicmiist, was born at LimogoB, lotJi. January 
1806. In Ills early manhood, v bile ompicytd as an engineorj 
.he became a convert to tlie theones of Buint Biinon ; thcBc* 
he aailoutly advoeatod in tlir CtLAg Hk* organ of tiie Baini 
H.imoniaais, which he cdipHl until his niTost ]ii 18B>2 on a 
charge of nutraging public morality by its ]aihlieatiori. 
He was sentenced to a iurprisonmeuL but was 

released' in -six' ''moivlEB, tlir6ug!ikd:he-'.ijd:erven.ticm;^ 

Al. Thiers, .who- feent ■.iiiindon ,a.' .speeiaL-riiisHOir.ttO;':® 
ITu'ited Statc?s to study the. <|‘uestior! of land and water 
transport. ' .I'lf .1836 lie .published, ' ji:r .4hm\:,vpluaieB,:.:fc]m^ 
■letlers ■he /wrote feni' .ATnaric<k1:ok,tiie 
T]i<!5se attract id so miieli attetdion tlia.t In.! was. sen.tiii the 
same year on an c.crmomic mis-sion !<•> EDgk'md, 'which 
! resulted in .' his ■ publicatiou (in 1838)' ..of' yLedemieTh^ 
materieis :de ■ . la ; .TWnce,- ■ The'' success, of . ' this .(.madee-hfe 
poaitiou secure, - ■arid In 1840 ho was, appoiiite^l' pro'fessor of 
prditieal economy' ifi the College do France. Ho sat for 
, a sho'rt/ -tia;iG'/(L845-4&);'a;sr a .luember -of ■■th6): 0hami>er^:;,bf, 
:;BepiAios,:d)idrlost iiis keat pwiiig/ to . his/ enthumastio;.;^d^k 
lion of the ]a‘irici])lcs of free trade. Under Najioleou HI. 
'lie ■ Awm 'reBtbred: br the. : :|::M>sitix>i>'.:of whieliThe' biVpIutibuvtif 
■' 1 84S/li;ad: ;t(miporaiily;:' deprived ;■ him .i' , Th/dS'bQdhp: 

■ M : thebiber/ yil f - the ■ T'hsti.t|itgdAhd: 
:/|>irblishedthh/importanb.:^rlt(iii:/&w):i;AA 



